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Here's  to  a  Prosperous  1914 


"THE  STANDARD 


SPRAY.  CHEMICALS 


Made  by  the  tir-t  rnmpany  to  manufacture  spray  material  m  a  commercial  way.  REX 
materin'9  makp  t;or>d  because  bark  of  them  is  both  experience  and  success  with  sprav 
materials.  REX  clioniicals  are  compimnded  in  California  for  California  conditions.  The 
first  I.ime  Snlphi'i  wintion  was  a  REX  solution,  and  for  every  kind  of  sprayine  REX 
GOODS  arc  establi  ^ed  as  "STANDARD." 

"THERr:  IS  A  REX  FOR  EVERY  ORCHARD  TROUBLE" 
RKX  Lime  Snlphnr.  Miscible  Oils  and  Phenols.  Arsenates  and  Sulphides  are  proven  for 
orcfiy  need     let  ns  send  yon  our  Bulletin  on  "How  to  Rai^e  Better  Fruit  and  Plenty 
of  It."    Free  on  request.  Address 


CAMFORXIA  REX  SPRAY  CO., 


BENICIA,  CAL. 


8  $S  8 


A  new  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  care  for  and  feed 

YOUR  CROPS 


It  s  Fro© 


WE  have  recently  issued  a  book  entitled  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Crops",  written  by  P.  L.  McCreary 
who  was  for  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  de- 
partment at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three 
years  engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States 
Reclamrtion  Service. 

Mr.  McCreary  has  made  •  thorough  study  of  Pacific  Coast 
soil  conditions  and  is  an  expert  on  fertilizers  and  fertilization. 

Do  you  know  that  •  big  crop  draws  out  of  the  soil  prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  plant  food  and  that  it  takes  two 
years  or  more  of  weathering  action  to  put  the  soil  into  a 
condition  so  that  plants  can  get  the  necessary  food  from  it  ? 
Do  you.'Jciio>«;tlmt  Am*  are  .ways  jto  get  a  big  crop- every 
year?  •..  .*  ; • :  "•;  *  '.      '     '  ' 

Thjs  book  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographic  repro- 
•*uc}:>o|is  is'.wjTJtt^OSo  ^hatyau  can-upderstand  every  word 
of  ill  .•^v«<y.t)h^l{  Tvilj  gire-'ybu"vahiat>ie  practical  informa- 
tion. You  can''t'^rofd  to-line  ^'i{Holl^it.  Write  for  it  today. 
A  postal  card  or  a  letter  will  bring  it  to  you  absolutely  with- 
out any  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

804  SECURITY  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Selliog  Agents  (or  Sonthen  California,  CbapmaB  Fcrtilizci  Co. 
218  Ceitral  Building,  Lot  Aagelei 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

GA  VIOTA 

FERTILIZER 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

THAT  WILL  increase:  YOUR  PROFITS. 

Two  of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams.     Butter  records  average 


above  1.100  pounds.  The 


Aralia  De  Kol. 
28,000   Pounds    Milk    One  Year. 


only  two  cows  in  the  world  that  have  produced 
over  50,000  lbs.  milk  each  in  two  years.  Fifty  cows 
on  oRicial  yearly  test.  Fifteen  cows,  including  sev- 
eral 3  and  4-year-olds,  have  averaged  over  700 
pounds  fat  and  20.000  pounds  milk.  Forty  cows 
average  over  600  pounds  fat.  Fifteen  heifers  with 
first  calf  average  490  pounds  fat  (600  lbs.  butter). 
Estimate  the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  that  will 
introduce  50  per  cent,  of  this  blood  in  the  next  crop 
of  heifers.  Prices,  $125  and  up.  Have  something 
especially  fine  to  offer  breeders  of  registered  cattle 
Write  to-day  for  information. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


This  is  My  Hired  Man 

His  name  is  Hercules  Dynamite,  and  he  beats 
four  of  the  ordinary  kind,  when  it  comes  to 
planting  trees.    He's  cheaper,  too. 

I  planted  my  orchard  five  years  ago — blasted  the  holes 
in  the  Fall,  left  them  open  to  the  weather  all  Winter, 
and  put  the  trees  out  in  the  Spring. 

Hercules  Dynamite 

saved  me  time,  labor  and  money. 

Now  I've  got  the  finest  young  orchard  in  the  country. 
My  trees  came  into  bearing  sooner  than  any  spade-planted 
trees  you  ever  saw.  My  first  year  losses  were  less. 
Dynamite  breaks  up  the  ground  and  gives  the  roots  a 
chance  to  grow  and  get  nourishment.  Stop  stooping 
over  a  spade !    Let  Hercules  work  for  you. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation,"  arid  learn 
bow  to  practice  it.    Mention  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Addrea*  Dept.  S2 

HERCULES  POWDEIl  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,      '  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT  FEATURES 

See  Our 
Special  Offer  to  Snbacrlbera 

on  Pagre  36 


POWER 


BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS  are  strong. 

durable,    efficient,   ar.d  differ  chiefly  In 
size  and  capacity.   Ail  deliver  the  spray  at 
higii  pressure  and  do  the  woric  at  8  mini- 
mum of  cost  and  attention, 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28-A.  which 
describes  the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers  and  tells  ab 
•  he  twenty-one  distinctive  Bea 
features.    A  Postcard  will  bring  It. . 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
225  W.  Julian.  Ran  Jose. 
Cal    Braucli.  Fresno. 
C:i\. 


Fancy  Alfalfa  Seed 
Vetch 
Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

Write  for  Prlcex  and  SampleH 

West  Coast  Seed  House, 

llS-118  E.  7th  St., 
I. on   AnKeleH,  Cal. 


—lowest  priced 
—simplest 
—most  reliable 

The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  the  large  orchard- 
ists  o>  account  of  its  reliability  and 
its  efficiency.  It  is  good  foi  the 
small  orchardist  because  of  Its  low 
price  and  cost  of  installation. 

200,000  sold  in  one  season.  Hun- 
<lreds  of  orchardists  using  and  rec- 
ommending the  Bolton  Orcliard 
Heater.  Their  words  of  praise  are 
worth  more  than  anything  we  can 
say  One  man  can  light  100  heaters 
in  five  minutes. 

Send  for  booklet 
tains  information 
heating — names  of 
chardists  who  are 
facts  not  generally  known  and 
which  are  suppressed  in  high- 
priced  heaters.    Send  to-day. 

Frost  Prevention 
Company 

Merchants    National    Dank  Bldg., 
San  Fronelfloo,  Cal. 


O  F.  It  con- 
about  orchard 
prominent  or- 
using    it.  and 
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Insect  Pest  and  Fungous  Disease  Control 


-By  S.  W.  Foster,  San  Francisco,  Cal.' 


MOST  of  the  in- 
sect pests  and 
fungous  diseases 
attacking  decidu- 
oirs  fruit  trees  in 
California  can  be 
controlled  by 
spraying  the  trees. 
True  enough,  there 
are  some  diseases, 
such  as  pear  blight, 
also  certain  physio- 
logical  troubles 
that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to 
treatment  by 
spraying,  and  other 
means  of  control 
must  be  resorted  to. 

Time  of  applica- 
tion and  thorough- 
ness with  which 
the  work  is  done 
are  the  essential 
points  for  the  suc- 
cess of  all  spray- 
ing o  p  e  r  a  t  i  ons. 
Spraying,  to  be 
successful,  must  be 
done  before  the  in- 
jury  is  acco  m- 
plished  by  the  in- 
sect or  disease.  It 
is  too  late  to  spray 
efficiently  for  cod- 
ling moth  after  the 
worms  have  en- 
tered the  fruit,  or 
for  apple  scab  after 
the  skin  has  been 
ruptured    by  the 

growing  fungous,  or  for  aphis  after  the 
leaves  have  curled.  All  parts  of  the 
tree,  foliage  and  fruit  should  be  thor- 
oughly covered  at  every  application. 
If  this  is  not  done,  centers  of  in- 
festation are  left,  from  which  the  in- 
sects or  fungous  may  spread  to  the 
sprayed  areas  after  the  material 
sprayed  on  the  trees  has  lost  its 
efficiency. 

During  the  dormant  period  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees,  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  control  of  all 
scale  insects  which  attack  deciduous 
fruit  trees.  Also  fruit  growers  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  eggs  of 
several  insects  which  pass  the  win- 
ter in  the  egg  stage.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  eggs  of  the  green  ap- 
ple aphis,  purple  aphis,  walnut  aphis, 
the  almond  red  spider,  cankerworms, 
and  the  egg  masses  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar. In  addition  to  these,  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  aerial  form  of  woolly  aphis 
can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  same 
treatment   applied   for   scale  insects. 

Some  of  the  fungous  diseases  sub- 
ject to  control  during  the  dormant 
period  are  anthracnose  on  apple  trees, 
blackberries  and  raspberries;  peach 
blight,  shot-hole  fungous  and  curl  leaf 
on  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits. 
Moss  and  lichens,  while  not  strictly 
fungous  diseases,  furnish  harboring 
places  for  many  injurious  insects,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  on 
fruit  trees. 

Most  of  the  insects  mentioned 
above,  and  the  moss  and  lichens,'  can 
be  best  controlled  by  spraying  the 
trees  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
with  crude  oil  emulsion.    When  the 


Time  to  spray  for  Codling  Moth — On  the  right  the  calyx  cup  is  open  and  it  can  be  easily  filled  with  the  spray  mixture. 
On  the  left  the  calyx  lobes  are  shonn  closed.    When  in  the  latter  condition  the  time  has  passed  for  successful  spraying. 


trees  are  free  from  moss  and  lichens 
and  some  of  the  large  scale  insects 
(such  as  brown  apricot  scale  or  large 
black  and  white  scale)  are  present, 
and  it  is  desired  to  spray  only  for 
San  Jose  scale,  the  eggs  of  the  green 
aphis  and  walnut  aphis,  excellent  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
lime  sulphur  solution  at  full  winter 
strength  just  before  the  fruit  buds 
open  in  the  spring.  Lime  sulphur 
solution  is  also  desirable  on  peach 
trees  as  the  buds  open  for  peach 
moth  or  twig  borer,  and  will  also  aid 
in  controlling  mildew,  shot-hole 
fungous  and  curl  leaf.  However, 
when  the  trees  are  coated  with  moss 
and  lichens,  or  are  infested  with  any 
large  scale  insects,  or  woolly  aphis, 
or  the  eggs  of  the  almond  red  spider, 
cankerworms  or  tent  caterpillars,  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  well  made  crude  oil  emulsion. 

It  is  now  possible  for  fruit-growers 
to  purchase  on  the  market  well  made 
and  reliable  crude  oil  emulsions  ready 
lor  immediate  dilution  in  the  spray 
tank.  These  emulsions  vary  some- 
what in  concentration  from  different 
manufacturers,  and  should  be  used 
according  to  the  directions  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer.  While  these 
prepared  materials  may  cost  slightly 
more  than  the  crude  inaterials  for 
making  the  emulsion  at  home,  yet  the 
trouble,  time  and  labor  of  dissolving 
soap  and  inaking  the  emulsion  in  the 
field  are  avoided.  Also,  the  prepared 
emulsions  are  usually  more  uniform 
in  composition.  When  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  emulsion  at  home,  use 
only  the  natural  crude  oil,  rather  than 


the  usual  fuel  oil,  because  the  former 
is  more  easily  emulsified  and  gives 
uniformly  better  results.  Ten  to 
twelve  gallons  of  a  20  to  23  degrees 
Beauine  natural  crude  oil,  emulsified 
with  sufficient  soap  and  water  to  make 
100  gallons  of  spray  solution,  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  troubles  mentioned 
above. 

The  insects  mentioned  in  this  pa- 
per are,  as  a  rule,  more  susceptible  to 
treatment  in  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring  just  before  the  buds  open.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  two-fold,  the  win- 
ter rains  have  cleaned  most  of  the 
dust  and  dirt  from  the  trees,  also  the 
waxy  covering  protecting  the  eggs 
of  the  scale  insects  is  loosened  to 
some  e.xtent,  which  admits  of  better 
penetration  by  the  spray,  and  the  eggs 
of  all  insects  are  nearer  the  hatching 
period. 

For  such  diseases  as  anthracnose 
on  apple  trees  and  berries;  peach 
blight,  shot-hole  fungous  and  curl  leaf 
on  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits, 
spray  the  trees  in  the  early  fall  witli 
Bordeaux  mixture.  This  spraying 
should  be  done  before  the  winter 
rains  begin.  Use  the  commercial 
paste  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  or,  in  case  of  the 
home-made  preparation,  use  the  6-6-50 
formula.  Lime  sulphur  solution  ap- 
plied in  the  spring  as  the  buds  open 
will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  work 
done  in  the  fall. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  Califor- 
nia fruit-growers  have  to  look  out 
for  such  troubles  as  thrips,  purple 
aphis,  green  aphis,  mildew,  scab,  leaf 
hoppers,   cankerworms,   blister  mite 


and  codling  moth 
on  all  pomaceous 
fruits,  peach  moth 
on  peaches,  and 
read  spider  on  all 
classes  of  fruit 
trees  and  grape 
vines. 

The  pear  thrips 
is  discussed  else- 
where  in  this  issue 
and  treatment  will 
be  mentioned  here 
only  in  connection 
with  the  control 
of  other  troubles. 
When  thrips  first 
appear  in  numbers, 
as  the  first  buds 
are  opening  in  the 
spring,  spray  with 
a  3  per  cent  dis- 
tillate oil  emulsion 
and  black  leaf  "40." 
This  treatment 
will  also  provQ 
b  e  neficial  against 
many  species  of 
aphis  and  against 
peach  moth  when 
such  is  present. 
For  pearl  leaf  blis- 
ter mite  and  green 
aphis,  spray  with 
lime  sulphur  solu- 
tion at  winter 
strength  just  as  the 
first  buds  open  at 
the  tip. 

With  applies  and 
pears,  when  the 
fruit  cluster  buds 
open,  but  before 
the  blossoms  appear,  the  first  treat- 
ment for  scab  and  mildew  should  be 
applied.  Thrips  and  aphis  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  pres- 
ent. For  mildew  alone,  use  either 
atomic  sulphur,  4  pounds  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water,  or  iron  sulphide,  8 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
When  scab  is  also  present,  use  atomic 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  and  for  thrips 
or  aphis,  or  both,  add  a  3  per  cent 
distillate  oil  emulsion  and  black  leaf 
"40,"  1  to  1,500.  This  combined  treat- 
ment, if  properly  applied,  will  be  an 
efficient  control  for  purple  aphis  and 
serve  as  the  second  spraying  for 
thrips  and  as  the  first  spraying  for 
mildew  and  scab,  and  in  most  sec- 
tions will  kill  practically  all  of  the 
green  aphis.  Where  tussock  moth  or 
leaf  folders  are  present,  arsenate  of 
lead  paste,  8  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  or  arsenite  of  zinc  powder,  4 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water,  should 
be  added.  On  pear  trees,  where 
neither  mildew,  scab  or  other  fungous 
troubles  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, the  fungicide  may  be  omitted. 

As  soon  as  the  petals  fall  from  the 
trees,  the  first  spraying  for  codling 
moth  must  be  applied.  Use  arsenate 
of  lead  paste,  4  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  and  for  mildew  add  either 
iron  sulphide,  6  pounds,  or  atomic 
sulphur,  4  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  For  scab,  the  atomic  sulphur 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  13 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  and 
a  I'/j  to  3  per  cent  distillate  oil  emul- 
sion with  black  leaf  "40,"  1  to  2,000 
should  be  added  for  thrios  larvae,  or 
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M'ort^  of  tbe  pear  tbrips  and  ntaat  mpnylag  ran  do  to  defeat  tbeni — The  photoernrh  on  the  rieht  ahorrs  all  the  fruit  bndx  dcrstrored  In  an  unMpruypJ  pnrt  of  an 
orcknrd.  On  the  left  the  fruit  buds  are  ahovrn  all  saTed  by  aprajlng  vrlth  distillate  oil  eicnlBion  mad  nlcotliie.  Both  photosraphs  were  taken  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  orchard. 


for  any  aphis  that  have  escaped  pre- 
vious sprayings.  All  spraying  must 
be  done  thoroughly,  under  high  press- 
ure, and  everj'  caly.x  cup  tilled  with 
poison  for  the  codling  moth,  and  the 
leaf  buds  drenched  for  thrips  larvae, 
leaf  hoppers  and  cankerworms.  This 
treatment  forms  the  first  spraying  for 
codling  moth,  the  second  spraying  for 
scab  and  mildew,  and  should  be  the 
final  spraying  for  aphis  and  thrips. 

The  second  spraying  for  codling 
moth  should  be  applied  about  three 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall  from  the 
trees.  Use  arsenate  of  lead,  4  pounds 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  with  a  fine 
mist  spray  under  high  pressure,  and 
thoroughly  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  all  fruit  and  foliage.  For  scab  and 
mildew,  add  atomic  sulphur,  12  pounds 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  which  will 
also  be  an  efficient  treatment  for  the 
tetranychus  red  spider,  which  has  re- 
centlj'  become  so  abundant  on  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  in 
California.  (This  species  hibernates 
in  the  ground  and  under  rough  bark, 
hence  is  not  susceptible  to  treatment 
by  spraying  during  the  dormant  period 
as  is  the  case  with  the  almond  red 
spider,  which  passes  the  winter  in  the 
egg  stage  on  limbs  of  the  tree.)  This 
spraying  is  the  last  treatment  for 
scab  and  mildew,  the  second  spray- 
ing for  codling  moth,  the  first  spray- 
ing for  red  spiders,  and,  when  prop- 
erly applied,  will  serve  as  an  efficient 
check  for  the  saw  fly  larvae  or  slugs. 

The  third  spraying  for  codling  moth 
should  be  applied  about  ten  weeks 
after  the  petals  fall  from  the  trees. 
The  time  can  be  definitely  determined 
by  collecting  a  large  number  of  the 
early  appearing  first  brood  worms,  and 
allowing  them  to  pupate  in  rags  or 
paper  inside  a  wire  cage  suspended 
in  the  tree  or  kept  in  a  shady  place 
near  the  ground.  Spray  the  trees  im- 
mediately after  the  first  moths 
emerge  in  the  cage.  Arsenate  of 
lead  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
4  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  and 
applied  as  a  fine  mist,  covering  the 
surface  of  all  fruit  and  foliage.  If 
red  spiders  are  present  at  the  time  of 
this  spraying,  even  in  very  >niall  num- 
bers, atomic  sulphur  should  be  com- 
bined with  the  arsenate  of  lead. 
These  three  treatments,  if  properly 
applied,  will  form  an  efficient  control 
for  codling  moth  and  red  spiders,  and 
with  the  spraying  before  blooming  as 
directed,  no  difficulty  should  be  ex- 
perienced in  controlling  scab,  mildew, 
aphis,  cankerworms,  tent  caterpillars, 
leaf  hoppers  and  the  tussock  moth. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  spray 


The  Greatest  Fruit  Menace 


-By  O.  E.  Bremner- 


PACH  year,  during  the  early  part 
of  December,  the  fruit  growers 
of  California  meet  in  a  great  conven- 
tion, where  they  bring  the  reports  of 
the  year's  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments, of  the  progress  in  the  war 
against  disease  and  insect  foes;  the 
advantages  of  better  and  cheaper 
transportation;  the  widened  markets, 
and  the  lure  of  new  fields  of  activity. 
And  amongst  all  the  topics  brought 
up  by  programme  or  general  discus- 
sion, there  is  generally  one  which 
stands  out  boldly  as  the  dominant 
feature  of  this  great  convention — the 
imminent  danger  of  a  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  invasion. 

Mr.  Frederick  Maskew,  Chief  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Quarantine 
staff,  presented  this  subject  to  the 
convention  of  fruit  growers  with  such 
convincing  proof  that  they  voted  to 
a  man  to  have  a  commission  at  once 
visit  Washington,  which  would  in- 
clude Mr.  Maskew,  and  solicit  more 
aid  and  protection  from  the  Federal 
department. 

^Ir.  Maskew  stated  that  the  fly 
maggot  was  common  in  such  fruits 
as     Chinese     oranges,     grape  fruit. 


guavas,  Kamoin  nuts  and  others 
hosts,  and  particularly  in  coffee  ber- 
ries, which  abound  in  most  yards. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  of  the  islands  who  have  the 
matter  in  charge,  is  that  the  present 
campaign  is  in  no  sense  a  control, 
and  simply  acts  in  a  way  to  reduce 
the  actual  numbers  in  the  inspected 
district. 

There  has  been  a  great  sense  of  un- 
easiness on  the  part  of  the  California 
growers  over  the  great  quantities  of 
bananas  and  pineapples  which  are  al- 
lowed to  come  to  this  State  from  the 
islands,  and  it  was  in  regard  to  a  pos- 
sibility of  an  introduction  from  this 
source  that  commanded  much  of  Mr. 
\taskew's  attention.  He  found  little 
danger  of  transmitting  the  pest  at 
present  from  that  source. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
ship  stores,  in  the  line  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  he  found  the  real 
danger  point.  At  present  the  amotint 
of  fruit  and  veget.-.bles  taken  on  the 
ship  stores  at  Honolulu  is  consider- 
ably less  than  formerly.  They  con- 
sist of  apples,  pineapples,  bananas, 
kona  oranges,  cucumbers,  string 
beans  and  peppers,  and  in  all  these, 
except  the  pineapples  and  bananas, 
the  fruit  fly  is  commonly  found,  for 


any  one  orchard  for  all  of  the  trou- 
bles mentioned.  When  you  have 
only  aphis,  codling  moth  and  mildew, 
the  first  thrips  treatment  may  be 
omitted  from  this  schedule;  or,  in 
case  the  eggs  of  the  aphis  were  killed 
by  the  winter  spraying,  the  oil  and 
nicotine  may  be  left  out  of  the  first 
scab  and  mildew  spraying  just  before 
the  trees  come  into  bloom.  When  no 
scab  is  present  and  only  mildew  is 
to  be  sprayed  for.  atomic  sulphur  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  instead  of  12  pounds,, 
as  is  necessary  for  scab. 

For  thrips,  cankerworms,  aphis  and 
red  spiders  on  prunes,  cherries,  al- 
monds, etc.,  spray  the  trees  with  dis- 
tillate oil  emulsion  and  black  leaf,  as 
outlined  for  pomaceous  fruits,  adding 
arsenate  of  lead  for  cankerworms  to 
the  spraying  for  thrips  larvae  after 
the  petals  fall.  .An  additional  appli- 
cation, using  atomic  sulphur,  10  to  12 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water, 
should  be  applied  four  to  five  weeks 
after  the  petals  fall  from  the  trees 


where  red  spiders  or  mites  are  present. 

For  mildew,  red  spider  and  vine 
hoppers  on  grape  vines,  spray  the 
vines  in  the  spring  when  the  first 
young  growth  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long.  Use  atomic 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  adding  black 
leaf  "40"  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2,000.  The 
entire  trunk  of  the  vines,  as  well  as 
the  young  growth,  should  be  thor- 
oughly covered.  The  second  appli- 
cation should  be  applied  from  three 
to  four  weeks  later,  using  both  the 
atomic  sulphur  and  black  leaf  "40," 
provided  the  vine  hoppers  are  nu- 
merous. If  only  red  spiders  and  mil- 
dew are  to  be  considered,  the  nico- 
tine preparation  may  be  omitted.  For 
mildew  alone  on  grape  vines,  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  by 
dusting  the  vines  with  dry  sulphur 
frequent! V  during  the  season,  but  dry 
sulphur  is  not  satisfactorily  effective 
against  red  spiders  or  mites  and  vine 
hoppers. 


scarcely  a  ship  reaches  San  Francisco 
that  has  any  of  these  stores  left  over, 
but  what  the  fly  is  found  in  them. 
These -fruits  are  commonly  used  on 
the  tables  and  can  be  easily  taken  by 
the  passengers  and  might  be  smug- 
gled ashore.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  vegetables,  as  far  as  the 
Chinese,  and  for  that  matter  the 
white  crew,  is  concerned. 

There  is  absolutely  no  inspection 
of  this  material  in  Honolulu  and  it  is 
taken  on  at  the  pleasure  of  the  steam- 
ship people.  That  the  danger  is  as 
great  as  ever  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  comparison  of  the  quarantine 
officer's  books,  revealed  as  much 
contraband  ship  stores  containing  the 
dread  fly,  to-day  as  two  years  ago.  It 
may  Feem  like  a  small  thing,  but  to 
safeguard  California's  millions  in- 
vested in  the  fruit  industry,  it  is  only 
right  that  this  source  of  danger 
should  be  at  once  removed,  and  a 
careful  federal  inspection  of  all  ship 
stores,  and  the  rejection  at  once.  This 
is  one  of  the  objects  that  Mr.  Maskew 
and  the  commission  hope  to  obtain 
on  their  trip  to  Washington.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  fly  was  intro- 
duced into  Honolulu  in  one  of  two 
ways;  by  this  ship  stores  route,  or  by 
an  individual  who  accidentally  al- 
lowed it  to  escape. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  official  in- 
spection of  the  express  packages  at 
Honolulu,  and  in  the  past  th-s  has 
been  a  serious  problem,  but  from  now 
on  the  express  agent  will  require  a 
statement  of  the  contents  which  must 
be  sent  in  duplicate,  and  the  express 
company  will  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible and  prosecuted  for  all  con- 
traband found  in  its  possession. 

All  the  United  States  mail  of  the 
fourth  class  is  now  inspected  at  the 
point  of  origin,  and  if  it  contains  any 
plants  or  fruit  products  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate. 

There  is  one  other,  and.  perhaps, 
the  hardest  of  all  sources  of  danger 
to  combat.  It  is  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. A  few  weeks  ago  there  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  a  man  and  his  fam- 
ily returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  their  home  in 
Southern  California.  In  his  overcoat 
pocket  were  some  Kam.ini  nuts,  and 
in  one  of  these  over  a  hundred  larvae 
of  the  dreaded  MeditcrT^can  fruit  fly 
was  found.  He  confess%l  that  he  had 
intended  to  immediately  plant  these: 
of  course,  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  fly  they  contained:  and,  uiulouht- 
eclly,  the  State  was  saved  from  the 
establishment  of  the  fly  in  the  heart 
of  the  citrus  district. 
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Spraying  as  an  Aid  to  Fumigation 


-By  Paul  R.  Jones,  Entomologist,  San  Francisco,  Cal.' 


"IT  is  human  nature  if  one  person 
^  makes  a  success  of  a  thing  for 
everyone  else  to  follow  without  in- 
vestigating why  or  from  where  the 
success  came.  Never  was  this  more 
true  than  in  the  control  of  citrus 
fruit  insects  in  Southern  California. 
A  number  of  years  ago  spraying  was 
the  chief  means  of  combating  thgse 
insect  foes  and  fungus  troubles.  No 
general  system  was 
followed,  but  each 
orchardist  tried  to 
work  out  his  own 
salvation.  Since 
most  of  the  dam- 
age was  by  scale 
insects,-  various  oil 
sprays  were  used, 
chiefly  mechanical 
mixtures  of  distil- 
late, kerosene  and 
water.  Besides  the 
above  oils,  emul- 
sions of  these  were 
made  as  well  as 
various  soaps,  lime 
sulphur  solutions 
and  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Lack  of  uni- 
f  o  r  m  i  t  y  in  this 
spraying,  crude  ap- 
pliances, lack  of 
knowledge  of  the 
life  history  of  the 
insects  treated  and 
the  kinds  of  oil 
used  caused  a 
great  deal  of  in- 
jury, both  imme- 
diate and  accumu- 
lative to  the  fruit 
and  trees.  With  the 
advent  of  fumiga- 
tion, which  af- 
forded  a  surer 
and  more  scientific  method  of  killing 
the  majority  of  these  insects,  spray- 
ing ceased  until  very  few  growers  in 
Southern  California  really  know  how 
to  spray  at  present  as  far  as  modern 
methods  go.  The  same  men  who 
went  so  one-sided  to  spraying  in  for- 
mer years  now  turned  just  the  other 
way  and  would  not  have  a  spraying 
outfit  on  the  place.  Many  went  as  far 
as  to  proclaim  fumigation  as  a  pana- 
cea for  all  evils  and  even  spoke  of  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  The  result  was 
that  spraying  became  a  lost  art  in 
Southern  California  while  fumigation 
was  improved  on  until  it  became  a 
nearly  perfect  control  for  certain  cit- 
rus insects.  Within  the  past  few  years 
certain  physiological  conditions,  finan- 
cial troubles,  the  rise  of  a  number  of 
insects  in  spite  of  all  the  fumigation, 
old  age  in  some  orchards  and  contin- 
ous  clean  and  shallow  cultivation 
have  caused  many  citrus  growers  to 
scratch  their  heads  and  think  so  that 
now  considerable  spraying  is  being 
done  again  among  the  orange  groves. 
Any  one  train  of  thought  or  single 
method  of  procedure  in  relation  to 
agricultural  matters  causes  human  be- 
ings to  get  into  a  rut  and  neglect  cer- 
tain essential  things  which  are  not  no- 
ticed at  first  and  which  are  hard  to 
correct  later.  Combined  with  all  of 
these  conditions  favoring  a  spraying 
revival  have  been  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  spraying  machinery  and  new 
sprays,  so  that  modern  up-to-date 
spraying  has  very  little  in  common 
with  that  practiced  ten  to  fifteen  years 
ago.  Fumigation  as  well  as  spraying 
has  its  drawbacks  for  the  control  of 
citrus  insects.  Some  of  its  good  feat- 
ures are  as  follows. 

1.  Ability  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas* 
to  permeate  through  citrus  trees  and 
reach  and  kill  the  majority  of  all  in- 
sects and  insect  eggs  if  the  fumiga- 
tion is  done  thoroughly  and  at  the 
right  time. 

2.  Safety  to  tree  and  fruit  under 
most  climatic  conditions. 


3.  Uniformity  in  the  present  system 
of  dosage,  apparatus  and  method  of 
procedure  if  properly  followed  out. 

The  objections  to  fumigation  as  a 
single  means  of  control  for  all  insect 
and  fungus  troubles  in  citrus  orchards 
are: 

1.  Cost  of  treatment. 

2.  Lack  of  sufficient  tents  to  fumi- 
gate all  the  citrus  groves  at  the  best 


ment  of  the  insects  treated  and  espe- 
cially for  spot  work. 

3.  Combination  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides. 

4.  Better  control  of  all  fungus  trou- 
bles and  some  insect  pests,  such  as 
thrips,  mealy  bug,  red  spider. 

5.  Climatic  conditions,  such  as  day 
work,  adaptability  both  in  cool  and 
moderately  warm  weather. 


Time  to  Spray  for  Pear  Thrips. — In  cases  of  bad  infestation  the  first  spraying  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  sTiell,  as  sliown  on  the  left.  The  second  application  should  be  given  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  at  the 
top,  as  shown  in  the  middle  photograph,  and  the  third  spraying  should  be  done  when  the  clusters  spread  open,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph  on  the  right. 


time  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  insects. 

3.  Inability  to  cope  properly  with 
some  troubles  such  as  red  spider, 
mealy  bug  and  off  hatches  of  certain, 
insects  in  the  different  localities. 

4.  The  necessity  for  night  work. 

5.  Climatic  conditions  such  as  hot 
weather,  damp,  cold  weather. 

6.  Unfitness  as  a  fungicide. 

The  advantages  of  spraying  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Cheapness  of  treatment. 

2.  Opportune  time  when  application 
can  be  made  regarding  the  develop- 


The  disadvantages  of  spraying  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  sufficient  education  in 
how  to  spray,  when  to  spray,  what  to 
spray  for  and  what  sprays  to  use. 

2.  Inability  to  compare  favorably 
with  fumigation  in  the  percentage 
killed  by  a  single  treatment  against 
certain  insects,  such  as  red  scale,  pur- 
ple scale,  etc.;  or  in  other  words,  the 
difficulty  in  hitting  all  of  the  insects 
present  on  the  trees. 

3.  Necessity  for  more  than  one  ap- 
plication. 

4.  Liability  to  injure  fruit  and  trees. 
It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  ad- 


The  Pear  Thrips  for  1914 


-By  Dudley  Moulton- 


T  T  seems  opportune  to  sound  a 
^  warning  to  fruit  growers  whose 
orchards  have  been  injured  by  the 
pear  thrips  during  the  past  few  years. 
A  recent  examination  of  the  soil  un- 
der trees  where  thrips  were  common 
last  year  indicates  that  they  are  very 
numerous  and  as  there  have  been  suf- 
ficient early  rains  to  moisten  the 
ground,  conditions  are  entirely  favor- 
able for  a  normal  development  of  the 
insects.  The  damage  from  thrips  was 
not  so  serious  last  year  as  it  had 
been  during  the  previous  seasons,  and 
this  has  increased  the  sentiment  that 
spraying  is  not  necessary.  Last  year 
the  drouth  retarded  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  thrips  in  the  grotind, 
which  was  apparent  by  the  long  time 
that  they  were  leaving  the  ground 
and  arriving  on  the  trees,  a  period  ex- 
tending from  February  to  June,  while 
normally  they  appear  almost  all  at 
once  in  February  and  March.  The 
present  indications  of  the  thrips  in  the 
ground  and  their  normal  development 
portend  a  large  brood  for  next  year 
and  their  early  appearance  as  during 
previous  years.  The  non-spraying 
method  recommended  by  some  should 


therefore  be  taken  advisedly.  The 
safer  method  is  to  have  spraying 
pumps  ready  for  immediate  use  and 
the  formula  for  spraying  decided 
upon  and  materials  either  ready  at 
hand,  or  their  purchase  arranged  for. 

The  most  successful  and  generally 
recommended  formula  is  a  combina- 
tion oil  emulsion  and  tobacco.  The 
old  formula  for  a  home-made  emul- 
sion has  been  so  much  improved 
upon  by  manufacturers  of  spraying 
materials  that  it  seems  best  to  recom- 
mend the  new  formula. 

The  proprietary  emulsions  dilute  and 
mix  readily  in  water  and  with  tobacco 
solution.  This  combination  of  oil  and 
tobacco  is  recommended  when  spray- 
ing only  for  thrips,  but  a  more  com- 
plicated formula  should  be  used  when 
other  insects  such  as  the  codling 
moth,  or  fungus  diseases  such  as  pear 
and  apple  scab  are  to  be  controlled. 
Using  one  combination  spray  will 
serve  for  all  purposes  against  the 
thrips,  codling  moth  and  scab.  It  will 
be  well  for  those  who  anticipate 
spraying  to  get  in  communication 
with  manufacturers  of  spraying  ma- 
terials and  be  ready  to  buy  their  ma- 
terials and  spray  at  the  proper  time. 


vantages  and  disadvantages  of  both 
fumigation  and  spraying  that  neither 
mode  of  treatment  for  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  sufficient  where  one 
has  several  of  these  troubles  in  his 
orchard,  and  this  is  usually  the  case. 
Eliminating  any  discussion  of  fuiniga- 
tion  for  the  majority  of  citrus  scale 
insects  because  the  success  of  it  is 
granted,  let  us  look  into  spraying  as 
an  aid  to  fumi- 
gation. 

Before  consider- 
ing spraying  one 
should  first  famil- 
iarize himself  with 
some  of  the  best 
spraying  machines 
on  the  market.  In 
selecting  one  he 
should  obtain  an 
outfit  that  has 
a  b  u  ndant  power, 
one  that  will  sup- 
ply four  nozzles  at 
a  steady  pressure 
from  250  to  275 
pounds.  The  spray- 
ing outfit,  run  by 
a  gasoline  engine, 
is  the  most  e  f  - 
ficient  and  power- 
ful. The  engine 
should  be  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four 
horse  power  and 
be  equipped  with 
automatic  control. 
Directly  connected 
to  the  engine 
should  be  a  pump 
capable  of  main- 
taining from  250 
to  275  pounds 
pressure  and  de- 
livering from  6  to 
13  gallons  of  spray  a  minute.  Auto- 
matic pressure  control  is  also  de- 
sirable, as  it  furnishes  a  uniform  spray 
and  is  less  dangerous.  A  200  to  250 
gallon  oval  or  half  barrel  shaped  tank 
containing  a  good  propeller  agitator 
and  all  of  these  items  mounted  on  a 
sprong  light  truck  make  up  the  main 
body  of  a  spraying  outfit.  The  next 
things  to  be  considered  are  the  hose, 
spray  rods  and  nozzles.  A  hose  able 
to  withstand  300  pounds  pressure,  any 
spray  mixture  and  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  by  50  feet  in  length  is  best 
adapted  for  all  spraying.  To  this 
should  be  attached  for  spraying  on 
citrus  trees  8  to  10  foot  bamboo  spray 
rod  with  aluminum  center.  More  mis- 
takes are  made  in  nozzles  than  in  the 
other  spraying  appliances.  Bordeaux 
clipper  or  small  vermorel  nozzles  are 
not  adapted  for  spraying  citrus  trees. 
One  should  use  two  nozzles  on  a 
spray  rod  of  the  angle,  chainber  type, 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  gallons  per 
minute  each  at  high  pressure  and  the 
spray  should  be  a  penetrating  and 
driving  one  sufficient  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  tree.  Nozzles  of  the 
jumbo,  whirlpool,  mistry  type  are  all 
adaptations  of  the  chamber  nozzle  and 
are  to  be  preferred  over  all  others.  It 
is  essential  to  use  angle  nozzles  so 
that  both  undershot  and  overshot 
spraying  can  be  done.  Several  makes 
of  outfits  are  good,  and  it  is  always 
better  to  have  a  factory  made  outfit 
than  one  assembled  at  home  or  at  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

The  most  efficient  and  economical 
way  to  spray  after  one  has  a  good 
outfit  and  auxiliary  equipment  is  to 
have  a  crew  of  a  man  and  a  team  and 
two  nozzle  men.  Four  leads  of  hose 
are  too  many  to  run  to  do  the  best 
work.  In  spraying  it  is  better  to  spray 
two  entire  rows  at  a  time  rather  than 
four  rows  or  to  go  up  and  down  every 
row.  It  is  also  better  to  work  from 
the  outside  of  the  row  and  tree  in  to- 
wards the  spraying  outfit  and  to  spray 
the  inside  of  the  tree  first,  then  from 
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the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and 
finish  with  some  undershot  work  near 
the  base  of  the  tree.  Furthermore,  al- 
ways spray  thoroughly  at  high  press- 
ure, and  put  plenty  of  liquid  on  the 
tree.  Too  many  sprayers  are  content 
to  merely  wet  the  tree.  This  is  not 
sufficient:  it  should  be  soaked  until 
every  portion  is  hit.  In  doing  this  no 
undue  waste  should  be  made,  but  the 
nozzles  kept  moving  all  the  time. 

The  next  important  thing  to  con- 
sider is  what  to  spray  for.  Good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained' against  the  black 
scale,  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  silver 
mite,  thrips,  soft  brown  scale,  longu- 
lus  scale  and  fair  results  on  the  yel- 
low, red  and  purple  scales.  Also  spray- 
ing alone  can  aid  and  control  moss 
and  lichens  (which  are  showing  up  on 
many  citrus  trees  since  the  big 
freeze)  brown  rot,  wither  tip,  scaly 
bark  and  gummosis.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  physiological  troubles  can  be 
helped  greatlv  by  spraying  by  the 
stimulative  action  of  the  sprays  and 
the  cleansing  given  the  trees.  If  a 
fruit  grower  has  several  of  the  above 
mentioned  troubles,  spraying  becomes 
a  necessity  if  he  e.xpects  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  large  crops  and 
clean,  healthy,  vigorous  trees.  If  only 
one  or  two  insects  are  present,  such 
as  the  r^d  scale  and  purple  scale,  fu- 
migation will  suffice  except  when  any 
fungus  diseases  are  present. 

Many  sprays  have  been  used  and 
can  be  used  on  citrus  trees  with  vary- 
ing success  for  their  many  troubles. 
The  more  important  ones  are:  Yel- 
Ros,  carbolic  acid  emulsion,  distillate 
oil  emulsion,  kerosene  emulsion,  lime 
sulphur,  resin  wash,  atomic  sulphur, 
bordeaux  mixture,  soap  powders  and 
dry  sulphur  by  dusting.  All  of  the  in- 
secticides used  against  citrus  fruit  in- 
sects are  contact  insecticides,  since 
the  insects  to  be  treated  are  sucking 
insects  and  must  be  hit  by  the  spray. 
Poison  sprays  are  of  no  avail.  The 
mixture  of  resin  and  caustic  soda  or 
sometimes  called  the  resin  wash  is 
one  of  the  older  sprays  and  is  quite 
efficient  if  used  strong  enough.  Its 
chief  objection  is  in  its  preparation 
and  liability  to  injure  the  trees  and 
fruit.  Lime  sulphur  solutions  are  not 
efficient  scalecides  on  citrus  trees,  but 
are  used  mainly  as  a  red  spider  treat- 
ment and  a  fungicide.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture should  not  be  used  as  an  insecti- 
cide, but  as  a  fungicide  and  general 
tonic;  also,  for  some  of  the  obscure 
troubles  usually  ascribed  to  physio- 
logical conditions.  Soap  powders  do 
not  possess  any  great  insecticidal 
value  and  do  not  give  the  results  on 
citrus  scale  insects  usually  attributed 
to  them;  they  usually  contain  about 
twenty  per  cent  fatty  matter  (mostly 
from  tallow),  fifty  per  cent  washing 
soda  and  the  remainder  hydroscopic 
water  and  inert  matter.  They  are 
good,  however,  for  cleaning  off  smut 
following  bad  scale  infestations.  Dis- 
tillate oil  emulsions  and  kerosene 
emulsions  are  not  to  be  generally  rec- 
ommended unless  one  secures  a 
proper  oil  and  makes  a  perfect  emul- 
sion, or  one  that  will  not  separate 
after  it  is  applied  to  the  tree.  One  or 
two  commercial  products  are  on  the 
market  and  are  to  be  preferred  over 
home  made  preparations  on  account  of 
uniformity  and  better  emulsification. 

A  new  form  of  sulphur  which  is 
used  extensively  in  the  East  as  a  sum- 
mer fungicide  has  come  into  use  re- 
cently on  citrus  trees  in  Southern 
California  and  is  known  as  atomic  sul- 
phur. It  is  pure  sulphur  ground  very 
fine  in  the  presence  of  some  organic 
or  vegetable  oils  and  put  up  in  paste 
form  to  be  used  when  diluted  as  a 
liquid  spray.  As  the  fineness  of  sul- 
phur determines  in  a  measure  its  ef- 
ficiency, the  fact  that  atomic  sulphur 
is  about  90  diameters  finer  than  the 
best  resublimed  sulphur  makes  it  a 
very  valuable  spray  in  this  respect.  It 
is  practically  a  specific  for  red  spider, 
silver  mite,  mildews,  scab  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rot  during  the  summer 
months  on  all  varieties  of  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruits.   The  presence  of  the 


organic  oils  enables  it  to  spread  and 
penetrate  much  better  than  other 
forms  of  sulphur  and  the  action  ex- 
tends over  several  weeks.  The  lack  of 
any  caustic  materials  in  its  prepara- 
tion render  it  absolutely  safe,  much 
more  so  than  the  ordinary  lime  sul- 
phur as  a  summer  spray,  especially 
during  hot  weather.  Another  point 
not  to  be  overlooked  is  its  combina- 
tion value,  since  it  mixes  readily  with 
nicotine  sprays,  oil  emulsions,  Yel- 
Ros,  soap  solutions,  besides  many 
other  insecticides  for  use  on  decidu- 
ous trees. 

A  spray  to  be  of  any  use  against 
various  scale  insects  infesting  citrus 
trees  and  also  against  the  mealy  bug 
must  be  very  penetrating,  at  the  same 
time  safe  to  the  fruit  and  tree.  It 
should  also  leave  no  deposit  on  the 
fruit  and  foliage.  Within  the  past  two 
years  a  commercial  product  possessing 
these  requirements  called  Yel-Ros  ap- 
peared in  California  and  has  met  with 
great  success  as  a  general  scalecide 
and  mealy  bug  spray  on  citrus  trees. 
The  results  were  not  always  good, 
but  could  usually  be  traced  to  im- 
proper spraying,  work  at  the  wrong 
time  or  at  too  weak  a  strength 

It  is  not  within  province  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  discuss  or  recommend  the 
proper  strength  for  each  spray  to  be 
used  on  the  diferent  citrus  insects,  but 
a  few  words  on  the  time  of  applica- 
tion are  not  amiss.  Most  fruit  grow- 
ers are  prone  to  start  spraying  after 
nearly    all  of  the  damage  by  insects 


THE  conventional  method  of  spray- 
ing an  orchard  is  to  use  one  or 
more  wagon  sprayers  that  are  hauled 
down  the  rows,  but  a  method  which 
is  more  economical  both  in  time  and 
expense  is  in  use  in  the  Hayward 
Reed  orchard,  near  Sacramento.  Mr. 
Reed  has  72  acres  of  pears  and  the 
trees  are  in  soil  that  is  rather  wet, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  haul  heavy  spray 
wagons  through  the  orchard  during 
the  rainy  season. 

This  was  the  necessity  that  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system, 
which,  in  brief,  consists  of  a  central 
pumping  plant  where  the  spray  mixt- 
ure is  prepared  in  large  tanks.  A  gas- 
oline engine  and  force  pump  are 
operated  in  this  building  and  the 
spray  is  forced  through  lines  of 
piping  that  run  along  every  twelfth 
row  in  the  orchard.  Opposite  every 
twelfth  tree  is  a  connection  where  a 
spraying  hose  may  be  attached.  Two 
hundred  feet  of  hose  is  used  by  two 
men.  One  man  carries  the  hose  and 
the  other  handles  the  nozzle.  In 
this  way  196  trees  may  be  sprayed 
each  time  the  hose  is  attached. 

Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  if 
only  100  feet  of  hose  were  used,  so 
that  one  man  could  handle  it  alone. 
This,  of  course,  would  require  more 
pipin^  for  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  line  of  pipe  in  every  fourth 
row  and  a  connection  opposite  every 
fourth  tree.  In  this  system,  three- 
quarter  inch  galvanized  iron  piping 
is  used.  The  owner  thinks,  however, 
that  one-half  inch  piping  might  be 
large  enough.  No  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  during  the  time  the  sys- 
tem has  been  in  use. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem is  that  it  requires  but  one  pump- 
ing plant  for  a  large  orchard.  This 
plant  is  located  in  a  permanent  posi- 
tion near  the  water  supply.  One  man 
can  attend  to  the  mixing  of  the 
spray  and  one  man  at  each  nozzle 
in  the  orchard  can  do  as  much  work 
as  he  would  on  a  wagon  sprayer. 

The  system,  however,  eliminates 
teams  and  wagons  and  does  away 
with  extra  time  required  to  refill  the 
tank.  On  the  Reed  place  the  pump 
is  kept  running  during  the  entire  day. 
At  noon  half  the  nozzle  men  go  to 
dinner  at  a  time  so  that  the  spray- 


has  been  accomplished  and  then  at- 
tribute poor  results  to  the  spray  used. 
Another  great  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  spraying  citrus  trees  in  the 
past  was  a  desire  by  most  fruit  grow- 
ers to  kill  all  of  the  insects  with  one 
application,  which  style  of  spraying 
usually  injured  the  fruit  and  trees  on 
account  of  the  excessive  strength  used 
and  still  did  not  kill  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  the  insects.  It  is  a  much 
better  policy  to  make  two,  or  even 
three,  applications  both  in  regard  to 
the  killing  of  the  insect  and  safety  of 
the  tree,  using  the  spray  at  weaker 
strengths  and  performing  the  spray- 
ing at  the  proper  time. 

All  insects  are  much  easier  con- 
trolled at  certain  times,  and  this  is 
very  true  of  citrus  fruit  insects.  In 
spraying  for  the  black  scale,  red  scale, 
yellow  scale,  purple  scale  and  lungulus 
scale,  aways  try  to  operate  when  many 
young  are  present  and  repeat  the 
spraying  several  weeks  later.  Various 
bulletin  and  spray  calendars  give  the 
correct  time  and  strengths  of  the 
sprays  to  be  used  against  the  different 
insects  in  fungus  troubles.  Generally 
speaking,  July.  August,  September  and 
October  are  good  months  for  spray- 
ing against  scale  insects.  The  late  fall, 
winter  and  spring  for  the  control  of 
the  mealy  bug,  and  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  for  red  spider  treat- 
ments. Bordeaux  mixture  should  be 
applied  in  the  fall  after  fumigation  and 
never  before  unless  a  very  long  time 
intervenes  between  both  operations. 


ing  outfit  is  working  without  a  stop. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  avoids 
the  necessity  of  cleaning  out  the  pipe 
twice  a  day.  In  order  that  the  spray- 
ing mixture  may  not  settle  in  the 
pipes  and  thus  partially  clog  them, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  flush 
out  the  system  every  time  the  plant 
is  stopped  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  is  easily  done  by  shutting  oflE 
the  spraying  material  and  turning  in 
water. 

Another  economy  is  in  the  use  of 
the  engine.  Instead  of  allowing  this 
engine  to  stand  idle  most  of  the 
time  during  the  year,  it  is  connected 
with  a  line  of  shafting  and  used  for 
grinding  feed,  sawing  wood  and 
other  odd  jobs  that  require  power. 

When  the  pipes  were  laid  in  the 
orchard  they  were  placed  far  enough 
below  the  surface  to  avoid  hitting 
them  with  the  plows.  The  connec- 
tions were  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  rows,  which  since  has  been  found 
to  be  very  inconvenient.  If  they  were 
placed  close  to  a  tree  they  might  be 
kept  in  sight  all  the  time  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  hitting  them 
with  the  plow.  As  it  is,  they  must 
either  be  dodged  or  else  the  upright 
must  be  removed  after  spraying  is 
completed.  This  is  what  is  usually 
done,  but  it  necessitates  digging  up 
the  connections  the  following  year 
and  sometimes  it  is  quite  a  little 
trouble  to  find  them. 

The  reason  some  fruit  growers  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  their  spraying 
is  that  it  is  not  done  at  the  proper 
time  or  not  done  thoroughly.  With 
an  orchard  piped  for  spraying  the 
work  can  be  done  so  much  more 
qilickly  that  there  is  seldom  occasion 
for  its  not  being  done  at  the  proper 
time.  The  spray  may  be  applied 
immediately  after  a  shower  or  even 
between  showers,  which  is  usually 
impossible  with  the  wagon  sprayer. 
The  time  saved  is  enormous.  On  the 
Reed  place  6,500  large  pear  trees  were 
sprayed  in  10  hours  hy  using  ten  noz- 
zles, the  work  requiring  twenty  men. 
If  the  pipe  connections  had  been 
placed  closer  together,  ten  men  could 
have  done  the  same  work.  The  en- 
gine used  is  five  horse  power.  A 
200-gallon  supply  tank  is  used  with 
a  50-gallon  auxiliary  tank.  A  uni- 
form pressure  of  240  pounds  is  main- 
tained at  the  nozzle. 


Lime  sulphur  can  be  used  in  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring  as  a  general  clean- 
up spray  and  tonic,  but  care  should 
be  exercised  when  used  as  a  summer 
treatment  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  burn. 

If  the  expense  of  spraying  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  fumigation  it  is 
usually  possible  to  make  from  two  to 
three  applications  of  the  spray  for  the 
cost  of  one  fumigation.  The  main 
point  is  lost,  however,  in  this  com- 
parison. Spraying  should  be  used  as 
an  aid  to  fumigation,  and  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  as  a  general  in- 
vigwrator  and  cleanser,  especially  on 
old  orchards  where  only  continuous 
fumigation  has  been  practiced  for 
years.  The  spraying  of  citrus  groves 
every  year  or  every  other  year  with 
some  good  spray  can  not  be  too 
strongly  advised  for  helping  maintain 
a  healthy  and  strong  producing 
orchard. 


Culling  Out  Old  Ewes 

A  systematic  culling  out  of  a  flock 
and  the  replacing  of  the  culls  by  the 
most  thrifty  and  promising  is  a  feature 
of  sheep  management  that  deserves 
more  thought  than  is  ordinarily  given 
to  it.  It  must  be  attended  to  annual- 
ly if  the  owner  expects  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  general  improvement 
of  his  sheep. 

When  weaning  the  lambs  is  the 
most  opportune  time  for  this  work, 
for  it  is  then  that  the  owner  can  best 
estimate  the  value  of  each  ewe  on 
the  basis  of  her  performance,  both 
as  a  lamb  and  a  wool  producer.  If  a 
lamb  is  strong  and  thrifty  and  its 
mother  has  a  healthy,  rugged  ap- 
pearance, the  chances  are  that  she  is 
qualified  to  g:ive  service  for  at  least 
another  j'car,  especially  if  on  further 
examination  of  the  ewe  herself  it  is 
found  she  still  has  a  full  sound  set  of 
teeth  and  that  her  skin  has  a  good 
pink,  healthy  color.  Further  features 
to  consider  are  the  amount  of  wool 
and  its  quality,  and  whether  or  not 
her  udder  is  sound 

At  the  time  the  flock  master  is  cull- 
ing the  ewes  he  should  decide  on 
which  ewe  lambs  should  be  kept  to 
perpetuate  the  flock.  His  selection 
should  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
flock  uniformity  in  all  points  of  size 
and  type  and  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  lambs  that  are  selected.  The  cull 
ewes  and  lambs  should  then  be  turned 
with  the  wethers  in  order  that  they 
may  go  to  market  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition 


Sheep  as  Soil  Improvers 

It  is  universally  accepted  that  sheep 
droppings  under  like  conditions  con- 
tain a  larger  amount  of  fertility  than 
those  from  the  horse,  cow  or  hog. 
One  of  the  desirable  features  of  this 
product  is  the  uniform  distribution 
made  hy  the  sheep  over  the  land. 

In  Europe  the  value  of  sheep  in 
improving  impoverished  or  naturally 
thin  soils  has  been  recog^nized  for 
centuries.  It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  many  of  the  soils  would 
be  almost  worthless  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  densely  covered  with 
sheep.  Flocks  of  sheep  aggregating 
two  or  three  thousand  in  number  are 
not  uncommonly  seen.  The  various 
breeds  which  naturally  inhabit  rough 
mountain  lands,  and  precipitous  cliffs, 
where  only  scanty  and  coarse  herb- 
age exists,  manifest  their  great  value 
in  making  otherwise  worthless  land 
bring  in  profitable  returns. 

Much  of  the  gullied  land  and  waste 
hillsides  of  this  country  could  be 
utilized  profitably  in  the  production 
of  sheep.  .Many  farmers  have  proved 
4his  to  their  highest  satisfaction. 
Much  of  the  land  which  now  grows 
coarse  vegetation  can  restored  to 
profitable  tillage  by  the  nse  of  sheep. 
Fortunately  the  sheep  is  a  ruminat- 
ing animal,  and  with  the  compound 
stomach  can  make  use  of  much  of  the 
coarse  grass  and  weeds  which  thrive 
on  depleted  soils. 


Piping  an  Orchard  for  Spraying 

 By  John  Y.  Beaty 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Ministers  Discuss  Agricultural  Problems 


■pROBABLY  the  most  enthusiastic, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, meetings  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  country  life  conditions 
was  held  at  the  State  Farm  at  Davis, 
when  some  six  hundred  ministers  of 
all  denominations,  sects  and 
creeds,  representing  every 
section  of  the  State  from  the 
Mexican  to  the  Oregon 
boundaries,  and  from  the 
mountains  as  well  as  the  val- 
leys, assembled  there  for  a 
week's  visit. 

It  is  an  undisputed,  but  re- 
grettable fact,  that  the  trend 
of  the  native  born  population 
of  the  United  States'  is  to- 
ward the  city,  and  that  urban 
life  i<  attracting  a  large  per- 
centage of  boys  and  girls 
away  from  the  farm.  Many 
reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  this  condition,  but  until 
recently  the  country  church 
has  given  little  thought  to  the 
matter,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
minister  might  be  a  big  factor 
in  changing  these  conditions 
for  the  better.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  when  almost  "every- 
b  o  d  y  that  amounted  to 
much,"  from  the  president 
down,  lived  in  the  country 
and  had  no  desire  to  leave 
the  farm,  the  "parson"  was 
the  person  who  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  the  entire  community. 
He  was  well  fitted  for  this  lead- 
ership, because  he,  too,  lived  in 
the  country  and  understood  the 
problems  and  provocations  of  every 
member  of.  the  community.  Times 
and  conditions  have  changed.  Too 
often  now  the  minister  is  only  a 
Sunday  visitor  at  the  church,  and 
does  not  understand  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  his  flock  labor  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  that  the  preva- 
lence of  conditions  unfavorable  to 
country  life  has  been  too  well  aired 
not  to  have  attracted  many  away  from 
the  farm.  Many  farmers  to-day  be- 
lieve that  what  the  country  needs  is 
less  impractical,  unavailing  investiga- 
tion and  a  better  realization  that  the 
country  boy  and  girl  needs  more  ap- 
preciation and  recreation  on  the  farr.i 
and  less  condemnation  for  wanting 
what  the  city  offers.  These  phases  of 
country  life  were  discussed  by  minis- 
ters eager  to  take  advantage  of  tiiis 
opportunity  to  get  together  and  plan 
more  efficient  work  in  making  the 
country  church  a  helpful  feature  in 
farm  life. 

The  idea  of  "Ministers'  Week" 
was  not  to  make  farmers  of  the  min- 
ieters,  nor  to  have  agricultural  ser- 
mons preached  from  the  pulpit,  but 
to  give  the  preacher  a  view  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  present  day 
farmer  and  the  methods  the  Agricul- 
tural college  is  using  to  help  solve 
these  problems. 

All  branches  of  agricultural  activity 
were  covered  in  a  series  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  by  men  recognized 
as  representing  the  best  in  these  vari- 
ous lines  of  work.  Demonstrations 
were  of  practical,  educational  and  in- 
spirational value. 

Did  Mr.  Preacher  come  from  a  fruit- 
growing district?  There  were  lectures 
on  soils  and  their  management;  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  their  cultivation;  in- 
sect pests  and  their  elimination,  by 
prevention  or  extermination.  Lectures 
on  fruit  picking,  packing  and  market- 
ing gave  a  general  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  and  the  labor 
necessary  to  produce  annually  the 
millions  of  dollars  coming  from  the 
fruit  crop. 

Did  the  parson  come  from  a  dairy- 
ing district?  Types  and  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle;  their  adaptibility  to  Pacific 
Coast    conditions;    selection    of  the 


dairy  cow,  her  feed  care  and  the  prof- 
itable handling  of  dairy  products  were 
the  subjects  of  several  lectures. 

If  the  raising  of  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  or  horses  represented  the  lead- 
ing industry  of  a  community,  these 


stock,  fruit  trees,  and  fields  of  the 
State  farm  furnished  splendid  illus- 
trations for  these  lectures,  as  well  as 
the  practical  value  of  the  farm  to 
the  city  needing  produce  and  the 
country  needing  better  markets. 


Ministers  at  a  fleuioustriitioii  of  one  of  the  ns'icuiturai  prolilems  nntl  iiractic-e.s  of  tlie 
time.  Tile  rural  ministers,  tvitli  instruction  of  tbls  cliaracter,  will  become  more  efficient 
Qclds   and   brings   a   better   and   broader   rural  life. 


topics  were  handled  by  men  skilled  in 
every  phase  of  the  industry. 

Poultry  raising  and  the  marketing 
of  poultry  products,  grain  growing, 
truck  gardening,  and  about  every  thing 
else  in  the  line  of  crop  production, 
came    up    for    discussion.     The  live 


If  in  future  country  boys  and  girls 
hear  more  dollar-and-cent  value  of 
the  study  of  soil  conservation,  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  marketing  of  or- 
chard and  field  crops,  and  less  of  the 
"classic  shades"  a  valuable  lesson  will 
result.    The  connecting  links  in  this 


Farm  Markets  and  Production 


week  of  good  fellowship  and  study 
were  furnislied  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Agricultural  college,  who  planned  the 
week,  the  railroads  that  furnished  the 
transportation,  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  which  made  possible  the 
Week's  entertainment,  the  fac- 
culty,  directors,  students  of 
the  farm,  who  made  memora- 
ble the  State  Farm's  hospi- 
tality. There  was  not  a 
"grouch"  the  entire  week, 
from  the  daily  roundtable 
where  the  ministers  talked 
lover  in  open  meeting  the 
problems  of  their  work,  to 
the  baseball  grounds,  where 
in  friendly  spirit  the  farm 
Ijoys  in  several  well-contested 
innings  with  their  ministerial 
guests  demonstrated  the  value 
of  clean  athletic  sports  as  a 
part  of  any  creed. 

From  a  purely  materialistic 
point  of  view,  if  every  coun- 
try district  should  see  arise 
from  this  meeting  a  bigger 
attendance  at  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  a  better  coun- 
try church,  the  meeting 
would  prove  of  additional 
value.  At  any  rate,  it  estab- 
lishes the  California  country 
minister  in  the  lead  of  other 
States  in  a  ready  response  to 
the  invitation  to  help  along 
the  work  of  bettering  coun- 
try life  conditions. 
All  present  united  in  hoping  to  see 
a  repetition  of  such  a  week  and  in 
thanks  to  those  who  planned  and 
made  possible  the  meeting.  To  Dean 
Hunt.  Director  Van  Norman  and 
Professor  Cocherons'  untiring  efforts 
and  the  splendid  work  of  the  college 
boys  was  due  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  week. 


present 
in  their 


•r\AVID  F.  HOUSTON,  Secretary 
^  of  Agriculture,  has  just  issued  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  1913,  and 
it  presents  in  summary  many  broad 
economic  questions.  In  discussing  the 
problem  of  farm  production  he  says: 

"Increased  tenancy,  absentee  owner- 
ship, soils  still  depleted  and  exploited, 
inadequate  business  methods,  the  rel- 
ative failure  to  induce  a  great  major- 
ity of  farmers  to  apply  existing  agri- 
cultural  knowledge,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  dependence  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  food  supplies  warn  us  of  our 
shortcomings  and  incite  us  to  addi- 
tional efforts  to  increase  production." 

The  report  states  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  \vc  have  yet 
approximated  the  limit  of  our  output 
from  _^ie  soil  but  that  we  have  just 
begu'n  lO  attack  the  problem,  and  have 
not  reached  the  end  of  the  pioneering 
stage,  and  only  in  a  few  localities 
have  developed  conditions  where  reas- 
onably full  returns  are  secured.  We 
have  unmistakably  reached  the  period 
where  we  must  think  and  plan. 

In  discussing  the  markets  for  farm 
products  the  Secretary  says: 

"In  many  directions  further  produc- 
tion waits  on  better  distribution,  and 
the  field  of  distri1)ution  presents  prob- 
lems which  raise  in  very  grave  ways 
the  sinii)lf  issue  of  justice.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  the  farmer  does  not 
get  what  he  should  for  his  product; 
the  consumer  is  required  to  pay  an 
unfair  price,  and  unnecessary  burdens 
are  imposed  under  the  existing  sys- 
tems of  distribution.  No  one  can  see 
offhand  just  what  part  of  the  burden 
is  due  to  lack  of  systematic  planning 
or  inefficiency,  economic  waste,  or  to 
unfair  manipulation." 

The  report  outlines  the  projects  in 
this  field  as  covering  marketing  sur- 
veys, methods  and  costs  of  marketing, 
including  available  market  supplies  in 


given  production  areas,  demand  at 
consuming  centers,  cold  and  other 
methods  of  storage,  marketing  sys- 
tems and  prices,  and  costs  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution  of  farm 
products.  Other  studies  in  this  branch 
include:  investigation  of  transporta- 
tion problems  and  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  shipment,  study  of  city  mar- 
keting and  distribution,  study  of 
grades,  and  finally  co-operative  pro- 
duction and  marketing.  The  necessity 
for  standardizing  agricultural  products 
as  a  prerequisite  to  proper  marketing 
is  given  special  emphasis.  The  adop- 
tion and  universal  application  of  one 
uniform  standard  for  cotton  would  re- 
sult in  great  simplification  of  all  trans- 
sactions,  and  do  away  with  the  com- 
plex methods  of  figuring  buyers'  lim- 
its. Practically  the  same  results  would 
follow  and  the  same  evils  would  be 
removed  if  standard  grades  for  corn 
were  universally  adopted. 

"The  invidual  farmer  acting  alone  is 
helpless  before  the  problems  of  rural 
credit  and  of  marketing.  Concerted 
action  is  essential.  In  co-operative  ef- 
fort, equity  and  justice  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Co-operation  does  not  mean 
that  an  organization  shall  attempt  to 
establish  a  closed  market  and  to  fix 
prices.  This  should  he  condemned  as 
strongly  in  one  tield  of  industry  as  in 
any  other." 

It  is  recommended  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  grading 
standards  for  various  farm  products 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  the  stand- 
ards already  establishe<l  by  the  De- 
partment for  cotton  and  corn  grades. 

The  Secretary  in  his  recommenda- 
tions for  increasing  the  service  of  the 
department  suggests  that  the  Con- 
gressional seed  distribution  as  now 
conducted  be  discontinued,  and  that 
constructive  work  in  securing  and  dis- 
tributing new  and  valuable  seeds  and 
plants  be  substituted. 


With  the  Horses 

The  big,  clumsy  horse  is  the  fellow 
that  suffers  from  the  heat  most  as  a 
general  rule. 

If  a  colt  has  not  style  enough  nat- 
urally to  hold  his  head  high,  high 
mangers  will  not  make  him  do  it. 

A  horse's  usefulness  is  measured  by 
its  strength  and  rapidity  of  movement 
rather  than  by  size  and  weight. 

If  you  have  a  horse  which  the  wom- 
en and  children  can  drive  safely, 
think  twice  before  you  sell  it. 

In  breaking  a  colt,  remember  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  overload  and 
ruin  him  by  causing  him  to  balk. 

Sprained  tendons  and  joints  are 
often  the  effect  of  long-grown  hoofs 
continually  tamping  on  solid  floors. 

Study  to  feed  a  balanced  ration.  Do 
not  overlook  the  mineral  value  of 
each  feed,  especially  for  young  stock. 

The  actual  cost  to  keep  added  to 
the  service  fee  of  the  sir-^,  represents 
the  amount  at  which  horses  you  raise 
stand  you. 

The  well-bred  draft  horse  is  al- 
ways in  demand,  and  the  fanner  that 
breeds  it  constantly  is  the  one  that 
makes  the  most  profit  in  horses. 

The  patient  mule  is  not  much  for 
speed,  but  he  keeps  going  and  usually 
arrives  on  time. 

A  mule  never  seems  to  be  really 
frightened  at  anything.  When  he 
runs  away  he  does  it  through  pure 
love  of  mischief. 


Attention  to  Colts 

Give  the  colt  careful  attention,  good 
stabling,  good  feed,  exerc.-.e  and 
daily  handling  from  the  very  lust,  and 
you  can  train  him  to  do  good  work 
without  so  much  trouble  and  danger 
and  in  the  end  will  have  a  horse  you 
can  depend  on. 


Much  lamenosc  m-  ''"--,>s  jg  (jug  (-q 
improper  shoeing.  Horses  s'.iould  be 
shod  by  competent  blacksmichs  Is 
yours  one? 


t 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


COLUSA  COUNTY  (G.  R.  Boede- 
feld) — Prospects  are  good  for  a 
bumper  crop  of  grain.  Seeding  has 
been  extensive.  Ranges  are  in  ex- 
cellent shape  and  livestock  is  doing 
well.  The  fruit  harvest  is  over  and 
the  returns  have  been  good.  Orchards 
all  over  the  county  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Butte    County    (Earle    Mills)— An 

unprecedented  condition  exists  in  the 
orange  situation  this  year.  The  mar- 
ket in  the  East  is  so  demoralized 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sus- 
pend picking  until  a  material  ad- 
vance in  prices  could  be  secured.  In 
a  normal  year  this  district  has  all  its 
citrus  fruits  in  the  market  before 
Christmas. 

Humboldt  County  (George  B. 
Weatherby) — Importations  of  tall 
nursery  stock  indicate  considerable 
plantings  of  walnuts,  apples,  pears 
and  peaches.  The  walnut  stock  is 
mostly  of  the  Franquette,  Mayette 
and  Eureka  type  grafted  in  Cali- 
fornia black  roots.  It  is  believed  all 
these  varieties  will  do  well  in  the 
county  and  many  good  sized  tracts 
are  being  planted. 

Imperial  County  (F.  W.  Waite)— 
Citrus  fruits  are  now  ready  for  har- 
vesting. Prospects  are  good  for 
vegetables.  Considerable  livestock  is 
now  coming  into  the  valley  for  fat- 
ening.  According  to  contracts  now 
being  made  the  acreage  for  canta- 
loupes for  1914  will  be  more  than 
doubled.  There  are  now  signed  up 
for  the  coming  year  over  7,000  acres 
for  the  crop.  In  1913  there  were 
shipped  out  of  the  county  3,400  car- 
loads. 

Los  Angeles  County  -(William 
Wood)— Oranges  are  80  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop  and  of  excellent 
quality.  They  are  of  good  size, 
smooth,  and  very  sweet  for  the  stage 
of  ripeness.  Lemons  are  25  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  There  has  been  about  the 
usual  amount  of  packing  and  ship- 
ping this  season.  Vegetables  are  in 
unusually  good  condition  for  the  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  early  rains  and 
absence  of  severe  frosts.  Since  the 
rains  some  plowing  has  been  done 
and  a  large  acreage  of  grain  will  be 
sown  as  soon  as  another  good  shower 
arrives.  Prospects  are  good  for  the 
season.  The  fumigation  of  trees  is 
approaching  a  close  for  the  season 
in  the  orchards,  though  some  more 
will  be  done  in  the  larger  cities  and 
towns,  and  where  the  red  scale  is  m 
the  greatest  proportion.  Sprayers  in 
deciduous  orchards  are  getting  under 
way  for  treatment  for  peach  blight 
and  curl  leaf  and  San  Jose  and  sim- 
ilar scale.  VVe  latterly  have  had  very 
little  trouble  with  the  San  Jose  scale 
in  the  orchards,' but  in  the  towns  it 
occasionally  shows  itself  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent. 

Napa  County  (A.  D.  Butler- 
Farmers  in  this  county  have  had  a 
very  good  year,  though  the  crop  of 
fruits  has  been  somewhat  light. 
Pears  have  yielded  a  good  crop,  but 
peaches  have  been  about  30  per  cent 
of  normal,  prunes  about  50  per  cent, 
apples  about  40  per  cent  and  cher- 
ries about  .50  per  cent.  Grapes  have 
yielded  a  fair  crop.  Livestock  is  do- 
ing well.  There  has  been  about 
eight  inches  of  rain.  The  ranges  are 
in  good  condition,  and  plowing  and 
planting  grains  is  well  under  way. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton)— 
Deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds  have 
been  harvested.  We  have  a  fair 
stock  of  apples  and  winter  pears  on 
hand  that  are  commanding  good 
prices.  Oranges  are  being  harvested 
and  are  bringing  good  prices.  They 
are  all  of  h:-.z  :— -i:*-'  Grapes  have 
all  been  harvested.  icKays  and  a 
few  black  varieties  are  still  in  the 
n::.  !;et.    V.'inter    vegetables    are  in 


good  condition  and  livestock  is  doing 
well. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop) — 

Naval  oranges  arc  well  colored.  Va- 
lencias  are  making  good  growth. 
Lemons  are  in  fine  condition  and 
showing  good  winter  blooming. 
There  has  been  no  injury  from 
winds.  Vegetables  in  the  thermal 
belt  are  doing  fine.  There  was  one 
light  frost  during  the  month.    In  the 


■VVTILL  you  kindly  advise  me  if 
there  is  any  way  of  perma- 
nently getting  rid  of  the  annise 
weed.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  lot  in 
the  suburbs  here  which  is  covered 
with  this  weed.  In  the  summer 
when  the  seed  is  ripe  the  wind  scat- 
ters the  seed  all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood, causing  the  neighbors  to  com- 
plain. To  hire  someone  to  pull  up 
all  these  weeds  is  very  expensive  (as 
she  has  done  this  for  the  past  two 
years),  and  still  the  weed  continues 
to  grow. 

If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  rid 
of  this  weed  I  would  thank  you  for 
the  information. — M.  O.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Simply  removing  these  weeds  once 
during  the  season  does  not  kill  them 
out.  They  must  be  kept  so  that  no 
green  material  shows  above  the 
ground  for  at  least  eighteen  months. 
The  annis  is  a  root  spreader.  By 
this  method  of  removing  all  green 
portions  and  not  allowing  any  nour- 
ishment to  go  to  the  roots,  the  roots 
can  be  killed.  Constant  cultivation 
or  use  of  a  weed  cutter  or  weed 
knife  is  the  only  method  by  which 
the  weed  can  be  destroyed. 

T  WISH  to  be  advised  in  your  next 
issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  if 
there  is  any  remedy  for  preventing 
wild  jack  rabbits  from  eating  prune 
trees.  My  trees  were  set  out  last 
winter  and  headed  twenty-four  inches 
high.  After  the  trees  put  out  limbs 
the  rabbits  ate  them  off  as  fast  as 
they  grew  out,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  they  stand  on  their  hind  legs 
and  cut  the  top  out  of  the  tree  and 
cat  all  the  leaves  off.  They  keep 
this  up  all  summer,  and  now  they 
are  eating  off  the  dormant  buds  and 
what  stubs  of  limbs  are  on  the  tree. 
I  put  protectors  on  trees  when  I 
planted  them  and  also  whitewashed 
above  protectors.  Thanking  you  for 
any  information  you  may  confer,  I 
am — C.  J.  B.,  San  Martin,  Cal. 

Numerous  efforts  have  meen  made 
to  develop  some  material  which, 
placed  upon  the  trees,  would  deter 
the  rabbits  from  gnawing  them.  None 
of  these  materials  have  proved  at  all 
successful,  and  the  problem  reduces 
itself  to  one  of  getting  rid  of  the 
rabbits  altogether.  This  must  be  done 
by  either  rabbit-proof  fencing,  the 
use  of  dogs,  or  the  shotgun.  No 
other  practical  methods  exist  for 
holding  down  this  nuisance. 

pLEASE  give  me  all  available  in- 
formation  concerning  I'eterita. 
WHiere  can  seed  be  obtained?  Is  it 
a  suitable  forage  crop  for  northern 
California  coast  counties?  What  is 
its  value  for  dry  fodder?  For  ensi- 
lage? What  is  the  most  satisfactory 
forage  crop  for  Marin  county? — J.  T., 
Corte  Madera. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  indeed, 
for  you  to  obtain  seed  for  this  crop 
at  the  present  time.  It  may  possibly 
be  obtained  through  your  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Washington. 

It  is  a  crop  that  is  best  adapted  to 
the  dryer,  hotter  valleys  of  the  State, 
and  probably  not  desirable  for  the 
northern  coast  counties.    Its  value  for 


lowlands  tomato  plants  were  injured, 
but  in  most  places  just  the  tops  were 
nipped.  The  green  tomatoes  will 
still  ripen.  So  far  there  have  been  no 
high  winds. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff)— 
Citrus  fruits  are  coloring  nicely  and 
the  sizes  are  good.  The  crop  will 
exceed  the  earlier  expectations  and 
estimates  made  by  many  growers. 
.•\bout    100   cars   have   been  shipped 


dry  fodder  is  about  that  of  kafir  corn 
or  milo  maize,  and  for  silage  and 
ensilage  it  has  about  the  same  value 
as  these  other  materials.  It  is  high 
on  the  carbo-hydrate  side  and  can 
thus  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
nitrogen  carrying  feed,  such  as  al- 
falfa or  some  similar  crop. 

The  question  of  the  most  satis- 
factory forage  crop  for  Mendocino 
county  has  not  been  worked  out. 
However,  a  very  considerable  arrK-ant 
of  success  has  been  obtained  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  county  by  using  a 
combination  of  rye  and  vetch  (vicia 
sativa).  This  should  be  sowed  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty  pounds  per  acre. 
The  vetch,  which  is  of  high  nitrogen 
value,  uses  the  rye  to  climb  up  in, 
and  is  thus  kept  off  the  ground,  al- 
lowing the  easy  use  of  the  mowing 
machine.  This  combination  hay  is 
very  satisfactory,  indeed,  for  dairy 
animals  and  for  work  animals. 

.\fter  the  crop  has  been  cut  the  rye 
and  the  vetch  makes  a  second 
growth,  furnishing  a  verv  satisfac- 
tory pasturage,  indeed.  Of  course, 
this  crop  has  to  be  seeded  each  year. 

P  LEASE  tell  me  what  to  use  to 
eradicate  curly  leaf  on  peach  and 
apple  trees?  What  is  the  best  time 
to  prune  trees,  and  instructions  how 
to  prune  trees  of  this  description? 
Will  slips  of  Logan  berry  put  in  now 
bear  fruit  next  summer?  Please  have 
this  appear  in  your  January  number. 
—Dr.  J.  M.,  l.iis  Gilbert  street,  Oak- 
land, or  1519  San  Pablo  avenue. 

For  curly  leaf  on  peach  spray  with 
Bordeau.x  mixture  just  before  the 
leaves  open,  or  while  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant, and  again  when  fruit  is  formed. 

"Curly  leaf  of  apples  caused  by 
aphis  attack.  Spray  with  "Black 
Leaf  40"  when  aphids  first  appear. 

Apple  and  peach  trees  should  be 
pruned  when  dormant.  Apple  trees 
should  be  so  pruned  as  to  remove 
crossing  branches  and  to  allow  light 
and  air  to  reach  center  of  trees. 

Peach  trees  bear  on  wood  of  prev- 
ious year's  growth.  So  prune  as  to 
remove  as  little  as  possible  of  this 
new  wood.  Keep  centers  open  to 
air  and  sunshine. 

Logan  berries  are  propagated  by 
layering  the  shoots  in  summer  time. 
That  is  by  bending  down  the  tip  and 
covering  with  earth.  In  the  spring 
the  branch  is  cut  loose  from  main 
vine  and  the  rooted  set  is  ready  to 
transplant. 


culture  of  horse  radish. — J.  A.  C, 
Alameda. 

For  quick  growth  plant  roots,  or 
sets,  of  horse-radish  in  loose,  rich, 
sandy  loam,  or  good  well-tilled  gar- 
den soil  having  warm  exposure.  Give 
good  cultivation  and  during  dry  sum- 
mers some  irrigation.  Plant  roots, 
or  sets,  in  rows  two  fct  apart,  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  cover  three 
or  four  inches  deep.  Roots,  or  sets, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  reliable 
seedsman,  or  small  rootlets  may  be 
broken  from  roots  when  dug  for  use, 
then  stored  in  moist  sand  until  root- 
ed, then  used  for  sets. 


for  the  holiday  trade,  and  the  prices 
received  have  been,  in  the  main,  sat- 
isfactory. The  crop  of  wine  grapes 
was  fair  with  a  first-class  quality.  It 
is  too  early  to  make  estimates  as  to 
the  grain  crop.  A  large  acreage  is 
in  process  of  planting. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease) — We  have  not  yet  beaten  the 
brown  scale  which  made  its  appear- 
ance here  a  short  time  ago.  This  is 
a  new  pest,  but  we  hope  to  get  the 
best  of  it. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C.  W. 
Beers) — Pruning  and  fall  spraying  is 
now  in  progress.  With  the  citrus 
fruits  fumigation,  fertilization  and 
winter  preparation  of  soils  is  now 
under  way.  The  bean  fields  are  be- 
ing prepared  to  hold  the  maximum 
of  rainfall,  and  there  is  considerable 
of  liming  of  heavy  soils  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  The  rain- 
fall for  the  month  up  to  the  20th 
was  one  inch. 

San  Diago  County  (H.  A.  Wein- 
land) — Lemons  are  coming  in  rap- 
idly now.  They  are  running  a  little 
coarse,  but  otherwise  the  crop  is  ex- 
cellent. Oranges  will  run  somewhat 
undersized  where  water  was  scarce, 
but  prospects  for  these  are  good 
wherever  the  trees  have  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  freeze.  Much 
hay  and  grain  has  been  put  out,  the 
soil  begin  in  fine  condition  since  the 
recent  rains. 

Shasta  County  (George  A.  Lami- 
man) — AM  grain  crops  are  looking 
well  and  are  making  good  growth. 
The  rainfall  for  the  last  thirty  days 
has  been  six  inches.  Olive  picking  is 
still  under  way  and  the  crop  is  good. 
Tree  shipments  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive, there  being  19,000  already  re- 
ceived for  the  season.  These  are 
olives,  prunes,  peaches  and  apples. 

Ventura  County  (R.  S.  Vaile)— The 

new  crop  of  lemons  is  just  coming 
in  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  har- 
vest are  good.  Early  rains  are  per- 
mitting the  early  sowing  of  grain  and 
probably  half  of  the  county's  70,000 
acres  are  now  planted.  The  rainfall 
from  November  20  to  December  17 
was  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Yolo  County  (G.  H.  Hccke)— Or- 
anges are  now  being  harvested  in 
Runisey  and  Capay  valleys.  The  crop 
is  fully  up  to  expectation  in  quality. 
The  acreage  in  citrus  fruits  in  these 
favored  sections  will  be  largely  in- 
creased during  the  next  planting  sea- 
son. 

Yuba   County   (G.  W.  Harney)— 

The  citrus  fruit  yield  is  exceptionally 
good.  The  crop  is  being  slowly  mar- 
keted. A  large  part  will  be  used  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  The  total  pro- 
duction for  Yuba  county  this  year  will 
total  tifty  cars.  Grapes  are  all  har- 
vested. The  crop  was  normal.  A 
few  raspberries  are  in  the  market,  but 
the  harvest  is  ended.  Throughout 
the  county  much  land  is  being  pre- 
pared and  sown  to  barley  and  wheat 
Extra  large  plantings  will  be  made 
this  season  on  account  of  abundant 
rain.  Livestock  is  showing  up  to 
better  advantage.  The  rainfall  to 
date  for  the  season  is  TVj  inches. 
This  rainfall  has  given  great  encour- 
agement to  all  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural operations.  More  work  in 
these  lines  is  in  progress  than  for 
the  past  two  years.  Many  growers 
are  preparing  to  excell  in  fruit  and 
field  ))rockicts  for  exhibition  purposes. 
To  this  end  much  attention  to  ferti- 
lizers is  being  given.  In  1914  will  be 
grown  the  specimens  jlor  exhibition 
at  the  bix  exposition. 


All  things  in  the  way  of  backsets 
come  to  him  who  sits  around  and 
waits  when  he  ought  to  be  moving 
and  doing. 


Some  Problems  of  the  Farmer 
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Successful  Berry  Growing 


 By  M.  J.  Moniz,  Manager 

PERHAPS  it  may  seem  like  an 
easy  matter  for  some  people  to 
grow  berries,  but  to  grow  them  in  a 
proper  manner  to  obtain  the  real 
profits  and  results  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  hard  to  solve  by  a  great 
many  who  have  gone  into  the  culture 
of  this  product. 

In  preparing  soil  for  berry  plants 
plow  deeply — at  least  ten  inches.  Go 
over  the  ground  several  times,  cross- 
plowing  each  time,  and  between 
plowings  go  over  the  ground  with  a 
harrow. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  berries  is 
a  loose,  sandy  loam,  or  sub-clay, 
rather  well  drained.  This  is  espe- 
cially well  suited  for  Logan  berries. 
Mammoth  Ijerries  will  stand  a  much 
more  moist  soil,  provided  it  is  not 
sour.  Lawton  berries  will  also  stand 
a  fairly  moist  soil 

If  you  plant  Lawton  berries  be  sure 
that  you  get  strong,  well-rooted 
plants,  and  plants  rooted  in  a  field 
in  which  no  other  but  the  Lawton 
grew.  Put  them  eight  feet  apart  each 
way  in  rows  and  plant  eight  inches 
deep.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots,  but  leave  a  little  loose  dirt  on 
top  to  act  as  a  mulch.  Cut  the  tops 
of  the  plants  back  to  six  inches  above 
the  ground  to  assure  a  strong  growth 
of  new  canes  for  the  next  season. 

For  plants  of  the  Logan  and  Mam- 
moth berries  I  prefer  the  rooted  tips. 
Cover  the  ends  of  some  of  the  run- 
ners, or  vines,  several  inches  deep 
early  in  the  fall  and  let  them  remain 
two  or  three  months,  or  until  they 
show  well  developed  roots.  Some 
people  use  one  and  two  year  old 
plants,  but  I  prefer  planting  the 
rooted  tips,  as  I  have  found  them  to 
make  better  headway  after  planting. 
Plant  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  but 
for  the  Logans  put  ten  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  I  find  better  results  from 
the  Mammoths  if  put  twelve  feet 
apart  in  the  row. 

Use  care  in  planting  the  Logans 
and  the  Mammoths.  Dig  a  hole  large 
enough  so  that  the  roots  will  be  well 
distributed.  Do  not  bunch  them.  Press 
the  dirt  well  around  them  with  your 
hands,  and  always  leave  loose  dirt  on 
the  surface  so  the  ground  will  not 
pack  and  dry  around  the  plants. 

The  time  of  planting  depends 
greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ground.  In  the  berry  districts  of  So- 
noma county  January  is  a  good  time 
in  which  to  plant,  though  good  re- 
sults are  obtained  if  the  work  is  done 


Barlow  Ranch,  Sebastopol— ^  

later  in  the  season.  The  soil  should 
be  moist,  but  not  wet. 

Very  little  pruning  is  necessary 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
plant's  life.  They  do  not  reach  full 
bearing  growth  until  then.  In  prun- 
ing the  Lawtons  cut  all -new  canes 
that  grow  up  in  the  summer  back  to 
a  height  of  two  feet  during  the  first 
year.  Let  them  be  three  and  a  half 
feet  the  second  year  and  four  and  a 
half  feet  the  third  year.  After  that 
keep  them  at  the  latter  height.  Cut 
back  the  side  shoots  to  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length.  A  good  deal 
of  this  work  can  be  done  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  it  should  be  completed 
about  August  1.  There  will  not  be 
very  many  side  shoots,  or  laterals, 
until  after  the  second  year,  when  the 
vines  are  almost  full  grown.  In  the 
second  year,  soon  after  December  1, 
cut  out  all  the  old  wood,  that  is  the 
wood  that  produced  the  crop  the  pre- 
vious summer,  leaving  the  new  canes. 
There  should  be  then  about  three 
canes  to  the  hill.  In  the  third  year 
there  should  be  six  or  eight  canes. 
Prune  the  side  branches  and  laterals, 
which  are  then  about  ten  inches  in 
length.  Cut  off  about  a  quarter  of 
tlieir  length.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  burn  the  pruned  wood.  During 
the  second  year  the  Lawtons  should 
be  staked. 

The  pruning  of  the  Logan  berry  and 
the  Mammoth  berry  is  much  more 
simple.  There  is  very  little  to  do 
the  first  year,  but  after  the  second 
year  all  the  old  wood  should  be  cut 
away.  A  good  practice  is  to  cut 
up  the  wood  removed  and  scatter  it 
between  the  rows  of  plants  and  plow 
it  under.  It  serves  as  a  fertilizer. 
This  wood  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  "harvested.  This 
gives  more  vitality  to  the  young  run- 
ners and  allows  them  to  make  bet- 
ter growth.  These  two  varieties  put 
out  runners  much  like  the  wild  black- 
berry. These  should  be  trained  on 
trellises.  Drive  good  strong  stakes 
firmly  along  the  rows  and  stretch 
wires  on  the  stakes  One  wire  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground  will  do 
for  the  first  year.  Divide  the  run- 
ners each  way  from  the  plant  along 
the  wire.  During  the  second  year 
stretch  a  second  wire  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  first  wire. 
There  will  now  be  a  great  many  run- 
ners from  each  plant  Divide  these 
into  four  and  train  them  each  way 
along  the  two  wires. 
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New  Way 

RAPID  POWER  SPRAYERS 


Work  Perfectly  on  Hillsides. 


FOR  THE  LARGE  FRUIT  GROWER 
FOR  THE  AVERAGE  FRUIT  GROWER 
FOR  THE   SMALL    FRUIT  GROWER 

ileiiiitlfully  Illii.ttrnteil   Sprayer  Catalog — Free! 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 


San  Francisco 


Cuts  Through 
Hardpan. 


BENICIA  OI^CHAM) 
DISC  PLOWS 

ane  the  choice  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Fanner. 


Plows  Close  to 
Orchard 
Trees 


Best  and  Most  Practical  Plow  Made 

Contains  every  feature  which  is  best  suited  for  California 
Orchard  work.  The  only  disc  plow  available  for  use  behind 
a  small-tractor — one  man  operating  both  tractor  and  plow. 
Discs  can  be  changed  in  few  minutes  and  can  be  regulated 
to  plow  any  desired  depth  (down  to  10  inches)  and  width 
(to  12  inches) 

The  Benicia  Orchard  Disc  Plow 

von't  tip  over  and  rides  easy  as  a  wagon.  All  parts  are 
guaranteed  and  vvill  stand  the  hardest  strain.  No  trouble 
or  breakage  on  account  of  loose  nuts,  as  special  lock 
washers  are  used 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


4S3  Brannan  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DonH  Waste  Your  Water 

Dirt  ditches  waste  water  by  absorption,  seepage  or 
evaporation.  Surface  irrigation  pipe  saves  all  your 
water;  places  it  where  you  want  it.  By  its  use  you 
never  get  oversupply  in  one  place  and  undersupply  in 
another. 


is  the  strongest  service  irrigation 
pipe  made.  It  contains  no  riveted 
seams  to  spring  or  break  and  cause 
leakage. 

A-1  GALVANIZED  IRRIGA- 
TION PIPE  IS  a  portable  pipe- 
has  tapered  ends  making  it  easy 
to  connect  or  disconnect  different 
lengths. 

It  is  made  with  a  lock  seam — 
without  solder  and  without  rivets 
— the  seams  brought  together  and 
locked  under  heavy  pressure. 

You  can  pump  water  to  any  of 
the  high  places  on  youi  farm, 
which  saves  considerable  cost  in 


leveling  the  ground  or  where  con- 
ditions  make  leveling  impossible. 

A-l  GALVANIZED  IRRIGATIOX 
PIPE  is  strong  and  raade  of  heavy 
galvanized  pipe.  It  will  last  for 
years  and  witlistand  rougher  usage 
than  any  other  pipe. 

It  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  in  one 
length — 10  feet. 

SEMJ    FOR    BOOKI>ET    O.    K.— It 

contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
to  you  about  tile  uses  and  services 
of  irrigation  pipe  and  gives  you 
pointers  for  irrigating  your  farm 
that  you  probably  would  never  have 
thought  of.  U  gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  tlie  construction  of  Al 
Galvanized  Irrigation  Pipe  together 
■w\t\\  the  different  sizes  in  which 
It  is  made. 


Ames-Irvin  Gompany 


8th  and  Irwin  Streets 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Conserving  Our  Soil  Fertility 

■  ^By  Dr.  Charles  B.  Lipman  


E  who  has  to  deal  with  California  water  with  greater  ease  and  have 
soil     cannot,     without     paying     twice  the  amount  at  its  disposal.  A 


H 

dearly  for  his  neglect,  ignore  the  cause  deep    root    development,  therefore, 

of  the  formation  of  our  justly  cele-  makes    possible    under    our  climatic 

brated  deep  soils  which  gives  us  the  conditions  the  utility  of  the  greater 

key  to  our  modern  conception  of  ra-  depths  ot  the  soil  which  we  own,  as 

tional  soil  development  in  the  arid  re-  m"ch  as  the  surface;  and  by  making 

giou.   This  important  fact  is  the  man-  the  surface  soil  more  lasting  in  its 

ner  in  which  clay  is  formed  and  how  fertility  and  placing  a  more  adequate 

such  clay    formation    differs  in  arid  supply    of    food    and    water    at  the 

and  humid  regions  P'^"*  ^  disposal,  serves  as  one  of  the 

Clay  is  largely  formed  from  two  of  greatest  blessings  of  him  who  grows 

the  most  common  and  most  widely  '^^9^,^  proht. 

spread  minerals  of  the  earth's  crust,  .  -l      six  most  important  considera- 

namely,    potash    and    soda    feldspar,  tions  in  California  soil  fertility  are: 

which  are  respectively  compounds  of  Deep  plowing  of  our  soils. 

aluminum  with  potash  and  silic  acid  .  Prevention  of  formation  or  break- 

and  of  aluminum  with  soda  and  silic  '"f  "P  plow-%ole. 

acid.    Now  potash  and  soda  in  these  Irrigating  in  deep  furrows. 

two  feldspars  ^e  easily  leached  out  Deep  incorporation  of  manures  and 

under  the  action  of  rain  and  other  fertilizers. 

forms  of  water  which  descend  upon  frequent  summer  culUvation. 

the  earth,  the  aluminum  silicate,  be-  ,^r«^"  manuring  and  maintenance 

ing  practically  insoluable,  remaining  of  the  humus  and  nitrogen  supply, 

behind,  and  that  is  clay.    The  largest  ^  There  is  many  an  orchard  in  the 

amount  of  clay  is  formed  where  leach-  State  in  which  two  inches  of  rain 

ing  and  weathering  agencies  attacking  water  saved  by  a  deeply  p  owed  soil 

the  feldspars  of  soil  material  are  most  against  alike   amount    ost  by  a 

active  and  potent  similar     soil    plowed    shallow  have 

In  soil  in  which  clay  forms  more  ^Pe'led  the  difference  between  profit 
slowlv  the  particles  are  much  less  ce-  loss  during  the  last  year^  It  is 
mented  than  those  in  which  the  clay  thus  by  throwing  open  a  much  larger 
forms  rapidlv.  Therefore,  soils  of  the  surface  of  sod  particles  for  catching 
former  type' must  be  looser  and  par-  '"a""  .and  irrigation  water  that  deep 
take,  when  considered  by  and  large,  P'owing  acts  as  one  of  the  most  po- 
cf  more  of  the  sandy  soil  structure  tent  methods  of  moisture  conserva- 
than  of  the  clay  soil  structure.  But  tion  that  we  can  employ.  In  addi- 
why,  will  be  asked,  does  a  greater  or  tjO".  't  makes  possible  the  more  ac- 
less  amount  of  cementation  of  the  soil  t've  bacterial  development  at  great 
particles  through  more  or  less  clay  depths  in  the  soil,  and  more  rapid 
formation,  so  markedly  influence  the  ^eathenng  of  the  soil  minerals,  there- 
soil  structure^  '°'"e    incre:ising    the    available  food 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  sim-  ^"PP'y'  ^"d  the  much  deeper  root  de- 

ple.    It  determines  to  a  considerable  velopment   of    the   plant     Who  can 

degree  the  amount  of  air  which  can  truthfully  say,  in  view  of  these  argu- 

be  held  by  the   soil  and  still  more  '"^nts,   that   it   is   possible   to  over- 

markcdly  the  amount  of  air  which  can  emphasize    the    importance    of  deep 

penetrate  into  the  depths  thereof.  plowing  in  Calitornia  soils? 

Again  it  is  asked,  how  does  this  dif-  As   to  the   proper  depth   to  plow 

ferencc  in  air  penetration  account  for  under  different  conditions,  I  want  to 

such  a  striking  difference  observed  be-  say   that   in   an  orchard  it  may  vary 

tween  the  soils  of  the  humid  and  arid  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  depending 

regions?  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other 

In  just  this  way.    .\ir  makes  possi-  circumstances    regarding   tillage  op- 

ble  the  proper  acti\-ities  of  three  of  erations  on  the  ranch.     The  greater 

the   essential   agencies   to   successful  depth  is  to  be  prefererd.    There  is  no 

and   healthy   plant    growth,    namely;  necessity  for  changing  suddenly  from 

proper   root   development   of   plants;  a  shallow  to  a  deep  plow  depth.  It 

proper  development  of  the  denizens  would  suffice  gradtialiy  to  attain  that 

of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soils  in  condition   recommended    by  plowing 

numbers    and  efficiency — the    bac-  an  inch  or  two  deeper  each  succeed- 

tcria,  fungi  and  others  and  the  prop-  ing    season.      Moreover,    with  such 

er    oxidation    and    solution    of    soil  methods  of  plowing  pursued,  but  one 

minerals    which    are    used    as    plant  plowing  a  year  will  .suffice  to  render 

food.  the  soil  one  of  proper  air  and  mois- 

In  just  such  measure,  therefore,  as  ture  conditions, 

air  is  admitted  to  the  soil  depths  will  Plowsoie   in   soils  is  produced  by 

conditions  therein,  other  things  being  plowing  at  the  same  depth  year  after 

equal,  be  made  congenial  for  the  de-  vear,  or  through  the  washing  of  fine 

velopment  of  these  powerful  agencies  clay  and   silt   into   the   soil   by  irri- 

in  ...c  regulation  of  a  plant's  develop-  gation  or  rain.     An  passes  through 

ment.    Moreover,  in  just  such  meas-  the    plowsoie   layer    only    with  the 

ure    as    we    contribute    by    artificial  greatest  difficulty  and  water  IFkewise 

means  to  the  greater  or  less  pene-  can  percolate  but  slowly  through  it. 

tration  of  air  .mo  the  soil  depths  do  If  this  condition  is  allowed  to  con- 

we  contribute        the  greater  or  less  tinue  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  soil 

efficiency  of         agencies  named;  in  the  result  will  be  that  the  roots  will 

the  former  cas     augmenting,  in  the  tend  to  come  to  the  surface   for  air, 

latter,    defeating    I'le    purposes    to  warmth  and  more  available  food  and 

whose  end  the  na  -.ral  agencies  de-  we  graduallv  produce  from  a  natur- 

scribed  above  are  op  rating.  ally  deep  soil  an  artificially  shallow 

We  should  expect  that  in  soils  of  one. 
the  arid  region,  owing  to  slow  clay  Plowsoie  shroiild  be  broken  up  with 
formation,  the  interest  of  many  gen-  a  subsoil  plow  if  it  is  already  formed, 
erations  of  plants  is  best  subserved  Three  or  four  furrows  between  two 
because  deep  root  cultivation  is  made  rows  of  trees  will  improve  condi- 
possible,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  tions  markedly.  If  the  plowsoie  is 
the  roots  themselves  can  obtain  the  thin  it  may  be  broken  up  with  an 
necessary  air  supply,  but  because  the  ordinary  deep  plowing  with  a  mold- 
other  agencies  named,  and  which  are  board  plow.  To  prevent  the  forma- 
concerned  in  a  large  measure  with  tion  of  a  plowsoie  change  the  plow 
the  welfare  of  the  plant,  are  also  depth  from  year  to  year,  and  break 
made  to  operate  efficiently.  up  the  compacted  and  silted  bottoms 

We  value  deep  soils  so  highly  for  of     irrigation     furrows     instead  of 

purposes  of  making  possible  a  large  merely  covering  them  with  loose,  dry 

and  deep  root  development  on  the  soil. 

part  of  the  plant.    It  is  only  reason-  These  remarks  on  the  prevention 

able  to  expect  that  a  plant  that  has  and  breaking  up  of  plowsoie  and  ir- 

twice  as  many  water  fiilms  to  draw  rigation  hardpan  have  for  their  prin- 

on,  because  of  its  superior  root  de-  cipal  purpose  the  more  adequate  op- 

velopment,  should  obtain  its  food  and  eration  of  the  deeper  soil  layers  so 


You  can  now  get 
Burbank's  Goldi'id^e 

^PPLE 

for  your  orchard 

The  Burbank  "Gold 
Ridge"  has  never  before 
been  offered  the  public.  It  is  pale  yel- 
low with  a  crimson  blush,  smooth  and 
perfect;  an  early  ripener;  ripens  with 
the  Baldwin  and  other  winter  apples. 

The  tree  is  strong,  a  good  grower  and  the  fruit  finer,  larger  and  more 
succulent  than  its  parent,  the  Newtown  Pippin. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  new  creations  of  Luther  Burbank  described  in 
our  1914  nursery  catalog.  Send  for  this  book  at  once — familiarize 
yourself  with  the  big  revenue-producing  original  Burbank  novelties 
— berries  three  inches  in  circumfertnce  one  way  by  four  the  other; 
cherries  more  than  three  inches  in  circumference  with  a  very  email  pit 
that  sold  for  $3.10  per  pound  wholesale.  You  will  find  described  in 
this  catalog  the  giant  plum,  the  stoneless  plum  and  a  plum  which 
bears  profusely  when  most  others  fail.  Also  hundreds  of  other  vari- 
eties of  fruits,  berries  and  plants.  To  be  familiar  with  th<m  is  an 
education  in  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  them  means  increased 
profits  on  your  output.  Remember,  it  requires  as  much  time  and 
labor  to  grow  ordinary  productions  as  these  sure  money  bringers. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  anything  required  in  the  seed  and 
nursery  line  in  addition  to  the  original  Luther  Burbank  productions 
— citrus  trees,  ornamental  trees,  sbubbery,  potted  plants,  evergreens 
and  all  the  standard  varieties  of  fruits.  'Write  for  our  1914  catalog  0  p 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  Luther  Burbank 
Horticultural  Productions 

Burbank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


AV  A  R  XriXr/^  To  be  sure  of  obtaintne 
n.IVi'^li'N  VJ  original  I.uther  Burbank 
productions,  look  for  the  seal  on  all  purchases  you 
make.  None  genuine  witliout  it.  This  ia  a  pro- 
tection to  you  aod  one  to  whicfi  you  should  eive 
heed. 


STABLE  MANURE  FERTILIZER 


Write    for   qnntntlnnM.  Addrenit 


TAYLOR  STREET  STABLES,       "li;*  ^''LIT' 


Honest  Nursery  Stock 

means  more  than  merely  a  live  tree  or  plant.  It  means  more  than  a  good 
root  or  a  good  top.  It  means  nursery  goods  with  the  best  efforts,  best 
knowlcdpe  and  best  brains  of  the  grower  hack  of  it.  to  insure  the  planter 
highest  results.  Our  stock  is  that  kind.  We  stand  and  arc  known  for 
quality  in  Nursery  Stock  and  for  service  to  our  customers. 

Our  specialties  are  Deciduous  Trees,  Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and 
Hardy  Ornamentals. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

TfiQ  FRESlotuRSERYOalNC 


1824  Tulare  St.,  Fiisno,  Cal. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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as  t»  make  in  them  more  congenial 
condition  for  the  development  of 
plants'  roots  and  to  prevent  the  mass- 
ing of  the  feeding  roots  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  where  both  the  food 
and  the  water  supply  may  soon  be- 
come insufficient  properly  to  main- 
tain them.  A  similar  purpose  at- 
taches to  irrigation  in  deep  furrows. 
By  means  of  the  latter  but  little  of 
the  irrigation  water  wets  the  surface. 

No  fears  need  be  entertained  as  to 
the  effects  of  subsoiling  or  deep  plow- 
ing on  trees  growing  in  soils  which 
have  already  been  plowed  shallow. 

With  respect  to  manures  and  fer- 
tilizers, which  are  the  carriers  of 
plant  foods  to  the  roots,  the  same 
rule  holds  as  to  the  air  and  water 
supply.  I  am  constrained,  therefore, 
to  recommend  consistently  that  ma- 
nures and  fertilizers  be  deeply  incor- 
porated in  the  soil. 

Perhaps  nothing  else  in  our  farm 
practice  can  be  said  to  be  attended 
with  such  striking  results  as  the 
mulching  soil  for  the  purpose  of  mois- 
ture conservation. 

The  purpose  of  the  mulch  consists 
merely  in  having  something  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  which  will  act  as 
a  blanket  and  prevent  the  dissipa- 
tion of  soil  moisture  as  it  is  brought 
to  the  surface  by  a  combination  of 
physical  forces.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  best  mulch  must  be  the  one  that 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  feasible  to 
employ  in  soil  manngement,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  efficient  in  mois- 
ture conservation. 

There  are  only  two  materials  that 
could  possible  answer  to  such  de- 
scription under  ranch  conditions. 
These  arc  the  straw  mulch  and  the 
dust  mulch.  From  recent  experiments 
in  this  State  by  fruit  growers  I  am 
inclined  to  class  straw  mulching  with 
dust  mulching  as  a  thorouglily  prac- 
tical method  and  particularly  for  or- 
chard conditions  even  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale.  Not  only  -  can  we 
conserve  more  water  by  using  the 
straw  mulch,  but  we  can  conserve  the 
humus  of  the  soil  by  decreasing  the 
rate  of  oxidation  of  organic  matter, 
and  we  can  also  eliminate  other  mis- 
chief to  tlie  soil  which  constant  culti- 
vation with  heavy  tillage  instruments, 
necessary  in  preserving  an  effiicient 
dust  mulch,  is  bound  to  entail.  The 
straw  used  should  preferably  be  that 
from  legumes,  such  as  lima  beans, 
and  have  the  merit  of  cheapness,  ef- 
ficiency as  a  water  and  humus  con- 
server  and  as  a  valuable  material  for 
humus  formation  and  nitrogen  addi- 
tion. 

But  we  can  alwaj's  fall  back  on  the 
old  reliable  dust  mulch,  which,  under 
all  conditions,  is  feasible  and  des- 
tined to  remain,  perhaps  forever,  the 
most  widely  used  metliod  of  mulch- 
ing which  we  know.  I  recommend 
that  at  least  a  five-inch  dust  mulch 
be  maintained  on  the  soil's  surface  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  Light  tillage 
instruments  should  be  employed. 


Citrus  By^Products 

One  of  the  most  educational  fea- 
tures of  the  National  Orange  Show, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, February  18  to  25,  will  be  an 
exhibit  of  citrus  by-products,  both 
factory  and  home  made.  By-product 
manufacturers  will  be  in  charge  of 
one  department  of  the  exhibit,  and 
house^vives  will  preside  over  the 
other  department.  Marmalades, 
desserts,  extracts,  candied  fruits, 
oils,  fhivorings,  salads,  acids  and  vine- 
gar will  be  among  tlie  e.shibits,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  cull  oranges 
and  lemons,  which  are  not  good 
enough  to  pack  and  ship,  are,  never- 
theless, worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  citrus 
growers  of  the  State.  The  idea  of 
educating  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
utilizing  cull  citrus  fruit  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  government  as  well 
as  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every 
man  in  the  State  who  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  great  citrus  industry  of  California. 


WORSFS 

Garden  Guu^o 


a  book  that  should 
e  in  every  home. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  com- 
pilation of  vegetable,  flower,  tree  and  plant 
knowledge  we  have  ever  issued.    It  is  liberally 
illustrated  and  gives  explicit  and  plain  instructions 
as  to  the  planting  of  seeds,  trees,  plants  and  bulbs. 

TAere  h  no  charge  for  this  boo^.    It  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

The  Product  of  Morse's  Seeds  is  Unexcelled 

We  are  the  largest  seed  dealers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Alfalfa,  Grasses,  Clover,  Etc. 

Our  products  are  selected  and  grown  with  ex- 
treme care.    We  aim  to  produce  the  best  in 
everything  we  grow. 
Our  standard  varieties  of  seeds  in  all  good  stores. 
The  name  "Morse"  connected  with  a  seed, 
bxilb,  tree  or  plant  is  a  guarantee  of  ex- 
cellence. 

SEND  FOR  HORSE'S  1914  GARDEN  GUIDE  NOW. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

109  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


LIVESTOCK 


Have  You  Live- 
stock You  Want 
to  Sell? 


—AND— 

OWNERS 


Do  You  Want 
to  Buy 

Livestock? 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  offers  you  co-operation  in  your  efforts  to 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  HERD 

or  to  dispose  of  your  surplus  stock. 
Livestock  is  the  life  of  the  farm.  Orchard  and  ['-arin  ijives  yon  vakiable  hints  in  every  issue  on 
its  care  and  manaf^ement.  Our  new  livestock  folder  will  be  sent  free  on  request.    It  contains 
something  every  farmer  and  breeder  should  know. 

Address  Livestock  Department 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Hearst  Buildia:^^ 


San  Francisco 
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California  Animals  Win  at  Northwest  Show 


-By  F.  H.  Grinnell- 


TO  Portland  belongs  the  honors  of 
holding  the  first  fat  stock  and 
dairy  show  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  given  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  and  brought  to  a 


Junior   Champion   Holstein,   bred  and 
University  of  California. 

close  Saturday,  December  15.  The 
show  was  a  monster  success  and  as 
a  result,  it  will  be  made  a  permanent 
affair,  which  bids  fair  to  become  as 
great  if  not  greater  than  the  great 
National  Live  Stock  Show,  held  at 
Chicago  each  year. 

The  exposition  just  closed  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
Northwest.  There  was  a  total  of 
3,000  animals  shown,  owned  by  850 
exhibitors. 

Some  exceedingly  high  prices  were 
paid  for  stock  auctioned,  the  highest 
price  being  $852.50,  by  the  Union 
^leat  Company  for  the  grand  cham- 
pion j-earling  steer  bred,  raised  and 
exhibited  by  the  University  of  Idaho. 

The  dairy  stock,  however,  was  the 
main  attraction  for  the  buyers  and 
the  highest  price  offered  was  $825  for 
a  2-year-old  Holstein  bull  by  F.  S. 
Stinson  of  Hollywood  to  the  Mun- 
roe  Company  of  Spokane.  W.  F. 
Royce  of  Tacoma  paid  $735  for  a 
junior  bull  to  the  Munroe  Company. 
Mr.  Stinson  paid  $700  for  a  Holstein 
cow. 

.'\mong  the  fine  dairy  stock  on  ex- 
hibition was  the  $10,000  Ayreshire 
bull,  "Peter  Pan,"  owned  by  J.  W. 
Gise  of  Seattle,  a  $5,000  Holstein  cow 
exhibited  by  the  Munroe  Company  of 
Spokane  and  the  grand  champion 
heifer  of  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
a  beautiful  Jersey  owned  and  ex- 
hibited by  J.  B.  Stump  &  Son  of  Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

While  the  cattle  were,  of  course, 
the  main  attraction,  and  the  dairy 
stock  the  more  interesting  of  the  two 
classes  of  cattle,  the  sheep  and  hogs 
attracted  considerable  attention  and 
competition  for  the  awards  in  the 
various  classes  was  very  keen.  Some 
exceptionally  fine  specimens  were 
seen. 

Peter  Pan  was  really  the  main  at- 
traction of  the  show  and  had  no 
trouble  in  taking  all  the  awards  in 
the  .\yreshire  class.  He  was  brought 
from  Scotland  three  years  ago  by 
J.  W.  Clise  after  it  had  defeated 
everything  else  of  its  kind  in  Scot- 
land, and  two  years  ago  it  took  the 
grand  championship  at  the  national 
show  at  Chicago.  One  of  his  get  won 
the  3-year-old  championship  and  an- 
other the  4-year-old  championship  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show.  A  few 
months  ago  one  of  his  2-year-old 
cows  made  the  world's  record  for 
milk  production.  He  is  a  great  show 
animal  and  seems  to  realize  his  im- 
portance. 

In  the  Guernsey  class,  Sanders  & 
Butler,  who  came  the  greatest  dis- 
tance   to    compete,    took    off  first 


onrned  by  the 


honors  with  their  herd.  They  took 
the  senior  champion  and  grand  cham- 
pion bull  award,  the  senior  champion 
cow  or  heifer  award,  and  the  grand 
champion  cow  or  heifer  award.  A. 
L.  Gile  of  Chinook,  Wash.,  was  his 
competitor  for  cham- 
pionship honors  and 
took  the  awards  for 
the  junior  champion 
heifer.  Sanders  &  But- 
ler took  the  award  for 
the  best  herd  in  this 
class. 

The  results  in  the 
Jersey  displays  were  a 
surprise  to  many  stock 
people,  who  expected 
the  bull  exhibited  by 
J.  B.  Stump  &  Son  to 
take  the  grand  cham- 
pionship honors,  but 
instead,  G.  G.  Hewitt 
carried  off  the  coveted 
honor.  The  Stump 
bull  won  the  senior 
championship  and  the 
championships  in  the 
cow  or  heifer  class, 
junior  champion  heifer 
class  and  the  grand 
champion  cow  or  heifer  class.  In  all, 
Stump's  herd  was  a  marvel  and  the 
feature  was,  of  course,  "Ula  of  Fair- 
acres,"  the  champion  heifer  at  the 
national  show. 

The  Munroe  Company  of  Spokane 
was  the  biggest  exhibitor  in  the 
Holstein  class.  The  company  secured 
the  junior  champion  bull  award,  sen- 
ior champion  cow  or  heifer  award, 
grand  champion  cow  or  heifer  award, 
second  in  the  young  herd  class,  third 
in  the  calf  herd,  and  first  in  the 
group  class. 

W.  K.  Newall  of  Gaston  won  the 
senior  champion  bull  and  the  grand 
'champion  bull  award.  The  University 
of  California,  which  exhibited  a  fine 
herd  of  Holsteins,  won  the  junior 
champion  heifer  award.  The  univer- 
sity also  took  the  first  award  for  the 
best  calf  herd. 

In  the  Shorthorn  classes,  A.  D. 
Dunn  of  Wapato,  W'ash.,  won  the 
senior  champion  bull  award,  the  grand 
champion  bull  award,  senior  cham- 
pion cow  or  heifer  award,  junior 
champion  bull,  junior  champion  heifer 
and  grand  champion  cow  or  heifer 
awards.  He  won  against  two  other 
exhibitors. 

In  the  Hereford  class,  A.  B.  Cook 
of  Helena,  Mont.,  won  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  bull  awards,  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  cow  or 


heifer  awards  and  junior  champion 
heifer  award.  The  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia won  the  junior  champion  bull 
award.  Cook  won  the  aged  herd, 
young  herd  and  calf  herd  awards. 

In  the  fat  sheep  classes,  for  weth- 
ers one  year  and 
under,  the  University 
of  Idaho  took  all 
awards,  while  in  the 
wether  lamb  class,  it 
took  the  first  award 
with  the  University  of 
California  second,  and 
the  University  of  Ore- 
gon third  and  fourth. 
The  champion  wether 
in  the  above  class  was 
won  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho. 

In  the  Cotswold 
Sheep  class,  F.  A. 
K  o  s  e  r  of  Rickreal, 
Ore.,  and  Riddell  & 
Son  of  Monmouth, 
Ore.,  were  the  only 
exhibitors.  Koser  won 
the  champion  awards 
for  all  classes  of  this 
stock. 

In  the  Hampshire 
Down  Sheep  class,  the  exhibitors 
were  Ed  Schoel  of  Albany,  Ore.;  W. 
K.  Newall,  Gaston,  Ore.,  and  the 
University  of  California.  In  this  ex- 
hibit, the  University  of  California  was 
as  easy  winner  in  all  championship 
contests. 

In  the  Shropshire  sheep  class,  C. 
E.  Cleveland  of  Gresham,  Ore.,  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and 
Knollin  &  Finch,  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  were  the  only  competitors  and 
divided  honors  about  equally.  Knol- 
lin &  Finch  took  the  championship 
awards, 

In  the  Oxford  Down  class,  William 
P.  Emery  won  the  championship 
awards.  W.  W.  Cleveland  was  the 
only  exhibitor  in  the  Dorset  Horn 
class  and  took  all  awards.  The  same 
condition  existed  in  the  .'Angora  goat 
display,  which  was  given  by  Riddell 
&  Son  of  Monmouth,  Ore. 

The  fat  swine  exhibitors  were 
among  the  keenest  contestants  in  tlie 
show  and  a  very  keen  rivalry  existed 
among  them,  especially  in  the  Poland 
China  classes.  J.  H.  Trout  of  Parma, 
Idaho,  won  the  Kidwcll  &  Caswell 
cup  for  the  grand  champion  carload 
of  hogs. 

The  Durac  Jersey  Swine  senior 
boar  championship  went  to  G.  M. 
Harvey  of  Salem,  the  junior  cham- 
pion boar  to  C.  S.  Magee,  McMinn- 


ville.  Ore.;  the  senior  champion  sow, 
grand  champion  boar  and  grand 
champion  sow  to  Harvey  and  the 
junior  champion  sow  to  Magee. 

■The  Poland  China  swine  champion- 
ships were  taken  for  the  most  part 


"Peter.  Pan,"  the  Krand  champiou  Ayreshire  Bull  oirned  by  J.  W.  Cllae  of  .Seattle. 


Junior  Champion  Hereford  Bull,  bred  and  o>Tued  by 
the   I  niverxity  of  California. 


by  R.  W.  Hogg  of  Salem.  To  him 
was  awarded  the  prizes  for  the  grand 
cha.mpion  boar,  junior  champion  sow 
and  grand  champion  boar.  H.  Wil- 
lard  of  Dayton,  Wash.,  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  grand  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  F.  P.  Farrington  of 
Salem  won  the  senior  champion  sow 
and  grand  champion  sow  awards. 
'  I  E  University  of  California  had 
*  an  exhibit  of  seventeen  animals 
at  the  Pacific  International  Live  Stock 
Show  during  the  past  month  at  Port- 
land, and  they  were  awarded  a  total 
of  twenty-four  prizes,  including  five 
championships,  seven  firsts,  ten  sec- 
onds and  two  thirds.  Only  one  ani- 
mal failed  to  get  into  the  money  and 
the  two  thirds  were  awarded  in 
classes  where  the  university  had 
already  taken,  in  one  case  first  and  in 
the  other  case  first  and  second 
moneys.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen 
animals  exhibited  were  bred  at  the 
university  farm  at  Davis,  the  only 
exception  being  young  Guernsey  bulls 
from  the  Fernridge  herd  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  University  from  J.  H. 
Mackenzie  of  Yuba  City.  The  Here- 
ford steer.  University  Joe,  which  won 
second  for  the  university  in  the  2- 
year-old  class  for  fat  steers,  was  pur- 
chased by  a  representative  of  the 
Western  Meat  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  was  an  unusually  tidy 
steer,  although  showing  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  age,  being  nearly  a  year 
younger  than  his  winning  competitor. 

The  pure  bred  yearling  .A.berdeeri 
Angus  steer  that  was  champion  of 
the  California  State  Fair  was  included 
in  the  university  exhibit  at  Portland 
and  was  probablj'  the  popular  ring- 
side favorite  for  premier  honors  of 
the  show.  The  .\ngus  breed,  how- 
ever, is  not  well  known  up  the  coast 
and  the  unusually  good  Short  Horn 
steers  shown  by  the  Idaho  .Agricul- 
tural College  were  stronger  in  ' their 
appeal  to  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  two 
of  whom  were  Short  Horn  breeders. 
The  junior  champion  Hereford  bull, 
Hopeful  Prince,  shown  by  the  uni- 
versity, attracted  much  attention  and 
was  considered  a  worthy  competitor 
of  the  famous  Fairfax  16th.  recently 
added  to  the  Cook  herd  in  Montana, 
for  grand  championship  honors. 
Among  the  Holsteins,  the  four  calves 
from  the  university  undoubtedly  at- 
tracted the  most  attention,  one  of 
the  heifers  being  madp.^junior  cham- 
pion of  the  show  and  later  sold  to  an 
Oregon  breeder  for  $500.  Eight  lambs, 
constituting  the  California  contribu- 
tion to  the  sheep  show,  won  every 
award  but  one  which  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  have  gained. 
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Freeing  Hogs  From  Vermin 


-By  L.  S.  Wallace- 


WHILE  lice  are  usually  worse  in 
the  winter,  and  especially  to- 
ward spring,  there  are  many  bunches 
of  hogs  now  on  summer  pasture  that 
would  thrive  much  better  if  they  were 
rid  of  the  parasites  they  are  carry- 
ing. When  hogs  have  a  rough  and 
scaly  skin,  and  lice  are  present  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Permit  lice  to  infest  hogs  for  a 
while,  and  the  first  you  know  the  skin 
will  be  rough,  scaly  and  inclined  to 
eruptions  I  use  crude  petroleum  or 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  kill  the 
lice,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  the 
skin  will  heal  without  further  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  dipping  vat. 
While  it  may  not  be  used  for  some 
months  at  a  time,  it  is  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  ridding  the  herd  of 
any  parasitic  disease  But  the  hog 
wallow  can  he  utilized  when  the  dip- 
ping vat  is  not  handy.  I  have  used 
water  holes  where  the  hogs  lie  on  hot 
days  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  vat 
is  used. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  wallows 
and  the  hog  holes  covered  with  a 
layer  of  oil.  A  film  of  oil  will  not  be 
suflficient.  Put  enough  on  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  hog  to  carry  away 
a  coat  of  it  when  he  leaves  the  wal- 
low. 


Where  there  is  no  vat,  and  where 
the  hog  wallow  is  not  used,  the  oil 
may  be  used  by  digging  a  hole  from 
15  to  18  inches  deep  and  sinking  a 
shallow  tank  there.  Put  in  the  oil 
and  the  water.  The  oil  will  cover 
the  surface,  and  every  hog  that  gets 
in  the  tank  will  get  an  oil  bath.  A 
single  dip  in  the  tank  will  cover  the 
porker's  body  with  an  oil  film,  and 
this  will  soon  finish  the  lice. 

Where  neither  the  vat,  the  wallow 
nor  the  temporary  tank  can  be  used, 
the  spray  pump  is  satisfactory.  I 
have  used  both  crude  oil  and  crude 
carbolic  acid  m  them.  They  cost  but 
little.  A  good  tin  spray  can  be  bought 
for  something  less  than  a  dollar,  and  j 
will  kill  lice  as  effectively  as  one  cost- 
ing ten  times  that  amount. 

A  mixture  often  used  for  lice  kill-  ! 
ing  in  the  spray  pump  is  made  of  one-  , 
fourth  crude  oil,  one-fourth  machine 
oil,  the  heavy  kind  used  as  a  lubricant,  | 
one-fourth    gasoline    and    one-fourth  i 
plain  coal    oil.    When    spraying  the 
hogs  they  should  be  put  in  a  pen  and 
the   mixture  sprayed  on  them  from 
above. 

Hogs  that  are  lice  infested  will  not 
make  the  gains  they  should,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  young  animals, 
the  parasites  will  hinder  flesh-making 
and  growth. 


Nurserymen  for 
Forty  Years 

26    YEARS    IN.  CALIFORNIA 


Wholesale  propa'gators  of  first- 
class  trees  and  vines. 

420  Acres  in  growing  nursery 
stock  in  Fresno,  Madera  and  Tu- 
lare counties.  Three  million  trees, 
two  million  vines.  Every  plant 
propagated  from  heavy  -  bearing 
parent  trees  and  vines. 

Planters  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  look  over  varieties  of  Peach, 
Apple,  Apricot,  Olive,  Plum,  Prune, 
I'car,  OrauKc,  Lemon,  and  other 
fruit  trees,  also  good  assortment 
of  shade  and  ornamental  stock. 

Write  for  Catalog — Send  at  once 
list  of  your  requirements'  for  our 
estimate. 

Kirkman  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Main  Of&ce 
TULARE   AXD   N  STREET, 
FRES.\0,  CAL. 


The  Very  Bcst  N«ne  Excepied 

Spray  Pumps 

Do  not  buy  before  investigat- 
ing our  claims. 


Because — Greater  Volume  at  1-3 

the  Power  Saved. 

No  Plungers  or  other  Packings. 

Positive  Delivery — No  Valves. 

No  Springs — No  Cams. 

Weighs  but  60  pounds. 
Good  for  Years  of  Service. 

Can  be  attached  to  any  outfit — 
small  expense.  State  make  and 
size. 

We  Build 

Deep  Well  Pumps 

Pressure,  Priming  and  Vacuum 
Pumps;  Blowers  and  Compressors. 

Less  Power 

"We  pump  where  others  fail." 
All  Sold  on  Positivo  Guarantee 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Baker -Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

744-758  Park  Ave. 
East  Oakland,  Cal. 


INTEREST  TO  EVERY  RANCHER 

\  »T/  *     M  I60  Paqes  Inyaluable  to  the  Gard&nef, 


'  Paqes  Inyaluable 
\J\ancher  and  Poultry/nan .  SOO //lustrations 
'  -  Write  for  it  to-da.z/  - 

JVGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY 

113-115    NO.  MAIN  ST.     LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Black  Hawk  Stock  Ranch 


For  Sale— SHIRE  STALLIONS  ranging  from  two 
years  up.  Also  MARES  in  foal.  Breeding  and  quality 

unsurpassed.  Prices  right 
and  inspection  invited.  Cor- 
respondence given  prompt 
attention. 


Address: 

A.  W.  WARD 

Burlingame,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 


A  Famous  Prize  Winner.         One  of  Our  Recent  Importations 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  stallions  won  every 
possible  prize,  including  every  championship. 

When  you  want  the  best,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Western  Stables,  47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland.  CaUf. 

McLaughlin  percheaon  company 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 
Shire  Horses 

If  you  expect  to  be  in  the  market 
for  a  stallion  and  want  a  good  one,  it 
is  time  you  looked  into  the  matter. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa.  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  25,000  Bartlett  Pear, 
10,000  Apple  (leiiding  varieties).  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum,  Prune, 
Peach.  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE.  Prop. 

Martinez,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


12  EVERBEARING  rnrr 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  lIlLL 


Yes.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  I  This  is^ 
&imply  to  introduce  our  wonderful  ^ 
Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Produce  great  crops  of  6ne  extra  la 
delicic'us  strawborries  all  sun 
fall  Fall  bearing  strawberric 
great  demand.    Here's  your 
to  get  12  nice,  thrifty  piuits,  mleo  our  Tbjte  i 
Color  CstAlo^.  FREE.    Your  camB  md  kd.  I 
drees  on  a  pustftl  will  briog  them.    Pliott  L 
Best  prepaid  la    propo-    plantlcf  eewon.  I 

BRADLEY  BROTHERS 
1 18  Main  St.    Makanda,  HIinoli 


Save  Money  on  Paints 
and  Wall  Paper 

All  high-grade  House  Paints, 

$1.45  per  Gallon. 
Roof  Paints  and  Shingle  Stains 
75it  per  Gallon. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  your  rail- 
road station  on  all  orders  of  $5  or 
over.  Write  for  our  special  color 
card  and   wall   paper  samples. 

Pacific  Paint  &  Wall  Paper  Co., 
2007  San  Pablo  Ave,, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


%BIQ  MONEY  "i*^" 
OFFSEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar faim  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  It. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
It ;  a  leamoperates  it  and  easily  moves 
Itover  .ny  road.   Borea  everything 
««ptbard  rock,  and  it  drilla  tbat. 
tlo  tower  or  staking,  rotates  ita  own 
orill.  Eaey  terms;  writefor 
catalog. 

Liale  Mfc.  C« 

ri2~    Third  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
item.  Immense  assortrrient  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors.  windows,  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload    I<ots    a  Specialty. 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1849    Mission  St. 
Xr.  14tli   St.  San  Francisco 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  FREE  BOOK  OX 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free   for   the  asking;   S!.0(X)  profit. 
Now  best  time  to  plant. 

J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Uhub.irb.  Berrj-  and  Cactus 
Sijecialist 


ELEGANT  ThinModeryl?RWatch$3L° 

Banting  cue  bcftutlfDlly  en^ved, gold  BDULjd  tCirouirtiotji.  etem  wiod  and 
Btem  (el,  fined  «ltCi  jewel  ftdjuBt«d  mo*eiseni.  ru^oteed  accmol  ti=.Eke«i>- 
«r,  vlUt  long        &iUBli6d oWn  f or  Ladiet,  V' 
STEB  WISU 


How  an  Expert  Handles  Brood  Stock 

 B.  C.  Mahoney  


BCKTIKO  CASE  ~-=«=S^^^™aS^^^"^  BIT 
IPVOD  SEE  ■TTOrnlLbBrTIT.I.noiiendllC.O.D.  loreiamlaa. 

tioo  at  your  ttvrtaa  oTios.  &nd  i  fjou  think  It  a  bamia  aade.iual  Iq  appaai^ 
aacato  any  910.00  ^old  fia'fhed  wktcb  pky  tb«  expreu  accat  our  ap«e]al 
•alM  prica  $3.50.  Our  20  year  riaraalae  Mot  wltti  ucb  watch. 
H.Blloa  if  you  want  I.ADIK3.'   MEN'a   or   BOTS'   tilZE.  Addn«a 

Dlanian<IJe«irelryCa.,CZ8,  lb9W.  asdlaoo BuChlcago.Ill. 


IF  handling  a  subject  daily  for  half 
a  century  should  make  a  person 
authoritative  along  a  certain  line,  then 
Henry  Miller,  California's  greatest 
stockman,  should  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  mares  and  colts,  owning  as 
he  does  several  thousand  head. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Miller  be- 
lieves that  all  mares  should  be  bred 
early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  colts 
will  be  born  in  the  early  spring  and 
thereby  enabling  the  mother  to  eat 
green  grass  and  keep  up  a  strong 
milk  flow,  and  also  the  colts  will  learn 
to  eat  so  much  quicker  when  the 
grass  is  fresh  and  green. 

After  the  mare  is  in  foal  three 
things  are  essential,  says  Mr.  Miller; 
plenty  of  feed,  exercise  and  kind 
treatment.  Extra  feed  is  required  to 
keep  the  mare  from  running  down, 
and  the  unborn  colt  needs  nourish- 
ment. If  the  brood  mare  is  not 
working  she  is  allowed  to  run  in  the 
pastures  so  as  to  get  green  food  and 
also  exercise.  But  when  a  brood 
mare  is  worked  only  careful,  compe- 
tent men  should  drive  her.  If  there 
is  no  man  available  that  can  be 
trusted  with  such  an  animal,  she  goes 
idle  first.  Anyone  found  whipping  or 
jerking  a  brood  mare  is  discharged. 
When  the  mares  are  worked  in  the 
fall,  the  lightest  work  is  picked  out 
for  them.  And  when  at  noon  or 
night  they  come  in  from  the  fields,  if 
they  are  the  least  bit  warm,  they  are 
put  in  a  stall  and  given  a  feed  of 
bran  and  hay  until  they  cool  off, 
after  which  they  are  watered.  For 
mares  with  foal  if  watered  while 
warm  will  frequently  slough  their 
colt.  During  the  rainy  weather  when 
it  is  impossible  for  days  at  a  time  to 
work  the  horses,  the  allowance  of 
crushed  barley  is  cut  down  so  that 
mares  will  not  get  too  fat.  At  this 
period  also,  they  are  given  the  run 
of  the  pastures.  After  brood  marcs 
have  been  idle  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  Mr.  Miller  is  careful  to  see 
that  they  are  not  worked  very  much 
at  first,  as  they  are  liable  to  get  over- 
heated. The  work  is  gone  at 
gradually  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
them  losing  their  colts.  After  the 
mare  gets  far  along  in  foal,  she  is 
worked  very  lightly,  if  at  all.  Al- 
though sometimes  a  big  healthy  mare 
is  worked  right  up  to  the  time  of 
foaling,  and  with  no  bad  results. 

After  the  colt  is  born  the  mare  is 
given  alfalfa  hay,  bran  and  oats  if 
possible,  and  allowed  to  run  in  the 
pasture.  Mr.  Miller  believes  in  giving 
a  colt  all  it  can  eat  from  the  day  it 
is  born,  consequently,  he  aims  to  de- 
velop as  much  milk  in  the  mare  as 
possible.  He  has  seen  too  many  puny, 
stunted  horses  that  had  they  been 
fed  right  when  young,  they  would 
have  weighed  a  few  hundred  pounds 
more  as  four-year-olds.  "A  colt,"  he 
says,  "has  the  greatest  capacity  for 
growth  during  its  first  year  and  it 
should  be  fed  generously."  A  colt  if 
handled  properly  its  first  year  will 
weigh  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
half  as  much  as  it  will  when  full 
grown,  and  at  twenty-four  months 
should  weigh  three-quarters  of  its  full 
weight.  But  to  attain  this  it  needs 
good  wholesome  food. 

In  a  Week  or  so  after  the  foal  comes 
the  mare  is  put  in  the  harness  again, 
but  always  under  a  careful  driver; 
that  is,  of  course,  if  the  mother  and 
colt  are  healthy,  where  the  colt  is 
small  or  the  marc  is  not  doing  well, 
they  are  put  in  a  irn  and  given  bran 
and  hay,  and  in  good  weather  are  al- 
lowed to  run  in  pasture  during  the 
day.  There  are  two  kinds  of  work, 
however,  that  Mr.  Miller  does  not 
want  his  mares  with  colts  employed 
at,  and  they  are  harrowing  and  plow- 
ing. It  is  too  hard  on  the  mare  and 
the  colt  wears  itself  out  running  in 
the  heavy  plowed  ground,  so  that  a 
large  amount  of  food  that  should  go 


to  build  up  the  youngster  is  wasted 
Also,  on  account  of  the  steady  grind 
of  the  work,  the  mare  is  liable  to  be- 
come very  warm  and  if  the  colt  sucks 
her  in  this  condition  it  is  very  liable 
to  cause  bowel  trouble.  Sometimes 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
a  mare  for  such  work,  it  is  best  to 
put  the  colt  in  a  corral  where  there 
are  other  mares  and  colts.  In  this 
way  the  colt  will  not  miss  its  mother 
so  much  as  it  will  be  able  to  suckle 
some  of  the  other  mares.  Where  the 
work  continues  any  length  of  time,  a 
fresh  mare  should  be  employed  each 
day  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon and  about  3  in  the  afternoon, 
the  mare  should  be  driven  to  the  colt 
and  the  little  fellow  given  his  dinner. 
This  will  tend  to  keep  both  mare  and 
colt  quiet. 

Whenever  a  mare  with  a  colt  is  not 
working  she  is  turned  immediately  on 
pasture.  The  little  fellow  learns  to 
nibble  the  grass  and  the  mare's  milk 
flow  is  increased.  By  the  time  a  colt 
is  a  month  old,  especially  if  the  mare 
is  not  giving  as  much  milk  as  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  taught  to  eat 
bran  or  crushed  oats.  By  having  a 
box  of  this  feed  so  arranged  that  the 
larger  horses  cannot  get  at  it,  the 
little  fellows  will  soon  learn  to  lick 
it  up. 

"Never  wean  too  soon,"  says  Mil- 
ler, "for  if  you  do  the  colts  are  going 
to  be  stunted."  The  time  for  wean- 
ing depends  a  great  deal  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  colt.  Some  can  be 
weened  at  five  months,  while  others 
should  wait  until  the  seventh  month. 
Foals  that  have  been  with  their  moth- 
ers working,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know 
how  to  eat  as  well  as  those  colts  who 
have  been  in  pastures  with  their 
mothers  most  of  the  time.  Conse- 
quently, the  colts  that  have  been  run- 
ning in  pasture  can  be  weaned  abrupt- 
ly without  any  disastrous  results,  for 
they  will  immediately  go  to  eating 
grass  and  hay  without  any  shock  to 
their  stomachs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  colt  that  has  been  following  its 
mother  at  work  should  be  weaned 
gradually  and  at  all  times  have 
plenty  of  food  before  them.  An  ex- 
cellent rations  for  these  colts  is 
crushed  oats  mixed  with  bran  and 
alfalfa  hay.  This  should  be  fed  them 
three  times  a  day  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  should  have  all  the  green 
grass  that  they  can  pick  up.  Also, 
there  should  be  salt  handy  for  them. 

Mr.  Miller  aims  to  put  his  wean^ 
lings  in  a  pasture  where  there  are 
several  old  mares  with  young  colts.  It 
keeps  the  colts  more  contented  and 
prevents  them  running  tTieir  legs  off. 
Xor  does  the  field  want  to  be  too 
large,  as  the  colts  will  run  around  it 
and  lose  sight  of  the  old  mares.  As 
soon  as  they  have  forgotten  their 
mothers  the  colts  are  halter  broken 
and  taught  to  lead. 

"After  the  colts  have  commenced 
to  run  the  pastures  keep  a  close  watch 
over  them."  says  Mr.  Miller.  He 
wants  his  men  to  see  that  their  feet 
are  growing  properly,  that  no  lice 
come  on  them,  and  in  November  of 
every  year  to  take  those  yearlings 
that  are  not  doing  very  well  and  put 
them  in  a  corral  by  themselves  and 
give  them  extra  feed  so  that  they 
will  make  their  proper  growth. 


Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  it 
does  not  hurt  a  horse  to  give  him 
water  in  moderate  quantities,  even 
when  he  is  very  hot,  providing  the 
water  is  not  very  cold. 


Never  work  a  team  of  colts  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  broken,  as 
they  will  worry  each  other. 


Keep  the  horses  well  cleaned,  but 
remember  that  you  can  be  cruel  witii 
the  curry  comb. 


We  Grow 
Everything  That  Grows 


Varieties 


Apples 
Pears 
Apricots 
Lemons 
Walnuts 
Grapevines 
Palms 
Evergreen 
Roses, 


1913-1014  lllnntratcd 
Price   (  ataioi; — Free. 

'  i    Geo.  C  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

^ancherCreeii  Nurseries 

I'nia  up  Capital,  ^1200,000, 

^_Box  41  rresno.Califonji 


Peaches 
Plums 
Oranges 
Almonds 
Olives 
Berries 
Cypress 
Shrubs, 
etc. 


One  Sacit  of  Our  I->rtllizer  Equiva- 
lent to  One  Ton  o(  Manure 

Make  Your  Soil 
More  Productive 

Use  the  modem  method  of  handling  maD\ire. 
Uso  GVI'SUM  in  your  stable — eliminates  Hies 
aiui  retains  the  essential  elements,  usually  lost 
in  tbe  form  of  gase..  It  counteracts  lilack 
alkali  and  turns  it  into  plant  food.  Correrta 
nculity  in  soil,  Collecta  moisture  frcm  the  air. 
In(Tea:5es  ererv  crnp — e::rellent  fi  r  alfalfa.  We 
also  sell  Klnod  Mffil.  r.rinnd  Pliospiiate  Rock. 

tic.    whitf;  fok  quotations. 

STANDARD  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

323    Xortli    I.ON    Aneelen  Street, 
LoH  Aneelen,  Cal. 


PUMPS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water 
Balanred  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oilini; 
Direct  Connected  Pumps  ri.ake  ideal  pump- 
ing units.  •  Built  and  euaranteed  for  all 
heads  and  capacities 


Don't  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  bu' 
write  us  NOW  and  ask  for  catalog  and 
information  blank.  We  are  experts  and 
our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

TO  I    HOOKER  a.  LENT  BLDS. 


SEEDS 

Six  packages  of  our  dependable  northero 
grown  eerds  sent  absolutely  Fr««  to  those  who 
send  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive seed  catalogue.   All  wc  ask  ia  that  you 

Send  10  Cents 

tocovercoptof  i)acl<inpj»ndmailin(r  Hiehi^st qual- 
ity seeds;  prices  rt-ajjoniibk';  thecollc\  tion  fullows: 

RADISH,  Seariel  Beauty    .  Valiw  10  ett. 

TURNIP,  PurpI*  Tap  Whila  .     "     5  alt. 

ONION,  LargaRad      .  "    10  elt. 

SPINACH,  Braad  Leaf        .  10  ett. 

LETTUCE,  Daw  Dran  .      .      "    10  eta. 

MiaNONETTE,CalaaialMUtura  "    10  eU. 

Write  today  and  receive  V  of  the  10. OM 
flfty-five  cent  colloctions,  which  we  are  giving 
away  to  get  our  catalogues  into  new  temlory. 

THE  CHERRY  SEED  CO. 

128  Vine  Street  Roclcford,  IIL 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


IS 


Orchards  Profit  by  Cover  Crops 


-By  Dr.  Charles  B.  Lipman- 


IT  is  found  that  not  only  has  the 
gospel  of  green  manuring,  strenu- 
ously and  unceasingly  as  it  has  been 
preached,  failed  to  be  adopted  by  all 
as  yet,  but  there  arc  certain  alarm- 
ing evidences  of  backsliding  on  the 
part  of  a  few  who  have  tried  ii  be- 
cause of  the  slight  agitation  in  favor 
of  new  systems  of  adding  organic 
matter  to  soils  which  has  been  of  late 
fomented. 

The  purpose  of  green  manuring  is, 
of  course,  to  add  humus  and  other 
forms  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 
The  value  of  humus  and  organic  mat- 
ter should  now  be  well  known  to  all 
horticulturists,  but  they  may  be  briefly 
reviewed  as  follows: 

It  flocculates  or  shrinks  the  clay  in 
heavy  soils,  making  a  crumb  struc- 
ture. Therefore  it  prevents  baking  and 
running  together  of  soils.  This  in- 
creased friability  bring  with  it  a  num- 
ber of  advantages  such  as  greater 
ease  of  tillage,  better  drainage,  great- 
er heat  absorption,  therefore  more 
rapid  and  thorough  warming  up  of  the 
soil,  a  greater  degree  of  weathering 
of  the  soil  minerals,  therefore,  great- 
er availability  of  plant  food,  more 
beneficial  conditions  for  the  activity 
of  useful  soil  bacteria  which  must 
have  air,  warmth  and  soluble  salts  for 
development  as  well  as  the  organic 
matter  itself. 

Just  as  humus  gathers  the  clay  par- 
ticles into  little  crumbs  and  thus 
makes  a  more  friable  soil  of  a  heavy 
clay,  so  it  brings  about  the  opposite 
effect  on  sandy  soils.  It  binds  or 
cements  the  sand  particles,  making  it 
more  difficult  for  air  to  pass  through 
too  readily.  Likewise  the  passage  of 
water  downward  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult. In  other  words,  the  retentive- 
ness  of  the  sandy  soil  for  water  is 
much  increased.  Also  nitrogen  is 
thus  added  to  a  class  of  soils  usually 
poor  in  that  element,  bacterial 
activity  is  very  much  enhanced,  min- 
erals of  the  soil  are  made  more  avail- 
able, and,  in  general,  the  sandy  soil 
becomes  a  more  congenial  medium  for 
plant  growth  and  for  the  production 
of  paying  crops. 

It  contains  the  largest  portion  of 
the  nitrogen  which  becomes  available 
to  plants. 

It  is  the  home  and  the  laboratory 
and  the  source  of  energy  for  micro- 
organisms of  the  soil  upon  whose 
activities  the  feeding  of  the  plants 
and,  therefore,  soil  fertility,  depends 
to  so  large  a  degree. 

It  fixes  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  so  that  they  cannot  be 
leached  out  of  the  soil  except  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  This  is 
brought  about,  it  is  believed,  through 
the  power  of  certain  jelly-like  com- 
pounds in  the  humus,  which,  like  sim- 
ilar onces  in  the  clay,  have  the  power 
of  holding  on  to  certain  chemicals 
very  tenaciously. 

It  helps  markedly  in  the  solution  of 
soil  minerals  carrying  the  important 
plant  foods,  like  the  phosphates  and 
the  potash  and  lime  compounds.  This 
is  brought  about  through  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  acids  in  the  decay  of 
the  humus  and  by  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  the  end  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
the  humus. 

The  other  organic  matter  incor- 
porated in  the  soil  by  green  manuring 
will,  by  its  bulky  nature,  serve  to 
loosen  up  and  ventilate  heavy  soils.  It 
may,  however,  do  harm  to  very  light 
sandy  soils  which  are  already  too  well 
ventilated. 

The  organic  matter  is  an  ultimate 
or  potential  source  of  considerable 
nitrogen,  only  about  half  of  the  soil 
nitrogen  being  contained  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  soil  organic  matter  which 
we  call  humus.  It  is  also  a  source  of 
energy  for  many  soil  micro-organisms 
— probably  in   part   for   those  which 


gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  add 

it  to  the  soil.  Organic  matter  is 
largely  a  potential,  though  to  some 
extent  an  actual,  source  of  acid  pro- 
duction in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
humus,  and,  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree is  of  value  as  a  solvent  of  im^ 
portant  mineral  plant  foods,  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  potential  source  of 
humus. 

Humus  in  different  soils  differs 
widely  in  chemical  composition.  The 
other  portions  of  soil  organic  matter 
not  classed  with  .  humus  vary  con- 
siderably in  composition,  the  freshly 
incorporated  materials  having  much 
the  same  composition  as  plants  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  the 
others  more  or  less  clearly  resembling 
humus  in  chemical  nature  depending 
on  the  degree  of  decomposition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected. 

By  green  manuring  is  meant  the 
plowing  under  of  a  crop  in  its  green 
living  condition  to  allow  it  to  decay 
in  the  soil  and  add  to  the  various 
forms  of  organic  matter  there.  There 
are  also  different  systems  of  green 
manuring  arranged  to  suit  the  local 
and  individual  needs  of  orchardists 
and  other  agriculturists.  Principally, 
however,  they  may  be  classified  as 
those  of  legumes,  non-legumes  and 
mixed  legumes  and  non-legume  sys' 
terns.  In  the  legume  system  we  em- 
ploy as  the  cover  crop,  which  is  to  be 
Used  as  a  green  manure  crop,  one  that 
belongs  to  the  legume  family,  which 
comprises  a  group  of  plants  endowed 
with  the  power  of  harboring  in  small 
nodules  on  their  roots  certain  forms 
of  bacteria  possessed  of  the  power  of 
gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
yielding  it  to  the  plant  and  to  the 
surrounding  soil.  This  unusual  power 
on  the  part  of  the  legumes  renders 
them  of  unusual  value  as  cover  and 
green  manure  crops,  for  they  can  thus 
be  used  not  only  as  suppliers  of 
humus  but  also  as  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers furnishing  a  source  of  nitrogen 
which,  practically  speaking,  costs 
nothing. 

In  the  system  of  non-legume  green 
manuring  usually  the  grains  like  bar- 
ley, wheat,  rye  and  oats  are  used,  but 
not  infrequently  buckwheat,  and  the 
common  weedmallow  and  its  asso- 
ciates may  be  employed.  These 
plants  do  not  possess  any  associative 
partnership  with  bacteria  so  far  as  is 
known,  leastwise  with  nitrogen  fixing 
bacteria,  and  so  the  fertilizing  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  use  of  le- 
gumes as  cover  crops  and  green  ma- 
nures are  wanting  in  the  case  of  the 
non-legumes.  In  other  words,  legumes 
add  nitrogen  plus  the  organic  matter, 
thus  making  the  soil  not  only  better 
but  richer,  while  the  non-legumes  im- 
prove the  soil,  but  do  not  make  it 
any  richer  because  their  growth  on  it 
does  not  result  in  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

The  legume  green  manure  system  is 
recommended  where  a  good  winter 
growth  can  be  obtained.  Vetch,  Can- 
ada field  peas,  bur  clover,  fenugreek, 
Tangier  peas  will  all  yield  satisfactory 
results,  some  doing  better  in  Northern 
and  Central  California,  and  others  in 
Southern  California.  They  should  be 
chosen  accordingly.  If  it  should  be 
impossible  to  start  a  legume  on  your 
land  for  a  season  or  two,  or  ever,  use 
barley,  oats  or  rye  and  plow  that  un- 
der. Hut  if  a  growth  of  legumes  can 
be  obtained  at  all,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  combination  of  legumes  and 
non-legumes-vetch  and  wheat  or  rye, 
peas  and  oats,  bur  clover  and  barley 
are  practicable  combinations.  Plow  it 
under  as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible 
consistent  with  maintaining  good 
water  conditions  in  the  soil.  Be  sure 
to  plow  it  under  deeply.  Disk  it 
thoroughly  to  cut  up  the  green  stuff 
and  compact  the  soil  to  prevent  loss 
of  moisture  by  evaporation. 
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Here's  the  Perfect 
One  Man  Outfit:' 

DEVELOPS  20  TO  25  HORSEPOWER  AT 
THE  DRAW  BAR 

Read  the  Iieading  and  t.  e  statement  to  the  left  again.  Tlieu  think 
well  on  wliat  follows.  This  tractor  will  plow  seed,  disc  and  harrow 
quicker  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  horses,  and  it  does  not  jjacti  the 
ground  as  Duich.  It  plows  close  to  fences  and  after  it  does  the  worli 
on  the  fann  it  can  he  used  for  road-grading,  hauling  or  belt  worlt. 
etc.  It  ia  taidng  the  place  of  the  big  tractor  on  big  farms  because 
It  13  lighter  and  consumes  less  power.  As  traction  power  is  increased 
or  (iunmished  so  is  the  fuel  supply.  We  want  to  send  you  literature 
which  tells  and  explains  by  text  and  illustrations  why  the 

Hackney  Auto-Plow 

is  the  superior  of  both  horses  and  big  tractors.  This  literature  is  our 
silent  salesman."  It  tells  of  the  experience  others  have  had  with 
this  tractor  and  describes  every  part  in  detail.  We  think  that  when 
yoTi  read  of  what  this  tractor  has  done  and  can  do — of  its  many  time 
and  money  .saving  features — you  will  be  interested  enough  to  arrange 
for  a  demonstration.  This  machine  is  a  1014  model  and  has  our 
new  motor.  You  can  bum  distillate,  coal  oil  or  gasoline.  The  man 
who  invented  tlie  IlACIiNEY  AtJTO-PLOW  HAS  BEEN  A  PRAC- 
TICAL KAItMKU  ALL  HIS  LIFE.  Write  for  literature  NOW,  before 
you  forget. 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 


A.  L.  LAW,  California  State  Sales  Solicitor 
1401  K  STREET  SACRAMENTO,  CAIi. 

AInuufactured  by 

BAGKNET  MFG.  GO. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Ignorance 
Means 
Loss 


There  are  certain  thieves  which 
are  stealing  your  profits. 

You  can't  tell  just  exactly  how 
much  you  are  losing  because  it  is 
done  so  quietly  and  carefully  that 
you,  perhaps,  cannot  perceive  a 
■■■^■■■■■■^^B  diilference. 

One  season's  production  of  your  orchard  will  tell  you  just 
exactly  what  you  have  lost  in  former  years. 

Various  insects  and  fungus  diseases  are  thieves  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

And  these  should  have  special  attention  to  kill  them. 

WE    MANUFACTURE    "  ORCHARD 
BRAND  "    SPRAY  MATERIALS. 

Special    mixtures    for   specific  in 


sect  and  fungous  troubles.  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  standard,  paste  and  pow- 
der for  kiHing  codling  motfi  and 
chewing  insects.  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Tri-Plumbic.  paste,  specially  de- 
signed for  use  in  humid,  foggy  sec- 
tions of  the  West.  Arsenate  of 
Zinc,  powder  for  kiUing  chewing  in- 
sects on  truck  crops.  Lime  Sulphur 
.Solution,  for  use  on  fruit  trees  dur- 
ing dormant  period.  Atomic  Sul- 
phur, fungicide,  for  use  on  Peach 
trees  to  control  l)rown  rot;  on  Apple 
trees  to  control  mildew,  leaf-spots, 
cedar  rust  and  scab — also  for  red 
spiders  and  mites.  Bordeaux  mixture, 
paste,  fungicide  for  general  use  on 
plants;  for  celery  blight,  peach 
blight,  etc.  Soluble  Oil  and  Oil 
Emulsion,  for  dormant  treatment  of 
fruit,  trees  and  for  pear  thrips, 
aphis,  etc. 


Mr.  S.  W.  Foster,  the  former 
entomologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  glad 
to  give  you  free  information  about 
these  problems.  He  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  question  tliat  you  would 
like  to  ask. 

You  need  special  directions  be- 
cause of  the  different  climate  and 
different  soil  conditions.  There  is  a 
different  problem  for  every  orchard- 
ist. 

Special  directions  are  given  when- 
ever they  are  asked  for. 

Send  for  special  information. 

Don't  put  this  off,  because  it  is 
nepessary  to  have  this  at  once  if 
you  wish  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  orchard  next  spring. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
knowledge  you  will  get  and  the  in- 
formation which  will  prove  of  bene- 
fit to  you. 

This  information  means  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  to  you. 
Send  to-day. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  CAL. 

Royal  Insurance  Buildin^f  San  Francisco 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Pay  Attention 
to 

Small  Things 
and 

Eliminate  Waste 


PROMPT  and  proper  attention  to 
little  things  is  important  to 
good  farm  management.  It  is  essen- 
tial in  this  age  of  competition  for  a 
farmer  to  progress  with  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  methods  and 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  making 
that  progress  is  to  carefully  examine 
into  the  little  sources  of  loss  and 
eliminate  them  whenever  possible. 
It  is  very  often  in  this  way  that  a 
loss  in  the  year's  operations  is 
turned  into  a  profit.  Many  vast 
commercial  enterprises  are  success- 
ful only  because  of  the  keeness  and  shrewdness  their  managers  ex- 
hibit in  utilizing  or  disposing  of  waste  and  by-products. 

Farmers  have  come  to  realize,  as  never  before,  that  the  last  dollar 
on  the  returns  is  the  dollar  which  is  all  profit.  A  few  dollars,  more 
or  less,  do  not  look  large  when  compared  with  the  gross  value  of  a 
commodity,  but  they  may  increase  or  decrease  the  net  gain  by  a  hun- 
dred or  by  several  hundred  per  cent.  A  farmer  should  get  that  extra 
dollar  or  two  and  get  it  by  stopping  the  leaks. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  of  the  leaks  on  the  average  farm  is 
found  in  the  lack  of  care  given  the  barn-yard  fertilizer.  Many  dollars 
are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  on  most  farms  for  want  of  proper  handling 
and  use  of  this  by-product.  There  are  big  leaks  on  many  farms  in  the 
management  of  the  live  stock.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  in  the 
raising  of  scrub  stock.  It  takes  as  much  to  raise  a  scrub  ammal  as  it 
does  to  raise  a  pure  bred,  and  its  value  is  less — often  less  than  the 
cost  of  raising.  There  are  other  leaks  in  the  current  feeding  prac- 
tices. A  great  deal  of  scientific  work  of  value  has  been  done  of  re- 
cent years  in  the  compounding  and  balancing  of  rations,  and  much 
attention  should  be  paid  to  it  in  feeding  animals.  Many  people,  in 
a  desire  to  save,  fail  to  feed  enough  to  get  the  best  results  from  live 
stock.  It  is  the  last  pound  of  feed  eaten  that  makes  the  profit.  Keep 
pure  bred  or  high  grade  stock  and  feed  liberally. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  by  the  farmers  in 
the  lack  of  care  which  is  commonly  given  to  machinery.  Many  good 
and  useful  implements  are  allowed  to  "rust  out"  in  the  fields  or  in  piles 
in  the  shed.  More  machinery  is  neglected  and  permitted  to  rust  into 
usclessness  than  is  worn  out  by  use.  Do  not  neglect  making  repairs 
to  a  machine  until  the  time  is  ready  for  its  use.  Do  it  beforehand 
when  time  is  less  precious.  Most  leaks  are  not  so  obvious  as  those 
just  mentioned.  Generally  they  are  pretty  well  hidden  and  a  person 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  find  them  and  some  systematic  method  of 


looking  for  them  is  essential.  Some  farmers  succeed  in  this  by  keep- 
ing a  set  of  books  and  each  month  sum  up  the  farm  accounts.  The 
commencement  of  the  new  year  is  a  good  time  to  start  a  system  of 
accounts  on  your  farm.    Find  the  leaks  and  stop  them. 

The  advcrtrsing  that  a  man  docs  not  %cant  he  can  always  get  ty 
making  someone  mad. 


'T'HIS  editorial  is  written  in  response  to  the  request  of  a  reader  that 
^    asks  us  to  point  out  the  harm  parents  do  by  giving  conflicting  orders 
to  children. 

Many  thoughtless  fathers  and  mothers  bewilder  their  children  and 
hinder  their  development  in  the  way  complained  of. 

In  the  system  of  laws  which  govern  grown  men  the  first  essential  is 
UNITY  of  law.  If  laws  should  conflict,  no  man  would  be  expected  to 
live  or  to  develop  properly  under  them. 

The  will  and  the  intsructions  of  the  parents  are  the  LAWS  which 
govern  children. 

The  child  is  unfortunate  whose  parents  are  whimsical.  Still  more 
unfortunate  is  the  child  whose  father  and  mother  disagree  on  important 
points — one  saying  "You  shall  do  that,"  another  "You  shall  not  do  that" 
— one  ordering  a  certain  thing,  the  other  forbidding  it. 

The  idea  of  education  is  first  of  all  to  develop  what  is  IN  the  child, 
bringing  out  what  is  good  in  him,  with  as  little  oppression  and  coercion 
as  possible  from  without.  The  child  should  be  controlled  mainly  by 
making  him  feel  personally  the  uncomfortable  results  of  a  harmful  action. 

Nature  corrects  us  grown  children  solely  by  making  us  suffer  the 
consequences  of  our  own  deeds.  Children  should  be  corrected  in  the 
same  way — not  arbitrarily,  not  by  threats,  but  through  their  reason,  their 
sense  of  justice  and  their  respect  for  inevitable  consequences. 

Above  all,  the  child  should  be  made  thoroughly  to  respect  laws  and 
rules.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  conflict  between  parents.  A 
single  order  from  a  father  contradicted  by  a  mother  is  enough  to  destroy 
all  respect  for  parental  authority. 

We  urge  upon  parents  to  be  CONSISTENT  by  discussing  and 
settling  diflferences  of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  never  destroying 
the  child's  respect  for  authority  by  conflicting  orders. 


The  tall  cemetery  shaft  is  proof  that  one  has  left  some  friends 
lehind,  anyhow. 


'Y'HE  farmer  must  keep  everlastingly  at  work,  but  system  and 
modern  methods  will  make  his  burdens  lighter.  No  sooner  is  the 
crop  off  the  field  than  he  must  begin  to  put  the  field  in  order  for  the 
next  crop.  He  is  continually  on  the  firing  line  in  the  battle  against 
the  scores  of  diff'erent  enemies  that  are  after  his  fruit.  His  enemies 
are  manifold.  The  winter  rains  wash  off  the  uncovered  fields.  More 
attention  must  be  given  to  cover-crops  that  protect  his  fields  from 
washing,  stop  the  making  of  gullies  and  contribute  something  besides 
to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  farm.  Soil  fertility  is  dependent  upon 
natural  conditions  and  upon  soil  management.  He  must  restore  the 
fertility  through  the  use  of  leguminous  plants,  which  have  the  power 
of  supplying  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  which  when  plowed  under 
add  humus.  The  farmer  must  consider  the  soil  as  his  bank  of  deposit. 
Each  year's  cultivation  ought  to  leave  it  richer  than  before ;  in  better 
condition  in  all  ways.  By  proper  rotation,  proper  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  soil,  protection  from  winter  washings  and  waste,  the  farm 
should  yield  better  crops  every  year.  Soil  conservation  is  only  one 
element  in  successful  farming.  The  farmer  must  .select  his  seed  with 
the  utmost  care.  Work  is  not  wasted  in  the  attention  given  to  secur- 
ing the  best  seed  and  in  the  testing  of  it.  It  is  with  grain  crops  as 
with  livestock ;  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  family.  Select 
seed  with  as  much  care  as  selecting  the  sire  of  a  horse. 


/;  is  one  thin;/  to  float  high  in  your  own  estimation  and  another  to 
land  a  few  plums. 


'J'lIE  average  farmer  probably  docs  more  guessing  than  any  other 
person.  Method  and  system  were  omitted  from  his  training.  It 
is  much  easier  to  guess  at  a  thing  than  it  is  to  test  it.  Besides,  the 
element  of  uncertainty  adds  zest  to  the  practice.  One  of  the  favorite 
guesses  of  the  average  farmer  is  the  milk  yield  of  his  cows  and  the 
quantity  of  butter  fat  contained  therein.  Of  course,  the  progressive 
farmer  uses  a  Babcock  tester  and  weeds  out  his  boarder  cows.  He 
eliminates  every  element  of  uncertainty  that  is  possible  and  he  gen- 
erally .succeeds  in  his  business.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  very  few 
men  "guess"  their  way  to  success  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city.  The 
world's  good  things  go  to  the  men  who  know.  Knowledge  always 
brings  larger  returns  than  manual  labor.  The  man  v\^Jio  says  "I 
think  so"  is  the  one  who  is  ordered,  while  the  man  who  knows  it  is 
so  is  the  one  who  does  the  ordering.  Efficiency  on  the  farm  is  the 
foundation  of  success  in  agriculture.  A  great  many  farmers  will  say 
"I  guess  that  is  so"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
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Mutt  Changed  His  Mind 


By  ^Bud'  Fisher 


Power  and  Love 


 By  Elbert  Hubbard  

ANY  person,  in  any  walk  of  life,  who  puts  jealousy,  hate 
and  fear  out  of  his  life  will  be  distinguished.  All 
good  things  shall  be  his.    They  will  flow  to  iiim. 

Power  gravitates  to  the  man  who  can  use  it;  and  love 
is  the  highest  form  of  power  that  exists. 

If  ever  a  man  shall  live  who  has  infinite  power  he  will 
be  found  to  be  one  who  has  infinite  love. 

The  way  to  free  yourself  from  discord  is  not  to  take 
a  grip  on  yourself  and  strive  to  be  kind — not  that.  Just 
don't  think  much  about  it,  but  lose  yourself  in  your  work. 
If  your  intent  is  right  your  action  will  be  also. 

Hell  and  heaven  are  not  localities — they  are  states  of 
mind. 

Once  we  thought  work  a  curse;  tb  n  it  came  to  us  that 
it  was  a  necessary  evil;  and  yesterday  the  truth  dawned 
upon  us  that  it  is  a  precious  privilege.  There  is  more 
joy  in  useful  effort  than  in  the  painstaking  avoidance  of  it. 

Creeping  into  the  lives  of  men  everywhere  is  the  thought 
that  co-operation  is  better  than  competition.  We  need 
each  other,  and  by  giving  much  will  receive  much. 

That  old  maxim,  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  is 
founded  on  a  stern  psychologic  law. 

Every whce  schools  and  colleges  are  doing  things;  not 
merely  talking  about  them.  The  education  de  luxe — the 
education  for  show — will  soon  be  consigned  to  limbus. 
Already  we  say:  "The  man  is  the  best  educated  who  is 
the  most  useful."  And  the  true  test  of  education  will  lie 
in  its  possessor's  ability  to  sen-e. 

Do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  good,  but  do  good 
whenever  it  comes  your  way.  Men  who  make  a  business 
of  doing  good  to  others  are  apt  to  hate  others  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation.  Sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  are 
not  needed. 

Simply  be  filled  with  the  thought  of  good,  and  it  will 
radiate.  You  do  not  have  to  bother  about  it  any  more 
than  you  need  to  trouble  about  your  digestion. 

Do  not  be  disturbed  about  saving  your  soul.  It  will 
certainly  be  saved  if  you  make  it  worth  saving. 

Do  your  work.  Think  the  good.  And  the  evil,  which 
is  a  negative  condition,  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  the  good. 


"What  Happened  to  Mary." 

(In  One  Reel.) 

Tl^  lKy  had  a  dozen  eggs, 
iVJ.       She  found  them  in  a  nest; 
^7le  sold  them  to  the  grocer  man 
And  the  coin  she  did  invest. 

And  with  the  change  that  she  had  left 
This  maiden  fair  and  bright 

Just  bought  herself  a  touring  car 
And  vanished  out  of  sight. 


The  Uphfting  Business 


Robby — I  think  I  like  you  better 
than  any  of  the  other  fellows  that 
come  to  see  sister. 

Percy — I'm  pleased  to  hear  it, 
Robby.  Why  do  you  like  me  the  best? 

Robby — Because  Sis  always  lets  me 
stay  around  and  hear  what  you  say. 


"The  difference  between  the  white 
man  when  he  does  wrong,  and  the 
colored  man,"  said  the  old  darky,  "is 
this — the  white  man,  when  he  begins 
to  do  wrong,  he  quits  praying — but 
the  darky  prays  more." 


If  there  is  any  of  the  hog  in  a  man 
the  bristles  will  soon  begin  to  show 
when  he  travels. 


Undertake  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  hell  and  every  mean  man  will 
throw  up  his  hat. 


The  man  who  isn't  behind  the  plow 
as  much  as  he  ought  to  be  is  sure  to 
fall  behind. 


The  man  who  talks  much  about 
himself  will  always  have  a  tired  audi- 
ence. 


"When  we  were  in  Boston,"  said  Mrs.  Twickembury, 
"we  visited  the  Public  Garden  and  saw  that  splendid 
pedestrian  statue  of  Washington  on  horseback." 


Nothing  pays  a  poorer  interest  on 
the  investment  than  wearing  a  long 
face. 


'T'HE  report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  stated  that  after  circularizing, 
interviewing,  uplifting  and  otherwise  harassing  some  125,- 
000  farmers  all  over  the  United  States  they  found  it  uni- 
versally true  that  there  was  a  consciousness  of  a  sort  of 
agricultural  unrest  prevalent  in  the  land. 

While  not  in  itself  alarming  or  at  all  original  this  report 
caused  much  comment  among  those  who  had  failed  to 
translate  what  Marcus  Aurelius  said  along  the  lines  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

If  the  farmer  had  not  kept  enough  brains  at  home  to 
beat  the  tax  collector  there  would  not  have  been  any  crops 
to  discuss.  If  he  had  not  shown  political  genius  enough 
to  hold  on  to  a  forlorn  hope  and  make  it  grow  into  a 
blossomy  twig  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  and  the 
parcel  post  would  never  have  materialized  to  bother  the 
express  companies.  If  occasionally  he  had  not  been  able 
to  "put  one  over"  on  the  railroads,  transportation  would 
cost  more  than  crops  are  worth.  Then  the  middleman 
would  close  up  shop  and  farm  produce  would  go  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  benevolent  ultimate  consumer  who 
yearns  to  uplift  the  price  of  urban  real  estate  and  purchase 
fresh  butter  and  eggs  from  the  downtrodden  farmer  at 
twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  market  i  rice  with  no  allow- 
ance for  packing  and  shipping  expenses.  Yea,  verily,  the 
country  home  needs  investigating,  but  the  ne.xt  crop  of 
upliftcrs  had  needs  better  be  a  little  wary  about  strolling 
up  to  the  farm  house  on  the  day  when  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety is  being  entertained,  assuming  the  haughty  bearing 
of  a  lightning  rod  agent  or  a  vendor  of  fruit  trees,  inviting 
himself  to  dinner  and  after  partaking  of  fried  chicken,  hot 
biscuits,  cake,  sliced  peaches  and  cream,  going  forth  and 
writing  a  bulletin  for  Uncle  Samuel  to  circulate  telling 
that  the  extravagance  and  social  inclinations  of  the  farm- 
er's wife  are  driving  the  country  to  the  damnation  bow- 
wows and  raising  the  price  of  potatoes.  Never  again  can 
that  trick  be  played  and  upon  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
enemy  is  upon  them  the  farmer  will  hereafter  bang  the 
door,  point  to  the  woodpile  and  advise  the  uplifter  to  saw 
wood  for  his  bacon  and  beans  or  bulletinize  no  more.  The 
uplift  business  in  the  future  will  be  handled  by  the  man 
with  the  pitchfork,  and  long  may  the  farm  continue  to 
prosper. 
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Our  Treeless  School  Yards 


-By  John  Vallance- 


HAVE  you,  when  traveling  over  our 
beautiful  State,  noticed'  the  yards 
around  the  schools?  Have  you  noticed 
that  so  many  of  them  are  treeless — 
not  a  tree  or  plant  to  be  seen?  You 
no  doubt  have  perceived  this,  but  did 
you  give  any  further  thought  to  this 
subject?  I  am  afraid  the  most  of  us 
have  gone  no  further. 

Well,  let  us  now  take  this  matter 
up  and  consider  what  these  dear  wee 
boys  and  girls  must  suffer.  Yes  suf- 
fer! They  have  to  sit  in  those  sweat- 
boxes  for  five  hours  a  day  trying  to 
learn  their  lessons.  I  think  we  have 
been  overlooking  a  duty  that  we 
should  have  attended  to  long  ago. 

Picture  in  j'our  mind  one  of  those 
unsightly  buildings  standing  in  the 
hot  valleys,  the  sun  pouring  into  the 
windows  at  all  times  of  the  day — not 
a  particle  of  shade.  Do  you  think 
those  children  can  devote  their 
thoughts  to  their  studies  under  such 
circumstances?  Do  you  think  we  are 
going  to  get  the  best  out  of  them?  Do 
you  think  it  is  right  to  subject  them 
to  such  a  condition  of  aflairs  through 
our  negligence?  Do  you  think  the 
children  will  have  happy  recollections 
of  their  school  days  under  such  con- 
ditions? 

Picture  the  opposite  of  this  scene. 
Trees,  plants  and  flowers  planted 
around  our  schoolhouscs.  The  pep- 
per tree,  a  lovely  evergreen  that  de- 
lights in  our  climate;  the  Acacia, 
brought  from  its  Australian  home; 
our  own  beautiful  Redwood,  the  Cal- 
ifornia big  tree;  cypress,  pine,  Cas- 
uarina  and  eucalyptus,  natives  of  the 
Antipodes.  All  these  evergreen  trees 
will,   if   planted   soon,   transfer  our 


treeless  school  yards  into  veritable 
shade  spots.  Or  you  could  plant  the 
catalpa,  black  walnut,  the  elm,  the 
locust,  the  maple,  the  umprella  and 
the  hawthorn.  All  are  good  decid- 
uous shade  trees  and  will  soon  afford 
what  so  many  school  yards  so  sadly 
lack,  shade. 

Besides  these,  the  children  them- 
selves can  plant  annuals,  such  as  Mig- 
nonette, Verbenas,  Asters,  Pansies, 
Daisies,  Cosmos,  Coreopsis,  Fox- 
gloves, Larkspur,  Marigolds,  Nastur- 
tium, Gaillardia  and  many  others. 

Contrast  this  picture  against  the 
other,  with  the  little  ones  sitting  at 
their  desks  looking  out  upon  these 
beautiful  flowers  and  trees,  getting  the 
odor  from  the  Mignonette;  they  can 
hear  the  birds  singing  and  twittering 
in  the  trees.  Such  scenes  will  make 
them  happy,  will  sweeten  their  young 
lives,  will  in  after  years  return  to 
them  and  help  them  through  life. 

I  remember  when  I  went  to  school, 
near  the  school  house  there  was  a 
plantation  of  large  trees.  At  recess 
I  would  wander  therein  and  sit  at 
the  foot  of  some  lofty  forest  giant; 
my  thoughts  would  wander  to  trop- 
ical forests  of  the  Amazon,  of  the 
Platte,  and  my  desire  would  be  to 
visit  those  scenes,  as  I  did.  I  can 
never  forget  the  efTect  those  trees 
had  on  me,  why  it  is  a  green  spot  in 
my  memory  even  to  this  day. 

Therefore,  having  so  great  an  op- 
portunity, let  us  not  neglect  it.  There 
is  at  the  present  time,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  an  awakening  along  these 
lines,  and  I  see  many  school  children 
planting  and  sowing  and  tending  to 
the  young  plants. 


The  Harrow  and  Its  Uses 


•  By   E.  A.  Marris 


A  FTER  your  ground  is  plowed, 
what  next? 

Just  here  is  a  point  many  farmers 
disagree  upon,  as  far  as  grain  land  is 
concerned. 

If  you  sow  before  harrowing,  the 
harrow  pulls  clods  of  earth  on  top  of 
some  of  the  seeds  and  the  plant  fails 
to  come  up.  You  also  fail  to  level 
off  the  ridges  and  fill  in  the  dead  fur- 
rows. 

If  you  harrow  before  you  sow  you 
secure  a  finer  seed  bed  and  you  have 
a  more  level  field.  Then  by  harrow- 
ing again  after  sowing  you  fail  to 
cover  all  of  the  seed  and  your  horses 
trample  the  ground  just  twice  as 
much. 

The  whole  problem  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  condition  the  land  is 
left  in  by  the  plow. 

If  you  have  used  good  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  a  plow,  used  this  im- 
plement properly  when  the  ground  is 
in  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  the 
field  will  be  level  and  smooth  enough 
to  sow  your  seed  at  once. 

The  best  harrow  is  a  steel  one  with 
teeth  which  can  be  changed  from  a 
position  slanting  at  a  slight  angle 
forward  to  a  wide  angle  backwards. 
The  advantages  of  being  able  to  shift 
the  angle  of  the  teeth  is  to  allow  the 
harrow  to  dig  into  the  ground  if  it  is 
desirable  or  to  just  skim  over  it.  In 
weedy  ground  the  harrow  with  the 
teeth  set  at  a  slight  angle  backward 
will  do  good  work  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  weeds  to  work  clear, 
preventing  the  harrow  clogging.  With 
the  teeth  laid  almost  flat  backwards 
you  can  break  up  the  crust  which 
often  forms  after  a  rain  and  which 
will  bake  hard  and  prevent  the  seed 
from  coming  through.  If  set  a  little 
straighter  the  harrow  will  be  very 
useful  for  killing  young  weed  growth. 
With  the  teeth  laid  flat  and  some 
weight  put  on  each  section  the  har- 
row makes  a  fine  leveler  and  clod 
smasher. 

To  do  the  best  work  the  team  must 


walk  fast.  Do  not  get  too  large  a 
harrow  and  overload  your  horses.  A 
harrow  eight  feet  wide  is  enough  for 
the  average  team.  Harrowing  is 
harder  on  horses  than  plowing.  Do 
not  try  to  do  too  much,  but  what  you 
do  do  well. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
way  harrows  hold  to  the  ground. 
Some  makes  will  persist  in  just 
scratching  the  surface,  while  others 
seem  to  try  to  get  closer  to  the 
earth  all  the  time.  Make  a  study  of 
the  different  harrows  in  use  and  get 
the  one  that  suits  your  conditions 
best. 

Harrow  the  way  you  plowed.  Fol- 
low the  plow.  Never  harrow  against 
the  plow  furrow.  It  pulls  up  clods 
and  weeds  and  often  leaves  the 
ground  worse  than  if  you  had  not 
used  the  harrow  at  all.  In  cross  har- 
rowing grain  turn  sharply  at  the  end  of 
the  field  and  go  back,  lapping  one  tooth 
only  on  the  ground  just  harrowed. 
In  this  way  you  trample  less  ground. 
When  harrowing  in  an  orchard  turn 
so  as  to  take  in  two  rows  of  trees. 
By  making  a  short  turn  you  are 
liable  to  bark  some  of  the  trees.  A 
specially  made  orchard  harrow  is 
best  for  this  work,  and  if  you  have 
an  orchard  and  open  fields  an  orchard 
harrow  will  do  all  the  work  of  its 
kind  required  on  your  farm. 

Always  remember  one  thing — keep 
the  harrow  teeth  sharp. 


Disposal  for  Manure 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
stable  sanitation  from  the  other  fel- 
low's standpoint  is  the  disposal  of 
manure. 

The  liquid  manure  should  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bedding  and  the  bed- 
ding changed  every  day.  The  solid 
manure  should  be  cleaned  lip  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  thrown  in  a  fly- 
proof  box  or  vault.  If  possible,  have 
it  hauled  away  daily. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 

More  mistakes  are  made  in  buying  orchard 
sprays  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  agri- 
cultural work.    Always  consult  a  specialist 

who  know*  what  to  recommend  for  each   

particular  insect  or  fungus.  Our  entomologist, 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  is  at  your  service  free.  His  experience  with  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  places  him  in  a  position  to  give 
you  absolutely  correct  advice.  We  handle  the  most  complete  line  of  Insecti- 
cides in  the  U.  S.    Amonf;  the  products  we  manufacture  and  distribute  are 

YEL-ROS  DISTILLATE  OIL  EMULSION 

230  CRUDE  OIL  CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 

CRUDE  OIL  EMULSIFIER        LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Kerosene  Emulsion:  Miscible  Oil  No.  1;  Miscible  Oil  No.  2;  Misciblp  Oil  No  3;  Sheep  Dip; 
Liquid  Whale  Oil  Soap;  Whale  Oil  Soap  (hard);  Crcsol  Soap:  32° -54'' Distillate  Oil;  Black 
Leaf  40<  Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bordeaux  Mixture;  Atomic  Sulphur, 

BookleU  Sent  Explaining  U$e  of  Each  Product 

Send  for  Our  Spraying  Calendar — Free 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.  (Intecticide  Dept) 
350  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Park  and  Oak  Su.,  Portland,  Or«.  826  Higrloi  BMg.,  Lot  Aacelea,  Cal. 


KOKOMO  FENCE 

Either  s(iuare  or  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Send  tor  Catalogue  with  net  factory  prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Anrora  StN. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


.\Hk  Vour  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  C0TC8  and  Chlckena  and  Youne  PIkh  Bnd  lioen.  Cheapest  food 
In  the  market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  dorHn't  carry  it,  addresa 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA   STREF.T  S.\N  FRANCISCO 


Cuf^W^V  ^^^^  Harrows 

~~       a^ar^      Work  Up  The  Soil  Finer 


Than  Other  Harrows  And  Are  Lighter  Draft 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  we  have  been  making  Cutaway 
(Clark)  disk  harrows  for  men  who  want  to  till  their  land  more 
thoroughly,  more  intensively,  than  is  generally  practised.  Today 
Cutaway  (Clark)  implements  are  the  standard  of  real  worth. 
They  are  constructed  with  utter  disregard  of  the  designs  followed 
by  makers  of  other  disk  harrows.  They  are  built  to  pulverize  the 
soil  finer  than  other  harrows  will  do,  and  to  do  it  without  increas- 
ing the  draft.    We  make 

OVER  100  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

of  Cutaway  (Clark)  disk  harrows  and  plows.  We  have  one  for  every  farmer 
whether  he  has  but  one  small  horse  or  a  large  tractor  engine  with  which  to  pull 
it.  Tell  us  what  your  needs  are  and  we  will 
tell  you  about  the  tool  best  adapted  for 
them.  If  you  believe  in  more  intensive  till- 
age of  the  soil,  then  you  believe  in  Cutaway 
(Clark)  implements.  Ask  the  CtriAWAY 
dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)/ 
disk 

harrow  or  plow. 
If  we  have  no  dealer 
there,  write  to  us  for 
catalog.  We  ship  di- 
rect where  we  are  not 
represented  by  an  agent 
accept  a  substitute. 

Write  today  for  free  book 
"The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage' 

Our  booklet,  "The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage" 
illustrates  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools  and  contains  ten 
pages  of  valuable  information  on  the  soil  — its  chemical  and  physical  properties— 
the  feeding  of  plants,  and  intensive  tillage.  There  is  also  an  artirk  by  Professor 
G.  B.  Upton  of  Cornell  University  on  the  Cutaway  (Clark)  Forged-edge  Disk. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  996  Main  St,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Mafeer  o/  t/ie  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
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HEALDS 


High  Schools  in  the  Country 


By  Dennis  H.  Stovall' 

IX   California    and    other  Western 
States    the    "Little    Red  School 
House,"  however   dear  it  may  have 


been,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  memory. 
The  modem  country  school,  like  the 
modern  country  home,  has  none  of 
the  discomforts  and  inconveniences  of 
the  old.  The  erection  of  better  school 
buildings,  with  the.  best  equipment 
that  can  be  had,  witli  bright,  cheerful 
rooms,  comfortable  desks  and  up-to- 
date  heating  plants,  has  led  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  rural  schools  in 
every  particular. 

Instead  of  one  big,  barren  room 
there  are  two  to  four  rooms  in  the 
modern  rural  schools  of  the  West. 
Grading  is  as  carefully  followed  as  in 
the  .city,  and  the  whole  work  is  care- 
fully systematized.  This  has  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  in  the  country,  which  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  old  method  of  "moving  to 
town"  so  the  sons  and  daughters 
could  attend  high  school  often  led  to 
disaster  in  that  it  ultimately  meant 
the  abandonment  of  the  farm. 

In  one  mountain  section,  a  number 
of  miles  from  a  railroad  and  an  even 
greater  distance  from  a  city  or  town, 
a  splendid  high  school  is  maintained. 
This  school  was  established  by  unit- 
ing three  country  schools  of  neighbor- 
ing districts.  The  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers concluded  that  it  was  better  to 
operate  one  big  school  than  three 
small  ones;  that  by  combining  them 
better  teacliers  could  be  employed,  a 
bigger  building  erected  and  many 
more  conveniences  afforded.  Tlie 
truth  of  this  conclusion  is  being 
proved,  for  this  school  has  now  been 
in  successful  operation  for  three 
years.  To  get  the  children  to  school 
three  "kid  wagons,"  as  the  pupils  call 
them,  cover  the  district  routes  every 
morning  and  afternoon.  Most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  picked  up  at  their 
gates,  having  no  farther  to  walk  than 
ii  they  lived  in  town.  The  wagons  re- 
turn them  again  in  the  afternoon.  'The 
wagons  make  a  regular  schedule,  all 
through  the  winter,  each  rig  being 
covered  and  provided  with  comfort- 
able seats. 

To  operate  a  high  school  in  the 
country  requires  pupils,  and  only  by 
uniting  several  districts  can  this  be 
accomplished  in  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities. In  sections  where  the  plan 
has  been  given  a  fair  trial  good  re- 
sults were  the  reward.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  possible  under  the  com- 
bination method  to  erect  a  bigger,  bet- 
ter and  more  completely  equipped 
building.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  have 
a  far  better  teaching  force.  Instead 
of  one  teacher,  struggling  under  the 
old-time  method  of  conducting  six  or 
eight  small  classes,  there  are  three  or 
four  teachers,  each  with  no  more  than 
two  or  three  grades.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  is  teacher  of  the 
high  school  classes,  and  precisely  the 
same  methods  can  be  follo\ved  as  that 
employed  in  the  city.  Likewise,  the 
same  results  may  be  had  by  the 
pupils. 

Over  and  above  all  this  is  the  bet- 
ter spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  pre\ails. 
^his  falls  alike  on  teacher,  parents 
and  pupils.  All  have  a  just  pride  in 
the  "bigger  school."  There  is  a  genu- 
ine satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the 
thing  possessed  is  just  as  good  as  any- 
one has.  The  boys  and  girls  are  far 
better  satisfied.  It  removes  their  de- 
sire to  go  to  town  to  school.  All  that 
now  remains  for  them  is  a  college  edu- 
cation, and  even  some  features  of  this, 
along  practical  training  lines  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  country  high  schools. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  teaching 
advanced  methods  of  agriculture.  And 
here  again  is  made  manifest  the  bene- 
fit of  a  bigger  organization,  for  by 
this  plan  the  directors  of  the  various 
state  experiment  stations  and  of  the 


agricultural  departments  can  much 
better  give  their  assistance. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  passing  of  the 
"Little  Red  School  House"  will  occa- 
sion no  regret  in  the  progressive  West. 
The  coming  of  the  country  high 
school  and  of  the  union  school,  with 
advanced  methods,  solves  a  problem 
that  for  many  years  was  the  direct 
cause  of  driving  thousands  of  ener- 
getic boys  and  girls  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  this  being  nothing  else 
than  a  desire  to  be  educated — a  desire 
to  get  something  that  they  couldn't 
get  at  home. 


Rules  for  Workhorses 

Start  at  a  walk,  and  let  your  horse 
work  very  easily  for  the  first  half 
hour. 

A  heavy  draft  horse  should  never 
be  driven  faster  than  a  walk,  with  or 
without  a  load. 

Look  to  your  harness.  Avoid  these 
faults  especially:  Bridle  too  long  or 
too  short.  Blinders  pressing  on  the 
eye  or  flapping.  (An  open  bridle  is 
best  for  most  horses.)  Throat-latch 
too  tight.  Collar  too  tight  or  too 
loose,  or  dirty  on  the  inside.  Shaft- 
girth  too  loose.  Traces  too  long. 
Breeching  too  low  down  or  too  loose. 
Inside  reins  too  long,  in  the  case  of 
pairs. 

Do  not  let  your  horse  drive  him- 
self; but  handle  the  reins  gently. 
Never  jerk  the  reins;  to  do  that  is 
the  sure  mark  of  a  bad  driver. 

Try  to  work  with  as  little  backing 
as  possible.  Backing  a  heavy  load  is 
apt  to  strain  the  hind  legs. 

Take  the  horse  out  of  the  shafts  as 
much  as  possible;  and  if  you  drive  a 
pair  or  four,  unfasten  the  outside 
traces  while  the  horses  are  standing; 
they  will  rest  better  that  way. 

Teach  your  horses  to  go  into  the 
collar  gradually.  When  a  load  is  to 
be  started,  speak  to  the  horses  and 
take  a  firm  hold  of  the  reins  so  that 
they  will  arch  their  necks,  keep  their 
legs  under  them,  and  step  on  their 
toes.  A  loose  rein  means  sprawling 
and  slipping,  often  with  one  horse 
ahead  of  the  other. 

Water  your  horse  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Water  in  moderate  quantities 
will  not  hurt  him,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
moving. 

Blanket  your  horse  carefully  when 
he  stands,  especially  if  he  is  at  all 
hot.  Repeated  slight  chills  stiffen  and 
age  a  horse  before  his  time. 

Bring  your  horse  in  cool  and 
breathing  easily.  If  he  comes  in  hot- 
he  will  sweat  in  the  stable,  and  .the 
sudden  stoppage  of  hard  work  is  bad 
for  his  feet. 

In  hot  weather  or  in  drawing  heavy 
loads,  watch  your  horse's  breathing. 
If  he  breathes  hard,  or  short  and 
quick,  it  is  time  to  stop. 

Remember  that  the  horse  is  the 
most  nervous  of  all  animals,  and  that 
little  things  annoy  and  irritate  him. 
Remember  that  he  will  be  contented 
or  miserable  accordingly  as  you  treat 
him. 


Breeding  Draft  Horses 

The  breeding  of  heavy  draft  horses 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  livestock  farming.  Few  farmers  re- 
alize the  importance  of  size  in  a  draft 
horse,  when  put  on  the  market,  either 
at  public  or  private  sale.  A  horse  that 
weigh.s  less  than  1,500  pounds  is  not 
considered  a  draft  horse  in  any  of  the 
horse  markets  of  the  country,  yet  the 
mares  kept  on  the  ordinary  farms  are 
usually  lighter  than  that.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  small,  scrubby  lot  of 
horses  that  are  constantly  being  put 
on  the  market  at  a  loss  to  the 
breeder. 


Do  not  forget  to  salt  the  horse  once 
a  week;  or,  better  still,  keep  salt  al- 
ways before  him.  He  knows  best  how 
much  he  needs. 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 
Main  Office,  1215  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


When  you  want  all  the  building's  on 
the  farm  waterproofed  to  stay — cover  them  with  this 
genuine  asphalt  roofing,  applied  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 

Genasco  gfives  real  resistance  to  snow,  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
cold,  and  fire;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  seams  with- 
out cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  New  'Vork  ChicaffO 

Cf  asphalt  anU  ready  roofing  iNCW   I  OTK  yniCagO 

San  Francisco 


Furktier  Orcbard 

Luliivatoi* 


LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO., 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Up  To  Your  Trees 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  free  book  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage." 

603  Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel 

Co.  of  California. 
444  Market  St., 

San  Francisco, 
1758   North  Broadway 
Los  Angeles, 
Branches: 
Fresno  and  Taft 


Note  The  Rivets 


It  is  a  known 
fact  that  riveted 
seams  are  the  best 
and  strongest  seams. 

"Western*' 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted  in- 
stead of  lock-seamed  and  therefore 
gives  the  most  in  strength  and  wear. 
It  is  the  strongest  and  most  economi- 
cal irrigation  pipe  on  the  market. 
WRITE  US— NOW 
for  full  particulars  about  this  pipe. 
We'll  show  you  how  you  can 
save  money  and  get  better 
results   by   using  it. 

Wemake  Riveted  Water  Pipe,  Rioefd 
Well  Cating,  Steel  Tankt  anil 
Irrigation  SuppUeu 
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Fruit  Growers,  in  Convention,  Disi 


THE  annua! 
joint  session 
of  the  California 
State  Fruitgrow- 
ers' Association 
and  the  State  As- 
sociation  of 
County  Horticul- 
t  u  r  a  1  Commis- 
sioners was  held 
at  San  Jose  the 
first  week  in  De- 
cember and  was 
well  attended. 
Rep  rcsentativcs 
from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State 
were  present. 

The  County 
H  o  r  t  i  c  u  1  tural 
Commisioners  oc- 
cupied the  first 
day  of  the  ses- 
sion with  discus- 
sions of  their 
problems  and  the 
other  three  days 

were  taken  up  with  questions  pertain- 
ing to  every  phase  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try from  the  propagation  of  fruit  tree 
stock  to  the  marketing  of  the  finished 
product  of  the  orchard.  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  A.  J.  Cook 
presided. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at 
Riverside,  advocated  growers  breed- 
ing the  crops  that  they  grow.  "Cali- 
for.iia  is  in  a  pioneer  period,"  he  said. 
"This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  growing  varieties  of  fruit  from 
Eastern  points  and  from  other  coun- 
tries. We  must  breed  our  own  varie- 
ties. Breeding  is  not  new  here,  but 
the  methods  are  new.  We  have  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  good  and 
new  plants  that  may  modify  some 
fruit  industry  in  California.  The 
process  of  plant  selection  is  one  that 
is  worthy  of  extensive  study. 

"What  we  need  most  in  California 
is  a  hardy  orange  and  a  hardy  lemon. 
Select  the  seedling  that  is  able  to 
resist  the  early  freezes.  Every  plant 
or  tree  has  its  individual  characteris- 
tics, and  by  e.xperimenting  along  this 
line,  by  means  of  judicious  combina- 
tions of  characteristics  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  preserve,  new  types  are 
evolved 

"One  of  the  factors  coming  out 
strong!}'  in  experiments  in  citrus  cul- 
ture was  that  trees  receiving  nitrogen 
's  a  fertilizer  were  the  best  yielding. 
The  next  highest  in  yield  were  those 
receiving  nitrate  of  soda.  Those  re- 
ceiving a  complete  fertilizer  with 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  gave 
good  yields,  but  no  better  than  those 
receiving  only  nitrogen.  Trees  re- 
ceiving only  potash  showed  little  im- 
provement or  benefit  over  those  re- 
ceiving no  fertilizer.  Trees  receiv- 
ing phosphoric  acid  were  somewhat 
better  than  those  receiving  potash, 
but  not  as  good  as  those  receiving 
nitrogen.  The  iitdications  are  that 
nitrogen  is  very  important  to  fertiliza- 
tion, phosphoric  acid  less  important, 
and  potash  least  of  all.  These  results 
refer  only  to  the  soil  in  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted. 

"Another  fact  shown  was  that 
trees  receiving  nitrate  of  soda  were 
badly  affected  with  mottle  leaf,  in- 
dicating a  diseased  condition,  while 
trees  receiving  organic  nitrogen  were 
not  so  badly  diseased.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  nitrogen  from  organic 
sources  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
nitrogen  from  mineral  sources.  In 
the  study  of  stock,  special  attention 
was  directed  to  the  neglect  of  this 
side  of  the  citrus  groves.  Seedlings 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  vigor  of 
growth.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  small  stocks  would  be 
very  likely  to  produce  small  trees, 
lacking  in  vigor,  and  it  may  be  that 
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a  considerable  part  of  the  difference 
in  yield  observed  in  the  field  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  vigor  of  stocks 
budded.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  stock  is  just  as  impor- 
tant in  producing  good  trees  as  is 
the  bud. 

"It  was  found  that  several  legumes 
used  as  cover  crops  and  turned  under 
as  green  manures  gave  as  good  re- 
sults as  a  crop  of  barley  plus  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
While  vetch  is  most  generally  used, 
several  legumes  newly  imported  have 
given  better  results  in  experiments. 
The  best  of  these  legumes  are  the 
Tangier  pea,  the  sweet  clover  (Me- 
lolotus  Indica),  the  Vicia  ErvcUa  and 
the  Vicia  Atropurpurea.  The  indica- 
tions from  the  experiments  conducted 
were  that  the  necessary  nitrogen  in 
the  production  of  a  grove  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  winter 
cover  crops,  and  it  is  considered  high- 
ly important  that  thorough  experi- 
ments be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
best  material  of  cover  crops  for 
citrus  groves." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cook  went  exhaustively 
into  all  the  phases  of  the  culture  of 
alfalfa.  He  covered  the  history  of 
the  plant,  its  various  varieties  in 
various  countries  and  the  character- 
istics of  each,  its  introduction  into 
California,  its  marvelous  success 
here,  the  conditions  and  treatment  re- 
quired for  the  best  results,  its  value 
as  a  food  plant  and  as  a  fertilizer, 
how  to  prepare  the  soil  for  it,  how 
and  when  to  plant,  to  irrigate  and  to 
harvest.  He  asserted  that  it  would 
pay  every  fruit  grower  to  have  an 
alfalfa  field  and  enough  cows  and 
other  livestock  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  orchard  merely  for  the 
value  of  the  resulting  fertilizer.  He 
expressed  the.  opinion  that  in  this 
State  the  supply  of  alfalfa,  though  in- 
creasing rapidly  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  alfalfa  areas,  can  never 
exceed  the  demand.  As  a  money 
getter  it  promises  to  exceed  some  of 
our  most  extensively  planted  and 
best  paying  fruits.  He  advocated  that 
California  farmers  grow  their  own 
seed  and  so  make  sure  of  its  purity 
and,  possibly,  improve  its  quality. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  it 
was  brought  out  that  it  was  not  the 
best  practice  to  put  alfalfa  in  almond, 
peach  or  prune  orchards  where  the 
irrigation  essential  to  alfalfa  would 
drown  out  the  fruit  tree  roots. 
Instances  were  given  where  pear  and 
apple  orchards  that  were  on  well 
drained  ground  had  not  suffered. 

James  Culbertson  of  Santa  Paula, 
who  is  interested  in  a  large  citrus 
orchard,  told  of  success  in  fighting 
frost.  He  outlined  the  history  of 
orchard  heating  beginning  with  coal 
baskets  some  fifteen  years  ago  to  the 


present  burners  using  distillate.  He 
said  that  by  the  use  of  distillate- 
burning  heaters  he  was  able  to  save 
almost  the  entire  crop  of  his  orchard 
during  the  extremely  cold  snap  of 
last  winter  that  was  so  disastrous  to 
the  citrus  crop  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  With  one  heater  to  a 
tree  the  temperature  was  raised  five 
or  six  degrees  in  the  orchard  within 
half  an  hour  and  the  raise  easily 
maintained.  Though  the  fruit  was 
saved  from  freezing,  it  was  badl^ 
sooted,  but  a  method  was  found  of 
removing  the  soot  without  injury  to 
the  fruit.  His  conclusioa  was  that 
protection  from  frost  was  as  neces- 
sary as  irrigation,  where  the  rainfall 
is  insufficient,  and  that  every  orchard 
should  have  a  full  equipment  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  killing  frosts. 

Dr.  Cook,  telling  of  the  work  of 
his  office  during  the  last  year,  said 
he  was  somewhat  handicapped  for 
want  of  money,  but  at  the  same  time 
much  had  been  done  for  the  good 
of  the  State's  horticultural  interests. 
The  menace  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  was  such  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  quarantine 
service  to  tiie  top  notch  of  efficiency. 
This  requires  large  expenditures 
which  must  be  met.  The  close  and 
extensive  inspection  service  to  guard 
against  the  alfalfa  weevil  also  calls 
for  large  expenditures.  Strenuous  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  eradicate  the 
w-hite  fly  which  was  found  at  Marys- 
ville.  For  a  long  time  no  specimens 
of  the  pest  could  be  found,  but  a  re- 
cent inspection  showed  that  it  was 
still  present.  It  must  be  fought  to 
a  finish,  he  said. 

Several  consignments  of  parasits 
and  predatory  insects  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  agent  of  the  com- 
mission now  in  the  Orient  and  it  was 
the  hope  of  the  commissioner  that 
this  work  would  result  in  much  bene- 
fit to  the  orchards  of  the  State. 
Speaking  of  the  State  laws  affecting 
the  fruit  industry,  he  said: 

"Our  laws  are  in  need  of  simplifi- 
cation. They  were  enacted  for  a  con- 
dition no  longer  existent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  wise  to  have 
a  committee  of  sincere,  able  and  in- 
terested persons  representing  the 
commission,  the  fruit  growers,  the 
nurserymen  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  commence  at  once  to  pre- 
pare bills  that  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  all  concerned  and  be  ready 
to  present  them  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture for  action." 

George  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner,  in 
an  address  on  thinning  deciduous 
fruits,  said: 

"One  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions in  handling  our  immature  crop 
is  thinning.    It  is  too  often  neglected. 


The  excuse  so  often  given  for  not 
thinning  is  that  it  costs  too  much. 
This  is  a  case  where  a  little  extra 
investment  will  add  greatly  to  the 
income  of  an  orchard,  whether 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  or  apricots, 
and  I  am  tempted  to  say  prunes, 
plums  or  cherries,  are  grown. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  every  fruit 
grower  to  produce  fruit  possessing  a 
good  size,  high  color,  fine  quality  and 
uniformity.  Such  is  usually  impos- 
sible unless  thinning  is  practiced.  I 
do  not  advocate  thinning  so  heavy 
as  to  bring  about  an  overgrown  con- 
dition, but  during  seasons  of  a  big 
crop  thin  to  a  point  where  the  more 
desirable  size  for  the  variety  can  be 
attained.  Thinning  as  applied  to  the 
apple  particularly  will  aid  greatly  in 
the  fight  against  the  worst  insect  pest 
of  that  fruit — the  codling  moth.  If 
apples  are  allowed  to  grow  in  clus- 
ters so  that  they  touch  one  another, 
the  larvae  not  only  take  advantage 
of  the  ideal  place  of  entry  between 
the  apples,  but  the  sprayer  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  for  he  finds  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  the  spray 
where  it  will  be  eaten  by  the  worms. 
Varieties  that  have  a  tendency  to 
cluster  are  nearly  always  riddled  by 
codling  moth  if  the  pest  is  present  in 
large  numbers,  unless  the  clusters  are 
broken  up  by  thinning. 

"As  far  as  the  trees  themselves  are 
concerned  there  are  three  main 
reasons  why  thinning  should  be  prac- 
ticed. First,  it  allows  them  to  make 
a  proper  growth;  second,  it  prevents 
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breakage  of  limbs,  and  third,  it  in- 
duces uniform  annual  crops.  The  de- 
sire of  most  orchardists  is  to  de- 
velop a  tree  to  bearing  size  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  to  have 
it  bear  abundant  crops  each  season. 
Our  trees  are  too  often  worked  to 
death  and  overbearing  is  one  cause 
of  it." 

"Standardization"  was  the  subject 
discussed  by  F.  B.  McKcvitt  of 
Sacramento.    In  part  he  said: 

"This  term,  as  applied  to  California 
shipping  fruit,  means  the  selection  of 
good  fruit,  in  good  condition,  and 
proper  packing.  Its  general  applica- 
tion to  our  shipments  means  the  up- 
building and  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  time  has  gone  by  when 
anything  in  the  shape  of  fruit  can  be 
sold  at  a  good  price.  That  condition 
existed  in  the  past  when  production 
was  small  and  demand  great.  •  Now, 
with  the  heavy  planting  of  fruit  trees 
all  over  the  country,  from  Michigan 
to  Texas  and  from  Connecticut  to 
Washington  and  Oregon,  California 
finds  abundance  of  competition,  much 
of  it  from  fruit  produced' in  orchards 
near  the  markets  and  offered  in  bet- 
ter and  naturally  ripened  condition. 
This  means  in  the  local  fruit  a  per- 
fection of  flavor  in  respect  to  which 
most  of  our  own  fruits  are  _  neces- 
sarily somewhat  lacking.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets that  California  fruit  excels  in 
size  and  beauty,  and  its  great  popu- 
larity is  the  result  of  its  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  eye.    Here,  where  it  is 
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picked  ripe  from  the  trees,  its  flavor 
is  unexcelled,  but  when  gathered  in 
a  suitable  condition  for  a  ten  days' 
shipment,  flavor  is  the  quality  sacri- 
ficed. If  we  cannot  excel  Eastern 
fruit  in  every  respect,  we  must  prac- 
tice the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
methods  of  packing  and  handling,  so 
that  the  attractiveness  of  our  offering 
will  be  as  near  perfection  as  pos- 
sible. 

Care  in  the  selection  of  fruit  for 
packing,  after  it  has  been  carefully 
picked  in  suitable  condition  for  a  long 
distance  shipment,  followed  by  selec- 
tion for  size,  with  as  good  fruit  on 
the  bottom  and  in  the  middle  as  on 
tlie  top  of  the  package,  will  keep 
California  fruit  in  the  high  position 
wliich  previous  years  have  given  it. 
Standardization  is  the  term  covering 
these  requirements.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  of  our  most  intelligent 
growers  and  shippers  the  principle  of 
standardization  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  shipments  of  fruit,  both 
green  and  dried." 

Professor  H.  S.  Fawcett  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Whittier, 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  in- 
jurious fungi  and  particularly  to  gum- 
mosis. 

"Apricot  trees  are  quite  subject  to 
gumming,"  he  said,  "and  are  often 
seen  with  large  masses  of  gum  oozing 
out  of  the  trunk  or  larger  branches, 
near  which  the  bark  is  found  to  be 
dead  for  some  distance.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  part  of  this  trouble  is  the 
entrance  of  fungi  into  wounds  made 
in  cultivating  the  orchard  or  into 
wounds  made  by  large  limbs  splitting 
off.  Old  trees  are  often  seen  with 
large  projecting  stubs  where  limbs 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  most  care- 
less way  with  an  ax.  Such  trees  have 
been  butchered,  not  pruned.  No  bet- 
ter invitation  could  be  given  than  this 
for  wood-destroying  fungi  to  get  in 
their  work.  The  wonder  often  is  that 
there  is  not  more  injury  than  is  seen 
from  such  treatment.  A  tree  will 
often  go  along  bearing  good  crops 
for  years  after  being  so  butchered, 
but  finally  it  begins  to  show  the  re- 
sults. 

"All  injuries  and  large  cuts  should 
be  cut  out  smooth  and  clean  in  the 
first  place  and  covered.  If  the  trees 
have  been  neglected  in  the  past  and 
are  gumming  badly,  but  still  worth 
saving,  all  the  dead  bark  and  wood 
should  be  cut  out  to  healthy  wood 
and  the  cut  surface  disinfected  with 
Bordeaux  paste,  and  after  this  is  dry 
the  wound  should  be  covered  with 
shellac  or  paint.  When  trees  be- 
come infected  cut  out  the  killed  bark 
for  brown  rot  gummosis  and  scrape 
off  the  outer  killed  bark  for  gray 
fungus  gummosis  and  paint  the  en- 
tire trunk  with  Bordeaux  paste.  Cover 


lr.rge  areas  of  exposed  wood  with  as- 
phaltum  paint  or  shellac  dressing,  or 
some  other  good  covering." 

Walnut  growing  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald  of  Stockton, 
and  Professor  R.  E.  Smith,  plant 
pathologist  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  brought  out  that  the 
higher  altitudes  were  best  suited  for 
the  walnut  and  that  the  Franquette 
and  the  Mayette  were  the  varieties 
finding  greatest  favor  with  growers. 
The  walnut  will  not  thrive  on  wet 
soils,  yet  it  requires  considerable 
moisture. 

Professor  Smith  sr.id  that  the  wal- 
nut industry  was  rapidly  spreading 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
northward  and  large  groves  were  now 
to  be  found  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern sections.  All  the  varieties 
planted  have  sustained  their  reputa- 
tions and  none  has  gone  back.  He 
recommended  planters  to  seek  the 
nursery  grafted  tree. 

Commissioner  R.  F.  Cundiff  of 
Riverside  county  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners. 

Commissioner  S.  A.  Pease  of  San 
Bernardino,  in  an  address  on  the 
value  of  county  quarantine  ordi- 
nances in  preventing  the  spread  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  strong- 
ly favored  control  by  means  of  coun- 
ty ordinances  strongly  enforced. 

"We  quarantine,"  he  said,  "against 
any  State  that  is  known  to  harbor  in- 
sects injurious  to  trees  in  our  State; 
then  would  we  not  suffer  just  as  bad 
proportionately,  or  would  it  not  be 
just  as  dangerous  to  our  fruit  inter- 
ests that  are  comparatively  clean,  to 
admit  nursery  stock  from  any  locality 
in  our  own  State  harboring  pests  not 
common  in  those  cleaner  districts? 
Inspection  alone  will  not  suffice.  Au- 
thority for  the  county  quarantine  was 
amply  provided  for  by  the  provisions 
of  the  State  horticultural  law  and 
power  given  to  any  authorized  officer 
to  destroy  any  shipment  or  stock  of 
plants  in  cases  where  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  presume  that  the  ship- 
ment may  be  so  infested  or  infected 
as  to  cause  damage  to  orchards  or 
vineyards." 

Dr.  Cook  advised  caution  and  busi- 
ness judgment  in  the  inspection  of 
nursery  stock.  He  advised  a  State 
law  governing  the  question  of  coun- 
ty or  district  quarantine,  and  at  his 
suggestion  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  fruit- 
growers and  nurserymen  and  others 
interested  to  draft  a  law  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  interests  and  at 
the  same  time  be  effective. 

The  officers  selected  for  the  com- 
ing year  were:  H.  P.  Stabler,  Sutter 
county,  president;  S.  A.  Pease,  San 
Bernardino    county,  vice-president; 
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and  R.  S.  Vaile, 
Ventura  county, 
secretary- 
treasurer. 

R  e  s  o  1  u  t  ions 
were  adopted  by 
the  joint  organ- 
izations request- 
ing that  the  Fed- 
eral Government 
exercise  c  o  ntrol 
and  use  all  rea- 
sonable machin- 
ery at  its  com- 
mand effectively 
to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
M  e  d  i  terranean 
fruit  fly  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  r  e  s  o  1  ution 
was  adopted  re- 
questing that 
some  legislative 
action  be  taken 
toward  prevent- 
ing the  shipment 
It  has  been  the 
shippers    to  send 


to  Eastern  markets  consignments  of 
table  grapes  that  were  picked  while 
green  and  sour  and  vmpalatable. 
These  shipments  have  had  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  markets  for  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  in- 
dorsing the  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
standardization  of  fruit  packs,  and 
commending  the  home  rule  in  taxa- 
tion movement. 


Wheat  Seed  Bed 

A  plot  of  ground  which  had  not 
been  plowed  for  four  years,  but  had 
been  disked  just  before  planting, 
made  a  yield  of  nine  and  one-third 
bushels  to  the  acre,  reports  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station.  The  average 
for  the  last  three  years  of  land  pre- 
pared in  this  way  was  six  and  two- 
thirds  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Plots  double  disked  on  July  15 
and  plowed  August  15  and  September 
15  made  twenty-nine  and  three- 
fourths  and  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  bushels,  respectively,  per  acre. 

This  is  a  gain  of  twenty-one  and 
one-third  bushels  per  acre  in  favor 
of  plowing,  and  a  gain  of  two  and 
one-fourth  bushels  in  favor  of  the 
early  date  for  plowing.  Double  disk- 
ing not  only  insures  an  increased 
yield  of  wheat,  but  holds  moisture  in 
the  ground  so  that  the  plowing  can 
be  done  later  with  greater  ease  and 
less  expense. 


Honey  in  Cartons 

The  best  grades  of  comb  honey 
should  be  put  on  the  market  in  neatly 
printed  cartons.  They  are  a  great 
convenience  for  the  dealer,  they  serve 
to  keep  honey  free  from  dust,  and 
also  prevent  marring  the  delicate 
comb  when  handling  from  the  gro- 
cery to  the  consumer's  kitchen. 

Cartons  are  so  inexpensive  and  so 
useful  that  it  is  surprising  that  more 
of  the  best  comb  honey  is  not  put  on 
the  market  in  them. 

Of  course,  those  using  cartons 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  only  the 
most  perfect  sections  of  honey  are 
put  into  them.  A  honey  purchaser 
will  seldom  buy  cartoned  honey  the 
second  time  if  she  has  been  once  de- 
ceived— by  getting,  for  instance,  a 
partly  filled  comb  in  a  carton;  or,  per- 
haps, a  dirty-looking  comb. 

Cartons  should  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively than  they  are  now,  as  they 
also  furnish  an  added  opportunity  to 
send  printed  honey  information  with 
each  comb  of  honey  sold. 


Clean  up  the  yard  and  farmstead 
generally.  Plan  to  set  out  a  few 
more  ornamental  trees  and  plants. 
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Two 
O.I.C 

Hogs 

Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breeding  and  feeding 
scrub  hogs.  Two  of  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 
weighed  2806  lbs.  Will  ship  you  sample 
pair  of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and  give 
agency  to  first  applicant  We  are  origi- 
nators, most  extensive  breeders  andship- 
pers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  the  world. 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected  Herd 

Write  for  Free  Book, 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale." 

FREE — One  15-oz.  can  of  our  celebrated 
Silver  Live  Stock  Powder  for  free  triaL 
Send  for  it  today. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

153SVickers  Bnilding   Cleveland,  Ohio 
Established  1863— 50  Years' Success 


Clear  i    St  u  m  p  Land 

With  A  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


Is  Easy  Work  and  Profitable 

Pecaaso  tho  Monarch  fa  boilt  of  etocl.    Every  part^_ 
7l  I\ made  and  finiBhLd.  GUARANTEED  FOR5  YBIaRSM 
an  many  improvements  not  found  on  oChcrewhit-h  niako\ 
H  Bt  'tl  Mon&rcb  eony  to  operate.  Guaranteed  7U0  H.  P.m 
J  The  Mighty  Monarch  haa  eadstied  everyone  for  20  years.  | 

PULLS  STUMPS  UP  TO  7  ft.  IN  DIAMETER 
I  No  ehimp  toosma!!.  None  too  lar^o.  Oxir  New  Triple  and  I 
,  Double  Power  Machines  clear  1  to  5  aerea  per  day.  Writ 
for  free  catolo?,  price  list  and  full  par^ioulars  about  the 
Ut"  ty  Monarch,  t  o  ONLY  atuoip  pi^Uer  in  the  world  i 
gLuranteod  fur  5  YEARS.  ' 
'/:=imermaii  Stt^d  Cc. ,  Dept.  0  F  Lon«  Tree.  Towa 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED 


.i»  i-Bs.  4£Jimmms^  Price  $15 

Wbich  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH.  TILE  DRAIN.  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  sur\oyor's  fees.  It  Is 
Bold  by  up-to-date  liardware  and  t'oiiural  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaiautoed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE.  ACCURATE.  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  over  made  for  all  fai-m  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  .stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  oiu  MOXEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

109  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  ''SUPERIOR" 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  Discs  4  inches  apart. 


This  Drill  will  pay  for  Itself  in 
one  season  on  33  1-3  acres  in  the 
saving  of  seed  alone. 

WE  CAN   PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  CaL 

Wholesale  Distributors 


Brains  Needed  for  Dairy  Success 


-By  A.  A.  Selden 


TT  is  not  every  dairyman  that  can 
have  pure  bred  cows.  It  takes 
time  to  produce  them,  or  the  cost 
may  be  beyond  reach.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  dairyman's  duty  to  make  the 
best  use  of  that  which  he  has,  and 
to  use  his  brains  in  getting  the  larg- 
est profit  possible.  Each  man  must 
work  with  the  tools  he  has. 

I  made  the  statement  in  last 
month's  "Orchard  and  Farm"  that 
every  cow  would  respond  to  every 
ounce  of  food  given  her  and  to  every 
moment's  time  and  attention.  And 
in  this  additional  care  and  attention 
constitutes  the  sole  reason  for  suc- 
cess and  the  neglect  to  give  it  is  tlie 
sole  reason  for  failure  in  dairying. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  breed  of  the 
cow  as  it  is  the  ability  to  get  her  to 
eat  a  greater  amount  of  feed  and 
turn  it  into  milk  and  butter-fat  that 
spells  success.  And  this  ability  is  all 
a  matter  of  developing  the  individual 
cow  to  get  her  into  a  condition  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  milk 
that  her  frame  and  constitution  will 
permit. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  cows  with 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  that  have 
been  bred  and  given  the  care  and 
attention  needed  to  produce  great 
milkers  have  an  advantage  over  those 
that  have  been  neglected  in  these 
particulars.  They  more  readily  re- 
spond to  care  and  they  show  the  ef- 
fects of  neglect  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  Kansas  dairy  school,  under 
Professor  Erf,  some  few  years  ago, 
bought  some  wild  3-year-old  range 
cows  in  eastern  Colorado  and  placed 
them  in  the  dairy  school  barn  at 
Manhattan,  Kas.  Every  care  and  at- 
tention was  given  them  to  develop 
them  along  dairy  production  lines. 
The  results  were  remarkable.  In  only 
two  years  they  developed  into  profit 
producers.  But  they  never  could  be 
expected  to  equal  in  production  high- 
bred cows  that  had  received  equal 
attention.  Such  cows  as  these,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  good  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  a  grade  herd 
of  dairy  cows,  as  they  have  the  best 
of  constitutions  on  which  to  build. 
In  starting  to  build  up  such  a  herd 
on  such  a  foundation  it  would  be  an 
absolute  essential  to  have  a  bull  of 
the  finest  blood,  of  perfect  health 
and  of  known  production,  and  this 
without  regard  to  what  might  be  his 
cost.  In  this  way  a  grade  herd  could 
be  built  up  that  would  be  clean, 
healthy  and,  with  proper  develop- 
ment, large  producers  of  milk  and 
butter-fat. 

To  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
making  profits  to  be  able  to  get  the 
utmost  amount  of  feed  into  the  cow 
we  have  only  to  take  the  records  of 
a  testing  association  in  Iowa.  It  is 
shown  by  these  records  that  the  ratio 
of  profits  is  more  than  three  to  one 
to  the  amount  of  feed  eaten  over 
and  above  the  amount  needed  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  cow.  It  is  shown 
that  the  cows,  without  any  regard  to 
breed,  that  consumed  $:J9.34  worth  of 
feed  a  year  gave  back  a  profit  of  only 
$6.09,  while  the  cow  that  consumed 
$12.-!,)  worth  of  feed  gave  back  a 
profit  of  $49.75,  and  in  another  case, 
not  in  these  records,  where  cows  con- 
sumed $54.65  worth  of  feed  they  gave 
back  a  profit  of  not  less  than  $66  a 
year.  Taking  the  whole  list,  as  shown 
in  the  records,  it  proved  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  amount  of  food  a  cow 
consumes  that  determines  the  amount 
of  milk  that  she  will  give  and  the 
amount  of  profits  she  will  make  the 
dairyman.  And  it  seems  from  these 
records  that  the  whole  blame  for  poor 
production  was  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  dairyman  to  develop  the  cow. 
It  takes  brains  to  accomplish  this. 
Any  one  can  build  a  fire  quickly  if 
they  have  a  match  and  alt  the  wood 
they  need,  but  it  takes  brains  and 


Yearly 
Feed 

Cost.  Profit. 

38.24   38.11 

40.6>   41.79 

42.45   49.71 

54.55   66.00 


patience  to  get  a  fire  from  two  bits 
of  dry  wood.    Vet  it  can  be  done. 

Every  dairyman  should  use  his 
brains  and  the  land  that  he  works 
to  get  that  land  to  produce  the  great- 
est atnount  of  food  and  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  as  he  can  that  are  good 
for  his  dairy  cows  to  eat  to  turn 
into  milk  and  butter-fat.  He  should 
learn  to  combine  these  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  he  can,  to  induce 
the  cows  to  cat  more  and  more  each 
day  by  placing  before  them  these 
new  combinations.  The  more  they 
cat  the  more  profit  to  the  dairyman 
and  it  is  for  the  profits  that  the 
dairyman  is  in  the  business. 

The  profit  derived  from  the  various 
feedings  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Iowa  testing  association  mentioned. 
This  record  was  made  without  re- 
gard to  breed: 
Yearly 
Feed 

Cost.  Profit. 
$29.34   $6.09 

30.14   12.40 

31.10   20.23 

33.92   24.41 

35. C7   31. C7 

This  record  shows  that  by  using 
less  than  double  the  amount  of  feed 
the  cows  consuming  that  feed  yielded 
nearly  eleven  times  the  amount  of 
profit.  In  the  illustration  given  in 
the  records  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
took  about  $27  worth  of  feed  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  cows  on  an  average 
without  regard  to  the  breed,  and  that 
for  every  $3.70  worth  of  feed  con- 
sumed added  to  that  amount  there 
was  a  profit  given  back  of  $6.60  for 
each  cow  in  the  whole  number  in 
the  association. 

These  figures  should  set  every 
dairyman  thinking. 

The  dairyman  that  depends  on  one 
kind  of  feed  for  his  cows  is  not 
using  his  brains  nor  is  he  getting  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  profit  from 
his  cows  that  he  should.  'Does  it 
require  anj'  brains  to  raise  alfalfa, 
turn  the  cows  loose  on  it  to  pick 
their  own  living  and  not  know  that 
they  are  destroying  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  the  food  value?  Compare 
such  a  set  of  brains  with  those  of  the 
dairyman  who  has  not  only  alfalfa 
but  oats  and  barley  and  corn,  vetch, 
cow  peas,  Kaffir  corn,  sorghum  and 
all  manner  of  root  crops  and  pump- 
kins. Such  a  man  would  have  a  silo 
and  would  see  that  there  was  no  waste 
of  food  on  the  ranch.  There  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  combinations  of 
feed  that  he  could  make.  He  would 
be  able  to  develop  his  cows  to  the 
utmost  of  their  capacity  and  as  his 
profits  would  be  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  feed  consumed  the  profits 
would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  brain  work  he  put  into  his 
dairy  work. 

It  takes  brains  and  the  right  use 
of  them  to  get  the  most  profit  from 
such  dairv  stock  as  we  have. 


Quick  Milking  Best 

Slow  milking  causes  a  loss  of 
cream.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
cow  milked  by  a  rapid  milker  yields 
more  butter  fat  than  the  same  cow 
does  when  milked  by  a  slow  milker. 

Cows  and  Soil  Fertility 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  can  best  be 
maintained  by  the  liberal  use  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  the  dairy  herd  not 
only  makes  this  possible,  biat  dairy- 
ing is  also  more  remunerative  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  farming 
when  it  is  properly  carried  on. 


Rye  Meal  for  Cows 

The  Pennsylvania  experiment  sta- 
tion has  found  that  rye  meal  as  a 
part  of  properly  balanced  ration  for 
dairy  cows  is  sufficient  in  milk  and 
butter  production  to  an  equal  weight 
of  corn  meal. 


I'm  Feeling  Finely 
Thank  You 

A  nervous,  discontented  cow  is 
always  a  poor  milk  producer  because 
Nature  is  attempting  to  rebuild  her 
wasting  system  instead  of  attending 
to  the  natural  healthy  functions  oi 
producing  and  re-proclucing. 

A  cow  can  be  "off  color,"  just  as 
a  human  being  can  be — and  like  a 
human  being,  she  needs  the  proper 
medicine  to  build  up  the  sluggish 
organs.  Kow-Kure  is  the  standard 
remedy  for  such  cow  disea.ses  as 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Bar- 
renness, Bunches,  Slilk  Fever.Scour- 
ing.  Red  Water  and  Lost  Appetite. 
Kow-KiTRE  puts  sick  cows  "on  their 
feet" — makes  profitable  cows  of 
backward  ones. 

Tnr  KGW-KURE  on  your  ooor  milkers.  Most 
dealers  and  druggists  sell  11.  In  SOc  and  SI  pack- 
ages. Write  tor  free  ceoy  of  our  book  "Cow  Oiseasii.'' 

Dairy  Attociation  Compaoy,  Mfra. 
LyndoDvilie,  Vt. 

nbtrfbuton  for  PBrine  r«wt  t 
GermftlD  St-^-d  k  I'lftnt  To.,  \.o*.  AnttrlM,  Cab 
Porlland  Sfrd  (  o..  i'orlland,  Or^Koa 
NpoLue  iivti  Co.,  bpokue,  Huh. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes. 
Trays.  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  tanks. 
Spraying  tanks.  Inde- 
pendent. 
AVILSON,  Stockton,  California 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

bj  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  t-y  over  80  per  ceol  of  Cal- 
1  Ifornla  and  Wt-ati-ni  stockmen,  because 
they  protect  where  other  vaoeines  (all. 
,  Write  fur  tK>oklet  and  t«stlmoalals. 

lO-dou  pkge  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

l50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

[Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  1.50 
Pills  may  be  used  In  any  Injector, 
I  but  Cutter's  is  ulmptest,  strongest  and 
easiest  to  use. 
Every  package  dated,  unused  pills  returnable  for 
free  cxchatufo  for  fresh  after  dale  on  package.  I>o 
not  use  old  racclne,  or  of  uncertain  age  (ours  or  vsf 
other)  as  It  alTords  lr«9  protection  than  fresh. 

Discounts:    250  dos«^,  10  p.ct. :  500  doses,  M  p-ct 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  dru^irlst  doesn't  vtock.  order  from 
Laboratory,  ffhinK  addres^s  plainly.    We  prepay  ehargM 
and  sidp  promptly.    Send  |)ersonal  check  or  M.  O- 
THE   CUTTER    LABORATORY,    BERKELEY,  CAL. 


LEG; 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


4  AiHATinc  "DETBOtT'KaroMneEDglBe 
ehippcd  on  \b  d«Ti'  FREE  Trial,  prone 
kerosene  rhopeyt.  lafMi,  must  power* 
f  ul  fuel.  If  satlified,  pay  lowert  pries 
ever  itivcD  on  reliable  farm  enctne:  if 
not.  pay  DOtiiinc-  0o  waate,  no  i 
ration,  no  explosion  from  com\  oiL 

Gasoline  Going  Upl 

Oa»oliQei9  9rtoir>chicbarthsa 
eoaloil.  Suit  ftiine  up.  Tvo 
piot«  of  couluiidowork of  tluce^ 

Amaziiig  "D  ETROIT"! 

—only  eiii-ine  ruBninc  on  coal  * 
oil  KurcosNfulli-.  usea  aloobol, cu- 
olioeaad  l>«nxiB«.loo.  St»rtowitb« 
out  crankioc.    Only  ttLTMiiioviiig  | 

Boars— no  valves — thaslaaeftio  sim^ielty.  pvwW  and  eSiMiiffc 
Mounted  on  tkida.  AU  eliM.  3  to  »  h.  p  .  in  rtock  raMly  to 
fhip.    Enffio* tasted  biAira  cnt inc.   Coiims  all  iwly  to  roa. 

i'nini>s,  saws,  threalies.  cUiu-iis,  ^-'paratea  milk, 
^indtt  feod.  ;  heIU  corn,  n  J  homo  » Irctric  liulit- 
inR  plant.  Prices  (strippdi.  I^.5t>  upu  Sent 
any  \A-avc  on  IS  day^'  Frw  tri;it.  I>on't  buy 
an  ent-ine  ontil  «oa  Invsstirato  the  DKmer'Uvinr.  pow«r-«a*- 
inr  "DETROIT."  Thouaaada  Id  use.  CosU  only  poslal  t<j  And 
©at.  If  V  i  ai  ,  flr»t  In  your  oelrhbortiood  to  write,  jwi  r<4 
Special  Extra-Low  Introdnctorr  prie«.    WHt«  i  (IM) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  51536Uevue  Ave..  Detroit,  Mic^ 
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Proper  Methods  of  Milking 


-By  John  Underwood- 


THE  quantity  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  produced  by  cows  depends  in 
no  small  degree  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  cows  are  milked. 

Cows  may  be  ever  so  good  or  ever 
so  well  fed  but  if  not  properly  milked 
the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  good 
dairy  cows  possess  a  highly  devel- 
oped nervous  system  with  which  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Whatever,  therefore,  reacts 
on  the  nervous  system  of  the  cow 
will  react  in  like  degree  on  the  se- 
cretion of  milk. 

The  secretion  of  milk  takes  place 
almost  entirely  during  the  process  of 
milking.  No  matter  how  large  the 
udder  the  cow  may  show  just  pre- 
vious to  milking  it  rarely  contains 
as  much  as  a  quart  of  milk,  the  dis- 
tention of  the  udder  being  due  to 
blood  from  which  the  milk  is  elab- 
orated. 

It  is  owing  to  her  high  nerve  de- 
velopment that  a  cow  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  excitement,  boisterousness, 
unkindness,  rough  treatment  and  al- 
lied abuses  which  always  react  so 
unfavorably  on  the  production  of 
milk  and  butter  fat.  Especially  dis- 
astrous are  the  effects  of  abuses  ad- 
ministered just  previous  to  or  dur- 
ing milking. 

A  change  of  milkers  has  an  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  yield  of 
milk.  A  cow  that  has  become  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  a  certain  milk- 
er will  feel  restless  and  uneasy  with 
a  new  milker,  which  is  nowhere  more 
plainly  indicated  than  in  the  milk 
record  sheet.  A  change  of  milkers, 
furthermore,  almost  always  means  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  milking  and 
therefore  a  change  in  the  stimulation 
of  the  udder.  Since  the  stimulation 
of  the  udder  by  the  milker  is  the 
cause  of  milk  secretion  it  is  evident 
that  a  change  in  the  method  of  stim- 
ulation will  affect  the  yield  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  Changing  milkers 
should  therefore  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible. 

It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  greater 
stimulation  of  the  udder  that  fast 
milkers  always  obtain  more  milk  than 
slow  ones.  In  my  experience  with 
milkers,  and  I  have  employed  many 
of  them,  I  have  never  had  a  slow 
milker  that  proved  satisfactory,  no 
matter  how  faithfully  or  conscien- 
tiously the  milking  was  performed. 

One  of  the  vital  things  in  milking 
is  to  get  all  the  milk  at  each  milking 
— that  is  to  milk  a  cow  dry.  What- 
ever milk  is  left  in  the  udder  is  not 
only  lost  to  the  milker  luit  acts  as 
a  check  on  further  secretion,  so  that 
the  practice  of  not  milking  cows 
clean  or  dry  results  in  a  gradual 
shrinking  of  the  milk  flow  and  in  an 
early  drying  up  of  the  cow.  Then, 
again,  the  loss  of  the  strippings 
means  the  loss  of  the  very  best  milk. 
The  first  milk  drawn  from  a  cow 
usually  contains  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  fat  while  the  strippings  may 
contain  as  much  as  fourteen  per  cent. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  a 
dairy  regularity  must  be  made  the 
watchword.  Cows  must  be  milked 
regularly,  at  a  fixed  time,  morning 
and  night.  Milking  an  hour  sooner 
or  later  than  the  fixed  period  inter- 
feres much  more  seriously  with  the 
milk  yield  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Irregularity  in  feeding  also 
affects  the  milk  flow.  If,  for  example, 
cows  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  their  feed  just  before  milk- 
ing should  receive  it  at  times  after 
milking  a  reduction  in  the  yield 
would  surely  be  noticed.  This  is 
just  what  might  be  expected.  With- 
holding the  feed  will  make  the  cows 
restless  and  discontented,  which  will 
so  jar  their  nervous  system  as  to 
cause  a  drop  in  the  milk  flow. 

Another  matter  to  see  to  is  to  have 
the  periods  between  milkings  as 
nearly    equal    as    possible.    This  is 


especially  important  with  heavy  milk- 
ers. If  cows  are  being  milked  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning  they 
should  preferably  be  milked  at  that 
hour  at  night.  The  more  uniform  the 
periods  between  milkings  the  more 
uniform  the  secretion  of  milk  and 
consequently  the  greater  the  produc- 
tion. The  time  between  milkings  also 
influences  the  richness  of  the  milk. 
If  the  two  milking  periods  are  un- 
equal it  will  be  found  as  a  rule  that 
the  milk  from  tlie  shorter  period  is 
the  richer. 


Sore  Eyes  of  Cattle 

There  is  a  disease  among  cattle, 
seen  mostly  in  the  summer,  affecting 
the  eyes  and  causing  many  of  them 
to  go  blind.  This  is  an  infectious 
sore  eyes,  and  by  cattlemen  on  the 
range  is  spoken  of  as  "pink  eye"  of 
cattle. 

This  disease  is  undoubtedly  infec- 
tious writes  George  H.  Glover  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and 
spreads  from  one  animal  to  another, 
probably  through  the  medium  of  flics. 
The  disease  runs  its  course  in  an  ani- 
mal in  from  one  to  two  weeks  and 
may  result  in  total  blindness,  though 
usually  the  sight  is  not  impaired. 
Only  one  eye  may  be  affected. 

The  first  symptoms  is  a  profuse 
flow  of  tears.  Soon  the  eye  becomes 
very  sensitive  to  light  and  is  kept 
constantly  closed.  The  eyeball  be- 
comes clouded  and  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  film  over  the  eye. 

Animals  affected  with  this  disease 
should  be  confined  in  a  comfortable 
stall  with  ^the  light  excluded  and 
given  laxative,  nourishing  food. 

A  simple  treatment  consists  of 
bathing  the  eyes  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid,  or  perhaps  what 
M'ill  be  still  better,  a  few  drops  of 
the  following  mixture  may  be  placed 
in  the  eyes  with  a  dropper  several 
times  a  day:  Add  half  a  grain  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  ten  grams  of  boric 
acid  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  animal  should  be  protected 
from  the  flies,  as  they  greatly  in- 
crease the  irritation  to  the  eyes  and 
probably  spread  the  infection  to  other 
animals. 


Feeding  Dry  Cows 

During  the  eight  or  ten  weeks  that 
cows  go  dry  their  food  should  be 
chiefly  roughage.  A  daily  allowance 
of  two  pounds  of  bran  or  oats,  or  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  each  of  bran 
and  oats  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal 
or  corn  oil  meal,  makes  a  proper  feed 
for  a  cow  near  calving.  Some  roots, 
cabbage,  pumpkins  or  squashes  are 
also  very  good.  Highly  carbonaceous 
roughage,  such  as  straw  and  corn 
stalks,  is  not  good  at  this  particular 
time.  Such  feeds,  with  cold  water, 
cold  drafts,  or  lying  out  at  night 
on  damp  or  cold  ground,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  caked  udder  or  garget. 


Feed  for  Dairy  Cows 

The  Nebraska  station  gives  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  simple  rules  as  an 
aid  in  determining  the  amount  of  feed 
required  by  each  cow: 

"Feed  all  the  roughage,  such  as  al- 
falfa, corn  silage,  etc.,  that  the  cow 
will  eat  up  clean. 

"Feed  approximately  one  pound  of 
grain  for  every  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  day. 

"Give  the  cows  as  much  feed  as 
they  will  consume  without  gaining 
in  weight. 

"Feed  some  succulent  feed,  such  as 
corn  silage  or  roots,  to  make  the  ra- 
tion more  palatable. 

"Be  prepared  to  supplement  the 
pastures  by  feeding  silage  when  the 
dry  season  sets  in." 

There  is  not  much  gain  in  breeding 
a  heifer  before  she  is  18  months  old, 
but  there  is  considerable  risk. 


Conservation  pu^aAm^at^j^^ 
of  your  soil 


Your  soil  possesses  wonder- 
ful possibilities,  if  you  use 
it  right. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


There  are  in  it  powers  of  recuperation  and  crop  pro- 
ducing values  awaiting  the  knowledge  to  develop  them. 

Animal  matter  fertilizers  release  the  active  forces  of  the 
soil  and  turn  them  into  crops  for  you. 

Write  us  for  booklet  and  let  us  tell  you  what  your  soil 
needs  and  how  to  treat  it. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

703  TOWNSEND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KroKli  New  Vertl«-iil 
Water  Hnliineed  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


141)  Deale  Street 


San  Francisco 
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During  the  Moulting  Season 

Do  not  neglect  your  hens.  Feed  daily  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
EGG  FOOD,  either  as  a  dry  mash,  or  in  a  crumbly  form.  Bring 
them  through  the  moult  quickly  and  keep  them  in  good  condition 
during  this  period. 

DON'T  PUT  OFF  TO-DAY, 

AS  THE  HENS  MAY  CEASE  TO  LAY^ 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


Bathe  In  Comfort 


Your  cold  bathroom  can  be 
warmed  easily  and  quickly  by  means 

PC^RFECTION 

Smokeh.es* 


roc 


You'll  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it. 

Easy  to  move  from  room  to  room. 
Easy  to  light  and  take  care  of.  Can't 
smoke.  Doesn't  smell.  Will  last  a  life 
time.  Finished  in  plain  steel  or 
blue  enameled  drums. 

Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealers. 


WINDOWS    80c  EACH 

8x10  8-U.  windows,  glazed  $  .80 

2  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft.  6  in.  windows,  2-lt.  glazed  »1.40 

2  ft.  8  in.  X  6  ft.  8  In. — 1%  in.  5-panel  Oregon 

Pine   Doors  *1.50 

Sasii  Door,  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  1%  Oregon 

Pine,  like  cut,  glazed,  •2.115 

Window  Glass,  8  x  10  $  .«5 

Window  Glass,  24  x  28  f  AO 

Roonng,  best  2-play  composition,  per  sq  $1.50 

\Ve  Manufacture  and  Sell  Only  New  Goodii. 

No  wreckage  or  odd.s  and  ends.  Our  motto  is 
"From  Forest  to  Home."  Our  114-page  catalogue 
lists  everything  af  Rarealn  Prices  you  need  in 
building,  including  Sash.  Doors.  Glass,  Paints.  Var- 
nishes, Hardware,  Building  Paper  and  Roofing.  Let 
us  send  it  to  you  now  before  you  build.  Address 

Contractors  and  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Corner  Fifth  and  Cypreaa  Stm. 


Problems  of  the  Poultryman 

 By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  


JLJf  V  chickens  have  been  troubled 
with  tick,  or  "jigger"  fleas.  The 
insects  fasten  themselves  to  the  comb 
and  wattles  and  throat,  also  some  on 
top  of  the  head.  1  have  used  powder, 
but  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
fleas  as  they  burrow  in  so.  1  also 
tried  an  ointment  I  made  with  lard 
and  carbolic  acid.  I  rubbed  it  well 
into  the  affected  parts.  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  other  remedy? — R.  B.,  Or- 
cutt,  Cal. 

The  first  step  in  getting  rid  of  these 
little  parasites  is  to  thoroughly  dis- 
infect the  houses.  One  of  the  most 
effective  remedies  of  all  for  spraying 
and  disinfecting  the  houses  is  as  fol- 
lows: Make  a  mixture  of  thin  crude 
oil  and  10  per  cent  carbolic  acid.  If 
the  crude  oil  is  too  thick,  thin  it  with 
kerosene  or  distillate.  If  all  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  floor  and 
walls  are  flooded,  the  roosts  thor- 
oughly painted  and  all  the  quarters 
completely  impregnated  with  this 
mixture,  it  seldom  fails  to  rid  the 
poultry  of  the  ticks,  because  none  of 
them  can  live  in  it. 

As  a  rule,  good  carbolated  vaseline 
has  proved  very  effective,  killing  the 
"jigger"  ot  stick-tight  flea.  Perhaps 
the  ointment  used  was  not  strong 
enough. 

Another  remedy  which  has  been 
suggested  is  corrosive  sublimate. 
Apply  this  very  carefully  to  any  fleas 
that  are  noticed  on  the  comb  and 
wattles,  but  be  extremely  careful  that 
none  of  the  chemical  gets  into  the 
chickens'  eyes  as  it  would  blind  them 
and  also  be  very  careful  that  the 
chickens  swallow  none  ^  it,  as  it  is 
extremely  poisonous. 

Still  another  remedy  which  is  rec- 
ommended is  a  saturated  solution  of 
salt  and  vinegar. 

PROF.  JAFFA:  Would  you  please 
let  me  know  if  kafir  corn  can  ue 
successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cracked  corn?  I  am  feeding  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat,  crushed  corn  and  rolled 
barley  for  the  grain  feed. — C.  L., 
Petahima. 

Kafir  corn  may  be  and  is  success- 
fully used  as  part  of  the  grain  ration. 
As  far  as  the  nutritive  value  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  much  choice  be- 
tween the  different  varieties  of  corn 
as  indicated  by  the  tabulated  state- 
ment following.  It  would  appear  that 
the  corn  to  use  would  be  that  which 
one  could  get  at  the  lowest  figure, 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  good, 
clean  and  wholesome. 


erencc  to  other  grains. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grain 
ration  has  been  made  up  of  a  variety, 
then  the  feeder  can  increase  or  de- 
crease any  one  ingredient  in  accord- 
ance with  the  market  rulings 

PPROF.  JAFFA:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullet?  It  is  six 
months  old  and  up  to  a  lew  days  ago 
seemed  all  right.  I  had  her  in  a  pen 
with  others  of  the  same  age,  when 
on  going  to  feed  her  one  morning  I 
noticed  she  acted  rather  strange,  so 
I  put  her  by  herself  and  gave  her 
some  Pratts'  Poultry  Regulator.  It 
didn't  seem  to  help,  so  1  gave  her 
several  doses  of  olive  oil,  jet  she  is 
not  any  better.  When  you  touch  her 
she  acts  like  she  wanted  to  stand  on 
her  head,  falls  all  over  herself,  then 
will  get  up,  stagger  a  little,  and  start 
across  the  pen  until  she  comes  to  the 
wire,  does  not  seem  to  see  it.  and  if 
you  give  her  feed  of  any  kind  she 
puts  her  head  to  one  side,  low  to  the 
ground,  and  tries  to  pick  at  it,  but 
misses  it  and  isn't  able  to  get  any. 
She  is  getting  poor  as  I  cannot  feed 
her.  She  has  been  this  way  almost 
a  week.  I  have  been  feeding  her  the 
mixed  chicken  feed  night  and  morn- 
ing with  plentv  of  green  alfalfa, 
clabber  milk  and  fresh  water  and  grit 
before  them  all  the  time  and  shade. 
The  others  seem  to  be  all  right,  eat 
heartily  and  are  looking  good  now. — 
M.  M.,  Xeedles. 

The  symptoms  would  lead  one  to 
diagnose  the  trouble  as  congestion  of 
the  brain. 

A  number  of  abnormal  physiological 
conditions  may  lead  to  a  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  brain.  This  is  usually 
associated  v^'ith  a  diseased  condition 
of  other  organs,  and  hence  often  oc- 
curs as  a  complication  with  other  dis- 
eases. It  is  sometimes  due  to  injury 
of  the  head. 

Diagnosis — Pearson  ("Diseases  of 
Poultry")  gives  the  following  dignosis 
of  this  disease:  "It  is  characterized 
by  staggering,  stupor,  unusual  move- 
ments such  as  walking  backward  or 
walking  in  a  circle,  unusual  and 
irregular  movements  with  the  wings 
and  feet  and  twisting  the  head  back- 
ward or  to  the  side.  Sometimes  the 
bird  will  fall  on  its  side  and  make 
peculiar  movements  with  its  feet  and 
wings  as  though  attempting  to  run  or 
fly." 

Ftiology — The  congestion  of  the 
brain  is  sometimes  due  to  blows  on 


Water,  Ash, 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Clorn,   broom    11.63  3.62 

Corn,    Egyptian    14.30  2.03 

Corn,  Egyptian,  brown  10.99  1.78 

Corn,  Indian   10.60  1.50 

Corn,   Kafir    9.30  1.50 

Corn,   Milo  Maise    9.00  2-30 


Starch, 

Protein,  Sugar,  etc.  Fiber,  Fat, 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

9.40            65.95  5.17  4.21 

10.06            68.35  1.97  3.29 

11.20            69.94  2.29  3.80 

10.30            70.40  2.20  5.00 

9.90            74.90  1.40  3.00 

10.70            72.20  3.00  2.80 


A  variety  of  grains  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  several  reasons.  The  poul- 
try appreciates  variety  as  much  as 
human  beings.  If  a  feeder  is  using 
only  one  grain  and  should  later  on  be 
able  to  secure  another  grain  of  equal 
nutritive  value  at  a  much  lower  price 
per  ton,  he  would  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  market  prices  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
change  the  food  of  the  bird  suddenly. 
If  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
wheat  they  will  not  take  kindly  to 
barley.  If  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  barley  they  will  not  take 
kindly  to  wheat.    Similarly  with  ref- 


CONKEY  SAYS — Don't  be  "Too  Late!"  You  have  seen  your  fine  birds  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  with  heads  swollen  and  eyes  watering.  You  have  seen  them  fight  for 
breath  and  die.  That's  R-O-U-P.  It's  humane  to  relieve  them — it's  dollars  saved  to  cure 
them.  Conl<ey's  Roup  Remedy  does  the  work.  25c,  SOc  and  $1.00  sizes.  Sent  anywhere 
prepaid  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it  in  stoclc.  Easily  given  in  the  drinking  water,  so  that 
the  fowls  take  their  own  medicine.  A  fine  preventive  also.  Always  treat  colds  and  roup 
promptly,  or  you  may  lose  your  whole  flock.     Don't  wait;  don't  be  "Too  Late." 

At  youi  dealen— «  lati  to  Germain  Seed  Co..  Lot  Angelet;  Coalioo  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Peialum: 
Inland  Seed  Co..  Spokane:  Roolledge  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Portland;  Sealtle  Seed  Co.,  Seattle:  BtBcknan-Ket 
Milling  Co..  Victoria.  B.  C.    Western  Diitributorj  for  the  G.  E.  Conkey  Co..  of  CIcTcland.  O. 


the  head  or  to  fright  or  other  intense 
excitement.  Often  it  is  associated 
with  acute  indigestion  or  with  the 
presence  of  parasitic  intestinal  worms. 

Treatment — .^pply  cold  water  to 
the  head.  Administer  a  laxative  (2 
teaspoonnful  of  castor  oil  or  30  grains 
of  epsom  salts  given  in  water  or  1 '  .• 
grains  of  calomel).  Keep  the  fowl  in 
a  cool,  quite  place.  If  this  treatment 
is  not  efficient.  Salmon  recommends 
1  to  5  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium dissolved  in  1  tablespoonful  of 
water  three  times  a  day.  If  intestinal 
worms  are  found  in  the  droppings 
after  the  laxative,  treat  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  parasites. 

Prognosis — The  bird  may  recover 
if  the  cause  is  removed. 


Composition  of  Egg 

More  than  three-fourths  of  an  egg 
is  water,  so  you  can  see  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  the  fo^ls  should  be 
kept  supplied  with  aii"  abundance  of 
water.  It  should  be  pure,  and  bo 
given  to  them  in  some  way  they  can- 
not get  it  foul. 
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Disinfecting  Poultry  Plants 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


nrHOROUGH  disinfection  of  the 
^  poultry  plant  may  begin  with  the 
house,  but  it  should  not  end  there. 
Many  forms  of  bacteria  are  found  in 
larger  numbers  in  the  yards  than  in 
the  houses,  and  many  parasites  re- 
quire to  be  exterminated  on  the  body 
of  the  fowl. 

There  are  three  methods  to  choose 
from  in  disinfecting  the  yards.  Fire 
is  the  very  best  disinfectant  known 
to  science  as  yet,  but  it  must  be 
thorough,  as  must  be  everything  else, 
in  order  to  be  effective  in  its  results. 
If  the  infection  is  recent  and  known 
to  involve  only  the  surface  soil  the 
yard  may  be  sprinkled  with  kerosene 
and  flamed.  This  can  only  be  done 
where  there  is  ample  protection  from 
fire  afforded  the  houses. 

Flaming  the  yards  does  not  affect 
the  earth  worms,  etc.,  that  are  below 
the  surface  and  these  may  come  up 
later  on,  after  a  rain,  bringing  with 
them  parasites,  eggs  of  gape  worms, 
etc.,  that  they  carry  in  their  bodies. 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  a  second  such  treatment  later 
on,  or  to  use  a  top  dressing  of  lime 
and  plow  it  under.  Dr.  George  Morse 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ad- 
vises the  use  of  this  top  dressing,  etc., 
in  cases  where  fire  cannot  be  used. 
He  also  recommends  deluging  the 
ground  with  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  to 
9  parts  of  water)  or  carbolic  acid  (1 
part  to  19  parts  of  water). 

Houses  and  yards  may  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  and  yet  some  fowls 
may  still  be  tormented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  lice,  mites  and  various  para- 
sites. They  should  be  examined  oc- 
casionally as  a  matter  of  routine  to 
see  if  the  bodies  are  free  from  these 
pests.  Oftentimes  their  presence  is 
made  known  by  definite  troubles,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  depluming  mite,  but 
in  many  instances  their  presence  is 
suspected  simply  by  the  droopy  or 
poor  condition  of  the  fowl. 

Lice  powders,  in  plenty,  are  upon 
the  market  and  most  of  them  give 
excellent  results  if  properly  used. 
The  Maine  Station  gives  a  formula 
for  the  home  manufacture  of  a  very 
satisfactory  and  very  cheap  powder, 
as  follows: 

Take  3  parts  of  gasoline  and  1  part 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  (90  to  95  per 
cent  strength),  or  if  this  strength  can 
not  be  obtained,  take  3  parts  of  gaso- 
line and  1  part  cresol.  Mix  these 
together  and  add  gradually,  with  stir- 
ring, enough  plaster  of  Paris  to  take 
up  all  the  moisture.  As  a  general 
rule  it  will  take  about  4  quarts  of 
plaster  to  1  quart  of  the  liquid.  The 
exact  amount,  however,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  the  powder 
in  each  case.  It  must  be  mixed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  every  part  of 
the  plaster  into  contact  with  some 
liquid.  When  it  is  finished  the  re- 
sulting mixture  should  be  a  dry, 
pinkish  brown  powder  having  a  fairly 
strong  carbolic  odor  and  a  rather  less 
pronounced  gasoline  odor. 

This  powder  should  be  worked  into 
the  feathers  of  the  birds,  especially  in 
the  fluff  around  the  vent  and  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body  and  about 
the  fluff  under  the  wings.  Its  effi- 
ciency can  be  easily  demonstrated  in 
the  following  manner:  Apply  the 
powder  to  a  bird  that  is  afflicted  with 
lice  and  after  a  minute  or  two  shake 
the  powder  off  the  fowl,  over  a  paper, 
loosening  the  feathers  with  the  fingers 
at  the  same  time.  Dead  and  dying 
lice  will  drop  on  the  paper  in  great 
numbers. 

Many  of  the  failures  that  are  re- 
ported are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
poHtryman  expects  one  application  to 
accomplish  the  result.  He  forgets 
that  if  the  lice  have  been  on  the  fowl 
for  any  length  of  time,  there  are  num- 
bers of  "nits"  or  eggs,  as  well  as  live 


vermin,  to  be  reckoned  with.  These 
"nits"  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
powder,  and  will  hatch  out  four  or 
five  days  later,  and  must  be  destroyed 
at  that  time,  before  they,  in  turn,  are 
mature  enough  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
In  very  bad  cases,  three  applications 
at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  may 
be  necessary  to  render  the  fowls  ab' 
solutely  lice  free. 

Some  experienced  people  prel^r 
dipping  the  fowls  to  using  the  dry 
method.  Various  solutions  .  are  used 
for  the  purpose — various  sheep  dips, 
as  car-seul,  or  a  strong  decoction  of 
tobacco.  If  the  fowls  are  to  be 
handled  out  of  doors  the  temperature 
must  be  80  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
the  dipping  solution  should  be  about 
98  degrees — a  blood  heat.  When  the 
weather  is  cold,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  bring  them  into  a  warmed  base- 
ment and  keep  them  there  until  they 
are  dry. 

The  fowls  should  be  dipped  one  at 
a  time,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
head  out  of  the  bucket.  The  solution 
may  be  applied  to  the  head,  very  care- 
fully with  a  sponge  so  that  it  does 
not  reach  the  eyes.  The  feathers 
must  be  lifted  with  the  hands  so  that 
all  become  saturated  and  the  solution 
reaches  the  skin.  When  done  out  of 
doors,  it  is  well  to  tether  the  birds  to 
a  fence  so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  sun 
until  they  are  dry. 

Other  parasites  such  as  the  deplum- 
ing mite  and  those  that  cause  scaly- 
leg,  ticks  and  fleas,  etc.,  are  usually 
treated  with  carbolated  vageline  or 
other  ointments  of  the  same  nature. 
Scaly  legs  must  be  cleaned  first  in 
order  that  the  ointment  may  reach  the 
mites. 

When  all  the  germs  and  pests  have 
been  gotten  rid  of,  a  return  to  the 
prescribed  methods  of  cleanliness  and 
a  strict  adherence  thereto  will  keep 
the  plant  in  a  sanitary  condition  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

Where  the  ground  space  is  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  system  of  mov- 
able houses  and  yards,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  change  the  flocks  to  fresh 
quarters  when  any  serious  infection 
occurs.  After  the  house  has  been 
thoroughly  fumigated  it  is  pulled 
away  from  the  contaminated  soil  by  a 
strong  horse  or  two  and  deposited  on 
a  fresh  piece  of  clean,  healthy  ground, 
where  the  fowls  may  enjoy  the  new 
supply  of  green  feed,  bugs  and  worms 
while  the  old  yards  are  made  habitable 
once  more. 

Even  when  serious  infection  does 
not  necessitate  the  change  of  location, 
the  movable  house  system  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  farmer.  It  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  rotating  the 
crop  and  the  chicken  yard,  thereby 
benefiting  by  the  fertilization  of  the 
soil  due  to  the  presence  of  animal 
excreta  in  the  old  ground.  And  the 
chickens  benefit  so  greatly  by  the 
fresh  quarters  that  the  small  expense 
and  trouble  entailed  are  fully  com- 
pensated for. 

When  no  disease  has  existed  the 
old  ground  is  fully  sweetened  for 
future  flocks  of  birds  by  simply  being 
turned  over  and  sowed  with  a  crop 
of  barley,  oats,  cowpeas,  or  any  feed 
desired.  But  when  there  has  been 
trouble  in  the  flocks  due  to  either 
germ  or  parasite,  reliable  disinfecting 
methods  should  first  be  employed  and 
the  prop  sown  afterward. 


Startling,  Exclusive  Improvements 
Mark  the  1914  Harley-Davidson 

Step  Starter  Starts  Machine  With  Rider  in 
the  Saddle  and  Both  Wheels  on  the  Ground 

In  case  the  rider  accidentally  stalls  the  motor  in  crowded  traffic  or  on  a 
steep  hill  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dismount,  perhaps  in  the  mud  and 
find  a  level  place  to  set  the  machine  upon  the  stand  in  order  to  start  the 
motor.  Instead  a  downward  push  on  either  pedal — the  step-start«r  does 
its  work,  and  the  motor  begins  again  to  throb. 


SelectiTe  Type  of  Two-Speed 

The  Harlcy-Davildson  two-speed  gear 
(another  patented  feature)  ia  located  in- 
side the  rear  hub,  thus  avoiding  dust* 
dirt  or  damage.  Its  speeds  are  selective 
and  the  rider  can  shift  from  low  to  high, 
or  high  to  low,  or  to  neutral,  at  any  time, 
whether  the  machine  is  standing  still  or 
in  motion. 

Ful-FIoteing  Seat 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  Put- 
Floteing  Seat  is  standard.  This  patented 
device  floats  the  weight  of  the  rider  be- 
tween two  concealed  springs,  assimilat- 
ing all  jars  and  vibration  due  to  rough 
roads. 


Doable  Clutch  Control 

The  patented  Harley-Davidson  clutch 
can  now  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
lever  on  the  left  foot  board  or  by  a  hand 
lever.  The  foot  lever  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  either  hand  off  the 
handle  bars,  a  great  convenience  when 
riding  through  sand  or  mud. 

Doublo  Brake  Control 

The  new  Harley-Davidson  Band  Brake 
(patented)  can  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
Isver  or  by  back  pedaling  on  either  pedal. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

All  models  are  equipped  with  Folding 
Foot  Boards  io  addition  to  the  regular 
pedals. 


We  voiU  gladly  send  yoa  on  reqaett  our  complete  1914  catalog  gtoing 
fall  details  of  these  and  forty  other  improvements 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  88o  a  street.  MUwaukee,  Wi*. 

Producers  of  High-Grade  Motorcycles  for  More  Than  Twelve  Years 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


Warlin 


New 
Model 

REPEATING  RIFLE 

.25  Rim  Fire— for  all  game 
smaller  than  deer.  Uses  car 
tridges  of  surprising  accu 
racy  up  to  200  yards, 
powerful  and  reli 
able  but  c/^eap 
becauserww 
fire. 

Rifle  with 
round  barrel 
$13.1S 

Shots 


Made 
in  .25-20 
and  .32-20  cal- 
ibres also;  octa- 
gon barrel  only;  $  1 5. 
se  both  regular  and 
high    velocity  cartridges. 
Powerful  enough  for  deer,  safe 
to  use  in  settled  districts,  excellent  for 
target  work,  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

lU  exclusive  features :  the  quick,  smooth  working  "pump"  ac- 
tion; the  wear-resisling  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modem 
solid-iop  and  side  eiedor  foi  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety 
and  convenience.  It  has  take-Jown  construction  and  hjor-^  Bead 
front  sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibres. 

Our  1 28  page  catalog  describea  the  full 
line.  Sent  for  three  stamps  poatage.  Write  for  it. 


New  Haven.  Conn. 


CONKEY  SAYS— Your  fowls  will  look  better,  act  better,  do  better  in  every  way  during  the 
long  winter  months  if  you  sprinkle  a  little  of  Conkey's  Laying  Tonic  in  the  mash  feed  once  a  day. 
It  is  a  conditioner  and  tonic  that  improves  the  ration  and  turns  the  high  priced  feed  to  egg  produc- 
tion. WINTER  EGGS  bring  the  big  profits.  We  also  recommend  this  for  use  with  breeding  stock,  to 
improve  fertility.  For  sale  by  all  poultry  supply  dealers  on  plain  guarantee  Your  Money  Back  it 
Not  Satisfied  in  Every  Way.  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  sizes.  Pails,  $1.60  and  $3.00. 
Express  extra  on  all  sizes    Sample  M  lb.  mailed  foe  4c  postage. 

At  your  dealers — oi  send  to  Germain  Seed  Co.,  L.os  Angeles;  Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co..  Petalmca;  Inland, 

Seed  Co.,  Spokane;  Routledge  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Portland;  Seattle  Seed  Co.,  Seattle;   Brackman-Ker  Milling  Co. 

Victoria,  B.  C.  Western  Distributors  for  the  G.  E.  Coakey  Co..  of  Cleveland,  O. 
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CYPHERS 
COMPANY'S 
Big  Poultry  Guide 

—rich  with  valuable  informatioa— latest  experimenta 
— newest  methods  and  ideas  for  moncy-naakinE  poul- 
try and  egg  prodoction.  Ea^t  vitally  hclpfoT  chap- 
ters telling  just  what  yoa  need  to  know.  Folly 
illustrated.  244  pages.  Telia  aboat 


Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 


—  the  Worid's  Standard  Poultry 
Equipment.  Sobstantioi,  fireproota 
dependable  machines  tliat  insure  best 
results— no  heat  or  moisture  troubles. 
1914  promises  to  brin^  greatest  de 
maud,  best  prices  and  la^rest  poaltry' 
profits  in  j-ears.  Be  prepared  to  pet 
your  share  1  Write  for  bie  bee  book* 
Cyphtn  Incubator  Co.,  Dept. 

©•kiMd,  CfcL.  l-oililo,  r„  N»«  Twk  (Sty, 
Chto»go.  ni.,  Bctum,  Mmm.,  Kaom  CUj,  Mo. 


FAIRMEAD 

for  your  farm. 

Where  alfalfa  produces  eight 
tons  per  acre  per  year. 

Where  olives,  figs,  peaches,  etc. 
pay  big. 

Unlimited  water.  Rich,  easy- 
to-work  soil. 

Good  neighbors  and  schools. 
Splendid  markets. 

19,000  acres  now  being  subdi- 
vided into  10,  20,  40  acre 
tracts. 

Bottom  prices — easy  terms. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  "Fair- 
mead  for  Farmers." 

Co-Operatlve  I^and  &  Trust  Company 
OTrnera. 

593  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
214  Los  Ang.  Inv.  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 


^  Molting  Hens  ^ 

require  a  good  tonic  and  con- 
ditioner to  keep  them  in 
health  and  get  them  laying 
ajrain  quicklv. 

COri>SOX*S  >o.  3  CONDITION 
Powder  will  do  it.  Write  for 
particulars  and  special  deliv- 
ered price. 

COULSON  CO. 

Petaluma.  Cal.  ~i 


AXLEgf 


WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  Quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  West. 

WEISSBAIM  PIPE  WORKS, 

l«S  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco 


Raise  Sunflowers 


A  QUICK  glance  at  the  plants  of 
some  of  the  egg  ranchers  of 
California  is  enough  to  convince  the 
ordinary  individual  that  altogether 
too  few  poultrymen  realize  the  full 
value  of  sunflower  seed  in  the  diet  of 
fowls,  especially  during  the  moulting 
season. 

If  it  is  handled  properly,  sunflower 
seed  is  one  of  the  best  things  to 
feed  the  fowls  while  they  are  getting 
their  new  feathers.  But  care  must 
be  exercised  in  its  use. 

Young  chickens  do  not  need  sun- 
flower seed  during  the  baby  moult, 
and  it  should  not  be  given  to  them, 
for  it  its  apt  to  fill  tliem  with  heavy 
oils  and  cause  rheumatism.  Rheuma- 
tism superinduced  by  feeding  sun- 
flower seed  can  be  cured  by  placing 
the  bird  on  a  diet  of  chopped  white 
clover.  Feed  nothing  but  the  white 
clover  greens  until  the  patient 
recovers. 

Those  who  have  used  sunflower 
seed  with  notable  success  during  the 
moulting  period  declare  it  should  be 
given  to  the  fowls  in  scratch  feed, 
the  proportion  advisable  being  about 
five  pounds  of  the  seed  to  150  pounds 
of  the  regular  scratch  combination. 
Used  judiciously,  the  seed  braces  up 
the  constitution  of  the  fowl  as  noth- 
ing else  will,  and  makes  the  moulting 
period   noticeably  shorter. 

Another  good  thing  to  give  during 
the  moult  is  a  handful  of  sulpliur 
mixed  in  the  mash  for  100  hens.  Sul- 
phur must  be  given  on  a  dry  day  or 
it  will  throw  the  constitution  of  the 
fowl  out  of  kilter  and  make  it  take 
cold.  Never  feed  sulphur  on  a  damp 
day  or  you  may  expect  trouble,  but 
if  used  properly  the  sulphur  will 
build  feathers  for  the  fowls. 

Boil  one  pound  of  flaxseed  to  jelly, 
mix  it  with  a  50-pound  ration,  and 
feed  it  twice  a  week.  A  flaxseed  mix- 
ture of  this  kind,  fed  according  to 
directions,  expert  poultrymen  claim, 
seems  to  make  moulting  almost  a 
pleasure  for  the  fowls. 

During  the  moult  or  out  of  moult, 
give  20  grains  of  epsom  salts  to 
every  hen,  in  the  mash,  twice  a 
month.  Some  of  the  best  poultry 
people  in  the  southland  have  been 
using  salts  in  the  mash  for  years,  and 
they  are  united  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  a  big  factor  in  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  fowls  in  that  it  keeps  them 
stirred  up  and  prevents  torpid  livers. 

The  wise  poultryman.  if  not  using 
sunflower  seed  now,  will  do  well  to 
plant  a  row  of  Russian  sunflowers 
along  the  fence  next  year.  The  seed 
should  be  dropped  thickly  in  a  furrow 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  plants 
thinned  when  they  come  up,  until 
they  stand  at  least  a  foot  apart. 

Sunflowers  will  grow  in  any  soil. 
They  require  little  moisture,  and  will 
raise  themselves,  although  an  occa- 
sional hoeing  improves  the  yield  im- 
mensely. Under  favorable  conditions 
each  stalk  should  produce  about  half 
a  pound  of  seed.  Good  sunflower 
seed  now  retails  quite  generally 
throughout  the  southwest  at  10  cents 
a  pound,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
sunflowers  can  be  profitably  grown 
for  home  consumption  and  also  for 
market. 


When  anHwerine  advertisements, 
please   mention   "Orchard  and  Farm." 


Steady  Turkey  Market 

Medium-sized,  but  plump,  turkeys 
are  marketable  all  the  year  round,  so 
that  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus they  may  be  sold  at  fair  prices, 
but  to  secure  the  best  prices  they 
must  be  young  and  in  good  market- 
able condition,  not  too  fat  and  not 
too  large. 


Lime  for  Chickens 

Air-slaked  lime,  freely  dusted  every- 
where, is  cheap  and  will  destroy  lice, 
gapes  and  roup  germs. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  DOLAN? 

Big  reduLlicm  in  IJUilJim;  .-i.iM'li^a..  LuiiiUir -2.000.0O0 
feet  of  roui^ti  lumber,  $3  to  *1J  i>er  .M.  Corrugated  Iron, 
$2.50  l)er  square.  Slungle.^.  $1.60  j>er  M.  Rooting  Pal>er, 
te-plj,  75c;  I  jily.  H.W.  2-i.l}.  $1.25;  'i-ply.  $1.50.  I'ainta, 
floor,  .50c  per  guUon;  wliitf  le.i(l.  Sc  per  lb.;  boiled  liii.*eed 
oil,  65c  per  gallon.  I'aint-i.  any  color,  $1.50  per  galioo. 
Window  sash,  sizes  ranging  from  2x3  to  3x3:6,  and  duller, 
50c  each,  in  any  guautit.v  ^im  want.  New  windows,  anv  size! 
complete  i*th  frames,  $2.50  to  $3.5<l;  about  20.0IX)  in  "stock. 
New  doors,  any  size,  at  :!.">c  each.  Second  hand  doors,  t  om- 
plete  with  locks  and  keys.  50c  to  $1.<«).  Bath  tubs.  $10 
to  $1.1.  complete  with  flilures.  Toilets,  new,  porcelain 
enamejed  steel,  low  down.  $12.50.  New  copper  lined 
toileU.  $10.50.  Second  hand  low  down  toilets,  $!>.  New 
high  tank  toilets.  $7,50;  second  hand  high  tank  toilets, 
$5;  2-ijart  cement  wash  trays.  $5.  White  porcelain 
enameled  wash  tray  combination.  $8;  sinks.  $2;  sewer 
pipe.  Kc  per  foot;  water  pipe,  3c  per  foot. 

Give  us  a  call.  See  our  stock.  It  will  man  than  sur- 
prise you.     The  largest  dialiTs  in  the  li^ilfling  line,  new 

or  »cond  hani  CHICAGO  WRECKERS 

SS   Valencia    Street,    «>an    Franrineo,  Cal. 


Pearl  i 


There  Is  No  Better  Light 
For  The  Home 

than  the  soft  mellow  glow  of  a  good 
oil  lamp.  Scientists  indorse  it;  com- 
mon sense  recommends  it.  The 

Lamp 

gives  the  ideal  light  for  sewing  and 
reading.  Scientifically  constructed. 
No  glare.  No  flicker.  Can  be 
lighted  without  removing  chimney 
or  shade.    Easy  to  care  for. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  To  Show  You 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(California) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


M  ake$2000^"more  per 


[You  Can  Make  Big  Money  riff.  ^asTt'idr.'i.-'^c^.^lS^Sa^i'f^ 

K  such  wells  is  unlimited  In  California  and  the  entire  Southwest.] 
^  The  best  and  failesi  niacbioc  fot  ihis  work  ind  ihis  tcrniory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DBILLING  MACHINE 

ores  ihrn  griTcl,  laod  and  clay  like  •  sircik  ol  lichtninc.  If  rock  if  tlruck  il  'rjllt  I 
thru  ihit.  Forces  catinei  perpcrfectty.  One  maa  and  one  tcaiM  can  ran  h.  IM  | 
cao  mike  $1  u  hoarUir  renr  tpve  l>a>e. 

Write  today  tor  catalog  and  EASr  PA  YUENT propotitioa. 
-  LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO.,  437  Third  St..  SJ-  CaU 
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With  the  Government  Scientists 


SEVENTY-FIVE  farmer  boys  and 
girls  were  the  guests  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  past  month.  They 
were  prize  winners  in  boys  and  girls' 
clubs  in  raising  corn,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tomatoes,  and  for  canning,  cooking, 
and  pig  and  baby  beef  raising. 

Of  the  corn  club  boys,  Walker  Lee 
Dunson  of  Alexandria  City,  Ala.,  not 
only  leads  the  country  but  has  broken 
the  record  for  corn  production  with 
233.7  bushels  from  a  single  acre  at  a 
cost  of  19.9  cents  per  bushel.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  previous  record  of  228.75 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  42  cents  per 
bushel  held  by  Jerry  Moore  of  South 
Carolina.  Dunson  said  he  found  last 
season  in  Alabama  a  good  one  for 
corn  growing  and  that  he  was  able  to 
get  his  phenomenal  yield  without  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  by 
the  application  of  guano  and  a  top 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with 
plenty  of  cultivation — seven  of  them. 

Of  the  girls  the  leader  in  canning 
and  tomato  work  is  Miss  Cyde  Sul- 
livan of  Ousley,  Ga.,  who  put  up  2,464 
cans  oia  of  a  yield  of  5,3.54  pounds  of 
tomatoes  from  2-5  of  an  acre.  Ralph 
Walker  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  is  winner 
in  market  garden  work  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  He  had  4-10  acre 
under  cultivation,  and  harvested  $85,19 
worth  of  vegetables.  Elmer  Parker, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  champion  of  the 
Omeaga  Club,  winning  his  trip  to 
Washington  as  a  result  of  Poultry 
Club  work.  Miss  Merle  Steadnian, 
Ames,  Iowa,  State  champion  in  the 
Cooking  Club  work  for  Iowa,  was  one 
of  the  visitors.  Merle  Hyer  _  of 
Lewiston,  Utah,  was  the  champion 
potato  grower  with  764  bushels  from 
an  acre,  although  in  reality  he  only 
planted  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  but  hi.s 
yield  was  at  the  rate  stated.  The 
second  in  the  potato  class  was  Will- 
iam Pierce  of  Massachusetts,  with  346 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

RETURNS  are  beginning  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  the  agricultural  ex- 
ploring expedition  sent  recently  to 
Brazil.  There  was  received  this  week 
from  the  party  a  large  consignment  of 
citrus  cuttings  and  seeds,  some  of 
which  arc  likely  to  prove  valuable. 
The  expedition  is  particularly  in 
search  of  citrus  fruits  that  are  likely 
to  be  worth  introducing  and  that  will 
be  adaptable  to  this  country. 

.-\mong  some  of  the  importations 
just  received  are  varieties  of  orange 
that  look  as  though  they  might  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  navel  orange  of 
this  country.  This  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  scientists,  if  true.  The  navel 
orange  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  introduced  fruits  in 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  long 
course  of  budding  and  grafting,  the 
original  strain  has  deteriorated  in 
some  respects  and  in  some  places. 
The  infusion  of  new  blood  will  tend 
to  improve  the  strain  in  this  country. 

The  exploring  expedition  has  so  far 
been  only  around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but 
the  members  intend  to  start  as  soon 
as  possible  for  Bahia  and  the  interior. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  their  turn- 
ing up  many  valuable  things  in  the 
line  of  citrus  fruit. 
AMERICAN  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  improved  varieties 
of  potatoes  has  not  been  satisfactory 
as  compared  with  the  progress  of 
leading  European  countries,  is  the 
statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  best  European  varieties  possess 
a  better  flavor,  color  and  texture,  par- 
ticularly for  boiling  and  frying,  but 
these  do  not  succeed  when  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  If  private 
^rowers  would  engage  in  this  work 
s  they  have  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 


many and  Austria,  they  would  find  it 
a  fascinating  industry  and  would  un- 
doubtedly make  notable  achieve- 
ments. 

In  America  we  have  much  to  ac- 
complish in  breeding  a  potato  with 
a  greater  starch  content.  Our  pota- 
toes are  now  lower  than  the  German 
varieties  by  from  4  to  8  per  cent. 

Our  climatic  conditions  in  America 
are  so  diverse  that  we  need  varieties 
of  potatoes  adapted  to  special  locali- 
ties. Particularly  do  we  need  a  heat- 
resistant  strain  that  can  more  suc- 
cessfully withstand  the  high  summer 
temperatures.  Disease  resistance  is 
another  quality  that  has  been  bred 
into  certain  foreign  sorts,  but  is  so 
lacking  in  ours  that  we  have  to  quar- 
antine absolutely  certain  foreign  types 
that  might  bring  disease  with  them. 

The  breeding  of  potatoes  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cooking  might  even 
be  found  profitable.  A  variety 
specially  suited  for  baking  is  needed; 
another  for  frying;  a  close-textured 
tuber  is  in  some  demand  for  salads. 
Tlie  housewife  to-day  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  waste  much  good  material  in 
preparing  her  potatoes  for  the  table, 
particularly  the  irregular,  deep-eyed 
sorts. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
universally  in  Germany  is  unknown 
in  our  Western  potato  districts.  Cer- 
tain of  our  districts  in  Maine,  New 
York  and  the  Atlantic  trucking  belt 
have  already  found  it  to  their  profit 
to  u.se  more  fertilizer  and  potato 
growing  is  most  prosperous  in  these 
sections.  This  should  become  more 
universal. 

Crop  rotation  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  potato  crop  in  con- 
trolling diseases  and  maintaining  pro- 
duction, but  in  the  United  States  only 
the  beginning  of  an  ordered  system 
has  been  made.  Germany  has  a  rota- 
tion of  from  3  to  7  years  between  po- 
tato crops.  Nor  has  the  importance 
of  green  manuring  yet  been  fully  ap- 
preciated in  this  country. 

The  problem  of  securing  disease- 
free  seed  has  been  met  in  Germany 
by  an  of¥icial  inspection  which  results 
in  certificates  being  issued  only  lo 
owners  of  disease-free  crops.  Such  a 
plan  for  the  United  States  would  be 
better  if  carried  out  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  potato  growers'  associations, 
the  State  experiment  stations,  and  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rather  than  through  legal  enactment. 
'  I  'HE  reduction  in  the  price  of  eggs, 
according  to  the  specialists  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  due 
more  to  the  natural  fact  that  the 
pullets  have  begun  to  lay  again  than 
to  the  efifect  of  boycotts  against  eggs 
or  other  agitation.  The  pullets  on  the 
Government  farm,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  country,  have  at  last 
begun  to  lay,  and  already  many  poul- 
try owners  are  reporting  a  fifty  per 
cent  egg  production. 

The  fact  that  fresh  eggs  are  now 
beginning  to  reach  the  market  has 
necessarily  reacted  on  the  prices  at 
which  storage  eggs  have  been  held. 
The  explanation  of  the  particular 
market  shortage  this  fall  dates  back 
to  weather  conditions  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Investigation  of 
weather  conditions  shows  that  the 
spring  was  unusually  wet  and  cold, 
which  set  back  the  laying  develop- 
ment of  the  pullets;  and  the  unusual 
drought  in  July  further  postponed  the 
laying  period,  because  both  of  these 
weather  conditions  affect  the  food 
supply  of  the  pullets.  As  a  result,  the 
pullets  that  normally  begin  to  lay  in 
the  fall  have  not  commenced  their 
laying  until  about  a  month  later  than 
the  usual  fall  laying  season. 


Before  any  animals  can  transmit 
better  qualities  it  must  have  those 
qualities. 
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The  Heavily  Laden 
Vineyards  and  Orchards 

are  those  that  have  been  carefully  and  scientifically 
fertilized.  Statistics  prove  this.  The  modern  and 
successful  orchardist  and  vineyardist  gives  the  same 
care  and  thought  to  food  for  his  soil  as  does  the 
prosperous  dairyman  to  the  milk-producing  food  he 
gives  his  cows. 

And  just  as  surely  as  the  food  that  enters  the  stomach  of  a 
cow  determines  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  milk  (all 
other  conditions,  being  equal)  so  surely  does  the  fertilizer 
that  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  soil  determine  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  its  crops. 

Independent  of  hearsay,  and  not  tak- 
ing the  claims  of  the  various  fertilizer 
manufacturers  for  granted,  the  only  way 
to  know  which  is  the  best  fertilizer  to 
use,  is  to  experiment. 

When  we  claim  that  Hawferco  Fertil- 
izers are  best  we  are  simply  voicing 
an  honest  opinion.  Your  experiment 
with  Hawferco  Fertilizers  will  prove 
to  you  whether  or  not  we  are  com- 
petent to  judge. 

Send  Us  a  Trial  Order  Today 
HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

230  Califoniia  Street  San  Franciico 


Hawaiian  fERTiuzERa).!.! 

I    SAN  FRANCISCO^  j 
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Big  profits — little  work,  no  tro'ibia 
Any  one  can  grow  thera.  Plant 
Spawn  now — first  crop  in  six  yveeks. 
You  can  sell  more  than  you  can 
grow.  You  nlwaya  get  big  prices. 
\Vo  teach  you  Iiuw,  Free — furnish 
you  with  the  celebrated  Amdt  Pure 
dnlture  Spawn  jruaranteed  to  grow. 
Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

VARUDT  MUSHROOM  FAUM  j.VC.a 

UNION  OIL  BLDG.  lOSANCfieS  CAL 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

^11  Investigate  theSANDOW 

A*V  Kerosene  siationary  engine. 


It  rims  on  berospne  (coal  oil),  easoline. 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  change  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking — 
runs  iu  either  direction — throttio  gov 
erned — hoppor  cooled — speed  controllBd 
while  running — no  cams — no  valves — do 
ecurs — no  sprockets  — only  three  movinp 
parts  —  portable  —  Huht  wt-ieht —  great 
power — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
Eero — complote,  ready  to  run — chil- 
dren operate  them — fi-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  Ifj-day  mouoy- 
bark  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 
l*oQd  a  postal  todfty  for  free  catalog, 
'i;h  eboifs  how  ^kodow  will  be  uMfUl 
■ou.    Our  Ppeolal  •dvortleing  propo- 
itlon  ravea  jou  ona-half  coat  of  first 
cnniiio  fluid  Id  your  ooiinty.  (HT) 

 .  DetroilMotorCarSapplyCo. 

Z53  CantoD  Are..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fireproof^du  rabh 


Sold  by  Weight 


ROOFINGb 


Made  from  tlio  well  known  ApollO  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  flhootR, 
and  Hpeclally  inlapled  to  all  clasneHof  farm  InilldinRH,  Ai'Oi.i^o  Itooline 
and  KidinK  Proflu<'tH  arn  hiRhtist  quality,  full  weight,  <!a>»ily  applied, 
and  rrasoiiiibhnri.  ost.  Hold  hy  h}a<lin«  doah^rfi  ov(-rywhrrn.  Rend  for 
fii  o  bnokh^t  'lU-tti  r  Hiiildini,'S,'*  Ki\mg  pUm.s  and  full  iuformation. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■  PITISIluillJII.'^i 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLAGE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  insert  your 
adrcrtlsement  under  the  proper  clnssi- 
flcation  for  three  cents  a  word  for  eack 
Insertion.  


POULTRY 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  C^hlxl  Book- 
ing orders  for  deliveries  after  Jan. 
10  We  specialize  on  the  white  egg 
commercial  breeds.  White  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcas.  For  table  fow-1  ana 
great  winter  layers  our  R.  I.  Reds  ana 
Barred  Rocks.  Our  aim  is  utility — 
•well-bred,  healthy  stock— the  kind  you 
want  tor  business,  at  prices  that  mean 
a  substantial  saving,  based  on  our 
large  output  (4.000  chixs  weekly)  ana 
a  labor-saving  practical  plant.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  $3  to  $5  hundred  and  chixs  7c 
to  13c  each,  depending  on  breed,  month 
and  quantity.  Circular  tree.  Roof- 
den     Poultry     Ranch     and  Hatchery, 

Campbell.  Cal-  .  

White  Leghorn  Baby  Cbleks  from  Stoct 
selected  for  years  by  Walter  Hogan's 
system  and  that  for  laying  and  vitality 
are  unsurpassed.  $10  per  100;  deposit 
asked.  Using  eggs  from  my  own  stock 
bnlv;  output  is  limited.  I  have  quality, 
not  quantity.  Arthur  King,  Box  30, 
Route  1.  San  L,ul8  Obispo.  See  my 
"Campine"  advertisement.  

Campines  —  Silver  and  Golden  —  Im- 
proved American  type  only;  hatch- 
ing eggs;  Silvers  $2.50  to  $5  for  lo,  ac- 
cording to  pen;  Golden.  $5  for  Id.  .\r- 
thur  King,  Box  30,  Route  1,  San  I.uls 
Obispo.  Member  American  Campine 
and  Pacific  Coast  Campine  Clubs;  also 
White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  See  ad- 
^'ertisemen  t. 


POULT  RY.^Continued. 

Giant    Bronxe    Turkeys — Toms  weigh 
over  20  pounds  at  8  months.  Write 
for  prices.    Mrs.  Nellie  Hart,  Holtvllle, 
cal.  

Indian    Runner    Uncts — •>    fawn  and 
white  ducks  and  1  drake,  fine  laying 
strain;  for  sale;  $11;  eggs  $1.50  setting. 
Mrs.  \ntnian,  Mayflcld,  Cal.  

liufr  Orpington  Eggs — $3,  $1.50  setting. 

Runner  Duck  Eggs,  $1.  "Giendale," 
Flfming  .Vve.,  Snn  Jose,  Cal.  

Wanted — A  white  gobler,  9  months  to 
year  old.  Reuben  Lewis,  Paloines,  Cal. 

If  You  Want  Eggs  get  Andalusians. 
Daniel  Cnlhreath,  Monmouth,  Oregon. 


REAL  ESTATE 


LIVESTOCK 


The  New  Spokane  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  other  incubators;  top  lifts 
up;  glass  panels  in  lid;  air  and  turn 
eggs  in  machine;  hot  water  heated; 
automatic  ventilation;  brooder  attach- 
ment to  feed  and  water  chicks  without 
opening  machine.  Send  for  catalog. 
Spokane  Incubator  Co.,  S.  429  Haven 
St..  Spokane,  W  ash.   

Spring  Anconas — Four  yards  selected 
stock;  eggs  for  hatching.  $1.50  and 
$2.00  for  15;  $6  a  hundred.  Select  pen, 
$3.00  for  15.  Prize  Partridge  Rocks, 
eggs  $2.00  and  $3.00  tor  15.  Black 
Minorcas,  eggs,  $150  for  15.  J.  O. 
Spring.  3926  I^yon  Ave..  Frnitvale,  Cal. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Baby  chicks  for 
sale;  baby  chicks,  day  old,  $10  per 
hundred  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm.  Box  L.  Irv- 
iugtiin.  I'al.    \.  lie  Campo.s,  Prop. 

FREE — 66-page  catalogue,  describes  in 
detail  prices,  etc.,  on  19  kinds  of  baby 
chicks,  hatching  eggs.  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
The  Pioneer  Hatchery  Co.,  112  E.  Sth 
St.,  LoM  .Vngcles,  Cal.  

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs— -S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
heavy  laying  strains,  100  or  1,000 
Finest  poultry  plant  in  California. 
Pebbleside    Poultry    Farm,  Sunnyvale, 

cal.  

"Pigeons."   Runts.   Carneaux,  Homers, 

Maltese,  Tumblers,  White  Kings; 
thousands  to  select  from;  largest  plant 
in  West.  C.  R.  King,  E  and  Spring 
St..  Hayward,  Cal. 

Petaluma  Hatchery — Now  booking  or- 
ders for  December  and  spring;  can 
ship  dav  old  chicks  to  points  reached 
in  three  days.    Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 

Clark,  Proprietor.  Petaluma.  Cal.  

Hatching  Eggs  That  Hatch — From  Ho- 
ganized  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  $6  per 
100    $50  per  1,000.    Book  early.    R.  H. 
Dickinson,    Pine    Tree    Poultry  Farm, 

Los  Gatos.  Cal.    Phone  202  J3.  

White  Rocks,  Mottled  .Vnconas,  Fancy 
Utility  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks 
coming  up!  This  season's  stock  all 
sold.  Catalogue  free.  Daniels  &  Sons. 
Ideal   Poultry   Yards.   Hoqniam,  Wash. 

Your  hens  will  keep  healthy  and  lay 
more  eggs  if  you  use  Young's  Egg 
Food  and  Poultry  Tonic.  Mix  It  your- 
self. Results  guaranteed.  Formula  25 
cents  silver.     E.    L.   YOUNG,   box  230, 

Tropico,  Cal.   

Barred    Plymouth    Rocks — "The  kind 
that  win  and  lay."    Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sale.    Clias.  H.  Vod- 

den,  box  693,  Low  Gatos.  Cal.  

Bronze  Turke.vs  and   egss;   large  Size; 

good  plumage;  early  maturity.  Eggs 
$5  per  setting,  $35  per  100.  (Circulars.) 

Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  ^ 

Trap-nested    S.    C.    White  Leghorns- 
Cockerels,  breeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur    R.    Schroeder,    Box    22,  San 

Grcgorlo.  Cal.   

Baby  Chicks  iWliite  Leghorns)  shipped 
on    approval    before   remitting.  No 
weak    ones    charged    for.  Schell\llle 
.  Hatchery,  Ronte  1, . Sonoma.  CaL 


Inusual  ott'crings.  Guernseys!  Hamp- 
shires!— 18  months  Guernsey  bull 
from  H.  R.  dam  producing  535  lbs.  but- 
ter fat  and  an  under  yearling  Guern- 
sey heifer;  prize  winning  bred  gilts 
and  young  Hampshire  boars  of  unusual 
merit;  you  want  this  kind  of  stock. 
D.  J.  W.  Henderson,  First  National 
Bank  BIdg..  lierkriey.  Cal. 

Now    Ready  —  Ohio    Improved  Chester 

(O.  I.  C.)  Swine.  Young  boars  service 
size.  Weaned  pigs,  both' sexes;  mated; 
lot  akin.  From  big,  aged  and  tested 
sows  and  by  boars  of  extra  heavy  bone. 
All  stock  crated  and  registered  free. 
C.  D.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Sacrameitto 
County,  California. 

Grape     Wild     Farm     Thoroughbreds — 

Guernsey  bulls  of  A.  R.  Breeding. 
Berkshire  Hogs.  Finest  herd  in  the 
state.  All  ages  for  sale.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, proprietor,  Mayhens,  Sacra- 
mento  Co..  Cal.  

For  Sale  or  Trade — Percheron  Stallion; 

mammoth  Kentucky  Jack;  five  out  of 
six  mares  on  ranch  in  foal  to  Jack. 
Want  registered  Holstein  or  Guernseys 
or  choice  grade  cows.  Address  Anth- 
ony  Ranch.  .Vrtesia,  cal.  

Poland  Chinas  a  I  farmers'  prices.  The 
best  Iowa  and  Missouri  strains.  One 
good  brood  sow  bred  to  Long  Hadley. 
Four  gilts  bred  to  Golden  Tourist.  N. 
M.  Lester,  Gridley  Cal. 

Hugs — Registered    Duroc's    pigs,  bred 
gilts  and  boars  of  good  Eastern  and 
Western  strains.     For  particulars  ad- 
dress LIndquist  Brothers,  Turlock,  CaL 

Buy   a   registered   Jersey   bull    or  bull 
calf   from    prize    winners   and  pro- 
ducers, none  better,  from  N.  H.  Locke 
Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 

Calves  Raised  \\  ithout  Milk — Cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Conlson 

Co..  Hox  O.  Petaluma.  

J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2,  Modesto.  Cal— 
Registered  Holstein  bulls  from  large 
producing  dams.  Write  for  particulars. 

Forest  UIH  Stock  Farm — Duroc  Jersey 
swine;  choice  young  pigs  and  breed- 
ing stock.    John  Schraeder,  Gates,  Ore. 

350  Big-type  Mulcfoot  Hogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale.    Catalogue  free.   John  Dun- 
lap,  Williamsport.  Ohio.  

Registered  Duroc  Hogs,  $10,  at  wean- 
ing time.    Out  of  champion  ancestors. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal.  

For  Sale — Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Duroc 

Jersey  Swine;  also  2  A-1  Jersey  Bulls. 
Jack  London,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

Registered  Berkshlres.  $10,  at  weaning 
time.    M.  D.  Good.  Mt.  Vernon.  Wash. 

Glenvlew  Poland  China  stock  for  sale — 
Chas.  R.  Haniiii..R  I).  3.  Iliverside.  Cal 


Victoria,  .Australia,  wants  settlers- 
Special  inducements  offered  by  State 
Government,  which  owns  lands,  water, 
railways  and  free  schools,  excellent 
climate,  resembles  California;  no  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold;  small  deposit  and 
31 V4  years  for  purchase  of  lands, 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  culture; 
citrus  fruits,  apples  and  pears;  wheat, 
corn,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets;  dairying, 
hog  raising,  etc.,  ample  markets;  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  in  irrigated 
districts,  reduced  passages  for  ap- 
proved settlers;  free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Box  T,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  

Fruit,  Dairy.  Hog  and  General  Farm- 
ing Ranch  of  4  7  acres;  river  bottom 
of  the  best  quality;  improved  with 
good  6-roora  house  and  barn;  electric 
lights  and  telephone;  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigation;  7  acres  orchard,  1  acre 
berries,  5  acres  alfalfa.  Price  $7,000. 
or  less  for  all  cash.  Box  171,  Ander- 
son, Shasta  Co..  Cal. 

Stock    and    Grain    Ranch — 320  acres. 

nearly  level  land;  20  acres  alfalfa 
land;  all  fenced;  house,  barn,  etc.;  75 
head  good  stock;  cattle;  fine  outside 
range;  price  $7,000  cash;  other  ranches 
from  $10  to  $40  an  acre.  W.  Wallace 
Baidy,  Mist,  Cal.,  Madera  County. 

Wishing  a  larger  place  I  offer  for  sale 

my  40-acre  prune  orchard;  located 
in  the  garden  spot  of  California;  no 
better  location  climate  or  soil.  Let 
me  tell  you  more.  Save  commission. 
Write  F.  J.  Kron,  1408  Josephine  street, 
Berkeley.  Cal. 

I  will  sell  on  10  years'  time  80  to  3,000 
acres  farm  land  in  Lincoln  County. 
Wash.,  as  many  dollars  per  acre  as 
bushels  of  grain  grown  to  the  acre  this 
year.    C.  W.  Bethel,  Harrington,  Wash. 

Why  not  buy  overlooked  bargains  di- 
rect from  officials?  Only  few  investi- 
gating. Land  is  safe  and  sure.  Will 
you  write  for  free  circulars?  Joseph 
Clark.  Sacramento. 

$15,000 — 6oO-acre   i.icome  Ranch,  House, 
Barn,  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs,  Chickens, 
Tools;  $7,500  cash;  balance  easy  terms. 
Sam  Rex.  Middletown.  Cal.  

For  Sale — Two  acres  rich,  sandy  loam; 

hi  mile  from  Petaluma;  greatest 
business  city  West.  Mrs.  A.  Zeh,  Goa- 
aage  Road.   Box  32.   Petaluma,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Address  G.  A.  Behrnd,  Midlake  P.  O., 
Cal.  

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


JEWELRY 


Why  don't  you!  buy  your  jewelry  direct 
and  eliminate  the  retailer's  profit, 
thereby  saving  at  least  50c  on  every 
dollar?  We  sell  direct  to  you  by  mail. 
Write  for  descriptive  price  list.  Parish 
&  Parish,  817  Chenery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MUSIC 


All  the  Late  Song  Hits.  15c — Seven  for 
$1.00 — When  It's  Apple  Blossom  Time 
in  Normandy;  Sailing  Down  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  Sunshine  and  Roses,  Tickle 
the  Ivories,  What  Dye  Mean,  Lost 
Your  Dog?;  Anti-Ragtime  Girl;  Cross 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  Send  for  cata- 
logue listing  hundreds  more.  We  carry 
a  teaching  and  classical  catalogue,  con- 
tains l.KOO  at  10c  each.  Also  one  of  300 
at  5c  each.  One  cent  extra  by  mail. 
The  Remick  Song  Shop.  906  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PHEASANTS 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Trees  that  stand  inspection — Four  to 
six  feet;  apple,  8c  each;  pear,  20c 
each,  $150  per  1,000.  Petite.  Standard. 
Imperial  Prune.  $12  per  100.  Grafted 
Franquette  Walnut.  1!  to  3  feet,  50c. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  stock.  Qual- 
ity guaranteed  Southern  Oregon  Nur- 
sery, I'oncalla,  Oregon. 

We  can  now  olTer  the  following:  Crim- 
son W.  Rhubarb,  $20  per  M;  Conover 
Asparagus,  $3  per  M;  Loganberry  Tips, 
$18  per  M;  M.  Blackberry  Tips.  $13  per 
M;  Himalaya  Tips,  $13  per  M.  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  Plants,  $10  per  M.  Carrier 
Bulb  Co.,  Seabrlght,  Cal.  

The  1,200-Acre  Nursery — Growers  of 
1.500  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Orenco.  Oregon. 
Sales  oIKce.  523  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  .\ngeles.  <'nl. 

Spineless  Cactus — Burbank  s  improved 
varieties  of  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
tus. Orders  taken  for  spring  1914  de- 
livery. Send  for  catalogue  and  price 
list.    Jesse  1.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus,  berry,  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  introduction.  Circular  free. 
Caldwell   Bros.,  Box  613.  Los  Angeles. 
CaL  

Berry  Plants  —  Everything  in  small 
fruits  for  garden  and  orchard.  Send 
to-day  for  price  list.  Lonia  F.  Scrlb- 
ner.  Pasadena,  Cal.     R.  F.  D.  

Two  million  strawberry  plants.  Logan- 
berries, blacks    gooseberries,  etc.  H. 
A.  Hyde.  Watsonvllle  Nurseryman. 

Loganberry  I'lants — For  sale.    Order  at 
once,  if  you  wish  choice  stock.  W. 
A.  Chapman.  Woodburn.  Ore.  

Wanted — 28,000  leaves  of  Burbank 
standard  cactus  in  leading  varieties. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  265,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Artichokes.  White  Freach;  immense 
yield,  greatest  hog  feed.  $2  per  100 

Shadeland  Farms,  .\mity,  Oregon. 

Clean  Vetch  Seed.  $2.75  per  hundred. 
Murphy's  Seed  Store.   Albany  Ore. 


Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  .\gua  Calicntc.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
Booklet.  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants."  206. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buyers; 

don't  pay  commissions;  write,  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price; 
we  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Aaao- 
elatlon,  8  Palace  bidg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W  anted — Farm   lands.     For   quick  re- 
sults state  price  and  description  in 
first     letter.     Western    Sales  Agency, 
Phoenix  bIdg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Free  for  Six  .Months — My  special  offer 
to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  REAL  earning  power  of  money,  and 
shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
I'OR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW 
and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L. 
Barber,  499-26W  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary;  send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1605 
Lock  port.  \.  Y. 

Go    Into    the    Cattle  Busineaa — $7,500 

cash  will  put  you  in  possession  of 
fully  equipped  650-acre  cattle  ranch 
Will  teach  buyer.  Balance  easy  terms. 
Sam  Ilex.  MIddletown.  Cal. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

For  Sale — Farming     Machinery.  One 

new  Case  60  h.  p.  steam  engine  and 
new  separator,  32-lnch  cylinder,  with 
blower  and  recleaner;  also  two  new 
sections  of  John  Deere  steam  plow. 
Box  288,  Santa  Ana.  Cal.  

For  Sale— Buftalo-Pitts  75-h.  p.  gas 
tractor  (burns  distillate);  almost 
new;  and  four  5-disc  engine  plows;  no 
better  outfit  made;  offered  cheap  for 
ouick  sale;  terms  to  responsible  party. 
McCilne,  R.  320,  62  Post  at.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Symon  Brothers.  Wreckers — Leaders  in 
general  second-hand  and  new  build- 
ing material.  With  the  approach  of 
1S14,  let  us  thank  our  many  friends 
and  customers  throughout  the  country 
for  their  hearty  support  in  the  past, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  them  of  an 
increased  vigor  for  even  better  servici 
and  larger  values  for  the  new  year 
Stock  taking  in  our  line  means  time 
and  money.  In  order  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters from  now  to  January  1,  1914.  w. 
will  fill  a  car  for  10  per  cent  less  thaTi 
our  regular  usual  low  prices — 4,000,imim 
feet  of  new  and  second-hand  dimen- 
sion lumber — inspect  our  stock,  satisf 
yourself  of  its  merit — second-han  1 
lumber  segregated  and  ripped  to  slzi  — 
our  own  saws,  teams  and  gener;il 
equipment  insure  our  customers  ui' 
full  satisfaction.  You  select  your  own 
and  our  men  load  your  car  same  day 
ordered.  Doors,  windows,  plumbing 
material,  electrical  supplies.  nail-", 
chicken  netting,  ready  roofing,  safe, 
like  new,  cost  $125;  our  price  $45; 
shingles,  corrugated  iron,  building 
paper,  blue  plaster  board;  whatever 
you  need  we  have — yards  overstocked. 
Remember,  SPECIAL  OFFER  in  car 
lots — buy  where  stock,  service  and  gen- 
eral satisfaction  are  assured.  Again  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  for  past  sup- 
port, and  wishing  one  and  all  a  Merry 
Christmas,  with  a  bright,  prosperous 
and  successful  New  Year,  we  remain  at 
the  old  land  marks — the  sign  of  qual- 
ity and  economy.  11th  and  Market  sts., 
Opp.  Van  Ness  ave.,  and  1679  Market 
St..  S.  F.     Dept.  3.  

Second-Hnnd  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard   pipe    and    screw  casings; 

prices    right;     guaranteed  first-class. 

Pnclflc  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  sts. 

Canaries  for  presents — Fine  canaries 
for  sale.    >lrs.  M.  J.  Wood,  IL  F.  D.  5. 

Box  102.  Santa  Ko.iu.  Cnl. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

Patent,  architectural,  mechanical  illus- 
tration drawing;  blueprinting,  trac- 
ing, mapping,  perspectives.  Write  the 
San  Jose  Drafting  Co..  108  Rylaad 
BIdg..  San  Jose.  ml. 

If  you  co^et  un  lil>-;i!  California  Home. 

don  t  miss  OUR  CAl  IFOHNIA  HOMK. 
weekly.  Not  selling  land.  $1  a  year 
D.  L.  Beckwith,  Santa   Margarita.  Cat. 


BEES  AND  pONEY 

For  Sale — Italian  bees.     For  prices  ad- 
dress Mr.  Tnlnter.  Curte  Madera.  Cnl. 

Addtlonal  Farmera'  Market  Place  ad- 
vertisements will  be  found  on  Page  27. 
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Farmers*  Market  Place 


TREES 


Choice  lot  Italian   prune  trees,  4   to  6 

feet,  $6  per  100;  1-yeai-old  apple 
trees,  flrst-class  stock,  4  to  6  feet,  $5 
per  ICQ;  full  line  of  nursery  stock  ac 
equally  low  prices;  catalog  and  riics 
list  on  request.     Wirt  Nursery  Moto- 

villa.  Ore.  

Good  Line  IVursery  Stock — Prunings,  all 

kinds,  10  per  cent  under  niarket. 
Farmers'  Nursery,  Seliastopol  Cal. 

rabbits' 


Tliorouglibred  Belgiap  Angora,  New 
Zealand  and  Flcnilsli  Rabbits— 1913 
winners  of  16  firsts,  specials  and  cash 
prizes.  Catalogue  free.  Caldwell  Bros., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  San  Fernando  Boule- 
vard.     

Wanted — Jack  Rabbits  for  the  m arket. 
J.  R.  D.,  404  28th  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 


story  Writers  Wanted — Make  money 
writing  short  stories.  Big  pay;  pleas- 
ant work  for  you.  Send  for  free  book- 
let; tells  how.  United  Press  Syndicate, 
San  Francisco. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Write,  Telephone  or  Wire  us  for  farm 
and  dairy  hands;  help  furnished 
withcut  cost  to  you.  Hanley  Eniploy- 
mtnt  Agency,  phone  Main  727,  A2290, 
28^4  North  Second  St.,  Portland.  Ore, 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.   


FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern   bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
mand.   Aquaco,  Seymour.  Conn.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Dewey,    Strong    &    Co.     (Est.    1866)  — 
Patents,  trademarks,  inventors'  guide, 
100   mech.    movements    free.  011-916 
Crocker  bldg.,  S.  F. 


DOGS 


Ai.  jdale  Terriers — High   quality;  pup- 
pies   and    grown    stock;    from  $10. 
Droniore  Kennels,  Vallejo,  Cal, 

EDUCATIONAL 

Van     der     NalUen's     All  Engineering 
School;    estab.    1861.    ."1st   and  Tele- 
graph  Ave.,   Oakland,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

I  made  #50.01)0  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  bepran  with  $5.  Send 
for    free    booklet.     Tells    how.  HE.\- 
COCK,   1695   Lookport.   N.  Y. 


NOVELTIES 


Swiss  Warbler'.s  Bird  Call  —  Imitates 
any  bird  or  animal  perfectly;  hunter's 
friend;    boy's    delight.     10c  .postpaid. 
Hilliard,  6.'2  Dora,  .\ln. 


Feeding  Fowls 

Fowls  should  have  empty  crops  in 
the  morning,  and  the  crops  should 
never  be  quite  full  until  it  is  time  to 
go  to  roost  at  night.  For  the  first 
feed,  grain  scattered  in  the  litter  early 
in  the  morning  is  preferred,  the  soon- 
er the  better  after  the  birds  leave  the 
roosts. 

This  induces  them  to  exercise,  which 
is  especially  important  on  cold  morn- 
ings. In  the  middle  of  the  day  a 
warm,  moistened  mash  should  be  giv- 
en, about  what  they  will  eat  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  at 
night,  about  an  hour  before  they  go 
to  roost  a  liberal  feed  of  grain  should 
be  scattered  in  the  litter. 


Ducks  and  Disease 

Ducks  are  not  easy  subjects  to  dis- 
ease. Cramps  occur  sometimes  from 
cold  water,  and  apoplexy  afiflicts  the 
overfat  specimens.  A  cold  and  wet 
duckling  is  likely  to  go  into  spasms.  If 
the  quarters  are  damp  at  night  the 
ducklings  are  liable  to  leg  weakness. 


Fattening  Cattle 


T  AST  year  when  Glencarnock  Vic- 
tor,  a  Manitoba  grade  Angus 
steer,  carried  oft  the  coveted  grand 
championship  award  at  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Show  in  Chicago 
and  finished  his  triumphant  career  by 
dressing  out  70.9  per  cent  of  the  finest 
b^ef  ever  seen,  without  ever  having 
tasted  a  grain  of  corn,  experienced 
feeders  and  breeders  said  it  was  not 
in  the  feed  and  it  was  not  in  the 
breed,  but  was  just  one  of  those 
things  that  happen  once  in  a  while. 
They  also  said,  just  wait  till  next 
year  and  see  the  corn  belt  win.  This 
year  Mr.  McGregor  of  Manitoba, 
owner  of  last  year's  champion,  again 
swooped  down  from  the  Dominion 
and  carried  away  the  championship. 
Glencarnock  Victor  2d,  this  year's 
most  popular  championship  winner, 
was  a  half  brother  of  the  former 
winner.  Again  the  cornless  menu 
produced  the  winner.  Victor  2d's 
feed  consisted  of  boiled  barley  and 
oat  chops,  turnips,  beets,  a  little  oil 
meal  and  prairie  hay  for  roughage. 
He  was  fed  and  cared  for  by  a  17- 
year-old  boy.  The  car  lot  champions 
were  also  Angus  yearlings  and  were 
fed  along  the  same  line — a  varied  ra- 
tion that  would  cause  ti  e  animals  to 
drink  as  much  water  as  possible. 

The  Herefords  were,  as  usual,  well 
represented.  Pure  bred  Herefords, 
belonging  to  James  Price  of  Wiscon- 
sin, won  the  herd  championship.  W. 
J.  Davis  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  won 
on  champion  bull. 

As  in  last  year's  awards  the  fact 
of  most  vital  interest  to  California 
breeders  and  feeders  is  that  corn 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  championship  beef.  Bar- 
ley, the  best  substitute  for  corn,  when 
mi.xed  with  oats,  oat  hay,  alfalfa,  tur- 
nips, beets,  oil  cake,  or  molasses, 
makes  excellent  feed  and  causes  more 
water  to  be  consumed.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  more  water  an  animal 
drinks  the  better  and  more  evenly  the 
fat  is  distributed. 


Don't  ask  us  whether  we  use  this  transmission,  that  axle,  or  the 
other  clutch;  we  don't.     Every  vital  part  of  the 

Famous  Apperson  **Jack  Rabbit 

"THE   WIZARD   OF  THE  HILLS" 

is  designed  and  made  and  the  car  assembled,  tested  and  proved  In  the 
complete  factories  of  the  Apperson  Brothers  at  Kokomo,  Indiana.  We 
shift  no  responsibility  to  the  parts  maker. 

PRICES  AND  MODELS  F.  O.  B.  KOKOMO 

All  with  electric  lights,  starter  and  full  equipment. 

Touring  for  five  S1600 

Liffht  Four  FortV-Five  •  Roadster  for  two  $1600 

L.igni.  rour  ruruy  i  ivc  inside  drive  coupe  or  town  car 

for   four  $2350 

_         tf     M.     V  Touring  for  nve  $1750 

rOUr  rorty-riVe  sedan  Limousine  $2500 

o-      Tf     M.     r"  C"  Touring  for  five  $2300 

Six  Forty-Five— Fifty-Eight  jor  two  $2200 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

305  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana 

PORTLAND  CHICAGO  SEATTLE 

58  North  23d  St.  3300  Indiana  Ave.  907  E.  Pike  St. 


You  just  talk  naturally 
with  a  Western  Electric 
Rural  Telephone— just 
as  if  the  party  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line 
was  right  near  you.  No 
need  to  yell.  No  need 
to  repeat  what  you 
have  to  say.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  to  talk  to 
folks  with  a  Western 
Electric  Telephone. 


Can  You  Hear  Distinctly 
On  Your  Telephone? 

Can  you  understand  every  word  when  you  put  the  receiver  to  your 
ear?  Do  you  have  to  shout  when  you  answer  back?  Does  the 
person  on  the  other  end  of  the  1  me  sound  f ai nt  and  far  away  ?  If  so, 
quite  likely  it's  the  fault  of  the  telephone — and  it's  aH  unnecessary. 
You  can  hear  distinctljr  and  be  heard  distinctly  if  you  will  put  in  a 

Western  *  Electric 

Rural  Telephone 

It  is  standard  "BeM"  equipment,  the  standard  by  which  other 

telephones  are  judged. 

The  largest  telephone  manufacturers  in  the  world  guarantee  that 
these  instruments  will  give  you  fuW  money's  worth  and  entire  satis- 
faction. Thousands  in  dai^y  use  among  progressive  farmers  in  your 
State  and  in  adjoining  States. 

Before  you  rep/ace  your  oM  fe/ephone  write  fo  oor  nearest  office  for  a  copy  of  our  new. 
iiiuslrafed  booii  on  ruraJ  leltphones.  II  is  useful  to  every  farmer.  Ask  for  book  No.  95 , 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

New  Orleant 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Pitttbursh 
Cleveland 


St.  Louii 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


Kansas  City  _ 
Oklahoma  City 
Dallas 
Houston 


Denver 
Omaha 
Salt  Lake  City 
Los  Angeles 


San  Frandiett 

Oakland 

Seattle 

Portland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


2ft 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Pay  of  the  Average  Farm 


-By  G.  W.  Shaw 


'T*  Lil£  average  farm  does  not  pay. 

*  Tliis  is  as  true  ia  California  as 
it  is  ill  the  other  States.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
bttt  t.~)  bushels  per  acre,  white  the 
avera<gc  yitild  of  corn  is  but  25.9 
bushtffe^  Alftiltfa  is  tlie  most  importaut 
irrigatutf  general!  farm  crop  and  -the 
a»eragw  yield  per  acre  on  irrigated, 
land  for  the  entire  United  Sta'-es  in 
1999,  ad.  Kcportted  by  tlie  last  cen>tts, 
was  .-iJM  ttnis  fsMT  irrigated  land,  and 
2.14  tOTTs  per  acre  for  unirrigntf  1  lan.d. 
Wlieu  we  ri'ii  1  rhe 

farniecs.  wh-  ;  o- 

d«cce  te-  ivciuges     .'  i.we 

stated".  to  see  th.it  the 

ayerag;.;  ,  nut  pay.  Frcgiu-iit- 

ly  w*  find,  two  tarnicrs  side  by  ~ui<j  oii 
laod  of  (tssentially  equal  italut  ,ind 
naturuil  tertrlity,  one  o£  whom  barely 
ekaes  out  a  poor  lix  in^,',  while  the  other 
makes  good  money.  Usually  a  little 
investigation  will  show  that  the  es- 
sential difference  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment pi!actij«d  by  the  two  men — one 
\w«  say  Ls  a  good  manager  and  the 
other  a  poor  manager.  There  are  a 
la,rge  number  of  the  latter  class  who 
might  be  transferred  into  the  first 
class  if  they  would  give  more  heed  to 
the  more  modern  methods.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  the  factors  which 
constitute  the  elements  of  successful 
farm  iiEinagemcnt. 

In  the  first  place,  a  well-planned 
rotation  of  crops  is  essential.  The 
averaije  farmer  frequently  grows  the 
same  crop  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  huid.  until  the  land  is  seriously 
reduced  in  productivity,  badly  infested 
vwith  weeds,  and  the  soil  becomes 
filled  with  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  which  prey  upon  the  crops 
and  reduce  their  yield.  Again,  one 
year  he  may  have  tweny  acres  of 
corn  and  another  year  sixty  acres. 
With  such  irregular  arrangement  he 
often  finds  himself  short  of  help  at 
critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  crop, 
and  with  nothing  to  do  at  other  times. 
Work  upon  the  farm  should  be  so 
planned  that  there  is  something 
profitable  to  do  every  day  in  the  year. 
Work  that  can  be  done  inside  in  wet 
weather  should  be  saved  up  for  such 
weather  and  the  general  work  so 
planned  that  the  farmer  will  never  be 
caught  napping  and  thus  required  to 
do  a  lot  of  work  that  could  be  done 
just  as-  well  at  other  times  than  when 
the  main  work  of  the  farm  is  pressing. 
A  wefl:-planned  rotation  of  crops 
enables  the  farmer  to  plan  a  much 
more  effective  arrangement  with  his 
ttbor.  to  employ  well  selected  men 
throughout  the  year  rather  than  hiring 
several  rnen  for  short  periods  and 
thus  having  to  deal  with  migratory 
help,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  of  operating  a  ranch  Fur- 
ther it  utilizes  the  full  possibilities  of 
the  soil;  it  keeps  the  fields  busy  grow- 
ing something  all  the  time.  If  but  one 
crop  is  grown,  the  soil  is  usually  left 
bare  d'uring  a  part  of  tlie  year.  This 
is  poor  farming,  except  when  the  land 
is  purposely  fallowed.  No  ground 
should  be  idle  when  it  might  be  grow- 
ing a  crop,  either  to  sell  or  turn  un- 
der as  a  fertilizer.  The  busier  a  soil 
fe  kept,  provided  the  right  kind  of 
crop.s  arc  chosen,  and  provi.<ion  is 
made  for  green-manuring,  the  more 
product  v-e  it  should  become.  .\s  land 
becomes  more  expensive  the  force  of 
this  is  greatly  ^creased.  The  prac- 
tice of  rotation  .  a.sier  upon  the  soil 
than  when  a  singic  crop  is  grown, 
even  though  the  rotation  be  an  an- 
nual one  and  simply  from  one  type 
of  grain  to  another  each  seawn.  This 
results  from  a  different  feeding  habit 
of  the  plants.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  some  crops  are  "harder  upon  the 
soil"  than  others,  and  the  chemist  also 
tells  us  that  some  plants  use  more 
plant  food  than  others.  Different 
plant?,  however,  take  from  the  soil, 
not    different    kinds    of    plant  food. 


as  many  suppose,  but  different 
amounts  of  the  same  plant  foods. 
Thus,  wheat  needs  more  phos- 
phoric acid  and  more  potash  than 
fruits.  Oats  require  more  potash  than 
com.  If  a  soil  be  cropped  continu- 
ously with  wheat  it  is  likely  to 
exhaust  it  sooner  of  thi-  ivdable  plant 
■ ''  ■  ■  • '      ""  rops  were 

heat  crop. 
Ji    a    soil  is 
t  of  the  essen- 
is  the  least 
crops  does  not 
iitinuous  drain 
in    chi;   same  propor- 
'  s  tlio  proportion  of  the 
iiid  so  makes  the  soil  go 


tiaJ 

abuii 

subji 

of  pi 
tion  , 


pl:int  I 
farther. 

.\notlier  reason  why  crop  rotation 
is  easier  upon  the  soil  is  because 
plants  have  different  rooting  habits. 
Some  plants  root  comparatively  near 
the  surface,  while  others  draw  their 
food  supply  from  the  deeper  portions' 
of  the  soil  For  instance,  the  small 
grains  root  more  shallowly  than  al- 
falfa or  clover.  The  long  tap  roots  of 
the  latter  penetrate  deen  into  the  soil 
and  gather  a  large  amount  of  plant 
food  from  greater  depths  than  the 
small  grains.  Corn  roots  deeper  than 
oats.  Mangels  and  sugar  beets  root 
deeper  than  the  round  turnips.  This 
fact  allows  the  farmer  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  under-soil  as  well  as  the 
top  s6il.  But  the  methods  followed 
by  many  farmers,  especially  exclusive 
grain  growers,  make  one  wonder 
whether  they  know  that  they  own 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
since  they  are  so  careful  never  to 
touch  the  deeper  layers  at  all.  A  soil 
may  be  nearly  exhausted  of  plant 
food  near  the  surface  and  still  con- 
tain much  for  deep  rooting  crops.  The 
fertility  of  a  soil  is  thus  conserved  by 
rotating  crops  upon  it  which  not  only 
differ  in  their  soil  drain  but  also  in 
the  relative  area  which  they  place  un- 
der tribute. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
many  other  advantages  arising  from 
a  well  planned  rotation,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  elimination  of 
weeds,  the  improvement  of  soil  tex- 
ture, the  lessening  of  insect  and  dis- 
ease attacks,  and  the  increase  of 
yields.  Hence  we  insitst  that  the  most 
fundamental  factor  in  increasing  the 
returns  for  the  average  farm  is  a  well 
planned  rotation  of  crops. 

A  New  Cotton 

D.  A.  Wheeler,  who  ranches  near 
Holtville,  has  brought  to  the  front  a 
new  kind  of  cotton  of  the  Durango 
variety,  which  he  has  named  "Sum- 
mer Cluster."  The  cotton  came  up 
on  his  ranch  two  years  ago — three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  it.  He  sent 
it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  it  was  ginned,  the  seed  being 
returned  to  him. 

From  that  seed,  in  1913,  Mr. 
Wheeler  grew  fourteen  rows — less 
than  a  quarter  acre — of  the  new  va- 
riety, but  the  harvest  was  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  bale.  The  plants 
were  very  strong  and  thrifty,  many 
of  them  reaching  a  height  of  six  and 
seven  feet,  and  carrying  from  400  to 
500  bolls  each.  The  fibre  seems  to 
be  exceedingly  strong  and  fine. 

Tepary  Beans 

Charles  Edmunds,  a  Coachella  val- 
ley ranchman,  has  been  having  some 
interesting  experience  with  tepary 
beans.  This  bean  is  a  new  thing 
in  southern  California,  but  it  is  a 
strong,  heavy  grower,  and  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Cundiff  of  River- 
side county  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  tepary  bean  is  destined  to  be- 
conie  a  fine  cover  crop  plant  down 
in  the  Colorado  river  country.  Quite 
a  number  of  ranchmen  around  Ther- 
mal will  give  the  bean  a  trial  this 
year. 


The 

Children's 
Health- 
Beverage 


i 


Because  it  combines  the 

elements  which  growing  children 

require,  because  it  is  a  palatable  food 
drink  which  every  child  enjoys. 

Okliaidellis 

GroimdCkocolate 

is  almost  universally  used  by  discriminating 
mothers.  There  is  strength,  satisfaction  and 
radiant  health  in  every  cupful  of  this  incom- 
parable beverage. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Sine*  I8S2 


"The  beverac* 
for  every  age." 


Prove  lb  goodneat.  ScnJJ6raiams>kcair—malkJfitt. 


DpiNiifli  B;E  P,E|F|RWUDED 

I  III  |iiiiillliiiiuillll|ll||||{||hMiiiiliMi|||||iMm 

-G'E'>litr|HE  G,ENUINEli|i!l 

lliiiiilii  liti!i!nilllllliiiillinii'nli'iiiiilllHiiiiiiliiii!ii'iiihiiniiiiiillir"  ;'Mniiii|n||| ,  Jli 


The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe 
Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers  to  sell  cheap  and 
inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the  genuine  Martha  Wasb» 
Ington  was  wanted  and  asked  for. 


Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


Slip  them  on  and  off  at  wiB— elastic  at  the 
sid.^  insures  perfect  &t  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    Get  rest,  relief  and  comfort. 
The  Mayer  trade  mark  and  tiM  namo 
"Martha  Washington"  are  on  tlie  sole. 
If  you  do  not  find  these  marks,  you  ara 
being  defrauded.    If  your  dealer  can- 
laft  — unHr  you.  write  to  us. 

f.  mifM  SCOT  &  SHOE  CO..  Mlwiuta  J 


DrcMy 
Neat 

Durable 
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The  Kitchen — An  Efficient  Workshop 


-By  Mary  B.  Vail,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  Mills  College— 


IN  all  departments 
of  life  we  are 
trying  to  standard- 
ize methods  and 
expediture  of  effort; 
to  set  a  limit  to 
our  p  r  odtiction, 
to  learn  what  re- 
sults we  have  a 
right  to  expect. 
Business  is  being  standardized  every 
day,  and  the  results  are  reduced  cost 
and  increased  production.  Why  not 
apply  these  principles  of  standardiza- 
tion to  housekeeping  as  well  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  furniture  and 
automobiles?  The  result  for  which  all 
are  working  is  efficiency;  and  stan- 
dardization is  the  only  sure  _  way  of 
securing  efficiency.  To  begin  with, 
shorten  distances,  simplify  processes, 
lessen  the  extravagant  waste  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  worker  in  the 
kitchen,  which  is  the  working  center 
of  the  house,  and  thus  save  the  money 
of  the  provider.  Nine-tenths  of  tlie 
spending  for  the  family  i«  done  to- 
day by  the  hou-sewife,  yet  the  mati- 
a.ging  and  directing  of  a  household 
falls  too  often  upon  an  untrained 
housekeeper.  Self-made  housekieep- 
ers  would  apply  their  energy  to  bet- 
ter advantage  if,  like  self-mad«  busi- 
ness men,  they  would  use  the  results 
of  experts  and  the  conclusions  of  in- 
vestigators whose  business  it  is  to 
find  the  shortest,  'hest  path  from  cause 
to  desired  effect. 

After  planning  th*  'con^-enient  ar- 
rangement of  rooms  in  the  worTdng 
end  of  the  house,  let  us  put  in  order 
the  central  worTcshop,  the  kitchen. 
The  first  important  element  is  light. 
In  the  case  of  a  factory,  if  light  were 
necessary  to  good  results  the  whole 
side  of  the  building  might  he  of 
glass.  Why  not  have  a  light  kitchen? 
If  we  are  limited  to  one  window,  let 
us  select  the  process  requiring  most 
light  and  do  it  in  front  oi  that  win- 
dow.; let  other  W3r"k  talce  second 
place.  If  we  have  Two  light  windows, 
we  wrll  center  about  one  the  fixtures 
that  stand  ior  cUcanliness,  and  about 
the  i»ther  the  furniture  that  is  used  in 
tlie  prf  ;.:ir.-illi"in  of  fi'CuJ. 

TI-M  of 
work  .  ring 
to  foo.  >ng, 
the  oiiM  the 
cleansing  i  -he^  and  utensils 

used  in  cou^  :  -serving  food.  The 

dishes  are  u>eJ  ur  stored,  in  or  near 
the  dining-room;  this  would  indicate 
tliat  the  cleansing  group  s-hould  be 
near  the  dining-room  or  pantry,  and, 
if  possible,  connected  with  it  by  a 
pass  slide.  The  food  group  should 
i)e  close  to  the  food  supplies  in  cool 
closet  or  ice  box,  and  should  include 
a  pastry  table,  shelves  for  supplies, 
and  a  stove.  A  corner  devoted  to  the 
food  group  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
a  pantry  set  apart  for  it,  if  the  corner 
can  be  kept  reasonably  cool.  To  save 
steps  the  cool  closet  or  refrigerator 
should  be  the  first  of  the  series  of 
furniture  that  has  to  do  with  food; 
then  follows  the  table  with  its  ac- 
companiment of  shelves  and  supplies; 
and,  lastly,  the  stove.  If  the  ice  box 
must  stand  in  the  kitchen,  put  it  far 
from  the  range  and,  if  possible,  have 
it  filled  from  the  outside.     Plan  to 


Miss  Mary  B.  Vail's  articles  on  practical  household  economics  are  of  real  service  to  farm 
women.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  simplified  processes  to  lessen  the  extrava- 
gant waste  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  worker  in  the  farm  home.  The  fifth  article  will 
appear  in  the  February  issue. 


have  all  utensils  and  supplies  within 
reach;  that  is,  all  shelves  should  be 
at  or  above  the  level  of  the  table.  Be- 
low the  level  of  the  table,  cloths, 
linen  and  things  seldom  used,  may  be 
stored  in  cupboards  and  drawers.  Do 
not  bend  or  lift  if  you  can  help  it. 

The  pastry  table  with  its  drawers, 
cupboards  and  molding  boards  is 
often  well  arranged  and  economical, 
but  an  ordinary  kitchen  table  can  be 
the  center  of  a  group  quite  as  con- 
ve-Tiient,  Insist  on  the  table  being  the 
right  height  for  the  worker  to  use 
•with  least  expenditure  of  effort.  You 
•sh<0inM  not  lean  forward  to  work  nor 
should  yoB  lift  yomr  arms.    There  is 

table  level  that  is  right  for  yon; 
how  many  inches  bdow  your  elbow  is 
it?  Is  it  three  anil  a  half  or  four 
■inches  Wow  when  -sta-nding?  Each 
•one  must  det'ermitie  the  varying  height 
according  to  corrveimence.  The  best 
wooden  table  top  is  of  close-grained, 
hard  wood,  but  is  rarely  to  be  found; 
if  it  is  covered  with  white  oil  cloth  it 
is  sittractr^'e  and  cmsily  kept  clean.  A 
heany  sheet  of  clear  glass  makes  an 
ideal  table  top.  Cards  with  recipes 
on  them  may  be  .slipped  under  tho 
glass  and  thus  Ikept  clean.  A  mold- 
ing board  will  not  slip  across  the 
table  when  in  use  if  it  is  furnished 
with  a  cleat  to  catch  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  table.  On  a  shelf  just 
below  the  table  top  store  the  mold- 
ing board,  and  wrapping  or  news 
paper  with  which  to  cover  the  table 
when  dirty  work  is  to  be  done. 

Within  reach  as  you  stand  at  the 
tabic  the  supplies  should  be  found  on 
a  set  of  three  or  four  shelves  not 
more  than  four  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  apart.  Glass  cans  of  quart  or 
pint  capacity  will  answer  admirably 
as  containers  and  you  will  not  need 
to  raise  the  lid  to  learn  what  or  how 
much  is  within.  Small  screw  top  jars 
will  serve  for  spices,  etc.  Under  the 
shelves  a  row  of  right  angled  screw 
hooks  or  nails  will  hold  the  articles 
that  are  frequently  used  in  mixing, 
such  as  cups,  egg-beaters,  etc.  The 
order  once  established  should  be  main- 
tained. In  the  table  drawer,  separ- 
ated by  strips  of  wood,  should  be 
spoons,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  hung. 
Sharp  knives  should  never  be  stored 
with  other  things  in  a  drawer,  but 
may  be  held  by  a  leather  strap  on 
wall  or  cupboard.  Receptables  for 
flour,  sugar,  etc..  may  be  ne>iT  on 
shelves  or  in  tin-lined  bins,  but  they 
should  never  be  so  large,  low  or 
clumsy  that  one  cannot  manage  them 
easily. 

Since  it  is  a  constant  strain  on  the 
muscles  to  stand,  and  of  no  advan- 
tage, but  rather  wasteful  of  energy,  a 
stool  in  the  kitchen  is  necessary.  It 
.should  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  high,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  worker.  It  should  be  used  not 
alone  when  one  is  mixing,  but  when 
ironing,  washing  dishes;  in  fact,  when 


doing  any  work  that  does  not  re- 
quire steps. 

Next  to  the  mixing  table  should 
come  the  range,  whether  of  electric- 
ity, gas,  gasoline,  kerosene  or  wood 
and  coal.  .  If  the  last,  the  range 
should  be  the  best  to  be  bought;  not 
the  old-fashioned  castiron  one  that 
heats  the  kitchen  as  much  as  the 
oven,  nor  the  decorated  nickel-plated 
one  which  is  so  hard  to  keep  bright 
and  clean;  but  the  steel  or  malleable 
iron  range  with  fire  box  apportioned 
to  oven  space  and  an  interlining  be- 
tween oven  box  and  the  outside  of 
the  range.  The  fire  box  should  have 
a  water  front  that  heats  the  water  in 
a  tank  near  by;  this,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  available  water  pressure. 
The  range  should  always  have  the 
benefit  of  both  window  and  artificial 
light.  To  work  in  the  dark  or  in  your 
own  shadow  is  a  mistake.  If  the  sink 
is  far  ,away  a  faucet  over  the  stove 
would  save  many  a  step.  A  shelf 
near  the  range  is  quite  indispensable; 
it  should  hold  salt,  pepper,  a  measur- 
ing cup,  fork,  big  spoon,  etc.,  as  well 
as  coffee  and  the  coffee  pot.  Above 
the  range  an  opening  into  a  ventilat- 
ing flue,  not  the  kitchen  chimney, 
would  carry  off  heat  and  odors,  and  a 
hood  over  the  range  would  help  to 
keep  the  air  of  the  l<itchen  cool  and 
clean.  The  box  for  wood  or  coal 
might  be  in  the  wall  and  be  filled 
from  the  outside.  The  pots  and  pans 
should  . be  hung  on  .the  wall  near  the 
stove,  as  in  a  Dutch  kitchen,  or  from 
hooks  over  the  stove,  as  in  a  chef's 
kitchen.  A  sheet  of  zinc  on  the  wall 
will  protect  it  from  fire,  and  be  easy 
to  keep  clean. 

We  must  not  overlook  that  impor- 
tant group  of  fixtures  devoted  to 
cleanliness  of  which  the  sink  is  the 
center.  Many  contractors  to-day  are 
making  sink  and  laundry  tubs  of 
cement,  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  better  than  enamel,  either  on 
iron  or  crockery.  If  possible,  the 
wall  above  the  sink  about  the  faucets, 
the  drainboard  at  either  side,  and  the 
rim  of  the  sink  should  be  of  one  piece 
with  the  sink.  It  simplifies  work  to 
have  no  wood  to  absorb  water  or  dirt, 
and  no  cracks  to  clean.  The  height  of 
the  sink  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
person  using  it;  and  not  decided  by 
the  plumber.  One  should  not  need 
to  bend  forward  to  do  work,  nor_  to 
double  down  to  find  and  lift  materials 
and  utensils.  Perhaps  the  bottom  of 
the  sink  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
mixing  table.  A  sink  would  serve  its 
purpose  better  if  it  were  deep  enough 
and  wide  cnougli  to  hold  a  dishpan, 
and  long  enough  to  hold  two  dish- 
pans  if  desired.  Grooved  drain- 
boards,  usually  of  wood,  should  slant 
from  the  shelf  or  table  to  the  sink. 

A  problem  in  efficiency  is  sug- 
gested by  what  has  just  been  said;  if 
the  sink  is  before  the  window  and 
you  are  right-handed,  would  it  not 


be  easier  to  put 
the  soiled  dishes 
on  the  table  to 
the  right,  and  the 
clean  ones,  after 
ashing,  on  the 
drainboard  to  the 
left?  Also  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  have 
the  table  holding 
clean  dishes  near  the  closet  or  sJielves 
to  which  they  must  be  taken  and 
from  which  they  must  go  to  the 
dming  table?  Notice  your  method  of 
washing  dishes,  notice  how  many 
minutes  it  takes  from  start  to  finish. 
Could  you  make  the  process  easier, 
the  time  shorter,  by  rearranging  the 
kitchen  furniture?  Could  you  "stan- 
dardize your  work?  Take  out  of  it 
the  unnecessary  motions,  the  min- 
utes wasted  for  lack  of  thought  and 
planning,  the  element  of  drudgery? 
The  last  word  on  washing  dishes 
must  be  postponed  until  a  later  arti- 
cle. 

The  sink  should  be  supported  from 
the  wall  rather  than  from  the  floor, 
and  one  or  both  drainboards,  'Or 
shelves,  might  be  hinged  to  fold  «p 
or  down  against  the  wall  when  not 
in  use;  or  an  extra  table  might  be 
stored  under  the  shelf  near  the  sink; 
a  small  table  about  20  by  25  inohies, 
covered  with  zinc  on  small  wheeJs 
rather  than  casters.  Its  capacity 
should  be  doubled  if  it  had  a  shelf 
underneath  and  hooks  about  the 
sides.  Its  value  is  that  it  will  hold 
hot  things  near  the  stove,  that  it  may 
be  rolled  with  them  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  later  will  stand  near  the 
hostess  to  relieve  the  dining  table  of 
soiled  dishes.  The  table  can  easily 
be  made  at  home  and  is  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  the  kitchen  furniture. 

Since  we  have  our  small,  near- 
ly square,  kitchen  furnished  and 
equipped,  let  us  peep  into  it  frona  the 
dining-room.  The  walls  are  light  and 
warm  in  color,  the  utensils  are  har- 
monious and  orderly  as  they  hang  on 
the  wall,  the  doors  are  few  in  num- 
bei;,  and  the  windows  are  many  and 
not  less  than  forty  inches  fnom  the 
floor,  which  provides  for  working 
space  under  them.  The  group  of  fix- 
tures that  stands  for  cleanliness  is 
near  the  dining-room,  the  group  tliat 
is  used  for  foods  is  between  the  ice 
box  and  the  stove,  and  the  table  on 
wheels,  called  a  wagon,  travels  be- 
tween them. 

It  looks  like  a  convenient  work- 
shop; and  if  we  have  studied  motions, 
counted  steps,  and  simplified  process- 
es, we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
standardizing  work  in  the  kitchen, 
toward  producing  efficient  work- 
women, and  toward  proving  that 
economy  of  time  and  energy  is  quite 
as  vital  as  economy  of  money. 


There  are  two  classes  of  poor  peo- 
ple— those  who  want  you  to  give 
them  money  and  those  who  wantyou 
to  give  them  a  chance. 


Young  Wife — That  pudding  I  faav'^ 
just  made  for  you  is  a  poem. 

Hubby — And  I  stippose  I'm  to  be 
the  waste  basket. 


Every  man  in  a  brass  band  thinks 
his  horn  makes  the  best  music. 
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The  Househuld  Exchanp-e 


1 


EACH  month  "Orchard  ant'  TSarm."  will  sive  i>rlzes  for  the  besii  i>tj>i8sehoI>d  hintM 
received. 
As  a  special  feature  the  suggestions  for  February  issue  may  embrace  ao.v- 
tliiug  in  the  way  of  bouseliold  seivlnK.  new  or  of  praciicnl  value  to  farm  women. 

Have  you  any  particularly  satisfactory  mcthoil  of  purchasing  material,  cut- 
ting, fitting;,  flnisbing,  pressing  or  trininiInK  Karuients;  (lesiKninK  or  makiuK  over 
Chililreu's  clothes;  anything  nf>*  In  the  ivay  of  niakiUK  tablecloths  or  napkins, 
eiirtnlns,  cushions  or  table        eirs,  or  embroioory  or  the  like? 

The  followlnv.-  rules  mus,.  be  obtervetl,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  EOt  Coaitaic       !  =  than  150  words. 

IVot  more  than  two  aaKBestir"  .i  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Compets>OTS  must  Write  or  ;ne  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Do  noi  -eafl  r  letier  wi.  your  sutvgestions.  The  snggestion  Itself  is  enough. 
The    ^itor  reseiTCE  V'  T«fcht  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or  not  they 


.le. 


T>^  contest  5«  not  Coi.«aeil  to  California  alone,  but  is  open  to  women  living 
In  any  Western  State.  Address  Ml  suggeMtious  to  Virginia  Kirtlcy.  Houseboli 
Editor,  care  of  "Orchorfi  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

with  featherstitched  hems  and  cro- 


I FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  win- 
ners this  month  in  the  Housejiold 
Help  contest  and  the  prizes  awarded 
them: 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Pannell,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.;  twenty-six  piece 
Silver  set  $8.00 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Friel,  Lovelock,  Nev.; 
set  of  six  silver  tablespoons  and 
six  teaspoons   $4.00 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Jackson,  Alvarado,  Cal.; 
set  of  six  silver  knives  and  forks 
 .  .$3.50 

Agnes  C.  Gross,  132  South  Tenth 
street,    San  Jose,   Cal.;  handsome 

silver  handled  silk  umbrella  $2.50 

M.  E.  Stokes,  25  Lee  street,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.;  silver  sugar  shell  and 

butter  knife  $2.00 

FcUowing  are  the  prize  winnmg 
suggestions: 

For  a  New  Tank. 
Recently  we  put  up  a  new  redwood 
water  tank  and  supposed  we  would 
have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  water 
to  become  clear  and  lose  the  "woody" 
taste.  The  following  "hint"  saved  all 
waiting:  Before  turning  water  into 
the  tank  we  "painted"  the  whole  in- 
side with  a  thin  coating  of  paraffine. 
The  painter  was  kept  supphed  with 
melted  paraffine  in  small  quantities, 
and  it  was  a  much  less  difficult  task 
than  it  sounds.  It  not  made  only  the 
water  fit  for  immediate  use,  but  filled 
all  crevices  so  the  tank  never  leaked 
a  drop.  A  dollar's  worth  of  paraffine 
{not  the  extra  refined)  painted  a  5,000 
gallon  tank.— MRS.  A.  T.  PAN- 
NELL. 

Uses  for  Unbleached  Muslin. 

Many  housewives  in  homes  where 
the  pennies  must  do  their  full  duty 
have  overlooked  the  possibilities  con- 
cealed in  a  bolt  of  unbleached  mus- 
lin.   The  uses  are  legion. 

Curtains  for  bedroom  or  kitchen, 
either  sash  or  full  length,  with  plain 
hems  or  simple  feather  stitching,  in 
old  blue  or  gold  mercerized  thread, 
are  dainty  and  serviceable. 

Dresser    covers    and  centerpieces 


cheted  edges  in  colors  to  match  thu 
other  furnishings  are  easily  and 
quickly  made  and  have  a  beauty  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  lowly  ori- 
gin. 

Two  widths  sewed  together  with  a 
felled  seam  and  finished  with  a  two- 
inch  hem  all  around  make  a  table- 
cloth for  everyday  use  not  to  be 
despised. 

House  dresses  made  of  the  creamy 
stuff  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  a  favor- 
ite contrasting  color  are  charming, 
and  repeated  visits  to  the  laundry 
bleaching  them  to  snowy  whiteness 
render  them  no  less  attractive. 

The  small  boys'  Russian  suits  with 
trimming  bands  of  gingham  are  serv- 
iceable and  pretty.  —  MARY  C. 
FRIEL. 

Prune  Sweet  Pickles. 

Cook  dry  prunes  until  done,  in  as 
little  water  as  possible.  Take  vine- 
gar, sugar  and  spices  and  heat,  put 
prunes  into  same  and  leave  on  stove 
to  simmer  for  an  hour.  If  you  use 
one  quart  of  prunes  use  one  pint 
vinegar,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  or 
more  if  you  prefer  them  very  sweet. 
You  will  find  them  very  nice  with 
meats  and  game.— MRS.  B.  J.  JACK- 
SON. 

To  Dry  Knitted  Garments, 

Wash  article  in  warm  suds  and 
rinse  thoroughly.  Take  dishpan,  line 
with  clean  towel  and  put  garment  in 
pan  and  place  in  warm  oven.  Turn 
and  shake  occasionally.  When  dry 
the  article  will  be  as  light  and  fluffy 
as  new,  and  will  keep  its  shape  much 
better  than  when  dried  on  tht  line. — 
AGNES  C.  GROSS. 

Eggs  on  Toast. 

In  a  shallow  pan  melt  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  add  half  a  cup  of 
cream,  break  six  eggs  (or  the  num- 
ber wanted)  into  the  hot  cream. 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  and,  if  liked,  grated 
cheese.  Cover  and  let  stand  until 
"set."  Serve  on  buttered  toast,  pour- 
ing surplus  cream  around. — M.  E. 
STOKES. 


Little  Hints  for  the  Home 


Canned  Mince  Meat — Mince  meat 
for  pies  can  be  preserved  for  years 
if  canned  the  same  as  fruit  while  hot 
and  put  in  glass  jars  and  scaled  per- 
fectly tight,  then  set  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  One  quart  jar  will  hold 
enough  to  make  two  ordinary  sized 
pies.  In  this  way  mince  pies  may 
be  had  in  the  middle  of  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter.  If  the  cans  are 
sealed  properly,  the  meat  will  be  as 
fine  when  opened  as  when  first 
canned.— MRS.  THOMAS  RENCK, 
bo.x  407,  Tulare,  Cal. 

To  Renovate  Velvet — Heat  flatiron 
quite  hot,  cover  with  wet  cloth  and 
rest  upside  down  between  two  other 
irons.  Then  take  velvet  and  pass 
slowly  over  the  steaming  cloth. — 
MISS  NORAH  ROSE,  Clayton,  Cal. 

For  Preserving  Old  Blankets — 
When  a  woolen  blanket  becomes  old 


and  worn,  take  cheesecloth,  either 
white  or  colored,  and  cover  both 
sides,  tacking  as  for  a  comfort.  An 
old  blanket  covered  in  this  way 
makes  a  nice  warm,  yet  light  and 
inexpensive  covering.  Try  it. — MISS 
LIZZIE  POWELL,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

To  Prevent  Plackets  From  Tearing 
— Sew  a  small  hook  and  eye  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  placket  opening  in 
dress  skirts  and  bend  hook  down  so 
it  will  not  come  unhooked  and  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  with  torn 
down  blackets.— MRS.  MARY  L. 
NEMAN,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

If  a  fork  is  wrapped  with  clean 
cloth  and  dipped  in  grease  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  grease  the  waffle 
iron  than  pouring  grease  into  it,  as 
it  allows  every  hollow  to  take  up 
some  grease. — MRS.  D.  M.  Mc- 
PIIERSON,  Amboy,  Cal. 


Unusual  Credit 

BUY  YOUR  FURNITURE  AT  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE 

Friedman'8  Will  Trust  You  Without  Seeing  You 

You  can  buy  what  you  want  and  pay  later  in  small  monthly 
sums.    We  will  tri'st  you  for  anything  you  need  and  give  you 
A  YEAR  TO  PAY — 30  D.\YS'  FREE  TRIAL  IN  YOUR 
OWN  HOME. 

No   Security — No  Morfsa^^e— No   Notes — No  Interest — No  Col- 
lectors to  Worry  You. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

2,000  Credit   Rargains  in  Up-to-date  Furniture 
r'ari)ets,     Rugs,     Draperies,     Stoves.  Bedding 
.Silverware,  etc. 


CREDIT 

ACCOUNTS 

OPENED  ANVW'HERE 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dept.  O.F.,  261  Post  St. 


EASIEST 
LONG  TIME 
PAYMENTS 


Perfect  Coffee  Means  More  Than  Exct'lent  Raw 
Material — It  Must  Include  Perfect  Handling-.  Perfect 
Roasting,  Packing  and  Grinding  and  Perfe<  *.  Means 
of  Selling  to  Insure  the  Shortest  Possible  1  :me  Be- 
tween Buyer  and  Seller  in  Order  to  Have  a  Perfect 
Cup  of  Coffee. 


The  above  Is  my  belief,  and  In 
brief  the  policy  back  of  every  pound 
of  Coffee  from  the  Caswell  Import- 
ing House. 


big  ones  are  about  right).  For  this 
reason  all  our  Coffees  are  cut  in 
scientifically  true  steel  grinders  and 
sorters  that  make  it  impossible  for 
mixed  sizes  to  be  packed  together. 
Open  a  can  of  CanneH'M  National 
CreHf  Ornnd  and  the  first  thing  you 
notice  after  the  fine  fresh  aroma  is 
the  surprising  unifoimity  of  the 
ground  pieces.  They  all  look  alike. 
That's  what  insures  absolute  even- 
ness of  boiling  in  the  Coffee  pot. 
For  all  these  good  and  prOven  rea- 
sons CadwelI'M  Coffee  deserves  a 
place  in  the  best  homes.  And  lastly. 
It  is  so  easy  for  you  to  get  Cas- 
well's Kresh  Uoast  Coffee  delivered 
right  to  your  door.  We  supply  you 
dlrei  t  either  through  our  local 
agency  nearest  you  or  by  Uncle 
Sam's  Parcel  Post.  Either  way 
.nakes  sure  that  you  are  getting 
only  Fresh  Coffee. 


I  |ier.MOnnlly  "cuii-toMt''  all  our 
colVeeM  to  Insure  qunllty  and  unl- 
furnilty. 

Last  month  in  this  paper  1  spoke 
of  tlie  importance  of  Treshly 
Roasted  Coffee — probably  the  most 
important  single  quality  that  good 
Coffee  must  have.  I  repeat  again 
that  Coffee  to  be  good  must  be 
freshly  roasted  when  delivered  to 
you.  True,  it  must  also  be  more 
than  that.  For  instance,  we  could 
buv  raw  Coffee  Beans  of  second  and 
thfrd  grade,  and  with  our  fresh- 
roast  facilities  make  from  it  a  Cof- 
fee that  might  pass  your  inspection 
and  you  might  willingly  pay  a  tirst- 
class  i)rice  for  it — but  you  would 
sooner  or  later  find  out  the  truth 
and  I  would  lose  a  customer.  There- 
fore. I  buy  only  the  best  American 
Cup  Tested  Coffees  (90  per  cent  of 
the  Coffees  grown  In  the  world  are 
produced  in  .South  and  Central 
America)  from  growers  whose  prod- 
uct I  know  is  of  top  quality.  That 
gives  the  foundation  for  Perfect 
Coffee. 

Then,  In  the  matter  of  roasting — 
you  might  accept  stale  roast  Coffee 
until  you  learned  bettei- — but  1  fore- 
stall that  by  selling  Coffee  only  on 
the  day  it  is  roasted  and  I  have 
never  known  a  customer  to  leave 
my  fresh  roast  Coffee  for  a  stale 
Coffee.  Coffee  that  is  not  freshly 
roasted  cannot  make  a  Perfect  cup 
of  Coffee. 

Also  the  process  of  grinding  might 
escape  your  attention  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  would  not  think  to 
notice  its  importance,  but  in  the 
end  you  would  learn.  You  know  a 
small  piece  of  meat  bolls  through 
and  Is  "done"  quicker  than  a  big 
piece,  and  for  that  reason  a  big  and 
a  little  piece  are  not  boiled  together 
for  perfect  results  because  the 
little  Is  way  over-done  by  the  time 
the  big  piece  Is  about  right.  It  is 
the  same  with  Coffee — big  and  little 
pieces  mixed  together  cannot  make 
Perfect  Coffee  (the  little  pieces  get 
over-done  and  bitter  by  the  time  the 


San  Kranels4 


iniportant 


C-DllCl 


port. 


1  reco'mmend  Caawell'n  National 
Crent  Ilranil  for  its  excellence  for 
home  use.  It  conies  in  trial  5-pound 
calls  at  $2.00  delivered  free,  and 
medium  cans,  '."/s  pounds  at  $1.10 
delivered  free.  I'm  sure  a  trial  will 
win  you  as  a  customer  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  goods.  Then  you 
can  arrange,  if  you  wish,  to  be  sup- 
plied regularly  as  you  need  It.  Sim- 
ply enclose  your  check  or  money 
order  for  proper  amount  and  you 
will    be    Imiuedlntely  supplied. 

Yours  for  Perfect  Coffee, 


FRESIDE'V 


Geo.  W.   canwell  Co„ 
SSO-SSX-RRJ  Kolsom  Street, 
Snn  KrniielNeo.  Cnlifornla. 
AImo  ItraUTM  in  TrnM,  Spleen. 
ExtrnetH  and  llnkInK  Pondera. 
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^KOVERALL^ 
NIGHTIES 

The  new  hygienic  sleep- 
ing garments  for  littl'e 
folks,  one  to  eight  years 

They  button 
up  the  front 

On  and  off 

as  easy  as  a 
coat  Boys 
and  girls 
old  enough 
to  play  can 
pnt  them 
on  without 
help  —  and 
love  to  do 
so. 

They  are 
so  comfor- 
table and 
so  pretty, 
the  child- 
ren hate  to 
take  them 
off — always 
want  to 
keep  them 
on  for  breakfast.  Made  large  and 
roomy  —  plenty  of  .kicking  and 
twisting  room,  yet  they  won't 
slip  up  and  leave  the  restless  little 
limbs  cold  and  bare,  if  covers  are 
kicked  off. 

Koverall  Nighties  are  made  of 
soft  fleecy  materials,  in  all  white 
and  with  the  most  fascinating 
kindergarten  designs  in  colors, 
also  of  fine  mercerized  cloths, 
in  white,  light  blue  and  cham- 
pagne, and  of  plain  white  drills. 
Button  in  front,, drop  back,  high 
neck,  long  sleeves  and  pocket. 
Awuded  Gold  Meihl,  Mechanics'  Fair  1913 

Koverall  Nighties 
sell  for  75c  each 

A  New    FRFF   If  it 

Suit     rivi:.!:.  Rjp, 

Look  for  this  red  woven  label  on 
 neck  of  each  garment 


KOVERALL 


NIGHTIES 


LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  we  will  send 
them  cHaigea  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 

Levi  Strauss  &.  Co. 

Manufadlurers 
\^         San  Francisco   J 


98  cents 


GUARANTEE 


Happy  Marriages 


Railroad  Watch 


■  buelo«9,  make  new  frlonda  Md  iatrodiuft  oar  CfttkloCOt 
of  Wuebos  w«  will  teud  this  elc^&nt  Railroad  wktoh  bj  is&li  post  pkld 
for  ONLY  98  CENTS.  Oootlcmen'afllzo.fullnlckelelWBrpUlod 
flu«,  looomutlva  oo  diil.larcr  Mc*p«iiieat,ttem  wind  ft&d  stem  est.  »porf«ot 
tlmikeenrr  and  fully  RiiarKuuird  for  6  jokra.  8«Dd  th\a  adTertlatmeDa  to  ul 
•Uh  98  "CENTS  "d  waujb  will  b.  oimt  by  ntnta  nitili  postpaid. 
BatlitMtiOD  Rii.r«nt««d  «r  moD.7  refundad.     6o(id  OBo  today.  Addraaf 

R.E, CHALMERS  «iCO.,63a  Sa.DearbornSt.,Chlo*so. 


When  anawerln?  advertiMementa, 
please   mention   "Orvlinrd    and  Furm." 


 By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  

JN  the  first  glamor  and  rapture  of 

possesion,  betrothed  lovers  and 
newly  married  people  are  immune 
from  the  inllucnce  of  any  third  per- 
son. The  most  fascinating  woman, 
the  most  attractive  man,  is  powerless 
to  awaken  more  than  a  passing  pla- 
tonic  interest  in  husband  or  wife. 

Very  young  lovers  believe  this  con- 
dition will  prove  eternal,  and  when  it 
diminishes  in  any  degree — when  either 
one  becomes  in  tlie  least  si:Sceptible 
to  the  physical  or  mental  charms  of 
another — they  imagine  they  have 
reached  a  crisis  of  misfortune,  and 
tiiat  wedded  love  is  dead  or  dying. 

Instead,  they  should  regard  it  as 
the  mere  rise  and  fall  of  the  emo- 
tional tides.  When  the  sea  is  at  high- 
water  mark,  all  the  pebbles  and  rocks 
on  the  coast  are  covered;  when  it 
ebbs  they  are  revealed,  but  the  tide 
comes  back  and  covers  them  again. 

The  mistake  lies  in  supposing  that 
it  is  gone  forever  and  is  rushing  forth 
to  seek  a  new  sensation  elsewhere, 
apd  if  found  elsewhere,  to  suppose  it 
means  "affinity." 

Were  I  the  mother  of  a  young 
daughter  about  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
man  she  adored,  I  should  say  to  her: 
"Do  not  imagine  that  you  will  never 
feel  the  attraction  of  any  other  man 
when  you  are  married.  If  you  are 
in  perfect  health  and  if  your  mind  is 
receptive  and  progressive  you  will,  as 
the  years  pass  by,  lind  yourself  in- 
terested in,  and  stirred  by  other  mag- 
netic masculine  personalities.  When 
such  an  experience  comes,  give  it  as 
little  thought  as  possible.  It  does 
not  mean  that  you  liave  ceased  to 
love  your  husband,  nor  that  you  have 
found  one  who  could  hold  your  in- 
terest longer  than  he.  It  means  that 
you  chanced  to  be  susceptible  to  an 
electric  current  which  can  vitalize  and  \ 
strengthen  you  if  made  to  act  upon 
you  mentally,  or  can  be  turned  into 
a  live  wire  and  bring  destruction  if 
you  choose  to  make  it  so." 

To  a  son  I  should  speak  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  perhaps 
oftener  and  with  more  earnestness — 
not  because  men  are  more  tempted 
than  women  from  within  or  without, 
but  because  they  have  been  allowed 
so  lone  to  believe  in  their  privilege 
to  play  with  temptation. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that 
life  offers  no  other  fascination  equal 
to  the  attraction  of  the  sexes.  It  is 
not  strange  when  we  realize  that  the 
entire  earth  is  formed  and  maintained 
— the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom — by  the  sex  impulse.  The 
only  strange  thing  is  that  human  be- 
ings in  this  advanced  and  scientific 
age  consider  it  a  subject  to  be  avoided 
or  a  fact  to  be  denied. 

The  woman  who  proclaims  herself 
absolutely  indifferent  to  men  pro- 
claims herself  either  hopelessly  phleg- 
matic or  anaemic.  She  is  not  normal; 
neither  is  the  man  who  cares  noth- 
ing for — and  finds  nothing  fascinating 
in — the  association  of  women. 

Wise  is  the  wife  who  says  to  her- 
self: "My  husband  will  see  many 
women  who  charm  and  interest  him, 
but  he  shall  be  so  loved,  entertained 
and  trusted  by  me  that  he  will  not 
want  to  wander  away." 

Wise  is  the  husband  who  says:  "My 
wife  will  attract  and  be  attracted  by 
other  men,  no  doubt;  but  she  is  loyal 
and  true,  and  I  shall  give  her  such  at- 
tention and  devotion  she  will  not  wish 
herself  the  wife  of  any  other  man." 

That  there  are  many  such  marriages 
I  know,  for  I  again  assert  that,  de- 
spite all  the  hue  and  cry  raised  about 
marital  unrest,  and  despite  the  fre- 
quency of  divorce,  happy  marriages 
form  the  base  of  our  social  structure. 


Mr.  Staylate — The  other  night  I 
heard  a  story  that  gave  me  such  a 
start. 

Miss  Muchbored — I  wish  I  knew  it. 


REAL  BARGAINS 

Are  Shown  in  This  64-Page  Midwinter  Sale  Cata- 
logue.   It's  Yours  FREE  for  the  Asking 

This   beautiful    special    bargain  sale 
Catalogue  which  is  good  only  until 
March  1,  1914,  contains  wonderful 
money  saving  opportunities.  For 
instance,  it  includes  our  annual 
white  sale  of  Muslin  Under- 
wear— high  class  dainty  gar- 
ments beautifully  made  of 
fine  materials,  at  prices  less 
than  you  could  make  them 
at  home  for  yourself.  It 
also   offers   a  complete 
line  of  ladies'  waists, 
dresses,  suits,  skirts, 
coats,  hats,  house 
dresses,  colored  petti- 
coats, corsets,  knit  under- 
wear, hosiery,  shoes  and 
gloves;  also  misses'  dresses,  suits, 
etc.,    girls'    dresses,    infants'  and 
boys'    clothing,   all    at    prices  which 
mean  a  distinct  saving  to  YOU. 


Write 
To-Day 
and  ask  for 
Catalogue  No 
61F 


A  Neat  Dress 
Only  $1.00 


for  the  House 
Postage  Paid 


4F49.  Neat,  Well  Made  House  Dress  of  pretty 
style,  made  of  high-grade  washable  striped 
gingham,  guaranteed  fast  colors.  Will  launder 
splendidly  and  prove  a  most  convenient,  simple 
and  becoming  dress  for  home  wear.  Dress  is 
made  with  a  becoming  vest  effect  of  plain 
gingham  to  match  color  of  stripe  in  material. 
It  is  trimmed  with  self  covered  buttons  as  pic- 
tured, and  has  chic  little  striped  revers  at 
neck;  collar  and  cuffs  of  plain  gingham  to 
match  vest.  Dress  fastens  visibly  in  front 
with  contrasting  gingham  covered  buttons. 
The  skirt  is  plain,  except  for  a  stitched  plait 
extending  down  front.  Short  sleeves  only. 
Colors:  Cadet  blue  and  white,  black  and  white 
or  lavender  and  white  stripes  trimmed  to 
match.  Sizes  32  to  44,  bust  measure;  skirt 
length  40  inches;  finished  with  deep  hem.  Price, 
An  Mail  or  Express  Charges  Paid  by  Vs— ¥1.00 


A  Dainty 
Waist  for 

$1.00 


"-17.  Kimono  Styly 
use,  of  beautiful 
white  Brussels  Net 
over  a  net  foundation; 
the  neck  ia  flnisbed 
with  a  double  plaited 
full  of  net  whicll  is 
continued  down  front 
where  the  model  fas- 
tepa  with  beautiful 
Oriental  pearl  but- 
tons. A  chic  feature 
is  the  silk  ribbon  band 
attached  to  the  net 
foundation  beneatli, 
finished  in  front  with 
laree  fancy  hov 
Sleev&s  are  mcde  with 
deep  cap  effect,  the 
u  n  d  e  r  s  1  eeve  being 
short  and  edged  with 
Colors:  while 
pink  or  light 
rib'xjn  trimming. 


lace, 
vvith 
blu 


Sizes  32  to  44  bust. 
S  p  e  elal  price. 
Mall  or  Express 
charges  Paid  by 
Us  ?1.00 


We 
Satisfy 
You  or 
Kefund 
Vour 
Money 


Bellas  Hess  ^0 

WASHINGTON,  MORTON   &.  BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


We  I'ay 
.VII 
Mail 
or 
Express 
Charge's. 


Roses  -  Palms  -  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 

Large  stock.    Low  prices.    Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  E.  GILL  NURSERY  CO. 

West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  D.\RG.\IXS  CONTALXED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


House  Jacket,  7555 

A WELL  fitting,  becoming  house 
jacket  is  what  every  woman  de- 
sires. This  one  is  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. It  is  finished  with  a  smooth 
fitting  peplum  that  does  away  with  all 
bulk  over  the  hips  and  includes  sep- 
arate sleeves  of  moderate  size  that  can 
be  finished  below  the  elbows  or  at 
the  wrists.  Whether  the  jacket  is 
worn  over  an  odd  skirt  or  made  with 
a  skirt  to  match,  it  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. Added  to  its  other  advantages, 
it  is  very  simple,  requiring  very  lit- 
tle time  for  the  making.  In  the  illus- 
tration, the  collar  is  scalloped  and  that 
finish  is  always  pretty,  but  piped  edges 
and  bands  of  contrasting  material  are 
equally  in  vogue.  There  are  only  front 
and  back  portions  to  the  jacket  and 
the  front  edges  are  finished  with  hems. 
The  peplum  is  made  in  three  sections 
and  a  belt  connects  it  with  the  blouse 
portion.  Whatever  the  length  of  the  sleeves,  they  are 
gathered  and  joined  to  bands. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  jacket  will  require  3J4  yards 
of  material  27,  2>^  yards  36  or  l->4  yards  44  inches  wide. 

The  pattern  7555  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  bust  measure  and  with  elbow  or  long  sleeves. 

Work  Apron,  7725 

THE  apron  that  is  made  with  a  frill 
at  the  bottom  is  always  a  practical 
one,  for  the  frill  standing  out  a  little 
from  the  skirt  beneath  is  a  perfect  pro- 
tection. This  one  includes  capacious 
patch  pockets  and  a  bib  that  can  be  ex- 
tended to  form  straps  over  the  shoulders 
or  made  plain  as  preferred.  Such  aprons 
are  made  from  butchers'  linen,  white 
lawn,  gingham,  percale  and  similar  ma- 
terials. For  the  housewife  who  likes 
her  work  aprons  finished  in  a  dainty 
manner,  butchers'  linen  with  a  little 
fancy  stitching  in  red  or  blue  would  be 
pretty,  for  the  material  washes  perfectly 
and  endures  the  hardest  usage.  In  the 
illustration,  dotted  percale  is  finished 
with  machine  stitching. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  apron  will 
require  3^2  yards  of  material  27  or  36 
inches  wide  for  the  apron  with  straps; 
3  yards  27  or  2^  yards  36  for  the  apron 
without  straps. 

The  pattern  7725  is  cut  in  three  sizes, 
small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large 
42  or  44  inches  bust  measure. 

Child's  One=Piece  Nightgown,  8043 

THE  one-piece  nightgown  made  in 
kimono  style  is  a  delightful  one  to 
wear  and  an  easy  one  to  make.  This 
one  is  drawn  up  at  the  neck  edge  and 
it  can  be  made  high  or  cut  to  form  a 
round  neck  just  as  liked  and  made  with 
longer  or  shorter  sleeves.  Some  girls 
will  like  the  opening  at  the  front, 
others  will  like  to  slip  the  gown  over 
the  head,  and  it  can  be  finished  in 
either  way.  All  sorts  of  pretty  ma- 
terials are  used  in  these  days  for  sleep- 
ing garments,  silk  and  cotton  muslins 
as  well  as  nainsook,  batiste  and  the 
like.  Cross-barred  muslins  are  liked 
by  some  girls,  too.  \\  hen  the  gown  is 
made  without  the  opening  and  with  the 
round  neck,  it  is  pretty  to  finish  the 
edges  with  scallops  and  perhaps  with 
a  little  embroidered  design  on  the  front. 

I'or  the  4  year  size,  the  gown  will 
require  2>^    yards   of   material    27,  2 
yards  36  or  44  inches  wide,  with  2^  yards  of  insertion, 
l->4  yards  of  edging  to  trim  as  illustrated. 

The  pattern  of  tlie  gown  8043  is  cut  in  sizes  for  child- 
ren of  2,  4  and  6  years  and  with  round  or  high  neck,  long 
or  short  sleeves,  with  or  without  opening  at  front. 
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Corset  Cover,  7612 

THE  garment  that  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  made  and  is  at  the  same 
time  dainty  and  attractive  appeals  to 
every  woman  who  makes  her  own 
clothes.  The  main  portion  of  this  cor- 
set cover  is  cut  all  in  one  piece  and, 
since  the  upper  edge  is  straight,  it  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  flouncing. 
There  arc  only  under-arm  seams  and 
the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  front 
by  means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes. 
It  can  be  finished  at  tiie  waist  line  with 
a  peplum  and  belt  or  with  a  belt  only 
as  preferred.  In  the  illustration,  it  is 
made  of  embroidered  flouncing.  The 
armhole  edges  are  finished  with  band- 
ing and  edging  and  the  belt  is  covered 
with  beading  and  ribbon.  In  the  small 
back  view,  the  corset  cover  is  shown 
made  of  nainsook  trimmed  with  Valen- 
ciennes lace  insertion  and  edging  and  finished  at  the  waist 
line  with  a  belt  of  beading  and  ribbon. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  corset  cover  will  require  l}i 
yards  of  material  36  or  44  inches  wide;  or,  1J4  yards  of 
flouncing  15  inches  wide  with  1  yard  of  insertion,  I'A 
yards  of  edging,  -/^  yard  of  beading  and  yard  of  plain 
material  36  inches  wide  for  the  peplum. 

The  pattern  7012  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, ,36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  but  measure.  It  comes  with  a  straight  upper  edge, 
with  or  without  peplum. 

Two=Piece  Skirt  with  Drapery,  8058 

THE  two-piece  skirt  that  is  draped 
at  the  sides  makes  the  latest  var- 
iation of  that  well  liked  model.  Here 
is  one  the  edges  of  which  are  attrac- 
tively shaped.  It  gives  fullness  be- 
low the  hips  that  is  required  by  the 
latest  fashion  yet  is  plain  below  the 
drapery.  Such  a  skirt  will  be  found 
equally  useful  for  the  indoor  gown 
and  for  the  street  costume.  In  the 
illustration,  the  skirt  is  made  of  silk 
eponge  with  trimming  of  buttons  but 
it  is  adapted  to  crepe  de  chine  and 
similar  materials  for  indoor  wear  as 
well  as  to  the  ones  that  are  fashion- 
able for  street  costumes. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  skirt  will 
require  4J4  yards  of  material  27,  2^ 
yards  36,  or  44  inches  wide.  The 
width  at  the  lower  edge  is  1  yard  and  14  inches. 

The  pattern  of  the  skirt  8058  is  cut  in  sizes  from  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  It  can  be  made  with  the 
high  or  natural  waist  line. 

Girl's  Long  Waisted  Dress,  8060 

TWO  important  features  of  the 
latest  styles  are  to  be  found  in 
this  frock,  the  belt  at  the  low  waist 
line  and  the  slightly  open  neck  with 
the  chemisette  effect.  The  frock  is 
as  pretty  and  smart  as  can  be  and,  at 
the  same  time,  absolutely  simple. 
The  plain  blouse  and  straight  skirt 
are  gathered  and  joined  one  to  the 
other.  A  belt  covers  the  seam  and 
the  closing  is  made  all  the  way  down 
the  front  so  that,  when  washable  ma- 
terials are  used,  laundering  is  a  sim- 
ple matter.  The  sleeves  are  stitche*! 
to  the  armholes.  Striped  challis  is 
the  material  illustrated  and  it  is 
trimmed  with  the  same  material  in 
plain  color.  Frocks  of  this  kind, 
however,  can  be  made  from  washable 
materials  or  from  the  cashmere  that 
is  so  much  used  or  from  French  serge 
as  well  as  from  the  challis. 

For  the  10-year-size.  the  dress  will 
require  ^%  yards  of  material  27, 

yards  36,  3'/i  yards  44  inches  wide  with  7%  yards  27  for 
the  trimming. 

The  pattern  of  the  dress  8060  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
from  8  to  12  years  of  age.  It  comes  with  either  long  or 
short  sleeves. 


Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  pattern.  Address 
Fashion  Department  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Covers  for  Buttons — Very  pretty 
buttons  to  match  any  material  may  be 
made  by  crocheting  covers  for  but- 
ton molds,  with  silk  buttonhole  twist 
the  same  shade  of  thread  the  material 
is  stitched  with.  Tiny  scallops  cro- 
cheted from  the  same  twist  make  a 
pretty  finish  for  edges  of  silk  or 
woolen  clothing.— MRS.  ENNIS  D. 
WAIT,  route  1,  Jefferson,  Ore. 


Gum  Arabic  in  Starch — Two  ounces 
of  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  (may  be  bottled).  Use 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  pint  of  starch. 
This  gives  a  newness  to  lawns,  either 
black  or  colored,  that  nothing  else 
can  equal.  It  is  also  nice  for  white 
muslins.— MRS.  A.  L.  BATY,  Cedar- 
ville,  Cal. 


To  Kill  Squirrels — One  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  extermi- 
nators for  ground  squirrels  is  the 
castor  oil  bean.  The  squirrels  cat 
them  readily  and  die  in  their  holes, 
where  the  beans  should  be  dropped. 
Birds  and  wild  game  or  poultry  will 
not  eat  the  beans.  The  shrub  itself 
is  ornamental — Mrs.  E.  F.  Arnold,  93 
Penn  ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Coiiic3  iri  sj7.es  32  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
An  extraordinary  bargain.  You  couldn't 
duplicate  thin  value  anywhere,  for  less  than 
SOc  and  in  most  places  it  would  cost  more. 

We  ofTet  it  as  a  special  ioducemeot.sotbat 
you  wilt  send  for  our 

Red  Tag  Bargain  Flyer 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  low  prices  we 
quote,  bend  for  it  at  once,  even  if  you  do 
not  wish  the  corset  cover. 

Our  Spring  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  answer  this  ad.  as  soon  ns  it  is  primed. 
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I  Once  apon  •  time  a 
(armer,  seeing  ao  ad 
ioc  a  cheap  telephone, 
ordered  one. 

Did  he  tave  money  > 

In  due  time  the  phone 
arrived  and  was  un- 
'  pac ked.  It  looked 
pretty  good,  the  farmer 
thought.  He  initailed 
the  phone  at  once. 

Did  it  work  O.  K.> 

Yes  il  did  —  at  (iisl; 
.  but  as  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  wore 
I  by  this  farmer  began  I9 
j  realize  that  his  tele- 
phone was  not  so  cheap 
after  all  —  unreliable 
service  and  repairs,  due 
to  cheap  matenal  and 
poor  construction,  made 
that  ii  lephone  in  reality 
a  high  priced  one. 

This  IS  the  e«pen. 
ence  of  many,  many 
buyers. 

If  you  don't  know, 
find  out  all  about 
Kellogg  —  from  users — 
our  customers  are  our 
best  advertisement. 

Write  today  for 
books  00  real  tele- 
phones and  line  con- 
strue Uon. 

Mention  this  paper,  j 
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^      THE  BANDBOX      ^  ^ 


■By  Louis  Joseph  Vance- 


CHAPTER  XII 
Won't  You  Walk  Into  My  Parlor? 

SLIPPING  quickly  into  the  room 
through  an  opening  hardly  wide 
enough  to  admit  his  spare,  small 
body,  the  man  as  quickly  shut 
and  locked  the  door  and  pocketed  the 
key.  This  much  accomplished,  he 
swung  on  his  heel  and,  without  fur- 
ther movement,  fastened  his  attention 
anew  upon  the  girl. 

Standing  so — hands  elapsed  loosely 
before  him,  his  head  thrust 
forward  a  trifle  above  his 
rounded  shoulders,  pale  eyes 
peering  from  their  network  of 
wrinkles  with  a  .^emi-humor- 
ous  suggestion,  thin  lips  curved 
in  an  apologetic  grin;  his  like- 
ness to  the  Mr.  Iff  known  to 
Staff  was  something  more  than 
striking.  One  needed  to  be 
intimately  and  recently  ac- 
quainted with  Iff's  appearance 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  al- 
most imperceptible  points  of 
difference  between  the  two. 
Had  Staff  been  there  he  might 
have  questioned  the  color  of 
this  man's  eyes,  which  showed 
a  lighter  tint  than  Iff's,  and 
their  expression — here  vigilant 
and  predatory  in  contrast  with 
Iff's  languid,  half-derisive  look. 
The  line  of  the  cheek  from 
nose  to  mouth,  too,  was  deeper 
and  more  hard  than  with  Iff; 
and  there  was  a  hint  of  ele- 
vation in  the  nostrils  that  lent 
the  face  a  guise  of  malice  and 
evil — like  the  shadow  of  an  im- 
personal sneer. 

The  look  he  bent  upon 
Eleanor  was  almost  a  sneer; 
a  smile  in  part  contemptuous, 
"in  part  studious;  as  though  he 
pondered  a  problem  in  human 
chemistry  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  seasoned  and  experienced 
scientist.  He  cocked  his  head 
a  bit  to  one  side  and  stared  in- 
solently beneath  half-lowered 
lids,  now  and  again  nodding 
ever  so  slightly  as  if  in  con- 
firmation of  some  unspoken 
conclusion. 

Against  the  cold,  inflexible  pur- 
pose in  his  manner,  the  pitiful  prayer 
expressed  in  the  girl's  attitude  spent 
itself  without  effect.  Her  hands 
dropped  to  her  sides;  her  head 
drooped  wearily,  hopelessly;  her  pose 
personified  despondency  profound 
and  irremediable. 

When  he  had  timed  his  silence 
cunningly,  to  ensure  the  most  im- 
pressive effect,  the  man  moved,  shift- 
ing from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
sp  ol^  c 

"Well,   Nelly    *    *    *  ?" 

His  voice,  modulated  to  an  amused 
drawl,  was  much  like  Iff's. 

The  girl's  lips  moved  noiselessly 
for  an  instant  before  she  managed  to 
articulate. 

"So,"  she  said  in  a  quiet  tone  of 
horror — "So  it  was  you  all  the  time!" 

"What  was  me?"  inquired  the  man 
inelegantly  if  with  spirit. 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  "you  were  after 
the  necklace,  after  all." 

"To  be  sure,"  he  said  pertly. 
"What  did  you  think?" 

"I  hoped  it  wasn't  so,"  she  said 
brokenly.  "When  you  escaped  yes- 
terday morning,  and  when  to-night 
I  found  the  necklace — I  was  so  glad!" 

"Then  you  did  find  it?"  he  de- 
manded promptly. 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt. 
"You  know  it!" 

"My  dear  child,"  he  expostulated 
insincerely,  "what  makes  you  say 
that?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  pretend  you 
didn't  steal  the  bandbox  from  me, 
just   now,   in   that   taxicab,  trying 


to  get  the  necklace?"  she  demanded. 

He  waited  an  instant,  then 
shrugged.  "I  presume  denial  would 
be  useless." 

"Quite." 

"All  right  then;  I  won't  deny  any- 
thing." 

She  moved  away  from  the  tele- 
phone to  a  chair  wherein  she  dropped 
as  if  exhausted,  hands  knitted  to- 
gether in  her  lap,  her  chin  resting  on 
her  chest. 

"You  see,"  said  the  man,  "I  wanted 


claimed  the  man.  "How  little  you 
know  me,  how  little  you  appreciate  a 
father's  affection!" 

"And  you  tried  to  rob  me  not  two 
hours  ago!" 

"Yes,"  he  said  cheerfully:  "I  admit 
it.  If  I  had  got  away  with  it  then — 
well  and  good.  You  need  never  have 
known  who  it  was.  Unhappily  for 
both  of  us,  you  fooled  me." 

"For  both  of  us?"  she  repeated 
blankly. 

"Precisely.    It  puts  you  in  a  most 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  Ainei'icuu  author  ami  playwright,  leaving  London  for  home,  he- 
lieves  that  no  one  knows  ot  his  intention.  The  day  he  leaves,  a  large  bandhox  is 
delivered  at  his  lodgings.  It  contains  a  beautiful  hat  but  nothing  to  show  to  whom  It 
belongs,  stall  takes  the  box  aboard  tlie  liner,  and  discusses  the  mystery  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Iff,  who  shares  his  stateroom.  At  Qneenstown,  Alison  Lnndis,  an  actress  with  whom. 
Staff  believes  himself  in  love,  boards  the  liner,  and  Staff  suspects  her  of  sending  the 
bandbox.  Miss  Laudis  has  bought  a  wonderful  string  of  pearls,  and  the  purser  warns 
her  that  it  is  unsafe  to  keep  it  in  l»er  stateroom.  She  refuses  to  part  with  It,  and  the 
purser  asks  Staff  to  Induce  her  to  do  so,  adding  that  a  notorious  crook — Arbuthnot 
Ismay — is  on  board,  traveling  uuder  the  name  of  W.  H.  Iff — Staff's  roommate!  Staff  has 
become  interested  in  Eleanor  Searle,  who  has  stage  aspirations,  and  who  also  has  a 
bandbox  identical  with  that  which  puzzles  Staff.  Miss  Landis  denies  sending  the  box 
to  Staff,  who  shows  her  the  Iiat  and  leaves  it  and  the  box  in  her  stateroom  for  a  short 
time.  Miss  Landis  declares  that  she  has  been  robbed  of  the  necklace,  anid  the  captain 
accuses  Iff,  who,  however,  produces  paiiers  showing  that  he  Is  a  secret  service  employee. 
The  night  before  landing  Iff  .disappears,  and  real  secret  service  men  say  he  is  an  im- 
postor. Staff  lands  and  goes  to  his  apartment  with  the  bandbox,  and  when  he  returns 
from  dinner  finds  that  .someone  has  ransacked  his  rooms.  Miss  Landis  calls,  acknowl- 
edges sending  the  hat  to  Staff,  and  says  she  hid  the  necklace  in  the  lining  in  order  to 
smuggle  it  into  the  country.  Stair,  angry  that  she  should  lay  him  open  to  a  charge  of 
smuggling,  breaks  their  engagement.  Wh  en  they  search  Staff's  bandbox  they  find  a  dif- 
ferent hat  anid  no  necklace,  and  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Searle  has  taken  the  other  box 
by  mistake.  After  Sliss  Laudls  goes.  Iff  appears,  and  tells  Staff  that  he  is  Ismay's 
cousin  and  that  they  are  so  alike  that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  one  another.  He  de- 
clares that  Ismay  was  on  the  liner,  disguised;  that  he  was  after  the  necklace  and  wa!< 
undoubtedly  the  one  who  broke  into  Staff's  apartments.  Miss  Searle  telephones  Staff" 
that  she  has  found  the  necklace  and  will  at  once  bring  it  to  him.  She  starts  in  a  taxleab, 
but  an  attempt  is  made  to  rob  her  of  the  necklace.  She  escapes  from  the  robbers  and 
is  again  telephoning  Staff  when  she  is  interrupted  by  a  man  who  makes  his  way  to  her 
room.  Then  she  telephones  Staff  that  she  is  at  the  St.  Regis  and  asks  him  to  call  at 
noon  for  the  necklace,  but  her  voice  sounds  peculiar  and  Staff  la  worried.  He  goes  to 
sleep,  however,  awd  when  he  awakes  Iff  is  gone.  Alison  telephones  that  she  Is  going  to 
see  Miss  Searle  herself,  and  asks  Staff  to  go  witli  her.  At  the  hotel  they  are  told  that 
Miss  Searle  and  a  strange  man  left  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Alison  declares  she  will 
put  the  police  on  the  track  of  Sliss  Searle  for  stealing  the  necklace,  but  Staff,  realizing 
that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Searle,  threatens  to  tell  of  her  attempt  to  smuggle 
unless  she  keeps  still.  Then  he  starts  a  search  for  the  girl  he  loves,i 
NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 


to  Spare  you  the  knowledge  that  you 
were  being  held  up  by  your  fond 
parent." 

"I  should  have  known  you,"  she 
said,  "but  for  that  disguise — the  beard 
and  motor-coat." 

"That  just  goes  to  show  that  filial 
affection  will  out,"  commented  the 
man.  "You  haven't  seen  me  for 
seven  years — " 

"Except  on  the  steamer,"  she  cor- 
rected. 

"True;  but  there  I  kept  consider- 
ately out  of  your  way." 

"Considerately!"  she  echoed  in  a 
bitter  tone. 

"Can  you  question  it?"  he  asked, 
lightly  ironic,  moving  noiselessly  to 
and  fro  while  appraising  the  con- 
tents of  the  room  with  swift,  search- 
ing glances. 

"As,  for  instance,  your  actions  to- 
night. ..." 

"They  simply  prove  my  conten- 
tion, dear  child."  He  paused,  gazing 
down  at  her  with  a  (|uizzical  leer. 
"My  very  presence  here  affirms  my 
entire  devotion  to  your  welfare." 

She  looked  up,  dumfounded  by  his 
effrontery.  "Is  it  worth  while  to 
waste  your  time  so?"  she  inquired. 
"You  failed  the  first  time  to-night, 
but  you  can't  fail  now;  I'm  alone,  I 
can't  oppose  you,  and  you  know  I 
won't  raise  an  alarm.  Why  not  stop 
talking,  take  what  you  want  and  go? 
And  leave  me  to  be  accused  of  theft 
unless  I  choose  to  tell  the  world — 
what  it  wouldn't  believe — that  my 
own  father  stole  the  necklace  from, 
me!" 

"Ah,  but  how  unjust  you  are!'  ex- 


I'm 


girl 

you ' 


serious    position.      That's  why 
here — to  save  you." 

In  spite  of  her  fatigue,  the 
rose  to  face  him.  "What  do 
mean?" 

"Simply  that  between  us  we've ' 
gummed  this  business  up  neatly — hard 
and  fast.  You  see — I  hadn't  any  use 
for  that  hat;  I  stopped  in  at  an  all- 
night  telegraph  station  and  left  it  to 
be  delivered  to  Miss  Landis,  never 
dreaming  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  Immediately  thereafter, 
but  too  late,  I  learned — I've  a  way  of 
finding  out  what's  going  on.  you 
know— that  Miss  Landis  had  already 
put  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  It  makes  it  very  serious  for 
you — the  bandbox  returned,  the 
necklace  still  in  your  possession, 
your  wild,  incredible  yarn  about 
meaning  to  restore  it    .    .    . " 

In  her  overwrought  and  harassed 
condition,  the  sophistry  illuded  her; 
she  was  sensible  only  of  the  menace 
his  words  distilled.  She  saw  herself 
tricked  and  trapped,  meshed  in  a  web 
of  damning  circumstances;  everything 
was  against  her — appearances,  the 
hands  of  all  men,  the  cruel  accident 
that  had  placed  the  necklace  in  her 
keeping,  even  her  parentage.  For 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  notorious 
thief,  a  man  whose  name  was  an  in- 
ternational byword.  Who  would  be- 
lieve her  protestations  of  innocence 
— presuming  that  the  police  should 
find  her  before  she  could  reach  either 
Staff  or  Miss  Landis? 

"But,"  she  faltered,  white  to  her  lips, 
"I  can  take  it  to  her  now — instantly — " 

Instinctively  she  clutched  her  hand- 


bag. The  man's  eyes  appreciated  the 
movement.  His  face  was  shadowed 
for  a  thought  by  the  flying  cloud  of 
a  sardonic  smile.  And  the  girl  saw 
and  read  that  smile. 

"Unless,"  she  stammered,  retreat- 
ing from  him  a  pace  or  two — "unless 
you — •" 

He  silenced  her  with  a  reassuring 
gesture. 

"You  do  misjudge  me!"  he  said  in 
a  voice  that  fairly  wept. 

"Hope  fiamed  in  her  eyes.  "You 
mean — you  can't  mean — " 

Again  he  lifted  his  hand.  "I 
mean  that  you  misconstrue  mif 
motive.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  deny  that  I  am — what  I  am. 
W  e  have  ever  been  plain- 
spoken  with  one  another.  You 
told  me  what  I  was  seven 
years  ago,  when  you  left  me, 
took  another  name,  disowned 
me  and  .  .  ."  His  voice 
broke  affectingly  for  an  in- 
stant. "No  matter,"  he  re- 
sumed, with  an  obvious  effort. 
"The  past  is  past,  and  I  am 
punished  for  all  that  I  have 
ever  done  or  ever  may  do,  by 
the  loss  of  my  daughter's  con- 
fidence and  affection.  It  is  my 
fault;  I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. But  now  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  admit  I  tried  to  steal  the 
necklace  in  the  Park  to-night. 
But  I  failed,  and  failing  I  did 
that  which  got  you  into  trou- 
ble. Now  I'm  here  to  help  you 
extricate  yourself.  Don't  worry 
about  the  necklace — k  e  e  p  it, 
hide  it  where  you  will.  I  don't 
want  and  shan't  touch  it  on 
any  conditions." 

"You  mean  I'm  free  to  re- 
turn it  to  Miss  Landis?"  she 
gasped,  incredulous. 
"Just  that." 

"Then — where  can  I  find 
her?" 

He  shrugged.  "There's  the 
rub.    She's  left  town." 

She  steadied  herself  with  a 
hand  on  the  table.  "Still  I  can 
follow  her.    .    .  ." 

"Yes — and  must.  That's  what 
I've  come  to  tell  you  and  to 
help  you  do." 

"Where  has  she  gone?" 
"To    her    country    place    in  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Sound  shore." 

"How  can  I  get  there?  By  rail- 
road? Eleanor  started  toward  the 
telephone. 

"Hold  on!"  he  said  sharply.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do?" 
"Order  a  timetable — " 
"Useless,"  he  commented  curtly. 
"Every  terminal  in  the  city  is  al- 
ready watched  by  detectives.  They'd 
spot  you  in  a  twinkling.  Your  only 
salvation  is  to  get  to  Miss  Landis 
before  they  catch  you." 

In  her  excitement  and  confusion 
she  could  only  stand  and  stare.  A 
solitary  thought  dominated  her  con- 
sciousness, dwarfing  and  distorting 
all  others;  she  was  in  danger  of  ar- 
rest, imprisonment,  the  shame  and 
ignominy  of  public  prosecution.  Even 
though  she  were  to  be  cleared  of  the 
charge,  the  stain  of  it  would  cling  to 
her,  an  ineradicable  blot. 

And  every  avenue  of  escape  was 
closed  to  her!  Her  lips  trembled  and 
her  eyes  brimmed,  glistening.  Despair 
lay  cold  in  her  heart. 

She  was  so  weary  and  distraught 
with  the  strain  of  nerves  taut  and 
vibrant  with  emotion,  that  she  was 
by  no  means  herself.  She  had  no 
time  for  either  thought  or  calm  con- 
sideration; and  even  with  plenty  of 
time,  she  would  have  found  herself 
unable  to  think  clearly  and  calmly. 

"What  am  I  to  do,  then?"  she 
whispered. 

"Trust  me,"  the  man  replied  quiet- 
ly.   "There's  just  one  way  to  reach 
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this  woman  without  risk  of  detection 
—and  that's  good  only  if  we  act  now. 
Get  your  things  together;  pay  your 
bill;  leave  word  to  deliver  your 
trunks  to  your  order;  and  come  with 
me  I  have  a  motor-car  waiting 
round  the  corner.  In  an  hour  we  can 
be  out  of  the  city.  By  noon  I  can 
have  you  at  Miss  Landis'  home. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  almost  hysterical 
— "yes,  that's  the  way!" 

"Then  do  what  packing  you  must. 
Here,  I'll  lend  you  a  hand." 

Fortunately,  Eleanor  had  merely 
opened  her  trunks  and  bags,  remov- 
ing only  such  garments  and  toilet 
accessories  as  she  had  required  for 
dinner  and  the  theatre.  These  lay 
scattered  about  the  room,  easily  to 
be  gathered  up  and  stuffed  with 
careless  haste  into  her  trunks.  In 
ten  minutes  the  man  was  turning  the 
keys  in  their  various  locks,  while  she 
stood  waiting  with  a  small  handbag 
containing  a  few.jjecessaries,  a  motor- 
coat  over  her  arm,  a  thick  veil  draped 
from  her  hat.  . , 

"One  minute,"  the  man  said, 
straightening  up  from  the  last  piece 
of  luggage.  "You  were  telephoning 
when  I  came  in?"  . 

"Yes— to  Mr.  StaflF,  to  explain  why 
I  failed  to  bring  him  the  bandbox." 

"Hmmm."  He  pondered  this,  chin 
in  hand.  "He'll  be  fretting.  Does  he 
know  where  you  are?" 

"]s:o— I  forgot  to  tell  him." 

"That's  good.  Still,  you'd  better 
call  him  up  again  and  put  his  mind 
at  rest.    It  may  gain  us  a  few  hours. 

"What  am  I  to  say?" 

She  lifted  her  hand  to  the  receiver 

"Tell  him  you  were  cut  ofif  and  had 
trouble  getting  his  number  again. 
Say  your  motor  broke  down  in  Cen- 
tral Park  and  you  lost  your  way  try- 
ing to  walk  home.  Say  you  re  tired 
and  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  till 
noon-  that  you  have  the  necklace  safe 
and  will  give  it  to  him  if  he  will  call 
to-morrow." 

Eleanor  took  a  deep  breath,  gave 
the  number  to  the  switchboard  oper- 
ator and  before  she  had  time  to  give 
another  instant's  consideration  to 
what  she  was  doing,  found  herself  in 
conversation  with  Staff,  reciting  the 
communication  outlined  by  her  evil 
genius  in  response  to  his  eager  ques- 
tioning. 

The  man  was  at  her  elbow  all  the 
while  she  talked— so  close  that  he 
could  easily  overhear  the  other  end 
of  the  dialogue.  This  was  with  a 
purpose  made  manifest  when  Staff 
asked  Eleanor  where  she  was  stop- 
ping, when  instantly  the  little  man 
clapped  his  palm  over  the  trans- 
mitter. .  ,    ,  -1 

"Tell  him  the  St.  Regis,"  he  said 
in  a  sharp  whisper. 

Her    eyes    demanded    the  reason 

why-  ,  T 

"Don't  stop  to  argue— do  as  1  say, 
it'll  give  us    more    time.     The  St. 

Regis!" 

He  removed  his  hand.  Blindly  she 
obeyed,  reiterating  the  name  to  Staff 
and  presently  saying  good-by. 

".\nd  now — not  a  second  to  spare — 
hurry  I" 

In  the  hallway,  while  they  waited 
for  the  elevator,  he  had  further  in- 
structions for  her. 

"Go  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  your 
bill,"  he  said,  handing  her  the  key  to 
her  room.  "You've  money,  of  course? 

"Say  that  you're  called  unexpect- 
edly away  and  will  send  a  written 
order  for  your  trunks  early  in  the 
morning.  If  the  clerk  wants  an  ad- 
dress, tell  him  the  Auditorium,  Chi- 
cago.   Now  .  .  ." 

They  stepped  from  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  into  the  brilliant  cage  of 
the  elevator.  It  dropped,  silently, 
swiftlj'.  to  the  ground  floor,  some- 
how suggesting  to  the  girl  the  work- 
ings of  her  implacable,  irresistible 
destiny.  So  precisely,  she  felt,  she 
was  being  whirled  on  to  her  fate,  like 
a  dry  leaf  in  a  gale,  with  no  more  vo- 
lition, as  impotent  to  direct  her 
course.    .    .  . 

Still  under  the  obsession  of  this 
idea,  she  went  to  the  desk,  paid  her 


bill  and  said  what  she  had  been  told 
to  say  about  her  trunks.  Beyond  that 
point  she  did  not  go,  chiefly  because 
she  had  forgotten  and  was  too  numb 
with  fatigue  to  care.  The  clerk's 
question  as  to  her  address  failed  to 
reach  her  understanding;  she  turned  j 
away  without  responding  and  went  to 
join  at  the  door  the  man  who  seemed 
able  to  sway  her  to  his  whim. 

She  found  herself  walking  in  the 
dusky  streets,  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  pace  set  by  the  man 
at  her  side. 

After  some  time  they  paused  be- 
fore a  building  in  a  side  street.  By 
its  low  facade  and  huge  sliding  doors 
she  dimly  perceived  it  to  be  a  private 
garage.  In  response  to  a  signal  of 
peculiar  rhythm  knuckled  upon  the 
wood  by  her  companion,  the  doors 
rolled  back.  A  heavy-eyed  mechanic 
saluted  them  drowsily.  On  the  edge 
of  the  threshold  a  high-powered  car 
with  a  close-coupled  body  stood 
ready. 

With  the  docility  of  that  complete 
indifference  w-hich  is  bred  of  deaden- 
ing weariness,  she  submitted  to  be- 
ing  helped  to  her  seat,  arranged  her 
veil  to  protect  her  face  and  sat  back 
with  folded  hands,  submissive  to  en- 
dure whatsoever  chance  or  mischance 
there  might  be  in  store  for  her. 

The  small  man  took  the  seat  by  her 
side;  the  mechanic  cranked  and 
jumped  to  his  place.  The  motor 
snorted,  trembling  like  a  thorough- 
bred about  to  run  a  race,  then  sub- 
siding with  a  sonorous  purr  swept 
sedately  out  into  the  deserted  street, 
swung  round  a  corner  into  Broadway, 
settled  its  tires  into  the  grooves  of 
the  car  tracks  and  leaped  northwards 
like  an  arrow. 

The  thoroughfare  was  all  but  bare 
of  traffic.  Now  and  again  they  had 
to  swing  away  from  the  car  tracks  to 
pass  a  surface  car;  infrequently  they 
passed  early  milk  wagons,  crawling 
reluctantly  over  their  routes..  Pedes- 
trians were  few  and  far  between,  and 
only  once,  when  they  dipped  into  the 
hollow  at  Manhattan  street,  was  it 
necessary  to  reduce  speed  in  defer- 
ence to  the  law  as  bodied  forth  in  a 
balefully  glaring,  solitary  policeman,  i 

The  silken  song  of  six  cylinders 
working  in  absolute  harmony  was  as 
soothing  as  a  lullaby,  the  sweep  of 
the  soft,  fresh  morning  air  past  one  s 
cheeks  as  soft  and  quieting  as  a 
mother's  caress.  Eleanor  yielded  to 
their  influence  as  naturally  as  a  tired 
child.  Her  eyes  closed;  she  breathed 
regularly,  barely  conscious  of  the 
sensation  of  resistless  flight. 

Hot  and  level,  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  smote  her  face  and  roused 
her  as  the  car  crossed  McComb's 
Dam  Bridge;  and  for  a  little  time 
thereafter  she  was  drowsily  sentient 
— aware  of  wheeling  streets  and  end- 
less, marching  ranks  of  houses.  Then 
again  she  dozed,  recovering  her 
senses  only  when,  after  a  lapse  of 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  the  noise  of  the 
motor  ceased  and  the  big  machine 
slowed  down  smoothly  to  a  dead  halt. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  comprehend- 
ing dully  a  complete  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  land.  They  had  stopped 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  in  front  of 
a  low-roofed  wooden  building  whose 
signboard  creaking  overhead  in  the 
breeze  named  the  place  an  inn.  To 
the  left  lay  a  stretch  of  woodland; 
and  there  were  trees,  too,  behind  the 
inn,  but  in  less  thick  array,  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  catch  through  their 
trunks  and  foliage  glimpses  of  blue 
water  splashed  with  golden  sunlight. 
A  soft  air  fanner,  in  off  the  water, 
sweet  and  clean.  The  sky  was  high 
and  profoundly  blue,  unflecked  by 
cloud. 

With  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  she 
struggled  to  recollect  her  wits  and 
realize  her  position;  but  still  her 
weariness  was  heavy  upon  her.  The 
man  she  called  hor  father  was  com- 
ing down  the  path  from  the  inn  door- 
way. He  carried  a  tumbler  brim- 
ming with  a  pale  amber  liquid.  Walk- 
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ing  round  to  her  side  of  the  car  he 
offered  it. 

"Drink  this,"  she  heard  him  say  in 
a  pleasant  voice;  "it'll  help  you  brace 
up." 

Obediently  .she  accepted  the  glass 
and  drank.  The  soul  of  the  stuff 
broke  out  in  delicate,  aromatic  bub- 
bles beneath  her  nostrils.  There  was 
a  stinging  but  refreshing  feeling  in 
her  mouth  and  throat.  She  said 
"champagne"  sleepily  to  herself,  and 
with  a  word  of  thanks  returned  an 
empty  glass. 

She  heard  the  man  laugh,  and  in 
confusion  wondered  why.  If  any- 
thing, she  felt  more  sleepy  than  be- 
fore. 

He  climbed  back  into  his  seat.  A 
question  crawled  in  her  brain,  tor- 
menting. Finally  she  managed  to 
enunciate  a  part  of  it: 

"Mow  much  longer  .  .  .  ?" 

"Oh,  not  a  great  ways  now." 

The  response  seemed  to  come  from 
a  far  distance.  She  felt  the  car  mov- 
ing beneath  her  and  .  .  .  .no  more. 
Sleep  possessed  her  utterly,  heavy 
and  dreamless.  .  .  . 

Tliere  followed  several  phases  of 
semi  -  consciousness  wherein  she 
moved  by  instinct  alone,  seeing  men 
as  trees  walking,  the  world  as 
through  a  mist. 

In  one,  she  was  being  helped  out 
of  the  motor  car.  Then  somebody 
was  holding  her  arm  and  guiding  her 
along  a  path  of  some  sort.  Planks 
rang  hollowly  beneath  her  feet,  and 
the  hand  on  her  arm  detained  her.  A 
voice  said:  "This  way — just  step 
right  out;  you're  perfectly  safe."  Me- 
chanically she  obeyed.  She  felt  her- 
self lurch  as  if  to  fall,  and  then  hands 
caught  and  supported  her  as  she 
stood  on  something  that  swayed. 
The  voice  that  had  before  spoken 
was  advising  her  to  sit  down  and 
take  it  easy.  .\ccordingly,  she  sat 
down.  Her  seat  was  rocking  like  a 
swing,  and  she  heard  dimly  the  splash 
of  waters;  these  merged  unaccount- 
ably again  into  the  purring  of  a 
motor.    .    .  . 

And  then  somebody  had  an  arm 
round  her  waist  and  she  was  walk- 
ing, bearing  heavily  upon  that  sup- 
port, partly  because  she  sorely  needed 
it,  but  more  readilj'  because  she  knew 
somehow — intuitively — that  the  arm 
was  a  woman's.  A  voice  assured  her 
from  time  to  time:  "Not  much  far- 
ther .  ."  And  she  was  sure  it  was  a 
woman's  voice.  .  .  Then  she  was  be- 
ing helped  to  ascend  a  steep,  long 
staircase.    .    .  . 

She  came  to  herself  for  a  moment, 
probably  not  long  after  climbing  the 
stairs.  She  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  bed  in  a  small,  low-ceiled  room, 
cheaply  and  meagerly  furnished.  Star- 
ing wildly  about  her,  she  tried  to 
realize  these  surroundings.  There 
were  two  windows,  both  open,  ad- 
mitting floods  of  sea  air  and  sunlight; 
beyond  them  she  saw  green  boughs 
swaying  slowly,  and  through  the 
boughs  patches  of  water,  blue  and 
gold.  There  was  a  door  opposite  the 
bed;  it  stood  open,  revealing  a  vista 
of  long,  bare  hallway,  regularly 
punctuated  by  doors. 

The  drumming  in  her  temples 
pained  and  bewildered  her.  Her  head 
felt  dense  and  heavy.  She  tried  to 
think  and  failed.  But  the  knowl- 
edge persisted  that  something  was 
very  wrong  with  her  world— some- 
thing that  might  be  remedied,  set 
right,  if  only  she  could  muster  up 
strength  to  move  and  .  .  .  think. 

.Abruptly  the  doorway  was  filled  by 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  a  strapping, 
brawny  creature  with  the  arms  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  and  a  great, 
coarse,  good-natured  face.  She  came 
directly  to  the  bed,  sat  down  beside 
the  girl,  passed  an  arm  behind  her 
shoulders  and  offered  her  a  glass. 

"You've  just  woke  up,  ain't  you?" 
she  said  soothingly.  "Drink  this  and 
lay  down  and  you'll  feel  better  before 
long.  You  have  had  a  turn,  and  no 
mistake;  but  you'll  be  all  right  now, 
never  fear.    Come  now,  drink  it,  and 


I'll  help  loose  your  clothes  a  bit,  so's 
you  can  be  comfortable.  .  .  ." 

Somehow  her  tone  inspired  Eleanor 
with  confidence.  She  drank,  sub- 
mitted to  being  partially  undressed, 
and  lay  down.  Sleep  overcame  her 
immediately:  she  sufTered  a  sensation 
of  dropping  plummet-wise  into  a  great 
pit  of  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Wreck  Island. 

SUDDENLY,  with  a  smothered 
cry  of  surprise,  Eleanor  sat  up. 
She  seemed  to  have  recovered  full 
consciousness  and  sensibility  with  an 
instantaneous  effect  comparable  only 
to  that  of  electric  light  abrutly  flood- 
ing a  room  at  night.  A  moment  ago 
she  had  been  an  insentient  atom  sunk 
deep  in  impenetrable  night;  now  she 
was  herself — and  it  was  broad  day- 
light. 

With  an  abrupt,  automatic  move- 
ment, she  left  the  bed  and  stood  up, 
staring  incredulously  at  the  substance 
of  what  still  wore  in  her  memory  the 
guise  of  a  dream. 

But  it  had  been  no  dream,  after  all. 
She  was  actually  in  the  small  room 
with  the  low  ceiling  and  the  door 
(now  shut)  and  the  windows  that  re- 
vealed the  green  of  leaves  and  the 
blue  and  gold  of  a  sun-spangled  sea. 
And  her  coat  and  hat  and  veil  had 
been  removed  and  were  hanging  from 
nails  in  the  wall  behind  the  door,  and 
her  clothing  had  been  unfastened — 
precisely  as  she  dimly  remembered 
everything  that  had  happened  with 
relation  to  the  strange  woman. 

Her  wrist-watch  told  her  that  it 
was  after  four  in  the  afternoon. 

She  began  hurriedly  to  dress,  or 
rather  to  repair  the  disorder  of  her 
garments,  struggling  between  sur- 
prise that  she  felt  rested  and  well  and 
strong,  and  a  haunting  suspicion  that 
she  had  been  tricked. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  suspicion,  con- 
firmatory evidence  presently  over- 
whelmed her. 

Since  that  draught  of  champagne 
before  the  roadside  inn  shortly  after 
sunrise,  she  had  known  nothing 
clearly.  It  was  impossible  that  she 
could  without  knowing  it  have  ac- 
complished her  purpose  with  relation 
to  Alison  Landis  and  the  Cadogan 
collar.  She  saw  now,  she  knevif  now 
beyond  dispute,  that  she  had  been 
drugged — not  necessarily  heavily;  a 
simple  dose  of  harmjess  bromides 
would  have  served  the  purpose  in  her 
overtaxed  condition — and  brought  to 
this  place  in  a  semi-stupor,  neither 
knowing  whither  she  went  nor  able 
to  object  had  she  known. 

The  discovery  of  her  handbag  was 
all  that  was  required  to  transmute 
fears  and  doubts  into  irrefragable 
knowledge. 

No  longer  fastened  to  her  wrist  by 
the  loop  of  its  silken  thong,  she 
found  the  bag  in  plain  sight  on  the 
top  of  a  cheap  pine  bureau.  With 
feverish  haste  she  examined  it.  The 
necklace  was  gone. 

Dropping  the  bag,  she  stared  bit- 
terly at  her  distorted  reflection  in  a 
cracked  and  discolored  mirror. 

What  a  fool,  to  trust  the  man.  In 
the  clear  illumination  of  unclouded 
reason  which  she  was  now  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  episode,  she 
saw  with  painful  distinctness  how 
readily  she  had  lent  herself  to  be  the 
dupe  and  tool  of  the  man  she  called 
her  father.  Nothing  that  he  had 
urged  upon  her  at  the  St.  Simon  had 
now  the  least  weight  in  her  under- 
standing; all  his  argument  was  now 
seen  to  be  but  the  sheerest  sophistry, 
every  statement  he  had  made  and 
every  promise  fairly  riddled  with 
treachery;  hardly  a  phrase  he  had 
uttered  would  have  gained  an  instant's 
credence  under  the  analysis  of  a 
normal  intelligence.  He  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  had  she  not 
been  without  sleep  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-four hours,  with  every  nerve  and 
fiber  and  faculty  aching  for  rest.  But, 
so   aided — with   what   heartless  ease 


The  Energizer  of  Business 


IN  a  metropolitan  power- 
house there  must  be 
generators  large  enough  to 
fumish  millions  of  lights 
and  provide  electrical  cur- 
rent for  thousands  of  cars 
and  factories. 

Each  monster  machine 
with  the  power  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  horses  is  en- 
ergized by  an  unobtrusive 
little  dynamo,  which  is 
technically  known  as  an 
exciter. 

This  exciter  by  its  elec- 
tric impulse  through  all 
the  coils  of  the  generator 


brings  the  whole  mechan- 
ism into  life  and  activity. 

A  similar  service  is  per- 
formed for  the  great  agen- 
cies of  business  cind  in- 
dustry by  the  telephones 
of  the  Bell  System.  They 
carry  the  currents  of  com- 
munication everywhere 
to  energize  our  intricate 
social  and  business  mech- 
anism. 

United  for  universal 
service,  Bell  Telephones 
give  maximum  efficiency 
to  the  big  generators  of 
production  and  com- 
merce. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
^ND  Associated  Companies 

Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  System 


STUDY"  HOME 


We  cau  fit  you  for  a  positio"  which 
'  will  enable  you  to  command  a  iargo 
fialary.  Sixty  courses,  mclr.omyragri- 
cniture,  horticulture  and  artomobile 
enfTineering.arethnroiighand  practical 
Ohart^rcd  by  the  Htate  of  'lalifori'ia  in 
1903.  50  page  cataJo;::i]e  free. 
'MODERN  SriHOOt  OF  CORRESPONDBNGB 
Dept.  2  CnJcTWOod  BoUdiniJ  San  Fracolaoo 


r&ppers 


T'l 
nillC  riiai  and  shipping  tags. 

Highest  Prices  for  Furs 
We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  .shipping  tags  sure. 
■cCallongh  &  Tumbacb,    171  N.  Main  Si.,  St  Lonii,  Ms. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


MC  I  IPUT  BEATS  ELECTRIC 
llC  UlUn  I     OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  yon  to  pay  ns  a  cent  until  you  have  used 

this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home  for  ten  days,  then 
you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We 
want  you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  it  gives  five  to  fifteen  times  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamp;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  just  like  the  old  oil  lamp:  costs 

Only  1  Cent  for  6  Hours 

GiTcpn  powerful  white IlKlit,  bums commou  coal 
oil  (korot^ene).  no  odor,  Bnioke  or  nolBO,  Qlmplo, 
clean,  noa't  explode.  Guaranteed. 


$1000.00  Reward 

will  bo  given  to  the  person  who  ehowa  ua  an 
oil  tamp  equal  to  this  Aladdin  In  every  way  (de> 
tallu  of  offer  given  In  our  circular).  Won  id  we 
dare  make  ench  a  challenge  to  the  world  If  there 
was  tlie  sllehteet  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Aladdin?  Wewontone  person  In  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Write  quick 
for  our  10  Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
OBltlon.  Agents'  Whoiosaie  Prices,  and  loam 
bow  to  get  ONE  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.*   01  Aladdin  Bide.  PorUand,  Ore. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

to  demonstrate  In  ter- 
ritory whore  oil  lamps 
arelnuHo.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Many 
agontB  avoraKo  five 
sales  a  day  and  make 
•300.00  per  month. 
One  farmer  cleared 
over  9800.00  in  6  workn. 
You  can  make  rt^uiwy 
ovt^nlnRH  and  spare  titnc. 
)  qui(^  for  territory 
ample. 


and 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


liad  lie  bcKiiili'iI  and  ovcr-rcaclicd 
licrl 

Tears,  hot  and  .stiiiRinij;.  unartcd  in 
licr  eyes  while  she  fumbled  with  the 
fastenings  of  her  attire — tears  of 
chagrin  antl  bitter  resentment. 

As  soon  as  she  was  ready  and  com- 
lioscd,  she  opiMied  the  door  very  ncn- 
tly  and  stcppeil  out  into  the  hall. 

It  was  a  short  hall,  set  like  the  top 
bar  of  a  T-sqnare  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  door-lined  corridor.  The  walls 
were  of  white,  plain  plaster,  innocent 
of  paper  and  in  some  places  darkly 
Motclu'd  with  d.iinp  and  mildew.  The 
floor,  though  solid,  was  uncarpetcd. 
Near  at  hand  a  flight  of  steps  ran 
down  to  the  lower  floor. 

After  a  moment  of  hesitation  she 
chose  to  explore  the  long  corridor 
rather  than  to  descend  at  once  hy  the 
nearer  stairway:  and  gathering  her 
skirls  about  her  ankles  (an  instinctive 
precaution  against  making  a  noise  en- 
gendered by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  rather  than  llie  result  of  co- 
herent thought")  she  stole  quietly 
along  between  its  narrow  walls. 

Although  some  few  were  closed,  the 
majority  of  the  doors  she  jiassed 
stood  open;  and  these  all  revealed 
sm.ill,  stulTy  cubicles  with  grimy,  un- 
paiuted  floors,  grimy  plaster  walls 
and  ceilings  and  grimy  windows 
Avhose  panes  were  framed  in  cobwebs 
and  crusted  so  thick  with  the  accumu- 
lated dust  and  damp  of  years  that  they 
lacked  little  of  complete  opacity.  No 
room  contained  any  furnishing  of  any 
sort. 

Half-way  down  the  corridor  she 
came  unexpectedly  to  a  second  stair- 
case: double  the  width  of  the  otlier, 
it  ran  down  to  a  broad  landing  and 
then  in  two  short  flights  to  the  ground 
floor  of  tile  building.  The  well  of  this 
stairway  disclosed  a  hall  rather  large 
ami  weil-rinislied.  if  bare.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  landing,  where  the  short 
flights  branched  at  right  angles  to  the 
main,  was  a  large  double  door,  one 
side  of  which  stood  slightly  ajar. 
Putting  this  and  that  together, 
Eleanor  satislled  herself  that  she 
overlooked  the  entrance-hall  and  of- 
fice of  an  out-of-the-way  summer 
hotel,  neither  large  nor  in  any  way 
pretentious  even  in  its  palmiest  days, 
and  now  abandoned — or,  at  best,  con- 
secrated to  the  uses  of  caretakers  and 
whoever  else  might  happen  to  in- 
habit the  wing  whence  she  had  wan- 
dered. 

\ow  as  she  paused  for  an  instant, 
looking  down  while  turning  this 
thought  over  in  her  mind  and  con- 
sidering the  effect  upon  herself  and 
fortunes  of  indelinite  sequestration  in 
such  a  spot,  she  was  startled  by  a 
cough  from  some  point  invisible  to 
her  in  the  hall  below.  On  the  heels 
of  this,  she  heard  something  even 
more  inexplicable;  the  dull  and  hol- 
low clang  of  a  heavy  metal  door. 
Footsteps  were  audible  immediately; 
the  quick,  nervous  footfalls  of  some- 
body coming  to  the  front  of  the 
house  from  a  point  behind  the  stair- 
case. 

Startled  and  curious,  the  girl  drew 
back  a  careful  step  or  two  until  shel- 
tered by  the  corridor  wall  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  balustrade.  Here  she 
might  see  Init  not  be  seen,  save 
through  unhappy  mischance. 

The  man  came  promptly  into  view. 
She  had  foretold  his  identity,  had 
knrwn  it  would  be  .  .  .  he  whom 
she  must  call  father. 

He  moved  briskly  to  the  open  door, 
paused  and  stood  looking  out  for  an 
instant,  then  with  his  air  of  furtive 
alertness,  yet  apparently  sure  that  he 
was  unobserved  and  wholly  unsus- 
picious of  the  presence  of  the  girl 
above  him,  swung  back  toward  the 
staircase.  For  an  instant,  terrified  by 
the  fear  that  he  meant  to  ascend,  she 
stood  poised  on  the  verge  of  flight; 
but  that  he  had  another  intention  at 
once  became  apparent.  Stopping  at 
the  foot  of  the  left-hand  flight  of 
5tcps,  he  laid   hold    of   the  turned 


knob  on  top  of  the  outer  newel  post 
•uul  lifted  it  from  its  socket.  Then 
he  took  something  from  his  coat 
pocket,  droiiped  it  into  the  hollow  of 
the  newel,  replaced  the  knob  and 
turned  and  marched  smartly  out  of 
the  house,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him. 

h'leanor  noticed  that  he  didn't  lock 

it. 

At  the  same  time  three  separate 
considerations  moved  her  to  fly  back 
to  her  room.  She  had  seen  something 
not  intended  for  her  sight;  the  knowl- 
edge might  somehow  prove  valuable 
to  her;  and  if  she  were  <lisco\  ered 
in  the  corridor,  the  man  might 
reasonably  accuse  her  of  spying.  In- 
continently she  picked  up  her  skirts 
and  ran. 

The  distance  wasn't  as  great  as  she 
h;id  thought;  in  a  brief  moment  she 
was  stan<ling  before  the  d'oor  of  the 
bedroom  as  though  she  had  just  come 
out — her  gaze  directed  expectantly 
toward  the  small  staircase. 

If  she  had  anticipated  a  visit  from 
her  kidnaper,  however,  she  was 
pleasantly  disappointed.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  below,  aside  from  a  dull 
and  distant  thump  and  thud  which 
went  on  steadily,  if  in  syncopated 
measure,  and  the  source  of  whicli 
perplexed  her. 

At  length  she  pulled  herself  to- 
gether and  warily  descended  the 
staircase.  It  ended  in  what  was 
largely  a  counterpart  of  the  hall 
above;  as  on  the  upper  floor  broken 
by  the  mouth  of  a  long  corridor,  but 
with  a  door  at  its  rear  in  place  of 
the  window  upstairs.  From  bcyon<l 
the  door  came  the  thumping,  thudding 
sound  that  had  puzzled  lUeanor;  but 
now  she  could  distinguish  something 
more:  a  woman's  voice  crooning  an 
age-old  melody.  Then  the  pounding 
ceased,  shuffling  footsteps  were  au- 
dible, and  a  soft  clash  of  metal  upon 
metal;  shuffle  again,  and  again  the 
intermittent,    deadened  pounding. 

Suddenly  she  understood,  and  un- 
derstanding almost  smiled,  in  spite  of 
her  gnawing  anxiety,  to  think  that  she 
had  been  mystilied  so  long  by  a  noise 
of  such  humble  origin:  merely  that  of 
a  woman  comfortably  engaged  in  the 
household  task  of  ironing.  It  was 
simple  enough,  once  one  thought  of 
it;  yet  ridiculously  incongruous  w-hen 
injected  into  the  cognizance  of  a 
girl  whose  brain  was  buzzing  with  the 
incredible  romance  of  her  position. 

Without  further  ceremony  she 
thrust  open  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  hallway. 

There  was  disclosed  a  room  of  good 
size,  evidently  at  one  time  a  living- 
room,  now  converted  to  the  com- 
bined offices  of  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  .\  large  deal  table  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
turkey-red  cloth,  with  places  set  for 
four.  On  a  small  range  in  the  re- 
cess of  what  had  once  been  an  open 
fireplace,  sad-irons  were  heating  side 
by  side  with  simmering  pots  and  a 
steaming  tea-kettle.  There  was  a 
rich  aroma  of  cooking  in  the  air, 
somewhat  tinctured  by  the  smell  of 
melting  wax,  but  in  spite  of  that  mad- 
ly appetizing  to  the  nostrils  of  a 
young  woman  made  suddenly  aware 
that  she  had  not  eaten  for  some  six- 
teen hours.  The  furnishings  of  the 
room  were  simple  and  characteristic 
of  country  kitchens — including  even 
the  figure  of  the  sturdy  woman 
placidly  ironing  white  things  on  a 
board  near  the  open  door. 

She  looked  up  quickly  as  Eleanor 
entered,  stopped  her  humming,  smote 
the  board  vigorously  with  the  iron 
and  set  the  latter  on  a  metal  rest. 

"Evening,"  she  said  pleasantly,  rest- 
ing her  hands  on  her  hips. 

Eleanor  stared  dumbly,  remember- 
ing that  this  was  the  woman  who 
had  helped  her  to  bed  and  had  admin- 
istered what  had  presumably  been  a 
second  sleeping  draught. 

(To  be  Continurd.) 
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Save  Your  Money 

A  Limited  Number 
of  These  High- Grade 

Family  Scales 


■AT- 


$1.75 

Are  Retailing  in  San  Francisco 
Stores  for  Three  Dollars 

Full  Weight  Assured 


I'iiiishcd  in  blue  enamel:  slanting  dial;  tile  top; 
absolutely  correct;  packed  separately  in  box. 

Get  One  and  Be  Sure  You  Are  Getting 
Full  Weight  for  Your  Money 

RETURN  THIS  COUPON  WITH  $1.75 

ORCH.ARD  .\ND  I  ARM. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  please  find  $l."j  and  send  F.^MILY  SCALES  to 

NAME  -     

ADDRKSS   -   

TO\V\.   ST.\TE    


LET  THE  "IRON  HIRED  MAN" 

DO  YOUR  WORK 

The  Famous 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 
"Fits  any  Pump  and 
makes  it  hump" 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  weather,  is  always 
ready  to  supply  at  once. 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  o(  Water  Per  Hour 
All  Over  the  World 

This  remarkable  engine  is  safe — 
easy  to  operate — economical — dur- 
able— absolutely  weather-proof — no 
belts,  braces  or  special  platforms 
needed.  Comes  ready  to  run.  Will 
also  operate  grindstone,  washing 
machine,  separator,  etc.  That  they 
are  now  used  daily  is  the  real  evi- 
dence of  their  success.  We  want  to 
tell  you  all  about  this  remarkable 
engine — how  it  is  made — what  it 
will  do  for  you. 

Catalogs  and  further  informa- 
tion  cheerfully  sent 
on  request 

PACIFIC  HARDWARE  &  STEEL  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributers 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 


The  most  complete,  economical  and  efficient 
spray  outfit  ever  offered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Here's  What  You  Get 

A  Z-S  Enitiiie— the  Engine  of  Power  and  Simplicity;  all  Standard  Z-S  Engine 
FittiiiRs  .\  rumii  -good  fr)r  '-'IIO  iionnds'  w<irkinf  pressure:  a  Covered  T:ink  -  wliicll 
will  liold  100  eallons  of  solution;  OVi-inch  Suction  Hose  witb  littings  and  strainer; 
4S  feet  '«-inch  liose.  in  two  iiieces,  witll  fittings  for  discliarRe  lines:  10-ft  H.amlKio 
Spniy  I>oles— with  complete  fittings;  2  Twin  Spray  Nozzles— with  complete  fittn.Bs  and 
extra  nozzles.  ^  ^,  ^  »,  * 

Tlui  entire  outfit  mmmtcd  on  channel  iron  frame,  so  that  it  can  be  put  on 
runnin-  Bear  or  on  ordinary  farm  ,  wagcm.  M-Jiinting  exceptionally  light,  but  Tery 
strong.  Tlure  is  no  enclosed  machinery  and  there  is  ready  acceaii  to  pump  and  eneuK 
—merely  nmovc  nvo  holts  and  take  off  top.  .  . 

A   comiili'tc  set  of  canvas  curtaias,   whic'i  cover  all  machinery  and  parts,  are 

furnished   with   the   outfit.  •  >  i  

The  engine  is  complete  in  itself  for  pvunpinn  or  other  farm  work,  and  can  b* 
taken  off  the  channel  iron  foundation  by  merely  removing  four  bolts.  In  replacing 
it  IS  utterly  impo^sihlo  to  place  it  back  out  of  alignment,  as  there  arc  no  pn.e  con- 
nections to  take  care  of.  ai    .»•.    o         i  j.  *irA 

Chesco  Spray  Outfit  Complet*  $150 

Further  inforraatlon  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


International  Harvester 
Motor  Trucks 


THE  I H  C  LINE 
GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 

Binder),  Reapers 

Headers,  Mowert 

Rakes,  Stackers 

Hay  Loaders 

Hay  Presses 
CORN  MACHINES 

Planters.  Pickers 

Binders,  Cultivators 

Ensilage  Cutlers 

Sbellers.  Shredders 
TILUCE 

Combination, 

Pen  and  Spring-Tooth. 

and  Disk  Harrows 

Cullivalors 

GENERAL  LINE 

Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

Oil  Tractors 

Manure  Spreaders 

Cream  Separators 

Farm  Wagons 

Motor  Trucks 

Threshers 

Grain  Drills 

Feed  Grinders 

Knife  Grinders 

Binder  Twine 


T  TSE  International  motor  trucks  to 
^  handle  your  fruit  and  for  your  light 
hauling  and  note  the  decrease  in  your  hauling 
and  delivery  expense.  Note  also  the  increase 
in  profit  due  to  the  saving  in  the  time  the 
fruit  spends  on  the  road'.  No  vyonder  so 
many  fruit  growers  are  buying  International 
motor  trucks.  International  motor  trucks 
cost  comparatively  little  to  buy  and  less  thr,ti  horses 
anci  wagons  to  keep. 

Their  solid  tires  cut  down  tire  troubles,  and  the 
wheels  are  high  enough  to  insure  good  traction. 
The  motor  is  simjtle  and  has  plenty  of  power  for 
emergencies.  The  brakes  are  safe  on  any  hill.  ■  The 
ignition  system  is  of  the  best.  One  lever  controls 
the  car.  Springs  are  strong  and  resilient.  The 
International  is  built  to  save  you  money. 

Let  us  show  you  all  that  an  International  motor 
truck  will  do  for  you.  Drop  a  card  today  for  cata- 
logues and  full  information  to  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Demer— Helena— Portlatd— Spokane— Salt  Lake  Citr— Sao  Francises 
Champion   Deeringr    McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


"Pacific  Limited" 

6g  Hours 

To  CHICAGO 


Southern  Pacific 


Union  Pacific 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

IjV.  San  Franeiseo  (Ferry  Station)  10:20  8.  m, 

liV.  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  10i58a.  ni. 
Ar.  Chleago   (Union   itatlon)  9il5a.  m. 

Connectlnji;  with  Trains  Arriving;  New  York  4th  morning 

Observation  Car  with  Ladies'  Parlor  and 
Library,  Writing  Desk  and  Stationery, 
Stock  and  News  Reports  by  wire. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Compartment 
Cars  with  Sections  and  Berths.  Pullman 
Tourist  Sleeping  Car.    Dining  Car, 

All  Classes  of  Tickets 

Protected  by  Antomatic  Klectric  Block  Safety  SIsnala 

UNION  PACIFIC 

42  Powell  St.    Phone  Sutter  2040 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE: — 1015 

SAN   FEANOISCO:    Flood    Buildiim    P.alaco   Fltitet    Ferry  Station    Phono   Kearny  3160 
Third   and   Townsond   Streets  Station    I'hocc   Kearny  180 

OAKLAND:     Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station    Phone  Lakeside  1420    First  Street  Station    Phone  Oakland  7900 


give  em  a 
good 

start 


No  food  for  the  first  24  hours — then  chopped  up  hard  boiled 
eggs  for  the  next  12  hours — and  then  carefully  balanced  chick 
feed  until  they  get  good  strength — and  you  have  started  baby 
chicks  right.    But  be  sure  it's 

SPERRY'S  GRITLESS 
BABY  CHICK  FEED 

Baby  chicks'  internal  organs  are  delicate  things,  Gives  'em  the  right  start.   They  gain  vitality  day 

requiring  the  right  kind  of  food,  or  else  indigestion  ^Jy  day ;  and  count  this  gain  day  by  day  and  you  get 

J        -  J     t     •  healthv,  normal  chickens  at  matuntv.    Thev  11  do 

And  mdigestion  causes  more  deaths  m  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  laymg  their  share  of  egg-profit  for 

you,  or  brings  you  extra  money  as  extra  fine  broilers. 


sets  m. 


baby  chicks  than  any  other  cause. 

Extra  care — extra  thought — scientific 
analysis — with  the  right  kind  of  ma- 
chineni'  to  get  thorough  mixing  and 
perfect  granulation  are  the  reasons  that 
Sperr>-'s  Chick  Feed  meets  ever>'  re- 
quirement as  a  feed  for  chicks. 

The  grains  are  as  carefully  selected 
as  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
our  flour  and  cereals;  the  same  care 
for  granulation  is  exercised,  and  the 

careful    scientific    blending    to  meet 

Send  for  Our  Booklet  O.  F. 

It  s  written  by  men  who  know  how 
to  raise  baby  chicks.    It  contains 
information  that  you  should  have. 
It  will  be  a  valuable  help  to 
\<)ViV^        you.  Send  for  it  and  samples 
to-day.  They're  yours  for 
the  asking. 


the  requirements  of  the  baby  chicks* 
delicate  organs  is  made  as  is  Sperrj-'s 
Flour  for  human  beings. 

Here  Are  the  Elements  In 
SPERRY'S  GRITLESS 
BABY  CHICK  FEED 

Milo  Maize.  Indian.  Kaffir  and 
Egyptian  Com  grits. 

Somoro.  Turkey  and  Chule  Wheat 
grits. 

Kiln  dried  oat  grits. 
Yellow  millet  and  hempseed. 
A  little  charcoal. 
Medium  groimd  dry  bone. 
The  right  quantity  of  medium  meat 
scraps. 

— all  grains  cracked  in  the  cereal  mill 
for  perfect  granulation  and  then  per- 
fectly mixed  by  machine. 


Scientific  analysis  and  scientific  com- 
pounding produce  this  perfect  chick 
feed.  Men  are  employed  who  are  ex- 
perts in  this  line  of  selecting  the  best 
and  making  the  most  suitable  chick 
feed  that  brains,  money  and  materials 
can  produce. 

Profit  Sharing  Coupons 

In  every  50-lb.  sack  you  will  find 
one  coupon ;  two  in  every  100-lb. 
sack.  Fifteen  of  these  coupons  are 
good  for  one  50-lb.  sack  free,  deliv- 
ered to  you  bv  vbur  dealer,  a  saving 
of 

Sperr\  's  Babv  Chick  Feed  is  sold  in 
lO-lb..  ?5-lb..  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  sacks. 
Your  dealer  carries  it — if  not,  notify 
us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can 
get  it  conveniently. 


Address  StocK  and  Poultry"  Food  Dept. 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA 


HORTICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE 

VITICULTURE 
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1914  Caterpillar  TranHinisaion 

Improvements  for  1914 

NEW  TRANSMISSIONrJJlTulM^siTJfrfg 

shaft  previously  wjcI.  See  cut  aboTC.  clears  ai*  lteat-ti«ited. 
hardened  and  fn-ound.  steel  inclosed  in  oil-tigtit.  dustproof  gear 
case.  They  rt  w^lve  in  oil  constantly.  Gear?  are  sliifted  similar 
to  an  automobile. 

NEW  TYPE  CATERPILLAR  TRACK 

— Chain  pin  sleeves,  jjin  holes  in  track  side  bars,  s|iecially 
machined  for  dose  lit.  Top  rail  of  track  macliineil  to  perfectly 
flat  surface.  Pin  sieeTCs  larger  diameter,  one  inch  iooger.  "L" 
bead  pin  instead  square  he.id.  Steel  track  pms  and  bushings 
turned.  har<lened  and  polished.  Side  Imps  of  track  es|)ecially 
hardened  stt-el.  Truck  wheels  semi-steel,  chdied  face,  broozed 
bushed.  fiuishe<l  hul»s.  Case  hanU-nel  i^idgeoD  pins  with 
hardened  steel  wasiiem  to  assume  side  thrust. 

XTir\A7  T?T?  A  TUTTT — Super-frame  and  motor  lowered  6 
IMHiVV  rX^AlYll^-jnehes.  thereby  lowermB  center  of  graT- 
ity  and  arniding  vibration.  Clearance  under  tractor  increased 
1  %  inches.  4x4x  l^-inch  angle  use<I  in  "V"  frame  instead 
4x^x%-invh.  A  10-inch  channel  carries  the  box  of  main  drive 
pioi<m  instead  of  4x3x%-indi  formerly  used.  Two  %x4-inch 
trusses  extend  from  motor  back  to  10-inch  channel  at  rear.  Two 
braces  inserted  from  "V"  frame  on  each  side  down  to  "H" 
bciim.  Wh-  k-  frame  additionally  braced  by  "A"  braces  of 
?ix4-inch  material. 

NEW  STEEL  PLATFOKM-^bSitWi 

frame,  aflordmg  greater  rigidity  to  tractor  and  adding  strength 
to  the  frame.  It  comiiletely  coters  the  track  and  extends  along 
side  tlie  motor.  t>roi-idmg  a  running-lxard  for  engineer  when 
making  adjustments.  .VII  oil  cans,  tool  boxes,  etc..  hafe  been 
removed  from  deck,  presenting  clean,  flat  surface  with  no 
obstructions 

SHAFTS  AND  SPROCKETS;^itf"is''i^l; 

In  one  solid  piece,  3  7-16  inches  diameter.  Track  sprockets  and 
first  motion  chain  sprocket  coupled  togettier  on  steel  slecre  and 
journal,  one  sleeve  turning  lo«>3e  on  bronze  bushing,  the  other 
fastened  to  shaft,  thus  obtaining  nece«irj  e<|ualizalion  of  mo- 
tion. .New  tiack  sprockets  arc  semi-sttel,  cast  m  a  chlW.  thua 
obtaining  smooth,  bard  surface  for  track  pin  sleeves.  The.v  are 
also  ring  siirockets.  facilitiiting  rcpaini  and  reducing  cost  of  re- 
placements. Their  face  has  been  increased  one  inch  in  width, 
giving  double  wcanni;  surface.  The  new  front  blank  sprockets 
are  m:ide  of  sti-cl,  of  larger  diameter  anil  one  inch  wider  faie 
They  are  bronzed  bushed  with  dost  caps  on  each  end  of  hub. 

MOTOR  IMPROVEMENTS;r,J'„^^r"  m  oTfr 

suprxjrt  substituted.  Valve  trouble  has  been  eliminatpd  by  use 
of  electrically  welded  valves  of  improved  design,  lighter  con- 
struction and  of  siiecial  steel.  Contour  of  cams  changed  for 
easier  action  on  valve  lifts  and  springs  and  lessening  liability 
of  breakage.  Fly  wheel  is  heavier.  Force  feed  auxilivry  oiling 
system  for  oiling  cylinders  installed,  magneto  sliaft  improved  a 
new  design  si>ark  and  throttle  control  evolved,  gravity  teed  for 
fuel  substituted  for  pump,  and  radiator  cbuiged  to  correct  all 
leakage. 

MISCELLANEOUS-Sr*,„'*rmeS??~a!^  ttli 

inches  in  width,  and  new  and  stronger  support  rirovided.  ("se 
of  spring  drivers  discontinued  and  siinng  draw  hiir  substituted. 
Two  draw-bars  are  fumi'^lied  with  1!»H  Citeipillar.  a  pendulum 
bar  and  a  stationary-  liar  eight  mches  above  former.  Pendulum 
bar  tessens  side  draft  and  facilitates  tinning  A  steel  first  mo- 
tion chain  substituted  for  malleable  chain  and  iipiier  sprocket 
made  of  .50  carbon  crucible  steel.  It  is  also  a  ring  sprocket. 
A  new  stationary  attachment  with  a  gear  rediirlion  of  .■{  to  2 
IS  used,  with  cut  steel  gears  rtmning  in  oiL  Shields  have  been 
placed  over  large  bevel  gear  and  pimon  and  main  clutch  to 
prevent  danger  of  accident. 

Send  for   Bulletin   O.   F.,   OeMrriblng   1914  Con- 
Btructlon  In  Delal!. 
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Nine  Years^  Constant  Effort 
Has  Produced  the  1914 
Caterpillar  Tractor 

The  1914  Caterpillar  is  a  dependable  tractor,  dependable  in  material 
and  construction.  No  part  of  it  is  theory.  Every  part  of  it  is  based  on 
conclusions  supplied  by  years  of  study  of  actual  field  conditions.  Two 
of  the  important  features — light  weight  and  simplicity — which  have 
helped  to  make  the  Caterpillar  the  dominating  tractor  in  the  West,  have 
been  retained. 

In  1913  the  Caterpillar,  in  actual  field  tests  presided  over  by  competent 
judges,  outpuUed  tractors  of  greater  weight  and  higher  rated  horsepower,  solely 
because  of  the  simplicity  of  construction,  which  at  once  affords  both  light  weight 
and  little  loss  of  draw-bar  horsepower. 

As  an  added  safeguard  we  have  established  a  thorough  and  reliable  system 
ef  inspection  of  all  parts  and  material,  which  commences  with  the  first  process 
and  continues  until  the  tractor  is  completed.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  tractor  itself,  but  to  tixe  making  of  extra  parts,  from  the  mold 
or  shop  to  the  bins. 

Reg.  us.  Pact  Off 


Caterpillar  Service  Department 

The  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  Caterpiillar  Service  De- 
partment is  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  No  other  manufacturer  provides  it. 
It  is  a  departure  from  all  established  customs,  but  it  indicates  our  earnest  desire 
to  provide  you  with  the  best  tractor  and  the  highest  tractor  efficiency.  Our 
obligation  to  the  purchaser  does  not  cease  after  the  machine  has  been  delivered 
and  paid  for.  He  must  secure  from  that  machine  the  real  service  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

The  Caterpillar  Service  Department  will  periodically  inspect  all  Caterpillars 
in  the  field  at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  owner.  Expert  Caterpillar  engineers  have 
been  assigned  territories,  provided  with  automobiles  and  instructed  to  adopt  a 
definite  route,  to  embrace  all  the  Caterpillars  in  that  territory.  When  all  have 
been  visited,  he  starts  anew,  visiting  each  one  in  turn  again  and  again.  He  will 
offer  advice,  instruct  you  or  your  engineer  in  Caterpillar  operation  and  construc- 
tion and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  promote  your  work  to  the  highest  possible 
efficiency.  We  repeat,  this  service  costs  you  nothing  after  you  have  become  a 
Caterpillar  Owner. 


The  Caterpillar  will  be  demonntrated  at 
the  Freano  and  .Moryiivllle  rxhlbltiona  la 
Febrnarr.  Vou  Hhoald  plan  tu  be  preseat 
and  in  the  neaatiine  we  should  be  elad  to 
Bead  you  our  Builetia  O.  F.,  deiirrlbini:  1014 
eonatruetlon  in  detail.  If  you  are  interrated 
yon  may  alMo  aeenre  Holt  Uarveater  MmA 
Plow  Catalognea. 
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Demonstration  of  Traction  Engine  Uses 


Plonlng:  and  preparing  tbc  seed  bed  If*  the  hardest  work  on  the  farm.    This  can  be  made  easy  with  the  use  of  a  tractor. 


USE  and  utility  is  interwoven  with  every  phase  of  progress  in  all  lines  of 
human  activity.  California  and  Pacific  Coast  farmers  by  rapidity  of  im- 
proved progress  in  means  and  methods  of  farming  have  come  to  know  much 
about  the  use  and  utility  of  power  equipment  to  supplement  or  replace  horse 
power  in  farm  work.  Much  in  general  has  been  learned  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  traction  engines  in  general  farm  and  orchard 
work  in  this  region,  but  on  account  of  the  very  extended  and  rapid  farm  de- 
velopment in  California  with  many  new  people  meeting  new  conditions  each 
year,  much  still  remains  to  be  learned-  In  fact,  ultimate  development  and 
possibilities  considered,  this  matter  of  "farming  with  iron  horses"  is  still  hard- 
ly out  of  its  infancy. 

The  day  of  land  grants,  of  big  ranches,  in  the  sense  used  in  the  80's  and 
90's  is  past.  The  day  of  loose  farm  labor  conditions  which  by  its  very  looseness 
made  it  a  condition  easily  met,  passed  with  the  big  ranches.  So  to-day  we  have 
rapidly  increasing  conditions  of  intensity  in  farm  "work;  more  people;  more 
•farms;  more  effective  methods;  specialized  crops,  and  hand  in  hand  with  it  all 
a  growing  scarcity  of  help  because  of  greater  demand  for  it. 

Coupled  with  the  help  problem  is  the  horse  question  of  expense,  in  cost 
and  feed  and  handling,  and  the  fact  that  more  and  more  California  is  developing 
as  a  direct  producer  of  food  for  humans  rather  than  for  four-footed  animals. 

So  the  matter  of  iron  horses;  of  internal  combustion  traction  engines,  for 
farm  work  is  a  live  one  before  Californians  to-day,  with  the  promise  of  being 
still  more  alive  during  the  next  decade.  Realizing  this  fact  and  the  growing 
importance  of  the  situation,  Orchard  and  Farm  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a 
step  forward  toward  more  and  better  understanding  of  the  use  and  utility  of 
gas  traction  engines,  and  supplementary  equipment,  has  been  taken  by  the  pro- 
motion of  a  demonstration  exhibition  of  Traction  engines  and  machinery  to  take 
place  February  19.  20  and  21  at  Fres- 
no. This  meeting  at  Fresno  is  de- 
signed for  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
a  little  later  a  similar  one  will  be  held 
at  an  equally  available  point  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  announcement  of 
which  will  soon  be  made  in  detail 

As  the  name  states  this  is  to  be  a 
demonstration  exhibition — a  showing 
of  a  majority  of  machines  being  sold 
in  California  side  by  side  under  iden- 
tical "conditions  of  actual  work.  Big 
and  little  will  be  there  to  denjonstrate 
their  various^ practical  uses,  and  while 
it  is  obvious  that  the  little  can  not  do 
all  the  work  of  the  big,  and  vice- 


versa,  it  is  equally  true  that  each  has  its  adapted  uses  and  this  demonstration 
will  show  those  uses. 

To  the  man  casually  interested  in  power  farming,  the  meeting  will  com- 
mend itself.  Of  the  man  vitally  interested,  it  will  command  attention  be- 
cause never  before  on  the  West  Coast  has  an  equal  opportunity  for  personal 
investigation  been  created.  You  have  seen  two,  four  or  eight  machines 
working  together,  perhaps,  but  never  a  score  or  more  different  types  and 
makes,  with  many  kinds  of  tools  as  well. 

All  competitive  tests,  contests,  trials,  etc.,  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
programme  at  this  meeting,  and  no  prizes,  awards,  or  ribbons  will  be  given — 
it  having  long  been  proved  that  prize-giving  and  prize-winning  means  little 
or  nothing  to  either  the  giver  or  receiver,  still  less  to  the  spectator.  In- 
stead, this  will  be  purely  an  educational  demonstration  at  which  each  spec- 
tator will  form  his  own  conclusions  by  applying  his  own  observations. 

The  headquarters  for  the  meeting  will  be  Fresno.  The  demonstration 
e.<hibit  will  take  place  on  a  part  of  the  Bullard  lands,  north  of  that  city. 
The  location  is  readily  reached  by  the  electric  line  from  Fresno,  so  that 
conditions  are  made  favorable  for  those  who  will  attend.  No  charge  for 
admission  will  be  made. 

Special  round-trip  passenger  rates  of  one  fare  and  a  third  will  be  in 
effect  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  this  meeting,  and  on  account 
of  its  timeliness  and  ease  of  access,  there  is  every  indication  of  a  good 
attendance. 

The  co-operation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  University 
has  been  ably  extended  to  this  meeting  through  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Dean, 
in  the  person  of  F.  L.  Peterson,  now  in  charge  of  the  division  of  farm 
mechanics  at  the   farm   school,  Davis 

Mr.  Peterson  is  at  the  head  of  the  programme  and  arrangements  com- 
mittee, the  other  two  members  being 
a  prominent  agriculturalist  of  Fresns 
County  and  a  representative  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  three  in  all.  The 
Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  also 
actively  interested  in  and  supporting 
the  demonstration  exhibition. 

This  announcement  should  be  con- 
sidered by  each  interested  reader  as  an 
invitation  to  attend  and  with  the  in- 
vitation goes  the  assurance  that  what 
you  see  will  be  both  unusually  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  you.  For 
more  detailed  information,  see  other 
pages  of  this  issue,  or  write  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Will  Show  All  Classes  of  Tractors 


There  are  few  phases  of  the  hcnvy  work:  on  a  farm  that  the  tractor  can  not  be 

adapted  to. 


/CALIFORNIA  has  thousands  of 
^  acres  which,  while  they  have  been 
fanned  in  a  hapliazard  way  for  a 
number  of  years,  still  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  power  development. 
While  there  are  a  large  number  of 
traction  outfits  being  successfully 
used  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  power  farming  is  just  in  its 
infancy,  and  California  is  behind  the 
balance  of  tlic  States.  The  principal 
rea.-ion  for  this  is  that  manufacturers, 
and  particularly  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers, have  not  been  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  undeveloped 
business  in  traction  machinery  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  great  plains  of 
the  Middle  West  and  of  western  Can- 
ada have  taken  most  of  their  atten- 
tion on  the  continent.  .\lso  the  de- 
mands from  foreign  grain  growing 
countries  have  taken  considerable  of 
their  output. 

There  are  only  a  few  manufac;turers 
represented  in  this  State,  but  they 
have  introduced  some  of  the  best  of 
the  machines  into  this  territory- 
These  manufacturers  have  not  so  per- 
sistently demanded  the  attention  of 
the  ranchers  of  the  coast  States  as 
they  have  in  other  territories,  and  for 
that  reason  California  ranchers  are 
comparatively  unfamiliar  with  the 
many  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
the  scientific  use  of  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery and  its  accessories. 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  education  in 
the  uses  and  advantages  of  tractors 
been  so  great  as  in  western  Canada. 
Each  year  for  the  last  live  years  great 
contests  have  been  conducted  by 
tractor  manufacturers  near  W  innipeg 
and  there  hundreds  of  machines  are 
annually  exhibited.  There,  however, 
the  events  have  been  contests  of  man- 
ufacturers more  to  prove  superiority 
of  the  mechanical  development  of 
their  tractors.  Also  in  that  territory 
only  the  heavy  and  powerful  machine 
is  given  consideration  because  of  the 
great  loads  required  of  it  in  farm 
work  in  that  section. 

In  California  and  the  other  Pacific 
coast  States  the  fanning  conditions 
are  different.  While  here  the  heavy, 
powerful    machine    is    required  for 


some  work  there  is  much  room  for  a 
light  and  less  powerful  engine  for 
orchard  and  small  farm  uses. 

The  meeting  to  be  held  at  Fresno 
on  February  19,  20  and  21  is  not  to 
be  a  contest  such  as  is  held  at  the 
Canadian  town,  but  it  is  to  be  an 
educational  demonstration.  There  will 
be  no  contests.  No  prizes  will  be 
offered  and  there  will  be  no  one  there 
to  say  which  is  the  best  machine.  The 
manufacturers  will  be  there  to  show 
what  their  tractors  and  their  plows 
and  their  cultivators  will  do  under 
actual  working  conditions.  It  will  be 
for  the  farmer  who  attends  and 
watches  the  demonstrations  to  say 
what  tractor  and  what  other  agricul- 
tural implements  that  are  shown  best 
suits  his  rc(iiiirements. 

There  will  be  many  types  of  trac- 


tors and  tractor  plows  and  cultivators 
at  this  demonstration,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  every  farmer  who  can  to 
be  present.  He  will  learn  much  in 
the  way  of  efficiency  in  farm  opera- 
tion, and  if  the  time  should  come  when 
lie  buys  a  tractor  he  will  have  much 
information  on  the  subject  gathered 
at  tirst  hand  when  making  the  pur- 
chase. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  to  say  regarding  the  dem- 
onstration : 

A.  L.  LAW,  Hackney  Manufacturing 

Co. — 1  want  to  assure  you  of  my 
co-operation  in  this  enterprise  on 
your  part.  These  demonstrations 
appeal  to  me  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  collection  of  tractors  of  dif- 
ferent ma'  es  in  operation  in  the 
same  field- 
W.  H.  GARDNER,  The  Yuba  Con- 
struction Co. — We  are  very  glad  to 
give  onr  hearty  co-operation  to  the 
cxhibilion  of  the  various  tractors. 
G.  W.  HALLOWELL,  The  H.  C. 
Shaw  Co. — We  are  interested  in  the 
proposed  demonstration  of  the  gas 
tractors  and  the  iiTii>!ements  suitable 
for  use  witli  the  sa  ne- 
G.  C.  GREENE,  Fairbanks,  Morst  & 
Co. — We  will  be  very  glad  to  take 
part  in  the  traction  engine  demon- 
stration. 

E.  S.  JONES,  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 


Machine  Co. — We  do  not  hesitate 
to  fully  indorse  the  plan  of  a  trac- 
tion engine  demonstration. 
J.  C.  KROYER,  Samson  Iron  Works 
— We  fully  indorse  the  plan  of  the 
tractor  demonstration,  and  we  feel 
that  it  will  be  very  beneficial  to  our 
State. 

A.  S.  GIFFORD,  Benicia  Iron  Works. 

— We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
are  going  to  conduct  a  first-class 
demonstration,  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  event  as  being  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  value  to 
the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
impleinents  and  to  farmers  and 
ranchmen  as  well. 

A.  F.  GEORGE,  Hart-Parr  Co.— We 
believe  that  a  real  lively  demonstra- 
tion of  several  of  the  leading  trac- 
tion engine^  on  the  market  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

M.  J.  HEALEY.  John  Deere  Plow 
Co. — .\  practical  demonstration  of 
power  plowing  machinery  appeals  to 
us. 

R.  S.  SPRINGER,  The  Holt  Manu- 
facturing Company. — We  will  be 
very  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  trac- 
tor demonstration. 

C.  L.  BEST,  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction 
Co. — The  tractor  demonstration  is  a 
very  good  plan  and  we  heartily  co- 
incide with  it. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Smith-Booth-Usher 
Company. — We  believe  such  a  dem- 
onstration will  benefit  both  the 
prospective  purchasers  of  tractors 
and  their  manufacturers- 

G.  G.  SHIELDS,  Rumely  Products 
Company,  Inc. — \\  c  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  this  educational  dem- 
onstration and  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  assistance  within  our  power 
to  make  it  a  success. 


Students  at  Farm  School 

A  large  delegation  of  students  from 
the  four-year  agricultural  course  at 
Berkeley  will  spend  the  half  year  be- 
ginning January  5  at  the  University 
l'"arm,  making  use  of  its  fine  equip- 
ment for  agricultural  training  in  the 
shape  of  livestock,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, experimental  plots,  irrigation 
system,  butter  and  cheese-making 
plants,  certified  dairj-,  farm  ma- 
chinery, etc.  These  Juniors  and 
Seniors  from  the  College  of  .Vgri- 
culture  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
187  young  men  who  are  enrolled  at 
Davis  for  the  three-vear  practical 
course  in  the  Universi:^  Farm  School. 


Clenn  and  deep  fnrroirs  turned  by  the  auto  plow. 


Business  on  the  Farm 

Farming  is  becoming  such  a  com- 
plicated business  that  certain  factors 
are  just  as  necessary  in  making  it  a 
success  as  in  any  other  business. 
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Efficiency  of  the  Farm  Tractor 


"L.  W.  Ellis  and  E.  A.  Rumely  in  "Power  and  the  Plow.' 


The  tractor  can  make  play  of  the  rtriM!;; 

of  the 


POWER  controls  our  modern 
world,  and  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory it  has  been  the  dominating  in- 
fluence in  the  transition  from  savage- 
ry to  civilization.  The  human  race 
has  always  required  power  for  three 
great  essential  purposes:  tilling  the 
soil  to  grow  food  and  raw  materials; 
changing  the  shape  of  materials  to 
adapt  them  for  use;  and  carrying  men 
and  products  from  place  to  place.  In 
other  words,  power  is  .  required  for 
agriculture,  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  tiller  of  the  soil  in  all  ages 
has  surpassed  his  conternporaries  in 
the  arts  and  commerce,  in  adapting 
animal  power  to  human  needs.  He  is 
thus  the  last  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
change  to  meclianica)  power,  and  so 
has  escaped  the  final  stage  in  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  But  he  is  now 
about  to  complete  the  cycle.  He  has 
come  to  the  point  where  the  methods 
of  the  past  will  no  longer  suffice  if  he 
is  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  factors 
in  the  world  of  industry. 

Agriculture — the  production  of  food 
stuffs — cannot  be  concentrated  phys- 
ically. The  farmer's  workshop  is 
broad,  and  his  power  needs  as  great 
at  one  corner  as  at  another.  The 
power  plant  for  his  work  must  be 
portable;  if  possible,  self-propelling. 
Until  the  present  generation  nothing 
so  met  his  requirements  as  the  animal 
muscle. 

The  farmer  to-day  has  wonderful 
agencies  to  make  his  work  easy. 
Farm  machinery  has  been  marvelous- 
ly  perfected.  Agricultural  scientists 
are  solving  his  problems,  but  with 
all  the  assistance  given  him  the 
American  farmer  is  falling  behind  in 
his  work.  In  the  past  America  has 
been  called  upon  to  feed  not  only 
her  own  natural  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  outpouring  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  but  millions  of  those  who 
remained  behind.  Faster,  surer 
methods  than  had  ever  before  pre- 
vailed were  necessary.  Intensive  cul- 
tivation deferred  to  extensive  produc- 
tion and  the  task  was  accomplished. 
The  United  States  now  faces  a  dif- 
ferent problem — that  of  feeding  a 
swiftly  increasing  population  with  a 
slowly  increasing  acreage.  Inten- 
sive methods  and  more  power  must 
be  applied.  Teachings  of  agricul- 
tural scientists  must  be  universally 
heeded.  Better  seed,  deeper  plowing, 
more  thorough  tillage,  must  lay  the 
foundation  for  greater  yields  from 
each  acre.  Waste  places  must  be  re- 
claimed, our  whole  productive  area 
developed  and  occupied.  Our  present 
needs  are  enormous,  increasing  more 
swiftly  than  these  ideals  can  be 
realized.  Greater  areas  must  be 
brought  immediately  into  productive- 


ery  of  the  farm  antl  lighten  the  burdens 
farmer, 

ness;  must  maintain  maximum  yields 
indefinitely  if  production  is  to  keep 
pace  wilh  demand. 

The  lack  of  power  for  plowing  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension 
of  our  wheat  raising  area  into  vir- 
gin fields  and  the  realization  of 
greater  returns  from  our  older  lands. 
Plowing  is  the  greatest  single  item 
of  power  consumption  on  the  farm. 
From  all  over  the  West  comes  a  cry 
for  deeper  plowing  to  establish  a 
moisture  reservoir  in  the  soil.  To  do 
tliis  more  power  is  required — power 
that  c.mnot  be  economically  supplied 
by  animals  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  maintenance  and  the  lack  of  work 
during  all  but  a  few  weeks  each  year. 
The  animal  muscle  has  reached  its 
present  perfection  only  after  ages  of 
natural  selection,  extending  back  to 
the  very  dawn  of  life.  Further  per- 
fection must  be  slow,  individual 
rather  than  racial.  Many  mechanical 
motors  rlrcady  surpass  the  horse  in 
comrrcrcial  efficiency.  The  animal 
must  h-i,ve  frequent  rest  while  at 
work.  Under  average  farm  conditions 
it  is  idle  eight  hours  in  nine,  yet  it 
must  he  kept  warm  and  sheltered, 
must  be  fed  and  watered  three  times 
a  day  whether  in  use  or  not.  It  de- 
teriorates rapidly  in  use  or  in  idle- 
ness. 

The  new  farm  power,  the  mechan- 
ical tractor,  does  not  age  nor  deterio- 
rate when  idle,  and  requires  neither 


fuel  nor  attention  when  not  at  work. 
It  solves  the  peak  loads  in  agricul- 
ture— seed  time  and  harvest  time.  The 
time  spent  annually  in  caring  for  one 
horse  will  keep  it  in  perfect  working 
condition.  It  concentrates  in  one 
man's  hands  the  power  of  twenty 
horses,  the  endurance  of  a  hundred 
and  adds  many  fold  to  the  acres  he 
can  cultivate.  For  the  present  it  con- 
sumes nothing  from  acres  which 
might  produce  food  for  mankind. 

In  all  dry-farm  tillage  operations 
there  are  three  great  problems:  The 
conservation  of  soil  water;  the  eradi- 
cation of  weeds,  and  the  securing  of 
proper  physical  conditions  of  the 
soil.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the 
most  im-portant.  By  the  means  em- 
ployed to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  soil  water  the  other  ends  are 
largely  accomplished.    So  vital  is  this 


'yo  the  Kdltor.  Orchard  &  Farm:    I  wish  to  state  that  I  heartily  apjirove 
1.    yomr  pliinr;  for  the  holding  of  a  traction  rtemonHtrntion,  and  to  a.ssure 
yon  of  the  eo-opcratlon  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Mechanics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  ColJoso  of  Asriculture. 

It    is    to    lie   iiurely    a    demonstration    and    not  a 
contest.    There  are  to  be  no  prixes  awarded  whatever, 
t'«e  "lanufactui-inK  concerns  are  free  to 
Jfr  enter    as    many    different    types    of    tractors    as  they 

'  may    care    to,    subject    to    .such    classiiication    as  the 

in  chnrse  of  the  demonstration  may  ar- 
range for,  in  order  tliat  mnchines  of  eunni  power  or 
pulling  an  equal  number  of  plow  bottoms  to  a  certain 
depth  will  be  on  demonstration  to  the  farmers  at 
certain  stated  periods.  The  demonstration  will  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  days,  each  .jiay  to  be  given 
over  to  a  certain  clasNilieaiiou  of  tractors,  in  order 
to  iceep  demonstrations  concentrated  by  related  groups. 
If  a  farmer  Nhould  be  ialerestc<i  iu  one  group  and 
not  so  much  in  the  others,  by  conHiiiting  tlie  schedule 
he  can  plan  his  time  of  attendance  necordinKiv,  with- 
out  losing  much  time  from   Ills  work. 

Following  this  plan.  It  appeals  to  me  that  It 
should  aliord  an  opporiuuUy  to  the  fnriiierM  of  the 
State  to  secure  much  valuable  inf<irnia«ion  nt  lirKt 
band,  without  much  expense  in  time  or  money.  From 
the  performance  of  the  various  makes  of  triiciors  lie 
Is  free  to  draw  his  own  concliiNlons.  unbiased  by  the 
opinion  of  .iudges,  as  to  the  eiiuipnient  tt.at  best 
HeeniH  to  suit  his  ne<i;Is. 

This  Is  an  oiipoiiiiiitty  that  farmers  interested 
in  traction  farming  Mhoiild  not  miss,  lie  who  attends 
will  not  have  to  take  anybody's  word  about  the 
performance  or  non-iierforniance  of  any  tyiie.  From  the  dcmonKtratlon 
he  will  be  better  nble  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

F.    I..  l'KTKR.SON, 
Division  of  Farm  Itleciinnics, 

University   of  California. 


Peterson. 


need  that  an  enormous  premium  is 
placed  upon  prompt  and  rapid  action 
at  all  times  when  the  stock  of  mois- 
ture is  endangered.  The  traction  en- 
gine works  swiftly.  It  is  tireless.  It 
relieves  the  farmer  from  rush  and 
anxiety,  and  he  has  turned  to  it 
eagerly  as  the  I'ever  by  ivhich  he  can 
control  the  moisture  situation.  This 
one  advantage,  capacity,  has  made 
him  master  of  his  environment. 
Were  there  no  other  consideration  in 
its  favor,  the  tractor  would  still  hold 
an  important  place  in  dry-land  agri- 
culture. Methods  vary  with  condi- 
tions and  with  people.  Each  section^ 
gains  its  ends  independently.  Yet 
into  every  part  of  the  great  semi-arid 
plains  the  traction  engine  has  found 
its  way  and  proved  its  usefulness.  A 
review  of  farm  practice  in  dry-farm- 
ing districts  reveals  no  condition 
where  it  is  not  a  most  useful  servant. 

New  and  more  fertile  farms  under- 
lie the  old,  and  farmers  are  adding  to 
their  acres  by  doubling  the  depth  of 
plowing.  Not  only  do  they  double 
the  feeding  ground  for  the  roots  of 
plants,  but  they  more  than  double  the 
moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Animals,  already  limited  in  number 
by  the  crop-cycle  which  enforces  a 
long,  expensive  period  of  maintenance 
each  year  with  no  return,  cannot 
profitably  be  kept  to  do  this  increas- 
ingly difficult  work.  Only  the  in- 
sensate mechanical  tractor  combines 
the  strength,  endurance  and  economy 
of  maintenance  necessary  to  coax 
satisfactory  yields  from  this  region 
of  fertile  soil  and  uncertain  rainfall, 
and  convert  them  into  large  net 
profits. 

In  selecting  a  tractor  there  are 
countless  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  One  should  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  investment;  the  ef- 
ficiency in  various  particulars;  the 
question  of  fuel  supply;  the  cost  of 
maintenance  during  work  and  idle- 
ness; the  attendance  required;  the 
concentration  of  power;  the  speed; 
effect  upon  the  soil;  the  range  of  use- 
fulness; the  endurance  and  the  many 
phases  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
essential  considerations. 
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Draw  Bar  Pull  of  Tractors 


-By  G.  A.  Smith- 


With  the  Farm  Scientists 


TT'ICXS  of  tliousands  of  dollars  in 
^  time  and  money  have  been  spent 
by  difTerent  manufacturers  in  develop- 
ing a  traction  engine  which  will  be 
commercial  in  its  practicability  for 
general  farm  use.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  large  tractors  having  60  to 
100  h.  p.  engines  have  been  success- 
ful on  large  ranches,  and  that  the 
work  has  been  accomplished  more 
satisfactorily  and  cheaper  than  with 
horses-  But  it  has  been  found  that 
the  large  machine  cannot  always  be 
used  as  a  general  utility  machine,  par- 
ticularly on  small  farms,  on  account 
of  its  size  and  weight,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  now  demanding  and  has  de- 
manded for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  a  machine  which  will  take  the 
place  of  six  or  eight  animals,  or  even 
ten  animals  as  a  maximum,  but  in 
this  machine  they  demand  something 
which  will  actually  take  the  place  in 
draw  bar  pull  of  the  stock  it  replaces, 
an  engine  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
used  for  stationary  work,  a  machine 
which  can  be  used  for  general  plow- 
ing or  cultivating  orchards,  vineyards, 
etc.,  or  for  hauling  in  the  tield  or  on 
the  road,  and  in  spare  time  be  used 
as  a  stationary  engine  for  pumping, 
sawing  wood,  cutting  feed,  or  any 
other  thing  the  rancher  may  find  for 
it  to  do.  They  demand  that  this  ma- 
chine shall  turn  easily,  shall  work 
equally  successful  in  sandy  or  wet 
soils,  and,  more  than  this,  they  demand 
a  machine  which  actually  replaces  the 
number  of  horses  it  is  supposed  to, 
and  continue  in  daily  practical  and 
continuous  operation  under  such  con- 
ditions without  heavy  maintenance  or 
upkeep  costs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
wondering  what  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  engine  and  this  particular 
continuous  every  day  draw-bar  horse 
power  pull  which  is  actually  to  take 
the  place  of  a  certain  number  of  ani- 
mals it  replaces.  .A  tractor,  to  be 
correctly  rafed,  should  have  sufficient 
engine  power  to  pull  its  load  up  a 
reasonable  incline,  to  have  power  so 
that  in  a  pinch,  on  the  turn,  it  will 
be  able  to  carry  its  load. 

The  old  way  of  rating  the  large 
tractors  at  half,  or  even  a  little  bet- 
ter, of  their  engine  power  as  the  horse 
k  power  pull  at  the  draw-bar  has  been 
proven  by  the  small  tractor  to  be  in- 
correct, because  we  will  suppose  a 
60  to  65  h.  p.  engine  on  a  tractor  giv- 
ing under  the  old  ratings  a  30  horse 
draw  bar  pull,  we  find  that  it  did 
actually  take  the  place  of  25  to  30 
horses,  providing  these  animals  were 
strung  out  in  one  team,  and  the  trac- 
tor worked  under  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  a  similar  load  continuously, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  it  is 
impossible  to  gauge  the  ultimate  pull 
of  a  team  of  2i  to  30  horses  all 
stung  out  at  one  time  and  probably 
being  that  25  or  30  horses  strung  out 
only  equal  the  pull  of  perhaps  18.  Cus- 
tom, however,  has  taught  us  to  say 
that  a  certain  size  harvester  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plows  take  18,  20  or 
25  horse  power,  as  the  case  may  be, 
without  any  real  knowledge  except  a 
thoretical  one  of  what  a  team  of  this 
size  actually  did  pull,  and  it  was 
found  that  half  the  engine  horse 
pull  of  a  tractor  did  average  about 
the  horse  pull  of  a  large  team  of  that 
size. 

The  rancher  knows  what  he  can 
do  with  an  eight  horse  team,  knows 
just  what  it  will  pull,  and  finds  that 
he  can  get  the  maximum  pull  out 
of  each  animal  in  a  team  of  this  size. 
There  is  no  guess  about  what  an 
eight  horse  team  will  do,  and  we  find 
that  taking  the  average  eight  horse 
team  it  will  pull  along  steadily  equal 
to  the  strain  of  so  many  pounds  dy- 
namometer test,  and  that  when  it  has 
to  get  down  to  pull  up  grade  or  in  a 
pinch  it  can  pull  equal  to  so  many 
pounds  dynamometer  pull,  which  is 


equal  to  fifteen  horses  in  an  ordinary 
pull — that  is,  providing  the  fifteen 
horses  were  strung  out  in  one  team. 
The  question  is,  should  the  commer- 
cial tractor  be  rated  at  this  maxi- 
mum or  ultimate  pull  of  an  eight 
horse  team  or  should  it  be  rated  at 
the  actual  pull  an  eight  horse  team 
can  do  day  in  and  day  out  without 
being  overstrained. 

Another  thing  must  be  taken  into 


n't  EMONS  which  have  been  frost- 
^  ed  should  be  thawed  gradually, 
as  the  injury  then  will  be  mnch  less 
than  if  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  will  thaw  out  rapidly."  This 
is  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
reached  by  the  experts  of  the  De- 
partment of  .-\griculture  as  a  result 
of  tests  made  in  Southern  California. 
Samples  of  this  fruit  were  compared 


A GENERAL  programme  of  the  tractor  demonstrations  that  will 
to  be  held  at  Fresno,  February  19,  20  and  21,  has  been  arranged  as 
follows: 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19. 
Forenoon — Assembly  demonstrations  of  the  large  and  heavy  tractors. 

Assembly  demonstrations  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard  tractors. 
Afternoon — Private  demonstrations  of  all  classes  of  tractors. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20. 
Forenoon — Private  demonstrations  of  all  classes  of  tractors. 
Afternoon — Demonstration  of  orchard  and  vineyard  tractors  in  actual 
work  in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21. 
Forenoon — Private  demonstrations  of  all  classes  of  tractors. 
Afternoon — Demonstrations  ol  actual  farm  work  by  the  large  classes  of 
tractors. 

The  demonstrations  will  all  be  under  actual  working  conditions  and 
will  be  supervised  by  Professor  F.  L.  Peterson,  head  of  the  division  of 
farm  mechanics  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of 
California;  a  practical  farmer  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 

A  tract  of  land  convenient  to  the  electric  car  lines  and  close  to 
Fresno  has  been  arranged  for  on  which  the  tests  will  be  made. 

Lunches  will  be  furnished  on  the  grounds  and  other  conveniences 
will  be  provided. 

The  tractor  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  have  selected 
the  Hotel  Fresno  for  their  headquarters. 


consideration  in  regard  to  tractor 
pull.  Every  time  we  put  our  foot 
down  in  wet  or  in  sandy  ground  our 
weight  sinking  the  foot  in  the  ground 
creates  a  depression  which  when  we 
pull  our  foot  out  creates  a  suction. 
This  is  true  with  animals.  It  is  also 
true  with  tractors.  A  man  or  horse 
walking  along  level  sandy  or  wet 
ground  has  to  rest  every  now'  and 
then  in  order  to  recuperate  and  re- 
store the  energy  lost  in  his  first  ef- 
forts, but  his  energy  recuperated  the 
man  or  horse  is  able  to  go  ahead  with 
renewed  vigor  for  a  short  time  until 
he  rests  again.  This  condition  is 
not  true  of  a  tractor's  transmittive 
power,  because  the  engine  only  ap- 
plies a  certain  amount  of  energy  to 
the  transmittive  power,  forcing  the 
transmittive  power  to  continue  at  a 
certain  speed.  If  the  tractor  is 
stopped  this  transmittive  power  has 
no  possible  way  of  recuperating  or 
storing  up  the  expended  energy  be- 
cause it  must  depend  upon  the  en- 
gine to  deliver  this  power  to  it,  and 
this  cannot  be  delivered  until  the 
transmittive  power  is  in  movement. 
It  can,  therefore,  readily  be  seen  that 
a  tractor  must  be  built  so  that  it 
can  transmit  its  maximum  transmit- 
tive power  without  resting  to  store 
up  energy  •for  a  limited  period  of 
time. 

We  say  here  that  even  this  actual 
rated  daily  horse  power  pull  should 
have  a  margin  of  safety.  For  example, 
we  buy  a  gas  engine  or  an  electric 
motor  or  any  other  power  apparatus 
which  is  sold  to  us  at  a  certain  horse 
power  with  a  guarantee  that  it  has 
been  tested  out  at  its  factory  at  10 
per  cent  over  its  rated  horse  power. 
This  extra  allowance  of  horse  pow- 
er as  a  factor  of  safety  in  the  en- 
gine or  motor  is  given  because  the 
manufacturer  knows  that  for  his  ma- 
chine to  stand  up  without  excessive 
repair  costs  he  must  give  himself  a 
factor  of  safety  at  its  normal  opera- 
tion. The  buyer  of  a  tractor  should 
look  for  this  factor  of  safety  in  the 
machine  he  buys. 


each  week  for  several  months  with 
unfrozen  lemons  stored  under  the 
same  conditions  for  the  same  length 
of  time  and  with  fruit  which  had 
been  left  on  the  trees  in  the  frosted 
grove.  In  appearance,  taste,  weight, 
acidity  and  quantity  of  juice,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  frosted  lemons 
which  were  picked  and  stored  where 
they  thawed  gradually  compared  well 
with  the  unfrozen  fruit.  That  which 
was  left  on  the  trees  lost  juice  rapid- 
ly and  decreased  in  specific  gravity 
and  general  appearance,  due  to  an 
ever  increasing  thickness  of  the  skin 
and  to  puffy  hollow  centers. 
/^NLY  27  per  cent  of  the  tillable 
land  of  the  United  States  is 
actually  under  cultivation,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  based  upon  reports  of 
35.000  correspondents.  These  reports 
were  obtained  in  order  to  gain  in- 
formation as  to  the  tillable  area  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of 
land  that  cannot  be  used  for  crops 
that  have  to  be  plowed,  but  available 
for  pasture  or  fruits,  and  the  total 
number  of  acres  that  never  can  be 
used   for   agricultural  purposes. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  acres 
that  are  now  tilled,  abont  375  acres 
may  be  tilled  when  the  country  is 
fully  developed. 

'  I  'he  average  life  of  horses  and 
*  automobiles  may  be  increased 
and  the  cost  of  hauling  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Roads  of  the 
Department  of  -Agricnlture,  by  relo- 
cating many  old  roads  and  the  more 
scientific  laying  out  of  new  ones.  The 
natural  tendency  in  road  building  is 
to  build  a  straight  road,  whether  it 
goes  over  steep  grades  or  hills,  or 
not,  and  pulling  over  these  grades 
naturally  adds  to  the  wear  and  tear 
on  horses  and  vehicles.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Oflfice  of  Roads  is  that 
the  longest  way  around  may  often 
be  the  shortest  and  most  economical 
way  home,  and  that  frequently  by 
building  a  highway  around  a  hill  or 
grade,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 


tillable  land,  but  little  appreciable 
distance  is  added  and  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  reduced  strain  of 
hauling. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  point  ont  that  the  running  of 
a  road  and  the  resulting  traffic 
through  a  farm,  where  there  are 
good  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  gn"ain, 
fruit  or  vegetables,  has  a  certain  ad- 
vertising value,  and  in  many  instances 
makes  the  land  more  valuable.  In 
other  cases,  the  importance  of  such 
a  level  road  to  the  community  is  so 
great  that  it  might  well  repay  those 
using  the  road  to  give  the  farmer 
the  equivalent  in  land  equally  good 
in  place  of  what  he  has  sacrificed  to 
the  common  welfare. 
An  experiment  made  recently  by 
the  Utah  station  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  thinning  the  fruit 
as  a  means  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  first-class  apples. 
Eight-year-old  Ben  Davis  trees  with 
the  fruit  thinned  to  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  4  inches  apart  gave  a  net  in 
crease  per  tree  of  $l.lfi  as  compared 
with  unfhinned  fruit.  The  Jonathans 
showed  a  net  increase  of  30  cents  per 
tree.  The  same  Jonathan  trees 
thinned  in  the  same  manner  in  1!)12 
gave  a  net  increase  of  71  cents  per 
tree  over  unthinned  trees.  In  prac- 
tice the  cost  of  thinning  appears  to 
be  offset  by  the  reduced  cost  of  sort- 
ing when  the  fruit  is  packed. 
r^HERE  are  many  people  who 
*■  question  the  value  of  the  boys  and 
girls'  clubs  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, some  claiming  that  the 
movement  is  nothing  more  than  a 
fad  and  is  productive  of  little  good. 
Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry state  that  these  clubs  are  per- 
forming the  function  for  which  they 
were  established.  They  were  or- 
ganized as  an  outlet  for  activities  of 
boys  who  wished  to  become  demon- 
strators of  better  methods  of  farm- 
ing, to  encourage  more  boys  and 
girls  to  become  actively  interested 
in  the  practical  side  of  farm  and 
home  problems,  to  create  a  whole- 
some co-operation  among  members 
of  the  family  and  the  clubs,  and  to 
furnish  teachers  the  connecting  link 
between  practical  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  the  school. 

How  well  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  the 
founder  of  the  movement,  builded  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  clubs  are 
arousing  a  spirit  of  %vholesome  co- 
operation among  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home.  The  boys  are 
assisting  the  father  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply of  bread  and  meat  on  the  farm, 
and  the  girls  are  aiding  the  mother 
to  fill  the  pantry  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  have  hitherto  gone 
to  waste. 

'I 'HE  Secretarj-  of  .Agriculture  has 
*  appointed  a  committee  "to  con- 
duct a  general  inquiry  into  the  vari- 
ous factors  which  have  brought  about 
the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions 
with  respect  to  meat  production  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  beef,  with  a  view  to  suggest- 
ing possible  methods  for  improve- 
ment." The  work  of  the  committee 
will  be  centered  largely  on  the  study 
of  economic  questions  involved  in 
the  production,  transportation, 
slaughter  and  marketing  of  meat.  .A.s 
the  first  step  the  committee  will  in- 
vestigate carefully  the  changes  with- 
in the  last  two  or  three  decades 
which  have  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  centralizing  of  the 
meat  industry.  .\mong  the  impor- 
tant considerations  to  be  gone  into 
will  be  the  taking  jfi  of  the  public 
lands,  the  effect  of  the  capacity  of 
the  range,  especially  on  the  remain- 
ing public  lands  and  forest  reserves 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  changes  in 
the  laws  to  make  the  public  lands  of 
greater  use  in  cattle  raising. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  National  Crime-Neglect  of  Farm  Machinery 


A  FARMER  invests  an  even 
$1,000  in  a  slick  new  automo- 
bile. He  gives  his  new  beauty  just 
as  much  care  as  he  would  to  a  prize- 
winning  colt  or  a 
blue-ribbon  p  e  n  - 
of  chickens. 

The  same  farm- 
er may  invest  hun- 
dreds of  dollars 
in  farm  machin- 
ery, pull  it  home, 
use  it  for  a  few 
weeks  to  harvest 
his  valuable  crops 
and  then  desert 
it,  leaving  the 
winds,  the  rains 
and  the  snows  to 
hammer  it  grad- 
ually to  pieces, 
while  the  auto- 
mobile stands 
in  the  perfect 
shelter  of  an  air- 
tight garage. 

The  riding 
plows,  cultivators, 
drills,  corn  plant- 
ers, hayrakes, 
mowers  and  bind- 
ers are  the  real 
workers  on  the 
farm,  and  yet 
they  are  all  too 
often  shoved  un- 
ceremoniously out 
in  the  storm  to 
make  room  for 
the  top  buggy  or 
the  automobile. 

These  valuable  machines  are  often 
left  out  in  the  open  through  sheer 
carelessness,  and  then  what  happens? 
The  fall  rains  come  and  the  metal 
parts  begin  at  once  to  rust.  The  cold 
weather  soon  follows  and  the  paint 
begins  to  crack  and  peel  off.  By  the 
next  spring  each  individual  machine 
has  lost  an  alarming  percentage  in 
efficiency.  Its  value  is  materially  re- 
duced. Its  life  is  considerably  short- 
ened. 

.  It  may  be  that  the  farmer  will  try 
to  make  up  for  this  neglect  by  a  vig- 
orous use  of  tlie  oil  can,  but  often  he 
will  find  that  his  neglect  has  cost 
him  a  pretty  penny.  He  may  even 
make  the  resolve  that  he  will  never 
again  allow  his  expensive  machinery 
to  stand  out  in  the  open,  in  the  shel- 
ter of  a  tree,  in  a  leaky  shed,  an  open 
shed,  a  poorly  drained  shed  or  in  a 
combined  machine  shed  and  hen 
roost. 

If  he  has  the  time  and  sufficient 
inclination  he  will  set  about  building 
a  machine  shed  that  will  combine 
economy  with  convenience.  Before 
starting  work  on  it  he  will  decide 
that  it  should  be  in  a  handy  place,  so 
teams  starting  out  for  the  fields 
jvould  pass  by  it,  that  it  should  be 
perfectly  dry  and  protected  from  im- 
proper drainage,  that  it  must  in  turn 
protect  against  sun,  wind  and  mois- 
ture and  must  not  cost  too  much. 

If  he  builds  a  two-story  shed  20x30 
feet  he  will  be  able  to  store  on  the 
first  floor  a  riding  plow,  two  culti- 
vators, binder,  mower,  grindstone, 
hayrake,  grain  drill,  two  smoothing 
harrows,  a  slin  scraper  and  a  lister, 
besides  some  smaller  tools.  Besides, 
he  will  have  plenty  of  room  for  a  set 
of  carpenter  and  blacksmith  tools,  so 
as  to  do  repair  work  in  the  shed.  On 
the  second  floor  he  can  store  a  hay 
tedder  if  he  takes  it  apart,  several 
light  tools,  stoves  not  in  use,  some 
household  goods  and  many  other 
articles.  In  other  words,  such  a  shed 
as  this  is  plenty  large  enough  for  the 
implements  on  a  quarter-section 
farm,  provided  there  is  room  enough 
in  some  other  building  for  storing 
the  wagon  and  buggy. 

It  has  been  declared  that  at  least 


 By  G.  F.  Paul  

good  care"  consists  in     self.    A  man  may  house  his  machin- 


one-half  of  "good  care"  consists  m 
keeping  the  machinery  properly  re- 
paired, in  good  adjustment  and  thor- 
oughly oiled  when  in  use.    It  is  very 


ery  all  right  when  it  is  not  in  use, 
but  he  may  give  it  very  poor  care 
when  he  is  using  it.    It  is  very  easy 


A   striking   illustration   of   combined   thrift   and  neslect. 


it  was  found  that  twenty-four,  or 
nearly  one-half,  had  no  shelters 
worthy  the  name  of  machine  sheds, 
that  eight  of  the  shelters  were  in  a 
very  poor  state 
of  repair  and 
that  the  remain- 
i*ng  twenty-three 
cared  only  fairly 
well  for  the  ma- 
chinery on  the 
farms.  These 
farmers  were  not 
of  what  would  be 
called  the  shift- 
less type..  They 
were  rather  of 
the  kind  of  men 
who  prefer  t  o 
bunch  what  ma- 
chinery they  can 
in  the  driveways 
of  the  corncribs 
or  the  barn  and 
allow  the  other 
machines  to  shift 
for  themselves  as 
best  they  can. 

Nothing  de- 
tracts more  from 
the    general  ap- 
pearance    of  a 
farm  than  a  dil- 
apidated binder 
or  hay  -loader 
standing     i  n  a 
state  of  utter  ruin 
with    the  weeds 
growing  high 
around    it  and 
the  chickens 
making  it  a  convenient  roosting  place. 
If  the  machines  are  useless  why  not  at 
least  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by 
sending  them  off  to  the  junk  pile  in- 
stead   of   allowing   them    to  stand 
around  as  a  striking  monument  to 
neglect  and  shiftlessness? 

The  modern  farmer  must  watch  his 
machines  as  he  would  his  work- 
horses and  give  them  the  care  and 
shelter  that  they  deserve. 


Convenient  machine  shed  and  feeding  stalls, 

evident  that  more  farmers  give  ma-  to  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 

chinery  good  care  when  in  use  than  such  a  policy. 

properly  care  for  it  when  not  in  use.         During   a    recent   investigation  of 

However,  the  life  of  farm  machinery  this  subject  in  northern  Indiana,  out 

depends  largely  upon  the  owner  him-  of  a  total  of  fifty-five  farms  inspected 


The  Farm  Tool  Chest 


nr'HE    following    tools    should  be 
^    found  in  every  farmer's  work- 
shop: 

One-tenth  tooth  cross-cut  handsaw. 
One  quarter  half  ripsaw. 
One  set  firmer  chisels,    V*    to  iV* 
inches,  by  eighths. 
One  jack  plane. 
One  fore  plane. 
One  smooth  plane. 
One  draw  knife. 
One  hammer. 
One  nail  set. 
One  carpenter's  square. 
One  try  square. 
One  two-foot  folding  rule. 
One  tool  grinder. 

There  are  many  other  tools,  not 
included  in  this  list,  that  are  handy 
and  useful,  but  with  those  given  all 


ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  may  be 

made. 

The  cost  of  these  tools  is  not  great, 
and  will  soon  be  saved  over  the  cost 
of  repairing  by  a  carpenter. 

Repairs  to  buildings  should  be  made 
just  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them 
is  discovered.  If  a  repair  is  post- 
poned for  a  more  convenient  time,  in 
a  great  many  cases  that  time  never 
comes,  and  in  other  cases  the  cost 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

Repairing  increases  both  the  ap- 
pearani^e  of  buildings  and  their  life. 

Keeping  everything  in  good  repair, 
such  as  buildings,  fences,  machinery, 
ditches,  etc.,  is  the  work  of  a  pros- 
perous farmer. 

With  the  tools  listed  here  at  hand 
the  farmer  can  make  repairs  quickly 
and  at  a  very  small  cost. 


Moist  Subsoil 

The  condition  of  the  subsoil  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the 
downward  movement  of  water.  In  a 
dry  soil  the  natural  precipitation 
moves  downward  very  slowly  and  the 
majority  of  the  moisture  will  be 
stored  near  the  surface  where  the  loss 
of  water  by  evaporation  goes  on  the 
most  rapidly.  When  the  subsoil  is 
moist  the  water  moves  more  freely 
and  goes  to  greater  depths.  Investi- 
gations at  Utah  show  that  when 
desert  land  is  broken  for  cropping 
purposes  the  precipitation  penetrates 
farther  and  farther  into  the  soil  with 
each  year  of  cultivation  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  loosening  of  the  top 
soil,  and  as  the  lower  layers  become 
moist  the  watei  is  enabled  to  slide 
down  more  easily  to  greater  depths. 

This  is  a  very  important  principle 
for  the  dry  farmer  to  understand,  as 
he  can  take  the  necessary  precautions 
to  keep  his  soil  from  getting  very  dry 
below  the  first  foot.  If  a  soil  does 
become  extremely  dry  it  should  be 
summer  tilled  without  cropping  so  as 
to  get  the  subsoil  into  a  moist  con- 
dition. 


Danger  of  Loose  Wire 

Don't  leave  any  loose  wires  lying 
around  the  farm  anywhere,  especially 
where  the  colts  and  horses  run.  It 
only  takes  two  seconds  to  knock  a 
hundred  dollars  off  the  value  of  the 
horse. 


Quarters  for  Hogs 

Never  compel  hogs  to  sleep  in 
straw  stacks,  manure  piles  or  any 
place  where  they  will  come  out 
steaming  and  sneezing  in  the  morn- 
ing. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


■pUTTE  COUNTY,  Earle 
^  Mills. — At  least  :ir>  per  cent 
of  the  oranges  that  were  left 
unpicked  at  the  time  of  the  big 
storm  at  the  first  of  the  month 
were  badly  scarred. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  new 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  thus  far 
received,  have  been  prunes. 
This  is  quite  a  change  from  the 
heavy  almond  plantings  of  last 
season.  The  usual  acreage  will  be 
planted  to  cereals  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  permit. 

Live  stock  has  fallen  oflf  in  num- 
bers in  the  last  few  years,  but  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  quality. 

KINGS  COUNTY.  B.  V.  Sharp.— 
This  promises  to  be  a  bum|)er  year. 
Fruit  trees  look  fine  and  fruit  buds 
are  plentiful  and  healthy-  Grain  crops 
will  be  large  and  there  will  be  ex- 
tensive plantings  of  fruit  trees. 

Farmers  are  increasing  their  beards 
of  live  stock  and  are  breeding  up  their 
animals. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  Will- 
iam Wood. — The  condition  of  citrus 
fruit  is  e.xcellent.  The  frujt  has  im- 
proved in  size  and  appearance  very 
much  during  the  last  month,  owing 
to  favorable  weather  conditions.  Shall 
have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  full  crop 
of  oranges  throughout  Southern  Cali- 
ifornia,  and  lemons  probably  better 
than  one-third  of  a  crop.  The  quality 
of  the  oranges  is  especially  good  also, 
smooth,  thin  skinned  and  unusually 
sweet. 

An  unusually  large  acreage  of  grain 
for  this  period  of  the  season  is  being 
sown,  owing  to  good  conditions  of 
soil  and  promise  of  a  favorable  sea- 
son. In  many  instances  the  grain  is 
coming  up  and  looks  line.  Prospects 
never  better  for  a  large  grain  crop. 

The  livestock  industry  of  Los 
Angeles  county  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  area  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  except  the  dairy  industry 
about  the  city.  Conditions  were 
never  better  for  livestock  interests 
for  the  time  of  year.  A  plentiful 
supplj'  of  green  feed  is  available  all 
over  the  county,  owing  to  our  early 
rains  and  warm  weather.  The  warm 
weather  is  favorable  also  for  the 
health  of  the  stock.  Dairying  inter- 
ests are  advancing  somewhat,  as  the 
market  here  is  excellent  for  dairy 
products. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  citrus 
nursery  stock  throughout  the  county. 
Deciduous  nursery  stock  is  also  in 
good  supply  and  good  condition.  A 
good  many  orchards  will  be  planted 
this  year,  and  indications  are  good 
for  their  getting  a  fine  start.  They 
should  all  make  good  orchards  if  lo- 
cation is  right. 

The  orange  trees  injured  by  frost  a 
year  ago  have  recovered  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree,  and  the  crop  this  year  is 
very  gratifying.  The  Imon  trees  were 
in  many  cases  injured  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  which  necessitated  cutting  back 
the  tops  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
the  growth  in  the  past  year  has  been 
unexcelled,  and  the  crop  has  set  well 
on  all  of  the  old  wood  which  re- 
mained. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY,  J.  B. 
Hickman. — Warm  weather  has  hur- 
ried blossoms  in  the  .Aromas  section. 
Almonds  and  cherry  buds  are  swell- 
ing and  occasional  blossoms  are  seen. 
Grain  and  feed  crops  are  well  started. 
In  the  Aromas,  Cameros  and  San 
Miguel  districts  about  15,000  decid- 
uous trees  have  been  received  and 
more  are  ordered.  Plantings  will  be 
heavy. 

MERCED  COUNTY,  N.  H.  WU-. 
son. — Large  shipments  of  fruit  trees 
are  coming  into  the  county.  Figs, 
peaches  and  olives  predominate. 
There  will  be  a  large  acreage  planted 
this  year.    Vines,  mostly  Malagas  and 


The  reports  of  the  crop  conditions,  at  published  in  the  accompanying  article,  are 
made  by  the  various  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Fann." 
They  were  sent  in  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  of  January  and  are  abso- 
lutely reliable.    Reports  are  also  made  on  the  livestock  conditions. 


Thompsons,  are  coming  in  gradually 
and  the  vineyard  acreage  will  be  ma- 
terially increased. 

All  range  cattle  are  doing  well. 
There  is  plenty  of  feed.  Cattle  men 
are  bringing  in  feeders  from  other 
States.  Dairy  men  are  greatly  im- 
proving their  herds  and  the  results 
are  noticeable.  Sheep  and  hog  breed- 
ers are  seeking  better  stock. 

NAPA  COUNTY,  A.  D.  Butler.— 
Conditions  are  most  favorable  for  a 
bumper  crop  in  1914.  All  crops  are 
looking  well  and  there  will  be  a  big 
acreage  for  the  harvester. 

NEVADA  COUNTY,  D.  F.  Nor- 
ton.— .-^11  deciduous  fruit  trees  show 
an  immensely  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
buds,  which  gives  promise  of  a  boun- 
tiful crop  for  the  coming  year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop 
is  in  the  market.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  citrus  trees  in  this  sec- 
tion are  free  from  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  and  clean  fruit  is  the  re- 
sult. Winter  vegetables  are  in  good 
condition.  All  early  sown  grain  is 
looking  well.  There  has  been  an 
abundance  of  rain  and  very  •little 
frost.  This  looks  well  for  a  big  crop. 
Stock  is  in  good  pasture.  The  num- 
ber of  animals  has  not  increased  ap- 
preciably in  the  last  few  years,  but 
there  has  been  a  big  improvement  in 
the  quality.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement. 

The  planting  of  deciduous  fruits 
will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  county.  Bartlett  pears  will  lead 
with  apples,  plums  and  peaches  fol- 
lowing. A  big  acreage  will  be  set  to 
walnuts,  with  the  I'ranquette  and  the 
Eureka  varieties  predominating.  Sev- 
eral acres  will  be  planted  to  Ro- 
chester and  American  Sweet  chest- 
nuts. Some  oranges  and  olives  will 
be  planted. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  Roy  K. 
Bishop. — There  is  an  extension  of 
apricot  planting  in  this  county. 

Citrus  fruits  are  in  fine  condition. 
Lemons  have  set  a  very  fine  crop. 
Just  what  the  extent  of  new  plant- 
ing of  citrus  will  be  cannot  be  told 
at  this  date. 

Celery,  bellpeppers,  string  beans 
and  peas  are  in  fine  condition. 

Plowing  and  seeding  of  grains  is 
progressing.  The  prospects  now  are 
for  a  fine  yield. 

Live  stock  is  limited  in  production 
in  this  county.  It  is  confined  to  foot- 
hill pastures.  It  is  being  extended. 
There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in 
quality  and  size  of  horses  and  mules 
for  farm  work.  Former  producers  of 
sheep  have  gone  into  the  cattle  bus- 
iness. 

There  has  been  but  three  light 
frosts  this  season.  There  have  been 
no  winds.  The  rainfall  has  been  sat- 
isfactory and  ample  to  date. 

PLACER  COUNTY,  H.  H.  Bow- 
man.— Despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  more  rainy  days  than  usual 
and  consequently  a  shorter  planting 
season  there  will  be  at  least  800  acres 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  planted.  The 
list  includes  peaches  25  per  cent,  pears 
25  per  cent,  plums  40  per  cent  and 
cherries  10  per  cent.  Several  orchard- 
ists  have  experimented  with  cover 
crops  this  season  and  they  are  making 
a  good  growth.  Buds  on  fruit  trees 
are  plentiful  and  they  are  not  ab- 
normally advanced.  All  oranges  and 
olives  have  gone  into  market.  There 


is  every  indication  of  an  abundant 
crop  for  1914. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY.  F.  R. 
Bloomer. — Pruning  is  well  advanced 
on  deciduous  trees.  The  orchards,  as 
a  general  rule,  were  irrigated  last  sum- 
mer, and  this  combined  with  the 
abundant  rains  this  winter  has  de- 
veloped large  thrifty  buds.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  planting  of  pears  and 
peaches. 

Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
fruits  remain  in  the  groves.  The 
season  has  been  a  profitable  one  for 
the  growers  of  this  fruit.  Thousands 
of  nursery  orange  trees  will  be 
planted  this  spring.  The  pruning  of 
grapes  is  about  half  completed.  There 
will  be  some  planting  of  vineyards 
near  Florin.  Berries  are  looking  well. 
The  acreage  will  be  increased  par- 
ticularly in  the  Florin  and  Perkins 
sections.  Vegetables  are  being  mar- 
keted steadily  and  bringing  good 
profits. 

The  acreage  planted  to  cereals  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
county. 

.\  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
live  stock  is  reported.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  farmers  will 
not  sell  calves  to  butchers. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY,  C. 
W.  Beers. — Deciduous  fruit  tree  stock 
for  widely  extending  the  acreage  is 
being  received.  Sections  not  hereto- 
fore given  to  commercial  growing  of 
fruits  are  being  set  out.  The  early 
rains  will  enable  many  citrus  grow- 
ers, who  have  held  back  for  the  past 
year  from  enlarging  their  orchards,  to 
add  to  the  acreage  under  good  crop- 
ping conditions. 

Possibly  a  much  larger  acreage  will 
be  sown  to  lima  beans.  The  soil  is 
in  execellent  condition. 

SON9MA  COUNTY,  A.  R.  Gallo- 
way.— The  great  quantities  of  nur- 
sery stock  shipped  into  the  county,  to- 
gether with  the  considerable  amount 
of  home  grown  stock,  indicates  a 
large  planting  this  season.  The  tend- 
ency is  strongly  toward  the  prune, 
as  more  prune  trees  have  been  in- 
spected than  all  other  kinds  together. 
Citrus  fruits  look  well.  The  crop  is 
normal  and  the  qualitj-  excellent.  The 
planting  of  vines  will  not  be  as  heavy 
as  usual.  Owing  to  the  great  rains, 
grain  is  not  looking  well  on  much 
of  the  low  lands,  but  it  may  come  out 
later. 

There  is  very  little  increase  notice- 
able in  the  number  of  live  stock  in 
the  county,  but  the  quality  has  much 
improved  in  the  last  few  years. 

YUBA  COUNTY.  G.  W.  Harney. 
— The  situation  is  very  promising 
for  all  varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  grapes, 
berries  and  vegetables.  Farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  weather  oppor- 
tunities and  are  seeding  grain  when- 
ever possible.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  to  cereals.  Feed  for  live  stock 
is  better  than  for  several  years.  All 
calves  will  be  raised  to  maturity.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  January  11,527  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  had  been  passed  ' 
for  planting.  These  are  in  addition 
to  1,000  vines  and  1,200  berry  plants. 

SHASTA  COUNTY,  George  A. 
Lamiman. — All  varieties  of  deciduous 
fruits  are  well  set  with  fruit  buds  and 
look  well.  Pruning  is  well  under  way 
and  some  spraying  has  been  done. 
There  have  been  about  20,000  trees 
and  vines  shipped  into  the  county  for 
the   season,  a  large   percentage  be- 


ing olive  trees.  There  will  be 
quite  a  large  planting  of  de- 
ciduous trees.  Early  peaches 
will  be  planted  in  the  Happy 
Valley  district,  as  they  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  there  and  com- 
mand good  prices  in  the  early 
markets.  French  prunes  will 
also  be  largely  planted  in  the 
.Anderson  district,  with  apples 
going  to  the  mountain  sec- 
tions. There  are  a  good  many  thou- 
sand strawberries  being  planted  this 
season,  Marshall  being  the  principal 
variety. 

Grain,  which  was  early  sown,  got  a 
good  start  before  the  cold  storms 
set  in  and  is  doing  well.  This  sec- 
tion is  growing  quite  an  acreage  of 
corn  each  year,  which  is  quite  profit- 
able. 

The  dairy  interests  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  in  a  decided  im- 
provement in  milk  cows  and  the  new 
creamery  at  Anderson  has  been  a 
success  from  the  start.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  its  products  and 
another  year  will  see  a  large  increase 
in  the  output. 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  A.  L, 
Rutherford. — A  great  many  walnuts 
are  being  planted,  but  the  movement 
in  deciduous  trees,  especially  peaches, 
apricots  and  plums  is  small.  In  fact, 
some  peach  and  apricot  orchards  are 
being  pulled  out.  All  orchards  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Buds  have  set 
well  and  there  is  every  indication  of 
a  good  crop.  A  number  of  vineyards 
are  being  pulled  out  and  the  land 
seeded  to  grain.  There  will  be  a  big 
acreage  in  cereals  and  a  good  crop  is 
promised.  A  good  many  dairy  cows 
are  being  shipped  out  of  the  county, 
more  than  are  coming  in. 

YOLO  COUNTY,  G.  W.,  Hicks.— 
Abundant  rains  promise  one  of  the 
best  years  in  the  raising  of  barley  and 
wheat.  A  larger  acreage  than  usual 
is  sown  and  the  stand  is  excellent. 
If  spring  opens  up  favorably  the  al- 
falfa acreage  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

VENTURA  COUNTY,  R.  S.  Vaile. 

— The  crop  prospects  are  better  than 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  rainfall 
so  far  has  been  a  trifle  above  nor- 
mal and  has  come  in  well  distributed, 
gentle,  warm  showers,  which  have 
left  orchards  and  fields  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  hay  crop  is  practically  all 
planted  and  much  of  it  is  already  up- 
Much  of  our  beet  acreage  has  al- 
ready been  planted  and  some  of  it 
is  almost  ready  for  thinning.  De- 
spite the  lowering  of  prices  of  beets, 
there  will  be  a  normal  acreage  planted 
this  year. 

The  bean  farmers  feel  that  their 
fields  will  be  left  in  exceptionally 
good  condition  because  of  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  If 
the  season  continues  favorably  we 
should  have  a  bumper  crop.  As  this 
crop  averages  in  returns  to  the  farm- 
ers, nearly  $2,500,000,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries. 

The  live  stock  industry  in  Ventura 
county  is  not  a  large  one  with  the 
exception  of  sheep.  This  is  just  about 
holding  its  own  in  recent  years. 

I  estimate  that  there  will  be  1,000 
acres  of  deciduous  trees,  mostly  apri- 
cots, planted  in  the  county  this  sea- 
son, 1,500  acres  of  lemons,  500  acres 
of  oranges  and  500  acres  of  walnuts. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY.  Geo.  B. 
Weatherby. — A  large  acreage  will  be 
set  out  to  fruit.  Walnuts  are  beinw 
interplanted  in  some  sections  with 
apples,  pears  and  peaches.  The  dairy 
industry  is  increasing  -fcid  the  qualilj 
of  the  cows  is  improving.  Cow  test- 
ing associations  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  improvement.  They  have 
stimulated  interest  and  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  advisability  of  keep- 
ing only  the  high-grade  cow. 
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JPlHl  STRENGTH  OF/  M  \Tw  EVERY  PAKT\ 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR 


(4-Cylinder  Engine) 

(Registered  anil  Patented  In  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Countries.) 


FOR   ORCHARD   AND   VINEYARD   AND   GENERAL   FARM  WORK 

DESIGNED  for  an  8-horse  draw  bar  pull  with  surplus  power  to  pull  its  load  up  any  reasonable  grade  or  in  a 
pinch,  or  used  as  a  stationary  engine  for  any  class  of  work  requiring  up  to  25-30  H.  P. 


SIEVE-GRIP  WHEELS  DO  NOT 
SLIP  IN  WET  OR 
SANDY  SOIL 


ENGINE  AND  TRANSMISSION 
COMPLETELY  PROTECTED 
FROM  DUST  AND  DIRT 


Removable  smooth  steel  tires  are  furnished  for  HAULING  over  good  roads. 

SPECIFICATIONS 


TRACTOR. 
LENGTH  OF  TRACTOR— 12  feet,  5  inches. 
WIDTH  OF  TRACTOR— GO  inches. 
HIGHEST  PART  ABOVE  GROUND— 50  inches. 
TRACTION  WHEELS— Diameter,  48  inches. 

FRONT  WHEEL— Diameter,  32  inches;  13  inches  wide.    Has  3  guide 
rings. 

frame; — I-beams  and  crucible  steel. 

TRANSMISSION— Vanadium  steel  gears,  enclosed  and  running  in  oil. 
DRIVE— Floating  axle  with  hub  drive  to  crucible  steel  traction  wheels. 
SPEEDS— Two  ahead  and  two  reverse,  2  miles  and  4  miles  per  hour. 

Can  be  varied  with  speed  of  engine. 
CLUTCH — Samson  improved  marine;  double  expansion;  runs  in  oil. 
LEVERS— Two,  one  for  gear  shift,  one  for  go  ahead  and  reverse. 
BRAKES— Independent  foot  brake  for  each  traction  wheel  for  making 

short  turns. 

PULLEY — 20-inch  diameter,  8-inch  crown  face,  VA-'mch  bore.  Speed, 

:;.)0  to  300  r.  p.  m. 

WEIGHT  OF  TRACTOR— 7,500  pounds. 


POWER  PLANT. 
ENGINE — Samson  four-cylinder  L-Head  Tractor  Type,  four  cycle. 
CYLINDERS— 5-inch  bore  by  7-inch  stroke. 
CRANK  SHAFT— Diameter,  2/2  inches,  1-inch  offset. 
CRANK  PIN— Diameter,  2'/^  inches  by  2)4  inches. 

FIVE  CRANK  SHAFT  BEARINGS— Total  combined  width,  17  inches. 
PISTON  PIN— 1  15-lG-inch  diameter  and  hollow.    Three  oiling  methods 
to  piston  pin. 

VALVES — Inlet  and  exhaust  are  mechanically  operated.  (Valves  are 
lifted  plumb,  without  side  strain,  and  are  enclosed.) 

VALVE  CHAMBERS — Water  jacketed  and  provided  with  caps  for  easy 
access  to  valves. 

CLEANING  PLUGS — In  center  of  cylinder  heads,  easily  removed. 

ENGINE  SPEED— 525  to  575  r.  p.  m. 

BRAKE  HORSE  POWER— 25  to  30. 

IGNITldfe^  — High-tension  magneto  mounted  on  engine. 

CARBURETER— Has  no  moving  parts. 

PUMP— Rotary.    (  Bronze.) 

RADIATOR— Tubular,  with  fan. 

LUBRICATION — Mechanically  operated  force  feed  oiler,  with  tubes 

leading  to  each  part  to  be  lubricated. 
FUEL — Engine  distillate.    Fitted  to  use  kerosene,  when  ordered. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  O.  A. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Stockton,  California 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Stitch  in  Time 
Saves  Nine" 

An  Old  and  a  True  Saying 

Here  is  a  good  illustration 
to  prove  it :  A  farmer  found 
his  soil  was  producing  less 
each  3'ear.  He  worked  as 
hard,  plowed,  harrowed,  cul- 
tivated, irrigated,  all  at  the 
proper  time;  tended  as  care- 
fully as  ever,  but  the  crop 
was  less. 

He  then  realized  that  the 
soil  was  wearing  out ;  that 
labor  and  water  alone 
wouldn't  bring  as  good  crops 
as  before.  He  feared  that  it 
was  wasting,  that  it  was  ex- 
hausted, that  it  was  no  long- 
er fertile. 

He  didn't  whine  about  the 
matter,  but  cast  about  to 
seek  a  remedy,  the  same  as 
he  would  if  a  horse  were 
taken  sick  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  work. 

The  farmer  learned  that 
soils  need  refreshing,  like  his 
team,  which  must  be  re- 
placed by  younger  horses 
when  the  older  ones  give 
out;  that  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  two  things:  organ- 
ic matter — that  is,  organ- 
isms containing  life— and  in- 
organic matter. 

He  found  out  that  to 
make  crops  grow,  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil  must 
be  kept  fully  alive,  else  the 
result  would  be  a  failure,  or 
partly  so. 

He  also  found  out  that 
it  would  cost  far  less  to  keep 
those  soil  organisms  alive 
than  it  would  to  try  to  resur- 
rect them  after  they  were 
dead. 

If  you  will  write  to  us  for 
the  booklet,  "Feed  the  Soil 
That  Feeds  You,"  it  will  be 
promptly  mailed,  free.  It  e.x- 
plains  that  fertilizing  is  an 
investment,  not  an  e.xpense. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

703    Townsend  Street 
San  Francisco 


Work  for  1914 


Clean    St  u  m  p  Land 

WithAMonarchSteel  Stump  Puller 


■By  G.  W.  Harney 


'  I  I  ERE  are  three  important  sub- 
jects  affcctiiiR  horticulturists  and, 
in  fact,  general  farming  in  California 
at  the  present  time:  the  need  of  co- 
operation among  the  growers,  new 
methods  in  farm  work  and  the  grow- 
ing of  exhil>its  for  the  San  Fran- 
ci^co  International  Exposition. 

Growers  in  every  line  must  get  to- 
gether. They  should  commence  this 
winter  and  use  the  rural  school 
l-.ouses  or  churches  for  weekly  or 
.^emi-weekly  meetings;  organize 
formal  associations  and  get  ready  to 
st.md  together  in  all  questions  affect- 
ing their  business  as  a  whole.  United 
tliey  will  be  able  to  make  a  profit  in 
their  business;  divided  they  will  be 
CNpIoifed  by  the  great  buyers'  or- 
ganizations in  green  fruit,  in  dried 
friiit,  in  canning  fruit,  in  livestock 
and  in  cereals. 

Here  we  are.  coming  into  a  season 
that,  it  has  already  been  predicted, 
will  be  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
way  of  production  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  If  the  farmers  remain  un- 
organized they  will  get  nothing 
above  cost  for  their  crops.  Buyers' 
organizations  will  raise  the  cry  of 
overproduction  and  fix  prices  accord- 
ingly, well  knowing  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  any  crop  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia that  fixes  prices  but  world  de- 
mand and  world  consumption.  The 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  in  the 
,  way  of  quick  dissemination  of  world 
;  crop  statistics;  organized  buyers  have 
f.ncilities  for  studying  such  informa- 
tion; why  should  not  the  growers 
form  a  local  co-operative  business  as- 
sociation? The  help  that  each 
grower  will  derive  from  membership 
in  such  local  associations  will  be  sim- 
ply enormous. 

New  methods  in  farming  must  be 
adopted  and  there  are  so  many  that 
the  mention  of  one  may  serve  to  in- 
duce horticulturists  to  make  ftirther 
study.  .\  new  idea  in  spraj-ing  opera- 
tions for  stimulating  fruit  buds  con- 
sists of  adding  a  fertilizing  solvent 
to  any  ordinary  spray  solution.  One 
pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  di- 
luted gallon  of  spray  wash  was  used 
by  some  fruit  growers  in  this  vi- 
cinity with  excellent  results  last 
season  and  a  large  number  are  now 
spraying  with  nitrate  of  soda  added 
I  to  tiie  spray  material. 
1  Extra  fine  specimens  of  all  horti- 
I  cultural,  vegetable  and  cereal  prod- 
'  nets  must  be  grown  this  year,  1914, 
!  for  the  county  exhibits  that  must  be 
ready  for  display  in  February.  1915, 
at  the  San  Francisco  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  .-Ml 
!  the  counties  in  the  State  have  raised 
really  enormous  sums  for  the  collec- 
tion and  display  of  their  products. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  growers  to 
make  ready  to  win  a  part  of  this 
money.  County  Exposition  Commis- 
sions and  Boards  of  Supervisors  ex- 
pect to  pay  good  round  sums  for 
extra  fine  products.  The  common 
things,  as  pumpkins,  squashes,  pota- 
ti-.es,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  all 
the  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits, 
alfalfa,  etc.,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  will  be  the  most  attractive 
exhibits  in  the  California  State  build- 
ing at  the  Exposition,  providing  they 
are  of  large  size  and  fine  clean  speci- 
mens. To  grow  these  fine  specimens 
select  extra  fine  locations.  Get  the 
soil  analyzed  so  that  if  it  is  deficient 
in  any  way.  quick  acting  fertilizers 
may  be  applied.  Study  up  on  prun- 
ing, thinning  and  the  best  forcing 
and  growing  practices,  and  go  in  to 
get  a  lot  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
•nny  sort  you  ever  did  grow.  The 
most  attractive  countv  exhibit  at  the 
coming  exposition  will  be  that  one 
that  shows  the  natural  products  and 
that  does  not  depend  on  jars  of 
processed  products. 

In  1915  there  will  develop  a  rivalry 
for  show  stuff  that  will  make  every 
fine  large  specimen  worth  its  weight 
in  radium. 


LAY  A^r 

PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOUR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 

AND  CARS 


SAVE 
Tl  MF. 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried^  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  ust  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.    Write  NOW.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 

:  120  South  Lot  Angele*  Street  tM  Fnnltn:  231  RUIto  B\it. 


Honest  Nursery  Stock 

means  more  than  merely  a  live  tree  or  plant.  It  means  more  than  a  good 
root  or  a  good  top.  It  means  nursery  goods  with  the  best  efforts,  best 
knowledge  and  best  brains  of  the  grower  back  of  it,  to  insure  the  planter 
highest  results.  Our  stock  is  that  kind.  We  stand  and  are  known  for 
<liialit>  in  Nursery  Stock  and  for  sen  ice  (o  our  customers. 

Our  specialties  are  Deciduous  Trees,  Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and 
Hardy  Ornamentals. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

H  ON  E  S  T-J^^J^^:^.  S  TO  C IC 
1824  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


^M.  The  Practical  Story  of  Farm  Irrigation 


In  some  cases  as  liigh  as  6i<^/,  of  your  water  per  mile  for 
irrigation  is  lost  through  seepase.  .\dded  to  this  the  loss 
through  evaporation.  Kach  gallon  lost  represents  a  loss  of 
mone.v  tlirough  the  futile  power  expended.  If  you  buy  your 
water  tlie  loss  in  money  is  even  more  direct.  Too  much 
money  is  wasted  in  irrigation  ditches — they  cost  too  much 
to  maintain;  they  consume  too  much  soil  area;  they  are  too 
e.vpensive  to  install.  The  cost  of.  water  for  Irrigation  has 
risen  :i'iO'/,  since  1D02. 

Irrigation  pipe  costs  but  little.  The  cost  of  installation 
is  low;  no  seepage  or  evaporation  is  possible;  the  mantain- 
ance  is  nil;  no  grading  of  land  is  necessary,  as  it  conveys 
water  •>ii  uneven  land  as  well  as  ' 


crless  Lock  Si 


Get  the  Book.   It's  Pree 


All  tliesi'  .ire  fact.5  coutaiiu.I  in  artatt-r 
detail  in  I'ur  free  biHili  alxiiit  irrigil- 
tiaa:  its  talue  and  problem." :  liiw  to  use 
it  and  when'.  Tliere  also  will  Ih> 
found  vital'  information  alwiit  water — 
the  importanie  of  water — its  hinrtions — 
capillar\-  attraction— aeepauc— when  to 
irrigate  -wlure  not  to  irrieate. 

AMES-IRVIN 

8TH  AJfD  IRWIN  STREETS, 


It  ttflls  about  the  lUffcrenti*  in  irri- 
Rjil  ton  pipes—  hj  Ames-l  n  ld  Lock 
if.im  |>i|>e  i»  constriictod  without  rireti 
or  solder.  Why  ntid  how  me  x*C9t  Tt- 
siilta  hare  been  produced  by  it.  Send 
for  it  to-day.  A  postcard  atldresaed  tO 
Department  O.  F.  will  brinp  It, 

COMPANY? 

-   S.\>  FK.VXISCO,  CAL. 
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Doctoring  Stock 

By  Lemuel  Frasei  


Fighting  Frost  in  the  Citrus  Belt 


•By  P.  L.  Edwards. 


BHnd  Staggers 


TVTHEN  I  was  a  boy,  there  was 
nothing  I  dreaded  more  than 
to  help  give  an  animal  a  dose  of  med- 
icine. No  one  seemed  to  know  just 
how  to  go  about  it.  The  unfortunate 
beast  was  usually  overcome  by  main 
strength,  and  the  dose  poured  down 
its  throat. 

It  is  almost  as  important  to  know 
how  to  give  an  animal  medicine  as 
it  is  to  know  when  it  shall  be  given. 
I  used  to  hold  the  drenching  bottle, 
or  the  nose-twitch,  and  the  general 
awkwardness  usually  caused  the 
drenchers  to  get  more  of  the  drench 
on  their  persons  and  clothing  than 
went  down  the  throat  of  the  horse. 

A  drenching  bottle  is  a  necessity 
around  the  barn.  It  should  be  a 
long  and  slender  bottle,  with  a  long 
and  slender  neck.  Be  sure  it  is  thick 
enough  so  it  will  not  be  easily 
smashed  in  the  accidents  that  may 
occur. 

When  drenching  a  horse,  insert  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  as  far  back  into 
the  mouth  as  possible,  getting  it  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  the  back  teeth. 
Have  the  head  of  the  animal  about 
level,  so  the  fluid  will  run  back  into 
the  throat.  Be  careful  about  pulling 
the  horse's  head  too  high.  If  this 
happens,  he  will  be  unable  to  swal- 
low, and  will  strangle,  blowing  and 
coughing  the  mixture  out  through  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

In  drenching  cattle,  grasp,  the  cow 
around  the  neck,  and  grip  the  muzzle 
with  one  hand.  Lift  the  muzzle 
slightly  and  thrust  the  bottle  back  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  the  back  teeth 
with  the  other  hand.  The  cow  can- 
not help  swallowing  if  this  is  prop- 
erly done. 


'  I  '  HERE  is  now  being  waged  a  bat- 
tie  against  nature  by  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  of  Southern  California, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  ■• 
in  orchards  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. The  past  month  has  brought  a 
recurrence  of  frost  conditions, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  crop  of  oranges  and  lemons 
rapidly  ncaring  maturity.  In  this  in- 
stance the  ranchers  were  thoroughly 
organized  and  prepared  for  the  light 
and  tlie  result  of  this  first  fight  of  the 
season  is  a  complete  victory  for  the 
growers. 

Growing  out  of  the  experiences  and 
heavy  losses  from  frost  conditions  of 
a  year  ago,  there  has  crystallized 
about  a  worthy  spirit  of  determin- 
ation an  organization  and  a  system  as 
unique  as  it  bids  fair  to  become 
effectual.  In  this  first  systematic 
efifort  to  neutralize  natural  conditions 
by  raising  temperature  above  the 
danger  point  in  an  area  of  citrus 
orchards  covering  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres,  human  ingenuity  is  again 
demonstrated. 

Beginning  just  within  the  gates  of 
a  great  city,  the  citrus  belt  o''  South- 
ern California  sweeps  through  the 
broad  valleys  protected  by  the  high 
Sierra  Madre  range  from  Los  An- 
geles nearly  to  the  limits  of  San 
Diego  on  the  south  and  east. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that 
about  $200,000,000  represent  the  value 
of  Southern  California's  citrus 
orchards.  The  industry  is,  perhaps, 
the  fairest  of  all  her  possessions.  To 
save  this  industry  from  the  threat- 
ened weather  conditions  is  now  the 
problem  confronting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rural  population  of  the 
south  part  of  the  State. 

While  smudging  to  neutralize  frost 


conditions  is  by  no  means  a  new  re- 
sort, the  systematic  and  general  re- 
sort to  this  mtans  as  now  adopted 
in  the  citrus  fruit  belt,  it  is  a  spec- 
tacle of  which  the  country  outside  of 
tliis  area  has  no  accurate  conception. 
To  begin  with,  the  entire  citrus  belt 
is  included  in  the  fight  being  made 
and  is  divided  Into  sections  for  con- 
venience of  handling.  Each  section 
has  its  organization  and  direct  com- 
munication with  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  Its  headquarters, 
located  at  a  central  point,  is  the  point 
of  communication  with  the  or- 
chardists.  A  patrol  system  much  like 
policing  is  maintained  whenever 
weather  indications  approach  the 
hazardous  line.  At  the  headquarters 
five  or  six  men  with  motorcycles  are 
stationed  all  night  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  orchards  within  that  particu- 
lar district  at  stated  times  throughout 
the  night.  Whenever  the  temperature 
is  reported  as  likely  to  drop  below  the 
freezing  point  in  any  district,  by  the 
weather  bureau,  a  close  watch  is 
maintained  at  headquarters  and  the 
motorcycle  patrol  is  sent  out  on  a 
round  of  temperature-taking  and  re- 
porting. These  reports  are  brought 
in  to  the  headquarters  and  charted 
and  dated.  Beginning  about  Decem- 
ber 1  a  careful  record  is  kept  tli rough 
the  critical  season,  about  March  1. 
When  the  temperature  falls  below  30 
each  orchardist  is  warned  to  prepare 
for  frost-fighting.  While  at  SO  no 
real  alarm  is  felt,  if  this  temperature 
occurs  early  in  the  evening  it  indi- 
cates lower  temperature  in  the  hours 
of  the  morning.  So  the  grower  is 
warned  by  telephone  from  headquar- 
ters to  enable  him  to  be  prepared  for 
smudging.  Of  course,  the  orchardist 
has  his  smudging  pots  in  readiness. 


 By  F.  L.  Meecham  ' 

■Jl  TOST  veterinarians  who  have  had 
any  opportunity  for  study  and 
investigation  are  of  the  opinion  that 
blind  staggers  is  caused  by  horses 
eating  food  of  poor  quality.  This, 
too,  is  a  popular  belief  among  horse 
owners  and  seems  borne  out  by 
investigations  in  several  Western 
States. 

Two  or  three  years  ego  the  experts 
in  animal  pathology  in  Kansas  de- 
cided that  moldy  corn  was  responsi- 
ble for  several  distinct  outbreaks  of 
the  trouble.  At  any  lime  when  the 
corn  is  light  and  chaffy  and  is  al- 
lowed to  mold  in  the  shocks  or  cribs 
from  being  cut  or  gathered  too  early, 
there  is  a  certain  danger  in  feeding 
it,  especially  to  horses. 

Blind  staggers  has  caused  the  death 
of  a  good  many  hundred  horses  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  By  some 
bad  water  is  charged  with  much  of 
the  mortality.  Until  some  specific 
organism  is  found,  it  is  likely  that 
blind  staggers  will  remain  a  mysteri- 
ous disease,  as  the  theories  now  given 
to  account  for  it  are  rather  widely 
opposed. 

The  symptoms  are  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  typical  case.  The  horse 
is  first  apparently  dazed  and  later  is 
likely  to  become  violent.  If  tied, 
there  is  every  probability  that  he  will 
strangle  himself  to  death  in  his  strug- 
gles. In  the  violent  stages  they  dash 
into  trees  and  collide  with  fences 
and  stable  walls,  bruising  themselves 
viciously. 

Preventive  measures  should  be 
taken.  Where  the  disease  has  made 
its  appearance  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  look  carefully  after  the  food 
and  the  water.  Dusty  hay  is  consid- 
ered dangerous  and  grain  that  is 
moldy  ought  not  be  fed  to  horses. 


DcTclops  20  to 
25  Horse- 
power at  the 
Draw  Bar. 


If  You  Buy  Your  Tractor 
With  Care  It  Will  be  The 

Would  you  knowingly  hire  a  man  with  a 
weak  heart? 

You  should  use  (-are  in  buying  a  TRACTOR 
to  be  sure  of  a  good  strong  motor,  as  the  power 
plant  of  a  tractor  is  the  heart  of  the  machine 
and  success  or  failure  in  the  use  of  traction 
power  on  your  farm  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  way  the  engine  is  constructed. 

Buy  a  tractor  that  carries  an  engine  that  has 
been  designed  and  built  by  a  tractor  manufac- 
turer for  tractor  purposes  with  a 
slow  speed  heavy  duty  motor. 


HACKNEY  AUTO  PLOW 


An  automobile  iype  of  motor  will  not  stand 
the  constant  pull  and  grind  that  a  tractor  is 
subject  to.  Remember,  a  tractor  motor  is  un- 
der a  constant  strain  from  the  time  you  drop 
your  plows  in  tho  dirt  until  you  lift  them  again. 

The  1914  Hacliney  Tractor  carries  a  ,ll»cli- 
ney  Motor,  designed  and  built  by  practical  men 
with  years  of  experience  in  tractor  work. 

The  Hackney  Motor  has  extra  heavy  cyl- 
inders, crank  shaft  case  and  base.  Has  con- 
necting rods  and  bearings  that  are  at  least 
one-third  heavier  than  those  found  in  an  auto- 


mobile type  of  engine  of  the  same  rated  H.  P.; 
has  a  254-inch  crank  shaft,  and  a  force  feed 
oiling  system.  By  loosening  one  bolt  operator 
can  adjust  any  bearing  in  the  motor  or  remove 
any  one  of  the  4  pistons  without  crawling  un- 
der the  machine. 

This  special  motor,  combined  with  the  nnder- 
slunc  i)low  and  special  two-way  transmission, 
is  what  makes  the  Hackney  such  a  success. 

It  burns  coal  oil,  distillate  or  gasoline. 

Write  me  for  further  information 
or  I  will  have  my  salesman  call. 


Iv  A,W  Manufactured  by 

California  State  Sales  Solicitor  HACRNE-Y  MFG.  CO. 
1401  K  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Demonstration  Extraordinary 


In  Sizes 
To  Meet 
Your 
Power  Needs 


OF  PLO         .  ENERAL  FARM  WORK  BY  THE 

POWERFUL,  DISTILLATE-BURNING 

GIL-PULL 

AND 

TOE-HOLD 

ORCHARD  TRACTORS 


Water  Congress 


At  Prices 
To  Suit 
Your 
Pocket  Book 


To  Be  Held  on  the 
BULLARD  RANCH,  FRESNO,  CAL, 
FEBRUARY  19,  20,  21 


You  Are  Invited. 


RUMEIY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'X'HE  Internal  Watervvays  Con- 
gress,  held  in  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 15  to  17,  set  on  foot  a  move- 
ment which  is  bound  t'l  be  of  great 
value  to  California — the  development 
of  water  transportation  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  State.  The  dele- 
gates were  selected  in  ways  to  give 
all  parts  of  the  State  as  fair  a  repre- 
sentation as  pofsiblc,  and  as  a  result 
the  ideas  of  the  congress  were  strong- 
ly agricultural.  The  majority  figured 
on  the  way  that  internal  water  trans- 
portation would  affect  the  farmer  di- 
rectly, and  how  indirectly,  through  ir- 
rigation, reclamation  and  otherwise. 
It  was  essentially  a  congress  with 
the  main  idea  to  benefit  agriculture. 

It  was  decided  in»the  congress  to 
concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  devel- 
opment of  waterways,  seeing,  how- 
ever, that  irrigation  received  no  in- 
jury. As  a  matter  of  fact,  irrigation, 
reclamation  and  power  development 
will  be  greatly  aided  through  the 
work  that  this  congress  intends  to  do. 

Agriculture  will  be  greatly  aided 
also  through  the  building  of  a  great 
system  of  canals  and  improvement  of 
rivers,  if  such  can  be  accomplished. 
Water  transportation  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  rail  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal  is  expected  to  develop  Euro- 
pean markets  greatly  for  California 
products  by  giving  cheap,  rapid  and 
regular  transportation.  It  will  help 
greatly  all  domestic  markets  near  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf.  With  canals  built 
and  rivers  developed,  the  products 
will  be  taken  from  farm  to  ocean 
liner  quickly  and  cheaply  by  means 
of  flat-bottom  steamers.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal 
that  gave  the  idea  of  the  Waterways 
Congress. 


STRENGTH 


DORABILITV 


"Western" 
GalTanized 

Sarface 
Irrigation 
Tees 


"Western" 
Galvanized 
Surface 
Irrigation 
Wyes 


SUR.FACE  ll^felGATION  PIPE 


Indispensable  for  Alfalfa, 
Beet  Lands  and  Orchards 

Not  a  drop  of  water  will  ever  be  wasted — and  every  quart  will 
always  be  placed  where  you  need  it  most — if  you  u.se  WHSTERN 
f.alvaulzed  Surface  Irrleutlon  ripe  on  your  gardens,  fields  and 
orchards. 

Not  only  does  it  prevent  waste  and  supply  water  On  hlRh  points 
as  well  as  in  depressions  (just  where  you  need  It)  WKSTERN 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  PORTABLE  and  It  is  PERMANENT. 

Unlike  lock-seamed  pipe,  WESTERN  IRRIGATION  pipe  will  not 
leak  and  can  be  hauled  about  the  ranch  wherever  it  is  needed, 
without  damage.  The  secret  of  its  strength  and  durability  lies  in 
Its  RIVETS.  The  experience  of  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers 
has  proven  that  the  riveted  seams  of  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation 
Pipe,  make  it  the  best,  HtronKest,  and  most  economical  irrigation 
pipe  on  the  market. 

Sold  in  solid  lengths,  10  ft.  6  in.    No  sections 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  farm  to  investigate  this  remarkable 
pipe  When  you  do  vou  will  realize  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  it.  Write  for  a  full  description  and  our  surprisingly  low 
prices. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company 


The  Grade  of  Fertilizer 
Determines  the  Grade 
of  Orzmge 

And  All  Citms  Fruitt 

Harvest  time  shows  that  the  grade 
of  crop  (quality  and  quantity  both  con- 
sidered) varies  directly  as  the  grade 
of  fertilizer  used.  A  "filler-fertilizer" 
produces  a  "filler-crop."  But  a  loo'e 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE— and 
loo%  ACTIVE  fertilizer  Uke 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

produces  the  maximum  prize-crop. 

To  (jpt  a  maximum  oranee  crop  use  a 
fertilizer  ihat  is  ALL  leruiizer — and  1U)% 
tjutckly  available.  Common  scosc  dictates 
this.  Low  price  suKvcsts  it.  Harvest  time 
proTes  it.  loo. 

"Oranee  Culture"  is  a  book  of  vital ip- 
tcrrst  to  pvery  oranee  Erowrr.  We  will 
send  it  FREE  if  Tou  will  rcqueit  as, 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Cbilcu  Nitrate  Prop«ru^ 
2S  Madiion  Avenue  N«w  Yotk 

NO  BRANCH  OFTICES 


See  That  Solid  Row  of  Rivets? 


WESTERN 


"Western" 

Cilnlvanized 
.Siiin'ace 

Irritrntion 
Elbows 


Sonthem 

Lo.s 


California  Factory; 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Of  California 

434  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


"Western" 
Gahunized 

Swivel 
Irrii;ation 
Hydrants 


Northern  Ciilifornia  Factory! 
Richmond,  Cal. 


Branch  Offices:  Sacramento,  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Taft. 
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Sirawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  Bure-crop 
method.  Our  beantifuUy  il- 
lustrated FREE  B'lOK  gives 
the  complete  Kc.locg  Way 
and  tella  all  about  the  great 
Kellotttr  plant  farm3  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Boi265,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


MNTEED 'COFFEE} 


Gold-Filled 
Bracelet 
Wntoh. 
Giinranleed 
20  enrs. 


O  Size 
E:it;;in  or 
Wnltham 
Move- 
ment. 


This  :inil  other  articles  of  jewelry  upon  approval 
to  responsible  peoiile.  Send  mo  your  name  and 
address  and  1  will  mail  you  a  selection  from 
which  to  choose.  .lewelry  manufacturing  and  re- 
uairing.  Watch  rcp.ining.  M  id  me  your  work. 
GRO.  R.  MOSS, 
Monadnoek  Hidg-.  I^aii  Francisco. 


STERLING  RAMS 
PUMP  WATER 


Tho  STERLING  is  an 
IMPROVED  HY- 
DRAULIC RAM  made 
in  all  si2es  for  irriga- 
tion projects,  city  wa- 
ter wo.  l;s,  farm  and 
home  water  supplies, 
etc.  Every  Ram 
guaranteed.  Capacity  Z 
to  5600  gals,  per  min- 
ute. Frices  from  $25 
up. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
HILL  HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY  CO. 


6S4  Pacific  Block,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Write 
For 
Free 
Catalog 


Send  Only 

And  We  Ship  You 

This  Superb 

ROCKER 

Only  75c  down  and  tlu-n  50c  per  mouth  and 
we  ship  you  this  lUiignirtceut  rocker — $4. 1(5  in 
all'  for  this  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  Wntf 
for  free  catalog  to-day.  Yon  can  see  for  your- 
self what  an  cTegjnt  rocker  this  is.  It  is  msulo 
of  high-grade  solid  o;ik  profusely  carved.  A 
large,  roomy,  comfortable,  well  made  Uocker. 
with  high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  but- 
toned. Upholstered  with  hmh-grade  black  Bos- 
ton leather.  Se;it  is  made  over  full  steel  springs, 
has  beautiful  ruffled  e^lge.  Order  No.  OK:!r>()l. 
This  Kncker  is  onl^  one  of  our  siwcial  bargains. 

Monthly  Payments 

The  great  hnu.se  of  M.  Friedman  &  Co.,  witli  a 
pi-und  quarter-century  record,  endorsed  by  tho 
ffteatcst  bank,  w ill  trust  you  an<i  aillow  you  to 
buy  any  article  ou  easiest  monthly  payments. 
If  you  want  anything  in  rockers,  chairs,  bed- 
steads. carpetH,  rugs,  curtains,  refrigerators, 
crockery,  silverware,  liaby  carriages,  go-carts, 
Htoves.  ranges,  or  any  other  article  of  housi*- 
fiirnishing.  don't  fail  to  get  our  sensational  easy 

Ir:ui'^. 

New  Bis 

Money  Saving  Catalog 

r><^n"l  wait  a  minute  befoi-e  sending  for  (mi- 
tral bar;;  tin  catalog.  Bargains  which  are  poM- 
tiitly  astounding. 

yyriteTo-D  ay-Don*  i  Wait 

Send  a  postal  or  letter — but  send  right  now. 
Just  your  namn  and  address  ou  postal  or  letter 
and  we  will  mail  free  and  postpaid  our  catalog. 
M.  FRIEIJM.VIV  &  CO.,  Oept.  O.  V., 
'ZiM   Post   Street,  Son  FrnnclMco. 
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HAT  .seeds  In  their  order  are  best 
to  plant   for  "green  nianiirln!;" 
to  add  liiinius  to  the  soil?— J.  A. 
S.,  San  Francisco. 

You  are  getting  at  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  angle.  The  idea  is  to 
select  the  variety  that  is  most  needed 
by  your  soil  and  best  suited  to  your 
climate,  then  plant  it  when  the  right 
season  comes.  If  you  let  us  know 
your  conditions  we  might  advise  you 
what  you  had  best  do. 

Regarding  the  time  of  planting, 
that  is  usually  the  fall,  as.  soon  as 
there  is  enough  rain  to  bring  the 
seeds  up  and  to  carry  them  along, 
or  sometimes  they  are  irrigated  up. 
A  special  effort  is  often  desired  to 
give  the  plants  a  good  start  before 
the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  retards 
growth.  The  vegetation  is  commonly 
turned  under  in  the  spring  with  the 
usual  spring  plowing. 

Common  cover  crops  for  fall  plant- 
ing are  vetch,  Canada  Held  peas,  burr 
clover,  fenugreek  and  Tangier  peas, 
all  of  which  are  called  legumes  and 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil;  also  rye, 
barley,  oats  and  other  winter-grow- 
ing plants  which  add  no  plant  food, 
but  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  grow 
vetch  with  rye,  or  make  some  such 
combination.  Furthermore,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessaVy  to  grow  rye  or 
other  non-legume  for  a  season  to  get 
the  soil  in  goo<l  condition  for  a  le- 
gume. The  wonderful  root  system  of 
rye  and  the  fact  that  it  will  do  ex- 
cellently on  a  run-down  soil  makes 
it  the  greatest  favorite  of  the  non- 
leguminous  varieties  of  cover  crops. 

Besides  the  cover  crops  named, 
many  growers  simply  permit  natural 
vegetation  to  thrive  in  winter,  plow- 
ing it  under  iii  the  usual  way.  This 
is  satisfactory  if  the  growth  is  abun- 
dant, though  specially  planted  crops 
generally  add  more  plant  food  and 
benefit  the  soil  more  otherwise  than 
does  natural  vegetation. 

The  fundamental  fact  of  green  ma- 
nuring is  to  add  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil,  and  when  possible  to  have 
that  vegetable  matter  of  a  leguminous 
nature;  and  it  does  not  matter  much 
when  that  material  is  plowed  in  or 
when  it  is  grown.  Therefore,  if  con- 
venient to  you  to  grow  a  cover  crop 
in  winter,  you  can  grow  another  in 
summer  and  plow  it  under  in  the  fall, 
perhaps  removing  some  of  the  crop — 
say  it  is  beans  you  plant — to  pay  ex- 
penses. 

IIVOTICED  a  reciuesf  In  your  paper 
for  a  remedy  to  keep  rabbits  from 
i;naninK  trees  and  give  this  formula: 
Four  pounds  each  of  sulphur,  yellow 
ochre  an>:I  linHced  oil,  four  ounces  each 
of  turpentine  and  asafoetida,  one  pint 
alcohol  and  six  eces.  Stir  these  with 
enouKh  buttermilk  to  make  thick  mash, 
then  add  sweet  milk  to  make  a  thin 
paste  and  apply  with  brush. — J,  E.  B., 
San  F^runcisco. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  state 
whether  he  has  tried  the  above  for- 
mula or  not,  so  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  as  a  sure  preventive,  espe- 
cially as  it  seems  difficult  to  get  any- 
thing that  will  be  certain  to  ward  off 
rabbits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rancid 
grease  is  said  to  be  a  fine  thing  to 
mix  in  the  whitewash  with  which 
the  trunks  of  yoimg  trees  are  painted, 
as  the  odor  of  the  grease  keeps  the 
rabbits  away.  We  also  hear  that  good 
success  has  been  had  with  fresh 
blood,  and  that  it  is  well  when  one 
shoots  a  rabbit  to  cut  it  open  and 
rub  the  carcass  over  the  bark.  As 
the  inquirer  in  the  January  issue  was 
troubled  by  having  the  rabbits  eat  off 
the  young  shoots,  a  thing  that  white- 
wash or  any  other  preparation  would 
not  affect,  no  mixture  whatever  would 
be  effective.  The  only  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  build  a  rabbit-proof  fence, 
eradicate  the  animals,  or  provide 
other  food  that  they  would  like  more 
than  the  shoots. 


Mammoth  Consignment  Sale 


OF 


Registered  Jerseys 


BY  CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS. 


On  Gr.  0.  Hillier's  Jersey  Farm 

MODESTO,  GAL,  on  APRIL  2 

%l\V  A  n  SEVERAL  REGISTER  €\r  fllj  A  f\ 
riElAU  OF   MERIT  COWS  Vo  IlfiAU 


A  magnificent  offering  of  some  of  the  best  individuals  and  blood  lines  on 
the  Coast.  Over  70  head  of  females.  All  stock  sold  under  a  WRITTEN 
(iVARANTEE  of  soundness,  etc.  Write  G.  O.  Hlllier,  Sales  Manager,  for 
handsome  illustrated  catalog. 


Consignors: 
G.   O.   Hillier.   Modesto  I  W.  A.  Bradley 
J.  N.  Lester.  Corcoran     |    R.  L,.  Waltz 


Auctioneers: 
B.  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  A.   Corley,  Modesto. 


"THE  STANDARD" 

SPRAY  CHEMICALS 

Made  by  the  first  company  to  manufacture  spray  material  in  a  commercial  way.  REX 

materials  mal^e   proort   because   back   of  them   is  both   experience   and  success   with  sjiray 

materials,     RIOX  chemicals  are  compounded  in  California  for  California  conditions.  Tlie 

first  l.ime  Sulphur  solution  was  a  ltl';X  solution,  and  for  every  kind  of  spraying  REX 
GOODS  are  established  as  "STANDARD." 

"THERE  IS  A  REX   FOR  EVERY   ORCH.^RD  TROUBLE" 

REX  Lime  Sulphur.  Miscible  Oils  and  Phenols.  Arsenates  and  Sulphides  are  proven  for 
every  need.  Let  us  send  ynu  our  liulletin  on  "How  to  Raise  Better  Fniit  and  Plenty 
of  It."    Free  on  request.  Address 


CALIFORNI.4  REX  SPRAY  CO. 


BENICIA,  CAL. 


Cuts  Through 
Hardpan. 


BENICIA  ORCHARD 
DISC  PLOWS 

ere  the  choice  of  the 
[Pacific  Cbast  Fanner. 


Plows  Close  to 
Orchard 
Trees 


Best  and  Most  Practical  Plow  Made 


Contains  every  feature  which  is  best  suited  for  California 
Orchard  work.  The  only  disc  plow  available  for  use  behind 
a  small-tractor — one  man  operating  both  tractor  and  plow. 
Discs  can  be  changed  in  few  minutes  and  can  be  regulated 
to  plow  any  desired  depth  (down  to  10  inches)  and  width 
(to  12  inches). 

The  Benicia  Orchard  Disc  Plow 

won't  tip  over  and  rides  easy  as  a  wagon.  All  parts  are 
guaranteed  and  will  stand  the  hardest  strain.  No  trouble 
or  breakage  on  account  of  loose  nuts,  as  special  lock 
washers  are  used 

Write  for  Illustrated  literature 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


iS3  Brannan  Street 


San  Francisco,  C«l. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Very 


Best 


None  Excepted 


Spray  Pumps 

Do  not  buy  before  investigat- 
ing our  claims. 


Because — Greater  Volume  at  1-3 

the  Power  Saved. 
No  Plungers  or  other  Packings. 
Positive  Delivery — No  Valves. 
No  Springs — No  Cams. 
Weighs  but  60  pounds. 
Good  for  Years  of  Service. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  outfit — 
small    expense.    State   make  and 

We  Build 

Deep  Well  Pumps 

PresHure.  Priming  "nd  Vacuum 
PumpH,   Blon'erN  and 
Compressors. 

^-J^  Less  Power 

"We  Pump  Where  Others  Fail." 
All  Sold  on  Positive  Guarantee. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Baker-Hansen  Mfg.*  Co. 

744-758  Park  Ave., 
East  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cultivating  and  Harvesting  Berries 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6 Hardy  Eyerblooming  ^  F" 
T\  On  their  own  roots.      W  W^ki 

K  ft  COO  AtL  WILL  BLOOM  F.^W 
J,%UDC9  THISSDMMES 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 
EtoUe  de  France,  Dazzling  Cninsoa 
Blameoschmldt,  Yellow  and  Pink 
EtoUe  de  Lpon,  Ouklen  Vclloir 
BeBBle  Brown,  Dc:licaLe  Blush 
White  Bougere,  Snow  Wh. 
Munle,  O.-jiudost  Fink 
SPECIAL  BABOAINS 
A  Cnrnation8,the''DiviDe, 
Fluwer,"'Bll colors.  20c. 
e  PriM-Wlunins  tbrve- 
anthemaois,  -  -  25c, 
6  Beautiful  Coleus    •  ' 
8  Flowering  Cannas  - 
8  Choice  Douljle  Dahliu. 
8  Choice  Hanlj  Iris,  - 
10  Lovely  Gladioli,     -  * 
10  Snpei'b  Psnsj  Plants.    -   -   -  25c. 
10  Pitts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Five  CoUectloni  for  One  Dollar,  Poxt-Pald.  Guarantee 

•alisfai-tion.    Once  a  customer,  always  ooe.    C.tlaloe  Free. 

HISS  ELLA  T.  BAJNEB,  Box  94  Springfield,  OUa 


Fancy  Alfalfa  Seed 
Vetch 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

Write  f<ir  Prices  nnd  Samples 

West  Coast  Seed  House, 

lKi-118  E.  Seventh  .St. 

LOS  .vn<;eles    -   -   -  c.vL. 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

9  n  Investigate  the  SANDOW 

AaV  Kerosene  suiionary  engine 


It  runs  on  kero-ono  (coal  oill.  eofoline. 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  change  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking — 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  cov- 
erned — hopper  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  ninning — no  cams — no  valves — no 
gears — no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts  —  portable  —  llL'ht  wcifht —  great 
power— starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
!ero — complpto,  ready  to  run — chil- 
dren operate  them— fi-year  iron- 
clad guftrante*  —  15.day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

revA  .  pnstal  todsy  for  frM  oatalog, 
srb'ch  a^""8  liow  i^.ndow  .111  bo  useful 
•mi.    Our  epeeial  adTtrtWng  ptopo- 
ilion  raves  you  oiio-balf  oust  of  first 
or_-ino  B,>M  in  yuur  oounty.  (107) 

 ^  DetTcitKotorCarSoppiyCo, 

JgS  Cjotcs  Are.,  Detroit.  Hick.^ 


-By  M.  J.  Moniz,  Manager  Barlow  Ranch,  Sebastopol- 


T  N  my  article  last  month  on  berry 

growing  I  gave,  in  a  brief  way, 
some  hints  on  planting  berry  vines. 
In  this  I  will  tell  something  of  the 
cultivation  needed  to  insure  good  fruit 
and  thrifty  plants. 

During  the  first  year,  after  the 
vines  are  set  out,  not  so  much  work 
in  the  field  is  needed  as  in  the  years 
that  follow.  All  of  the  work  done, 
however,  should  be  thorough.  I  told 
in  my  last  article  of  planting  the 
vines  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Now  begin  culti- 
vating the  ground  in  March  should 
the  rains  permit,  and  continue  this 
work  until  late  in  the  summer.  This 
work  is  mainly  to  retain  the  moisture 
and  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  twice,  at  least.  A  nine-inch 
plow  is  sufficient,  and  set  it  to  go 
live  or  six  inches  deep.  Plow  away 
from  the  vines  the  first  time  and 
make  six  or  seven  furrows  between 
the  rows  of  plants  as  set  out.  Follow 
the  plow  with  a  harrow,  going  over 
the  ground  twice.  If  Lawton  berries 
are  planted,  cross  harrow  during  the 
second  application.  This  cannot  be 
done  with  the  Mammoth  or  Logan 
berries  because  of  the  way  they  are 
staked.  Use  an  ordinary  one-horse 
harrow.    A  light  one  is  preferred. 

When  the  second  plowing  is  given, 
turn  the  furrow  toward  the  vines. 
Follow  with  the  harrow  as  before. 
The  time  of  the  second  plowing  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  is  wise  to  cultivate  between  these 
plowings  once  or  twice.  How  often 
will  depend  upon  conditions.  Never 
allow  a  crust  to  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hoe 
around  the  plants  occasionally,  using 
a  four-tine  hook  hoe. 

During  the  second  year  and  for 
each  year  afterward  plow  Lawton 
berries  four  times  a  year,  cross-plow- 
ing each  time.  Plow  the  first  two 
times  away  from  the  vines  and  the 
last  two  times  toward  the  vines.  In 
plowing  the  last  furrow  next  to  the 
vines,  tip  the  plow  to  one  side  so 
as  to  dig  shallower  on  the  side  next 
to  the  plant.  This  will  prevent  cut- 
ting any  of  the  many  fine  small  roots 
and  feeders.  This  is  to  be  particu- 
larly observed  when  plowing  Logan- 
berries. The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
all  in  a  bunch  and  near  the  surface. 
The  hoe  should  be  brought  into  use 
after  the  second  plowing.  When 
hoeing  be  careful  not  to  break  any  of 
the  canes  which  arc  just  sprouting 
out  of  the  ground  about  this  time. 
It  is  not  good  to  pile  any  soil  up 
around  the  hills,  but  do  not  leave 
any  of  the  roots  uncovered. 

Loganberries  and  Mammoth  black- 
berries should  be  plowed  at  least  two 
times  during  the  summer.  The  first 
time  turn  the  furrow  away  from  the 
vines  and  the  second  time  toward  the 
vines.  One  harrowing  after  each 
plowing  is  all  that  is  generally  nec- 
essary. If  a  crust  should  form  on  the 
top  of  the  soil,  run  a  spring  tooth 
cultivator  over  the  ground.  This  will 
keep  the  soil  in  a  loose  condition.  It 
is  impossible  to  cultivate  these  two 
varieties  until  late  in  the  summer 
owing  to  the  long  runners  that  the 
plants  put  out  in  every  direction  be- 
tween the  rows.  This  difficulty  can 
he  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by 
straightening  them  along  the  row. 
This  also  protects  them  from  being 
trampled  on  by  the  pickers  during 
harvest  time. 

With  these  two  last  varieties,  do 
the  hoeing  after  the  first  plowing. 
Hoe  all  the  narrow  strips  of  ground 
left  by  the  plows. 

While  care  is  required  in  culti- 
vating berry  vines,  greater  care  is  re- 
quired in  harvesting  the  crop. 

■In  Sonoma  eounty  the -harvest  fw 


Loganberries  commences  about  June 
first  and  lasts  for  a  month.  The 
Mammoth  berry  commences  about 
June  15  and  is  over  about  July  10. 
The  season  for  the  Lawton  com- 
mences about  July  first  and  lasts  until 
about  September  first. 

There  are  five  important  rules  to 
observe  when  harvesting  berries. 
They  are: 

1.  Never  pinch  a  berry  so  as  to 
crush  it. 

2.  Never  put  any  leaves,  stems  or 
defective  berries  in  the  box. 

3.  All  ripe  berries  should  be  picked 
from  the  vine  at  each  picking.  They 
will  spoil  before  the  next  picking. 

4.  Never  touch  a  berry  but  once. 

5.  Make  the  box  and  the  package 
of  berries  clean  and  attractive. 

The  Loganberry  is  the  firmest  of 
the  three  and  will  stand  shipment  of 
five  or  six  days  in  refrigerator  cars. 

For  shipping,  or  table  trade,  the 
field  phould  be  picked  over  three 
times  a  week.  For  canneries,  twice 
a  week  will  be  sufficient. 

Berries  for  the  table  or  for  ship- 
ping are  packed  in  one-pound  bas- 
kets and  two  dozen  to  the  crate.  For 
the  canneries  the  berries  are  put  in 
five-pound  trays.  The  berries  should 
not  be  piled  high  in  the  center  of  the 
boxes  or  baskets. 

Do  not  pick  when  tnere  is  a  fog 
or  heavy  dew.  If  the  berries  are 
moist  when  placed  in  the  baskets 
they  are  liable  to  mould  quickly. 


Big  Acre  Crop 

The  crop  championship  of  the  south 
coast  for  1013  ought  to  be  handed 
to  H.  Larter,  a  farmer  residing 
several  miles  north  oi  Huntington 
Beach.  An  affidavit  made  by  five 
Huntington  Beach  business  men,  who 
weighed  and  measured  his  crop,  shows 
that  Mr.  Larter  produced  on  one  acre 
— and  the  acre  next  to  the  road,  at 
that — in  1913,  $043.80  worth  of  farm 
products  consisting  of  11,203  pounds 
of  field  corn  worth  $27  per  ton,  160 
100-pound  sacks  of  potatoes  worth 
$2.50  per  sack,  and  1,260  pounds  of 
tamale  husks  worth  eight  cents  per 
pound.  The  crop  was  all  disposed  of 
at  Huntington  Beach  without  diffi- 
culty. 

From  the  sum  total  the  grower 
could  deduct  the  entire  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  still  have  more  money 
left  than  the  acre  cost  him.  During 
the  past  season  Mr.  Larter  grew  20 
acres  of  corn,  but  he  only  had  a  small 
portion  of  it  double  cropped  with 
potatoes.  On  the  area  that  he  double 
cropped  he  planted  potatoes  early  in 
the  spring.  When  they  were  nearing 
maturity  he  planted  white  field  corn 
in  the  middles.  The  corn  came  up 
without  sapping  the  potato  grountl, 
and  when  the  corn  was  high  enough 
to  make  shade  the  potatoes  were  dug 
and  piled  in  the  middles  between  the 
corn  rows.  There  the  potatoes  re- 
mained until  just  before  the  rains, 
when  they  were  sacked  and  sold  to 
people  in  the  nearest  town,  at  $2.50 
per  sack. 

At  the  proper  time  the  tamale  husks 
were  cut,  packed  and  sold  at  eight 
cents  per  pound,  and  then  the  big 
firm  ears  of  white  corn  were  gathered, 
piled,  weighed  and  sold  at  $27  per 
ton. 

In  growing  his  profitable  double 
crop  Mr.  Larter  put  himself  to  no 
extra  bother.  He  merely  planted  the 
potatoes  and  corn  and  gave  the  field 
plenty  of  moisture  and  cultivation  at 
the  proper  time. 


Ventura  County's  Lemons 

In  1912  Ventura  county  had  2,733 
acres  of  lemons.  There  are  now  5,580 
acres  of  lemons  in  that  county,  and 
the  orange  plantings  of  that  county 
.w««e  jacc«asod-528  acces  -in  IftlS. 


TKe  IrAST 
WORD  in 

5EED 

CATALOGS 


We  have  put  the  peg 
a  notch  higher  this 
year  in  the  production 
of  our  1914  Catalog. 
It  contains  much  new 
info  rm  at  io  n ,  fi  ne ,  pho- 
tographic illustrations 
and  complete  listings 
of  the  stocks  of  the 
big  Seed  House  of  the 
Southwest.  Every 
grower — farmer,  gar- 
dener, orchardist  or 
owner  of  a  houseyard 
—should  have  this 
book. 

MAILED   FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  L 

touwisKad  xn 

SEED  &  Plant  Coi 


J26-320-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

LOS  Angeles.  Caufornia 


Six  packajrea  of  our  dependable  northern 
grown  seeds  sent  absr>lut^1y  Fre*  to  those  who 
Bend  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive seed  catalogue.   All  we  a&k  is  that  you 

Send  lO  Cents 

tocovercostof  packinirandmailint;.  HiehestqtJftl- 
ity  Beeds;  pinccs  reaaonable;  thecollection  foUowa: 

MOISH,  Scarlet  Beauty    .  ValM  10  ett. 

niRNIP,  Purple  Top  Whila  .      "  6  eti. 

ONION,  Urge  Red      .           "  lOctt. 

SPINACH,  Broad  Uaf        .      **  10  ett. 

LETTUCE,  Dew  Droa  .      .      "  lOcts. 

MIGNONErrE,  Colonial  Miitm  "  10  etf. 

Write  today  and  receive  one  of  the  10,000 
fifty-five  cent  coll,  ctions,  which  we  are  pivinn 
away  to  get  our  catuio^rues  into  new  territory. 

THE  CHERRY  SEED  CO. 
128  Vina  Street  Rockford,  III. 


Grow 


Big  i)roflts — little  work,  no  trouble. 
Any  one  can  grow  them.  I'lant 
Spawn  now — first  crop  in  six  weeks. 
You  can  sell  more  than  you  cun 
erow.  You  always  get  big  prices. 
We  teach  you  how.  Free— furnish 
you  with  the  celebrated  Arndt  Pure 
Culture  Spawn  giiaranleetl  to  grow. 
Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

L>WjVZ>r  MUSHROOM  FARM  y-ViT.  j 

'  UNtONOlL  BLOC,  lOSANGBUS  CAL 


12  EVERBEARING  Tllrr 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  llILL 


Yc.«.  ABSOHTTKr.Y  F  U  K  K  IThlsls^ 
bimply   to    IntroUuce   cur  wonder 

Productive  Strawberry  Plants^ 

Produce  great  rrops of  tlno  estra larco, 
dolicioaa  strawbcrrici  all  ■ummcr  ai 
fall.  Fall  bearintE  strawberrioB  arv  t 
great  datnand.    Here's  your  chann 


BRAOLEV  BROTHERS 
ItaMXnSt.    Makanea,  lllliMl 
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Nurserymen  for 
Forty  Years 

26  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Wholesale  propagators  of  first- 
class  trees  and  vines. 

420  acres  in  growing:  nursery 
stock  in  Freano,  Madera  and  Tulare 
counties.  Three  million  trees,  two 
million  vines.  Every  plant  propa- 
gated from  heavy-bearing  parent 
trees  and  vines. 

Planters  will  And  it  worth  while 
to  look  over  varieties  of  Peach, 
Apple,  Apricot,  Olive,  Plum,  Prune, 
Pear,  Oranee,  Lemon  and  other  fruit 
trees;  also  good  assortment  of  shade 
and  ornamental  stock. 

Write  for  Cataloc — Send  at  once 
list  of  your  requirements  for  our 
estimate. 

Kirkman  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Main  OIHce 
TULAUK  A\D  N  STREETS 
FRESNO,  CAL. 


We  Grow 
Everything  That  Grows 


Apples 
Pears 
Apricots 
Lemons 
Walnuts 
Grapevines 
Palms 
Evergreen 
Roses, 


1913-1D14  Illustrated 
Price   Catuloi^ — Free 

Geo.  C  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr, 

rANCHERCREEHNURSERIES' 

Paid  up  Cnpitnl,  $200,000 

Box  41  Fresno.Califomia 


Peaches 
Plums 
Oranges 
Almonds 
Olives 
Berries 
Cypress 
Shrubs, 
etc. 


California  Roses 


-By    John  Vallance- 


■y  ISITORS  to  our  beautiful  State 
'  all  remark  and  are  much  im- 
pressed with  the  many  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers  that  they  see  growing 
within  our  borders.  It  is  a  treat  to 
them.  We  Californians  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  many  wonderful  things 
we  have  half  enough. 

Take  roses,  for  instance.  In  no 
other  country,  I  believe,  can  be  seen 
such  an  assortment.  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  roses  cannot  be  grown 
elsewhere,  but  I  do  say  that  Califor- 
nia can  grow  out  of  doors  a  larger 
collection.  The  tea  varieties  succeed 
to  perfection  for  the  reason  that  our 
winters  are  not  severe  enough  to  cut 
them  down,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
States.  Therefore,  being  so  wonder- 
fully blessed  in  this  respect,  we  ought 
to  keep  on  planting  roses  more  and 
more  every  year. 

The  California  nurseryman  is  a  live 
wire  in  this  respect,  for  he  keeps  con- 
stantly importing  the  newer  sorts  in- 
troduced by  English,  German  and 
French  rose  specialists  who  make  a 
business  of  hybridizing.  One  would 
think  there  were  enough  varieties 
witliout  getting  new  sorts,  but  it 
seems  as  though  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  "crossing"  that  can  be  made,  and 
these  new  types  are  really  wonderful 
in  color,  fbrm  and  habit  of  growth. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Lyon  Rose, 
raised  in  France.  This  is  a  glorious 
rose,  the  color  resembling  a  beautiful 
"Golden  Gate  Sunset."  It  looks  as 
though  the  Creator  had  in  mind  this 
beautiful  land  of  ours  when  he  cre- 
ated this  lovely  rose.  The  Sunburst, 
very  aptly  named,  is  also  a  glorious 
rose.  The  color  is  an  apricot  yellow, 
the  flowers  are  produced  very  freely 
indeed.  They  are  sweetly  perfumed, 
have  stout  stems  holding  their  flow- 
ers well  above  the  foliage,  a  happy 
look  in  their  faces  that  you  cannot 
help  but  love.  Children  beholding 
such  flowers  must  be  sweetened  when 
they  gaze  upon  such  exquisite  flowers, 
and  thus  sweetened  they  are  going  to 
make  better  men  and  women,  better 
citizens,  and  anything  that  can  better 
the  people  is  surely  something  that 
should  be  encouraged. 

Being  so  greatly  blessed,  therefore, 
we  should  not  neglect  so  great  an  op- 
portunity to  do  good.  Roses  preach 
to  us  sermons  that  no  fine  orator  can 
equal.  They  teach  us  things  that 
reach  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
souls.  Man  is  sent  into  the  world  to 
do  all  the  good  he  can,  and  to  get 
the  best  out  of  it  flowers  are  among 
the  greatest  lesson  teacliers. 

Having  such  a  glorious  opportunity 
ought  we  not  to  further  this  good 
work,  and  who  can  do  more  towards 
this  end  than  the  public  press?  The 
press,  I  take  it,  is  stronger  than  the 
pulpit.  If  our  daily  papers  would  de- 
vote one  day  a  week  in  their  issues 
to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  the  tree, 
and  the  vine,  it  would  be  doing  a 
good  work  of  which  it  might  be  well 
pleased. 

This  subject  is  limitless  in  this 
blessed  land.  The  climate,  the  soil, 
the  winter  rains,  are  all  at  our  com- 
mand. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  plant 
and  tend.  • 

Let  the  visitors  of  1915  see  us  at 
our  best;  show  them  what  we  can 
grow.  Buildings  costly  can  be  erected 
in  any  clime,  but  perfected  plant  life 
can  be  sene  only  in  limited  sections. 
And  when  our  visitors  return  to  their 
homes,  may  they  take  with  them 
beautiful  and  lasting  impressions  of 
this  country,  whose  setting  is  in  the 
Occident  and  whose  shores  are 
lapped  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Making  Horses  Stale 

Horses  that  arc  allowed  to  go  to 
their  stalls  at  night  covered  with 
grime  and  sweat  and  are  sent  to  the 
field  next  morning  without  a  thorough 
cleaning  will  soon  grow  stale. 


1*  A  ,-4 


The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor 

makes  a  complete  turn  in  less  than  a  17-foot  circle. 

At  the  California  Powjer  Farming  Demonstra- 
tion in  Fresno,  February  19,  20,  21,  and  in  Marys- 
ville  March  5,  6,  7,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  Tractor  that 

Is  only  4%  feet  high. 
Does  not  pack  the  ground. 
Makes  a  complete  turn  in  17  feet. 
Runs  on  a  practically  frictionless  track 

and  does  not  bind  on  side^hill  work. 
Works   efficiently   in   orchard  or  field, 

in  mud,  sand  or  on  an  asphalt  street. 

You  will  recognize  it  at  once — the  most  com- 
pact and  business-like  Tractor  there. — THE  YUBA 
BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


Works, 

Marysville,  California. 


Sales  Office— 433  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  pest  not  only  attacks  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  but  the  fruit 
itself.  It  also  secretes  itself  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  end  of  the  fruit  and  gives 
off  a  sticky  sort  of  honey  dew  w^hich 
makes  clean  fruit  almost  impossible.  Guard  against  this 
destructive  insect  by  using 


YEL-ROS 


UNIVERSAL 
ORCHARD 
SPRAY 


For  this  particular  purpose  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 
spray  in  existence.  And  while  it  kills  both  the  insect  and  the  egg  it  does 
not  harm  the  tree.  Yel-Ros  is  made  and  compounded  by  expert  chemists 
and  entomologists — men  who  have  made  this  line  of  study  their  life's  work. 
You  therefore  do  not  take  a  chance  when  you  order  Yel-Ros.  It  is  cafe 
and  sure  and  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Among  the  products  we  manufacture  and  distribute  are 


YEL-ROS 

MISCIBLE  OILS 

CRUDE  OIL  EMULSIFIER 


DISTILLATE  OIL  EMULSION 
CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 


A  free  book  on  spraying  aenl  free  of  charge.  Address 
lasecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

352  California  St.,  Saa  Francisco 

828  HisBiiu  Building,  Los  Angelea.  Cal.  Park  and  Oak  St*.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Plan  Your  Work 
So  As  To 
Improve  Your 
Farm. 


H 


WE  you  made  any  definite  plan 
for  the  manaj^enient  of  your 
farm  during  the  present  year?  Have 
you  put  into  operation  a  system  of 
farm  control  that  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  your  land  or 
which  will  increase  the  fertility  of 
your  soil?  These  are  matters  which 
may  well  be  considered  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  If  farming  is  to  be 
profitable  plans  mu.'it  be  carefully 
worked  out  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  The  farmer  must  plan 
far  ahead.  What  he  does  to-day  is 
not  for  to-day,  t)ut  for  months  and  for  years  to  come.  W  here  farmers 
have  been  carrying  out  definite  plans  in  soil  and  crop  management,  or 
the  care  of  livestock,  it  is  not  possible  nor  yet  wise  to  change  these 
plans  very  materially  at  once.  Changes  must  be  made  gradually,  and 
for  this  reason  care  should  be  taken  in  iilanning  them.  There  are  few 
farms  that  should  not  have  some  livestock.  It  is  not  wise,  however, 
for  a  man  to  jump  into  the  livestock  business,  or  to  undertake  the 
care  of  animals  without  some  preparation.  Go  to  raising  livestock 
gradually  and  in  a  way  that  will  be  educational.  Livestock  will  in- 
crease quite  as  fast  as  the  ability  of  the  average  man  grows  to  manage 
them,  and  the  increase  will  be  checked  by  the  lack  of  ability  to  manage. 
There  are  few  phases  of  farming  quite  so  remunerative  or  so  pleasant 
as  livestock  management.  Farms  are  better  for  it  and  farmers  are 
better  for  it. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  in  his  neighborhood  there  is  some  one 
or  more  men  who  are  growing  almost  every  year  greater  crops  than 
the  majority  of  their  neighbors.  One  thing  to  think  about  is  how 
these  successful  farmers  achieve  their  success.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adopt  their  methods  of  cultivation  because  the  condition  of  your  land 
may  not  be  just  the  same,  but  it  will  be  a  big  help  in  making  plans  to 
find  the  underlying  reason  why  they  succeed.  It  is  not  wise  to  follow 
a  neighbor's  methods  without  knowing  the  reason  back  of  them.  Plan 
to  grow  crops  at  a  profit  instead  of  growing  them  at  a  loss.  The  profit 
that  comes  to  a  farmer  comes  from  growing  more  than  an  average 
crop. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Do  not 


allow  any  fertilizers  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how 
deep  you  will  plow  and  how  you  will  manage  the  land  to  get  the 
best  seed  bed.  Perhaps,  if  you  are  a  one-crop  farmer,  you  can  in- 
crease your  profits  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  your  soil  by  adopt- 
ing a  crop  rotation.  Put  your  head  to  work  and  resolve  to  be  a  better 
farmer  in  1914  than  you  were  in  the  year  just  passed. 

The  cheap  man  in  ahcayn  on  the  Inolnul  for  nomrthinrj  cheaper 
than  he  in. 


'J'HE  small  farm,  if  intelligently  and  intensively  worked,  insures  a 
better  living  than  the  opportunity  ofTered  in  the  city  for  the 
average  person.  It  is  probable  that  the  small  farmer  will  not  accumu- 
late any  great  fortune,  but  he  will  be  able  to  live  independently  and 
always  be  sure  of  a  good  living.  Very  few  in  the  cities,  in  proportion 
to  population,  accumulate  fortunes,  although  they  work  the  year 
round  and  work  hard. 

The  millions  who  live  in  the  cities  and  towns  must  be  fed,  and 
the  feed  must  be  rai.sed  on  the  farms.  The  prices  of  all  farm  products 
are  remunerative  to  the  producer  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
returns  to  the  grower  will  be  lessened.  The  agitation  that  is  now  on 
against  the  high  cost  of  living,  if  it  has  any  eflfect,  will  not  in  any 
probability  reach  the  producer.  The  producer  of  food  stuffs  must 
receive  a  profit  on  his  products  or  he  will  quit  producing.  There  is  a 
very  wide  margin  between  the  price  received  from  the  producer  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  it  is  there  that  the  cause  for  com- 
plaint is  found  in  the  high  cost  of  products  in  the  city's  markets.  It 
costs  just  twice  as  much  to  put  the  crop  from  the  farmer's  fields,  after 
it  is  harvested,  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers  as  it  does  to  raise  it, 
and  a  very  small  part  of  that  cost  is  in  the  transportation.  The  city 
consumer  is  very  largely  to  blame  for  this  expense.  City  retailers  are 
obliged  to  maintain  expensive  auto  deliver^'  service  to  deliver  one  or 
two  miles  away  a  nickel  order  of  produce  and  an  expensive  telephone 
service  to  receive  such  orders.  All  this  the  consumer  must  pa)'  for, 
and  the  dealer  tries  to  put  some  of  it  on  the  farmer. 


The  man  rr.ho  xays  the  right  thing  at  the  riiiht  moment  is  not  much 
of  a  talker. 


Rather  than  lo.ie  sleep  over  the  troubles  of  the  other  fellow  it  is 
better  to  took  vp  some  of  your  own. 


^/^T  the  present  time  there  are  few  farm  products  that  are  not  profitable 
to  the  grower.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  demand  for  all  lines 
produced.  The  producer  has  only  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  what  is  most 
needed  in  the  local  and  general  markets  of  the  country  and  direct  his 
efforts  accordingly.  All  kinds  of  fodder  and  feed  crops  are  bringing  good 
prices.  The  raiser  and  breeder  of  livestock  has  never  been  able  to  get 
better  prices  than  now,  all  things  considered.  Farni  lands  and  grazing 
lands  are  each  year  steadily  increasing  in  selling  value.  The  farmer  is  not 
hunting  buyers  for  his  produce,  buyers  are  hunting  the  produce.  There 
is  activity  in  all  lines  of  trade  in  which  farming  and  farm  operations  are 
associated.  It  may  be  that  this  high  tide  of  farming  prosperity  will  not 
continue.  Other  parts  of  the  world  have  not  been  so  highly  prosperous 
and  the  advantages  this  country  is  now  enjoxing  should  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  economy  and  saving  for  a  period    of  less  fortunate  conditions. 

There  in  nothing  like  candor  as  a  friendship  cooler. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  tend  out  a  monthly  statement  to  the  fclloxo  that 
oxces  you  a  grudge. 


'J'HERE  is  a  wonderful  power  and  influence  shown  in  the  individual 
farmer  who  has  a  high  respect  for  himself  and  his  farm.  It  is 
the  prime  cause  of  about  all  the  difference  seen  in  the  appearance  of 
different  farms.  More  than  that,  it  shows  in  cash  profits,  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  best  kept  farms  with  the  best  buildings,  equipment 
and  livestock  make  the  most  net  profit.  Good  order  on  the  farm 
shows  that  things  are  not  running  to  waste.  But  the  prime  cause  of 
it  is  found  in  the  high  respect  such  a  farmer  has  for  his  own  business. 
Sometimes  this  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
things,  but  true  pride  is  based  on  self-respect.  There  i^iould  be  more 
of  his  high-minded  respect  for  the  business  of  farming  among  the 
farmers.  Self-respect  and  an  honest  pride  in  one's  calling  is  the  very- 
salt  of  human  existence. 
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The  Agricultural  Outlook 


The  Literary  Moses 


Do  Not  Rob  the  Soil 


IN  monetary  value  of  products  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  have  broken  the  annual  record,  although  the 
volume  of  production,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  materially  below  the  average. 
The  total  value  for  1913  of  $9,750,000,000,  nearly  one-half 
a  billion  dollars  above  the  value  of  1913,  which  was  itself 
a  record  year.  This  amount  is  composed  of  estimates  for 
the  items  that  make  the  census  total  of  farm  products. 
It  is  far  from  being  equivalent  to  the  total  sales  of  farm 
products,  but  its  items  are  the  values  of  farm  crops,  of 
farm  animals  sold  and  slaughtered,  and  of  farm  animal 
products.  In  an  analysis  of  farm  expenses  and  the  varia- 
tion of  cash  income  per  farm  and  per  capita  of  rural 
population  in  different  sections,  it  is  evident  that  the 
enormous  aggregates  of  farm  production  and  values  do 
not  mean  that  the  average  farmer  is  realizing  any  ma- 
terial profit  over  and  above  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  his  Tabor  and  investment.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  farmer's  cash  income,  however,  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  certainty  of  a  livelihood  and  the  sense  of  per- 
manent security,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  his  own  employer. 

However  desirable  increased  production  on  farms  may 
appear  to  be  from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  increased  production  would  result  in  any 
increase  in  the  cash  income  per  farm  or  per  capita  of  farm 
population,  or  that  prices  paid  by  consumers  would  be 
any  lower.  The  estimated  total  farm  production  in  19i;i 
is  less  than  in  1912,  yet  the  estimated  gross  and  net  cash 
returns  to  farmers  are  greater  than  in  1912.  Had  the 
total  production  in  1913  equaled  or  exceeded  the  1912  pro- 
duction, it  seems  probable  that  the  cash  income  per  farm 
would  not  have  been  greater  and  might  have  been  less 
than  in  1912;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  would  have  been  any  less,  because 
retail  prices  are  promptly  raised  on  a  prospect  of  under- 
production, but  are  yery  slow  to  decline  if  there  is  over- 
production. The  long  line  of  distributers  and  middlemen 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  are  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market,  and  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
trol the  market,  in  both  directions,  because  they  are  bet- 
ter organized  to  keep  informed  of  crop  and  market  condi- 
tions, and  to  act  promptly,  than  either  farmers  or  con- 
sumers, who  are  not  organized,  and  as  individuals  are 
helpless.  The  high  prices  paid  by  consumers,  ranging 
from  5  to  nearly  500  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  more  than 
the  farmer  receives,  indicate  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  lowering  the  cost  of  farm  products  to  consumers  and 
at  the  same  time  largely  increasing  the  cash  income  per 
farm  without  increasing  farm  production.  This  condition 
is  undoubtedly  a  marketing  problem,  which  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  better  organization  of  farmers  and  improved 
methods  of  marketing.  When  as  the  result  of  such  or- 
ganization and  improved'  methods  the  price  of  farm 
products  can  be  maintained  at  a  higher  level  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  consumers,  farmers  will  be  justified 
in  increasing  the  output  of  their  farms  with  a  fair  pro^- . 
pect  of  realizing  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  investment  of 
time,  labor  and  money,  which  in  the  aggregate  is  enor- 
mous. 


'T'HE  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Portland  has 
■■■  offered  a  pig  to  every  city  and  country  school  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
records  shall  be  kept  of  the  kind,  quantity  and  quality  of 
feed  given  to  determine  the  cost  of  preparing  it  for  mar- 
ket. When  ready  for  market  the  Stock  Yards  will  buy 
the  pigs  back  at  market  prices.  The  officials  of  the  com- 
pany expect  the  school  children  to  compete  lor  the  dis- 
tinction of  making  the  most  money  from  their  particular 
school  pig.  At  the  same  time  it  will  give  the  school  chil- 
dren an  insight  into  the  profit  to  be  made  from  raising 
pork. 


"Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life?"  asked  a  traveler  of 
a  cadaverous  rustic  who  stood  idly  leaning  against  a  fence. 
The  rustic  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
"Not  yet!"  he  replied. 


There's  a  deal  of  classic  rubbish 

In  the  magazines  to-day, 
Writ  by  niasters  of  expression 

And  rhetorical  display. 
They  prate  of  agriculturists 

Recruited  from  the  slums — 
The  city's  rank  incompetents 

And  derby-hatted  bums. 

They  would  make  of  drunken  brawlers 

Peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil, 
And  impress  the  chronic  loafers 

With  the  dignity  of  toil; 
They'd  persuade   the  thug  and  gambler 

To  forsake  the  haunts  that  charm, 
For  the  ponds  of  milk  and  honey 

That  awaits  tlicm  on  the  farm. 

Rural  life  beneath  the  surface 

Has  a  sterner  phase  by  far, 
Than  appears  to  the  observer 

In  a  speeding  auto  car. 
The  farm  has  naught  to  offer. 

To  those  who  shrink  fr  )in  toil 
Who  are  useless  in  the  cities 

Would  be  useless  to  the  soil. 

As  for  most  successful  farmers. 

Are  to  the  manor  born, 
And  the  labor  guilds  and  unions 

Laugh  our  strenuous  ways  to  scorn. 
From  sun  to  sun  we're  toiling, 

Through  the  blazing  hours  of  June — 
Not  eight  hours  spent  in  labor, 

And  six  hours  in  a  saloon. 

There  are  honest,  sober  toilers, 
North   and   South,   and   East  and 
West, 

Who  are  living  in  the  cities 

Because  the  city  suits  them  best. 

All  the  people  can't  be  farmers. 
Oh,  ye  theorists,  intense! 

Spice  your  literary  efforts 
With  a  grain  of  common  sense. 

W.  P.  LOCKHART. 


Plain  Facts 

"Washington  threw  a  dollar  across 
the  Potomac." 

"That  fact  was  overrated." 

"Who  ever  excelled  it?" 

"Washington  himself,  the  time  he 
threw  3,000  troops  across  the  Dela- 
ware." 


Longing  for  the  Old  Days 

"Do  you  think  the  country  is  pros- 
perous?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"But  what's  the  good,  of  having  a 
whole  lot  of  wealth  when  nobody 
dares  spend  any  of  it  for  votes  or  in- 
fluence?" 


Sure  Enough 

Mrs.  Wellment  (bestowing  a  dime) 
— Poor  fellow!  You  say  your  wife 
and  family  are  starving — where  are 
they? 

Weary  Willie — Dcy  are  boardin'  at 
a  summer  hotel,  lady. 


March  of  Progress 

Neighbor  from  Town — I  understand 
you're  scllin'  off  your  cows? 

Farmer — Yep.  Ain't  got  no  place 
to  keep  'em.  My  boy  Bill  wants  th' 
south  meadow  for  a  golf  links. 


4:/^TARVE  the  soil  and  it  will  sta  rve  you."  This  is 
often  repeated,  but  all  tillers  of  the  soil  do  not  heed 
it.  There  are  many  abandoned,  or  non-paying,  farms  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  The  man  who  depends 
upon  the  soil  to  supply  him  with  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  life  should  study  methods  for  its  treatment, 
which  will  enable  it  to  do  this  without  the  sacrifice  of  its 
fertility. 

In  this  age  of  progress  and  advancement  in  agriculture 
we  all  know  that  those  qualities  of  soil  which  give 
strength  and  vigor  to  plants  can  be  exhausted  and  that 
the  success  in  agriculture  depends  upon  a  system  of  soil 
management  which  retains  the  soil's  power  to  produce. 
All  soils  contain  more  or  less  of  plant  food  constituents. 
A  soil  which  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  plant  food 
is  designated  as  fertile  soil. 

One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  farmer  when  he  selects  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  establish  his  home  is  to  secure 
a  tract  of  land  that  is  fertile.  The  thing  which  should 
concern  him  most  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  its 
management  that  will  keep  the  land  fertile.  As  his  suc- 
cess depends  on  production  it  is  important  that  the  land 
lose  none  of  its  power  to  produce. 

Starving  a  soil  consists  in  taking  from  it  the  plant  food 
constituents  without  returning  to  it  any  of  these  essentials 
to  plant  life  It  matters  not  how  fertile  a  soil  may  be 
in  its  virgin  state,  its  fertility  may  be  exhausted  by  the 
continuous  growing  of  crops,  which  extract  from  the  soil 
the  plant  food  materials  and  return  none  of  it. 

The  worst  enemy  to  a  fertile  soil  is  the  one-crop 
farmer.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  continuous 
planting  of  one  crop  will  soon  exhaust  the  land,  or  at 
least  transform  the  land  from  a  state  of  fertility  to  one 
of  unproductiveness.  Continuous  planting  of  one  crop  on 
a  soil  does  not  always  render  the  soil  non-fertile,  though 
it  may  render  it  non-productive.  A  soil  which  refuses  to 
produce  does  not  always  do  so  because  its  plant  food  has 
been  exhausted,  but  because  of  the  mechanical  conditions 
*  of  the  soil.  This  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  sys- 
tem of  culture  required  to  produce  the  same  crop  year 
after  year.  Following  the  same  method  of  soil  manage^ 
ment  year  after  year  is  not  good  farming.  It  both  im- 
poverishes the  soil  and  the  farmer  who  follows  it. 

A  soil  cannot  remain  productive  when  deprived  of  or- 
ganic matter.  As  soon  as  the  humus  of  a  soil  is  exhausted 
it  becomes  droughty  and  non-responsive  to  cultural  treat- 
ment. The  remaining  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  made  non- 
available  to  the  plant  and  partial,  if  not  total,  crop  fail- 
ures occur.  The  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  not  available 
to  the  plant  in  its  undissolved  state.  It  requires  moisture 
to  dissolve  it.  Then,  too,  it  must  undergo  a  chemical 
change  before  it  can  be  dissolved.  Soil  bacteria  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  change.  Soil  bacteria  is  essential  in 
production.  This  bacteria  does  not  exist  in  great  num- 
bers in  a  soil  in  which  there  is  no  organic  matter.  Or- 
ganic matter  then  plays  an  important  part  in  soil  fertility 
and  productiveness.  The  surest  and  most  economical  way 
to  keep  a  soil  productive  is  to  rotate  the  crops  grown  on 
it;  to  plant  legume  crops  to  plow  under  in  a  green  state 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  humus.  Not  a  blade  of 
grass  or  any  character  of  weed  growing  on  the  soil  should 
be  permitted  to  be  burned  or  removed  from  the  soil.  They 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  soil.  The  barn-lot  manure 
should  be  spread  over  the  land  and  plowed  under.  It 
has  a  marvelous  effect  in  building  up  a  worn-out  soil  and 
if  applied  in  abundance  will  restore  to  the  land  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  plant  food  taken  out  by  the  crop. 

A  farmer  should  never  permit  the  fertility  of  his  soil 
to  be  reduced.  A  system  of  soil  management  that  reduces 
production  is  a  system  which  robs  the  soil,  which  in  turn 
robs  the  farmer. 


"Muz,  did  you  hear  the  stepladder  when  it  tumbled 
over?"  Iilother  (not  rising  from  her  lounge) — "No,  Dar- 
ling, T  hope  papa  didn't  fall."  "Not  yet;  he's  still  hang- 
ing on  to  the  picture  moulding." 


The  Wherefore 

"Why  does  that  hen  refuse  to  asso- 
ciate with  tlie  other  hens?" 

"Oh,  that  hen  is  descended  from 
one  of  the  original  Plymouth  Rocks." 


"Mamma,  were  you  fond   of  flirting  when  you  were 
young?" 
"I  am  afraid  I  was,  dear." 

"And  were  you  ever  punished  for  it,  mamma?" 
"Yes,  dear.    I  married  your  father." 


"Madam,"  said  Plodding  Pete,  "I  once  had  a  wife  and 
family,  but  I  couldn't  be  contented,  so  I  left  home." 

"Well,  here's  a  chicken  sandwich  for  you.  Mighty  few 
husbands  are  so  considerate." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Making  the 

 .  By  G.  W. 


Farm  Pay 

Shaw.   


'T'HE  choice  of  a  rotation  is  very 
^  largel}-  a  local  and  personal  one, 
but  should  always  involve  the  choice 
of  crops  which  are  likely  to  give  the 
most  gain  and  the  least  loss  and 
should  include  a  primary  money 
crop,  a  cleansing  crop  and  a  fertilizer 
crop.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
any  rotation  should  include  that  crop 
for  as  many  years  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, with  due  regard  for  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility,  which  returns  the 
greatest  profit  per  acre.  The  money 
crop  should  dictate  the  rotation,  and 
the  other  crops  should  be  selected 
with  the  definite  idea  of  rendering 
the  soil  most  congenial  to  it.  Max- 
imum profit  is  the  main  point  to  be 
observed  in  planning  the  rotation,  but 
having  in  mind  always  that  no  crop 
is  profitable  if  it  is  secured  at  the 
expense  of  seriously  impoverishing 
the  soil.  If  alfalfa  is  the  main  money 
crop  then  grow  it  to  the  limit  of  the 
soil's  patience,  and  select  the  other 
crops  which  are  most  serviceable  in 
maintaining  the  fertility  and  fitting 
the  soil  to  the  maximum  for  this 
crop. 

If  the  money  crop  is  a  sown  crop 
then  some  cultivated  crop  should  be 
introduced  into  the  rotation  at  a  log- 
ical period,  in  order  to  free  the  land 
from  weeds.  In  this  country  either 
corn,  beans  or  potatoes  offer  the  best 
crops  for  this  purpose,  although  man- 
gels and  sugar  beets  are  also  Valua- 
ble for  the  purpose  where  they  can 
be  utilized  and  the  soil  conditions 
are  favorable. 

The  fertilizer  crop  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  in  the  West  generally 
should  be  chosen  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  securing  the  maximum 
amount  of  green  stuff  to  be  turned 
under  in  the  spring  for  maintaining 
the  humus  supply  of  the  soil.  Best 
of  all  is  some  form  of  legume,  but  in 
lieu  of  this,  where  conditions  are  not 
favorable,  winter-grown  rye  may  be 
substituted.  This  fertilizer  crop  may 
be  grown  specifically  as  a  green 
manure  crop,  or  as  a  catch  crop, 
which  will  improve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Where  at  all  feasible  this 
fertilizer  crop  should  be  a  leguminous 
one  on  account  of  its  greater  fertil- 
izing value.  Further,  attempt  should 
be  made  to  include  in  the  rotation 
both  shallow  and  deep  feeding  crops. 

Another  very  essential  thing  is  the 
soil  management.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  farmers  plow  three  or  four 
inches  deep  only.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  Nothing  wears  out  the  land 
sooner  than  to  have  only  the  top 
three  or  four  inches  worked  by  the 
plow.  Ordinarily  speaking,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plow  a  little  deeper  each  year 
until  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  inches 
is  reached.  .Kfter  that  fall  plowing 
should  always  be  deep  and  spring 
plowing  should  be  shallower,  say  five 
to  six  inches  deep.  It  is  not  well  to 
work  the  ground  either  when  too  wet 
or  when  too  dry.  A  heavy  soil 
plowed  dry  usually  results  in  a  mass 
of  clods  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Plowed  too  wet  means  a  serious 
puddling  of  the  soil,  and  putting  it 
out  of  condition  for  a  number  of 
years.  fn  spring  plowing  the  har- 
row should  follow  the  plow  imme- 
diately in  order  to  secure  a  good 
pulverization  of  the  surface.  If  the 
plowed  land  has  laid  several  months 
after  plowing,  before  the  seeding,  a 
disc  harrow  is  an  extremely  useful 
implement  for  pulverizing,  but  it  is 
less  useful  on  land  freshly  plowed 
when  it  was  in  good  condition 

The  object  of  plowing  is  to  mellow 
the  soil  and  incorporate  humus  in  it. 
Greater  attention  to  good  plowing 
and  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  will  be  returned  many  times 
over  in  the  crop  produced. 

For  the  maintenance  of  fertility  it 
is  extremely  important  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  wfwt  is  raised  on 


the  farm  be  fed  to  livestock  on  the 
place  and  the  manure  returned  to  the 
land.  In  this  practice  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  plant  food  is  returned  to 
the  soil,  and  the  land  is  not  only  kept 
more  fertile,  but  also  in  better  phy- 
sical condition  for  crop  production. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  land  is  cer- 
tain to  ultimately  show  decreased 
yields  It  may  be  stimulated  for  a 
while  by  commercial  fertilizers  with- 
out manure,  or  other  means  of  sup- 
plying the  soil  with  humus,  but  this 
will  only  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil.  There  is  room  for  a  great  de- 
velopment for  all  kinds  of  livestock 
farming  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  aids  in  main- 
taining the  soil  fertility  and  good 
physical  condition  so  well  as  the  use 
of  stable  manure.  It  is  possible  to 
keep  up  the  stock  of  humus  by  the 
plowing  under  of  green-manureing 
crops,  but  it  is  always  less  effective 
than  the  manure  from  livestock.  A 
liberal  use  of  stable  manure,  supple- 
mented by  a  rational  use  of  the  min- 
eral fertilizers,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  will  enrich  instead  of  im- 
poverish the  land. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  food 
required  by  the  family  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.  A  well  kept  gar- 
den, a  family  orchard  and  a  flock  of 
poultry  will  greatly  add  to  the  profits 
of  the  farm  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
hance very  materially  the  standard 
of  living  on  many  farms.  This  can 
be  done  with  little  labor  and  com- 
paratively no  expense.  Every  farm 
should  carry  enough  poultry  to  sup- 
ply not  only  what  the  home  will  con- 
sume, but  also  to  meet  the  grocery 
bills  of  the  average  farm. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  a 
farmer  can  make  is  in  working  too 
many  hours  a  dliy.  It  does  not  allow 
for  leisure  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  matters  agricultural  and  the 
market  conditions.  Far  too  often  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  rise  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  till  9  or  10 
o'clock  at  night.  You  will  usually 
find  the  pessimistic  farmer  in  this 
class,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that 
his  children  are  anxious  to  leave  the 
farm  for  a  more  progressive  life. 
Less  brawn  and  more  brains  are  es- 
sential to-day  than  in  the  days  agone. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  work  can 
actually  be  accomplished  in  ten  hours 
if  the  work  is  effectuall)'  planned  and 
directed.  Use  the  extra  hours  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  by  read- 
ing the  literature  of  the  business  of 
farming.  It  is  interesting  and  profit- 
able, and  you  will  be  in  better  phy- 
sical condition  for  the  next  day's 
work. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  fre- 
quently found  farmers  who  do  not 
work  enough.  The  fishing  is  good 
and  they  must  not  let  that  pass,  even 
though  work  which  is  pressing  be 
allowed  to  suffer.  Let  the  work  be 
planned  systematically  and  far 
enough  ahead  so  that  it  can  be  done 
the  most  effectively.  A  systematic 
rotation  is  a  wonderful  help  in  doing 
this. 

I  have  often  heard  farmers  main- 
tain that  they  saved  labor  by  letting 
all  the  weeds  grow  and  then  killing 
them  all  at  one  time,  instead  of  get- 
ting after  them  just  after  sprouting, 
which  is  the  easiest  and  surest  time 
for  destroying  them.  Then  they  can 
be  killed  easily  by  going  over  the 
ground  with  a  light  implement,  but 
after  thty  have  become  well  rooted 
they  require  much  more  strenuous 
and  expensive  treatment. 

The  man  who  makes  a  great  suc- 
cess in  any  calling  is  a  thorough  stu- 
dent. There  is  much  agricultural 
matter  of  great  value  being  nublished 
these  days,  and  the  man  who  neglects 
to  keep  in  touch  with  it  is  lessening 
his  effectiveness  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. 


If  your  orchard  bears 

newBurbank 

PRUNE 

TheStandard-Q  to  a  pound 

you  will  have  a  wealth-producer  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  and  the  labor  given  to  it.  Luther  Burbank 
says  of  it,  "The  best  prune  ever  produced." 

Well  grown  Burbank  Standard  Prunes  measure  4  inches  around  one 
way  by  nearly  6  inches  long  the  other  way.  They  are  fine  grained 
and  juicy,  yet  firmer  than  most  other  drying  prunes— very  sweet  and 
a  perfect  freestone.  The  trees  are  enormous  and  never  failing  bear- 
ers— good  healthy  growers. 

This  is  another  of  the  new  creations  of  Luther  Burbank  described  in 
our  1914  Nursery  Catalog.  By  having  this  book  you  will  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  sure,  big  revenue-producing  original  Burbank 
novelties.  You  will  learn  about  Burbank's  Giant  Cherry  that  is 
more  than  3  inches  in  circumference  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diam> 
eter;  of  Burbank's  Goldridge  Apple,  a  fruit  finer,  larger  and  more 
succulent  than  its  parent,  the  Newtown  Pippin.  You  will  learn 
about  the  Giant  Plum,  the  Stoneless  Plum  and  a  Plum  which  bears 
profusely  when  all  others  fail. 

Remember  it  requires  as  much  time  and  labor  to  grow  ordinary  pro- 
ductions as  these  sure  money-bringers.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish  anything  required  in  the  seed  and  nursery  line  in  addition  to 
the  original  Luther  Burbank  productions — citrus  trees,  ornamental 
trees,  shrubbery,  pot  plants,  evergreens,  and  all  the  standard  varieties 
of  fruits. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1914  catalog  0.  F. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  Luther  Burbank 
Horticultural  Productions 

Burbank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"W  A  R  "MTXm  To  be  sure  of  obtainine 

'»  -rVIvi^  li^  yj  oriKinal  Luther  Burbank 
productions,  look  for  the  seal  on  all  purchases  you 
make.  None  genuine  without  it.  This  is  a  pro- 
tection to  you  and  one  to  which  you  should  K've 
heed. 


Ask.  Your  Dealer  (or 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Mlleh  <'onN  and  CblckenH  and  Youaic  I'Ieh  and  Hokh.  Cheapest  food 
in  the  market   to-day.    It  your  dealer  doeiin't  carry   It,  addreiw 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

H»   r.\I.IFORM  A    STRKKT    -    --    --    --        -     SA.>  FR.\NCISCO 


KriiKh  \e»»  Verlieal 
Y\  liter  linlanced  Tump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  Improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin.  R-10, 
which    will    be    mailed    upon  request. 

Wc  hare  a  branch  in  hos  Aneeles  at 
20«  X.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


14D  Bcale  Street, 


SaB  FraDelsco 
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The  Why  of  the  Cultivator 


-By  Ernest  A.  Marris- 


■RTOST  of  us  know  that  in  actual 
practice  cultivation  keeps  the 
weeds  down  and  the  moisture  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  why  it 
helps  the  moisture  to  stay  on  the 
upper  strata  of  the  ground  few  of  us 
understand.  There  is  a  reason  for 
all  things  and,  once  understood,  it  is 
easy  to  practice. 

Cultivation  stirs  the  top  layers  of 
the  soil,  allowing  the  air  to  warm  and 
to  permeate  the  lower  layers,  and  at 
the  same  time  enabling  the  soil  bac- 
teria that  converts  the  food  elements 
into  available  form  for^he  plants  to 
work  more  efficiently,  ^t  also  starts 
the  moisture  up  toward  the  surface 
both  by  capillary  action  and  by  the 
natural  law  of  evaporation. 

If  you  do  not  cultivate  the  mois- 
ture on  top  evaporates  more  and  more 
as  the  soil  becomes  more  heated,  dry 
and  hard.  The  closer  you  can  keep 
moisture  to  the  surface  the  better 
growth  your  crop  will  make,  and  the 
larger  returns  you  will  get.  By  the 
word  "crop"  I  mean  anything  you  are 
growing,  from  vegetables  to  fruit. 

When  to  cultivate  depends  on  the 
kind  of  crop,  on  the  soil,  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  land,  on  the  tempera- 
ture, on  the  winds,  on  the  amount  of 
rain  and  when  it  falls  each  season. 

On  irrigated  land  cultivate  after 
each  irrigation  when  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  form  a  blanket  of  fair- 
ly dry,  crumbly  soil. 

On  grain  lands  cultivate  with  the 
harrow,  setting  the  teeth  backwards, 
after  the  grain  is  from  six  to  nine 
inches  high.  Once  is  usually  enough. 
Rolling  also  helps  grain. 

On  non-irrigated  land  get  into  the 
field  as  soon  as  you  can  see  the  rows 
and  cultivate  as  close  to  the  plants  as 
is  safe.  Use  the  narrowest  shovels 
you  can  get  on  your  cultivator  and  set 
them  to  dig  lightly  into  the  soil.  If 
the  ground  is  weedy  put  on  the  weed 
cutters  and  go  over  the  field  again. 
Regulate  your  times  of  cultivating 
after  this  by  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  When  the  moisture  is  leav- 
ing the  surface  get  busy  with  the  cul- 
tivator. 

Should  showers  come  late  in  the 
season  watch  out  for  weeds.  Late 
r.iins  are  usually  followed  by  warm 
(lays.  That  makes  the  weeds  fairly 
jump  up  out  of  the  ground.  Do  not 
get  caught.  Get  into  the  field  as  soon 
as  the  weeds  can  be  noticed. 

When  after  the  last  rains  have 
come  and  you  have  an  ideal  blanket 
of  dry,  loose  soil  two  or  three  inches 
deep  and  the  crop  is  coming  along 
well,  put  wide  shovels  on  your  cul- 
tivator and  stir  and  turn  over  the 
surface  as  often  as  you  can  without 
undue  expense. 

Orchards  should  be  thoroughly  and 
deeply  cultivated  after  harvest  in 
order  to  save  every  drop  of  moisture 
for  the  trees  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted from  producing  their  crop. 

The  character  of  the  soil  makes  a 
difference  in  the  method  and  time  of 
cultivation.  Light  upland  soil,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  at  all  clayey,  must  be 
cultivated  oftener  and  sooner  after 
planting  than  the  heavier  lowland 
soil.  The  exposure  of  the  land,  and 
its  slope,  may  change  conditions,  re- 
quiring more  frequent  stirring.  It  is 
well  to  stop  work  during  real  hot, 
drying  weather,  as  the  moisture 
evaporates  rapidly  and  the  benefit  se- 
cured may  not  be  worth  the  labor. 
The  only  exception  for  working  then 
would  be  for  killing  weeds. 

When  operating  the  cultivator  al- 
ways take  ample  room  at  the  end  of 
the  rows  to  turn.  When  making  the 
first  cultivation  run  as  close  to  the 
plant  as  you  dare.  Set  the  machine 
narrow  so  that  you  will  only  have 
to  watch  one  side  and  go  twice  in  a 
row.  For  the  second  cultivation  set 
the  machine  to  clear  both  rows  and 


go  deep  into  the  soil.  After  that  nar- 
row up  the  machine  and  put  on  one 
wide  shovel.  For  stirring  and  turn- 
ing over  the  dust  blanket  use  only  the 
wide  shovel,  but  be  careful  not  to 
cut  any  of  the  feeder  roots.  This  last 
hint  applies  to  both  one-horse  and 
two-horse  cultivators. 

The  cultivators  should  be  easy  and 
quick  of  regulation,  so  that  they  can 
be  swung  to  catch  a  weed  or  to  miss 
a  plant  that  is  out  of  line,  or  to  lift 
it  out  of  the  ground  or  made  to  dig 
deep  in  a  hard  patch. 

The  disc  harrow,  in  its  many  forms, 
is  best  for  cutting  up  and  pulverizing 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  and  by 
using  an  orchard  extension  is  good  in 
orchard  work.  After  the  spring  work 
is  done  the  lightest  implements  con- 
sistent with  strength  are  best.  The 
less  weight  of  team  or  tool  that  pass- 
es over  the  ground  the  less  compact 
the  soil  becomes  and  the  better  the 
results. 


Succotash  Fodder 

There  is  food  for  meditation,  in  a 
glance  at  the  hundreds  of  acres  of 
bean  vines  that  were  disked  under 
in  five  counties  of  southern  Califor- 
nia this  year  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  pods  did  not  fill.  Had  the  bean 
farmers  of  those  counties,  who  ex- 
perienced a  crop  failure  because  of 
over-watering  or  unfavorable  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  bean  ranchers  of 
Michigan,  the  loss  on  beans  would 
now  be  counted  as  gain. 

When  the  farmers  in  Michigan 
found  that  their  bean  pods  had  failed 
to  fill,  they  worked  out  a  plan  to 
save  the  crop.  Some  had  soy  beans 
and  others  had  limas.  It  made  no 
difference.  The  pods  were  not  filled, 
but  there  was  a  heavy  growth  of 
vines.  So  the  bean  men  decided  to 
manufacture  the  "-nes  into  succotash 
ensilage. 

It  was  time  to  fill  their  silos  with 
green  corn,  so  they  sent  wagons  into 
the  bean  fields  and  to  every  three 
loads  of  corn  they  hauled  two  loads 
of  green  bean  vines,  and  the  succo- 
tash was  made  by  pitching  the  vines 
and  the  corn  into  the  chopper  simul- 
taneously. 

The  corn  crop  was  poor  at  best, 
because  the  stalks  were  short,  and 
the  legume  vines  made  a  fine  green 
filler.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  Penin- 
sula State  they  have  their  silos  filled 
this  year  with  a  product  far  superior 
to  straight  corn  ensilage.  It  will  pro- 
duce more  milk,  and  the  stock  will 
eat  it  better,  for  the  succotash  has 
already  been  tried  out,  and  the  re- 
sults have  proven  highly  satisfactory. 

Southern  California  ranchmen 
gained  a  great  deal  of  good  ferti- 
lizer by  disking  their  green  vines 
under  but  they  would  have  realized 
a  bigger  profit  by  making  ensilage 
of  the  vines  or  by  selling  them  to 
cattle  owners  for  use  as  succotash 
fodder. 


Cleanliness  of  Cement 

A  cement  trough  for  the  hog  lot  is 
one  of  the  greatest  little  improve- 
ments about  the  farm.  It  is  easy  to 
make,  easy  to  clean,  never  gets  out 
of  order  and  is  readily  disinfected. 
You  can  build  it  yourself.  Another 
and  better  arrangement  is  to  have  an 
automatic  watering  device  with  a  tank 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  mounted  on 
a  sled,  and  movable  from  place  to 
place. 


Hitching  a  Horse 

Back  end  to  is  the  way  to  hitch  a 
horse  out  where  the  wind  is  blowing. 
When  they  are  loose  so  they  can  do 
as  they  like  you  never  saw  a  horse 
stand  facing  a  storm. 


Forkner  Orchard 


LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO., 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

II  Works  Right  Up  To  Your  Trees 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  free  book  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage." 

603   Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


"Pretty  Good  Jobjsn't  It? " 

"Nothing  much  to  do  but  view  the  re- 
mains. We'd  have  had  to  worry  at  it  for 
days  if  we  hadn't  used  dynamite.  That's 
one  big  point  about 

Hercules  Dynamite 

— if  s  quick  and  its  easy  to  clean  away 
the  stump  afterwards.  Its  cheaper  too 
— you  don't  have  to  board  a  big  crew  of 
men  and  horses. 

"Plenty  of  farmers  have  stump  land 
lying  idle  that  would  be  worth  money 
to  them  if  they'd  use  Hercules." 

Send  for  free  booklet  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
for  valuable  facts  concerning  the  use  of 
dynamite  on  the  farm.  Address  Dept.  No.  52 

HEI^CULES  POWDEJl  COi 


Chronicle  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KOKOMOS  FENCE 

Either  square  of  diamond  mesh.  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory  prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  and  Aurora  Streets     -----     Stoekton,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

KSTABLISHED  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varietie.s  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees;  2.''), 000  Bartlett  Pear, 
10.000  Apple  (leading  varieties),  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum,  Prune, 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc  Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE.  Prop. 

Martinez,  Cal. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 


C-   L.  B    E   S  T   -   G  A 


Gold  Medal 
California  State  Fair 
Sacramento  1913 


The  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  will  be  exhibited  a 
on  February  19th,  20th  and  2l8t,  and  at  Marysville  o: 
will  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  superior} 


Mardm 
Axle 


8  face  jnternal  ' 
crome  Steel  a  ear 


5  fcLce  crome 
^ieel  ;Sprock.e-t 


2.-12.'  coil  ^priii^s  ^ 
ea.cA  Side 


This  Transparent  View  of  the  Complete  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  Tractor  Will  Convi 


The  C.  L.  B.  Track  Layer  ^vill  make  eoutmuous 
turns,  loaded,  as  short  as  au,y  traction  engine  on 
the  market. 

Plow,  Harrow,  Seed,  Harvest,  Ditch  two-thirds 
cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to  do  with  mules. 


Both  tracks  on  a  C.  L.  B.  TO  H.  P.  Track  I 
are  pulling  the  same,  whether  going  straight  ; 
or  making  a  turn,  thereby  providing  gre;i 
ciency.  No  other  Tractor  of  this  type  does  tint 
For  Ftirther  Particulars,  Data,  Booklets  r 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.. 


C  O  O  P  E  R-   A  D  V  E  R.T  1  S  I  N  C  CO. 


alifornia  FARM  POWER  DEMONSTRATION  at  Fresno 
5th,  6th  and  7th.    At  those  places  and  on  those  dates  we 
rlr  Tractor  over  any  other  tractor  manufactured. 


Gold  Medal 
California  Land  Show 
San  Francisco  1913 


4-2" Double  en.dleSS  heh 


5  "  lo  njji 


race 


Prictionle$;^ 

rocker  joLtxt 


lO  channel 
■frcune 


Sleel  kab 


OIL n ted  on.  ^jDririjf^ 


fjchanical  Mind  More  at  a  Glance  Than  Would  Pages  of  Description.   A  Careful  Study  Is  Invited. 


The  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  eliminates  the 
twists  and  strains  common  to  the  type  which  only 
pulls  with  one  track  on  the  turn. 

The  eight-inch  face  internal  gear  drive  on  a 
C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Laver,  with  its  eight-inch  face 

Ijecific  Information,  Call  or  Write — Better  Call 

35th  Avenue,  Oakland,  California 


driving  pinion,  does  the  same  work  as  second  motion 
chain  drives.  Hence  the  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track 
Layer  has  only  two  moving  parts  in  its  internal  gear, 
against  approximately  forty  moving  parts  in  other 
track  laying  machines. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Value  of  Sheep  on  the  Farm 


SHliKP  will  increase  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  if  they  are  handled 
properly.  To  do  this  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  crop  ofl  the  Rrass 
too  closely,  which  they  will  do  if  the 
pasture  is  overstocked  or  if  they  are 
kept  too  loiiR  in  one  lield.  Sheep 
manure,  with  one  exception,  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  farni  manures. 
It  is  thinly  and  evenly  scattered  over 
the  ground  and  does  not  produce  a 
rank  growth  in  spots  of  the  pasture 
as  do  other  manures.  The  manure  is 
also  worked  into  the  soil  by  the  sharp 
hoofs  of  the  sheep,  so  that  it  is  not 
washed  away  but  becomes  available 
as  i>lant  food.  This  quality  has  well 
earned  for  sheep  the  title  of  "Golden 
hoof."  In  Kngland  land  which  during 
Queen  Elizabeth's  rei.cn  produced 
only  0  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  has 
been  made  to  yield  :tO  bushels  at  the 
present  time  by  tlie  use  of  sheep. 
Better  cultural  methods  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  portion  of  this  increase, 
but  without  doubt  the  sheep  are  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  greater  part  of  it. 

Another  ciiually  important  way  that 
sheep  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
land  is  in  their  destruction  of  weeds. 
By  eating  the  weeds  tliey  make  more 
room  for  the  cultivated  crops  and 
increase  the  supply  of  plant  food  and 
water  available  for  them  by  prevent- 
ing the  weeds  from  using  it.  No 
other  class  of  livestock,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  goats,  will  eat  as  many 
weeds  as  sheep.  T?y  converting  these 
waste  products  into  wool  and  mut- 
ton they  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
owner. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  sheep 
will  cat  5)0  per  cent  of  all  trouble- 
some weeds.  They  are.  in  fact,  com- 
monlv  used  in  cleaning  up  weeds  from 
fields,  fence  rows,  road  sides,  stubble 
fields  and  corn  fields.  The  common 
belief  among  farmers  is  that  weeds 
eaten  by  sheep  are  so  broken  up  in 


the  digestive  processes  that  the  seeds 
will  not  germinate  after  passing 
through  the  body  as  in  the  case  of 
other  livestock.  However,  weeds  are 
rarely  permitted  to  go  to  seed  if 
enough  sheep  are  turned  in  the  field 
while  the  weeds  are  young  and 
tender. 

In  some  investigations  carried  on 
by  the  Canadian  Government  among 
a  considerable  number  of  sheepmen 
to  determine  the  kinds  of  weeds  eaten 
by  sheep,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
sheep  would  consume  all  but  a  very 
few  extremely  unpalatable  ones,  such 
as  mullein,  Scotch  tliistle.  etc.  Upon 
incjuiry  as  to  the  specilic  kinds  eaten, 
one  farmer  replied  that  he  could  not 
give  any  detinite  information  on  the 
subject  as  the  sheep  kept  his  farm 
so  free  from  weeds  that  he  could  not 
sec  what  kinds  they  actually  ate. 

Where  sheep  have  been  kept,  but 
where  for  some  reason  they  have 
been  disposed  of,  a  striking  dilTcr- 
encc  has  usually  occurred  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm.  Weeds  have 
sprung  up  and  grown  where  they 
had  formerly  been  kept  in  check. 
There  is  no  better  solution  to  the 
weed  problem  than  a  flock  of  sheep. 

In  establishing  a  flock  it  is  better 
for  the  farmer  to  start  on  a  small 
scale,  unless  he  has  previously  had 
experience.  When  one  is  dealing  with 
small  numbers,  a  mistake  in  man- 
agement or  an  error  in  judgment  is 
not  of  so  great  importance  as  where 
larger  numbers  are  involved.  Start- 
ing with  a  small  flock  requires  less 
capital  also. 

The  farmer's  sheep  should  be  a 
wool  and  mutton  sheep,  with  empha- 
sis upon  mutton.  Tliis  "dual  pur- 
pose" sheep,  if  the  name  be  permis- 
sible, is  a  proved  success,  and  it  is 
already  represented  in  some  of  the 
breeds.  The  best  type  is  the  most 
profitable  combination  of  wool  and 
mutton. 


Cattle-Feeding  Experiments 


WH.\T  is  the  most  profitable  way 
to  fatten  cattle  for  market? 
Extensive  feeding  experiments  with 
beef  cattle  to  answer  this  question 
have  been  arranged  for  by  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  two  of 
the  largest  livestock  companies  of 
the  Pacitic  Coast. 

One  set  of  experiments,  in  which 
sugar-beet  pulp  is  the  base  ration,  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  Bloomlield 
ranch  of  Miller  &  Lux  at  Gilroy. 
Here  four  carloads  of  steers  are 
being  experimented  with.  Different 
amounts  and  combinations  of  rough- 
age, including  alfalfa,  barley  and  rye 
grass  hay,  are  being  fed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  beet  pulp,  with  a  view  to 
determining  which  of  the  rations 
may  be  most  profitably  fed. 

The  more  extensive  experiments 
arc  being  conducted  at  the  feeding 
station  of  the  Western  Meat  Corn- 
pan  v  at  Lovelock,  Nevada.  Many 
thousands  of  head  of  beef  cattle  have 
been  fattened  annually  at  this  feed- 
ing center,  but  in  the  past  alfalfa 
only  has  been  fed.  and  the  results 
have  been  considered  satisfactory. 
With  the  upward  trend  of  prices  of 
meat,  however,  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  feeding  grain  in  con- 
nection with  alfalfa  has  become  a 
live  one.  and  this  year  for  the  first 
time  grain  is  being  fed  by  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company.  The  work  is 
being  conducted  experimentally  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  University 
of  California,  whose  representative 
is  in  charge  of  the  weighing  of  feed 
avd  cattle  and  the  keeping  of  the 
records  of  the    work.     Six    lots  of 


steers  averaging  225  head  each  are 
being  fed  on  different  grain  rations. 
Corn,  barley,  cottonseed  meal,  dried 
beet  pulp,  and  Sperry  feed  are  being 
offered  to  the  various  lots,  and  for  com- 
parison other  weighed  lots  are  get- 
ting alfalfa  only.  In  one  case  the 
hay  is  fed  long  and  in  another  it  is 
chopped. 

It  is  seldom  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  an  institution  to  take  part 
in  such  extensive  experimental  work 
as  this  and  the  results  are  being  an- 
ticipated with  great  interest.  That 
the  new  status  of  the  meat  market 
of  the  country  will  call  for  improved 
methods  of  feeding  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  That 
these  experiments  may  help  to  blaze 
the  way  is  hoped. 

Animal    Nutrition  Department 

A  new  department  of  Animal  Nu- 
trition has  just  been  established  by 
the  Liniversity  of  California.  To  head 
this  important  w^ork  the  Regents 
have  called  Professor  F.  W.  WoU  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  authorities  in 
America  on  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cows,  the  improvement  of  produc- 
tion in  dairv  herds,  etc. 


Watching  New  Horses 

Horse  owners  should  be  particularly 
watchful  of  new  horses  taken  into 
the  stable,  as  they  may  have  a  mild 
form  of  glanders  or  farcy,  both  of 
which  are  incurable,  deadly  and  ex- 
tremely contagious  to  horses  and  to 
human  beings  as  well.  A  horse  with 
a  running  nose  may  be  as  dangerous 
as  a  mad  dog. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 
Shire  Horses 

If  you  expect  to  he  in  the  market 
for  a  stallion  and  want  a  good  one,  it 
is  time  you  looked  into  the  matter. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


PERCHERONS 


A  Famous  Prize  Winner.  One  of  Onr  Recent  Importations. 

Our  recent  importation  arrived  at  onr  Oakland  Stables  December  13. 
At  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  December,  1913.  our 
stallions  won  two  gold  medals,  two  championship  ribbons,  two  second 
prize  ribbons.  There  were  over  600  Percherons  exhibited  at  this  great 
show. 

IF  YOU  >VA>T  THE  BKST,  LET  I  S  HEAR  FIMUT  TOU. 

McLaughlin  percheron  company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oakland,  Cat. 


EUREKA 
HARNESS 
OIL 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 

Standard  Stable  Products  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

SAN  FRA.NCISCO    (CAUFORfOAJ    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Economy  in  a  Round  Barn 


npHE  round  barn  is  a  great  saver 
of  expenses.  Not  only  is  it 
much  cheaper  to  construct,  consider- 
ing the  space  available,  but  the  work 
can  be  done  in  a  round  barn  much 
more  easily  than  in  one  of  any  other 
shape.      The    accompanying  photo- 


may  be  fed  and  a  driveway  which  is 
large  enough  to  admit  a  load  of  hay. 
There  is  also  a  large  platform  on 
which  the  grain  is  stored,  and  three 
rooms  for  the  workmen. 

The  barn  is  90  feet  in  diameter 
The  loft  has  a  capacity  for  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  hay  and  straw. 


The  round  barn  proTldes  many  coBvenlenceei  and  Is  economical  In  construction. 


graph  shows  a  round  barn  owned  by 
a  farmer  of  Sonoma  county,  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  barn  is  not  perfectly  round, 
but  is  16  sided.  It  is  a  little  easier 
to  construct  with  16  sides  and  the  ef- 
fect is  practically  the  same  as  if  it 
were  round.  The  barn  is  built  on  a 
side  hill  and  has  a  large  basement, 
which  is  used  entirely  for  manure. 
When  the  stalls  are  cleaned,  trap 
doors  are  opened  and  the  manure  is 
pushed  through  these  and  it  drops  to 
spreaders  standing  in  the  basement 
below.  There  are  three  of  these  trap 
doors,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  move 
the  litter  any  great  distance. 

The  main  part  of  the  barn  pro- 
vides for  25  horses  in  single  stalls, 
three  large  box  stalls,  and  stanchions 
for  10  cows.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  large  open  space  in  the 
center  from  which    hay    and  grain 


It  is  much  larger  than  is  needed  for 
the  stock  kept  in  tlie  barn.  Access 
is  had  to  the  loft  from  the  drive- 
way in  the  center  of  the  barn  and 
from  doors  at  the  outside.  The  hay 
and  straw  is  lifted  into  the  loft  with 
a  hay  fork  which  runs  on  a  long 
cable.  When  the  hay  cannot  be 
dropped  in  exactly  the  right  spot,  it 
is  allowed  to  pile  up  and  then  the 
pile  pushed  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  stored. 

A  novel  plan  for  distributing  the 
hay  to  different  parts  of  the  barn  is  a 
set  of  three  chutes.  The  hay  to  be 
fed  is  dropped  into  the  center  area 
way  and  from  here  is  pitched  into 
these  three  chutes,  which  distribute 
the  supply  so  that  very  little  walk- 
ing is  necessary  when  the  horses  are 
fed.  The  cattle  all  face  the  center, 
so  their  mangers  are  fdled  without 
the  use  of  the  chutes. 


w 


Handling  the  Dairy  Sire 

 By  John  Underwood  


HEN  the  raising  of  good  dairy 
cattle  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  bull  is  the  better  half 
of  the  herd.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
this  animal  seems  to  possess  and  is 
disposed  to  exercise  a  head  of  his 
own  and,  consequently,  needs  careful 
management  and  control  from  the 
beginning  of  his  calfhood.  1  am  not 
sure  but  that  even  beyond  this  period 
thought  should  be  given  to  his 
ancestry  in  order  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  traits  of  character 
and  disposition  likely  to  be  developed 
ii)  the  calf. 

A  vicious  ancestry  either  on  the 
part  of  the  sire  or  dam  will  likely 
sooner  or  later  manifest  itself  in  the 
ybung  animal  and  in  selecting  the 
one  to  head  the  herd  this  sliould  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  One 
special  requirement  in  handling  the 
bull  is  with  reference  to  his  early 
thrifty  growth  and  proper  develop- 
ment. 

Good  feed  and  good  care  are  quite 
essential  in  order  that  a  decent  and 
Well  proportioned  animal  may  head 
the  herd  and  one  that  will  likely 
leave  a  good  impress  on  his  posterity. 

The  calf  should  be  dealt  with  from 
the  start  gently,  yet  firmly,  but  never 
in  a  teasing  or  bantering  way.  He 
should  be  taught  to  be  handled  quiet- 
ly, to  be  easily  haltered  and  led  by 
the  time  he  is  a  yearling  and  a  good 


ring  should  be  put  in  his  nose  to  aid 
in  bis  complete  control. 

When  old  enough  for  service  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with 
the  other  cattle,  but  be  kept  in  a 
substantially  fenced  field  or  lot.  The 
latter  is  the  best  and  can  be  pro- 
vided in  a  reasonably  cheap  and  ef- 
fective manner.  iMy  own  method  is 
to  have  a  lot  consisting  of  about  two 
acres  enclosed  with  a  four-foot  wire 
fence  substantially  put  up  on  good 
well  set  posts,  the  posts  extending 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  top 
wire  of  the  woven  fence  which  is  put 
on  the  outside  of  the  posts.  On  the 
inside  of  the  posts  a  barbed  wire  is 
placed  about  six  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  woven  wire  fence  and  one  also 
about  eight  inches  below  the  same. 
In  nearly  every  case  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  fence 
throwing  or  breaking  out.  The  lot 
is  well  provided  with  water  and 
shelter  and  a  strong  plank  fencing 
gate  protected  with  barbed  wire  on 
the  inside,  which  completes  the  ar- 
rangement. I  find  in  my  own  case 
this  kind  of  inclosure  sufficient  to 
keep  under  control  a  vigorous  pure- 
bred Jersey  bull  of  about  1,700 
pounds'  weight. 


You  cannot  expect  a  cow  to  give 
large  quantities  of  milk  unless  she 
has  plenty  of  feed  and  quantities  of 
water. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

TH.\T  WII.I,  liVCRE.\SE   VOUR  PROFITS 

'^'^'?.°J,         '^ff'  t,'?"^  '^'y  from  28,000-lb.  dams.    Butter  records  average 


above   1.100  pounds. 


The  only  two  cows  in  the  world  that  have  produced 
over  .SO. 000  lbs.  milk  each  in  two  years.  Fifty  cows 
on  official  yearly  test.  Fifteen  cows,  including 
.several  3  and  4-year-o!ds,  have  averaged  over  700 
pounds  fat  and  20.000  pounds  milk.  Forty  cows 
average  over  BOO  pounds  fat.  Fifteen  heifers  with 
lirst  calf  average  490  pounds  fat  (600  lbs.  butter). 
Estimate  the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  that  will 
introduce  50  per  cent,  of  this 'blood  in  the  next 
<  rop  of  heifers.  Prices  $125  and  up.  Have  some- 
thing especially  fine  to  offer  breeders  of  registered 
i  cattle.    Write  to-day  for  information. 


Riversiiiu  Saflie  Ik-  Kol  Biivke. 
:;8,.SL'fi   Pounds   Milk  One  Year. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


"Just  Look  at  this  Cream  and  Butter" 


best 

lu  given  ^ 


What  a  pleasure  to  see  the  rich  yield  of  your 
milkers!    But  how  about  the  poor  milker;  have  you  given 
her  the  proper  chance?    Chances  are  some  part  of  her 
system  is  run  down  and  Nature  is  using  all  her  energy 
to  sustain  life  and  a  semblance  of  health. 
Healthy  cows  can  use  aU  their  vigor  to  perform  the 
natural  functions  of  production — and  most  back- 
ward cows  can  be  made  healthy  by  sensible  treatment. 
KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy,  is  a  wonderful 
cure  and  preventive  of  such  cow  diseases  as  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth  and   Barrenness;  also 
cures  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Red  Water 
and  Lost  Appetite. 
Kovv-Kure  is  strictly  a  medicine,  nota  "stock  food." 
It  makes  the  cow  thrive  on  Nature's  food  by  ton- 
ing up  the  digestive  and  genital  organs.    Buy  a 
50c  box  and  use  according  to  directions  on  your 
poor  producers.    Sold  in  50c  and  $1  package  sby 
feed  dealers  and  druggists.    Write  for  our  free 
publication  "Cow  Diseases." 

Dairy  Association  Company,  Mfrs. ,  LyndoDville,  Vt. 

DISTRIBCTOUS  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST 
^<^;-maIn  Herd  &  Plant  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal*    Portland  Seed  Co., 
Portland  Oregon.  Spokane  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wasb. 


Black  Hawk  Stock  Ranch 


For  Sale— SHIRE  STALLIONS,  ranging  from  two 
years  up.  Also  MAKES  in  foal.  Breeding  and  quality 

unsurpassed.  Prices  right 
and  inspection  invited.  Cor- 
respondence given  prompt 
attention. 


Address 

A.  W.  WARD 

Burlingame,  Cal. 


N  AKe$2000^»more  perYear 


Ynil  Pan  Mak-o  Rirf  MnnPV         !         machine  lh«l  makes  irrigalinS 
^lOU  l^ail  riaKe  Dig  rlOnCy  ^ellstaslandatalowcosl.  Demand  for  | 
1  such  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Souttiwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills  I 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  pcrpcrfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You  f 
^cao  make  {I  an  hour  for  your  spare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT  proposition. 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO.,  Dept.  1,  025  3d  St.,  S.  F. 


STABLE  MANURE  FERTILIZER 


Write  for  <iuutatiouN.  Addrenx 


TAYLOR  STREET  STABLES, 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts., 
,Sun  Francisco. 
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No  Slump  Feared  in  Livestock  Industry 

 •  By  H.  A.  Jastro  


I DO  not  deem  it  essential  to  make 
any  extended  statement  about 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  live- 
stock industry  in  this  country,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  can  be  af- 
fected adversely  only  by  an  oversup- 
ply  in  those  foreign  countries  that  are 
supposed  to  have  a  surplus  of  meat- 
food  products. 

In  other  words,  if  the  surplus  in 
foreign  countries  becomes  too  great 
to  be  absorbed  readily  by 
England,  naturally  their  pro- 
ducts will  be  attracted  to  the 
United  States  by  free  trade, 
but  if  similar  results  follow 
in  the  livestock  industry,  as 
was  the  case  when  hides 
were  put  on  the  free  list, 
then  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  competition  in 
this  line,  because  immediately 
after  hides  were  declared  free, 
so  far  from  attracting  foreign 
hides  the  exact  opposite  was 
the  result,  for  the  reason  that  the 
price  of  the  foreign  hide  was  raised 
to  prevent  those  countries  from  being 
drained  of  their  heretofore  cheap 
hides  into  our  country. 

Even  conceding  that  prices  in 
foreign  countries  do  not  advance, 
which  is  a  remote  possibility,  the  only 
question  to  be  considered  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
countries  that  have  a  surplus  of  ani- 
mals and  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
enumerate  some  statistics,  as  I  believe 
they  will  dispel  some  of  the  fore- 
bodings of  many  of  the  high-tariff 
pessimists  now  engaged  in  the  live- 
stock business. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  gradually 
fallen  from  4,600,000  in  1908  to  4.100,- 
000  in  1912.  During  the  same  period 
Canada's  exports  of  cattle  diminished 
from  1.51.000  to  ()1..50O,  while  her  ex- 
jjorts  of  beef  fell  from  2,250,000 
pounds  to  948.000  pounds.  Canada's 
cattle  were  shipped  mainly  to  the 
United  States,  while  her  beef  is  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number 
of  head  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  in 
Canada  is  about  the  same  per  capita 
as  in  the  United  States — namely,  one 
and  three-fourths.'  The  conditions  in 
Canada  are  favorable  for 'the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  livestock  industry,  but 
not  any  better  than  in  this  country. 
Western  Canada  has  been  settling  up 
very  fast,  the  settlers  are  raising  grain 
and  other  crops — the  same  as  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  That  accounts  for  the  de- 
crease in  livestock  there,  as  it  does 
in  this  country  Owing  to  the 
drouth  in  Eastern  Canada  last  year 
there  was  heavy  movement  of  feed- 
ers into  this  country  immediately 
after  cattle  went  on  the  free  list. 
That  was  exceptional,  and  not  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  many  years.  The 
probability  is  that  in  the  future  the 
United  States  will  supply  Canada 
with  about  as  much  livestock  and 
meat  products  as  she  will  furnish  to 
us.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
livestock  in  Canada,  as  I  predicted 
would  be  the  case,  and  Canada  is  al- 
ready protesting  against  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  meat  food  products. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  in  Mexico  owners  who 
were  able  to  gather  and  ship  their 
cattle  have  been  sending  them  to 
the  United  States.  The  importation 
of  cattle  from  Mexico  for  1913  will 
exceed  300,000  head — the  largest 
number  in  our  history.  Many  of 
these  cattle  paid  not  only  an  import 
duty  to  the  United  States,  but  an  ex- 
port duty  to  the  federal  government 
in  Mexico,  and  sometimes  tribute  to 
the  revolutionists  as  well.  Mexico 
has  a  population  of  15,000,000,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  between  6,000,000 
and  7,000,000   cattle.   4,000,000  sheep 


and  750.000  swine — less  than  one  meat 
animal  per  capita.  There  is  an  im- 
mense territory  in  Mexico  available 
for  producing  cattle,  and  with  stable 
government  conditions  that  country- 
can  be  relied  on  to  supply  a  large 
number  of  unfinished  or  stocker  cat- 
tle. When  the  revolution  is  settled  it 
will  take  several  years  .for  normal 
conditions  to  be  resumed,  and  until 
.then  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 


receive  as  many  cattle  annually  as 
were  shipped  here  last  year.  After  the 
war  there  will  be  a  keen  demand  for 
feeding  stock  in  order  to  build  up 
the  herds  to  a  better  standard,  and 
this  country  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  supply  that  demand.  The  re- 
moval of  duty  on  livestock  will  not 
have  the  slightest  effect  toward  in- 
creasing our  imports  of  cattle  from 
Mexico,  or  reducing  prices  here.  Her 
surplus  supply  would  have  continued 
ito  come  here  and  paid  the  former 
'duty.  Now  that  the  duty  has  been 
'removed  it  will  be  absorbed  bj-  the 
I  cattle  owners  of  Mexico;  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico will  retain  the  present  export 
duty.  Thus  the  placing  of  livestock 
on  the  free  list  will  not  have  any  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  Mexican  cattle  in 
this  country. 

Argentina,  with  a  population  of 
about  7,000.000.  has  one-half  as  many 
cattle  as  the  United  States,  29.000,000 
more  sheep,  and  only  3,000.000  swine, 
as  against  our  supply  of  60,000.000 
swine.  For  each  inhabitant  there  are 
about  four  cattle,  and  including  all 
meat  animals,  about  seventeen  head, 
compared  with  one  and  three-fourths 
for  each  person  in  this  country.  Ar- 
gentina now  exports  more  beef  than 
all  the  other  nations  combined  For 
1912  her  exports  of  meat  products, 
mostly  frozen  meat,  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 1.000.000.000  pounds.  In 
1911  she  exported  261.000  head  of  live 
cattle  and  105.000  head  of  sheep.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  her  exports  of 
live  cattle  will  be  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Prices  of  livestock  in  Argentina  have 
practically  doubled  within  recent 
years,  and  this  advance  has  attracted 
to  the  block  all  classes  of  cattle. 

Next  to  Argentina  Australia  has 
the  largest  surplus  of  meat  That 
country  has  about  12.000.000  cattle, 
83,000.000  sheep  and  850,000  swine. 
Her  population  is  about  3.800.000. 
which  gives  an  average  of  three  cattle 
and  twenty-five  meat-food  animals  of 
all  kinds  per  capita.  The  latest  avail- 
able statistics  show  that  .'\ustralia  C'x- 
ported.  during  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1913.  about  350,000.000  pounds  of 
frozen  beef,  mutton  and  lamb.  Her 
exports  of  meat  products  average 
about  one-third  of  those  of  Argen- 
tina Up  to  the  present  time  prac- 
tically all  of  the  exports  of  meat 
from  Australia  have  been  ■  frozen. 
They  are  now  preparing  to  handle 
chilled  meat.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions Australia  can  supply  a  much 
larger  volume  of  meat  products  for 
export. 

New  Zealand  has  also  a  relatively 
large  surplus  for  export.  Her  popu- 
lation is  only  about  1,350,000,  while 
latest  statistics  credit  her  with  hav- 
ing 2.000.000  cattle,  24.000,000  sheep 
and    350,000    swine.     She    thus  has 


about  one  and  one-half  head  of  cat- 
tle, and  about  twenty  head  of  all  food 
animals  per  person.  During  1913  she 
exported  approximately  260,000,000 
pounds  of  frozen  meat,  of  which  nine- 
ty per  cent  was  mutton  and  lamb. 
The  time  occupied  in  passage  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  San 
Francisco  is  about  twenty-two  days, 
as  compared  with  forty  days  from  the 
same  countries  to  England.    On  the 


other  hand,  the  transportation  facili- 
ties from  Sonth  America  are  better 
to  England  and  the  continent  than  to 
this  country,  all  of  which  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

There  are  a  few  other  countries 
with  a  surplus  of  meat  products,  such 
as  Denmark,  but  their  exports  are  not 
likelj'  to  increase. 

Classified  according  to  the  kind  of 
exports  Argentina  leads  in  beef,  with 
Australia  second.  In  mutton  and 
lamb  the  exports  from  New  Zealand 
are  greater  than  from  any  other  coun- 
try, with  Australia  and  -Argentina 
contending  for  second  place.  The 
United  States  exceeds  all  the  world 
in  the  volume  of  its  exports  of  hog 
products. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  meat  situation 
in  the  world  I  will  now  briefly  refer 
to  the  condition  in  the  United  States. 
This  country  is  still  raising  a  surplus 
of  meat-food  products.  The  United 
States  has  to-day  a  population  of 
97,000.000,  and  approximately  61,000,- 
000  head  of  swine,  56,000,000  cattle, 
and  51,000.000  sheep.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  is  a  reduction  com- 
pared with  1900  of  1,700,000  swine, 
11,800.000  cattle  and  10,000.000  sheep, 
while  the  population  has  increased 
about  20,000,000.  From  these  figures 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  head  of  livestock  per  capita, 
compared  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber per  capita  in  Canada,  less  than 
one  in  Mexico,  seventeen  in  .Argen- 
tina, twenty-five  in  Australia,  and 
twenty  in  New  Zealand.  Exclusive  of 
semi-civilized  countries,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  world 
who  raise  domestic  meat  food  ani- 
mals and  consume  them  for  food.  We 
have  within  our  borders  about  six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  meat-food  ani- 
mals of  the  world — vastly  more  per 
capita  than  the  average  of  all  civilized 
countries.  For  the  period  from  1897 
to  1909  the  total  value  of  our  ex- 
ports of  meat  animals  and  meat- 
food  products  averaged  annually 
from  $200,000,000  to  $250.000.000 — 
about  one-seventh  of  our  total  pro- 
duction. For  1913  our  exports  of 
these  products  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $150,000,000  (mostly  pork 
products). 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  world 
situation  as  to  livestock  and  meat  ex- 
ports than  by  the  simple  statement 
that  the  total  value  last  year,  at  the 
ports  of  shipment,  of  all  the  meat- 
animals  and  products  exported  from 
all  the  surplus  countries  of  the  world, 
except  the  United  .States,  was  less 
than  the  total  average  value  of  the 
meat-food  animals  and  meat-food 
products  exported  from  this  country 
during  the  period  1897  to  1909,  and 


by  the  further  statement  that  the 
total  value  of  all  the  exports  of  meat- 
animals  and  meat  products  last  year 
from  all  the  surplus  countries  to 
■which  I  have  specifically  referred  was 
but  little  more  than  the  value  of  our 
exports  of  these  products.  For  the 
past  year  the  United  States  exported 
a  trifle  more  than  1,700,000,000  pounds 
of  meat-animals  and  meat-food  prod- 
ucts, including  lard  and  other  by- 
products of  the  packing  house. 
While  this  is  a  smaller  vol- 
ume than  the  meat  exported 
from  Argentina,  Australia  and 
Kew  Zealand,  its  value  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ti\eat 
exports  of  those  countries 
combined.  The  total  value  of 
the  products  of  the  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  is  es- 
timated at  $1,600,000,000.  De- 
ducting the  value  of  exports 
of  these  products  last  year 
leaves  $1,450,000,000,  which  is  the 
approximate  value  at  wholesale  of 
meat  products  consumed  in  this 
country.  With  meats  and  livestock 
on  the  free  list  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  value  of  the  meat-food  ani- 
mals and  meat-food  products  likely 
to  be  imported  into  this  country  dur- 
ing 1914  will  exceed  $25,000,000,  or 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  value, 
at  wholesale,  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  more  likely  will  be  un- 
der than  above  that  figure. 

In  considering  the  probable  volume 
of  our  imports  of  meat-products  there 
are  several  factors  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  First,  a  large 
part  of  the  meat  exported  from  Ar- 
gentina. Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  frozen,  and  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  frozen  meat  in  this  country. 
Our  butchers  have  no  adequate  facili- 
ties for  handling  it.  and  the  surplus 
countries  are  not  prepared  to  ship, 
their  products  in  the  chilled  condition. 
More  important  than  this,  however, 
is  the  fact  that,  with  our  competition 
added  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  is  likely  that  the  prices  in  other 
surplus  countries  will  be  so  advanced 
that  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  ship 
to  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the 
consuming  world  needs  the  meat  that 
can  be  supplied  by  Argentina.  .Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  will  pay 
more  for  the  same  than  we  can. 

The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  our 
products  ought  not  appreciably  injure 
the  livestock  industry,  and  I  want  to 
assure  those  now  in  the  business,  and 
others  intending  to  embark  into  it, 
that  the  prospects  are  excellent  for 
a  continuance  of  substantially  the 
present  basis  of  value.  Prices  will 
flucutuate  up  and  down,  but  they  will 
not  long,  remain  below  the  present 
level. 


Convenience  for  Hogs 

If  a  hog  knew  how  to  tell  his 
wants,  he  would  demand  a  scratch- 
ing post.  Such  posts,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  hog  growers,  are  not  only  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  hogs — 
the  picture  of  a  hog  or  pig  scratch- 
ing himself  and  softly  grunting  his 
content  is  worth  a  couple  of  hours 
of  any  man's  time  in  fixing  iip  a  pig 
post — but  the  post  may  moreover  be 
made  useful  in  ridding  the  animals 
of  licc  or  scaly  skin. 

A  successful  California  hog  grow- 
er adopts  this  plan:  Firmly  plant  a 
hickory  or  oak  post  four  inches  in, 
diameter  in  the  hog  run.  Coil  a  Ma-j 
nila  rope  around  the  post  as  high 
as  a  hog  stands,  and  staple  it  on  se- 
curely. Then  thoroughly  saturate  the 
rope  with  crude  petroleum,  and  i> 
becomes  an  ideal  scratching  post  i' 
hogs  and  pigs.  Thejk  rub  Up  again-', 
it  continually,  and  %)il  is  fatal  (•> 
vermin.  Kerosene  can  be  used,  hi  i 
it  evaporates  too  rapidly. 


'X'HE  livestock  industry  of  the  United  States  is  an  enormous  one.  Few 
people  realize  its  magnitude.  Mr.  H.  A.  Jastro,  the  author  of  the  article 
on  this  page,  and  one  of  the  foremost  livestock  men  of  the  country,  made  the 
statement  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Livestock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation that  the  money  invested  in  the  livestock  industry  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  in  amount  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  Union. 
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Two 
O.I.C. 

Hogs 

Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breeding  and  feeding 
scrub  hogs.  Two  of  our  0.  I.  C.  Hogs 
■weighed  2806  lbs.  Will  ship  you  sample 
pair  of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and  give 
agency  to  first  applicant.  We  are  origi- 
nators, most  extensive  breeders  andship- 
pers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  the  world. 

U.  S.  Govt  Inspected  Herd 

Write  for  Free  Book, 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale." 
FREE— One  15-oz.  can  of  our  celebrated 
Silver  Live  Stock  Powder  for  free  trial. 
Send  for  it  today. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

153S  Vickers  Boilding   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Established  1863— 50  Years' Success 
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Once  upon  a  time  a 
farmer,  seeing  an  ad 
(or  a  cheap  telephone, 
ordered  one. 

Did  he  save  money? ' 

In  due  time  the  phone 
arrived  and  was  un- 
packed. It  looked 
pretty  good,  the  (armer 
thought.  He  mstalled 
the  phone  at  once. 

Did  it  work  O.  K.? 
Yes  tl  did  —  at  first; 
I  but  as  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  wore 
I  by  this  farmer  began  t9 
I  realize    that    his  tele- 
phone was  not  so  cheap 
after  all  —  unreliable 
service  and  repairs,  due 
to  cheap  material  and 
poor  construction,  made 
that  It  lcphone  in  reality 
a  high  priced  one. 

This  IS  the  experi- 
ence of  many,  many 
buyers. 

If  you   don't  know, 
find  out   all  about 
Kellogg — from  users — 
^11  our  cusiomers  are  our 
'  -      best  advertisement. 

Write  today  for 
books  on  real  tele- 
phones and  line  con- 
struction. 

Mention  this  paper. 


■  Kellogg 
Switchboard 
j      &  Supply 
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Co. 


San  Francisco  Office 
86  3rd  St 
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LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
prlced.  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
arc  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cal- 
i  Ifornia  and  Western  stockmen,  because 
tbcy  p.-otect  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
,  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

llO-doso  pxge  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

'50.doso  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills   4.00 

,  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector..  I.SO 
nils  may  be  used  In  any  Injector. 
I  but  Cutter's  la  simplest,  strongest  and 
easiest  to  use. 
Every  package  dated,   unused  pills  returnable  for 
free  eichange  for  fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do 
not  use  old  vaccine,  or  of  uncertain  age  (ours  or  iny 
other)  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Discounts:    2r.o  doses.  Ill  p.ct. ;  500  doses.  20  cct. 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  druggist  doesn't  stock,  order  from 
Laboratory,  giving  address  plainly.    We  prepay  charges 
and  ship  promptly.    .Send  personal  clicck  or  M.  o. 
THE   CUTTER    LABORATORY,   BERKELEY,  CAtj 


When  nnNnerInK  advertlnenientH, 
pleaHc   mention   "Orchard   and  Farm." 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Guernsey 

-By  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  A.Tierican  Guernsey  Cattle  Club- 


'X'  HE  last  few  years  have  brought 
about  many  changes  in  the  dairy 
cattle  world.  Not  only  has  the  illu- 
sion of  the  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able dairy  cow  been  driven  home 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  dairyman, 
but  the  consuming  public  are  quicker 
to  discern  the  difference  between  the 
low  and  the  liigh  grade  of  dairy 
products. 

As  these  points  are  better  appre- 
ciated, the  real  merit  of  the  Guernsey 
cow  is  better  seen.  It  is  because  of 
the  two  particulars  of  economical 
production  and  high  grade  products 
tiiat  she  has  so  rapidly  come  to  the 
front. 

The  foundation  for  the  breed  was 
laid  amid  tlie  surroundings  of  the 
economical  dairy  conditions  prevalent 
on  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 

The  introduction  of  tlie  Guernsey 
into  the  country  was  induced  by  the 
realization  of  the  high  class  of  her 
dairy  products.  First  she  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  private  estate 
owners  who  were  desirous  of  the  rich 
and  highly  natural  colored  products 
for  their  own  use.  Gradually  this  de- 
sirable feature  so  characteristic  of  the 
Guernsey  was  realized  and  she  was 
sought  for. 

For  many  years  the  Guernseys, 
being  few  in  number,  were  held  on 
the  private  estate  and  little  was  done 
to  popnl.irize  them,  there  being  a 
ready  marl.et  for  the  surplus  among 
the  friends  of  their  owners. 

The  first  real  public  introduction  of 
the  Guernsey  was  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893.  There  the  superior 
quality  of  their  products  was  apparent 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it. 

This  with  the  Pan-American  model 
breed  test  at  Buffalo  in  1901  was  pos- 
sibly the  best  public  rating  which  the 
products  of  the  dairy  breeds  have 
ever  had. 

At  Buffalo  the  breed  test  was  the 
only  one  ever  held  at  a  public  expo- 
sition where  all  the  dairy  breeds  were 
represented.  At  Chicago  the  Hol- 
stein  and  Ayrshires  did  not  compete. 
At  St.  Louis  the  Ayrshires  and 
Giiernse3's  were  not  there.  In  the 
Buffalo  tests  the  Guernsey  cows  not 
only  made  butter  at  the  least  cost 
per  pound,  but  returned  the  great- 
est profit  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  feed. 

During  the  entire  time  of  the  test 
there  was  exhibited  in  a  glass  case  a 
sample  of  the  butter  made  from  the 
milk  of  each  herd.  This  was  made 
fresh  once  a  week  and  submitted  to 
an  expert.  The  average  score  shows 
that  ■  the  Guernsey  butter  ranked 
highest  on  flavor  and  color,  thus 
being  the  best  quality  butter. 

From  these  averages  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  qualities  that  have  been 
claimed  for  the  products  were  notice- 
able here.  The  desirable  flavor  which 
has  been  so  highly  prized  wherever 
Guernsey  milk  and  cream  have  been 
sold  we  find  in  the  butter.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  ability  of  the 
Guernsey  to  color  her  milk  and  but- 
ter is  so  nronounced  in  the  summer 
season  with  green  food  at  command, 
as  compared  with  some  of  the  other 
breeds,  but  it  was  readily  seen  in  the 
samples  of  butter  exhibited  and  in 
the  scoring.  The  contrast  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  greater  in 
the  winter  season  on  dry  land. 

The  high  rating  of  the  prodticts  of 
the  Guernsey  is  not  alone  in  this 
country.  An  observer  in  England  re- 
marked that  he  had  often  seen  one  or 
two  Guernsey  cows  tethered  or  kept 
on  many  of  the  estates  in  England, 
while  the  main  herds  were  of  other 
breeds.  When  he  inquired  why,  this 
was  the  reply  that  came:  "Oh,  they 
are  kept  to  supply  the  milk  and 
cream  for  the  Manor  house;  the  fam- 
ily wish  not  only  richness  but  natural 
color,  and  there  is  a  belief  that  with 


this  natural,  well  colored  product, 
there  is  a  particular  flavor  that  is 
highly  prized." 

The  one  thing  paramount  in  the 
mind  of  the  dairyman  is  the  question 
of  economical  production;  from  what 
class  of  cows  can  he  get  the  greatest 
return  for  the  amount  of  money  he 
invests  in  food.  In  this  respect  let 
us  see  the  record  which  the  Guernsey 
cow  has  made  within  the  last  decade: 

First  we  find  in  the  New  Jersey 
E.xperiment  Station  Report  for  1889- 
90  the  following  concerning  the  cost 
of  butter  produced  by  the  different 
breeds: 

Mature  Cows.     Cost  of  food  per  lb. 

of  fat  in  cents. 

Three  Guernseys  .15,30 

Three   Jerseys  .1790 

Three    Holsteins  .2240 

Three   Ayreshires  2060 

Three  Short  Horns  .2080 

In  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Trial  for  1891-92,  we  find  the 
following  for  young  heifers: 

Cost  of  food  per  lb.  of 
butter  in  cents. 

Two   Guernseys  .1470 

Three    Jerseys.  .1670 

One    Holstein  2204 

Four  Ayreshires.  2303 

Two    Holderness.  .2204 

Two  Devons  2287 

The  highest  continuous  long  dis- 
tance record  is  held  by  Spotswood 
Daisy  Pearl  1769G,  A.  R.  790,  with 
30290.80  lbs.  milk;  1547.97  lbs.  butter 
fat.    Average  per  cent  5.11. 

Great  as  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  Guernsey  in  popular  favor,  and 
prosperous  as  have  been  her  inter- 
ests, there  is  a  sense  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  breed  that  the 
ground  she  has  gained  has  been  won 
by  her  own  honest  efforts  as  a  dairy 
cow.  She  has  led  by  measuring  her 
efforts  by  the  critical  test  of  a  dairy 
cow,  what  she  can  do  in  the  year 
race,  not  what  the  butter  maker 
might  do  with  her  products  in  short 
time  trials.  Records  based  on  butter 
fat  production  for  extended  periods 
of  time. 

Returning  the  greatest  amount  for 
$1  invested  in  food,  making  butter  at 
least  cost  per  pound,  giving  dairy 
products  of  the  highest  natural  color 
and  flavor,  giving  to  the  private  es- 
tate that  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
pleasing  in  appearance  and  excelling 
in  usefulness,  she  and  her  grades 
being  most  universally  the  favorites 
in  the  high-class  dairies  of  our  large 
communities,  such,  friends,  is  the 
proud  record  of  the  Guernsey  cow's 
advancement  and  on  such  she  ap- 
peals for  recognition  and  support  by 
the  public. 


Disinfecting  Cow  Stables 

Disinfectants  cannot  destroy  germs 
if  they  do  not  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  them.  Disinfectants  should 
be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  thor- 
oughly to  saturate  the  surfaces,  after 
the  adhering  particles  of  dirt  are  re- 
moved. In  the  application  of  the  dis- 
infectant in  cow  stables  it  is  well  to 
use  a  broom  or  stiff  brush  and  thor- 
oughly scrub  the  floor,  feed  troughs, 
stanchions  and  lower  parts  of  the 
walls. 

The  solution  can  be  applied  to  the 
ceilings  and  upper  parts  of  the  side 
walls  with  a  spray  pump  and  must  be 
carried  into  any  crevice  and  recess 
into  which  dirt  can  enter. 


Danger  of  Overchurning 

Overchurning,  that  is,  churning 
until  the  butter  forms  in  large  lumps, 
increases  the  moisture  because  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  buttermilk  is  in- 
corporated. This  buttermilk  is  usually 
detrimental  to  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  butter  and  should  not  by  any 
means  be  churned  into  the  butter. 


One  Sack  of  Our  Fertilizer  Equiva- 
lent to  One  Ton  of  Manure. 

Make  Your  Soil 
More  Productive 

Use  the  modern  method  of  handling  manure. 
Use  GYPSUM  in  your  stable — eliminates  flies 
and  retains  the  essential  elements,  usual ly  lost 
in  the  form  of  gases.  It  counteracts  black 
alkali  and  turns  it  into  phint  food.  Corrects 
acidity  in  soil.  Collects  moisture  from  the  air. 
Increases  every  crop— excellent  fnr  alfalfa.  We 
also  sell  Blond  Meal,  Ground  Phosphate  Rock, 
etc.     WRITE   FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

STANDARD  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

323   North    I.os    AnKeles  Street, 
IjOs  An^eleH,  Cal. 


CROP  < 

insurance' 


ENGINES 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  better  I 
[than  this  Miller  Automatically  Water  I 
I  Balanced,  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling  ■ 
I  line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on  I 
I  the  present  market  is  as  good.  Our  catalog  | 
[will  convince  you.  Write  for  it.  You  might  I 
las  well  get  something  that  will  last  and  I 
I  cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  something  I 
I  cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than  j 
I  inferior.  We  are  pleasing  others,  Why  Not  you? 
I  Norman  B.  Miller  Co.   San  Francisco  ' 

TOi    HOOKER  a,  t.CNT  BLOa. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED 


SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 
15  LBS. 


Price  $15 

which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE.  DITCH.  TILE  DRAIN.  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  I» 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  niorchanta 
everywhere,  and  guarant  ed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

109  MadlHOn  Ave.,  Atlantu,  Ga. 


SECOND  "DfDlT 
HAND    X  Ix  H-*' 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  *nd  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Welssbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  In  the  West. 
WEIS.SBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

10.%  Eleventh  St.,  .Snii  FrnnrlHoo 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Poultry  Problems 


Chick  Foods 

will  help  you  raise  and 
increase  your  flocks. 
Try  our  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Feeding  as  de- 
scribed in  our  free  book 
"Chickens." 


NEVER  Such  Poultry 
and  Egg  DEMAND 


—before  in  poultry  business.  Shortage  of 
beef,  pork,  mutton  makes  this  pou]tr>'men's 
donanza  year.  Poultry  profits  high.  But  use 
r^ghl  tools — get  full  measure  success. 

PVPHFRQ  INCUBATORS 

^  I  r  insL,r<sD  brooders 

World's  Standard.  Self-re^Iatinp;  self-ventilating. 
Fireproof:  insurable.  Highest  records  for  big,  cont\n* 
ztous  hatches.  Get  Cyphers  Comj 
pany's  244-paee  catalog  and 

rultry  guicfe  before  yrm  buy. 
vitally  helpful  chaDters. 
Address  today.  mqi 
CTPHEflS  INCDBATOR  CO.  U^P'  '°| 
2127-2131  af«*««ir.  Oakland,  Car. 
EuflaJo.  >  Y.,  >'ew  Yor\  CUj,  Cbic»iw, 
UL,  boetbo,    Uass.,   Kueu  Clt;,  tfo-.  1^*"" 


Write  For  Big  Free  Book 


Get 

You  can  make  your 

hens  lay  and  have ectrs 
to  sell  now  when  eggs 
:  are  Wii^h  by  usjog 

Con  key  *s 
Layin| 
Tonic 

A  Rc^latof  and  Tooic.  ] 
Puts  i\^olr  flock  ID  coadf- 
tion.  Sati»Uaoryrcsuluor 
inoacy  tack.  23c.  50c  and 
$1.  In  tnils  S1JV>  ud  $3-  1 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. ,  Cleveland,  O. 


Jkve 
row  Is 
froml^oup 

For  sneezing,  cough- 
ing or  mf'ping  fowls 
put  in  the  drinking 
water 

Con  key  ts 

Roup 
Remedy 

A  PrcTtniire  xid  RjnnedT. 

wit  taWe  ihcir  own  mcdt- 
c.  Keep  on  hxnd  aad 
c  yooi  iLock.  25  "ti**. 
cents  and  SI. 00 


You  Should  Know 
About  Fairmead 
Lands 


Where  alfalfa  produces  eight  tons 
per  acre  per  year. 

Where  olives,  figs,  peaches,  etc., 
pay  big. 

Unlimited  water.  Rich,  easy-to- 
work  soil. 

Good  neighbors  and  schools. 
Splendid  markets. 

19,000  acres  now  selling  fast  in  10, 
20,  40  acre  tracts. 

Bottom  prices — easy  terms. 

Send  now  for  free  booklet, 
"Fairmead  for  Farmers." 

Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

Owners 

.'>9.^  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


 By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  

pLE.\SE   give  me   the  important 
points  bearing  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  corrugated  iron  house  for 
sixty  hens  in  this  location. — F.  &  D., 
Live  Oak. 

In  the  construction  of  a  corru- 
gated iron  house  for  poultry,  the 
same  essentials  would  have  to  be 
considered  as  in  the  construction  of 
a  house  of  any  other  kind — good  ven- 
tilation without  draughts,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  a  great  question,  however, 
whether  the  corrugated  iron  house  is 
to  be  advised  in  the  hot  interiors. 
From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the  cor- 
rugated iron  house  is  no  doubt  su- 
perior, but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  disadvantages  with  references  to 
heat,  etc.,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Accurate  dimensions  for  a  house 
could  not  be  given  unless  it  were 
known  whether  or  not  it  is  intended 
to  have  included  in  the  house  a 
scratching  shed,  nests,  etc.,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  merely  intended  to  have  the 
house  serve  as  a  roosting  place  for 
the  hens-  The  dimensions  in  the 
two  cases  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  writer  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  should  be  a  "scratch- 
ing shed"  included  in  every  house. 
.■\.gain  whether  or  not  a  floor  should 
be  included  in  the  house  would  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  place  and 
whether  or  not  the  house  could  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  If  the 
latter  were  the  case,  then  no  floor 
would  be  necessary,  as  the  house 
could  be  periodially  moved  from 
spot  to  spot.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intensive  plan  is  to  be  adopted 
and  a  floor  necessary,  the  case  is 
entirely  different. 

TF  a  person  has  plenty  of  horse  meat 
*  with  very  little  or  no  cost  at  all,  and 
intends  to  raise  poultry,  can  he  de- 
pend on  this  meat  to  save  on  other 
kinds  of  food? 

And  what  will  be  the  maximum  that 
can  be  fed  to  a  chicken  of  the  size  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Orpingtons,  for 
egg  production,  how  much  for  capons, 
and  for  small  chicks,  to  make  a  rapid 
growth  for  market  purposes. 

And  what  kind  of  grain  for  the  best 
combination  with  the  meat. — A.  U., 
Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 

Theoretically  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  horse  meat.  Fresh,  lean 
horse  meat  will  supply  the  necessary 
animal  protein  as  well  as  fresh  lean 
beef.  If  the  meat  is  not  sound  or  in 
any  way  tainted,  the  case  is  different 
and  it  should  never  be  used-  If  the 
meat  is  to  be  used  fresh  and  mixed 
with  the  mash,  it  should  be  minced. 
In  this  way  there  is  not  the  same  op- 
portunity for  practicing  the  selection 
habit.  In  other  words,  if  the  meat  is 
in  lumps  some  fowls  will  get  much 
more  than  others,  whereas  if  it  is 
minced  and  homogeneously  mixed 
with  the  mash  there  is  no  such  op- 
portunity offered. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  used, 
it  might  be  said  that  in  mashes  where 
1  lb.  of  beef  scrap  is  recomniended.  3 
lbs.  of  fresh  lean  meat  could  be  sub- 
stituted therefor.  What  to  use  in  the 
mash  would  depend  upon  the  foods 
which  are  available  in  the  district. 
Mashes  can  be  made  from  a  variety  of 
ingredients  or  from  a  few.  Two  sam- 
ples of  good  mashes  are  as  follows: 

Bran   3.0  lbs.  I  Bran   !>.0  lbs. 

Sborts   2.0  Ibs.l.Sliorts   5.0  lbs. 

Coin   meal  2.5  Ibi.  Sov  bean   2.0  lb». 

Oil  Cake  meal -.- 1.0  lbs.  t'.i-ef  scraps   2.3  lbs. 

Beef  ^rnp  1,7  lb?.  I  Ground  bone  1.0  lbs. 

Bone  meal  7  lbs.  | 

In  place  of  the  beef  scrap  mentioned 
here,  5.5  lbs-  of  fresh  meat  could  be 
used  in  one  case  and  7.5  in  the  other. 
For  heavy  weight  fowls  about  15  to 
17  lbs.  of  mash  per  100  hens,  per  day, 
would  be  sufficient. 

For  the  grain  ration  it  is  best  to 
have  a  mixture  of  grains.  The  small 
corns  may  be  used  if  prices  warrant. 
A  good  mixture  would  be  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  cracked  corn. 


Muncie 
Oil 

Engine 


10  to  100  H.  P. 

The  only  engine  in  these  sizes,  success* 
fully  operating  today  in  California,  on 
California  fuel  oil. 

The  Muncie  runs  whenever  and  wherever 

you  want  it  to  run.  It  has  extra  large  bear- 
ings, which  are  enclosed.  No  carburetors, 
battery,  coil,  magneto,  gear,  or  cam.  The 
Muncie  has  only  two  essential  attach- 
ments— the  govemoi  and  the  fuel  pump. 

The  Muncie  holds  the  record  for  turning  over, 
without  stopping,  42,120,000  times— with- 
out carbonizing,  repairs,  adjustment  or 
breakage. 

Don't  let  the  failures  of  other  so-called  oil  engines  prevent 
your  full  investigation  of  the  Muncie.  The  Muncie  is  now 
giving  steady,  sturdy,  and  economical  service  throughout 
CaUfornia 

Let  us  give  you  the  name  of  a  Muncie 
user  in  your  locality. 

Catalogue  Upon  Ra^uest 

California  Hydraalic  EngineerioB 
and  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  St.         San  Frandsc* 


For  CULVERTS,  TANKS,  SILOS  AND  ROOFING  Use 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Oareful  manufacture  and  good  galvaniein^;  innure  mazlmnm  servtoe 
from  Apollo  Sh('*^t9.  Apollo  Koofink' and  Sidinp  Vn^lnrts  are  pold 
by  woicht,  by  leadinir  dealers.  Send  for  "Ilt'tti-r  BuildinK«*'booklet. 
AMEmCAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,  Frick  BIdg..  Pittiburch,  Pa. 


Ask  the  First  12  Men  You  Meet 

I  which  ia  the  "one  best"  wagon  built,  and  at  least  ten  ox  them  will  say  •♦The 
I  Peter  Schnttler."  All  wagons  look  good  when  the  paint  is  fresh,  bnt  it 
'  makes  a  lot  of  diETerence  what  is  under  the  paint. 

Old  Reliable  Peter  Schnttler 

The  One  Best  Wagon 

is  made  in  the  honest,  careful,  old  fashioned  way — in  the  most  modem  and 
completely  equipped  wagon  factory  in  the  world. 

Peter  Schuttler  Wagons  cost  a  little  more  than  the  "almost  as  good"  kind 
but  they  save  much  more  than  the  difference  in  first  cost  in  time,  horses, 
harness,  repair  bills  and  trouble. 

Write  for  Booklet  Abont  Peter  Schnttler  RoDer  Bearing  Wagons 

Peter  Schnttler  Company,  Chicago 

Tb«  Woria'8  Greatest  Wagon  Factory  SMaMlakctf  184S 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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The  Care  of  Baby  Chicks 


-By  Prof  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


SUCCESS  in  the  care  of  baby 
chicks  and  the  rearing  of  them 
to  the  stage  of  profitable  layers  de- 
pends upon  many  elements  which  an- 
tedate their  life  in  the  brooder.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  said  that  any 
disease  is  curable  provided  the  doctor 
is  called  in  time,  but  that  to  be  in 
time  would  often  necessitate  his  hav- 
ing been  called  in  for  the  grand- 
father. 

It  is  just  so  with  chicks.  The  full- 
est success  depends  upon  the  vigor 
of  the  stock  from  which  the  eggs 
were  obtained,  the  care  they  have 
had,  the  method  of  incubation,  etc. 
These  elements  belong  to  the  unal- 
terable past  when  the  baby  chick 
once  begins  to  "peep" — and  yet  there 
is  still  time  to  counteract  some  of 
the  mischief,  or  at  least  to  refrain 
from  making  it  worse. 

The  expression  "baby  chicks"  al- 
ways suggests  a  brooder,  but  the  first 
day  of  their  lives  should  be  spent  in 
the  incubator  and  it  is  here  that  the 
greatest  mischief  is  often  done.  The 
opening  of  the  door  of  the  incubator 
to  help  one  struggling  chick  out  of 
its  shell  has  often  chilled  the  chicks 
already  hatched  and  dried  out  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  egg  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  hatching  of  many 
others. 

Pure  air  is  required,  however,  and 
the  ventilation  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  Toward  the  end  of  incu- 
bation the  air  space  inside  the  egg  is 
small  and  the  air  that  surrounds  the 
shell  must  be  pure.  The  chick  often 
has  a  hard  struggle  to  force  its  way 
out  of  the  shell  and  enters  the  world 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  For 
this  reason  the  conditions  that  he 
first  meets  must  be  favorable  for  re- 
storing energy— for  increasing  vital- 
ity. There  are  no  better  agents  for 
this  purpose  than  heat,  oxygen  and 
rest,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
he  has  the  proper  amount  of  each. 
The  ventilator  should  be  opened  a 
little  more  the  last  day,  and  more 
still  after  the  chicks  are  out. 

When  the  hatching  is  over  the  room 
in  which  the  incubator  stands  should 
be  warmed  to  prevent  the  chilling  of 
the  chirks  during  the  "cleaning  up 
process."  This  is  a  critical  time  for 
novices.  Many  are  tempted,  in  spite 
of  all  warnings  to  "help  the  chicks 
out  of  the  shell."  The  advice  given 
many  years  ago  to  go  at  the  incu- 
bators with  a  basket  in  one  hand  and 
.1  bucket  of  water  in  the  other,  was 
sound  and  good.  The  chicks  that 
liave  not  been  able  to  force  their  way 
out  of  the  shell  are  not  worth  sav- 
ing. It  is  true  there  are  many  differ- 
ent causes,  and  often  the  chick  may 
not  be  responsible,  but  these  cases 
are  so  few  compared  with  the  large 
numbers  where  the  chicks  are  weak- 
lings that  it  does  not  pay  to  run  the 
risk  unless  a  man  can  afford  an  iso- 
lation hospital  for  his  weaklings, 
where  extra  cars  may  make  up  for 
past  errors.  The  experiment  might 
be  interesting. 

The  chicks  should  be  kept  in  the 
incubator  for  24  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  103  degrees  and  with  plenty 
of  ventilation.  In  the  meantime  the 
brooder  is  made  warm  and  comfort- 
able for  their  reception.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  temperature  should 
have  reached  the  right  degree— about 
98 — but  it  must  have  been  maintained 
at  that  even  temperature  for  several 
hours  before  it  can  be  labeled 
"ready."  The  heat  can  be  gradually 
decreased — a  degree  every  day  or 
two — so  that  by  the  time  the  chicks 
are  6  weeks  old  they  shall  require  no 
more  coddling. 

The  first  day  or  two  in  the  brooder 
are  critical  days  and  the  babies  re- 
quire almost  individual  care.  At  this 
point  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  per- 
centage of  chicks  .raised  should  be  a 


demonstration  of  nature's  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Many  modest, 
gentle,  unobtrusive  little  chicks  that 
are  really  fit  to  live  are  pushed  and 
crowded  and  jostled  away  from  feed 
and  water  by  their  more  lusty  and 
pugnacious  companions.  These  are 
the  ones,  too,  that  will  be  found  un- 
der the  pile  if  there  is  undue  crowd- 
ing. By  watching  carefully  during 
the  first  few  days  and  removing  the 
less  lusty  ones  to  quarters  of  their 
own,  many  lives  may  be  saved. 

Chicks  require  no  feeding  for  36  to 
48  hours  after  they  are  hatched — 
some  authorities'  even  extend  the  fast 
to  72  hours.  It  is  in  truth  not  a  real 
fast,  but  a  continuation  of  the  same 
method  of  nourishing  that  has  ob- 
tained before  hatching.  The  yolk, 
which  has  furnished  all  the  food  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  bone  and  tis- 
sues of  the  chick  have  been  formed 
is  not  all  absorbed  at  the  time  of 
birth.  If  the  chick  is  fed,  per  mouth, 
before  the  remainder  of  the  yolk  is 
used,  absorption  of  this  material  stops 
and  trouble  results. 

Water,  they  may  have,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  need  it  badly.  Many 
will  not  seem  to  notice  the  drinking 
fountain  or  to  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  what  water  is  for,  and 
yet  if  their  bills  are  once  held  down 
to  the  water,  they  drink  greedily.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  teach  many  of 
them  to  eat.  The  mother  hen  does 
this.  How  often  one  sees  the  chicks 
more  disposed  to  run  about  and  frolic 
in  the  presence  of  food  than  to  eat, 
until  the  hen  taps  on  the  ground  with 
her  bill,  and  attracts  their  attention 
to  it.  When  incubation  and  brood- 
ing has  deprived  the  babies  of  a 
mother  it  is  important  that  as  good 
a  substitute  as  possible  be  provided 
and  that  her  methods  be  imitated 
closely.  If  the  caretaker  will  tap  on 
the  brooder  floor  with  his  finger,  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  the  chicks 
bend  their  heads  and  pick  up  the  bits 
of  food  which  lay  unnoticed  before. 

The  chicks  that'  do  not  exercise 
after  feeding  or  drinking  should  be 
put  under  the  hovers  immediately 
and  not  allowed  to  stand  around  and 
get  cold.  By  this  method  they  will 
have  the  first  chance  'at  the  warmest 
place  before  the  coming  of  their 
more  active  mates.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  they  have  a  chance  to  eat 
or  drink,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
do  so.  Many  chicks  need  only  warmth 
and  sleep  for  several  days.  It  is  nec- 
essary, however,  to  be  sure  that  each 
chick  has  swallowed  some  good  sharp 
grit  before  he  is  trusted  with  any 
hard  food.  For  this  reason  it  might 
be  said  that  before  any  real  food  is 
given  the  baby  chicks  should  have 
sand,  bone  meal  and  chick  grit  and 
then  they  are  ready  to  eat. 


Saving  the  Early  Layers 

Hens  that  lay  but  few  eggs  are  ani- 
mal weeds.  If  we  breed  from  them 
they  are  more  than  Hkely  to  yield 
daughters  that  will  be  weeds  also. 

Farmers  and  small  poultrymen  who 
cannot  afford  to  use  trap  nests  can 
pick  out  the  pullets  in  September  and 
October  that  are  about  commencing 
to  lay,  and  save  a  pen  of  them  for 
next  season's  breeders. 

The  pullets  that  commence  laying 
early  usually  continue  to  lay  well.  In 
this  way  most  of  the  weeds  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  breeding  pen. 

Pullets  Best  Layers 

Don't  expect  to  get  egg  record 
yields  from  old  hens.  Pullets  are  al- 
ways the  best  layers.  The  high  pro- 
ductive period  of  a  pullet  as  regards 
egg  yield  is  from  six  months  to 
eighteen  months  of  age.  If  you  are 
breeding  for  market  purposes  sell  the 
hens  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 


During  the  Moulting  Season 

Do  not  neglect  your  hens.  Feed  daily  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
EGG  FOOD,  either  as  a  dry  mash,  or  in  a  crumbly  form.  Bring 
them  through  the  moult  quickly  and  keep  them  in  good  condition 
during  this  period. 

DON'T  PUT  OFF  TO-DAY, 

AS  THE  HENS  MAY  CEASE  TO  LAY 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


This  Engine  Harrow  Has  Made  Good 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage" 


If  you  want  an  engine  harrow  that  has  re- 
peatedly withstood  abuse  far  greater  than  what  you 
are  likely  ever  to  give  it,  and  one  which  does  unsur- 
passedly  good  work  in  every  respect,  then  the 


Cutaway 


Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

is  the  one  for  you  to  buy.  Ask  the 
Cdtawav  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a 
Cutaway  (Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer 
^  there,  write  direct  to  us  tor  catalog.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  996  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM.  CONNECTICUT 

Afater  of  the  o^i^inal  CLARK  Disk  harrows  and  pto-ws 


The  Climax  of  21  Years  of  Motor  Car 
Building  Experience  Is  the  Appersons' 
Master  Creation  —  the  New  **45" 

'*The  Wizard  of  the  Hills** 

WITH  their  own  hands,  21  years  ago,  Elmer  and  Edgar  Apperson  built 
America's  first  automobile.  They  have  been  building  them  ever  since,  and 
in  all  that  time  no  Apperson  car  has  ever  worn  out.  Annual  upkeep,  our 
parts-purchase  record  shows,  is  but  $5  per  car.  Consider  that  some  of 
these  are  20  year  old  cars.  The  Apperson  Brothers  have  never  created  a  failure. 
They  have  never  built  a  car  that  developed  chronic  trouble.  They  are  the  only 
makers  who  hold  such  a  record.  Their  company,  organized  21  years  acco,  is  the 
oldest  in  the  automobile  industry.  In  1903  they  achieved  chassis  perfection. 
Judge  the  wonderful  car  thai  must  come  from  that  wealth  of  experience.  For 
it  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  maker. 

And  now  the  Apperson  Brothers  announce  their  masterpiece— the  greatest  of 
all  Appersons — the  new  "45."  In  it  is  crystallized  the  vast  knowledge  these  pio- 
neers secured  in  twenty-one  years.  It  is  equipped  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience the  motorist  desires  in  an  advanced  automobile. 

Ten  years  ago  we  reached  that  point  in  automobile  construction,  toward 
which  other  manufacturers  have  ever  since  been  striving  — BIG  POWER  — 
LIGHT  WEIGHT— LOW-UP-KEEP  COST. 

PRICES  AND  MODELS,  F.  O.  B  Kokomo,  Indiana 

All  with  Electric  Lights,  Electric  Starter  and  Full  Equipment 
Light   Touring  for  5    •    $1600  4-45   Touring  for  5    .  $1785 

4^5   Roadster  for  2  .      1600  Sedan  Limousine  2500 

6-45-58  Touring  for  5  .  2200 
Touring  for  7  .  2300 
Roadster  for  2     .  2200 

Get  in  touch  with  our  nearest  distributors  and  view  for 
yourself  this  latest  creation  of  Elmer  Apperson.  Or 
write  us  direct  for  art  catalog  and  full  specifications. 

Apperson  Bros,  Automobile  Co.,  305  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

APPERSON  DISTRIBFTORS  IIV  CALIFORNIA: 

Los  Angeles  The  Leon  T.  Shettler  Co. 

San  Francisco  Myers  Motor  Car  Co. 


Inside  drive  coupe 
or  town  car  for  4  2350 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
I'AGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  insert  yonr 
BdvertiNement  under  the  proper  clasMl- 
6eutiou  for  three  oents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.   

POULTRY 


POULTRY— Continued. 


REAL  ESTATE 


"Pelaliiina  Thopoiii;!ilircd  Baby  ChlekM*' 

 Give  us  voui-  oiiiers  and  we'll  give 

you  the  best  clucks  to  be  had  in  Peta- 
iuma  at  lowest  market  prices.  (White 
Leghorns  our  spe<iall.v.)  We  give  sat- 
isfactory guarantee.  Iteferences:  Peta- 
luma  National  Bank.  Petalunia  Savings 
Bank,  Postmaster  of  Petaluma.  Write 
immediately  to  MeFadden  &  Starke. 
P.  O.  Box  3«.  Dept.   B,  Petaluma.  Cnl. 


Bourbon      Red     TurkejN  exclusively. 

earlv  maturing,  very  domestic,  splen- 
did lavers-  mv  stock  winners  ot  five 
ribbons  at  Los  Angeles  1914.  All  birds 
but  one  directly  from  best  Eastern 
breeder-s.  Eggs  from  two  unrelated 
pens,  $3.00  and  $5.00.  Fertility  guaran- 
teed.   Some   stock.    .Mrs.   W.  S.  Ferris, 

R.  2.  PouiODn.  C'al.  

.»>.  C.  White  Leprhornn — Baby  chicks  for 

sale-  babv  chicks,  day  old,  $10  per 
hundred,  and  $itO  per  thousand.  Eggs 
tor  liatching,  $4. .5"  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model   l'<iH!tr5    Fnrir,  Bo.v   1.,  Irv- 

ingtoD.  Cal.    A.  de  Campua,  Prop.  

For   Sale — Tho-oiigli  bred    Bourbon  red 

turkev  toms  7  months  of  age. 
weighing  25  lbs.  and  over;  fine,  healthy 
birds;  nothing  better  in  California; 
also  a  few  white  Hollands  hens.  6  to 
8  months  old.  and   two  toms.    Wm.  S. 

Zeller.  P.  P..  I^Mcalon.  Cal.  

Save  This  Afl — Egss   of   wild  Mallard 

ducks.  13  for  $2.50;  2«.  $4.50.  Quick- 
ly and  easily  grown;  become  very 
tame,  great  fly.  bug  and  dandelion  de- 
stroyers. Also  splendid  decoys.  Orders 
filled  in  turn,  so  don't  delay.  Wait 
W.  Sloeuni.  Maxnenn.  lon-a. 

Canipines,  Silver  and  Golden — Improved 
American  type  only;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing; Silvers  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  set- 
ting, according  to  quality;  Goldens,  $5 
per  setting,  .\rthur  Kine.  Box  30,  Route 
1,  San  Luis  OhiMpo.  Member  American 
and  Pacific  Coast  Campine  Clubs. 

'White  Indian  Runner  Duck  EKUm  from 

pen  lieaded  by  drake  e.xhibited  Los 
Angeles;  year-old  ducks  bred  from 
same  drake  cheap;  Buff  Orpington  duck 
eggs  from  best  ducks  in  county.  Book 
orders  now.  Jaine«  Lowe,  Encanto, 
Cal.  

free: — 66-page  catalogue,  describes  in 
detail  prices,  etc..  on  19  kinds  of 
baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
The  Pioneer  Hateliery  Co.,  112  E.  8th 
St.,  l.ua  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sicilian  Buttercups — VV^onderful  la.vers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Most  beautiful 
fowls;  non-setters.  A  fine  lot  of  high 
class  trios  for  sale  Prices  and  descrip- 
tion on  request.  Huub  H.  Harper.  Gar- 
deii  Hotre.  Oregon. 

Muscovy  Ducks.  Heaviest,  best  paying 
ducks  for  market.  Cheap  feeders. 
Hatching  eggs,  ducklings  and  young 
selected  breeding  birds  for  sale. 
I.ebeck,  Petaluma,  R.  1,  Sonoma  Co., 
Cal.  

White     I..esborn     Baby     Chicks  from 

stock  selected  by  Hogan's  system  for 
laving  qualities  and  of  great  vitality. 
$:i  per  100.  Arthur  Kiuc.  Box  30,  Itoule 
1,  .Sun  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  See  my  Cam- 
pine  advertisement. 

Brown  l^egrhorns — A  fine  lot  of  breed- 
ing and  exhibition  cockerals.  stock 
from  the  best  Ea.slern  breeders;  also 
good  Buff  Orpington  hens  and  grown 
pullets:  eggs  for  h.Uching.  Fredens- 
bOFK  Ranch.  Sulsun.  C'al. 

Bally  Chicks  and  Hatching  Egss — S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
ht-avy  laying  sliaius.  100  or  l.Oini.  fin- 
est poultry  plant  in  California.  I'ebblc- 
sldo  Potiltry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

"Pigeons,"  Runts.  Carneaux,  Homers, 
JIaltese,  Tumblers.  White  Kings; 
thousands  to  select  from;  largest  plant 
in  West.  C.  R.  King,  E  and  Spring  st., 
Haywaril,  Cal.  

Baby  Chicles.  Write  tor  book,  "The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  Its  free. 
White  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
ery, 420  ICentucky  st.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HatciHng  Ebbs  That  Hatch — From 
Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  $6 

per    100;    $50    per    1.000.     Book  early. 

R.    H.    Dickinson,    Pine    Tree  i'ociltry 

Farm,  Los  Gntos,  Cal.     Phone  203  Ja. 

White  Rocks,  Mottled  .Vnconas,  trap- 
nested  stock,  will  stand  test  in  show 

and  nest.    Catalosriie  tree.     Ideal  I'oul. 

try  Yards.  C.  DanielM  A  Sons,  Ho<|uiara, 

W  ash,   

I'^ccd     Croley's     lufaut     Chick  Feed. 

Il.iis's  morr?  healtl'.y  chicks  than  all 
the  other  feeds  combined.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Jieo.  I!.  Croley  Co.,  Inc., 
631-(i3T  Brauuau  St.,  San  Fraaoisco. 


Electrically  Hatched  Chicks  are  uni- 
formly strong  and  vigorous.  All 
standard  breeds  furnished.  Write  for 
rrice  list.  Electric  Hatchery,  Hay- 
ward.  Cal.  

Knrred    Plymouth    Rocks — "The  kind 
that  win  and  lay."    Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sale.     Chas.  H.  Vod- 
dcn.  Box  «!>3,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

Bronxe  Turke.vs  and  EfCBs — Large  size; 

good  plumage:  early  maturity.  Eggs 
$5  per  setting;  $35  per  100.  (Circulars.) 

Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  

Trap-Nested    S.    C.    White  Leghorns — 

Cockerels,  breeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  22,  San  Gre- 
gorio.  Cal. 

Baby  Chicks  CWhite  Leghorns)  shipped 
on    approval    before    remitting.  No 
weak    ones    charged    for.  Schellville 
Hatchery,   Route   1,   Sonoma,  Cal. 

Ancona  Eggs  for  hatching:  world  beat- 
ers for  laying:   none  better  at  any 
price;  $1.50  for  15.  Mrs.  C,  M.  Howard, 
Otay.  Cal.  

Petaluma  Brooder  Stove.    Modern  way 
of   brooding.      Free   catalogue.  Peta- 
luma   Brooder    Stove    Company,  Hay- 
nard.  Cal. 

Eggs    for   early    hatching   from  care- 
fully mated  pens.    Prices  reasonable. 
The      Buff      Orpingtons      Von  Want. 
Ernest   L.   Wilder.   Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Indian   Runner   Ducks.           one  drake, 
$10;   eggs   from  Oakland  prize  win- 
ners,   $1    setting.     Mrs.    Nutman,  May- 
tield.  ChI.  

Buir  Orpington  Eggs — $3.  $1.50  setting, 
Runner  Uuck   Eggs.   $1.  'Hjiiendaie," 
Fleming   .\ve.,  San  Jose,  CaL 

R.  I.  Red  Eggs  and  Chix  from  great 
laying  strain  of  intvood  Poultry 
l''arm.  box  lilli.  Folsom.  Cal. 
For  Sale — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  hardi- 
est breed.  C.  P.  Guthrie,  San  Jacin- 
to. Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  (O.  I.  C.)  Swine 

for  immediate  delivery;  young  ser- 
vice boars  10  and  12  months  old;  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes,  from  big,  aged  sows 
and  by  extra  heavy-boned  boars;  few 
breed  sows.  All  stock  strictly  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  All  stock  crated 
and  registered  free.  C.  B.  Cunnlugliam, 
Btllla.  Sacramento  county,  Calll'urnla. 

Grape    'Wild     Farm    Thoroughbreds — 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Advanced  Regis- 
ter Breeding.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Larg- 
est herd.  Best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop.. 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale  or  Trade — Registered  Mis- 
souri jack,  5  years,  15.3  hands, 
.«ound,  big  and  heavy  boned;  good 
colts  to  show.  Want  work  stock, 
horses  or  mules.  Address,  Linden 
Stock  Farm,  Linilen,  Cal. 

Grape    Wild     Farm  Thoroughbreds — 

Guernsey  bulls  of  A.  R,  Breeding. 
Berkshire  Hogs.  Finest  herd  in  the 
State.  All  ages  for  sale.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, proltrletor.  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento, Co.,  Cal. 

Hogs — Registered    Duroc's    Pigs;  bred 
gilts  and  boars  of  good  Easiern  and 
western   strains.     For   particulars  ad- 
dress Liudqulst  Brothers,  Turlock.  Cal. 

Calves  Rnised  Without  Milk — Cost  less 
than  half  as  mucli  as  the  inilk-ralsed 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Coulson 
Co.,  Box  O.  Petaluma. 

Poland  Chinas — I  still  have  a  few  reg- 
istered  Gilts  and   one  bred  sow  for 
sale;  satisfaition  or  monev  back.  N.  M. 
Lester,  R.  F.  D.  Ko.  1,  Gridley,  Cal. 

J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 

Registered  Holstein  bulls  from  large 
producing  darns.   Write  for  particulars. 

Forest  Hill  Stock  Farm — Duroc  Jersey 
swine;  choice  young  pigs  and  breed- 
ing ,tock.   John  Schrneder,  Gates,  Ore. 

350  Big-type  Mulefoot  Hogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale,    (.'ata I o.icue  free.   John  Dun- 
llip,  W  illianiKporl.  Ohio. 

Reaistered  Duroc  Hogs,  IflO,  at  wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors. 
Ed.  E.  Johuson,  Tiiriock,  C.il. 

Registered  Berksliires,  $10.  at  weaning 
time.    M.  D.  Good.  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

tilenview  Poland  China  stock  for  sale 
— Chas.    R.   Uanua,    R.    D.   3,  River- 
side, Cal. 

V:-lefoot    bogs    are    best    for  Pacific 
Coast.     For   information   write  John 
i;)uDlap,    Willlnmsport,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — Hornless  Toggenburg  Bnek| 

will  exchange  for  doe  ot  equal  value. 
George   Langlois,   Sebastopul,  Cal. 

II    You   Waut   Eggs,   get  Andalusians. 
Daniel  Calbreath,  Monmouth,  Oregon, 


Rare  Opportunity — I    own    too  much 

land  and  must  sell  some  of  it  to  get  | 
monev  enough  to  plant  the  balance  to 
orchard.  For  this  reason  I  offer  120 
acres  as  a  whole  or  in  20-acre  tracts 
at  wholesale  prices,  or  would  lease 
same  to  responsible  party.  This  120- 
acre  tract  is  situated  in  Yolo  county, 
Sacramento  Valley.  California.  It  ad- 
joins the  city  limits  of  a  thrifty, 
healthy  and  prosperous  town  having 
all  modern  conveniences,  including 
steam  and  electric  railroads  and  good 
wagon  roads.  It  is  2'^  hours  from 
San  Francisco  and  one  hour  from  Sac- 
ramento, between  two  of  the  best  mar- 
kets in  California;  50  acres  is  under 
ditch  and  water  could  be  had  in  any 
part  of  it  at  50  feet.  Will  grow  any- 
thing. Price  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 
Address  box  200.  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst   Blilg.,  San  Francisco. 

Victoria.    Australia,    wants    settlers — 

Special  inducements  offered  by  State 
Government,  which  owns  lands,  water, 
railways  and  free  schools;  excellent 
climate;  resembles  California:  no  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold;  small  deposit  and 
31%  years  for  purchase  ot  lands; 
adapted  to  every  kind  ot  culture;  citrus 
fruits,  apples  and  pears;  wheat,  corn, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets;  dairyinK,  hog 
raising,  etc.;  ample  markets;  exception- 
al opportunities  in  irrigated  districts; 
reduced  passages  for  approved  settlers; 
free  particulars  from  F.  T.  A.  Frlcke, 
Dox  T,  (!S7  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

For  Sale — Well  improved  800-acre 
grain  and  stock  farm.  including 
about  125  head  cattle.  4u  horses,  250 
hcgs,  5.000  bushels  grain,  all  farm  im- 
plements; located  25  miles  south  of 
Calgary,  5H  miles  from  Okotoks,  in 
the  best  part  of  Alberta,  Canada.  Price 
$42,000.  about  one-half  cash,  balance 
time  to  suit  purchaser.  For  further 
information  address  owner.  John  P. 
Todd,  box  31  Okotoks.  Alberta.  Canada. 

For  Sale — SO  acres  of  the  best  alfalfa 
land  in  the  State;  ditch  water  from 
Kings  river,  artesian  wells  with  gas 
for  fuel  and  light  on  land  adjoining; 
ten  miles  south  of  Hanford.  Kings 
county,  California.  Price  $100  per  acre.  , 
Owner,  L.  Rowantree,  I300V&  So.  Mala 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

Thirty-Acre  Home  for  Sale — Modern 
seven-room  bouse;  barn  6Gx96;  fam- 
ily orchard:  $27  almonds  sold  from 
three  trees;  oranges,  lemons,  grape 
fruit.  peach  orchard.  Thompson's 
grapes  and  alfalfa;  $12,000;  terms; 
would  divide.  X.  M.  Lester,  R.  F.  D. 
Wo.  1.  Gridley.  Ci.l.  

For  Exchange — An  eight-room  house, 
electric  lighted,  centrally  located  on 
street  car  line.  Lot  50x135  with  house 
for  $6,500;  $2,200  mortgage.  'Would 
prefer  to  trade  for  equity.  Write  Omer 
N.  Kruschke.  2114  Center  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.    Phone   Berkeley  ri32.  

OREGON — I  have  some  real  good  bar- 
gains in  stock,  grain,  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry  ranches:  also  lots,  acreage  and 
town  propertv.  'V^'rite  for  list,  Henry 
Ambler,  the  Old  Reliable  Real  Estate 
Agent,  Philomath,  Benton  County, 
Oregon.  

We  locate  you  on  Government  land  in 

Arizona.  San  Pedro  Valley;  $1  per 
acre  location  fee.  Also  handle  large 
tracts  deeded  land  and  scrip.  ^  L.  Row- 
antree.  1300>4   So.   Main  St.,  Los  An- 

geles.  Cal.  

For  Sale — Two  acres  rich,  sandy  loam; 

half  mile  from  Petaluma;  greatest 
business  city  West.     Mrs.        Zeh.  Gos- 

sage  Road,  Box  32,  Petaluma,  Cal^  

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  who  has 

good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description 
and  price.  IVorth  western  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  

For  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Address  G.  .4.  Behrnd.  MIdlake  P.  O.. 
Cal.  

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farnw  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers;  don't  pay  commissipns;  write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desir- 
able property  free.  .American  Invest- 
ment .4ssoeiBtion,  8  Palace  BIdK..  Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 

Wanted — Farm   lands.     For   quick  re- 
sults  state  price  and  description  in 
first    letter.      Western    Sales  .\gency. 
Phoenix  BIdg..  Minneapolis,  Minn,  I 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  ' 

For    Sale  —  Farming    Machinery  —  One  j 

new  Case  60  h.-p.  steam  engine  and  i 
new  separator,   32-inch   cylinder,  with 
blower   and    recleaner;    also   two  new 
sections   of   John   Deere   steam  plow. 
Bex  288,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

BEES  AND  HONEY  i 

For  Sale — Italian  bees.     For  prices  ad-  { 
dress  Mr.  Talnter,  Corte  Madera,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

We  can  now  olTer  the  following:  Crim- 
son W.  Rhubarb,  $20  per  M;  Conover 
Asparagus,  $3  per  M;  Loganberry  Tips, 
$18  per  M;  M.  Blackberry  Tips,  $13  per 
M;  Himalaya  Tips,  $13  per  M;  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  Plants,  $10  per  M.  Currier 
Rnlb    Co.,    Senbrlght,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Alfalfa  seed,  crop  Qf  1913, 
free  from  noxious  seeds.  Price  12V40 
per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Zamora,  Yolo  county, 
Cal.  Samples  on  applifation.  We  grow 
tills  seed.  Address  V.  A.  Peterson, 
Black's  Station,  cal.  

The  l,200-.\cre  Nursery — Growers  of 
1,500  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Oregon  \urscry  Co.,  tlrenco,  Oregon. 
Sales  office,  523  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus — Burbfink's  improved 
varieties  of  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
tus. Orders  taken  for  spring  1914  de- 
livery. Send  for  catalogue  and  price 
list,     .lesse  L  .fewell,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
Plants — Most  famous  berry  grown; 
also  impro\'ed  strawberry  plants.  Send 
for  cat.'ilogue.  Old  Illck<iry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  a,  San  Fran'-lseo. 

Early  Tomatoes — If  you  have  failed  on 
account  of  dropping  of  the  early 
blossoms,  trv  the  "llnarantlno."  Packet 
10c.  ounce,  50c.  Pl.Ttit  now.  J.  S.  Phll- 
Ippt,  Nortvolk.  cal.  

Spineless  Cactus,  berry,  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  introduction.  Circular  free. 
Caldwell   Bros.,   Box   013.   Los  Angeles, 

(  al.   

Berry    Plants   —   Everything   in  small 
fruits  for  garden  and  orchard.  Send 
to-dav  for  price  list.     Louis  F.  Scrlb- 

ner,  Pasadena,  Cal.    R.  F.  D.  

Two  million  strawberry  plants.  Logan- 
berries, bla(  ks,  gooseberries,  etc.  H. 
\.   Hyde,   Walsonvllle  IV'urscryroan. 

\%'anted — 2S.000     leaves     of  Burbank 
standard  cactus  in  leading  varieties. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  •jOT,,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Artichokes,    White    Fren.ch;  immense 
yield;  greatest  hog  feed;  $2  per  100. 
Sbadeland  Farms,  .\mlty,  Oregon.  

Sour  Orange  Seed  and  Seedlings.  30.000 
Eureka    Leuions,   .'><le.    Otis   E.  Hyde, 

«3  North  Meredith  ave..  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Clean  Vetch  Seed,  $2  75  per  hundred. 
Murphy's  Seed   Slore.  .\lbnny.  Ore. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


svmon  Brothers,  Wreckers — We  enter 
"the  portals  of  1914  with  renewed  en- 
ergy for  larger  facilities,  bigger  bar- 
gains and  more  business.  1913  was 
the  largest  year  we  ever  had,  but  we 
positively  will  make  1914  greater. 
When  you  consider  <iur  stock  to  select 
from,  our  own  men  and  teams  for 
hauling,  our  guarantee  of  general  sat- 
isfaction, you  take  no  chances.  We 
specialize  in  mixed  car  lots.  Complete 
<  utfit  for  your  entire  building.  Select 
your  own  material.  If  in  town,  or  leave 
to  us,  treatment  to  all  alike — your  rec- 
ommendation means  money  to  us.  Our 
.lanuary  1st  inventory  shows  1.500.000 
feet  of  sound  dimension  second-hand 
lumber  and  950.000  feet  of  new  stock 
pine  and  redwood;  1,000,000  RW  shin- 
gles. Star  A.  and  900,000  cedars;  2,501) 
second-hand  doors,  25c  to  $5.00;  1.600 
news  doors.  $1.10  to  fronts  at  $15,50; 
8,700  sash,  900  windows.  150  rolls  of 
chicken  netting.  500  kegs  of  nails,  200 
tons  of  Ready  Rooting  and  roofing  felt. 
40  new  roll  rim  tubs,  500  secondhand 
and  new  toilets,  150  basins.  5,000  feet 
of  pipe,  8  tons  fittings.  400  fixtures, 
electrical  material,  inside  fittings, 
lau,;dry  trays,  boilers,  etc.  Two  yards 
if  miscellaneous  material,  too  much  to 
ist — anything  for  the  building  we 
cave.  The  above  stock  is  first  class. 
Call  and  verify  or  send  list  for  esti- 
mate. Prices  the  lowest  for  legitimate 
n-aterial.  Buy  all  at  one  place.  We 
reed  room:  more  material  coming.  Itth 
and  Markets  Sts.  and  1679  Market  St„ 
S.  F.  (Dept.  3).  

Seeond-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    .ind    screw  casings: 
prices     right;     guaranteed  first-class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  sts. 


RABBITS 


Thoroughbred  Belgian.  Angora.  New 
Zealand  and  Flemish  Rabbits — 1913 
winners  of  16  firsts,  specials  and  cash 
prizes.  Catalogue  free.  Caldwell  Bros., 
Los  .\ngeles,  Cal.,  San  Fernando  Boule- 
vard. 

AGENTS  W.^iNTED 

1  made  V.'>0,000  in  five  years  in  the  mall 
order  business:  began  with  $5.  Send 
for   free   booklet     Tells    how.  HE.\- 
COCK,  1005,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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THE  FARMER'S  MARKET  PLACE 


TREES 


Tree  Bargains — French,  Imperial,  Pel- 
lenberg,  sugar  and  Hungarian 
prunes;  Bartletts,  apples,  peaches, 
cherries,  almonds  and  figs,  grafted 
Franquettes  on  Calif.  Black.  Buds  ai)d 
scions  carefully  selected  from  bearing 
trees  of  the  best  strain.  Stock  hardy 
and  clean.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
Specially  low  prices  for  large  orders. 
Write  or  wire  your  orders  promptly 
as  stock  is  moving  rapidly.  Table 
Grove  Nurseries,  Healdshurg.  Calif^  

Sixty-nay  Prices  on  orchard  trees,  four 
to  six  feet:  Apple,  $5.00  for  100; 
Pear,  $14  for  100.  Write  now.  Guaran- 
teed stock.  Southern  Oregon  Nur- 
sery. Yonealla,  Oreson^  

300,000  sour  and  sweet  seed  bed  stock, 
50,000  budded  navels,  Valencia  and 
Eureka  lemon  trees,  raised  2  to  5  in. 
apart  in  seed  bed,  therefore  the  larg- 
est and   best  trees.     J.  P.  Butler,  Jr., 

Pasadena.  R,  F.  D.  Box  80.  

Walnut  Trees — Late  Blight-Resisting 
varieties,  grafted  and  budded  on  Cal- 
ifornia black  and  on  hybrid  roots — Eu- 
reka, Franquetle,  Mayette,  Neff's  pro- 
lific. Concord  and  PUicentia.  Dr.  W.  VV. 
FttzgernUl.  Kiks'  Bids..  Stockton,  Cal. 
Orange  Trees — First-class  navels  and 
Valencias,  one-half  inch  and  over  in 
diameter,  50c  each  or  $4.75  per  thou- 
stand.    A.  G.  Wright.  Fiillerton.  Cal. 

Robinson  Citrus  Nurseries,  San  Dimas, 
Cal.,  growers  of  standard  orange  and 
lemon    trees.      Burluink    and  Mediter- 
ranean S|>lneless_Cactus  Piantations.  

Citrus  Nurseries,  IMurphy  Oil  Company, 
least    Wliittier.    California.  Selected 

s t o ck  for  sale:  inspection  invited.  

Good  Line  Nursery  Slock — Prunings,  all 
kinds,   10   per  cent     under  market. 
Farmers*   Nursery,   Seliastopol,  Cal. 

FOR  ~THE  GARDEN 

FI.OWKR  G.IRDISN,  lOo — Regular  price 
$1.  Send  cash  or  stamps  for  handsome 
variety  of  (lower  seeds;  new  stork. 
Postage  prepaid.  M.  &  A.  Seed  Co.,  Box 
380,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

EDUCATIONAL 

Learn  Actlner — Thousands  are  making 
good  through  our  new  method  mail 
instruction.  Whv  not  you?  Thompson 
Scliool  of  nruuiatic  Art,  Box  952-B, 
Bridgeport.  Connecticut.  

Van    der    Naillcn's.     All  Engineering 
School;   estab.    1  864.     .".Ist   and  Tele- 
graph ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.   


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Slarket  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

FROGS  ~  

Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern   bullfrog.'^;    unu.sual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
mand.    Aquaiifeco,  Seymour,  Conn. 


NOVELTIES 


Swiss  Warbler's  Bird  Call  —  Imitates 
any  bird  or  animal  perfectly;  hunter's 
friend;     bov's     delight.     10c  postpaid. 
Hilliard,  CB2   Horn,  Ala.  

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Fruit  Export  to  nenmark — Well  intro- 
duced, energetic  agent,  with  best 
references  and  residing  in  Copenhagen, 
wants  the  representation  for  first- 
class  fruit  growers  exporting  dried 
and  canned  fruit.-;.  Offers  to  "(!."0.""  Syl- 
vester Hvids  Bureau,  Copenhagen, 
nenninrk. 


DOGS 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Itlale  Pups, 
10  weeks  old,  $5  each.    C.  Keaton,  R. 
S,  San  Joae»  Cal.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Dewey,    Strong    A    <o.     (ICst.     1866)  — 
Patents,  trademark.s,  inventors'  guide, 
100     mech.     movements     free.  iMl-0l(> 
Crocker  bidg.,   San  Francisco. 


PHEASANTS  

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale 
— Also  eggs  in  season.    Address  T.  O. 
Morris,  Agna  Callente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Waoh. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

Lime  Is  Nature's  Crop   Producer.  We 

.nanufacture  the  highest  grade  agri- 
cultural lime — both  hvdrated  and 
ground  carbonate.  Get  our  free  book- 
let and  prices.  Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster 
Company,  807  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  ^ 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Free  for  Six  Month.s — My  special  offer 
to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
tlie  REAL  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW 
and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  Ij. 
Barber,  49!»-'20W  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cngo. 

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1095 
I.ockport,  N.  "V. 

Partner — Young  man  wants  to  invest 
$1,000  and   services.     .1.  Vandenberg, 
27  Monroe  street,  San  li'rancisco. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

Patent,  architectural,  mechanical  illus- 
tration  drawing;  blueprinting,  trac- 
ing, mapping,  perspectives.  Write  the 
San  Jose  Drafting  Co.,  108  Ryland 
Bldg.,   San   Jose,  Cal. 


MUSIC 


New  Music.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,  I  Want  to  Go  Back  to  Dixie- 
land, Lets  Dance,  Tango  Argentine, 
Valse  Maurice  (Hesitation),  Spirit  of 
Independence,  Sunshine  and  Roses,  15c 
7  for  $1.00,  with  catalogue  of  all  new 
hits.  Classical,  teaching  and  easy 
giaded  music,  5c  and  10c  each.  Ic 
extra  by  mail.  Old  Home  songs,  120 
of  the  best,  35c.  College  songs.  120 
comic  and  rollocking,  35c.  Grand 
Opera  songs,  26  of  the  best,  45c.  Se- 
lection of  Grand  Operas,  great  value, 
45c.  7c  extra  by  mail.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Remick  Song  Shop, 
i)06  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

HELP  WANTED 


Local  Representative  Wanted — No  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  required;  good 
income  assured.  Address  National  Co- 
operative Realty  Co..  V-l«i05,  Marden 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Story-Writers  Wanted  —  Make  money 
writing  short  stories.  Big  pay;  pleas- 
ant work  for  you.  Send  for  free  book- 
let; tells  how.  United  Press  Syndicate, 
San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 

Thoroughbred  Belgians,  with  or  with- 
out  pedigrees.     Old    Hickory  Supply 
Co.,  Dept.  .">,  San  Francisco. 

Honesty 

Teacher — Henry,  can  you  define  a 
hypocrite? 

Henry — Yessum.  It's  a  kid  wot 
comes  to  school  wid  a  smile  on  his 

face. 

PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Sev- 
enty-five Per  Cent. 

A   Free    Trial    PackageCls    Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  A-dams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  proc- 
ess of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powderpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required 
is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather 
proof,  fire-proof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.'  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick;  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  Ii.  Rice,  Mauuf'r.,  412  North 
St.,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  inform;i- 
tion  showing  .von  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.     Write  to-day. 


FREE- 


I  Wliolesale    Calalo^ue^  of  every- 
thing for  farm  and  home.  •  Bn- 
Igines,  Pumps,  Pence,  Wagons, 
Hnmpcfl     Furniture,  Groceries, 
etc.     The  Old   Hickory  .Snm^ly 
Inc.    Dept.  5,  85  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


USB 

"NonpareiF 

and  the 

PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  Erterniilnat- 
i  n  g  Moraing  Glory, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda 
Grass  and  nil  Weeds,  la- 
.sects  and  Germs  thy.t 
dwell  In  the  ground. 

One  large  grower  purchased  la-5t  year  $2,000.00  worth  of  "Nonpnrlei."' 
Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  be  knows  whai  lie  is  talkias 
about.     Is  absolutely  a  success. 

Very  low  prices  in  tank  cars  and  iron  drums.  Presto  Tank  and  Outfit 
— $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.    An  additional  atr  tank,  Sfl.25. 

Now  is  the  right  season  to  do  the  work.  Farmers  have  tried  useless 
methods  for  years.    Nonpariel  with  Presto  Plow  Tank  does  the  Work. 

Use  Carbon  Bisnlpliide  to  Exterminate 

Gronnd  Squirrels,  Gophers.  Prairie  Dogs;  also  Borers,  Ants,  Root  Ahpis, 
Etc.    Leaves  no  injurious  after  cfTects  If  inhaled  while  bundling. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  and  the  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet 
O-F.     Full  particulars  and  prices. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
624  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 


is  ?iulii'_icnt  for  the  front 
of  a  post  card.  If  you 
will  write  ycur  own  ad- 
dress pKiinly  on  the  otiicT 
side  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG— a  bri^'lit. 
new  book  of  182  pages,  which  should  be  read 
hv  all  who  would  have  the  best  garden  possible 


r  rt Seeds  ofX  Burpee-Quality 


The  Right  Kind  of 
Telephone  Service 

You  must  have  good  apparatus  to  have  good 
service.  Farmers  have  learned  that  in  buying 
equipment  for  their  neighborhood  telephone 
companies  it  does  not  pay  to  put  price  before 
quality.  A  cheap  instrument  that  works  only 
in  good  weather  is  likely  to  fail  in  an  emergency 
when  you  need  it  most. 

It's  always  safe  to  buy,  or  to  specify, 

Western  -  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  made  to  the  standard  of  all  "Bell" 
telephone  equipment,  and  made  by  the  same 
manufacturers  who  make  all  of  the  instruments 
used  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Before  yoa  buy  any  telephone  equipment  or  replace 
any  instrument  that  may  be  now  in  use,  write  to  our 
nearest  house,  at  listed  below,  for  our  new  illustrated 
book  on  rural  telephones.    Ask  for  book  iVo.  95  . 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  o(  the  7.500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York     Atlanta        Chicago        St.  Louis       Kansas  City        Denver  San  Fnodfco 

Buffalo  Richmond    Milwaukee   Indianapolis   Oklahoma  City   Omaha  Oakland 

Philadelphia   Savannah     Pittsbursh     Minneapolis   Dallas  Salt  Lake  Ci:y  Seattle 

Boston  Cincinnati    Cleveland     St.  Paul         Houston  Los  Angeles  Portland 

New  Orleans  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


SB 
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g"^^Se  house  paints 

$1.45  Gallon 

Freight  prepaid  lo  your  railroad 
station  on  any  order  of  $5  or  over. 

Write  for  s|tecial  Color  Card. 

Write  for  siunples  and  special 

price  on  wall  paper.  >'ew  1914 

designs. 

Pacific  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Co. 

200,"»  San  Pablo  Ave.,  (hil<laiid,  Cal. 


THE  HOME  INDUSTRY  LEAGUE 

of  California  is  not  advoratins  a  boy- 
coU  on  Eastern  manufactured  goods. 
They  are  calling  attention  of  our  own 
people  to  their  indiff erenie  in  calling 
for  and  demanding  of  their  dealers 
goods  made  In  California,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  $545,000,000  annu- 
ally sent  away  would  remain  in  busi- 
ness channels  in  our  own  State. 

II  is  but  justice  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  of  California  that  our  peo- 
ple should  realize  that  they  are  mor- 
ally bound  to  give  the  manufacturers 
preference   in   purchasing  supplies. 

Besides  QUKKN  LILY  .SOAP,  we 
manufacture  what  a  great  many  people 
tell  us  is  the  best  FIVK-Ci:NT  soap 
that  they  ever  used.  We  call  the  soap 
"CLOVER  LE.VF  AMMONIA  BORAX 
SOAP."  Try  a  sample:  if  you  do  not 
like  it,  return  it  to  your  grocer  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Tlie  popular  washing  powder  on  the 
market  to-day  is  KLEKNO,  the  one 
washing  powder  that  leaves  the 
L.\DIES'  hands  soft  and  white  and  not 
a  scarlet  color. 

Queen  Lily  Soap,  Clover  Leaf  Am- 
monia Borax  Soap  and  Kleeno  Wash- 
ing Powder  are  tlnee  articles  endorsed 
by  the  HOME  INIHTSTKY  LEAGUE. 

We  solicit  your  patronage,  and  if  you 
find  the  above-mentioned  articles  are 
rot  satisfactory  to  you,  then  try  the 
soaps  made  by  some  other  California 
manufacturer. 

Yours  sincerely, 
FISHBECK  SO.-VP  COMPANY. 


EVERYTHING 

FOIl  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  scve  you  money  on  every 
item.  Immense  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  w-indows,  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

H,  McKEVITT  &  SON 

184»  Mission  St. 
IS'ear  14th  St.  SaM  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks, 
Spraying  Tanks.  Inde- 
pendent. 

R.  F.  WILSO.X,   Stockton,  California 


Use  KEROPE  Engifliiree! 


•  Amazing  "DETROIT"  rosene  Enpin© 
•bippeii  oa  15  days*  FRi.K  Trial,  prove* 
ktroseae  che&pesk,  safest,  tnost  power* 
(ul  fuel.  If  satlBfled,  pa7  lowe.st  price 
•rer  givon  oa  reliable  farm  engine;  it 
not,  pay  notbloe.  Ko  waste,  no  e 
ration,  no  czplosioD  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Upl 

Oaiolineis^ctol^chiehcr  thaa 
OMloil.  Still  goineup-  Two 
pints  of  co&l  oil  do  work  of  three  i 

Amazing ''b  ETROIT"' 

—only  engine  running  on  coal 
oil  luccessf  ully.  Dies  alcohol,  pas- 
olineand  henzine.too.  t^tartan-ith- , 
oat  craii:cinE.  Only  three  mov 
^rt3  ---  no  c»m»— no  Bprockcts-   

Bears— no  valvea—tbe  utmostin  Bimplicity,  power  and  strenrth. 
louDtod  on  skid*.  All  sizes.  2  to  30  b.  p.,  in  etock  ready  to 
^ip.  Eosineteited  before  crating.  Comei  all  ready  to  mn, 
E^imps,  saws,  tlirolns.  thiirns.  sei>ar;ites  milk, 
grinds  feed,  shells  c<irn,  runs  home  electric  lighting 
plant.  Prloes  (strippedl,  S29.50  UD.  Sent  any 
place  nn  flfteen  davs"  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy 
an  enzine  antil  voa  InrrftKrate  the  moDey-Barin;.  power- sav- 
ing "DETROIT."  ThouMinds  io  Dse.  Costs  only  postal  tofind 
oat  H  you  aro  first  iu  yoar  nel^bborhood  to  write,  jou  ret 
Bpecial  Extra-Low  Introdnctory  price.   Write  I  (IM) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  sisBettevue  Ave..  DetroR,  Midb 


Quiet  Milking 


-By  H.  E.  Dvorachek- 


T  IKE  many  dairy  subjects,  the 
^  question  of  quietness  in  the  milk- 
ing barn  during  milking  hours  has 
its  opposing  supporters.  On  the  one 
side  you  iiear  the  argument  that  dur- 
ing milking  time  the  cow  should  be 
entertained  with  soothing  song  and 
music.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  install 
victrolas  in  their  milking  barns.  On 
the  other  side  you  hear  th.it  the  barn 
at  that  time  should  be  a  place  of  ab- 
solute peace  and  quiet.  Let  no  sound 
be  heard  to  draw  the  cow's  attention 
from  that  mysterious  process  of  milk 
manufacture  save  the  quiet  rumina- 
tion of  the  herd  and  the  sound  of 
the  regular  streams  of  milk  as  they 
fill  the  milk  pail. 

Personally  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
converting  the  milking  barn  into  a 
conservatory  of  music,  especially  if 
the  programme  is  to  be  furnished  by 
milkers  who  become  so  absorbed  in 
their  yodeling  and  humming  that  with 
them  milking  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  the  cow  soon  loses 
patience  and  will  not  give  down  her 
milk  readily.  Neither  do  I  believe 
the  investment  in  musical  instruments 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
should  enter  a  barn  at  milking  time 
where  deathly  silence  prevails,  al- 
though a  number  of  milkers  arc  at 
work,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  something  was  wrong  and  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
a  milker  suddenly  rise  with  the  up- 
lifted milkstool,  for  it  has  been  my 
experience  with  milkers  that  those 
who  sulked  about  the  barn  with  never 
a  word  to  say  were  generally  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  work  and  there- 
fore the  first  to  use  the  milkstool.  I 
maintain  that  you  cannot  and  should 
not  keep  a  cheerful  and  contented 
milker  absolutely  quiet. 

But  where  are  you  going  to  draw 
the  line,  if  noise  aggravates  and  si- 
lence is  monotonous  and  breeds  dis- 
content? Let  each  cow  have  her 
name.  Then  put  the  man  at  some 
work  other  than  milk  ng,  who  does 
not  take  kindly  enough  to  his  job 
or  to  his  string  of  cows  to  call  each 
one  by  name,  to  bestow  occasional 
(friendly)  pat,  and  to  ask  her  to  step 
over  and  put  her  foot  back.  Let  the 
milking  hours  be  a  pleasant  event  for 
both  the  cow  and  milker.  When  the 
two  get  to  a  point  where  they  have 
formed  a  mutual  friendship  you  have 
reached  the  ideal  condition.  I  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  milker  can  reach 
that  point  either  by  noisy  singing  or 
by  noiselessly  sulking  about  his  work. 


Porkers  for  Pleasure 

Out  of  the  profits  realized  from 
three  pigs,  purchased  a  year  ago  for 
$30  each,  J.  K.  Smawley,  a  farmer 
living  eighty  miles  south  of  Spokane, 
has  started  on  a  trip  around  the 
United  States. 

Smawley  has  $525  for  the  trip,  and 
in  addition  has  the  three  pigs  with 
which  he  started  his  herd.  At  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  live  stock  show  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  pur- 
chased the  original  trio  of  Berkshire 
hogs  for  $30  each.  With  a  delegation 
of  their  offspring  he  returned  to  the 
livestock  show  this  year  and  his 
young  pigs  won  six  blue  ribbons. 
There  was  a  lively  demand  for  Shaw- 
ley's  young  porkers,  and  he  sold  fif- 
teen for  $35  each,  a  total  of  $525. 


Sheep  are  profitable  and  are  good 
foragers,  but  remember  they  cannot 
live  on  nothing  any  more  than  horses 
and  hogs.  Give  them  a  fairly  good 
chance  and  they  will  generally  bring 
in  a  good  yearly  profit,  or  larger  re- 
turns during  the  year  than  any  other 
animal  for  its  size. 


A  flock  of  sheep  should  be  visited 
daily.  Tag  all  that  become  foul  and 
separate  from  the  flock  any  that  have 
foot  trouble  or  are  sick. 


'GUAKANKLD -COfTEb 

Guaranteed  to  the  buyer  because  it  is  a  selection  of  the  finest  grown 
varieties.  Notable  for  well-balanced  character,  smooth  taste  and  rich 
flavor.  Perfect  coffee  because  sijeclally  imported  and  freshly  roasted 
the  day  it  is  sent  to  you.  Low  in  price  because  we  are  importers 
selling"  dire(  t  to  you.  CASWBLI/S  NATIONAL  CREST  COFFKE  is 
in  S-Ib  cans,  sent  you  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  for  A  trial  will 

show  you.     Address  with  order 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

L  Coffee  Importers,  A 

^530  FOl.SOM  STRF.KT.  SAN  Fit .\ NCISCO 

^^tL          AlHO  UealvrH  In  SplrrH,  Tean,  Kxtracta  and  Olive  OilM.  ^^^^H 

^^^^^^^  AKenta  Wanted.  ^^^^^^^r 


Sale  of  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  WAR  DEPT. 

Blankets  from  $2.00  to  «S.O<l;  Navy  Blue  Shirts.  »1.755  Olive 
Drab  Army  Shirts,  1,'i.rM;  Khaki  .\rmy  Shirts,  (I.OO;  Army  Wool 
Socks.  Z.-io  pair;  V.  S.  Knapsacks,  75c;  U.  S.  Canteens.  40c;  U.  S. 
Hides.  Mess  Kits,  3Ro;  Shelter  Tents,  »1.25.    Other  U.  S. 

Army  Goods  to  interest  and  please  everybody. 

Send  (or  Free  CataloKue.  Mall  Orders  PromptlF  Pilled. 

8P1K0  HAKNESS  CO^  307  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IHAWFERCdj 


c  ©    . 


Success  vs.  Opinion 

Success  is  largely  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. Method  of  procedure,  in  any 
occupation,  is  responsible  for  resvilts. 
And  method  of  procedure  is  influenced 
by  opinion.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  right 
opinion. 

We  sell  fertilizers — more  than  any  other  firm  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  We  first  got  the  opinion  of 
several  expert  chemists  in  this  line  as  to  formulae. 
We  experimented  with  these  formulae  by  actual 
tests  and  analysis,  and  from  the  result  formed  an 
opinion  as  to  what  was  the  right  idea  in  crop 
producing  fertilizers. 

Thousands  of  orchardists,  vineyardists  and  ranch- 
ers throughout  the  country  have  proved  their 
faith  in  our  opinion  by  ordering  our  products. 
Their  large  crops  and  growing  bank  accounts 
prove  that  our  opinion  is  right. 

We'd  like  to  send  you  a  trial  order  of 
Hawferco  Fertilizers.  There's  one  for 
every  purpose.  What  kind  do  you  need  ? 

Hawaiian  Fertiiizer  Co. 

250  Calltomta  SlrMl  San  Franelteo 

Send  for  hooklet  on  Orange  and  Lemon  Fertilizers 


EXTRA  CHOICE  IRIS 

Cyprlana,  Cyp.  Superba,  Cyp.  Magnlflca.  Cyp.  Celestial,  3."ic  each,  3  for  $1. 

The  above  are  large  bearded  irises,  with  tall  branching  Howr^ng  stems, 
in  combinations  of  blue,  lilac  blue,  violet,  etc.  We  cannot  recommend  these 
too  highly,  as  they  are  splendidly  adapted  to  our  mild  climate;  late  bloomers 
and  very  distinct  from  other  bearded  irises. 

A  good  assortment  of  "German"  Iris,  12  distinct  varieties,  |1  postpaid. 
THE  DKAN  IRIS  GARDENS,  MONETA,  C.\I.. 
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Labor-Saving  Devices  for  the  Kitchen 


-By  Mary  B.  Vail,  Head  of  Department  of  Home   Economics  in  Mills  College- 


A  LMOST  every  woman  has 
her  economical  streak  and 
her  pet  extravagance.  They 
indicate  her  training  and  her 
ability,  but  they  are  very  apt 
to- warp  her  sense  of  values. 

Money  values  are  so  appar- 
ent, or  so  insistent,  that  they 
cannot  be  ignored;  moreover, 
they  are  likely  to  persuade  us 
that  time  has  little  value  and 
energy  less.  If  our  time  were 
paid  for  by  the  hour,  we 
sliould  not  be  so  wasteful  of 
it.  If  human  energy  were  eas- 
ily measured  we  should  not 
squander  it.  We  women  believe  our- 
selves to  be  unselfish  when  we  give 
without  stint  of  time  and  energy  that 
which,  apparently,  costs  us  nothing. 
We  often  make  large  overdrafts  and 
persuade  ourselves  that  our  supply  is 
inexhaustible.  Occasionally  Dame  Na- 
ture refuses  to  honor  the  overdraft, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  and  re- 
cuperate. We  then  .discover  that  our 
vaunted  unselfishness  is  only  short- 
sighted, mistaken  selfishness.  Why 
not  face  the  problems  of  life  with 
all  the  light  available  and  learn  to 
conserve  our  energy,  limit  our  time, 
and  save  our  money?  Why  not  bal- 
ance values  and  apply  business 
methods  to  housekeeping  processes? 
Why  not  follow  the  old  saw,  "let 
your  head  save  your  heels,"  which 
means  shorten  processes,  cut  down 
the  time  devoted  to  them,  or  find 
apparatus  to  work  for  us.  Life  will 
be  merely  existence  if  we  multiply 
processes.  It  will  be  well  worth  liv- 
ing if  we  minimize  the  machinery  of 
life. 

The  one  thing  that  takes  most  time 
and  comes'  nearest  making  drudgery 
of  housework  is  dish-washing.  To 
make  it  less  monotoncuis  we  must 
reduce  the  number  of  dishes  or  sim- 
plify the  process;  perhaps  both.  In 
our  food  workshop  we  must  have  a 
light,  convenient  sink  with  drain 
boards  and  plenty  of  hot  water. 
Then  we  must  plan  to  eliminate 
every  unnecessary  movement,  that 
neicher  time  nor  energy  may  be 
wasted.  Ihe  problem  of  dish- 
washing in  hotels  and  restaurants 
has  been  solved  by  having  maciiinery 
that  raises  and  lowers  the  baskets  of 
dishes  and  carries  them  from  a  tank 
of  hot  soapy  water  to  one  of  clear 
hot  water,  and  from  there  to  a  table 
to  drain  and  dry.  No  towels  are 
used  except  for  glasses  and,  perhaps, 
silver  and  large  serving  dishes.  The 
dishes  are  cleaner  than  when  hand 
dried;  the  time  consumed  less,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  in  towels  and 
their  care.  There  are  small  machines 
adapUd  to  the  use  of  families  in 
-which  the  water  is  sprayed  over  the 
dishes.  Even  though  we  cannot  buy 
a  machine  we  can  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  to  cur  problem.  System 
is  necessary  in  scraping,  piling,  and 
arranging  the  soiled  dishes.  If  very 
hot  water  is  used  a  mop  may  be 
necessary  to  wash  with,  a  basket  to 
lift  with,  and  a  rack  to  dry  the  dishes 
on.  Before  soap  is  put  into  the 
water  the  glasses  must  be  washed 
and  immediately  wiped  and  polished, 
and  to  accomplish  this  the  towels 
must  of  course  be  clean.  The  dishes 
are  usually  taken  in    the    order  of 


This,  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Practical  Home  Economics"  written  for 
"Orchard  anil  Farm"  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Vail,  who  is  so  snccessfuUy  teaching  the  girls  at 
Mills  College  to  be  ciUoieut  Iiomemalters,  deals  ivith  ways  of  "letting  the  hea'd  save  the 
Iicc!^"  by  using  lahor-saving  devices  in  the  kitchen. 

Are  you  interested  in  plans  of  this  kind?  Are  there  questions  you  would  like  to 
have  answered  about  arranging  your  kitchen  so  that  your  work  may  be  more  easily 
(lerformedf  Any  question  addressed  to  Virginia  Kirtley,  in  care  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  will  be  taken  up  with  Miss  Vail  and  answered  through  the  columns  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm."  Make  this  department  of  real  service  to  you  in  your  home  work.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  questions.  The  next  article  of  this  series  will  meal  with  real  problems 
of  home  making  and  will  be  of  much  help  in  the  spring  housework. 


their  cleanliness  and  size.  Silver 
needs  the  hottest  of  water,  both 
soapy  and  clear;  in  fact,  silver 
should  be  left  in  boiling  rinsing 
water  for  several  minutes  to  be 
clean;  nothing  goes  to  the  mouth  as 
often  as  the  fork  and  nothing  is  so 
apt  to  be  carelessly  washed.  Silver 
is  ordinarily  wiped,  but  if  it  stands 


on  end  in  a  rack  or  pail  it  will  dry 
quickly  without  wiping.  A  rack  is 
quite  necessary  to  hold  the  plates, 
etc.,  on  edge  and  apart,  while  they 
are  rinsed  in  very  hot  water  and  left 
to  dry  without  handling.  It  is  true 
that  a  rack  takes  room  on  table  or 
shelf,  or  in  sink,  cupboard  or  laun- 
dry tub,    and    it    must    be  covered 


Recipes  for  Steamer  Cooking 


'T'HE    following   are   ideal  recipes 
■'■    for  cooking  by  the  steamer  pro- 
cess— you  might  try  them: 

CAUIilFLOWER. 

Put  in  serving  dish,  wlien  ready 
to  cook,  and  steam  30  to  40  min- 
utes Or  until  tender.  Add  salt  and 
melted  butter  to  the  liquor  in  tht, 
dish  and  baste  the  cauliflower 
with  it  several  times  before  serv- 
ing. 

Carrots,  turnips  or  onions  may 
be  cooked  and  served  in  the  same 
way. 

FIG  PUDDINCr. 
%  cup  sugar 
V-.  lb.  filgs 

1  egg  (or  none) 

Kind   of  half  a  lemon. 

2  1-3  cup  stale  crumbs  (not  deled  bread) 
'i  tablespoons  lemm  juice 

i/i  lb.  suet  (Or  1  cup  chopped) 
cup  milk 
teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Chop  the  figs;  chop  the  suet, 
adding  a  little  tlour  from  time  to 
time  so  it  will  not  stick  together. 
Chop  it  until  it  will  go  through 
the  colander;  then  mix  the  fruit 
and  suet;  soak  the  bread  in  the 
milk,  add  the  egg  and  seasonings, 
and  then  mix  everything.  If  ne- 
cessary, water  may  be  added  to 
moisten  it;  put  it  in  grea.sed  bak- 
ing powder  cans;  steam  them  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  hours, 
the  longer  the  better.  Serve  With 
hard  sauce. 

MEAT  I-OAP. 

1  lb.  ground  raw  beet 

1    teaspoon  salt 

%  teaspoon  iiepper 

%  tenspoonful    thyme  (or) 

Vj  tenspoonful    onions    (cut  fine) 

%  cupful  bread  crumbs  • 

1  egg  (or  none) 

Mix  well;  add  water  to  make 
moist;  line  a  bread  pan  with  very 
thin  bacon;  put  the  meat  in  and 
cover  it  with  bacon;  steam  three- 
quarters  of  an   liour   (or  bake  in 


a  slow  oven);  turn  out  and  serve 
with  or  without  tomato  sauce. 
RICE. 

Wash  1  cup  of  unpolished  rice; 
put  it  in  the  serving  dish  with 
1%  cups  water  and  1  teaspoon  of 
salt;  place  in  steamer  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  until  tender. 

Potatoes  may  be  pared  and 
steamed,  or,  better,  steamed  and 
peeled,  but  they  will  take  about 
one  hour  to  cook. 

CREAMED  CARRROTS. 

Scrape  and  .slice  six  carrots  Of 
medium  size,  place  in  bowl  in  the 
steamer  for  thirty  minutes  or  until 
tender.  Drain  the  liquor  in  the 
dish  into  a  cup  and  add  enough 
cold  milk  to  make  half  a  pint. 
Make  a  .sauce,  using  a  cup  of  the 
liquid  and  the  following  ingred- 
ients: heat  the  carrots  up  in  the 
sauce  and  serve: 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1%   tablespoon  Hour 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

'Vf  teaspoon  salt 

Pepper 

Grating   and  nutmeg 

A  little  chopped  parsley. 

APPLES. 

Pare  and  core  half  dozen  apples, 
or,  better  still,  leave  the  skins  on; 
place  each  in  a  saucedish,  with  a 
teaspoon  of  brown  or  white  sugar 
and    a    bit    of    cinnamon    in  the 
center;    steam    until    tender  and 
serve  in  same  dish. 
These  recipes  might  be  added  to  in- 
definitely,   but    enough    of   them  have 
been   given    to   illustrate   the  steamer 
process,   and   the   method   of  handling 
and  combining  foods  in  a  time-saving, 
space-saving,  energy-saving,  device. 

There  are  stil  two  or  three  other 
processes  of  cooking  foods,  such  as 
the  double-ljoilcr,  the  tireless,  and  the 
casserole,  to  be  considered;  but  lack 
of  space  forces  us  to  defer  an  ex- 
planation of  these  methods  as  well  as 
an  elaboration  of  the  principle  of  con- 
structing menus  until  a  later  issue  of 
the  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


lightly  with  a  clean  towel  to 
protect  the  dishes  from  dust, 
but  think  what  a  saving  in 
time  and  disli  towels,  not  only 
to  buy  and  hem  them,  but  to 
wash  and  care  for  them.  Cook- 
ing utensils,  if  greasy,  should 
be  wiped  out  with  a  soft  paper, 
which  is  burned  at  once,  or,  if 
not  greasy,  they  should  be 
soaked  to  soften  adhering  food 
material,  which  may  be  easily 
dislodged  by  the  use  of  an  in- 

  expensive  reed  brush  known  as 

the  "China-scrub."  Study  your 
individual  equipment  and  de- 
cide in  how  far  you  can  use  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  shorten  the  time  and 
simplify  the  process  of  dishwashing; 
in  how  much  you  can  eliminate  every 
motion  that  does  not  contribute  to 
efficiency  and  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Every  food  that  can  be  boiled,  can 
be  steamed  to  advantage.  Food  that 
is  steamed  takes  up  a  little  moisture, 
but  parts  with  none  of  its  flavor; 
several  dishes  may  be  steamed  at 
the  same  time,  thereby  saving  fuel 
and  utensils;  and  steamed  food  holds 
its  shape  better  than  boiled,  it  takes 
one-fifth  more  time  to  steam  than  to 
boil,  but  a  steamer  requires  little  at- 
tention, especially  if  the  water  pan 
is  broad  and  deep,  the  cover  or  door 
almost  steam  tight,  and  a  whistle  an- 
nounces low  water.  If  the  steamer 
is  large  and  several  dishes  are  cooked 
at  the  same  time,  especially  if  the 
serving  dishes  are  used  for  cooking, 
the  steamer  will  prove  economical. 

It  is  economical:  first,  of  fuel 
(money),  for  one  utensil  takes  the 
place  of  many  sauce  pans;  second, 
of  the  attention  given  to  the  cool<ing 
of  several  dishes  (time);  and,  third, 
of  dish-washing  (energy),  for  the 
steamer  is  easy  to  clean  and  dry 
compared  with  several  sauce  pans. 
The  simple  steamer  of  our  grand- 
mothers, a  pan  with  perforated  bot- 
tom, set  over  a  kettle  of  water,  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  tall 
one  with  broad,  deep  copper  bottom 
for  water  will  do  better  service  and 
■soon  pay  for  itself. 


Useful  Hints. 

A  half-spool  and  a  small  bolt, 
about  an  inch  long  (screw  heads  are 
best),  will  replace  the  missing  but- 
ton on  pot  or  kettle  covers. — MRS. 
J.  JOHNSON,  Corona,  Cal. 

In  making  jellies  never  use  over- 
ripe fruit.  Underripe  is  far  better. 
Do  not  use  any  water  with  berries, 
liut  mash  them  thoroughly  before 
placing  them  over  the  fire  to  thor- 
oughly cook  them,  and  stir  often  to 
prevent  scorching.  Then  strain, 
through  a  jelly  bag  and  use  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  juice.  Set  over  a 
quick  fire  and  allow  it  to  boil  hard 
until  it  foams  up.  Try  a  little  on  a 
dish  set  in  cold  water.  If  cooked 
enough,  it  will  jell  as  soon  as  cool. 
When  using  fruit  that  doesn't  con- 
tain a  proper  amount  of  acid,  add 
lemon  juice.  Jellies  should  never  be 
kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  as  it  will 
cause  mold  to  form  on  top.  Covfer 
with  melted  wax  or  paper  dipped  in 
white  of  an  egg,  and  paste  firmly  over 
tops  of  glasses.— MRS.  C.  H.  SIO- 
CUM.  Fairbrooks,  Cal. 
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WE  S|||rI\LiLi  LdldlOg        Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


^   J.  f  Showing  Lateit  SJyln  =n  Wear- 
1     '  /   iiiK  Aopnrel  for  MEf  .WOMEN 
r.nd  CHILDREN. 

Sent  FREE  Ur  nRequesI 


Ask  for  J-  .  riher  6i 
We  offer  t!   ■  Rargain 
OB  an  Ex.>  M'lo  of  the 
Values  Li:  .  -.i. 
No.  &4G00J  ■  loiindaer- 
vice  arc  (-<>.    iii-  iJ  in  thii 
CharminK  O..'  ;  .ccc  Street 
or  House  Drt  - 
The  matcriiil        1  i  xceUent 
quality  fine  Frcnn.  1  n  jli  Uneno. 
Wa!r.thR8thencw':t  1;  hlyshapod 
tjb  collar,  cut  i^-iiv,;!     in  back, 
the  tubs  in  froiii   ;  i-inij  very 
hiindsomely  cmbiMidi-rcd  in  a 
r3l**d   eprny    i  entire 
collar  pipsd  with  whit*.  Re- 
vere ctTect  to  t';--  left  is  also 
ped  and  aetofi'  v.-itli  soutache 
raid  loops  and  t  uttons. 

Short  set-in  t!-  .'  .  03  finished 
with  fanc^  Bhni^i*<i  i^imulatcd 
cufTa  which  are  piped  and 
trimmed  to  conrorni  with 
revoro. 

Tho  skirt  is  onr  of  the  l«t- 
eat  atylaa  in  Tho 
emiirt  lines  arc  emphasised 
by  a  nobbv  pomu'u  desiirn 
embcllishea  with  ?outacne 
britid  loops  and  buttons; 
waisdinc  and  k  am  down 
front  ar*  piped  with  whItVf 
which  adds  to  tlu'  !ittructive- 
ncBH  of  the  Kartn<  nt,  Deep 
hem  at  bottom  allows  for 
proper  adjustnicrt  if  neces- 
p.iry.Closesinv,;  i[  !v  in  front, 
Colora.  Tan  or  Codet  Blua. 
ivith  white  trin-rr!  Tip.  Siii.'B 
to  44  inches  1. 1. 1  measure. 


PRICE 
POSTPAID 


$100 


Write  today  for  your 
copy  of  this  catalog. 


Vl.50  

Rtf.  :  "i'rfin*ntai  4  Com 


W 9  ir-^z- s.ntm»  all  pyrch«»*s  to  b«  ■atlstao- 
iory  oc  ns  will  promptly  ralund  your  moMir 
IneluddJ. 


1  •xp«fi»««  * 


ionat  Bank.  Cap'Cat  fSO.000.000 


CHICAGO  MAILORDER  CO. 

"i'^l'^.^^  rxE  CHICAGO,  ILL.  3 


SUGAR  2^.. 

CALL     FOR     COMni\ATI<>\  ORDER 
NO.  100. 
 Our   Bent   Seller —  

2ri  Ml-.  .Sugar  (flno  ilrv  Kranulntoil)  fO.50 

c  -ii  nf  Oysters  or  "_'  lbs.  of  I'nine?  '27i 

1  u-k  Rice  or  3  cms  Carnation  .Milk  '25 

2  ciii-i  Com.  Tomatoes  or  (J  bars  beet  Laundry 

Snap   30 

3»i  Ml!,.  Small  White  Beans  or  3  lbs.  Lima 

Itcans    25 

5  II  Tea.  any  naror.  or  3  lbs.  faney  Coffee!!  1.00 
1  laiiTi-  bottle  Flatoriug  Extract  or  2  Mis.  best 

C'lffee   75 

3  iiUas.   Seeded  Raisins  or  I   bottle  Tomato 

(  itsHp   25 

S  ■'.'"■^  string  Beans  or  2  cans  Maine  Corn...  .25 

3  ills.  Macaroni.  Tapioca  or  Rice  25 

V  ^Vashing  I'owrter  or  3  cans  Cleanser..  .15 

I   -    1.  square  best   Butter  or  1   No    5  pail 

t'urc   Lard    65 

1  111.   Fancy  Prunes  or  1  pkg,   Uza  Pancake 

r  Pour    ^5 

TotuI   for  all    unchanged  $8.00 

SE\D      FOR      OI  R  MO>EY-S.lVING 
C.4TALOGIE  ON  GROCERIES 

French  Castile  Soap,  per  bar  $0.30 

Mraivherry  Jam.   lurgi'  jars,   each  20 

S  cans  Carnation  >filtt  for   25 

Tomatoes.  2  cans  15c:  dozen   ioo 

-         ''<^:  down  90 

Bahhitfs  Best  Soap.  6  for   25 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  2  for   'l5 

Sliwl   Pineapples.  2  cans   !!!!!!!!  '25 

Asii.ir.igus  Tips.  iKv  can   10 

A  Free  Trial  Order  will  make  you  one 
of  our  many   n elUsatlsfled  CuHtomera. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ACROSS  THE 
B.W.  MAIL  O  it  HERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
PRO.nPT  SHIP.MENTS. 

FREESE&CO. 

Phone  West  '25 
lUGO-66    Devlsndero,    Corner  Ellis 
San  Francisco 


STUDY- HOME 


k     W  ec.in  fltyoa  for  arositior.  which 
_f  will  en.ible  yon  to  comuianil  a  largo  I 
r  salary.  Siitycoareoe.  incli  dinBaKri- 
CQlturc.  horticulture  an  I  actomobile 
enKlncering.nrethorooKh.ind  practical  , 
,^f"J,f''d  I'y  the  Stole  of  •>alifornia  in 
faU  pafcro  catalogue  free 
MODERN  SCHOOl  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dcpi,2  CnderiT    J  Bulldlns  S.a  Francisco  J 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Par 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  for 
FREE  SK.XItCH 
Itiioks.    Advice.    Searcbea    and  |?DE'|7 
liii!  List  of  Inrentions  Wanted  riVCaEa 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  La.yr>er,  Wash.,  D.  O, 


8106—  Three-piece  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist. — For  medium  size,  slcirt  will  re- 
quire 4'/4  yards  of  material  27,  3^ 
yards  36,  2%  yards  44  in-  wide.  The 
width  at  the  lower  edge  is  1  yard  and 
28  inches. 

8107 —  Child's  dress,  1,  2  and  4  years. 
— For  4-year  size  dress  will  require 
iH  yds.  of  plain  material  36  in.  wide 
with  %  yd.  27  for  the  yoke  and  panel; 
or  2  yds.  27,  1%  yds.  36,  VA  yds.  44 
in.  wide  if  one  material  is  used 
throughout,  with  yd.  of  insertion, 
I'/i  yds.  of  edging,  1^4  yds.  of  bead- 
ing. 

8111— Boy's  Shirt,  6  to  12  years- 

For  10-ycar  size,  blouse  will  require 
-'A  yds.  of  material  27,  2  yds.  36,  I'j 
yds.  44  in.  wide. 

8118 —  Apron  with  kimono  sleeves, 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16 
and  18  years  —  For  the  lf>-ycar  size, 
the  apron  will  require  4^  yds.  27  or 
30  in.  wide. 

8119 —  Boy's  Suit,  2  to  6  years — For 
the  4-year  size  suit  will  require  3'/^ 
yds.  of  material  27,  2;/^  yds.  36,  2^ 
yds.  44  in.  wide;  with  ^  yd.  27  for 
collar,  cuffs  and  belt,  5  yds.  of  braid. 

8121— Child's  Shirt  and  Drawers,  6 
months,  or  1  and  2  years — I"or  the  2- 
year  size,  shirt  will  require  1^  yds. 
of  material  27,  1  yd.  36;  the  drawers 
'i  yd.  27  in.  wide. 

8123— Three-piece  Skirt,  22  to  32 


8123 


waist — For  the  medium  size  skirt,  will 
require  5J^  yds.  of  material  27,  3^ 
yds.  36,  44  or  52  in.  wide.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  1  yd. 
and  25  in. 

8124 — Empire  Negligee,  34  to  42 
bust — For  the  medium  size,  gown  will 
require  6  yds.  of  material  27,  5  yds. 
36,  4'/i  yds.  44  in.  wide,  with  5  yds. 
of  ribbon  for  frills;  the  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  2  yards. 

8132 — Fancy  Blouse,  34  to  44  bust 
— For  the  medium  size,  blouse  will 
require  <iH  yds.  of  material  27,  —  yds. 
36,         yds.  44  in.  wide. 

8145 — Semi-Princess  Gown,  34  to  42 
bust — For  the  medium  size,  gown  will 
require  6  yds.  of  material  27  or  36, 
4'/t  yds.  44  in.  wide  with  J4  yd.  of 
velvet  for  the  collar  and  cuffs,  1  yd 
of  ribbon  8  in.  wide  for  the  girdle. 

8148 — Girl's  Dress,  8  to  14  years — 
For  the  12-year  size,  blouse  will  re- 
quire 3J4  yds.  of  material  27,  2'A  yds. 
36,  2  yds.  44  in.  wide;  the  skirt  and 
trimming  3  yds,  27  or  30,  2 '4  yds.  44 
in.  wide. 

8150 — Semi    Princess    Dress  for 
misses,   16   and    18  years,   or  small 
women — Vor  the   16-year  size  dress 
will  require  Gl4  yds.  of  material  27, 
4H  yds.  36,  4VS  yds.  44  in  wide,  with 
I'A  yds.  of  lace,  6^  yds.  of  banding, 
5(i  yds.  18  in.  wide  for  chemisette. 
Any  pattern  will  be  neat  to  your  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 
all  pattern  orders   to   Virginia   Klrtley,   Household   Department,   "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  FrancUco.  Calif. 


^KOVERALL^ 

NIGHTIES 

The  new  hygienic  sleep- 
ing garment  for  boys  and 
girls  one  to  eight  years  old 

His  Morning 

Elxcercise— 

just  like  "Dads"  are  a  daily  source  of 
joy  to  the  Koverall  Nightie  boy.  How 
straight  he  stands,  how  he  glows  with 
health  and  strength, 
and  what  a  marve- 
lous muscle  he  ex- 
hibits  so  proudly. 

Koverall  Nightie* 

keep  the  children 
warm  as  toast  while 
they  sleep,  no  matter 
if  they  do  kick  off  the 
covers. 

They  cannot  get  them 
on  soon  enough  at 
night  and  are  loath  to 
take  them  off  in  the 
morning. 

They  love  the  attrac- 
tive designs   of  the 
warm,  fleecy  kinder- 
garten materials,  Ted- 
dy bears,  Indians, 
pussy  cats,  little 
chicks,  and  various 
other  Mother  Goose 
subjects.    Rove  rail 
Nighties  are  also  made 
of  white  Princess  flan- 
nels, white  drills  and 
mercerized    cloths  in 
white,  light  blue  and 
champagne. 

Koverall  Nightie* 
button  up  the  front; 

have   very  wide  hem 
so  that    they  cannot 
spread  open;  have  drop 
back,  long  sleeves  and  a  pocket.  So 
easy  to  put  on.    Off  and  on  in  a  jiffy. 

Ko  vera  II  Night  les 
Sell  for  75c  each 

A  New  FRFP  If  It 

Suit  rivLi:.  Rip, 
Look  for  this  red  woven  label 


KOVERALL 


NIGHTIES 


LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO. 

SAN    FRANC15CO.  CAL 


Awarded  Cold  IVIedal,  IVIechanics  Fair,  1913 
If  your  dealer  cannot  eupplya 
we  will  aend.   ch&rgea  pre. 
paid  on  taceipt  •(  price 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

Mfrs.,  San  Francisco 


Postpaid 

Only  Awl  Selling  as  L.ow  as  SOc 

Lowest  price— best  worki    Why  pay  more f  S/-»4 
shucs.    harness,   saddles,    canvas,   c jtpe 
repairs  shoes,   buco'   lops.   Arc.  WonH 
▼eolence  and  mooey-N^ver.    La<ts  a  lifrtime. 

BIT.  winner  lor  A,:rt.t,I    Scn  l  SOc  loU^y. 

LAWTON  &  BUSHMAN.    Owl.  1  1  lUtLUIfirU.  VO. 


erlul 


1 


ELEGANT  ThinModeM?.Watch$3y 


b«autlf\iiij  • 
•IMS         Ativd  «liA  jaxi  kJ 

m,  viib  iMkf  (Qid  aai»b*<i  c 


OrNTUie  CASK 
irTOD  SEE  IT1' 
Uvo  U        aivraw  <  ' 
•AM  to  an/  |l«.0O  c  ' 
mtM  priM  i|3.S0. 


adllCO.D  I 

1.1b  Uil  aqMBl  U  ■PPMT' 


OUniDBtf  Jvwalry  Co.,Ct2,  19»  W.  ■kdtM«tur%lMt*.nk 
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The  Household  Exchange 


EACH  month  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  give  prizes  for  the  best  household  hints 
received. 

As  a  special  feature  the  snsseHtlons  for  the  March  Issue  may  Include  any- 
thlns  In  the  way  of  housecleaning  methods  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  country 
women.  Have  you  any  methods  of  cleaning  house,  renovating  furniture,  rags, 
carpets  or  wall  coverings  that  would  be  helpful  to  your  neighbor?  If  so,  send 
them  In. 

The  following  rules  must  be  observed  In  writing  for  this  department  or 
no  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  niiist  not  contain  more  than  150  words. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Xot  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person.  Do 

not  send  a  letter  with  your  suggestion.  The  suggestion  itself  Is  enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions,  whether  or  not 
they  win  a  prize. 

This  contest  is  not  conHned  to  California  alone,  but  is  open  to  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  subscribers  in  any  State. 

Address    all    your    suggestions    to    Virginia    KIrtley,    Household  Editor, 

"Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Following  are  the  prize  winners  in  assured.     In  tlie  same  way  a  narrow 

the     Household     Exchange     for     this  hem  on  napkins  can  be  made  perfectly 

month    and    the    prizes    awarded.     So  even  by  using  the  narrow  hemmer  of 

numerous   and   so    practical   were   the  the  machine,  but  no  thread.— MRS.  C. 

home-sewing  suggestions  that  in  ad-  R-  FIELD. 

dition    to    the    usual    five    prizes    this  Easy  Hemstitching, 

month's  list  contains  thirty  gifts  sent  To  hemstitch  pillow  slips,  sheets  or 

direct    to    contributors,    whether    the  even    under    garments,    pull  threads, 

suggestion    appears    in    the    February  loosen  the  tension  on  your  machine  a 

issue  or  a  later  number.  little,  and  with  a  medium  stitch,  stitch 

First  Prize,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Baty,  Ce-  the    hem    down    on    center    of  space 

darvllle,  Cal.  Aluminum  CoHee  where   threads   are   pulled,   and  when 

Percolator,    guaranteed   *3.50  stitched  pull  up  in  place  and  you  will 

Second  Prize,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Field,  201  be  delighted.— MRS.   P.   A.  SMITH. 

Spencer    avc.,    San    Jose,    Cal. —  Serviceable  Curtains. 

Set   of    six    Silver   Tablespoons  curtains    and     dresser  scarfs 

and   six   Teaspoons    -     -------*3.00  nothing     equals     the     20-cent  scrim. 

Third    Prize,    Mrs     P.    A.    Smith.  ^^.^^           ^^^^^    beautiful    for  these 

Bichvale,  Cal.-Set  of  six  Silver  ^^^,^5^^   ^j^^^           ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Knives    and    Foriis  9-50  ^^^^^^^  grades. 

Fourth  Prize,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Stovail,  ^^^^   j  ^^^^^          curtains  I  meas- 

Pbilomath,     Ore— Silver     *"B«r  ured  the  length  of  the  window,  allow- 

Shcll  and  Butter  Knife.            $2.00  ^   two-inch   hem   for  the  curtain 

Fifth  Prize.  Miss  M.  E.  McDaniel,  g,.p  t(^,.o„gh            ^  three-inch 

Templeton,     Cal.    —   Household  ^^^^^  j^^,  fl^ig^ing              j  ^ 

Scales   '  •'  jji  half,  hemstitching  on  the  raw  edge 

For  each  of  fifteen  suggestions  not  in-  ^                  one-half  inch  hem.  These 
eluded  In  the  above  list— One   Bzy-  j^^j^   widths   were   hung   on   each  side 
Hem  Sitirt  Gauge.  of  the  window,  placing  the  hemstitched 
For  suggestions  worthy  of  being  rc-  edges    inward.      Then    a    valance,  cut 
menibercd    by    every    houseliccper  ^yj^t^s,  was  hem- 
Fifteen    Handy    Needle    Cases    filled  stitched   and  hung  between, 
with     every     imaginable     kind     of  With   a   narrow   row   of  tatting  (or 
Aeedle,    Pin,    Bodkin,    Hairpin    and  could  use  a  crocheted  edge)  made 
safety  Pin.  of    cream    luster    cotton    these  make 
Following'     are     tiie     prize-winning  dainty,    serviceable    curtains,    and  the 
jrgestions:  cost  was  only   $2   for  curtaining  two 
A    Pressing    "Ham."  very  large  windows,  a  double  window 
Probably    all    amateur    dressmakers  and    a   group   of   three    small   ones. — 
liave  trouble  in  pressing  curved  seams  MRS.   D.  H.  STOVALL. 
—that  is,   the  bust  of  a  coat  or  the  How    to    Make    a  Rug. 
hip  scams  of  a  skirt.    The  best  method  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j^. 
oi-   pressing  such   seams,    in   order   to  ^^^.^  ^^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  colors  pre- 
i.uike  them  retain  their  shape,   is  by  fe,.,.e(5,  cut  or  tear  strips  about  three- 
means  of  a  "ham."    It  is  easily  made.  fourths    of    an    inch    wide    and  sew 
in  fact  any  woman  can  make  it.    Cut  lengths    together.     Have    wire  about 
two    pieces    of     ticking    an     oblong  one-fourth   of  an   inch   through,  bent 
.shape,    ten    inches    long    and    seven  jj^^  ^  hairpin,  about  ten  inches  long, 
inches    wide.      Sew     them     together.  ^   j^^j^   inches   wide.  Wrap 
leaving    one    of    the    larger    corners  ^^^^    strips   of   cloth   from    the  closed 
open.     Pack   it   tightly   with   sawdust  ^^^^  ^jj.g    oyer  one  wire,  pass 
or  bran.    Then  sew  corner.     To  press  between    and    under    the    other  side, 
the   bust   seam   of   a   coat,    place   the  ^^^^            ^^^-^           forth,   until  wire 
largest    point    of    the    bust    over    the  j^j,     jj  .^^jjj  ^^^^  ^  ,ot  jf  the  cloth 
small  end.  and  you  can  press  without  pushed  back.     Place  the  open  end 
danger  of  stretching  the  seam  out  of  against  the  pressure  foot  of  the  sew- 
shape.     The    seams   in    the   hip    of  a  j^^.  ,„achine  with  the  right  end  of  a 
Skirt   can    also    be    pressed    and    will  ^^.^^  pj^^^        ^jof^  under  the  size  of 
hold  their  shape  splendidly.    Thfs  is  a  ^.^g  wanted.     Sew  between  the  wires, 
tailor's    device.— MRS.    A.    L.    BATY.  jetting   off   cloth   as   needed    to  cover 
Making  Fine  Tucks  and  Hems.  foundation.       Each     row     should  be 
When   making   hand-run    tucks,   try  pushed    a   little    under    the    last  one 
running    them    through    your    sewing  made.     Tlie   little   loops    may   be  cut 
machine   tucker.     Use  quite  a  coarse  open  if  preferred.    A  diamond  is  easy 
needle,   but   no   thread.     In   this   way  to   mark   in   the   center. — MISS   M.  E. 
e^en    tucks   and    regular    stitches   are  McDANIEL. 


In  Time 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  employer,  "you 
think  you  could  teach  me  to  run  my 
own  business." 

"Probably,"  replied  younp  Mr. 
Freshwell.    "But  it  would  take  time." 


Inadvertence 

"Before  we  were  married  you  told 
me  I  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture." 

"And  so  you  were,  Henrietta,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Meekton.  "But  they  have 
been  getting  out  a  lot  of  handsome 
postcards  since  then." 


Calm  Osculation 

"I  hear  they  are  passionately  in 
love  with  each  other." 

"It  might  pass  for  passion  in  Bos- 
ton. They  kiss  each  other  with  their 
eyeglasses  on." 


Also  Rags 

"Kipling  says  a  woman  is  a  rag  and 
a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair." 

"My  wife  is  always  bu)ring  addi- 
tional hanks." 


FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  WAISTS  AT$I  EACH! 

These  Waists  will  convince  you  of  the  Splendid  A'alues  ive  olTer. 
WK  PAY  ALL   MAIL   OR  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 


No.  2F95 

$1 .00 


F  96 

F  96A: 


No.  2  F  98 

$1  .00 

Catalogue  Free 

A   postal  card 
will  bring  you 
this  beauti- 
ful Spring 
and  Summer 
Fashion  Cat- 
alogue, containing 
over  2.()IW  illustrations 
and    descriptions    of  the 
very  latest  New  York  styles 
in   wearing  apparel. 
VVc  will  filadlv  send  it  abso- 
lutely FREE.     Be  sure  to  write 
for    your    copy    to-diiy.      Asit  for 
Catalogue  No.  62F. 

Descriptions  of  the  Dainty 
2F95  Beautiful  New  Ev.ingeline  I  louse  made 
of  an  extr.i  good  .piality  wasliable  Canton  Crepe. 
An  attractive  stylo  fca'ure  of  tins  pretty  new 
n  cdel  is  the  gathered  ruffle  of  self  material 
vhicli  extends  around  necli  and  clmvu  each  side 
of  front  as  pictvued.  falling  in  gi-aceful  cascade 
folds.  Waist  ia  cut  slightly  decollete  at  neck, 
vliero  it  is  held  in  place  my  a  chac  tend  c*  iJlacK 
velvet  ribioj.  TIio  long  sleeves  are  trimmed  witH 
velvet  ribbon  to  m.atch  and  at  tlic  wrist  a  ruffle 
of  self  material  is  joined  to  sleeve  by  i^ench 
vemiig.  The  kimo.ao  slcev-.s  are  cutlined  by 
f'rench  veiivnj  to  corres'xmd.  Tile  back  is  plain. 
Waist  fastens  invisibly  in  front.  \\  hit«,  tan  ni 
Kins  blue.  Sizes  .12  to  -.-I  bust.  I'rice.  »1  (xn 
All  Mail  01-  Express  aiurges  L'aid  by  Ls. <(»«•"" 

2I'"fl6  Very  Dainty  i^lon.ie  made  of  a  fine  iiheer 
white  washable  .Ml-over  Emibroidercd  Voile.  This 

Enotty  model  has  a  vest  if  white  Ilnissels  net 
ip'tecing  with  wliite  crochet  buttons.  It  in  cut 
in  a  V  at  the  neck,  where  it  is  trimmed  with  a 
vanity  biind  of  bl.ick  velvet  riblv>n.  and  a  flouble 
plaited  Medici  frill.  The  long  cap  cfl'ect  sleeves 
are  finished  with  plaited  ruffles.  Sleeves  at  shoulder 
pro  designed  in  kimono  efl'ect  .^nd  .ii-ined  to  body 
of  waist  by  white  cordin/r.  'Hie  vest  also  is  out^ 
line<t  by  cording.  Back  is  of  '-mbroidered  voilo  to 
match  frxit.  Comes  in  whito  only.  Sizes  ;{2  to 
44   bi  st.     I'riee.    All   Mail   or   Bxpress  tf|  nn 

Cliarges   Paid  by   Us  i»I.UU 

2FnGA  Same  as  above  with  three-nuartCT  length 
sleeves.  All  Mail  and  Eixpress  Cliarges  l'aid  by 
Us   tlMO 

2F07  A  Jaunty  Blouse  Shirt  Waist  made  of  lino 
.sheer  washable  Rtripetl  .laponika  Silk  with  .Tac- 
quard  silk  dotj  in  self  color,  a  ijeaut.ifiil  falmc 
woven  of  silk  a,nd  cotton,  looks  .iUo  Cliina  silk, 
gives  better  wear.  Hlouso  is  made  vrilh  a  vest 
effect  and  turndown  collar  of  plain  whito  Japouika. 


No.  2F99 

$1  .00 


.$1.00 


Our  Catalogue 
contains  the  very 
latest  and  best 
New  York  styles  in 
wearing  apparel.  You 
will  find  in  it  many 
,  helpful  suggestions  and 
it  will  enable  you  to 
dress  as  the  fashionable 
New  Yorker  dresses  with- 
out spending  any  more 
than  if  you  bought  your 
clothes  in  your  own  town. 
Waists  Illustrated  Above, 
silk.  It  fastens  Ulrough  a  vest  with  buttons  in 
contrasting  color.  T)ie  regular  style  sleeves  are 
jcined  to  tiody  of  waist  by  pretty  white  conling 
and  tl.a  deei>  cull's  on  the  long  sleeves  are  cordi-d 
to  match.  VVaisrt.  has  plain  shirt  back  and  comes 
m  wliite  with  blue  or  black  stri|)es.  Sizes  32  to  -14 
bust.    Special  I'rice.  All  Mail  or  E.\pres9 

Charges  l'aid  by  Ua  

'2F9S  Yen  w-ill  like  tliis  Dressy  Little  Blouse 
v.  hen  you  see  it.  and  you  will  be  araaz«l  at  the 
nonderfid  iiuality  for  the  price.  It  is  made  of  a 
beautifiU  iinpirted  sluer  wdite  wa.-JiaWc  voile. 
F'lont  is  entirely  cover^?d  with  embroidery  as 
picturrd  .ind  the  cap  cttect  full-length  <kcves  are 
cll  bn>idei  il  on  sll  ),llder.  l;a'.  k  is  of  l>Iain  voile. 
Waist  is  m;i'lo  with  lull  bhniac  client  uaw  -o 
fii.=liioiiablB  and  the  slightly  lijw<'Ut  neck  is  lin- 
ished  witll  a  chic  bovv  tie.  Sle<?ve3  are  joined  to 
«aist  by  embroidery  veining,  and  the  pointed  cul- 
lai  and  turnback  cuffs  are  trimmed  with  veining 
to  maU  h.  Fistens  iiui.)il>ly  m  the  fiont.  Cmiu- ■ 
in  white  only.  Sizes  'i2  to  44  inist.  I'rice,  01  f\(\ 
All  Mail  or  licpress  Clujge3  l'aid  by  Us.vl-OU 

2F9ft  Blouao  of  Extrcoielv  Elftective  Style,  made 
of  shoer  Hlii-«.i  wirshablc  voile,  daintily  cmbroi- 
dei-ed  on'  tha  front  as  oicturcxl.  Short  sleeves  are 
in  kimono  sly'.e.  joined  at  waist  by  ciwhet  lace 
insertirn.  .\  Wnd  of  the  same  pretty  lace  extends 
from  neck  to  enl  i>f  the  three-tiuarter  length 
sleeves,  wlii'-h  are  inUited  with  dr.inty  Marie 
Antoinetto  ruffles  of  knifc-plaitcd  voile.  A  piettv 
leature  'if  the  waist  is  the  pbiited  voile  frill 
which  frames  the  Iww-cut  nock  and  extends  down 
front.  The  turn  down  collar  is  of  embroidered 
voile  daintly  edged  with  a  plaited  frill  to  match 
front.  In  the  tack  there  are  three  chlstem  of  lino 
tufks.  Fastens  in  fnint  with  wilite  crochet  but- 
tons. Whtto  only.  Sizes  :V2  to  44  bust.  Pricf. 
All   Mail   iw  Hxoress  Char.res   Paid  by  J  J  QQ 


We  Sat- 
isfy You 
orRefund 
Your 
Money 


Bellas  Hess  ^® 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON  &.  BARROW  STS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


We  Toy 
All  Mail 

or 
ExpreH.** 
ChnrecN 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


J  Make  Life  Easier  for  Farm  Women 

 By  Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction  


BACK  to  the  soil  is  a  popular 
watchword.  Those  that  think 
are  able  to  see  that  the  future  of  our 
civilization  depends  on  thr  country, 
upon  the  farms.  The  country  is  the 
great  breeding  place  of  men,  as  it 
is  of  horses.  The  city  is  the  market 
for  men  and  horses.  The  city  seizes 
the  best  and  the  strongest  of  men 
and  horses  and  uses  them,  rewards 
them.  It  gives  them  rich  food,  beau- 
tiful harness,  luxurious  stables.  It 
demands  the  best  there  is  in  them 
and  keeps  them  up  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch,  day  and  night.  It 
wears  them  out — men  and  women 
and  horses.  As  soon  as  they  flag  in 
the  fierce  competition,  they  are  sent 
to  the  boneyard,  inexorably,  without 
pity. 

But  the  young,  both  men  and 
horses,  must  grow  up  in  the  country. 
The  young,  in  order  to  grow  up, 
must  have  air,  room,  sunshine,  exer- 
cise, play,  natural  milk,  simpicity.  It 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  bring  up  a  child 
in  a  city.  The  city  has  no  need  for 
children.  They  are  in  the  way.  The 
landlord  doesn't  want  them,  the 
neighbors  frown  upon  them,  the 
policeman  harries  them.  Everybody 
conspires  against  them  to  deprive 
them  of  their  birthright.  The  whole 
scheme  of  city  life  is  opposed  to 
childhood. 

Often  the  children  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  raised  in  the  city  sur- 
vive the  unfavorable  conditions  and 
live  to  the  age  of  maturity.  But  they 
are  like  the  white,  wriggly  things 
that  scurry  for  cover  when  one  turns 
over  a  big  stone  in  the  pasture.  They 
are  too  clean,  too  stiffly  starched,  too 
repressed,  too  gray  and  bloodless. 
They  are  precocious,  fashionable, 
sharp  featured,  preternaturally  wise 
to  the  fraternity,  the  play  and  other 
artificialities  that  infest  city  life.  They 
are  not  children  at  all,  and  never 
were  and  never  will  be.  They  arc 
merely  the  white  waste  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  con- 
stant tide  from  the  country  into  the 
city  is  the  hard  usage  that  the  farm 
gives  to  the  woman.  The  rural  life 
gives  the  woman  a  hard  deal,  and 
she  resents  it,  rebels  against  it,  exerts 
a  constant  pressure  that  finally  re- 
sults in  the  family's  leaving  the 
farm. 

The  woman  in  the  country  has  a 
barren  and  hopeless  life.  She  must 
lift  and  tug  and  labor  to  the  limit  of 
her  strength  day  and  night,  year 
upon  year,  with  no  prospect  of  re- 
lief. She  must  cook  for  hired  men, 
care  for  milk,  make  butter,  take  the 
responsibility  for  poultry  and  garden, 
and,  worst  of  all,  do  the  washing. 
Three  meals  a  day  and  wash  the 
dishes,  Sunday,  weekday,  holiday, 
winter,  summer,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  time  out  of  mind,  world 
without  end.  And  amid  it  all  the 
labors  and  dangers  of  child  bearing. 

No  wonder  her  soul  sickens  and 
her  mind  revolts.  Of  course  she 
would  rather  be  the  wife  of  a  street 
car  conductor  or  a  ribbon  salesman, 
where  she  would  only  have  to  care 
for  a  few  rooms  and  where  she  could 
go  to  the  "movies"  in  the  evening. 
We  must  not  expect  her  to  look  into 
the  future  and  see  that  in  leaving  a 
life  of  strenuous  endeavor  she  is  con- 
signing her  race  to  weakness  and  ex- 
tinction. She  cannot  see  that  formal- 
dehyde milk,  lack  of  air,  food,  room 
and  sunshine  will  remove  her  and 
her  seed  from  the  earth  in  three 
generations. 

While  the  man  has  heavy  work, 
economy,  responsibility,  on  the  farm, 
his  life  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  woman's.  He  can  rest  at 
night.  He  can  get  the  machinery  he 
needs.  He  has  the  joy  of  managing, 
of  creating.  He  gets  out  for  social 
converse  with  his  neighbors,  on  the 
road,  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  in  the 


town.  He  can  see  the  mortgage 
going  down  and  the  farm  resources 
going  up. 

Not  so  the  wife.    She  is  oppressed 
and   frightened    with    the  hopeless 
slavery  of  it  all,  unrelieved  by  any 
of  the  graces,  leisures  or  kindlinesses 
of  life.    The  remote  prospect  of  ul-  < 
timate  success  and  independence  does  i 
not  atone  to  her  for  the  loss  of  the  ] 
small  currency    of  life.     She  wants 
the   kindly    smile,   the    appreciative  | 
look,  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  | 
little  trip  away,  the  friendly  visit,  the 
book,  tlie  paper,  the  leisure  hour,  the 
occasional  relief  from  endless,  ever-  | 
lasting   drudgery  and  responsibility. 
The  home,  so  restful  and  welcome 
to  everj'one  else,  is  not  restful  to  the 
housewife.    It  is  to  her  the  symbol 
of  hurry  and  worry,  the  place  to  es- 
cape from. 

One  of  the  things  to  do  for  rural 
America  is  to  make  the  life  of  the 
rural  woman  easier  and  more  attrac- 
tive, even  at  the  expense  of  slower 
profits  for  the  middle  men  and  longer 
postponement  for  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  farmer.  The  open  coun- 
try is  the  breeding  ground  of  the 
nation. 


The  Magic  Flight  oi  Thought 


Little  Home  Hints 

Child's  Dress  Hint — When  making 
the  long  waisted,  short  skirt  dresses 
for  little  girls,  mothers  will  find  it 
a  gre.Tt  help  to  take  embroidered 
flouncing  or  sheer  material  twice  the 
length  desired  fyr  the  skirt.  Fold 
evenly,  without  cutting,  finish  the 
undcrpiece  with  lace  edging  (and  a 
few  tucks  and  insertion  if  you  wish) 
gather  and  sew  to  the  waist  This 
makes  dress  and  petticoat  combined, 
saves  time  and  labor  both  in  making 
and  dressing  the  little  ones. — MRS. 
ENNIS  D.  WAIT,  Jefferson,  Ore. 

Dustless  Duster  and  Mop — Dip  a 
yard  sfjuare   piece  of  black  cheese- 
cloth in  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
gasoline  or  distillate.     Hang  out  to 
dry,  then  repeat  the  process  two  or 
three  times.    For  mop  to  use  on  pol-  ' 
ished  or  painted  floors,  take  a  large  j 
piece  of  woolen  material  and  dip  the 
same  as  for  the  duster.    When  en- 
tirely dry  place  in  mop  handle.  This  ' 
will  prove  a  wonderful  labor  saver 
to  any  housewife.— MRS.  D.  CURTIS 
STAXION,  Soquel,  Cal.  ' 

How  to  Give  Castor  Oil — The  way 
I  give  my  children  castor  oil.  I 
break  an  egg  in  a  glass,  put  in  the 
castor  oil,  add  to  it  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  sugar,  beat  it  all  together 
well  and  let  the  child  drink  it.  Try 
this  and  see  how  the  little  ones  like 
it— MRS.  K.-\TIE  JOHNSON,  Ar- 
buckle,  Colusa  county,  Cal. 

Marking  Poison — When  placing 
poison  on  the  shelf,  drive  a  pin  half 
way  into  the  cork.  This  will  readily 
serve  as  a  warning,  day  or  night. 
MRS.  GEORGE  WEEKS,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 

Chicks'  Drinking  Fountain — Fine 
drinking  fountains  for  young  chick- 
ens can  be  made  by  making  a  hole  in 
a  small  baking  powder  can  about  one- 
half  an  inch  from  the  top.  Fill  with 
water,  then  place  a  tin  cover  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  can  and  invert. 
The  water  will  not  rise  any  higher 
than  the  hole  in  the  can  and  little 
chickens  can  drink,  but  cannot  get 
their  feet  in  the  water.  MRS.  H.  T. 
ANDERSON,  Exeter,  Cal. 

To  separate  each  grain  of  rice  use 
three  pints  of  boiling  water  to  one 
cupful  of  well  washed  rice,  salt  to 
taste  and  cook  till  done.  Now  pour 
in  about  three  pints  of  either  hot  or 
cold  water,  stir  well,  strain  through 
a  colander,  and  each  grain  will  be 
perfect.  The  water  strained  there- 
from may  be  used  for  starching 
clothes.— MRS.  J.  J.  HALL  JR.,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Napa,  Cal. 


AGES  ago,  Thor,  the  cKam- 
/~  \  pion  of  the  Scandinaviem 
gods,  invaded  Jotunheim,  the 
land  of  the  giants,  and  was 
challenged  to  feats  of  skill  by 
Loki,  the  king. 

Thor  matched  Thialfl,  the 
swiftest  of  mortals.against  Hugi 
in  a  footrace.  Thrice  they 
swept  over  the  course,  but  each 
time  Thialfl  was  hopelessly 
defeated  by  Loki's  runner. 

Loki  confessed  to  Thor 
afterward  that  he  had  de- 
ceived the  god  by  enchauit- 
ments,  saying,  "Hugi  was  my 
thought,  and  what  speed  can 
ever  equal  his?" 

But  the  flight  of  thought  is 
no  longer  a  magic  power  of 
mythical  beings,  for  the  Bell 


Telephone  has  made  it  a 
common  daily  experience. 

Over  the  telephone,  the 
spoken  thought  is  trzmsmitted 
instantly,  directly  where  we 
send  it,  outdistancing  every 
other  means  for  the  carrying 
of  messages. 

.  In  the  Bell  System,  the  tele- 
phone lines  reach  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  are  carried  with 
lightning  speed  in  all  direc 
tions,  one  mile,  a  hundred,  ot 
two  thousand  miles  away. 

And  because  the  Bell  System 
so  adequately  serves  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  people,  the 
magic  of  thought's  swift  flight 
occurs  25,000,000  times  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


HONORBILT 
WORK  SHOES 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  outwear  all  other  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  made  from  specially  selected,  tough  and  seasoned 

stock — heavy  oak  tanned  soles — solid  counters — double  leather  toes  and  double 
rows  of  stitching.  They  stand  hard  knocks  and  rough  wear,  yet  are  not  heavy 
or  clumsy  ioolnng.  For  strength,  wearing  quality  and  comibri  demand  Mayer' 
Honorbilt  W ork  Shoes. 

Made  of  "RESISTO  VEAL" 

The  uppers  of  Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  nro  mado  ofthe 
wonderful  wear-resisting  leather  *'Resioto  Vear* — tho  new 
leather  that  resists  even  ammonia  of  t'le  barnyara,  nnd  tho 
alkaU  in  the  soil,  and  remains  soft  and  pliable  Thitt  is  the  best 
wearing  leather  ever  put  into  wurU  choes. 

WARNING — Always  be  mr«  and  locT:  for  tho  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  tlieaoSa*  1^  your  dealer  can* 
not  lupply  you,  write  to  iu« 

Wo  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  In  nil  styles  for  men* 
women  and  children;  Drysoz.  the  wet  weather  eltoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes*  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes, 

F.  Majer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co^  AAilwaukeo 
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THE  BANDBOX  ^ 


-By  Louis  Joseph  Vance- 


CHAPTER  XIII— Continued. 

HOUGHT  I  heard  you  mov- 
^  ing  around  upstairs.  How  be 
you?     Hungry?  I've  got  a  bite  ready." 

"I'd  like  a  drink  of  water,  please," 
said  Eleanor — "plain  water,"  she 
added  with  a  significance  that  could 
not  have  been  overlooked  by  a  guilty 
conscience. 

But  the  woman  seemed  to  sense  no 
ulterior  meaning.  "I'll  fetch  it,"  she 
said  in  a  good-humored  voice,  going 
to  the  sink. 

Whik  she  was  manipulating  the 
pump,  the  girl  moved  nearer,  frank- 
ly taking  stock  of  her.  The  dim  im- 
pression retained  from  their  meeting 
in  the  early  morning  was  merely  em- 
phasized by  this  second  inspection; 
the  woman  was  built  on  generous 
lines — big-boned,  heavy  and  ap- 
parently immensely  strong.  A  con- 
tented and  easy-going  humor  shone 
from  her  broad,  coarsely  featured 
countenance,  oddly  contending  with 
a  suggestion  of  implacable  obstinacy 
and  tenacious  purpose. 

"Here  you  are,"  she  "said  presently, 
extending  a  glass  filmed  with  a  breath 
of  the  ice-cold  liquid  it  contained. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eleanor;  and 
drank  thirstily.  "Who  are  you?"  she 
demanded  point  blank,  returning  the 
glass. 

"Mrs.  Clover,"  said  the  woman  as 
bluntly,  if  with  a  smiling  mouth. 
"Where  am  I?" 

"Well" — the  woman,  turned  to  the 
stove  and  busied  herself  with  coffee- 
pot and  frying-pan  while  she  talked 
— "this  was  the  Wreck  Island  House 
oncet  upon  a  time.  I  calculate  it's 
that  now,  only  it  ain't  run  as  a  hotel 
any  more.  It's  been  years  since  there 
was  any  summer  folks  come  here — 
place  didn't  pay,  they  said;  guess 
that's  why  they  shet  it  up  and  how 
your  pa  come  to  buy  it  for  a  song." 

"Where  is  the  Wreck  Island  House, 
then?"  Eleanor  put  in. 

"ON  Wreck  Island,  of  course." 

"And  where  is  that?" 

"In  Long  Island  Sound,  about  a 
mile  off  'n  the  Connecticut  shore. 
Pennymint  Center's  the  nearest  vil- 

"That  means  nothing  to  me,  said 
the  girl.  "How  far  are  we  from 
New  York?" 

"I  couldn't  rightly  say — ain't  never 
been  there.  But  your  pa  says — I 
heard  him  tell  Eph  once — he  can 
make  the  run  in  his  autymobile  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  That's  from 
Pennymint  Center,  of  course" 

Eleanor  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
temples,  temporarily  dazed  by  the  in- 
formation. "Island,"  she  repeated — 
"a  mile  from  shore — New  York  an 
hour  and  a  half  away    .    .    .  !" 

"Good,  comfortable,  tight  little 
island,"  resumed  Mrs.  Clover,  pleased, 
it  seemed,  with  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice;  "you'll  like  it  when  you  come 
to  get  acfiuainted.  Just  the  very 
place  for  a  girl  with  your  trouble." 

"^ly  trouble?  What  do  you  know 
about  that?" 

"Your  pa  told  me,  of  course.  Ner- 
vous prostration's  what  he  called  it — 
says  as  you  need  a  rest  with  quiet 
and  nothing  to  disturb  you — plenty 
of  good  food  and  sea  air — " 

"Oh  stop!"  Eleanor  begged  fran- 
tically. 

"Land!"  said  the  woman  in  a  kindly 
tone — "I  might  'vc  known  I'd  get  on 
your  poor  nerves,  talking  all  the  time. 
But  I  can't  seem  to  help  it,  living 
here  all  alone  like  I  do  with  nobody 
but  Eph  most  of  the  time. 
There!"  she  added  with  satisfaction, 
spearing  the  last  rasher  of  bacon 
from  the  frying-pan  and  dropping  it 
on  a  plate — "now  your  breakfast's 
ready.  Draw  up  a  chair  and  eat 
hearty." 

She  put  the  plate  on  the  red  table- 


cloth, flanked  it  with  dishes  contain- 
ing soft-boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter 
and  a  pot  of  coflfee  of  delicious  sa- 
vour,jand  waved  one  muscular  arm 
over  it  all  with  the  gesture  of  a 
benevolent  sorceress.  "Set  to  while 
it's  hot,  my  dear,  and  don't  you  be 
afraid;  good  food  never  hurt  no- 
body." 

Momentarily,  Eleanor  entertained 
the  thought  of  mutinous  refusal  to 
eat,  by  way  of  lending  emphasis  to 
her  indignation;  but  hunger  over- 
came the  attractions  of  this  dubious 
expedient;  and  besides,  if  she  were 
to  accomplish  anything  toward  re- 
gaining her  freedom,  if  it  were  no 
more  than  to  register  a  violent  pro- 
test, she  would  need  strength;  and 
already  she  was  weak  from  want  of 
food. 

So  she  took  her  place  and  ate — ate 
ravenously,  enjoying  every  mouthful 
— even  though  her  mind  was  obsessed 
with  doubts  and  fears  and  burning 
anger. 

"You  are  the  caretaker  here?"  she 
asked  as  soon  as  her  hunger  was  a 
little  satisfied. 

"Reckon  you  might  call  us  that,  me 
and  Eph;  we've  lived  here  for  five 
years  now,  taking  care  of  the  island — 
ever  since  your  pa  bought  it." 

"Eph  is  your  husband?" 

"That's  him — Ephraim  Clover." 

"And — doesn't  he  do  anything  else 
but — caretake  ?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  he  don't  even  do 
that;  I'm  the  caretakeress.  Eph 
don't  do  nothing  but  potter  around 
with  the  motor-boat  and  go  to  town 
for  supplies  and  fish  a  little  and  'tend 
to  the  garden  and  do  the  chores 
and—" 

"I  should  think  he  must  keep  pretty 
busy." 

"Busy?  Him?  Eph?  Lord!  he's 
the  busiest  thing  you  ever  laid  your 
eyes  on — poking  round  doing  nothing 
at  all." 

"And  does  nobody  ever  come 
here    .    .    .  ?" 

"Nobody  but  the  boss." 

"Does  he  often — ?" 

"That's  as  may  be  and  the  fit's  on 
him.  He  comes  and  goes,  just  as  he 
feels  like.  Sometimes  he's  on  and  off 
the  island  half  a  dozen  times  a  week, 
and  again  we  don't  hear  nothing  of 
him  for  months;  sometimes  he  just 
stops  here  for  days  and  mebbe  weeks, 
and  again  he's  here  one  minute  and 
gone  the  next.  Jumps  round  like  a 
flea  on  a  griddle,  I  say;  you  can't 
never  tell  nothing  about  what's  he's 
going  to  do  or  where  he'll  be  next. 
.  .  .  My  land  o'  mercy,  Mr.  Searle! 
What  a  start  you  did  give  me!" 

The  man  had  succeeded  in  startling 
both  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Eleanor,  looking  suddenly  up  from 
her  plate  on  hearing  Mrs.  Clover's 
cry  of  surprise,  saw  him  lounging 
carelessly  in  the  hall  doorway,  where 
he  had  appeared  as  noiselessly  as  a 
shadow.  His  sly,  satiric  smile  was 
twisting  his  thin  lips,  and  a  sardonic 
humor  glittered  in  the  pale  eyes  that 
shifted  from  Eleanor's  face  to  Mrs. 
Clover's,  and  back  again. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  nodding  to  the 
caretaker,  "you'd  slip  down  to  the 
dock  and  tell  Eph  to  have  the  boat 
ready  by  seven  o'clock." 

"Yes,  sir',"  assented  Mrs.  Clover 
hastily.  She  crossed  at  once  toward 
the  outer  door.  From  her  tone  and 
the  alacrity  with  which  she  moved  to 
do  his  bidding,  no  less  than  from  the 
half-cringing  look  with  which  she  met 
his  regard,  Eleanor  had  no  difficulty 
in  divining  her  abject  fear  of  this 
man  whom  she  could,  apparently, 
have  taken  in  her  big  hands  and 
broken  in  two  wtihout  being  annoyed 
by  his  struggles. 

"And,  here!"  he  called  after  her — 
"supper  ready?" 


"Yes,  sir — quite." 

"Very  well;  I'll  have  mine.  Eph 
can  come  up  as  soon  as  he's  finished 
overhauling  the  motor.  Wait  a  min- 
ute; tell  him  to  be  sure  to  bring  the 
oars  up  with  him." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will,  sir." 

Mrs.  Clover  dodged  through  the 
door,  and,  running  down  the  pair  of 
steps  from  tlie  kitchen  stoop  to  the 
ground,  vanished  behind  the  house. 

"Enjoying  your  breakfast,  I  trust?" 

Eleanor  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
rose.  She  feared  him,  feared  him  as 
she  might  have  feared  any  loathly, 
venomous  thing;  but  she  was  not  in 
the  least  spiritually  afraid  of  him. 
Contempt  and  disgust  only  empha- 
sized the  quality  of  her  courage.  She 
confronted  him  without  a  tremor. 

"Will  you  take  me  with  you  when 
you  leave  this  island  to-night?"  she 
demanded. 

He  shook  his  head  with  his  de- 
risive smile.  She  had  discounted  that 
answer. 

"How  long  do  you  mean  to  keep 
me  here?" 

"That  depends  on  how  agreeable 
you  make  yourself,"  he  said  ob- 
scurely. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Merely  that  .  .  .  well,  it's  a 
pleasant,  salubrious  spot.  Wreck  Is- 
land. You'll  find  it  uncommonly 
healthful  and  enjoyable,  too,  as  soon 
as  you  get  over  the  loneliness.  Not 
that  you'll  be  so  terribly  lonely;  I 
shall  be  here  more  or  less,  off  and 
on,  much  of  the  time  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
in  strict  confidence,  as  between  father 
and  child,  that  I'm  planning  to  pull 
off  something  pretty  big  before  long; 
of  course  it  will  need  a  bit  of  ar- 
ranging in  advance  to  make  every- 
thing run  smoothly,  and  this  is  ideal 
for  a  man  of  my  retiring  disposition, 
not  overfond  of  the  espionage  of  his 
fellow-men.  So,  if  you're  docile  and 
affectionate,  we  may  see  a  great  deal 
of  one  another  for  some  weeks — as 
I  said." 

"And  if  not  ?" 

"Well"- — ^he  waved  his  hands  ex- 
pressively—"of  course,  if  you  incline 
to  be  forward  and  disobedient,  then 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  deny  you  the 
light  of  my  coutnenance,  by  way  of 
punishment." 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently.  "I 
want  to  know  when  you  will  let  me 
go,"  she  insisted,  struggling  against 
the  oppression  of  her  sense  of  help- 
lessness. 

"I  really  can't  say."  He  pretended 
politely  to  suppress  a  yawn,  indicat- 
ing that  the  subject  bored  him  in- 
ordinately. "If  I  could  trust  you— — " 

"Can  you  expect  that,  after  the  way 
you  treated  me  last  night — this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Ah,  well!"  he  said,  claw-like  fin- 
gers stroking  his  lips  to  conceal  his 
smile  of  mockery. 

"You  lied  to  me,  drugged  me, 
robbed  me  of  the  necklace,  brought 
me  here.  ." 

"Guilty,"  he  said,  yawning  openly. 

"Why?  You  could  have  taken  the 
necklace  from  me  at  the  hotel.  Why 
must  you  bring  me  here  and  keep 
me  prisoner?" 

"The  pleasure  of  my  only  daugh- 
ter's society  " 

"Oh,  you're  despicable!"  she  cried, 
furious. 

He  nodded  thoughtfully,  fumbling 
with  his  lips. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  why?"  she 
pleaded. 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  wouldn't 
understand,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of 
maddening  commiseration. 

"I  shan't  stay!"  she  declared  an- 
grily. 

"Oh,  I  think  you  will,"  he  replied 
gently. 

"I'll  get  away  and  inform  on  you 


if  I  have  to  swim." 

"It's  a  long,  wet  swim,"  he  mused 
aloud — "over  a  mile,  I  should  say. 
Have  you  ever  swum  over  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  your  life?" 

She  was  silent,  choking  with  rage. 

"And  furthermore,"  he  went  on, 
"there  are  the  Clovers.  Excellent 
people,  excellent — for  rriy  purposes. 
I  have  found  them  quite  invaluable — ■ 
asking  no  questions,  minding  their 
own  business,  keen  to  obey  my  in- 
structions to  the  letter.  I  have  al- 
ready instructed  them  about  you,  my 
child.  I  trust  you  will  be  careful  not 
to  provoke  them;  it'd  be  a  pity.  .  . 
you're  rather  good  looking,  you 
know.    .  ." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she 
stammered,  a  little  frightened  by  the 
secret  menace  in  his  tone.  "What 
have  my  looks  to  do  with  .    .    .  ?" 

"Everything,"  he  said  softly  — 
"everything.  Not  so  far  as  Ephraim 
is  concerned;  I'll  be  frank  with  you 
— you  needn't  fear  Ephraim's  hurting 
you,  much,  should  you  attempt  to 
escape.  He  will  simply  restrain  you, 
using  force  only  if  necessary.  But 
Mrs.  Clover  .  .  .  she's  different. 
You  mustn't  let  her  deceive  you; 
she  seems  kindly  disposed  enough; 
she's  pleasant  spoken  but  .  .  .  well, 
she's  not  fond  of  pretty  women.  It's 
an  obsession  of  hers  that  prettiness 
and  badness  go  together.  And  Eph- 
raim is  fond  of  pretty  women — very. 
You  see?" 

"Well?" 

"Well,  that's  why  I  have  these 
people  in  so  strong  a  hold.  You  see, 
Ephraim  got  himself  into  trouble  try- 
ing to  pull  off  one  of  those  bungling, 
amateurish  burglaries  that  his  kind 
go  in  for  so  extensively;  he  wanted 
the  money  to  buy  things  for  a  pretty 
woman.  And  he  was  already  a  mar- 
ried man.  You  can  see  how  Mrs. 
Clover  felt  about.  She — ah — cut  up 
rather  nasty.  When  she  got  through 
with  the  other  woman,  no  one  would 
have  called  her  pretty  any  longer. 
■Vitriol's  a  dreadful  thing  " 

He  paused  an  instant,  seeming  to 
review  the  case  somberly.  "I  man- 
aged to  get  them  both  off,  scot  free; 
and  that  makes  them  loyal.  But  it 
would  go  hard  with  anyone  who  tried 
to  escape  to  the  mainland  and  tell  on 
them — to  say  nothing  of  me.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Clover  has  ever  since  been  quite 
convinced  of  the  virtue  of  vitriol.  She 
keeps  a  supply  handy  most  of  the 
time,  in  case  of  emergencies.  And 
she  sleeps  lightly;  don't  forget  that. 
I  hate  to  think  of  what  she  might  do 
if  she  thought  you  meant  to  run  away 
and  tell  tales."  4( 

Slowly,  step  by  step,  guessing  thg 
way  to  the  outer  door,  the  girl  backed 
away  from  him,  her  face  colorless 
with  horror.  Very  probably  he  was 
lying  to  frighten  her;  very  possibly 
(she  feared  desperately)  he  was  not. 
What  she  knew  of  him  was  hardly  re- 
assuring; the  innate,  callous  deprav- 
ity that  had  poisoned  this  man  be- 
yond cure  might  well  have  caused  the 
death-in-life  of  other  souls.  What 
he  was  capable  of,  others  might  be; 
and  what  she  knew  him  to  be  capable 
of,  she  hardly  liked  to  dwell  upon. 
Excusably  she  conceived  her  position 
more  than  desperate;  and  now  her 
sole  instinct  was  to  get  away  from 
him,  if  only  for  a  little  time,  out  of 
the  fetid  atmosphere  of  his  presence, 
away  from  the  envenomed  irony  of 
his  voice — away  and  alone,  where  she 
could  recollect  her  faculties  and  again 
realize  her  ego,  that  inner  self  that 
she  had  tried  so  hard  to  keep  stain- 
less, unspoiled  and  unafraid. 

He  watched  her  as  she  crept  inch 
by  inch  toward  the  door,  his  nervous 
fingers  busy  about  his  mouth  as  if 
trying  to  erase  that  dangerous,  evil 
smile. 

"Before  you  go,"  he  said  suddenly, 
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"I  should  tell  you  that  you  will  be 
alone  with  Mrs.  Clover  to-night.  I'm 
going  to  town,  and  Ephraim's  to  wait 
with  the  boat  at  Pennymint  Point, 
because  I  mean  to  return  before 
morning.  But  you  needn't  wait  up 
for  me;  Mrs.  Clover  will  do  that." 

Eleanor  made  no  reply.  While  he 
was  speaking  she  ha<l  gained  the 
door.  As  she  stepped  out,  Mrs.  Clover 
reapi)carcd,  making  vigorously  round 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

Passing  Eleanor  on  the  stoop,  she 
gave  lier  a  busy,  friendly  nod,  and 
hurried  in. 

"Eph'll  be  up  in  half  an  hour," 
she  heard  her  say.  "Shall  I  serve 
your  supper  now?" 

"Please,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  girl  stumbled  down  the  steps 
and  blindly  fled  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Strong-Box. 
T  "fl'-R  initial  rush  carried  Eleanor 
well  round  the  front  of  the 
building.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  started  ofif,  she  stopped,  common 
sense  reasserting  itself  to  assure  her 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  running  until  exhausted;  her  en- 
emy was  not  pursuing  her.  It  was 
evident  that  slie  was  to  be  left  to 
her  own  devices  as  long  as  they  did 
not  impel  her  to  attempt  an  escape — 
as  long  as  she  made  herself  supple 
to  bis  will. 

She  stood  for  a  long  minute,  very 
erect,  head  up  and  shoulders  back, 
eyes  closed  and  lips  taut,  her  hands 
close-clenched  at  her  sides.  Then 
drawing  a  long  breath,  she  relaxed 
and,  with  a  (juiet  composure  admir- 
ably self-enforced,  moved  on,  setting 
herself  to  explore  and  consider  her 
surroundings. 

The  abandoned  hotel  faced  the 
south,  overlooldng  the  greater 
breadth  of  Long  Island  Sound.  In 
its  era  of  prosperity,  the  land  in  front 
of  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in- 
deed for  a  considerable  space  on  all 
sides,  had  been  clear— laid  out,  no 
doubt,  in  grassy  lawns,  croquet 
grounds  and  tennis  courts;  but  in  the 
long  years  of  its  desuetude  these  had 
reverted  to  the  primitive  character  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  island,  to  a 
tangle  of  undergrowth  and  shrubbery 
sprinkled  with  scrub-oak  and  stunted 
pines.  In  one  spot  only,  a  meager 
kitciien  garden  was  under  cultivation. 

Southward,  at  the  shore,  a  row  of 
weather-beaten  and  ramshackle  bath- 
houses stood  l)e%ide  the  rotting  rem- 
nants of  a  long  dock  whose  piles,  be- 
reft of  their  platform  of  planks,  ran 
out  into  the  water  in  a  dreary  double 
raid<. 

Westward,  a  patch  of  woodland — 
progenitor  by  every  characteristic  of 
the  tangle  in  the  one-time  clearing 
— shut  off  that  extremity  of  the  is- 
land where  it  ran  out  into  a  sandy 
point.  Eastward  lay  an  extensive 
acreage  of  low,  rounded  sand  dunes, 
held  together  by  rank  beach  grass 
and  bordered  by  a  broad,  slowly 
shelving  beach  of  sand  and  pebbles. 
To  the  north,  at  the  back  of  the 
hotel,  stretched  a  waste  of.  low 
ground  finally  merging  into  a  small 
salt-tiiarsh.  Across  this  wandered  a 
thin  ))lank  walk  on  stilts  which,  over 
the  clear  water  beyond  the  marsh,  be- 
came a  rickety  landing-stage.  At 
some  distance  out  from  the  latter  a 
long,  slender,  slate-coloured  motor- 
boat  rode  at  its  moorings,  a  rowboat 
swinging  from  its  stern.  In  thc  larger 
craft  Ivleanor  could  see  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  bending  over  the 
engine —undoubtedly  Mr.  Ephraim 
Clover.  While  she  watched  him,  he 
straightened  up  and,  going  to  the 
stern  of  the  motor-boat,  began  to  pull 
the  dory  in  by  its  painter.  Having 
brought  it  alongside,  he  transshipped 
himself  awkwardly,  then  began  to 
drive  the  dory  in  to  the  dock.  Eleanor 
remarked  the  fact  that  he  stood  up  to 
the  task,  propelling  the  boat  by  means 
of  a  single  oar,  thrusting  it  into  the 
water  until  it  struck  bottom  and  then 


putting  his  weight  upon  it.  The  water 
was  evidently  quite  shallow;  even 
where  the  motor-boat  lay  moored,  the 
oar  disappeared  no  more  than  half  its 
length. 

Presently,  having  gained  the  land- 
ing-stage, the  man  clambered  upon  it, 
threw  a  couple  of  half-hitches  in  the 
painter  round  one  of  the  stakes, 
shouldered  the  oars  and  began  t.) 
shamble  toward  the  hotel;  a  tall,  un- 
gainly figure  blackly  silhouetted 
against  the  steel-blue  sky  of  evening. 

Eleanor  waited  where  she  was,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  plank  walk,  to 
get  a  better  look  at  him.  In  time  he 
passed  her,  with  a  shy  nod  and  side- 
long glance.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
past  middle-age,  of  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  physical  loveliness  and 
(she  would  have  said)  incurably  lazy 
and  stupid;  his  face  dull  and  heavy, 
his  whole  carriage  eloquent  of  a 
nature  of  sluggish  shiftlessness. 

He  disappeared  round  the  house, 
and  a  moment  later  she  heard  Mrs. 
Clover  haranguing  him  in  a  shrill 
voice  of  impatience  little  resembling 
the  tone  she  had  employed  with  the 
girl. 

For  an  instant  Eleanor  dreamed 
wildly  of  running  down  to  the  dock, 
throwing  herself  into  the  rowboat 
and  casting  it  off  to  drift  whither  it 
would.  But  the  folly  of  this  was  too 
readily  apparent;  even  if  she  might 
be  sure  that  the  tide  would  carry  her 
away  from  the  island,  the  water  was 
so  shallow  that  a  man  could  wade  out 
to  the  motor-boat,  climb  into  it  and 
run  her  down  with  discouraging  ease. 
As  for  the  motor-boat — she  hadn't  the 
least  idea  of  the  art  of  running  ?. 
motor;  and  besides,  she  would  be 
overhauled  before  she  could  get  to  it; 
for  she  made  no  doubt  whatever  that 
she  was  being  very  closely  watched, 
and  would  be  until  the  men  had  left 
the  island.  After  that  ...  a  vista  of 
days  of  grinding  loneliness  and  hope- 
less despair  opened  out  before  her 
disheartened  mental  vision. 

She  resumed  her  aimless  tour  of 
inspection,  little  caring  whither  she 
wandered  so  long  as  it  was  far 
from  the  house,  as  far  as  possible 
from  .  .  .  him. 

Sensibly  the  desolate  spirit  of  the 
spot  saturated  her  mood.  No  case 
that  she  had  ever  heard  of  seemed  to 
her  so  desperate  as  that  of  the  lonely, 
helpless  girl  marooned  upon  this 
wave-bound  patch  of  earth  and  sand, 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  communica- 
tion with  her  kind,  her  destiny  at  the 
disposal  of  the  maleficent  wretch  who 
called  hiinself  her  father,  her  sole 
companions  two  alleged  criminals 
whose  depravity,  if  what  she  had 
heard  were  true,  was  subordinate  only 
to  his. 

She  could  have  wept,  but  wouldn't; 
the  emotion  that  oppressed  her  was 
not  one  that  tears  would  soothe,  her 
plight  not  one  that  tears  coidd  mend. 

Her  sole  comfort  resided  in  the 
fact  that  she  was  apparently  to  be 
let  alone,  free  to  wander  at  will 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  island. 

Sunset  found  her  on  a  little  sandy 
hillock  at  the  western  end  of  Wreck 
Island — sitting  with  her  chin  in  her 
hands,  and  gazing  seawards  with  eyes 
in  which  rebellion  smoldered.  She 
would  not  give  in,  would  not  abandon 
hope  and  accept  the  situation  at  its 
face  value,  as  irremediable.  Upon 
this  was  she  firmly  determined;  the 
night  was  not  to  pass  unmarked  by 
some  manner  of  attempt  to  escape  or 
summon  aid.  She  even  found  herself 
willing  to  consider  arson  as  a  last  re- 
sort; the  hotel  afire  would  make  a 
famous  torch  to  bring  assistance 
from  the  mainland.  Only  .  .  .  she 
shrank  from  the  attempt,  her  soul 
curdling  with  the  sinister  menace  of 
vitriol. 

The  day  was  dying  in  soft  airs  that 
swept  the  fact  of  the  waters  with  a 
touch  so  light  as  to  be  barely  per- 
ceptible. With  sundown  fell  stark 
calm;  the  Sound  became  a  perfect 
mirror  for  the  somber  conflagration 
in  the   west.     The   slightest  sounds 
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everberated  afar  tlirough  the  still, 
moveless  void.  She  could  hear  Mrs. 
Clover  stridently  counseling  her, 
Ephraim  at  the  house,  the  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  Later,  she  heard  the 
hollow  tramp  of  two  pairs  of  feet,  one 
heavy  and  one  light,  on  the  plank- 
walk;  the  creak  of  rowlocks  with  the 
dip  and  splash  of  oars;  and,  after  a 
little  pause,  the  sudden,  sharp,  ex- 
plosive rattle  of  a  motor  exhaust,  as 
rapid,  loud  and  staccato  as  the  bark- 
ing of  a  Catling,  yet  quickly  hushed 
—almost  as  soon  as  it  shattered  the 
silences,  muffled  to  a  thick  and  steady 
drumming. 

Eleanor  rose  and  turned  to  look 
[lothward.     The   wood-lot   hid  from 
ler  sight  both  dock  and  mooring— 
nd  all  but  the  gables  of  the  hotel, 
is  well — but    she    soon    espied  the 
motor-boat    standing    away    on  a 
straight    course    for    the  mainland; 
driven  at  a  speed  that  seemed  to  her 
nearly  incredible,  a  smother  of  foam 
at    its    stern,    long    purple  ripples 
widening  away  from  the  jet  of  white 
water  at  the  stem,  a  smooth,  high 
swell  of  dark  water  pusuring  as  if  it 
meant  to  catch  up  and  overwhelm  the 
boat  and  its  occupants.     These  lat- 
ter occupied  the  extremes  of  the  lit- 
tle vessel:  Ephraim  astern,  beside  the 
motor;  the    slighter    figure    at  the 
wheel  in  the  bows. 
Slowly  the  girl  took  her  path  back 
'  the  hotel,  watching  the  boat  draw 
ay,  straight  and  swift  of  flight  as 
arrow,  momentarily  dwindling  and 
sing  definite  form  against  the  deep- 
;ning  blue-black  surface  of  the  Sound. 

Weary  and  despondent,  she  ascend- 
ed the  pair  of   steps  to  the  kitchen 
porch.   Mrs.  Clover  was  busy  within, 
washing    the    supper    dishes.  She 
called  out  a  cheery  greeting,  to  which 
Eleanor   responded   briefly  but  with 
I  IS  pleasant  a  tone  as  she  could  mus- 
ter.   She  could  not  but  distrust  her 
I  companion  and  jailer,  could  not  but 
I  Fear  that  something  vile  and  terrible 
'  lurked    beneath     tliat  good-natured 
semblance;  else  why  need  the  woman 
ii.ive  become  his  creature? 
You  ain't  hungry  again?" 
No,"   said    Eleanor,   lingering  on 
porch,  reluctant  to  enter. 
I^onely?" 
"No.    .  .." 
I   "You  needn't  be;  your  pa'll  be  home 
by  3  o'clock,  he  says." 
|f  Eleanor  said  nothing.    Abruptly  a 
'Vhought     had     entered     her  mind, 
nging  hope;    something    she  had 
lost  forgotten  had  recurred  with 
..(  inendous  significance. 
"Tired?    I'll  go  fix  up  your  room 
on's  I'm  done  here,  if  you  want  to 
down  again." 

No;  I'm  in  no  hurry.    I — I  think 
I  11  go  for  another  little  walk  round 
tlta  isand." 
"Help  yourself,"  the  woman  called 
,r  her  heartily;  "Fll  be  busy  for 
iliout  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  can 
jtake  our  chairs  out  on  the  •>orch  and 
kvatch   the  moon  come  up  and  have  a 
1  good,  old-fashioned  gossip.    .  ." 
r.leanor  lost  the  sound  of  her  voice 
as  she  turned  swiftly  back  round  the 
house.     Then  she  stopped,  catching 
her  breath  with  delight.    It  was  true 
splendidly  true!    The  rowboat  had 
been  left  behind. 

It  rode  about  twenty  yards  out 
from  the  end  of  the  dock,  made  fast 
to  the  motor-boat  mooring.  The  oars 
were  in  it;  Ephraim  had  left  them 
carelessly  disposed,  their  blades  pro- 
jecting a  little  beyond  the  stern.  And 
the  water  was  so  shallow  at  the 
mooring  that  the  man  had  been  able 
to  pole  in  with  a  single  oar,  immers- 
ing it  but  half  its  length!  An  oar,  she 
surmised,  was  six  feet  long;  that 
argued  an  extreme  depth  of  water  of 
three  feet — say  at  the  worst  three  and 
a  half.  Surely  she  might  dare  to  wade 
out,  unmoor  the  boat  and  climb  in — 
if  but  opportunity  were  granted  her! 

Rut  her  heart  sank  as  she  con- 
sidered the  odds  against  any  such 
attempt.  If  only  the  night  were  to 
be  dark;  if  only  Mrs.  Clover  were  not 
to  wait  up  for  her  husband  and  her 


employer;  if  only  the  woman  were 
not  her  superior  phy.sically,  so  strong 
that  Eleanor  would  be  like  a  child  in 
her  hands;  if  only  there  were  not  that 
awful  threat  of  vitriol.    .    .  ! 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these 
frightful  deterrents,  she  steeled  her 
resolution.  Whatever  the  conse- 
quences, she  owed  it  to  herself  to  be 
vigilant  for  her  chance.  She  prom- 
ised herself  to  be  wakeful  and  watch- 
ful; possibly  Mrs.  Clover  might  nap 
while  sitting  up;  and  the  girl  had  two 
avenues  by  which  to  leave  the  house 
— either  through  the  kitchen,  or  by 
the  front  door  to  the  disused  portion 
of  the  hotel.  She  need  only  steal 
noiselessly  along  the  corridor  from 
her  bedroom  door  and  down  the 
broad  main  staircase  and — the  front 
door  was  not  even  locked.  She  re- 
membered distinctly  that  he  had  sim- 
ply pulled  it  to.  Still,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  certain  he  had  not  gone 
back  later  to  lock  it. 

Strolling  idly,  with  a  casual  air  of 
utter  ennui — assumed  for  the  benefit 
of  her  jailer  in  event  she  should  be- 
come inquisitive — Eleanor  went  round 
the  eastern  end  of  the  building  to  the 
front.  Here  a  broad  veranda  ran  from 
wing  to  wing;  its  rotting  weather- 
eaten  floor  fenced  in  by  a  dilapidated 
railing  save  where  steps  led  up  to  the 
front  door;  its  roof  caved  in  at  one 
spot,  wearing  a  sorry  look  of  bald- 
ness in  others  where  whole  tiers  of 
shingles  had  fallen  away. 

Cautiously  Eleanor  mounted  the 
rickety  steps  and  crossed  to  the  doors. 
To  her  delight,  they  opened  readily 
to  a  turn  of  the  knob.  She  stood  for 
a  trifle,  hesitant,  peering  into  the 
hallway  now  dark  with  evening 
shadow;  then  curiosity  overbore  her 
reluctance.  There  was  nothing  to 
fear;  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Clover  singing 
over  her  dishpan  in  the  kitchen  came 
clearly  through  the  ground-floor  cor- 
ridor, advertising  plainly  her  preoccu- 
pation. And  Eleanor  wanted  des- 
perately to  know  what  it  was  that  the 
man  had  hidden  in  the  socket  of  the 
newel-post. 

Shutting  the  door  she  felt  her  way 
step  by  step  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. Happily  the  floor  was  sound; 
no  creaking  betrayed  her  progress — 
there  would  be  none  when  in  the  dead 
of  night  she  would  break  for  freedom. 

Mrs.  Clover  continued  to  sing  con- 
tentedly. 

Eleanor  removed  the  knob  of  the 
post  and  looked  down  into  the 
socket.  It  was  dark  in  there;  she 
could  see  nothing;  so  she  inserted 
her  hand  and  groped  until  her  fingers 
closed  upon  a  thick  rough  bar  of 
metal.  Removing  this,  she  found  she 
held  a  cumliersome  old-fashioned  iron 
key  of  curious  design. 

It  puzzled  her  a  little'  until  she  re- 
called tlie  clang  of  metal  that  had 
prefaced  the  man's  appearance  in  the 
hall  that  afternoon.  This  then,  she  in- 
ferred, would  be  the  key  to  his  pri- 
vate cache — the  secret  spot  where  he 
hid  his  loot  between  forays. 

Mrs.  Clover  stopped  singing  sud- 
denly, and  the  girl  in  panic  returned 
the  key  to  its  hiding  place,  the  knob 
to  its  socket. 

But  it  had  been  a  false  alarm.  In 
another  moment  the  woman's  voice 
was  again  upraised. 

Eleanor  considered,  staring  about 
her.  He  had  come  into  sight  from 
beneath  the  staircase.  She  recon- 
noitred stealthily  in  that  direction, 
and  discovered  a  portion  of  the  hall 
fenced  of¥  by  a  railing  and  counter; 
evidently  the  erstwhile  hotel  office. 
A  door  stood  open  behind  the  coun-  j 
ter.  With  some  slight  qualms  she 
passed  into  the  inclosure  and  then 
through  the  door. 

She  found  herself  in  a  small,  stuffy, 
dark  room.  Its  single  window,  look- 
ing northwards,  was  closely  shuttered 
on  the  outside;  only  a  feeble  twilight 
filtered  through  the  slanted  slats.  But 
there  was  light  enough  for  Eleanor 
to  recognize  the  contours  and  masses 
of  a  flat-topped  desk  with  two  pedes- 
tals of  drawers,    a    revolving  chair 
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with  cnnc  sent  nnrl  b.irk,  a  brown 
paper-pulp  cuspidor  nf  Renerous  pro- 
portions and — a  liuRe.  solid,  anti- 
quated iron  safe;  a  ''strong-box"  of 
the  last  century's  middle  decades, 
substantial  as  a  rock,  tremendously 
heavy,  contemptuously  innocent  of 
any  such  innovations  as  combination- 
di.Tls,  time-locks  and  the  like  A  sin- 
gle keyhole,  almost  large  enough  to 
admit  a  child's  hand,  and  certainly 
calculated  to  admit  the  key  in  the 
newel-post,  demonstrated  that  this 
safe  depended  for  tlie  security  of  its 
contents  upon  nothing  more  than  its 
massive  construction  and  unwieldy 
lock.  Tt  demonstrated  sornething 
more:  that  its  owner  based  his  con- 
fidence upon  its  isolation  and  the 
loyalty  of  his  employees,  or  else  had 
satisfied  himself  through  practical  ex- 
periment that  one  safe  was  as  good 
as  another,  ancient  or  modern,  when 
subjected  to  the  test  of  modern 
methods  of  burglary. 

And  (F.lcanor  was  sure)  the  Cado- 
gan  collar  was  there;  unless,  of 
course,  the  man  had  taken  it  away 
with  him;  which  didn't  seem  likely, 
all  things  considered.  .-\  great  part 
of  the  immense  value  of  the  necklace 
resided  in  its  perfection,  in  its  integ- 
rity; as  a  whole  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  thing  to  dispose 
of  until  long  after  the  furore  aroused 
by  its  disappearance  had  died  down; 
broken  up.  its  marvelously  matched 
pearls  separated  and  sold  one  by  one, 
it  would  not  realize  a  third  of  its 
worth. 

And  the  girl  would  have  known  the 
truth  in  five  minutes  more  (she  was, 
in  fact,  already  moving  back  toward 
the  newel-post)  had  not  Mrs.  Clover 
chosen  that  moment  to  leave  the 
kitchen  and  tramp  noisily  down  the 
corridor. 

What  her  business  might  be  in  that 
part  of  the  house  Eleanor  could  not 
imagine — unless  it  were  connected 
with  herself,  unless  she  had  heard 
some  soutul  and  was  coming  to  in- 
vestigate. 

In  panic  terror,  Eleanor  turned 
back  into  the  little  room  and  crouched 
down  behind  the  safe,  making  herself 
as  small  as  possible,  actually  holding 
her  breath  for  fear  it  would  betray 
her. 

Nearer  came  that  steady,  unhurried 
tread,  and  nearer.  The  girl  thought 
her  heart  would  burst  with  its  bur- 
den of  suspense.  She  was  obliged  to 
gasp  for  breath,  and  the  noise  of  it 
rang  as  loudly  and  harsely  in  her 
hearing  as  the  exhaust  of  a  steam- 
engine.  She  pressed  a  handkerchief 
against  her  trembling  lips. 

Directly  to  the  counter  came  the 
footsteps,  and  paused.  There  was  the 
thump  of  something  being  placed 
upon  the  shelf.  Then  deliberately  the 
woman  turned  and  marched  back  to 
her  quarters. 

In  time  the  girl  managed  to  regain 
enough  control  of  her  nerves  to  en- 
.nble  her  to  rise  and  creep  ouf  through 
'he  office  inclosure  to  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Clover  had  resumed  her  chanting  in 
the  kitchen;  but  Eleanor  was  in  no 
mood  to  run  further  chances  just 
then.  She  needed  to  get  away,  to  find 
time  to  compose  herself  thoroughly. 
Pausing  only  long  enough  to  see  for 
herself  what  the  woman  had  de- 
posited on  the  counter  (it  was  a  com- 
mon oil  lamp,  newly  filled  and 
trimmed,  with  a  box  of  matches  be- 
side it:  preparations,  presumably, 
against  the  home-coming  of  the  mas- 
ter with  a  fresh  consignment  of 
booty)  she  flitted  swiftly  to  and 
through  the  door,  closed  it  and  ran 
down  the  steps  to  the  honest,  kind- 
ly earth. 

Here  she  was  safe.  None  suspected 
her  adventure  or  her  discovery.  She 
quieted  from  her  excitement,  and  for 
a  long  time  paced  slowly  to  and  fro, 
pondering  waj-s  and  means. 

The  fire  ebbed  from  the  heart  of  the 
western  sk)-;  twilight  merged  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  night  extraordinarily 
clear  and  luminous  with  the  gentle 
radiance  of  a  wonderful  pageant  of 


stars.  The  calm  held  unbroken.  The 
barking  of  a  dog  on  the  mainland 
carried,  thin  but  sharp,  across  the 
waters.  On  the  Sound,  lights  moved 
sedately  east  and  west;  red  lights  and 
green  and  white  lancing  the  waters 
witli  long  quivering  blades.  At  times 
the  girl  heard  voices  of  men  talking 
at  ;i  great  distance.  Once  a  pas- 
senger steamei  crept  out  of  the  west, 
seeming  to  quicken  its  pace  as  it  drew 
abreast  the  island,  then  swept  on  and 
away  like  a  floating  palace  of  fairy 
lamps.  As  it  passed,  the  strains  of 
its  string  orchestra  sounded  softly 
clear  through  the  night.  Other  steam- 
ers followed — half  a  dozen  in  a  wide- 
ly spaced  proces^ipn.  But  no  boat 
catne  near  Wreci^sland.  If  one  had, 
Eleanor  could  alriiost  have  found 
courage  to  call  for  help.    .    .  . 

In  due  time  Mrs.  Cover  hunted  her 
up,  bringing  a  lantern  to  guide  her 
heavy  footsteps. 

"Lands  sakcs!"  she  cried,  catching 
sight  of  the  girl.  "Wherever  have 
you  1)een  all  this  time?" 

"Just  walking  up  and  down,"  said 
Eleanor  quietly. 

"Thank  goodness  I  found  you,"  the 
woman  panted.  "Give  me  quite  a 
turn,  you  did.  I  didn't  know  but 
what  you  might  be  trying  some  fool- 
ish idea  about  leaving  us,  like  your 
pa  said  you  might.  One  never  knows 
when  to  trust  you  nervous  prostra- 
tionists,  or  what  you'll  be  up  to  next." 

Eleanor  glanced  at  her  sharply, 
w-ondering  if  by  any  chance  the  wom- 
an's mind  could  be  as  guileless  as  her 
words  or  the  bland  and  childish  sim- 
plicity of  her  eyes  in  the  lantern-light 

"Wish  you'd  come  up  on  the  stoop 
and  keep  me  company."  continued 
Mrs.  Clover,  "I'm  plumb  tired  of  sit- 
ting round  all  alone.  Moon'll  be  up 
before  long;  it's  a  purty  sight,  shin 
ing  on  the  water." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eeanor;  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  too  tired.  It  must  be  later 
than  I  thought.  If  you  don't  mind 
I'll  go  to  my  rooni." 

"Oh,  please  yourself,"  said  the 
woman,  disappointment  lending  her 
tone  an  unple.isant  edije.  "You'll  find 
it  hot  and  stuffy  up  there,  though.  If 
you  can't  get  comfortable,  come 
downstairs;  I'll  be  up  till  the  boss 
gets  home." 

"Very  well,"  said  Eleanor. 

She  said  good  night  to  Mrs.  Clover 
on  the  kitchen-porch  and  going  to 
her  room,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
dressed  as  she  was. 

For  some  time  the  woman  down- 
stairs rocked  slowly  on  the  porch, 
humming  sonorously.  The  sound  was 
infinitely  soothing.  Eleanor  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  awake,  and  only 
managed  to  do  so  by  dint  of  con- 
tinually exciting  her  imagination  with 
thoughts  of  the  Cadogan  collar  in  the 
safe,  the  key  in  the  newel-post,  the 
dory  swinging  at  its  moorings  in 
water  little  more  than  waist-deep.  .  . 

In  spite  of  all  this,  she  did  as  the 
slow  hours  lagged  drift  into  a  half- 
waking  nap.  How  long  it  lasted  she 
couldn't  guess  when  she  wakened; 
but  it  had  not  been  too  long;  a  giance 
at  the  dial  of  her  wrist-watch  in  a 
slant  of  moonlight  through  the  win- 
dow reassured  her  as  the  flight  of 
time.  It  was  nearly  midnight;  she 
had  three  hours  left,  three  hours  lee- 
way, before  the  return  of  her  perse- 
cutor. 

She  lay  without  moving,  listening 
attentively.  The  house  was  anything 
but  still;  ghosts  of  forgotten  foot- 
steps haunted  all  its  stairs  and  cor- 
ridors; but  the  girl  could  hear  no 
sound  ascribable  to  human  agency. 
Mrs.  Clover  no  longer  sang,  her  rock- 
ing-chair no  longer  creaked. 

With  infinite  precautions  she  got 
up  and  slipped  out  of  the  room.  Once 
in  the  hallway  she  did  hear  a  noise 
of  which  she  easily  guessed  \he 
source;  and  the  choiring  of  angels 
corUl  have  been  no  more  sweet  in 
her  hearing:  Mrs.  Clover  was  snoring. 

(To   Be  Continued). 

Copyright,  1912.  by  Little.  Brown  &  Co,, 
Udstoa,  llstfi. 


Among  the  Scenic 
Wonders  of  America 


THOSE  OF  THE 


Rocky  and  Sierra 
Mountains 

STAND  FORTH  PRE-EMINENT 

Marvelous  Scenic  Attiactions  seen  from  the  car  window 
without  extra  expense  for  side  trips : 


Pikes  Peak 
Royal  Gorge. 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 

Collegiate  Peaks 

Mount  Massive 

Tennessee  Pass 

Eagle  River  Canyon 

Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 


Glenwood  Springs 
Castle  Gate 
Salt  Laii'e  City 
Great  Salt  Lake 
Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 
Mirage  Land 
Pilot  Mountain 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 


WESTERN.  PACIFIC 
nENyER^PIO  ftRSNDR 

Illustrated  booklets,  descriptive  of  "The  Scenic  Route  to  the  East,' 
free  on  request. 


E.  L.  LOMAX 
Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANK   A.  WADLEIGH 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver.  Colo. 


Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Famous  Book 

"Little  Women" 

Now  published  in  a  new  PLAYERS'  EDITION  containing  12 
illustrations  from  scenes  in  the  play.  Read  the  book  and  see 
the  play. 

Over  One  Million  Copies 
of  "Little  Women"  Have 
Already   Been  Sold 

and  this  wholesome  story  of  New  England  family  life  was  never 
so  popular  as  it  is  to-day. 

Already  enshrined  among  the  most  delightful  of  youthful 
memories,  "Little  Women"  will,  in  its  newest  form,  make  a 
wider  and  deeper  appeal  than  ever. — Boston  Globe. 

Bound  in  Cloth.   617  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net;  by  marl,  $1.67 

At  All  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St,  Boston 
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HERE'S  WHAT 
YOU  GET 


The  most  complete,  economical 
and  efficient  ipray  outfit  ever 
offered  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


$150 


A  Z-S  Engine— the  Engine  of  Power  and  Simplicity;  all  Standard  Z-S  Engine 
Fittings,  A  Pump — good  for  200  pounds  working  pressure;  a  Covered  Tank — which 
will  hold  100  gallons  of  solution;  BVi-inch  Suction  Hose  with  fittings  and  strainer; 
48  feet  Vi-inch  hose,  in  two  pieces,  with  fittings  for  discharge  lines;  2  10-ft.  Bamboo 
Spray  Poles — with  complete  fittings;  2  Twin  Spray  Nozzles — with  complete  fittings 
and  extra  nozzles. 

The  entire  outfit  mounted  on  channel  iron  frame,  so  that  it  can  be  put  on 
running  gear  or  on  ordinary  farm  wagon.  Mounting  exceptionally  light,  but  very 
strong.  There  is  no  enclosed  machinery  and  there  is  ready  access  to  pump  and 
engine — merely  remove  two  bolts  and  take  off  top. 

A  complete  set  of  canvas  curtains,  which  cover  all  machinery  and  parts,  are 
famished  with  the  outfit. 

The  engine  is  complete  in  itself  for  pumping  or  other  farm  work,  and  can  be 
taken  off  the  channel  iron  foundation  by  merely  removing  four  bolts.  In  replacingf 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  place  it  back  out  of  alignment,  as  there  are  no  pipe 
connections  to  take  care  of. 


Chesco 

Spray 

Outfit 

Complete^ 

$150il 


Further  information  on  request. 


California  Hydraulic 
llini  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

BjF»!!i!lTil!li!N?ik.    72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


California 


^  Is  a  land  of  valleys  and 
the  advantages  it  offers  to 
the  farmer  are  dependable. 

^  Water  for  irrigation  comes 
from  mountain  streams  and 
a  vast  underflow. 

The  climatic  conditions 
insure  larger  returns  per  acre 
than  is  possible  in  less  fav- 
ored localities. 

^  There  is  also  the  benefit 
of  a  great  variety  of  products. 

^  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation into  California  is  rap- 
idly increasing. 


Write  to  any  of  our  agents  for  Map, 
Folders    and    Illustrated  Literature. 


Southern  Pacific 


International  Harvester 
Motor  Trucks 


THBfHClWE 
CRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reaper* 
Headers.  Mowerg 
Eake?,  Stackers 
Nay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  CnltiTatorg 
Ensilage  Cotters 
SheUers.  Shredders 

TILUGE 
Coni1)inatioo, 
Peg  and  Spring-Toslb, 
and  Disk  Harrowa 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


HAVE  used  your  International 

motor  truck  daily  over  a  route 
eighty  miles  long,  through  winter  and 
summer,  for  the  last  four  years,  and  have 
never  missed  a  trip,"  writes  one  man. 

Service  such  as  this  man  got  would  add  much  to 
the  profits  of  your  fruit  business,  by  handling  your 
fruits  rapidly  at  the  right  moment,  and  cutting  down 
your  general  hauling  expenses.  An  International 
motor  truck  would  give  you  such  service.  Many 
fruit  growers,  realizing  the  advantages  and  economies 
to  be  secured,  have  long  been  successfully  using 
the  light  running,  durable  International  motor  truck. 

The  solid  tires  cut  down  tire  troubles.  The  motor 
is  simple  and  has  plenty  of  power  for  emergencies. 
The  brakes  are  safe  on  any  hill.  The  ignition  system 
is  of  the  best.  One  lever  controls  the  car.  The 
International  is  built  to  save  you  money. 

Let  us  show  you  all  that  an  International  motor 
truck  will  do  for  you.  Drop  a  card  today  for  cata- 
logues and  fulliuiormatioa  to  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Denrez — Helena — Portland — Spokane — Salt  Lake  City — San  Frsnolseo 
Gdaiiipion    Deerin^.    McGormict    Milwaul^ee    OsBorne  PlanO 
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FITS  ANY  PUMP  AND 
MARES  IT  HUMP 

The  Famous 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

Let  the  "Iron  Hired  Man" 

Do  Your  Work 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  weather,  is  always 
ready  to  supply  at  once. 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  of  Water  Per  Hour 
All  Oyer  the  World 

This  remarkable  engine  is  safe — 
easy  to  operate — economical — dur- 
able— absolutely  weather-proof — no 
1)elts,  braces  or  special  platforms 
needed.  Comes  ready  to  run.  Will 
also  operate  grindstone,  washing 
machine,  separator,  etc.  That  they 
are  now  used  daily  is  the  real  evi- 
dence of  their  success.  We  want  to 
tell  you  all  about  this  remarkable 
engine — how  it  is  made — -what  it 
will  do  for  you. 

Catalogs  and  further  information 
cheerfully  sent  on  request 

PACIFIC  HARDWARE  &  STEEL  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributers 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


PORTLAND 


Indigestion  Kills 
the  Baby  Chick 

Indigestion^  causes  more  deaths  in  baby 
clficks  than  any  other  cause. 

Their  httle  internal  organs  are  dehcate  things 
and  require  a  balanced  food  which  contains  the 
right  elements  to  make  good  blood  flesh  and  bone. 

The  right  food  gives  them  a  good  constitution,' 
makes  them  active  and  gives  them  the  ambition  iQ 
exercise. 

.  It  is  only  by  a  scientific  analysis  and  com- 
pounding that  a  perfect  baby  chick  food  is  pro- 


duced. 


SPERRY'S  Gritless 
Baby  Chick  Feed 


is  m;  de  by  men  who  are  expert 
in  selecting  the  best  materials 
and  oo  combining  them  that 
it  makes  a  food  which  is  per- 
fectly digestible. 

The  grains  in  Sperry's  Grit- 
Jess  Baby  Chick  Feed  are  as 
•carefully  selected  as  those  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  flours 
and  cereals. 

_  The  same  care  for  granula- 
tion is  exercised  and  the  grains 
are  carefuUj'  and  scientifically 
blended,  making  a  perfect  baby 
chick  feed. 

Here  are  the  elements  in 
SPERRY'S  GRITLESS  BABY 
CHICK  FEED: 

Milo  maize,  Indian,  Kaffir 
and  Egyptian  corn  grits. 

Sonora,  Turkey  and  Chule 
wheat  grits. 

Kiln  dried  oat  grits. 

Yellow  millet  and  hempseed. 

A  little  charcoal. 

Medium  ground  dry  bone. 

The  right  quantity  of  medium 
meat  scraps. 


All  grains  cracked  in  the 
cereal  mill  for  perfect  granula- 
tion and  then  perfectly  mixed 
by  machine. 

PROFIT  SAVING  COUPONS 

Every  50  lb.  sack  contains 
one  coupon;  two  in  every  100 
lb.  sack. 

Fifteen  of  these  coupons  are 
good  for  one  50  lb.  sack  FREE 
— a  saving  of  T/i  per  cent  on 
your   feed   bill  continuously. 

Sperry's  Gritless  Baby  Chick 
Feed  is  sold  in  10  lb.,  25  lb.,  50 
lb.  and  100  lb.  sacks. 

Your  dealer  carries  it — if  not 
notify  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  it. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 

It  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion about  raising  chicks  and 
has  pointers  and  suggestioiVs 
which  will  prove  of  great  help 
to  you. 

Free  samples  and  the  booklet 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  Ad-. 

dress 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department. 

Sperry  Flour  Company 

Stockton,  California. 


Btock  &  Poul 
try   Food  De-  V 

partment.  ▼X  "ISm 

Sporry  Flour  Co. 
Stockton.  Cal.  N^>^ 
Gentlemen:  ''f* 
Without  obligation  on  O 
my  part,  please  send  me'  v(v 
your    booklet    on    feeding  yfv 
chicks  and  the  free  coupons. 

Name  .   Vj 

Address  . 


If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  to  go  about  planting 
your  fiower  garden :  if  you 
want  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  vegetables 
to  plant  and  how  best  to 
raise  them,  you  will  want 
this  book.  It  is  clearly  and 
interestingly  written  and 
contains  many  beautiful 
and  life-like  illustrations. 
Write  for  it  now,  today. 

"the  finest  seeds 
the  world" 

That's  what  an  enthusiastic 
customer  wrote  us  not  long 
ago.  And  if  the  care,  time 
and  money  used  in  their  se- 
lection count  for  anything, 
they  really  are.  We  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  the 
new  and  beautiful  in  flowers, 
plants  and  trees,  and  for  the 
hardiest,  most  profitable  and 
most  delicious  in  vegetables. 
We  are  the  largest  seed  house 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Head- 
quarters for  alfalfa,  grasses, 
clovers,  etc. 


Correspondence  Incited. 


C.C.MORSE&CO. 

48  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco 
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How  Home  Mixing 

Makes  European 
Fa  r  m  e  r  8  Prosperous 

They  buy  straight  materials 
and  mix  them  into  balanced 
fertilizers  containing  two  or 
three  times  as  much 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

as  high-priced  American  com- 
plete fertilizers  contain.  Your 
fertilizer  should  contain  4%  of 
active  nitrogen.   Does  it? 

On  land  farmed  for  cen- 
turies, England  raises  33 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  We 
raise  but  14.  Europe  imports 
1009o  active  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
You  use  dried  blood,  tankage 
only  60%  to  70%  active  and 
you  pay  more  for  it. 

"Home  Mijing"  is  a  Ixjok  to  help  you 
increase  your  yields.  Send  your  address 
to  me  on  a  postal  card. 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
2S  3Iadl8on  Ave.  New  York 

No   Branch  Offices. 
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for 
Free 
Catalog 


Only  -^K3^ 
And  We  Ship  Yon 
This  Superb 
fj  ROCKER 


Only  75c  down  and  tlien  50c  per  month  and 
we  ship  you  this  maKiiificeot  rocker — ^$4,95  in 
all  for  this  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  Write 
for  free  catiiloR  to-day.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self wliat  an  elegant  rocker  this  is.  It  is  made 
of  high-grade  sol  id  oa  k .  profusely  carved,  A 
large,  roomy,  comfortable,  well  made  Rocker, 
with  high,  wide  buck,  fully  tuftt-d  and  but- 
toned. t'|)hoIstcred  with  high-grade  black  Boa- 
ton  leather.  Seat  is  made  OTer  full  steel  springs, 
has  beautiful  rriffied  edge.  Order  No.  OF3501. 
This  Eocker  is  ouly  one  of  our  special  bargains. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
The  grettt  hoane  of  M.Friedman  &  Co. 
with  a  proud  miarter-century  record,  endorsed 
by  the  ffrciitest  bank,  will  trust  you  and  allow 
you  to  buy  any  article  on  easiest  monthly  pay* 
ments.  If  you  want  anything  in  rockers,  chairs, 
bedsteads,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  refrigerators, 
crockery,  silverware,  baby  carriages,  go-carts, 
stores,  ranges,  or  any  other  article  of  house- 
fumiahing,  don't  fail  to  get  our  sensational  easy 
terms. 

New  BIsT 

Money  Saving  Catalog 

Don't  wait  a  minute  btfore  sending  for  oar 
great  harfi.-iin  catalog.  Biiryains  whicli  are  posi- 
tirely  astoimding. 

Write  To-Day —Don't  Walt 

Send  a  iKratal  or  letter — but  send  right  nov. 
Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  letter 
and  we  will  mail  free  and  postpaid  oar  catalog. 
M.  FRTEDMAPr  A  CO^ 
261  Vost  Street,  San  Frnnclaco. 


FREE 
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Head  of  Registered 

SHORTHORN 

CATTLE 


from  the  herds  of  Minor. 
Brown,  Dunn  and  Comett. 
consisting  of  40  bulls  and 
20  females.  Included  in 
the  number  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  great 
bull,  Golden  Goods. 
Grandsons  of  the  grand 
champion  bull  Avondale. 
Also  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  two  grand  cham- 
pion bulls  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Scottish  Star  and 
Imperial  Victor. 

Catalogues  ready  March 
1.   Apply  to 

A.  D.  DUNN, 
Wapato,  Wash. 
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H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

IKin   Mi:<i>lnn  ^t. 
Near  14th  St.  Saa  Franclaco. 
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Fruit  Varieties  for  Different  Sections 


XCEPTING  the  matter  of  orchard  work  and  marketing,  nothing  in  fruit 
growing  is  more  important  than  the  proper  choice  of  tree  varieties  for  a 
ition.  In  fact  this  is  the  starting  point  of  success  or  failure,  and  more  fail- 
^  have  perhaps  resulted  from  planting  trees  in  the  wrong  place  than  in  any 
■  r  way.    What  follows  is  designed  to  prevent  such  occurrences  and  to  act 
:;  guide  for  prospect- 
planters   in  getting 
right  trees  for  the 
It  place. 

The  data  in  prepar- 
iig  this  was  secured 
rom  horticultural  au- 
horities  in  the  leading 
ections  of  California, 
iiostly  horticultural  com- 
nissioners,  who  reported 
M)t  only  what  varieties 
.1  trees  were  being 
ilanted  this  season,  but 
Ko  those  that  they  con- 
ilered  worthy  of  careful 
rial  and  probably  of  high 
aluc  for  their  districts, 
sot  every  county  was 
ailed  upon  for  data,  as 
.nc  county  in  the  upper 
wcramento  valley,  for 
nstance,  can  act  as  a 
;uide  to  others  to  some 
xtent,  and  one  foothill 


south  the  latter  is  also  looked  upon  with  favor.  An  interesting  feature  also 
of  new  planting  is  the  popularity  of  the  prune  in  other  than  the  bay 
counties,  long  considered  the  leading  section  for  them.  Butte  county  reports 
90  per  cent  of  the  planting  in  valley  districts  to  be  French  prunes,  and  all 
through  the  Sacramento  valley  they  are  near  the  lead,  though  not  always 

leading  other  fruits.  In 
the  southern  San  Joa- 
quin, Tulare  and  Kings 
counties,  some  prune 
planting  is  also  being 
done,  with  Robe  de  Ser- 
gent  the  leading  variety. 
In  bay  and  coast  coun- 
ties the  prune  meets  as 
much  favor  as  ever. 

Owing  to  the  short 
crop  last  year,  almonds 
are  not  in  the  favor  that 
they  were  the  season  or 
so  before,  though  the 
outlook  is  better  than 
ever,  if  anything,  rfnd  a 
big  crop  is  sure  to  make 
a  big  demand  for  nurs- 
ery stock  again.  Even 
so,  almonds  are  one  of 
the  fruits  most  in  de- 
mand now.  The  Hatch 
varieties  (Nonpariel)  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
sometimes  I.  X.  L.)  are 


Utilizing  Suri>luM  Creek  Water  In  a  Santa  Clara  Prune  Orchard. 


Contra  Costa  reports  much  almond  planting;  so  does  Tehama,  Yolo,  Butte  and 
r  Sacramento  valley  counties. 

Peaches  have  had  a  black  eye  the  past  year,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 


ounty  for  another. 

Apples  the  world's  greatest  fruit,  has  not  been  in  great  favor  the  last  year  the  leaders,  usually  being  accompanied  by  Texas  Prolific  and  Drakes  Seedling. 
Dr  two  'although  quite  a  bit  of  planting  is  being  done  in  widely  separated  sec 

ions    Jonathan  is  the  favorite  variety  in  Humboldt  county.   For  the  Sierra     other  Sacramento  valley  counties, 
oothill  comities  J.  E.  Hassler  strongly  advises  apple  planting,  though  little  is  ' 

)eing  done  there  In  higher  elevations  of  southern  California  counties  this  that  the  acreage  is  developing  moderately.  A  good  many  are  being  put  out 
ruit  is  apparently  more  popular  than  else- 
vhere.  In  San  Diego  county  Delicious,  Jon- 
ithan,  Stamen  Winesap  and  Rome  Beauty 
ire  favorites.  San  Bernardino  is  planting 
he  same,  with  the  addition  of  Rhode  Island 
jreening,  W.  W.  Pearmain,  .\rkansas  Black 
ind  early  varieties. 

Pears  are  going  into  the  locations  where 
ipples  will  do  well,  but  seem  to  be  very 
jopular,  Bartlett  being  the  universal  favorite. 
Humboldt  likes  it,  so  do  the  apple  districts 
Df  the  south.  Even  Imperial  county  is  plant- 
ng  some  experimentally.  El  Dorado  and 
similar  counties  are  planting  heavily.  One 
man  near  Vina,  in  Tehama  county,  is  plant- 
ng  2,000  acres.  Bartletts  are  also  being 
planted  in  our  coast  and  bay  counties,  where 
good  locations  are  found. 

Walnuts  furnish  a  striking  feature,  and 
appear  to  have  broken  away  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  southern  coast  counties, 
though  heavy  planting  there  is  still  the  rule 
with  the  Placentia  the  leading  variety.  Hum- 
boldt county  reports  walnuts  as  getting  most 
attention  of  all  fruits  this  season.  The  Sierra 
valley  foothills  likewise  report  walnuts  as 
arousing  great  interest  experimentally,  and 
the  same  thing  is  reported  from  many  points 
on  the  floor  of  the  great  interior  valley,  in 
some  parts  of  which  walnut  growing  is  now, 
considered  very  profitable.  The  Franquette", 
Mayette  and  Eureka  are  the  popular  varie- 
ties away  from  the  southern  coast.    In  the 


In  well-drained  orCliflfda  ftSfnlfft  prove*  lienoHrJnl. 


in  various  parts  of  our  great  central  valley. 
Most  southern  California  counties  also  re- 
port some  peach  planting.  In  San  Diego 
it  is  Elberta,  Salway,  J.  H.  Hale,  Carmen, 
Foster  and  Early  Crawford;  in  the  interior, 
the  standard  drying  and  canning  varieties, 
and  in  Imperial  county  varieties  seldom 
considered  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  South- 
ern peach  planting,  outside  of  Imperial,  is 
largely  for  use  without  shipping  great  dis- 
tances. Quite  a  few  peach  orchards  are  be- 
ing taken  out  in  some  California  counties, 
which  improves  the  market  prospects  else- 
where. 

Plums  are  holding  their  own,  keeping  a 
steady  progress.  El  Dorado  county  reports 
Gros  Prune  and  Grand  Duke  most  in  de- 
mand, San  Diego  the  Satsuma  and  Burbank, 
San  Bernardino  the  Green  Gage  and  Yellow 
Egg.  The  plum  varieties  are  so  numerous 
that  detailed  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
is  required  and  a  general  summary  like  this 
must  be  very  incomplete,  or  misleading,  if  it 
attempts  to  be  complete. 

A  good  deal  of  apricot  planting  is  stated 
to  be  in  progress  from  the  southern  coast 
counties  and  some  from  other  places,  espe- 
cially bay  and  coast  counties.  Royal  is  a 
big  leader,  though  other  varieties  share  at- 
tention where  shipping  is  done.  Blenheim 
leads  in  the  bay  counties. 

Cherry  land  is  so  well  taken  up  in  Caii- 
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The  Fresno  Tractor  Demonstration 


JUST  one  thing  prevented  the  great 
tractor  demonstration  at  Fresno 
from  being  one  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural meetings  ever  held  in  Califor- 
nia— that  is  the  rain.  Since  rain  means 
money  for  the  California  farmer  to 
buy  tractors  to  raise  better  crops,  the 
hindrance  from  the  rain  can  be  looked 
upon  without  dissatisfaction.  Rain 
put  the  ground  in  bad  shape  before 
the  demonstration  was  scheduled  to 
start  and  put  a  stop  to  most  of  the 
program  after  it  had  started,  giving 
a  visitor  the  idea  "If  the  assemblage 
of  tractors  could  be  so  instructive  in 
bad  weather,  what  would  it  have  been 
with  everything  pleasant?" 

From  one  standpoint  the  rain  made 
the  gathering  more  of  a  demonstration 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  for 
it  showed  what  some  of  the  tractors 
could  do  in  tight  places.  If  every- 
thing had  been  lovely  a  skeptical  in- 
vestigator might  say:  "They  work  all 
right  when  conditions  are  good,  but 
they  have  not  proved  their  worth 
when  things  go  all  wrong,  as  they 
sometimes  do." 

After  seeing  the  performance  of 
some  of  the  machines  in  the  worst 
situations,  not  a  person  there  but  had 
as  high  an  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 
the  modern  tractor  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have. 

The  interest  that  was  shown  in  the 
demonstration  was  up  to  the  best  ex- 
pectation and  proved  that  all  over 
California  farmers  are  awake  to  the 
benefits  of  modern  machines  aiid 
methods.  Prospective  investors  in 
tractors  came  entirely  for  the  demon- 
stration from  as  far  distant  as  Men- 
docino county  and  southern  Califor- 
nia, to  say  nothing  of  those  from  all 
over  central  California.  Weather  con- 
ditions made  many  others  telegraph — 
about  prospects  before  leaving  home. 
Considering  the  rain,  the  attendance 
was  excellent  in  numbers  and  in  locali- 
ties represented. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  was  such  as 
to  make  the  rain  cause  as  much  trou- 
ble as  it  could.  The  demonstration 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  a  number  of 
miles  north  of  Fresno  on  the  Bullard 
tract.  This  is  not  the  sandy  loam 
that  is  found  over  much  of  Fresno 
county  and  which  would  not  have 
been  especially  troublesome  if  it  were 
a  little  too  wet,  but  it  was  that  red 
sandy  clay  formation  called  "hog  wal- 
low." Although  an  electric  line  ran 
past  the  tract,  the  machines  were  un- 
loaded from  the  cars  on  the  main 
steam  line  at  Herndon,  about  four 
miles  oflf,  and  had  a  long  stretch  of 
muddy  road  to  travel  over. 

Although  the  rainfall  was  not  heavy 
enough  at  first  to  prevent  tractor 
work,  it  made  the  surface  so  sloppy 
that  no  farmer  would  think  of  plowing 
under  such  conditions,  and  except  for 
a  little  plowing  and  cultivating,  most 
of  the  demonstrations  had  to  be  of 
the  tractors  running  by  themselves. 
Even  if  plowing  had  been  done  under 
the  conditions,  it  would  have  stirred 
up  the  ground  so  as  to  make  it  im- 


possible for  spectators  to  have  gotten 
around  to  see  anything. 

There  is  enough  clay  in  that  kind  of 
soil  to  make  it  awfully  sticky  and  dis- 
agreeable if  it  is  taken  in  just  the 
wrong  condition  and  the  uneven  sur- 
face made  it  worse  for  tractor  work. 
The  result  was  that  the  water  drained 
to  the  low  spots  and  when  a  tractor 
hit  a  low  place  it  was  likely  to  find  the 
soil  a  regular  mush.  It  was  easy  to 
get  stuck  with  a  gang  plow  or  a  disc 
harrow  in  such  a  spot  and  in  trying  to 
get  out  for  a  tractor  to  dig  a  hole  for 
itself.  Thus  one  of  the  most  realistic 
demonstrations  was  to  see  the  way 
to  work  a  tractor  out  of  hole.  From  a 
standpoint  of  "demonstration,"  the 
power  that  was  displayed  by  some  of 
the  machines  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing things  that  could  have  been 
given,  unplanned  and  undesired  as  it 
was.  Without  much  doubt,  a  number 
of  persons  were  more  pleased  with  the 
tractors  on  the  way  they  got  out  of 
difficulties  than  they  would  be  if 
everything  had  been  smooth  sailing. 

.^s  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
soil  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
majority  of  the  machines  did  not  give 
themselves  the  opportunity  to  get 
stuck,  and  there  was  practically  no 
plowing  or  cultivating  done. 

Even  so,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
outline  the  programme  for  a  regular 
demonstration,  so  that  a  person  can 
know  what  to  expect  at  the  Marys- 
ville  demonstration,  if  weather  per- 
mits that  to  be  held,  or  at  some  other 
similar  demonstration. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  competition  at  such  a 
demonstration.  Each  machine  is  sugr 
posed  to  have  its  own  special  merits 
and  adaptability  for  special  condi- 
tions, so  each  tractor  can  pick  out 
what  plows  or  cultivators  it  wants  to 
use,  what  fuel  it  is  to  burn,  and  so  on, 
doing  the  work  that  will  best  suit 
prospective  customers. 

At  this  demonstration  F.  L.  Peter- 
son of  the  division  of  farm  mechanics 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal., 
had  been  secured  to  see  that  whatever 
specifications  were  made  were  carried 


out.  For  example,  if  a  machine  was 
supposed  to  burn  a  certain  grade  of 
oil,  Professor  Peterson  was  there 
when  the  fuel  was  put  into  the  tank 
to  see  that  it  was  of  just  the  standard 
that  was  called  for.  Thus  the  visitor 
at  the  demonstration  would  know  that 
the  conditions  for  fuel  and  otherwise 
were  exactly  those  used  on  regular 
farm  work. 

Likewise  definite  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  plowing.  A  field 
was  surveyed  into  ten-acre  strips  (or 
strips  of  any  convenient  size),  and  all 
the  tractors  of  a  certain  class,  large 
field  type,  or  small  orchard  type, 
would  set  off  plowing  at  one  time,  so 
that  the  onlookers  could  see  them 
working  under  similar  conditions. 
They  could  plow  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  wanted  to,  so  as  to  fit  the  size 
of  the  machine,  take  all  the  time,  or 
as  little  time  as  they  wanted,  but  by 
having  them  work  in  this  way  it 
would  be  more  instructive  to  the  on- 
looker by  far  than  to  have  a  big  ma- 
chine working  one  place  and  a  small 
machine  near  it,  and  another  machine, 
or  machines,  working  somewhere  else 
without  reference  to  the  operations  of 
the  rest  in  time  or  position.  For  the 
orchard  work  parts  of  an  orchard  are 
used,  in  place  of  the  open  field  for  the 
big  tractors. 

According  to  this  programme,  one- 
half  day  would  be  given  to  big  ma- 
chines and  one-half  day  to  small  ones. 
Then  on  the  other  days  and  half  days 
the  machines  could  work  on  unsur- 
veyed  fields  for  the  benefit  of  spec- 
tators who  wished  to  make  personal 
and  definite  investigations.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  a  person  could  see 
all  types  working  together  and  sep- 
arately, at  regular  work  and  special 
work,  and  know  that  with  fuel  an4 
otherwise  the  machines  were  work- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  under  field 
methods. 

All  this  is  "might  have  been"  for 
the  Fresno  demonstration.  The  at- 
tendants only  saw  a  fine  assortment 
of  machines  and  plows,  cultivators 
and  other  .<!oil  disturbers  that  the 
tractors   handled.     The  wide  differ- 


ences between  them  was  a  big  tiling 
by  itself  and  seeing  the  machines  get 
along  under  the  worst  of  conditions 
was  also  worth  more  in  some  ways 
than  ordinary  plowing  and  cultivation 
under  perfect  conditions  could  be. 


Record  in  Tractor  Plowing. 

In  line  with  the  tractor  demonstra- 
tions held  by  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  it 
is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  great- 
est plowing  performance  in  the  world 
was  made  last  year  in  California  in 
the  preparation  of  land  by  the  Solano 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.  In  this  10  cater- 
pillar tractors  traveled  on  together, 
each  pulling  a  gang  of  ten  Oliver 
plows,  each  plow  turning  over  14 
inches  of  soil,  which  made  a  total  of 
1,400  inches  of  soil  in  one  operation, 
or  a  strip  of  land  over  116  feet  wide. 
At  the  rate  of  travel  this  fixed  up  an 
acre  in  two  minutes.  Behind  this  came 
two  tractors  drawing  100  feet  of  har- 
rows and  along  with  the  outfit  went 
another  tractor  with  the  camp  wagon. 

The  field  contained  7,000  acres,  so 
unless  the  camp  wagon  did  go  along 
the  outfit  would  go  hungry,  for  it  was 
too  long  between  turns.  When  noon 
or  evening  came  the  caravan  just 
stopped  for  eating  or  camping  and 
started  up  when  starting  time  came. 
There  was  no  connection  here  be- 
tween the  different  tractors,  each  go- 
ing along  independently,  though  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  others,  and 
although  a  record  for  one  plowing,  it 
was  not  the  record  of  a  single  joined 
operation. 

The  greatest  single  and  united  ef- 
fort in  plowing  was  only  half  as  great 
as  this,  but  resulted  in  an  acre  b^ing 
turned  over  every  four  and  a  quarter 
minutes.  This  was  conducted  by  Pur- 
due University,  Indiana.  There  were  50 
bottoms  connected  in  this  case  and 
pulled  by  three  Rumlcy  Oil  Pulls. 
Oliver  plows  were  used  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  California  achievement.  Four 
men,  including  three  engineers  and  a 
plowman,  han<llcd  the  outfit,  while  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  with  three 
horses  to  a  sulky  plow,  it  would  have 
taken  150  horses  and  50  men  to  do  the 
work. 


Get  Chicks  Early 

On  the  tenth  of  May  last  I  bought 
200  day  old  chicks.  The  poultryman 
said:  "I  guarantee  them  to  start  lay- 
ing at  six  months."  At  six  months 
old  they  were  moved  to  new  quarters. 
Eight  months  old  and  not  one  egg 
from  any  of  them. 

Moral:  Get  your  chicks  before  May 
and  you  stand  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting winter  eggs. 

I  had  an  outdoor  brooder  and  sev- 
eral of  the  little  fellojfs  were  chilled. 
I  took  good  care  of  them  and  they 
looked  all  right  again,  but  only  for  a 
few  days.    Don't  let  them  chill. 


Keep  just  as  many  sheep  as  the 
grass  will  stand  and  that  you  can 
rightly  manage. 


Jli 
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Features  of  the  Tractors 


PVERYBODY  knows  that  gas  trac- 
^  tors  can  pull,  and  pull  hard;  and 
a  tractor  demonstration  that  would 
only  show  that  tractors  could  pull 
would  not  show  anything  that  every- 
body did  not  know  already.  The  great 
point  of  a  demonstration  is  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  definite  points  for  which 
each  tractor  was  built,  its  special  ad- 
vantages for  special  work.  A  person 
can  then  go  to  a  demonstration  and 
find  anything  he  wants:  large  field 
tractors  and  orchard  tractors;  round- 
wheel  tractors  and  tractors  laying 
their  own  track;  tractors  with  one 
particular  feature  in  their  favor,  and 
tractors  with  another  attractive  fea- 
ture. 

Although  the  only  way  to  get  full 
advantage  of  a  demonstration  is  to 
K')  to  see  it,  the  following  is  just  a 
brief  outline  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  dififerent  machines  at  the  Fres- 
no demonstration,  as  an  ordinary  per- 
son would  see  them — not  a  person  al- 
ready so  far  along  that  a  demonstra- 
tion was  unnecessary. 

There  were  at  the  Fresno  demon- 
ration  between  a  dozen  and  twenty 
Miacliines,  the  great  majority  differing 
-0  from  one  another  that  there  was 
hardly  a  family  resemblance.  Tractor 
manufacture  has  passed  the  stage  of 
building    machines    merely    to  haul 
weight  over  the  ground,  but  manufac- 
turers have  developed  special  features 
that,  being  seen,  indicate  the  great  list 
f  services  that  tractors  can  be.  To 
xliibit  these  features  was  in  certain 
cspects  the  leading  cause  of  the  dem- 
'  iiistration. 

There  were  present  at  Fresno  sever- 
al types  of  machines;  the  original  type 
of  big  wheel,  heavy,  powerful  trac- 
tor; the  tractors  that  lay  their  own 
track,  moving  on  a  belt,  and  the  small 
orchard  tractors,  which  included  both 
round  wheel  and  belt  traveling  trac- 
tors. In  a  class  by  itself  was  the 
Hackney,  so  different  in  design  from 
the  others  that  it  can  hardly  be  put 
in  the  same  classification  with  any. 
Some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
individual  inachines  displayed  follow: 
The  two  Holt  caterpillers,  75  and  30 
horsepower,  have  been  known  too 
long  to  require  much  description,  as 
detailed  descriptions  have  already  been 
read,  probably  by  all  interested.  Im- 
provements have  been  found  advisable 
only  in  details. 

The  70-horsepower  track-layer  of 
the  C.  L.  Best  Company  came  in  for 
attention  through  several  special  fea- 
tures. One  feature  emphasized  is 
that,  whether  turning  or  going  ahead, 
both  tracks  pull  the  same.  Another 
feature  of  the  track  that  the  manu- 
facturers specially  speak  of  is  the 
frictionless  rocker  joint,  which  pre- 
vents were  when  that  track  is  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  Yuba  Construction  Company's 
two  machines,  which  likewise  are  of 


the  type  traveling  on  a  belt,  were 
much  smaller  than  the  tractors  just 
named.  One  of  these  weighs  7,600  and. 
the  other  8,900  pounds,  having  20  and 
30  horsepower  capacity  on  the  draw- 
bar. The  track  of  the  smaller  has  a 
bearing  surface  of  32  inches.  The 
larger  machine  has  a  bearing  surface 
of  44  inches.  Extensions  on  the  track 
make  it  possible  to  use  these  machines 
in  rice  harvesting  on  water-soaked 
adobe.  The  muddy  field  at  Fresno 
apparently  did  not  bother  them  great- 
ly. One  track  can  reverse  while  the 
other  is  going  ahead,  thus  letting  the 
machine  turn  in  its  own  tracks;  Both 
use  distillate. 

One  of  the  talking  features  of  the 
big-wheel  Rumleys  is  the  fact  that 
they  burn  stove  distillate,  or  a  low- 
grade  and  inexpensive  fuel  oil.  An- 
other thing  is  that  the  engines  are  oil- 
cooled,  which  is  a  great  thing  in  hot 
summers,  where  rapid  evaporation  ex- 
hausts water  in  water  coolers  and 
makes  it  unnecessary  in  the  oil  cool- 
er to  supply  water  for  cooling  the 
engine.  One  of  the  Rumley  tractors  is 
30  and  the  other  60  horsepower. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  tractor  pres- 
ent also  burned  low-grade  oil,  which 
makes  the  cost  of  operation  small. 
This  machine  is  very  heavily  built  and 
durable,  so  that  cheapness  of  upkeep 
accompanies  cheapness  of  fuel.  Effi- 
ciency and  durability  is  one  of  the 
leading  talking  points. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  the  orchard 
tractors  from  their  varying  features 
were  more  interesting  in  some  ways 
than  the  big  machines,  there  also  be- 
ing more  of  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  machine  of  the  Yuba 
Construction  Company,  all  shown 
were  of  round-wheel  type,  and  all  like- 
wise had  some  features  of  the  wheels 
which  enabled  them  to  get  a  grip  on 
the  soil  and  to  leave  it  in  good  con- 
dition. Lightness  and  small  size,  to 
let  them  get  close  to  the  trees  easily. 


were  the  leading  features  of  all. 

The  Samson  Sieve  Grip  was  repre- 
sented by  two  machines  owned  by 
ranchers  of  the  county,  both  same 
model.  The  striking  point  of  this  was 
indicated  in  its  name,  the  surface  of 
the  wheel  being  made  so  as  to  get  a 
good  grip,  the  soil  also  being  left 
stirred  behind  the  wheels.  The  latter 
feature  is  one  of  the  things  that  the 
manufacturers  state  especially  pleases 
the  orchardist.  For  road  work  a  band 
can  be  slipped  over  the  wheel  to  pro- 
vide a  smooth,  hard  surface.  The 
Samson  was  one  machine  that  got  in  a 
bog  at  the  demonstration  and  made 
lots  of  friends  the  way  the  engine 
pulled  it  out. 

The  Lambert  Steel  Hoof  tractor 
came  over  the  roads  to  the  demon- 
stration from  Exeter,  where  it  had 
been  doing  orchard  work,  finishing  the 
journey  over  bad  roads  at  a  speed  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  Although  pos- 
sibly the  leading  feature  of  this  ma- 
chine is  the  "steel  hoof,"  the  road 
work  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
also.  There  is  an  adjustment  by  which 
the  "hoofs"  fold  back,  letting  the 
wheels  rest  on  solid  rubber  tires.  In 
this  way  it  can  go  over  hard  roads 
pulling  heavy  loads.  Naturally,  in  or- 
chard work  the  speeds  are  low,  as  is 
usual,  as  is  the  case  if  heavy  loads  are 
to  be  drawn  at  road  work. 

Although  the  "Toe  Hold"  of  the 
Rumley  orchard  tractor  is  one  of  the 
leading  features,  its  small  size,  com- 
pactness and  efficiency  made  as  much 
of  a  feature  as  the  feature  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

The  Golden  Gate  tractor,  which  was 
at  the  demonstration,  was  the  first  of 
one  made  by  the  Golden  Gate  Tractor 
Company  of  Berkeley.  It  has  the 
front  of  a  high  frame  automobile  and 
the  rear  of  an  orchard  tractor.  The 
traction  comes  on  the  rear  wheels, 
the  tread  of  which  is  made  to  get  a 
grip  on  soft  ground.    The  high  front 


wheels  are  the  guide  in  steering,  as 
turning  is  done  with  them  and  not, 
as  in  nearly  all  other  tractors,  by  the 
traction  wheels.  This  is  the  leading 
feature  of  this  tractor,  it  being  claimed 
that  this  gives  simplicity  and  efficiency 
by  having  fewer  working  parts. 

The  Hackney  plow,  as  was  said,  is 
the  one  that  was  in  a  class  by  itself, 
differing  radically  from  all  other  types. 
In  this  the  plow  is  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  is  built  high,  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  an  auto  truck.  The 
merits  claimed  for  the  type  are  that 
it  develops  a  large  horsepower  (20  to 
25  in  this  case  at  the  draw-bar),  with 
very  small  weight. 

It  will  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  few  points  given  above  are  a 
small  fraction  of  the  number  of  good 
things  that  might  be  said  about  all. 
To  state  the  merits  of  each  with  due 
justice  would  fill  the  paper,  and  what 
good  things  have  been  said  have  no 
relation  to  the  good  things  left  un- 
said The  features  have  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  All  the  machines 
showed  great  excellence  of  design  and 
workmanship  and  efficiency,  and 
proved  the  satisfaction  that  would  be 
given  to  farmers  on  all  types  of  land 
and  with  all  kinds  of  work  to  do. 

There  were  present  also  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  plows,  cultivators  and 
soil  tillage  implements,  of  which  space 
forbids  description.  However,  in  -such 
a  demonstration  the  tools  for  the 
tractors  to  haul  prove  in  certain  re- 
spects as  profitable,  if  not  more  profit- 
able, for  investigation  as  do  the  trac- 
tors themselves. 

Among  the  implement  companies 
with  tools  on  the  ground  were:  Bene- 
cia  Iron  Works,  with  disc  plow  for 
tractor  work,  especially  in  orchards; 
also  crosskill  roller;  Holt  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  with  Davis  gang  plow; 
Killifer  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
sub-soiler  and  heavy-duty  orchard  cul- 
tivator; and  Light-Draft  Harrow 
Company,  with  Forkner  light-draft  or- 
chard cultivator. 

The  thanks  of  all  exhibitors  are  due 
to  the  Union  Company,  which  pro- 
vided oil  free  for  the  tractors  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  making  the  demon- 
stration a  success.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  likewise  deserves  spe- 
cial thanks  for  the  interest  taken  in 
providing  facilities  in  transporting  and 
unloading  the  tractors  and  in  other 
kindnesses. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  demon- 
stration proved  so  great  that  it  has 
practically  been  decided  to  hold  the 
Marysville  demonstration  only  if  the 
weather  before  and  at  the  time  is  such 
as  to  have  the  ground  in  excellent 
condition  and  to  bring  out  the  largest 
crowd.  If  not,  the  demonstration  will 
probably  be  postponed  until  some 
time  during  the  summer,  when  the 
weather  will  surely  be  good  and  half 
the  State  can  attend. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Tractors  in  Sacramento  Valley 


The  Value  of  Humus  in  the  Soil 


-By  George  Wright- 


'T'lIE  one  and  only  condition  that 
could  arise  to  mar  the  success  of 
the  tractor  demonstration  at  Fresno 
February  19,  20  and  21  was  rain  in 
such  voluminous  quantity  as  to  make 
the  ground  impossible  for  footing  for 
either  man,  beast  or  traction  ma- 
chine. Such  was  the  condition  that 
did  arise,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
the  Fresno  meeting  fell  short  of  its 
previously  assured  interest  and  value. 
Surely  the  rain  only  can  be  blamed. 
The  manufacturers  of  traction  en- 
gines, the  plow  and  cultivator  men 
were  there  in  greater  number  than 
expected.  Facilities  for  reaching  the 
scene  of  the  demonstration  were  well 
provided.  Keen  State-wide  interest 
was  developed  and  every  controlled 
detail  was  arranged  and  settled,  but 
J.  Pluvius  upset  the  entire  scene — 
and  did  it  pretty  thoroughly. 

Therefore,  on  account  of  the  splen- 
did opportunity  nipped  by  the  rain  at 
Fresno  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  postpone  temporarily  the  tractor 
demonstration  announced  for  Marys- 
ville,  March  5,  6  and  7,  the  postpone- 
ment being  desired  only  so  that  the 
weather  and  soil  conditions  will  be 
in  favor  of  both  exhibitors  and  spec- 
tators, instead  of  o  pposed  to  both. 
Since  the  California  season  of  1914 
has  thus  far  been  extremely  erratic 
and  uncertain,  it  cannot  be  said  with 
absolute  certainty  at  this  date  just 
what  the  new  dates  will  be,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  April  will  be  the  month. 

The  April  issue  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  will  announce  the  exact  dates 
and  other  complete  information.  For 
this  reason  subscribers  should  disre- 
gard announcements  made  in  our 
February  issue  naming  the  March 
dates  for  the  Marysville  demonstra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  April 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  will  give  all  the 
new  details,  dates,  programmes,  etc., 
of  the  delayed  demonstrations. 

It  will  probably  be  the  largest 
and  most  diversified  tractor  demon- 
stration ever  held.  During  the  three 
days  at  Marysville  particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  tractors.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards aggregating  over  fifty  acres  and 
presenting  almost  every  phase  of 
tillage  operations  have  been  set  aside 
for  these  demonstrations,  and  man- 
ufacturers will  have  every  opportunity 
to  display  the  efficiency  of  their  ma- 
chines. Adjoining  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  some 
of  which  has  not  yet  felt  the  plow, 
and  there  the  big,  heavy  and  powerful 
tractors  will  be  exhibited. 

This  land  is  in  Sutter  county  and 
is  easily  reached  from  both  Marys- 
ville and  Yuba  City.  Every  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  on  the  grounds  for 
the  comfort  of  the  visitors. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific  railways  will  offer  special 
rates  for  the  three  days  of  the  demon- 
strations from  all  Sacramento  valley 
points. 

These  exhibitions  are  to  be  purely 
demonstrations  and  not  contests. 
There  will  be  no  prizes  or  blue  rib- 
bons or  awards.  The  manufacturers 
will  simply  show  the  efficiency  of 
their  machines  in  farm  operations  and 
the  farmer  will  be  there  to  judge 
which  will  be  best  suited  for  his  in- 
dividual needs. 

These  demonstrations  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  representative 
farmers  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
associated  with  them  will  be  Pro- 
fessor F.  L.  Peterson,  head  of  the 
department  of  farm  mechanics  of  the 
University  of  California  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  "Orchard  and  Farm."  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
see  that  the  demonstrations  are  car- 
ried out  in  all  fairness  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  interested  farmers. 

.'\s  at  Fresno,  all  of  the  tractors  will 
operate  in  the  fields  as  in  actual  farm 


operations.  In  addition  to  the  tractors 
there  will  be  various  types  of  plows 
and  cultivating  implements  designed 
for  use  with  traction  engines,  and  a 
farmer  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  type  of 
power  in  farm  work. 

The  age  of  power  farming  has  ar- 
rived. Up  to  almost  the  present  time 
the  horse  has  been  the  most  efficient 
power  in  farm  operations,  but  the 
gas  engine  is  now  taking  the  place 
of  the  faithful  animal  in  tilling  the  soil. 
The  farm  is  like  a  factory.  The  more 
efficient  the  power  the  more  efficient 
the  farm  or  the  factory.  Farmers  are 
realizing  this  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  the  interest  in  the  new  power 
was  manifest  every  day  at  the  Fresno 
meeting  by  the  thousands  of  questions 
that  the  demonstrators  of  the  ma- 
chines were  called  upon  to  answer. 
It  was  a  busy  time  for  them  and  the 
farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  now 
knovir  more  about  the  tractor  than  the 
farmers  of  any  other  section  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  the  turn  of 
the  farmers  of  Sacramento  valley  to 
see  the  many  types  of  these  machines 
at  work  in  the  same  field  and  at  the 
same  time  during  three  days  of  the 
first  week  of  this  month. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  a 
tractor.  While  the  machines  are  simple 
there  are  many  types,  and  it  is  the 
types  and  the  particular  aptitude  of 
each  type  for  the  work  required  that 
interests  most  modern  farmers.  There 
are  countless  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 
tractor.  One  should  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  investment;  the  efficiency  in 
various  particulars;  the  question  of 
fuel  supply;  the  cost  of  maintenance 
during  work  and  during  idleness;  the 
attendance  required;  the  concentration 
of  power;  the  speed;  effect  upon  the 
soil;  the  range  of  usefulness;  the  en- 
durance and  the  many  phases  of  every 
one  of  these  essential  requirements. 
All  of  these  were  demonstrated  at  the 
Fresno  meeting  and  all  will  be  again 
shown  at  the  meeting  at  Marysville. 


The  Cost  of  Waste 

A  man  who  accumulated  millions  in 
the  manufacture  of  mustard,  said  that 
it  was  not  the  mustard  that  was  eaten 
which  paid  a  profit,  but  that  which 
was  left  on  the  plate.  Thus  the 
wasteful  habits  of  the  many,  made  the 
fortune  of  the  few. 

It  is  always  the  waste  that  costs, 
and  particularly  is  this  true  of  farm 
machinery.  The  millionaire  head  of 
the  Harvester  Trust  said  that  if  the 
government  had  used  half  the  zeal  in 
preaching  better  care  and  housing  of 
farm  machinery,  that  it  had  in  invest- 
igating the  manufacture  of  mowing 
machines,  and  the  farmer  had  heeded 
the  sermons,  the  trust  would  long 
since  have  been  put  out  of  business, 
because  it  was  not  the  machines  actu- 
ally worn  out  in  use,  but  the  machines 
thrown  out  from  neglect  or  abuse, 
that  caused  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  grow.  Almost  all  farm 
machinery  is  as  much  damaged  by 
neglect  or  exposure  to  the  weather 
when  not  in  use,  as  it  is  by  wear  when 
in  actual  use. 


Clean  Feed  for  Horses 

Don't  feed  dirty  grain  to  your 
horses.  The  dust.  Weed  seeds  and 
other  foreign  matter  in  the  grain  is 
disagreeable  to  the  animals  and  is  in- 
jurious. 

Use  a  sieve  to  measure  the  grain, 
and  give  it  a  few  shakes  to  allow  the 
dirt  and  seeds  to  fall  out  before  feed- 
ing. Some  pour  water  over  the  grain 
in  the  sieve,  or  dip  the  sieve  of  grain 
in  a  bucket  or  tub  of  water  a  few 
times.  This  is  a  good  plan  as  it  re- 
moves all  dust  and  smut.  The  feed 
boxes  are  kept  cleaner  by  treating  the 
grain  in  this  way  before  feeding. 


'X'HE  most  vital  thing  in  California 
agriculture  to-day  is  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  the  humus 
supply  in  the  soil.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  humus  is  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Agricultural  chemistry  calls 
it  organic  matter.  Soil  is  composed 
of  two  principal  elements,  mineral 
matter  and  humus.  We  have  all  no 
ticed  how  readily  newly  cleared  for 
est  ground  or  new  prairie  ground  re 
spends  to  a  crop.  This  is  because 
the  land  is  rich  in  humus.  After  a 
time,  because  of  constant  cropping, 
the  humus  is  worn  out  of  the  soil, 
and  it  becomes  barren  in  a  measure, 
and  particularly  it  fails  to  grow  a 
crop  in  a  drought.  The  farmer  has 
gone  along  year  after  year  taking  off 
crops,  and  he  has  not  resupplied  the 
soil  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  or 
humus. 

The  retaining  humus  in  the  soil  is 
important  in  the  matter  of  holding 
moisture,  for  if  the  rain  falls  upon 
clear  earth,  be  it  heavy  or  light,  the 
water  which  falls  upon  it  very  soon 
evaporates  again  and  leaves  crops  to 
suffer,  whereas  if  the  land  is  filled 
with  vegetable  fiber  of  a  spongy  na- 
ture it  will  collect  and  hold  the  rain 
that  falls  so  that  crops  will  develop 
even  through  quite  a  drought.  While 
it  is  always  the  best  practice  to  se- 
cure a  good  growth  of  some  legumin- 
ous crop,  as  peas,  vetches  or  cow- 
peas,  to  be  turned  under  while  still 
green  in  the  soil,  yet  it  must  be 
recognized  that  when  the  soil  has 
once  gotten  into  a  poor  physical  con- 
dition, it  is  often  practically  impossi- 
ble to  induce  the  legumes  to  make  a 
satisfactory  growth  upon-  the  land. 
This  is  usually  because  the  soil  is 
already  so  devoid  of  humus  that  it 
will  not  retain  moisture  enough  to 
start  a  crop  of  clover  and  possibly 
will  not  grow  a  good  crop  of  weeds. 
In  this  casei  then,  what  is  to  be 
done?  If  a  .supply  of  coarse  manure 
was  at  hand  that  would  fix  it,  if 
plowed  in,  but  commercial  fertilizers 
on  such  depicted  soils  are  not  con- 
sidered of  any  use,  as  water  will  not 
remain  long  enough  in  the  soil  to 
act  upon  them. 

In  this  dilemma  one  must  turn 
from  the  legumes  to  some  rapid-_ 
growing  crop  to  secure  this  organic' 
matter  and  stimulate  its  growth  as 
much  as  possible  by  a  complete  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  One  of  the  most 
favorable  crops  to  me  for  this  pur- 
pose in  California  is  rye.  This  makes 
rapid,  vigorous  growth  during  the 
winter  and  is  ready  to  be  turned  un- 
der in  the  early  spring.  To  secure 
efficient  results  along  this  line  the 
crop  must  be  plowed  under  very 
deeply.  The  ground  may  then  be 
fallowed  for  the  summer  and  seeded 
the  following  fall.  After  two  or 
three  treatments  of  this  kind  it  will 
be  found  that  in  localities  of  twenty 
inches  of  rainfall  or  more  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  bare  fallow  will  become 
unnecessary. 

A  favorable  mixture  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  rye  is  as  follows: 
Pounds. 

Fine  ground  bone   150 

Superphosphate   600 

Muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash-250 
Such  a  fertilizer  will  analyze  about 
as  follows: 

Percentage. 

Nitrogen   0.5 

Available  phosphoric  acid  8.0 

Total  phosphoric  acid  11.0 

Potash   12.5 

This  material  may  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  about  500  pounds  per  acre 
with  satisfactory  results  upon  the 
clovers,  cow-peas,  alfalfa,  vetches  or 
pasture  grasses.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  fertilizer  carries  a  minimum 
of  the  very  expensive  element,  nitro- 
gen, because  these  crops  gather  the 
necessary   amount    of    this  element 


from  the  air,  and  their  root  system, 
ultimately  plowed  under,  becomes  a 
fertilizer  for  the  land. 

This,  then,  is  a  question  which 
must  have  more  of  our  attention  than 
it  has  had,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
farms  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
drouth  and  carry  our  crops  through 
successfully.  All  the  weeds,  sticks 
and  rubbish  of  every  kind  we  can 
plow  in  or  work  into  the  soil;  all  the 
fresh  manure,  straw  or  other  sub- 
stances should  be  utilized,  and  in  the 
absence  of,  or  in  connection  with 
these,  we  should  study  this  greatest 
need  on  our  farms.  Grow  clover  if 
we  can,  and  if  we  cannot,  then  take 
up  the  next  best  thing.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  waking  up  all  along  this 
line  and  farmers  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  realize  that  as  much  or 
more  value  in  the  manure  is  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  puts  their  land 
to  retain  moisture,  as  in  the  fertility 
it  contains. 


Soudan  Grass 

Experiments  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Victor  valley  with  Soudan 
grass,  during  the  past  year,  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  better  forage  crop 
than  alfalfa  for  regions  having  scant 
rainfall  has  been  discovered. 

From  seed  which  was  obtained 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Soudan  grass  more  than  eight 
feet  high  was  grown  on  King  ranch, 
northwest  of  Victorville,  during  the 
past  year. 

The  crop  was  not  harvested,  because 
it  was  needed  for  seed,  but  after  the 
seed  was  gathered  some  of  the  grass 
was  offered  to  the  ranch  horses  and 
they  ate  it  in  preference  to  alfalfa. 
The  stalks  grow  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  a  single  season,  on 
less  moisture  than  is  required  by  al- 
falfa, and  it  would  therefore  seem 
that  Soudan  grass  may  eventually 
prove  profitable  as  a  forage  crop 
where  there  is  intense  solar  heat  and 
scarcity  of  water. 


Some  Fine  Percherons 

A  large  consignment  of  Percheron 
horses,  direct  from  France  to  Mc- 
Laughlin Brothers,  arrived  in  Oak- 
land during  the  last  week  in  l'"eb- 
ruary.  Included  in  this  importation 
were  several  prominent  prize  winners 
at  the  leading  shows  in  France. 
Nearly  every  horse  in  the  lot  is  com- 
ing three  years  old.  They  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  stockyards  at  Chicago 
on  the  way  across  the  continent,  and 
horsemen  there  said  they  had  never 
seen  such  great  weight  in  stallions  of 
the  age.  These  animals  will  effect 
a  great  improvement  in  the  heavy 
draught  stock  on  the  coast. 


Breeding  for  Profit 

The  principles  to  be  followed  by 
farmers  in  improving  their  horse 
stock  are:  The  use  of  sound,  pure- 
bred sires  of  a  particular  breed,  the 
use  of  sound  mares,  the  feeding  and 
care  of  the  mare  and  foal  and  the 
working  of  the  stallions  regularly. 
Dr.  Alexander  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station  further  urges  the 
home  production  of  pure-bred  stal- 
lions to  replace  the  grades,  mongrels 
and  scrubs  too  often  used  at  present. 

He  urges  that  grade  horses  replace 
scrubs  in  farm  teams.  The  organiza- 
tion of  community  associations  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  promotion  of 
horse-breeding  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  industry  may  be  furthered 
by  prizes  at  county  fairs  for  pure-bred 
stallions,  mares  and  colts. 


Clean  Dropping  Boards 

Unless  a  dropping  board  is  cleaned 
regularly  and  treated  for  vermin,  bet- 
ter not  have  one  in  the  summer  time. 
They  furnish  an  excellent  place  for 
lice  to  multiply  if  neglected. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


COLUSA  COUNTY,  G.  R.  Roed- 
feld — The  recent  clear  weather 
has  allowed  the  farmers  to  do  lots  of 
isecding.  All  the  grain  is  looking 
Ifine.  It  is  a  little  early  to  say  any- 
'thing  about  deciduous  fruits. 

CONTRA      COSTA  COUNTY, 
Frank   T.   Swett  —  The    rainfall  has 
heen  bountiful   and  the  soil   is  well 
supplied  with  deep  and  also  surface 
111  listure,  and  the  pastures  are  rich 
i    green    with    grass.     Fruit  buds 
i     k  well  on  all  trees  and  everything 
promises  a  good  season  if  no  acci- 
dents intervene.     Owing  to  ravages 
phylloxera,  a  considerable  acreage 
\  ines  is  being  uprooted.    A  few 
1    replanting  their  vineyards  with 
jrcsistant  stock.    Few  berries  are 
'grown  in  this  county,  but  as  the 
nils  are  being  subdivided  there 
U  be  a  material  increase  in  the 
j berry   acreage,  as  some   land  is 
Iwtll  adapted  to  the  various  kinds. 
I  nig  is  about  to  start  on  the  vast 
tragus   farms   of  the  eastern 
..(1  of  the  county.    It  is  reported 
tliat  nearly  l^OOO  cars  of  celery 
left  the  county  this  past  wmter. 
Barley,    oats    and    wheat  never 
looked  better.     There  is  a  con- 
siderable carryover  of    old  hay 
still   in   warehouses,   now  being 
offered  at  lower  prices  than  were  ob- 
tamable  some  months  ago.    A  large 
acreage  of  pears,  French  prunes  and 
almonds  has  been  planted  this  sea- 
son by  experienced  orchardists  and 
by  new  settlers  who  find  their  op- 
portunities in  the  subdivision  of  the 
large  holdings  now  on  the  market. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY,  Geo.  B. 
Weatherby — All  varieties  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  arc  looking  well,  and  many 
of  the  growers  are  preparing  to 
spray  to  control  scab  and  aphis  trou- 
bles. These  are  the  most  pronounced 
troubles. 

IMPERIAL     COUNTY,     F.  W. 

Waite — Canteloupes  are  up,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  shipments  will  be 
made,  about  thirty  days  earlier  than 
last  season.  Early  peaches  are  in 
bloom.  Indications  are  for  a  good 
crop  of  apricots.  Prospects  are  good 
for  a  heavy  crop  of  barley.  Stock  is 
in  good  condition. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  Wm. 
Wood — The  rains  in  this  section 
could  hardly  have  been  better.  Near- 
ly all  have  come  gently,  so  that  it 
has  penetrated  the  soil,  and  all  be- 
come available.  The  accumulation 
of  snow  on  the  mountains  insures  us 
a  fair  supply  of  water.  We  confi- 
dently expect  more  rain  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  and  altogether  our 
prospects  for  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
excellent  Citrus  fruit  is  growing  in 
size  and  quality  There  will  be  fully 
an  average  crop  of  oranges  and  40 
per  cent  of  an  average  crop  of  lem- 
ons. Prospects  are  much  above  the 
average  for  grain,  and  with  fair  late 
rains  we  should  have  a  bumper  crop. 
The  acreage  also  is  decidedly  larger 
than  common.  Livestock  is  in  good 
condition  and  has  plenty  of  feed. 

KINGS  COUNTY,  B.  V.  Sharpe— 
The  ground  is  in  fine  condition  for 
all  crops,  and  prospects  are  very  fine. 
Fruit  buds  are  abundant  and  healthy. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY,  J.  B. 
Hickman  —  Fruit  b"ds  in  excellent 
condition.  Vegetables  are  backward 
because  of  hea/y  rains  in  January 
and  some  frosts.  Many  fields  of 
grain  in  the  hill  sections  will  need 
resowing,  but  in  the  valleys  gener- 
ally the  grain  is  looking  well. 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY,  J.  R. 
Banks — We  have  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant winter.  The  indications  are  good 
for  crops  and  livestack,  and  the  grass 
on  the  ranges  is  fine.  Conditions  are 
favorable  for  a  good  grape  crop. 
That  of  last  year  was  3,500  tons. 
There  were  4,000  tons  of  hay  sold 


last  year,  besides  home  consump- 
tion. Vegetable  prospects  are  good. 
Last  year's  crop  was  150  tons. 

NEVADA  COUNTY,  D.  F.  Nor- 
ton— I  think  I  have  never  seen  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach  and  plum  trees  so 
full  of  fruit  buds  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  We  should  have  an 
enormous  crop  this  coming  summer. 
Citrus  fruits  are  all  harvested  and 
sold.  The  trees  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion; not  a  twig  has  been  touched 
with  frost  so  far.  Vegetables  are 
being  taken  up  and  ground  is  being 
prepared  for  spring  planting.  Feb- 
ruary   is    the    critical    month  with 


land  and  improving  it  by  planting  va- 
rious kinds  of  trees.  Planting  of  trees 
is  going  on  rapidly,  over  150,000  hav- 
ing been  inspected.  Fruit  buds  on 
orchards  are  in  fine  condition  and 
spraying  with  lime  sulphur  is  pro- 
gressing. Grape  pruning  is  nearly 
done.  Very  few  grapes  will  be  plant- 
ed this  year,  probably  300  acres.  The 
planting  of  new  fields  of  strawber- 
ries is  just  beginning,  and  berry 
vines  are  looking  well.  Grape  fruit 
is  being  shipped  from  Fair  Oaks  and 
Orangevale.  There  will  be  a  large 
planting  of  Washington  Navels.  Cau- 
liflower,   cabbage,    lettuce    and  rad- 


I  'HE  Crop  Reports  from  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  through- 
out California  during  February  almost  without  exception  show  that  in 
practically  every  way  crops  are  in  as  good  condition  as  could  well  be  desired. 
Buds  are  reported  to  be  both  abundant  and  vigorous  and  the  moisture  plentiful 
enough  to  do  full  justice  to  the  coming  crop.  Clear  weather  has  let  the  farmer 
catch  up  with  his  work,  so  that  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  abundant 
moisture.  The  grain  and  hay  acreage  is  large  and  condition  fine.  Pasture  is 
abundant  for  stock  and  the  latter  in  the  best  of  shape.  Development  is  rapid 
everywhere,  as  the  individual  reports  will  show. 


stock,  but  the  warm  rains  have 
solved  the  problem,  and  livestock  is 
more  than  holding  its  own,  as  the 
young  grass  has  a  good  start.  The 
abundant  warm  rains  have  brought 
gram  along  in  fine  shape.  It  never 
looked  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Tree  planting  is  going  on  on  all 
sides.  The  heaviest  plantings  are  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Grass  Valley. 
Over  a  thousand  acres  are  now  ready 
for  the  trees.  I  am  inspecting  from 
1,500  to  .9,000.  daily.  Bartlett  pear 
leads,  peach  second,  apple  third  and 
plum  fourth.  A  large  acreage  is  be- 
ing cleared  of  brush,  but  a  great  deal 
of  this  will  not  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing before  .April.  A  great  many  wal- 
nuts and  filberts  are  being  planted 
this  season 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  F.  R. 
M.  Bloomer — Many  new  settlers  are 
arriving.     The   majority   are  buying 


ishes  are  being  marketed  in  large 
quantities  daily.  Asparagus  is  doing 
nicely.  The  grain  acreage  is  larger 
than  usual  and  looking  up  to  stand- 
ard. Livestock  is  in  fine  shape,  as 
pasture  is  plentiful. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY, 
S.  A.  Pease — It  is  too  early  to  give 
any  definite  crop  prospects,  but  will 
say  that  we  have  had  good  rains,  fol- 
lowed by  good  weather,  which  makes 
the  outlook  at  present  date  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  for  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  grains. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY,  H.  A. 
Weinland — The  planting  of  decidu- 
ous trees  is  rapidly  progressing  in  the 
valley  sections.  The  apple  and  peach 
are  predominating.  The  citrus  fruit 
situation  is  satisfactory,  considering 
all  conditions  of  markfet  and  frost. 
The  shock  of  last  winter  seems  to 
have  increased  the  yield  of  all  those 


Spraying  Overcomes  Walnut  Troubles 


pXPERIMENTS  conducted  by 
University  of  California  scientists 
indicate  that  spraying  methods  have 
been  found  that  will  largely  over- 
come the  aphis  and  partly  overcome 
the  blight,  the  two  greatest  walnut 
problems  in  California,  thus  putting 
the  industry  on  an  even  finer  footing 
than  it  is  to-day.  Full  details  are 
given  in  a  recent  University  of  Cali- 
fornia circular  and  the  following  only 
gives  the  leading  facts,  for  this  is  the 
time  of  year  that  work  should  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Walnuts  produce  marvelously  in 
our  southern  coast  counties.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  the  blight  began  to 
do  great  damage  and  gave  production 
a  severe  set-back.  More  recently  the 
aphis  has  been  exceptionally  bad  un- 
til it  does  probably  even  more  dam- 
age than  the  blight.  Experiments,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  indicated  that 
control  by  spraying  was  unlikely,  but 
the  increased  perfection  of  spraying 
apparatus  caused  renewed  work  to  be 
undertaken  last  winter  and  spring 
with  excellent  results. 

The  fundamental  point  is  to  have 
power  sprayers  that  can  reach  all 
parts  of  the  trees  and  the  spraying 
must  be  done  thoroughly  enough  to 
cover  all  twigs.  The  spraying  must 
also  be  done  while  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant, say  in  February  and  March,  for 
the  mixture  will    kill    soft  growth. 


The  best  work  was  done  with  the 
following  mixture:  Commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  5  gallons;  quick- 
lime, 25  pounds;  water,  95  gallons.  At 
the  rate  of  25  gallons  per  tree  the 
total  cost  of  application  was  45  cents, 
while  40  gallons  per  tree  cost  72  cents, 
so  it  is  seen  that  any  substantial  check 
in  blight  or  aphis  would  more  than 
justify  the  treatment.  • 

Results  for  blight  were  indefinite, 
as  the  blight  was  not  bad  last  year  on 
unsprayed  trees,  though  there  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  some  blight  con- 
trol by  the  lime-sulphur  spraying. 
There  is  also  some  experience  to  in- 
dicate that  continued  spraying  with 
the  lime  sulphur  for  two  or  three 
seasons  gradually  decreases  the 
amount  of  blight. 

Resiilts  were  marked  on  the  aphis. 
This  insect  spreads  the  blight  and 
multii)lies  its  infections  by  carrying 
the  germ  as  it  crawls  about  the  trees. 
Further,  it  reduces  the  vitality  of  the 
tree,  checks  its  growth,  reduces  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  nuts  and  con- 
tributes to  the  occurence  of  "perfora- 
tion," "stick-tights"  and  other  condi- 
tions which  decrease  the  crop  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  handling  the  nuts. 
Well  sprayed  trees  remained  com- 
paratively free  of  aphis  long  after  the 
insect  had  become  abundant  on  un- 
sprayed trees.  The  nuts  of  sprayed 
trees   were   larger  and  cleaner. 


trees  that  were  only  slightly  injured. 
The  grain  is  looking  the  finest  possi- 
ble, and  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  bumper  crop,  as  more  than  the 
usual  acreage  has  been  planted.  The 
whole  county  is  busy  organizing  farm 
bureaus  to  co-operate  with  the  coun- 
ty farm  adviser  soon  to  be  named 
for  this  county.  Great  things  are 
looked  for  from  this  organization  of 
ranchers  in  many  ways. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  Will- 
iam Garden — The  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  in  this  county,  so  far 
as  the  fruit  crop  is  concerned,  are  very 
good.  The  fruit  buds  are  well  de- 
veloped and  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  This  is  so  for  all  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  in  this  county.  If 
the  late  frost  does  not  injure  the 
blossoms  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  will  have  a 
very  heavy,  crop.  Grain  crops  in 
this  county  are  looking  very  Ine. 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY,  W, 
H.  Volck — Prospects  are  good  on 
all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits. 
Prospects  are  good  for  berries  in 
general,  but  there  has  been  con- 
siderable damage  by  floods.  The 
condition  of  grain  in  general  is 
good,  but  there  has  been  too 
much  water  in  some  cases. 
SHASTA  COUNTY,  Geo.  A.  Lam- 
iman— All  varieties  of  fruits  are  look- 
ing well  at  this  date.  Cool  nights 
are  holding  back  the  buds,  and  I  ex- 
pect a  normal  blossoming  season. 
Shipments  of  trees  are  very  heavy 
this  month,  over  40,000  trees  and 
vines  having  been  inspected  by  the 
middle  of  February.  Many  early 
shipping  peaches  and  also  canning 
varieties  are  being  planted.  Planting 
is  done  on  new  orchard  land — that  is, 
it  is  not  resetting.  All  the  grain  is 
looking  well.  Much  late  sown  grain 
is  being  planted  this  month.  The 
creamery  output  is  increasing  nicely, 
the  month  of  January  being  the 
heaviest  output  since  the  opening  of 
the  creamery. 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  A.  L. 
Rutherford  —  Crop  conditions  of  all 
kinds  are  good.  There  are  over  10,- 
000  tons  of  last  year's  alfalfa  hay  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers  and  ware- 
house companies,  with  the  new  crop 
growing  very  rapidly. 

VENTURA  COUNTY,  R.  S.  Vaile 

— Exceptionally  favorable  conditions 
for  all  agriculture  continued  in  Feb- 
ruary. If  the  weather  remains  warm 
apricot  and  almond  crops  should  be 
large.  The  orange  crop  is  moving 
slowly.  Although  slightlj  below  nor- 
mal in  yield,  it  is  of  fine  quality. 
Lemons  are  up  to  normal  in  yield,  or 
slightly  above  Sugar  beets  are  well 
out  of  the  ground,  and  much  of  the 
thinning  is  finished.  All  grain  has 
been  planted,  and  much  of  it  is  mak- 
ing a  fine  growh.  With  a  few  show- 
ers between  now  and  the  end  of 
April,  all  crops  should  give  heavy 
yields.  We  have  a  very  large  district, 
several  thousand  acres  in  extent,  in 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Camarillo  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  which  is  just  be- 
ing opened  up  as  a  walnut  and  lemon 
district.  In  the  next  few  years  I  ex- 
pect to  see  large  numbers  of  these 
trees  planted  here.  Considerable  of 
our  land  in  the  Piru-Buckhorn  dis- 
trict, which  has  been  thought  worth- 
less, is  being  cleared  up,  water  is  be- 
ing developed  for  it  and  it  is  being 
planted  in  citrus  fruits  and  apricots. 

YUBA  COUNTY,  G.  W.  Harney— 
Horticulturally  si)caking,  conditions 
are  normal.  During  l""ebruary  wea- 
ther has  been  ideal  for  finishing  farm 
and  orchard  work,  especially  spray- 
ing of  deciduous  trees.  A  large  acre- 
age is  being  planted  to  peache"! 
prunes,  berries  and  grain. 
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How  the  Morris  Cows  Made  Bi^  Records 


1914, 


I^HE  Holstein  herd  of  A.  W.  Mor- 
^  ris  and  Sons,  Woodland,  is  noted 
throughout  California  dairy  circles. 
Two  thousand  pound  cows  with 
world's  records  in  milk  productions 
have  made  it  so,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  achievements.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  third  cow.  Pet  Salambo,  of 
Riverside,  completed  a  year's  record 
of  22,287.8  pounds  of  milk 
and  S02.2  pounds  of  fat,  or 
1002.5.3  pounds  of  butter. 

As  there  are  only  18  or  20 
Holstein  cows  that  have 
made  their  thousand  pounds 
of  biiiter  in  a  year,  although 
there  are  quite  a  few  of  the 
greatest  breeders  that  have 
never  put  their  cows  through 
the  yearly  tests,  this  shows 
that  A  W  Morris  and  his 
sons  have  accomplished  great 
things. 

Furthermore,  tHe  work  has 
just  begun  in  earnest,  for  the 
herd  was  started  only  five 
years  ago,  while  other  great 
herds  are  long-established, 
and  there  are  at  least  two 
other  cows  well  along  in  the 
yearly  test  which  will  quite 
surely  make  their  thousand 
pounds  niccl}',  a  good  num- 
ber of  young  cows  who  will 
do  better  t;:an  the  older  ones 
soon,  and  these  three  great 
performances  are  but  typical 
of  wliat  is  being  done  with 
all  the  herd. 

For  example,  ignoring  sev- 
eral world's  records  for  short 
tests,  there  had  been  com- 
pleted by  February  .5th, 
forty-nine  j'early  tests,  of  which  only 
fifteen  were  by  mature  cows,  and  the 
average  record  was  16,604.8  pounds  of 
milk  and  561.62  pounds  of  fat.  The 
best  15  records  averaged  20,147.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  703.46  pounds  of 
fat. 

.'\ralia  De  Kol,  when  over  12  years 
of  age,  gave  28,900  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,142. .32  pounds  of  butter  (80  per  cent) 
in  a  year,  and  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol 
Burko  28,826.6  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,08.).  13  pounds  of  butter.  What  is 
equally  important  in  proving  the 
soundness  of  the  dairy  methods  here, 
both  cows  have  daughters  which 
promise  better  things  than  their 
dams. 

Although  the  fact  that  the  above 
has  been  done  is  interesting,  the  great 
point  for  the  California  dairyman  is 
to  know  what  sort  of  methods  brought 
it  about.  California  deserves  a  big 
slice  of  the  credit  of  such  achieve- 
ments and  the  Morris  family  credit 
for  doing  their  possibilities  aright. 
The  methods  they  use  are  funda- 
mentally the  methods  that  every 
grade  dairyman  in  the  alfalfa  dis- 
tricts should  use,  only  detailed  at- 
tention that  the  grade  dairyman  could 
not  give  is  naturally  applied  also. 

Everything  here  has  been  accom- 
plished with  nothing  more  than  brains 
and  stability  and  a  willingness  to 
work.  Wiicn  A.  W.  Morris  started 
dairying  he  had  no  money  at  all  and 
any  good  dairyman  in  California  has 
exactly  as  good  a  chance  as  he  had, 
saving  only  that  land  values  have 
gone  up  greatly. 

Mr.  .Morris  began  dairying  for  him- 
self 20  years  ago  with  a  herd  of  grade 
or  native  cows,  but  acquired  also  a 
fine  Holstein  bull.  By  careful  culling 
and  breeding  he  had  five  years  ago 
ono  of  the  finest  herds  of  high  pro- 
ducing grade  Holsteins  in  California 
and  was  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a  bunch  of  purebreds. 

His  first  purebreds  were  the  cream 
of  the  famous  Pierce  herd  from  San 
Joaquin  county.  When  that  was  dis- 
per-c(l.  Walter  Gammon,  a  friend  of 
Pierce,  and  a  neighbor  of  Morris,  pur- 


chased several  of  the  best  cows  and 
heifers,  but  feed  being  scarce,  he  sold 
them  all  to  Morris.  There  were  eight 
or  ten  milking  cows,  quite  a  bunch  of 
heifers  and  a  number  of  young  bulls. 
Although  much  Eastern  stock  has 
since  been  purchased,  mostly  young, 
these  cattle  made  the  foundation  of 
the  herd  and  all  three  of  his  thousand 


say  it  again.  It  is  less  expensive  in 
California  to  feed  the  best  cows  liv- 
ing in  proportion  to  milk  given,  than 
to  feed  ordinary  cows  in  the  East  the 
way  authorities  advise.  For  example, 
authorities  advise  a  pound  of  grain  to 
every  four  pounds  of  milk.  This  pro- 
portion is  never  fed  here  on  the  .Mor- 
ris dairy.    Good  cows  get  six  pounds 
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Loreua  Korndyke,  a  grand  champion  and  one  of  tbe  leaderH  of  the  great  Horrla  herd< 


pound  cows  were  in  the  original 
bunch.  The  last  of  the  grade  cows 
were  disposed  of  to  or  three  years  ago 
and  there  are  now  on  hand  about  300 
head  of  purebred  stock  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes.  The  equipment  is, 
with  few  changes,  just  what  was  used 
for  the  old  herd,  but  a  modern  equip- 
ment is  being  established  several 
miles  north  toward  Knights  Landing, 
where  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich  and 
the  land  higher  and  better  drained. 

Now  for  the  actual  methods.  Put 
in  a  nutshell,  the  greatest  single  point 
is  to  give  the  cows  the  most  liberal 
feed  and  care  possible  and  then  to  see 
that  they  give  all  possible  in  return. 
This  has  not  only  made  great  indi- 
vidual records,  but  it  has  developed 
strength  and  vitality,  and  showed  it- 
self well  in  breeding.  The  cow  doing 
the  best  to-day  and  promismg  the 
greatest  results  is  on  her  third  yearly 
official  test,  did  the  best  she  could  in 
her  first  two  tests,  and  is  gettmg 
better  all  the  time. 

Feeding  is  the  great  thing,  and  al- 
falfa, of  course,  is  the  foundation. 
Milking  cows  are  fed  green  alfalfa 
from  racks  in-  corrals  and  when  there 
is  no  green  alfalfa,  corn  silage  is  fed 
to  provide  plenty  succulent  food.  To 
supplement  alfalfa,  both  for  chemical 
composition  and  for  its  better  utiliza- 
tion beets  have  always  been  fed, 
whole  beets  when  available,  otherwise 
moistened  and  beet  pulp.  In  theory 
this  is  admirable;  in  practice  likewise. 

This  year  two  silos  were  erected 
and  corn  silage  fed,  40  pounds  per 
day.  The  Morrises  are  enthusiastic 
over  it,  for  results  and  for  the  moder- 
ate expense  of  money  or  labor.  Corn 
will  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
beets,  but  not  all.  For  example,  from 
three  to  six  pounds  of  beet  pulp  is 
fed  per  cow  per  day  as  well  as  the 
silage. 

A  notable  feature  is  that  with  these 
feeds,  which  are  the  easiest  of  all  for 
California  dairymen  to  produce  and 
which  form  an  ideally  balanced  ra- 
tion, less  milled  feeds  are  fed  to  their 
best  cows  when  doing  their  best  than 
Eastern  scientists  and  authoritie3  ad- 
vise being  fed  to  grade  cows  for  com- 
mercial work.     Get  that?     We  will 


per  day,  the  best  never  more  than  20 
pounds,  and  all  give  much  more  than 
the  milk  that  so  many  pounds  of 
grain,  according  to  Eastern  standards, 
would  justify.  Alfalfa,  with  beets  and 
corn  silage,  is  so  good  that  more 
grain  would  be  an  excess  The  grain 
is  two  pounds  of  ground  wheat  to  one 
of  ground  barley,  with  some  bran 

It  has  been  found  that  the  cows  are 
in  much  better  condition  while  milk- 
ing their  best  and  getting  plenty  beet 
pulp  and  silage  with  some  grain,  than 
when  milking  only  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  as  heavily  on  alfalfa  hay 
alone.  Financially  and  physically 
good  feeding  is  profitable. 

The  COW'S  are  also  fed  to  build  them 
up  as  well  as  possible  while  dry.  The 
plan  of  letting  the  dry  cow  rustle  for 
herself  don't  go  here.  Feed  is  cut 
down  to  dry  a  cow,  if  she  will  dry, 
and  the  rule  is  to  give  a  cow  six 
weeks'  or  two  months'  rest  before 
freshening  When  fully  dry.  she  has 
good  pasture  and  good  feed  until  a 
day  or  two  before  calving  and  comes 
fresh  in  the  best  condition. 

The  calves  are  also  fed  as  well  as 
can  be  and  are  kept  growing  to  the 
limit  all  the  time,  the  feeding  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  promote  growth 
and  vigor  rather  than  merely  fat.  Re- 
sults have  justified  this  treatment 
from  breeding  and  in  the  growth  of 
calves,  too  Heifers  normally  are  im- 
provements on  their  dams.  In  com- 
mon with  other  California  breeders 
it  has  been  found  that  California- 
raised  calves,  through  mild  climate 
and  excellent  food,  are  considerably 
larger  than  Eastern  raised  animals. 
In  other  words,  California  has  nat- 
ural advantages  that  put  her  in  the 
lead  in  dairying  the  quality  and  possi- 
bilities of  dairy  cows. 

The  herd  is  too  young  to  say  much 
about  breeding  results,  more  than  has 
been  said.  The  first  herd  bulls  were 
part  of  the  original  Pierce  lot  and 
owing  to  the  money  and  care  Pierce 
put  into  his  herd  they  were  of  the 
best  of  the  breed.  As  these  bulls  be- 
came older,  their  heifers  increased  in 
number,  and  new  blood  was  intro- 
duced by  purchase.  Other  bulls  were 
secured  from  the  East.    Of  these  Kin;; 


Segis  Pontiac  Emperor  was  Grand 
Champion  at  the  1912  California  State 
Fair  and  Lorena  Rorndyke,  whose 
likeness  appears  herewith,  was  the 
same  in  1913.  A  third  bull.  Prince 
Gelsche  Waker,  has  given  fine  look- 
ing calves,  though  heifers  of  none  of 
these  bulls  have  been  fresh  yet  to 
give  the  final  test.  Breeding  is  done 
from  choice  blood  line 
from  the  herd  also,  partic 
ularly  from  bulls  out  of 
Aralia  and  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol. 

Cows  are  bred  to  bull 
that  apparently  will  nick 
best  with  them.  Likewise 
breeding  is  done  with  best 
regard  for  blood  lines 
Thirdly,  when  a  cow  is  oi 
exceptional  merit  she  is 
bred,  unless  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  contrary,  to  tlie 
bull  of  most  exceptional  in- 
dividual merit,  whose  danl.^ 
have  made  the  best  records 
and  who  has  the  best  blooil 
lines  generally  Thus  the 
cows  of  the  future  ha\c 
scientific  breeding  from  best 
ancestry,  climate  and  feed^ 
to  develop  strength  and 
vigor,  and  a  treatment  of 
their  immediate  ance«itnri, 
that  instills  the  milking 
habit.  Ie 

Cows    inherit,    first  from 
the  sum  total  of  their  an- 
cestors,   secondly    from  the 
indivdual   merits  and  habits 
of  their  parents.    With  Cali- 
fornia climate  and  feed  and 
right  development  a  California- 
heifer  has  the  advantage,  as 
have  shown  here,  over  East- 
Besides  when  out  of  Cali- 
cows,  individually  meritorious 
they  have  an 
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and  properly  developed. 


advantage  in  immediate  ancestors 
that  Eastern  cows  cannot  have. 

The  real  instructive  feature  of  the 
Morris  herd  is  something  that  fits  the 
business  of  the  grade  dairyman  as  it 
does  that  of  the  purebred;  when  you 
have  cows  with  good  possibilities, 
generous  feeding  of  the  right  male- 
rial  gi\es  results  far  beyond  the  fond- 
est dreams  of  a  generation  ago.  Such 
feeding  is  profitable  for  any  dairy- 
man with  good  cows;  at  the  best  it  is 
far  simpler  and  less  expensive  than 
just  ordinary  feeding  of  ordinary  cows 
in  less  favored  States  than  California. 


Horses  and  the  Farm 

Never  salt  the  horses's  feed  in  the 
box.  Place  a  big  lump  where  he 
can  reach  it  and  he  will  take  it  whett 
he  needs  it. 

It  costs  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
buy  a  satisfactory  team.  In  most 
cases  this  can  be  avoided  by  the 
farmer  raising  his  own. 

Never  whip  a  balky  horse.  Sell  him 
if  you  can't  manage  him  and  let  the 
other  fellow  match  his  temper  against 
that  of  the  horse. 

The  tillage,  the  crops  and  the  in- 
come from  the  farm  are  all  more  oli 
less  dependent  upon  the  economical 
management  of  the  work  teams. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  first 
thing  your  horse  does  when  you  turn 
him  out  of  the  stable  in  the  morning 
is  to  go  straight  to  the  watering 
trough? 


Getting  What  You  Want 

If  you  breed  the  mares  to  stronfi 
vigorous  sires,  that  is  the  sort  of  oflP 
spring  you  may  expect;  if  you  bree4' 
to  the  other    sort  may  expec| 

some  other  sort  of  an  offspring. 


In  feeding  an  orphan  colt  the  firsi 
milk  drawn  from  the  cow  is  better, 
it  is  not  so  rich  and  therefore  mo 
like  the  mare's  milk. 
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Intensified  Draft  Horse  Breeding 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers- 


GO  where  you  will  in  this  State, 
the  subject  of  intensive  live- 
stock farming  seems  to  be  upper- 
most "in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
evince  any  interest  whatever  in  the 
agricultural  devlopment  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  article,  which  will  be 
the  first  of  a  series,  will  deal  with 
intensified  draft  horse  breeding  on 
the  small  farms  in  this 
State.  No  farm  can  get 
along,  and  do  the  work 
properly,  without  the  use 
of  the  draft  horse.  "He 
may  have  reached  his 
zenith,  but  he  has  still  a 
long  afternoon."' 

There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  draft  horses 
which  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully on  any  of  our 
high-priced  lands  in  Cal- 
ifornia; namely,  draft 
horses  weighing  around 
1,400  pounds  and  tliose 
1,800  pounds  and  over. 

The  draft  horses  first 
mentioned  are  now  used 
exclusively  by  the  express 
companies  and  are  being 
bought  at  the  ages  of 
three  to  four  years  old. 
These  horses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  halter  broken 
only  and  to  have  never 
had  a  harness  on,  as 
these  companies  have 
their  own  men  to  do  the 
breaking.  The  other 
draft  horses  are  the  only 
horses  which  the  big 
draying  companies  will 
purchase  for  their  work 
on  the  streets.  Color 
should  really  make  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  buying  or  selling  of 
horses,  but  it  seems  that  blacks  and 
bays  are  the  preference  in  the  large 
cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  fact,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  will  not  buy 
horses  unless  they  are  blacks  or  bays. 
The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.,  that  is  in 
the  market  for  the  1,400  draft  horses, 
have  in  the  past  been  buying  grays, 
but  of  late  years  they  also  have  been 
turning  to  the  blacks  and  bays.  There 
are  no  better  draft  horses  on  earth 
than  good  dapple  grays,  if  they  are 
rightly  built,  but  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing draymen  of  this  city  remarked, 
"Gray  horses  usually  change  their 
color  every  two  years." 

In  beginning  the  breeding  of  draft 
horses  as  a  business  on  the  farm  the 
first  great  essential  to  be  considered 
is  the  buying  of  the  mares  to  do  the 
work  on  the  farm.  The  lighter 
weight  mares  should  be  of  the  same 
type  and  build  as  the  heavier  weight 
mares,  as  there  is  really  only  one 
build  for  good  draft  horses.  Chunks 
will  never  be  high-priced  horses, 
therefore  in  selecting  light  weight 
mares,  height  should  never  be  over- 
looked. The  writer  has  never  be- 
lieved in  cross  breeding,  but  to  se- 
cure the  type  of  horses  that  the  mar- 
ket demands  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  breed. 

The  British  bred  mares  crossed  by 
the  Percheron  horses,  or  vice  versa, 
will  usually  give  the  desired  result. 
The  Shire  horses  have  the  disposi- 
tion, contour,  bone  and  quality,  per- 
haps lacking  a  little  in  length  of 
stiffle  and  depth  of  rib,  on  which  two 
points  the  Percheron  horses  are 
usually  very  strong. 

In  choosing  brood  mares  for 
foundation  stock  on  the  farm,  long 
couplings,  narrowness  of  conforma- 
tion, straight  pasterns  and  low- 
heeled  feet  must  be  strictly  avoided. 
Mares  with  very  light  bone  should 
be  left  for  some  other  man  to  handle. 
Splints  do  not  matter  much  in  young 
horses.    The  legs  should  be  smooth 


and  clean  from  the  knees  and  hocks 
down  to  the  hoofs.  The  hoofs  should 
be  of  fine  texture  without  ridges, 
cracks  or  breaks. 

In  purchasing  a  stallion  see  that 
■whatever  promises  the  seller  makes 
are  made  before  the  bargain  is  closed 
and  made  in  writing.  Verbal  prom- 
ises and  representations  cannot  be 
made    binding,    but    have    been  the 


siiould  be  considered  the  same  as 
with  the  mare. 

As  with  the  breeding  stallion,  so  it 
is  with  the  brood  mare,  it  is  best  to 
work  her  whenever  possible.  A  mare 
that  is  worked  intelligently,  not 
pulled  hard,  properly  fed  and  well 
housed,  will  usually  carry  her  colt 
right  up  to  the  foaling  period.  Any 
good  food  free  from  dust  will  serve 


Sliitii;  mares  at  work  on  Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa  , 

well,    if    she  is 


cause  of  tremendous  losses  to  con- 
fiding stallion  buyers.  If  a  guarantee 
of  anything  is  to  go  with  a  horse  get 
It  in  good  terms;  the  plainer  and 
more  definite  the  better.  Always  se- 
cure the  pedigrees  at  the  time  of 
sale,  with  a  definite  guarantee  th?t 
the  horse  is  actually  the  one  named 
in  the  certificate.  Mistakes  have  oc- 
curred in  this  particular.  A  guaran- 
tee of  this  kind  holds  the  seller  either 
to  make  the  horse  fit  the  certifica;e 
or  the  certificate  fit  the  horse,  and 
leaves  him  in  a  bad  place  if  he  can 
do,  neither.  Most  reputable  firms 
prefer  to  treat  the  customer  liberally 
and  keep  him  satisfied,  on  the  ground 
that  a  pleased  customer  is  a  good 
advertisement.  Before  buying  the 
stallion  all  the  points  in  constitu- 
tion,    confirmation     and  soundness 


given 


her  purpose 
enough  of  it. 

If  the  development  of  the  colts  is 
to  be  the  best,  they  should  have 
about  all  the  grain  they  will  eat,  and 
their  mothers  should  also  be  well 
fed  If  the  mares  are  worked  regu- 
larly their  feeding  need  not  bother 
anyone  The  colts  should  have  oat- 
meal and  bran,  a  little  at  a  time  at 
first  (after  they  are  three  weeks  old). 
The  supply  should  be  renewed  often, 
so  as  to  keep  it  in  front  of  the  colts 
always  fresh  and  sweet.  It  is  not 
always  a  good  thing  to  turn  out  on 
grass  at  night  horses  that  are  work- 
ing regularly,  whether  they  are 
mares,  nursing  colts  or  other  work 
horses.  It  is  much  better  to  be  one 
thing  or  other,  work  and.  dry  rations 
only,  or  grass  and  idleness.  The  two 


will  not  mix  to  advantage.  If  horses 
are  to  do  a  proper  amount  of  hard 
work  they  require  a  good  deal  of 
hay  and  grain,  and  the  fill  of  grass 
they  get  in  the  pastures  between 
dark  and  sunrise  serves  no  good  pur- 
pose. It  is  better  to  keep  them  in 
the  stable  and  let  them  rest  in  peace. 
If  they  must  be  idle,  reduce  their 
grain  rations.  When  the  colts  get 
old  enough  they  may  eat 
grass  if  they  want,  and 
also  grain,  but  their  milk 
should  always  be  the 
same,  therefore  let  the 
feeding  of  the  mares  be 
uniform. 

As  to  the  growth  of 
the  colts;  if  properly 
reared  they  will  make 
more  than  one-half  their 
growth  the  first  year. 
This  rule  will,  of  course, 
be  more  or  less  upset  in 
abnormal  cases.  Colts 
may  be  badly  treated 
during  their  first  year, 
and  then  given  good  care 
during  the  next  three 
years,  but  they  will  never 
have  the  size  which  they 
should  have  had  if  they 
had  been  handled  right 
and  kept  growing  from 
the  start.  The  larger  the 
ultimate  size  is  to  be, 
the  greater  proportion  of 
it  will  be  made  the  first 
year.  The  draft-bred  colts 
that  do  not  weigh  1,200 
pounds  the  day  they  are 
a  year  old,  will  have  a 
shm  chance  of  being  first- 
class  draft  horses  at  ma- 
turity. The  best  plan  to 
keep  colts  growing  is  to 
give  them  all  the  grain  that  they  will 
clean  up  nicely  and  let  it  go  at  that 
It  is  a  very  poor  practice  to  let  colts 
get  thin  in  flesh.  It  is  even  worse 
to  let  them  loose  the  natural  flesh 
they  had  when  they  were  born  It  is 
just  as  bad  to  let  them  get  thin  after 
they  are  weaned.  Loss  in  weight  and 
tlesh  at  any  of  these  times  will  never 
again  be  regained. 

The  breaking  of  colts  should  begin 
when  they  are  a  few  days  old.  The 
little  fellows  are  then  usually  friend- 
ly and  like  to  be  petted  and  played 
with.  If  they  are  halter  broken, 
taught  to  lead,  and  allowed  to  gain 
confidence  in  man  when  they  are  a 
few  months  old,  half  of  tiie  battle  of 
breaking  is  over. 

There  is  no  set  rule  for  breaking 
horses  to  harness.  The  man  who 
breaks  horses  usually  finds  new  con- 
ditions to  deal  with  in  each  one  he 
undertakes  to  break. 

Good  harness  is  one  of  the  best 
advertisements  a  farmer  or  breeder 
can  have.  It  is  economy  to  buy  good 
leather  and  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
The  harness  froiVi  the  bridle  to  the 
crupper  should  fit  neither  too  tight 
nor  too  loose.  It  is  worth  dollars  to 
the  farmer  to  have  the  harness  fit 
just  right.  The  horse  will  work 
more  contentedly  and  move  more 
freely.  The  farmer's  business  needs 
advertising  just  as  much  as  the  mer- 
chant's. No  one  need  think  that  the 
packers  and  other  great  mercantile 
houses  go  to  tremendous  expense 
for  fine  horses  and  harness  for  noth- 
ing. 

As  a  rule,  the  financial  prosperity 
of  any  farmer  may  be  gauged  by  the 
equipment  and  appearance  of  his 
teams. 


Sbire  mare.    A  good  animal  on  any  farm. 


When  we  put  blinds  on  the  bridle 
of  the  nervous  horse  we  only  add  fuel 
to  the  flames. 

Never  tie  a  mule  in  a  stall  over 
(light.  The  open  field  for  him  al- 
ways. 
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Barren  Gows  Are  Not 
Profitable  Gows 

Barrenness  in  cows  can  be  cured. 
Hundreds  ot  cows  are  sold  to  the 
butcher  at  their  meat  value,  when 
sensible  treatment  would  make  them 
pay  big  dividends  on  their  milk 
value.  The  milk  producer  is  the 
only  kind  of  cow  worth  havinp — and 
a  barren  cow  cannot  permanently 
be  a  good  milk  producer.  ^ 

If  you  have  a  barren  cow,  buy  a 
50c  package  of  Kow-Kure,  the 
great  cow  medicine.  Kow-KuRB 
works  on  the  genital  organs,  toning 
them  up  and  making  them  perform 
their  proper  functions.  Kow-Kure 
is  also  an  unfailing  cure  for  such 
troubles  as  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Scouring,  Red  Water  and  Lost 
Appetite. 

Ask  your  neighbor  about  KOW-KURE.  Sold  by  most 
teti  dealers  and  druKglsIs  In  50c  and  $1  packagas. 
Send  tor  taloable  fret  treatise.  "Co*  Drseasts. " 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Lyndonvllle.  Vt^ 

Dl«lrtlnl1on  for  Pariflf  ToaKt  I 
GrrnBla  &e*A  Jt  Pluit  Co.,  L»s  Angeles,  CaJU 
roHlnnd  S««H  Co., 
rorilaad,  Orei^D. 
Spokanp  S««d  Co., 


Two 
O.I.C 
Hogs 

Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breeding  and  feedini; 
scrub  hoes.  Two  of  our  0.  I.  C.  Hoes 
weiched  2S06  lbs.  Will  ship  you  sample 
pair  ot  these  famous  bogs  on  time  and  eive 
ajreney  to  first  applicant.  We  are  oriei- 
nators,  most  extensive  breeders  andship- 
pers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  the  world. 

U.  S.  Govf.  Inspected  Herd 

Write  for  Free  Book. 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale." 
FREE — One  15-oz.  can  of  our  celebrated 
Silver  Live  Stock  Powder  for  free  triaL 
Send  for  it  today. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

1538  Vickers  Bnilding    Cleveland,  Oliio 
Established  1863-SO  Years'  Success 


DY  i  riZ  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 
111  /ml  .H        CvttiH-'s  Bbckua  pint,  low- 

LVl^r&VA    prlc<vl.  frejh.  reUsble;  prrfemd  b7 
Western    storkmen.    because  they 
m  protect  where  other  vaccine*  fail. 

■      m.  .  m  ^     Write  for  booklet  aiii  leitlraonlals. 
I      ff^  ■   «      lO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pilli  tl.OO 
"  -*  '  ■**-_r     SO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Cutter'a  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  1.50 

Oiteounts:    2'>0  doses.  10  p.  et. :  500  doses.  20  p.  ct 

t'.'^o  ally  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  stroofest. 

Kvery  p:irk.ige  dated,  unused  pills  exchangeable  for 
rre.^1  after  date  on  packaee.  Do  Rot  use  old  vmeeino  (ours 
^r  aiii"  other),  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtainable,  order  dlrvet. 
E^end  check  or  M.  O..  we  pay  charges  and  ship  promptly. 
rHE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,   Berkeley,  California. 


FREE! 


I  Wliolesale  Catalogue  of  crerr- 
thins  for  farm  and  home.  En- 
I  frinefl,    Pumps,   Fence,  Wagons, 

 .Uamess,    Furniture,  Groceries, 

I'tc.     The   Oul   Hickoiy  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.    Dept.  5.  85  Second  St..  San  Francisco. 


Wool  Grades 


'T'lIE  scientists  wlio  for  years  have 
l)een  building  the  dairy  herds  of 
this  country  to  a  higher  plane  of  effi- 
ciency have  now  decided  to  assist 
the  wool  men  to  better  tlicir  condi- 
tions. As  long  as  the  protective  tariflF 
was  in  force  the  wool  men  of  this 
country  made  no  efTort  to  branch  out 
and  compete  with  free  trade  wool- 
growing  countries  to  secure  recogni- 
tion in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

Since  Congress  removed  the  tariff 
entirely  from  wool  it  leaves  the  wool 
iTicn  of  this  country  up  against  some 
very  hard  problems,  which  they  must 
solve.  Science  has  come  to  the  rescue 
and  is  about  to  go  to  work  to  help 
solve  these  knotty  problems. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  system 
in  the  way  we  handle  wool.  The 
business  is  in  a  terrible  state.  Shear- 
ing is  done  improperly  by  irresponsi- 
ble shearers.  The  wool  is  tramped 
down  in  sacks,  so  that  the  fleeces  can 
never  be  properly  sep.irated.  The 
fleeces  are  kicked  together  by  the 
sacker,  who  is  usually  a  hobo  with 
heavy  boots.  There  is  no  organiza- 
tion, no  standardization,  no  system. 

In  Australia  the  shearmg,  grading 
and  baling  are  done  entirely  by  con- 
tract. The  contractor  takes  charge  of 
the  sheep  when  the  owner  drives 
them  into  the  pens,  and  does  all  the 
work.  The  owner  does  not  touch  the 
wool;  there  is  a  complete  organiza- 
tion to  handle  it.  There  sheep  are 
sheared  properly:  the  fleeces  graded 
by  experts  and  baled  right  there 
where  the  work  is  being  done.  When 
the  wool  comes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  contractor  it  is  ready  for  use 
The  government  has  established  stan- 
dard grades,  which  the  buyer  must 
accept.  Here  the  buyer  is  the  arbiter 
and  can  reject  as  many  fleeces  as  he 
chooses.  There  is  no  one  to  stand 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  and 
decide  upon  the  grades  of  wool. 

In  London  the  marketing  cost  is  1 
per  cent  for  the  ma.ximum.  In  Aus- 
tralia it  is  l'/4  per  cent  for  the  maxi- 
mum. For  larger  quantities  the  mar- 
keting cost  is  even  less.  In  the 
United  States  the  selling  cost  is  10 
per  cent.  Think  of  the  waste  In 
London  and  in  .Xustralia  the  wool  is 
graded  when  it  comes  to  the  market. 
The  manufacturers  send  their  buyers 
into  the  auction  market  and  they 
know  just  how  many  pounds  of  yarn 
and  of  what  grade  can  be  made  out  of 
a  bale  of  wool  offered  for  sale.  The 
producer  therefore  sells  at  these  auc- 
tions to  the  manufacturer  direct;  the 
auction  broker  gets  a  commission  of 
1  per  cent  for  conducting  the  trans- 
actions. 

.\t  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City  last  month,  Mr.  Cos- 
griff  announced  that  he  had  at  his 
own  expense  and  with  the  assistance 
of  T.  W.  Boyer  engaged  W.  T.  Rich, 
an  expert  on  the  .Australian  system  of 
grading,  packing  and  marketing  wool, 
to  teach  the  wool  growers  of  the 
United  States  this  system,  for  a 
period  of  one  j-ear.  He  announced 
that  Mr.  Rich  would  arrive  in  March 
to  begin  his  work,  and  would  be  ready 
to  furnish  experts  from  .Australia  to 
help  the  wool  growers  and  to  teach 
them  the  system,  which,  he  declared, 
would  put  the  American  wool  grow- 
ers on  an  equal  footing  with  the  .Aus- 
tralian  grower  in   the  open  market. 

When  this  system  gets  into  full 
operation  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  has  always  been 
a  bugaboo  to  the  .American  wool 
grower,  will  be  forgotten  forever  and 
never  again  be  discussed  on  the  floors 
of  Congress. 


Sheep  are  such  sensitive  creatures 
that  little  things  in  care  and  feed 
make  for  success  or  failure  no  matter 
what  the  breed. 


Black  Hawk  Stock  Ranch 


For  Sale— SHIRE  STALLIONS,  ranging  from  two 
years  up.  Also  MARES  in  Coal.   Breeding  and  quality 

unsurpassed.  Prices  right 
and  inspeetion  invited.  Cor- 
respondence given  promi)t 
attention. 


Address 


A.  W.  WARD 

Burlingame,  Cal. 


Mammoth  Consignment  Sale 


or 


Registered  Jerseys 


BY  C.%I.IFORXIA  BREEDRKS. 


On  G.  0.  Hillier's  Jersey  Farm 

MODESTO,  CAL,  on  APRIL  2 
96  HEAD  ^^F™M*^^'i,Ts  96  HEAD 

.\  maKalflrrnt  offrrlBK  at  nnmr  of  thp  brat  IndlTiilnaiti  nnil  liltinil  linra  <>n 
the  C  oSMt.  Ovrr  TO  hrad  <if  frinalra.  .411  atork  moIiI  nmlrr  a  WRITTEN' 
Gl'.4R.l\TEK  ot  aonndaraa,  rtr.  Write  G.  O.  Hillirr.  Snira  NanaKcr,  for 
haadaome  lllnatrated  eataloK, 


Consignors: 
G.   O.    Hillier.    Modesto  I  W.  A.  Bradley 
J.  N.  Lester.  Corcoran    I    R.  L,.  Waltz 


Auctioneers: 
n.  A.  Rhoadey.  I,os  Angeles. 
J.   A.  Corley.  Modesto. 


America  s  Leading  Horse  Importers 


PERCHERONS 


A  Famous  Prixe  Winner.   One  of  Our  Recent  Importations. 

Onr  recent  importation  arrived  at  our  Oakland  Stables  December  13. 
At  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition.  Chica.co,  December,  1913.  our 
stallions  won  two  gold  medals,  two  championship  ribbons,  J^k-o  second 
prize  ribbons.  There  were  over  600  Percherons  exhibited  at  this  great 
show. 

IF  YOU  WAXT  THE  BEST,  LET  I  S  IIE.4R  FR(»>r  YOU. 

McLaughlin  percheeon  company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Onkland.  Tnl. 
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A  Word  for  the  Cotswold 


nnHE  Cotswold  sheep  pictured  in 
^  the  photographs  on  this  page  are 
very  true  to  type,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered the  very  best  the  breed  has 
produced.     These   sheep  were  bred 


their  Indian  lands  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  After  considerable  in- 
vestigation and  hunting  for  these 
sheep,  the  Government  was  forced  to 
take  another  kind,  as  the  Cotswolds 


Cotswold   ram  aud  vnv.     ChiiiniiiouN   at  the  last  Oregon   State  Fair. 


and  raised  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
the  great  Willamette  valley,  which  is 
considered  by  many  the  home  of  the 
Cotswolds  in  this  country. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
held  in  Seattle  a  few  years  ago  the 
Oregon  Cotswolds  in  competition  in 
the  open  to  the  world  classes,  carried 
ofT  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes.  The 
year  following  F.  W.  Harding  of 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  the  largest  importer 
of  Cotswolds  in  the  United  States, 
crossed  the  continent  and  purchased 
in  Oregon  his  show  flocks  for  that 
year.  These  flocks  were  shown  at 
nearly  every  State  fair  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East,  and  proved  to  be 
winners  at  every  show. 

The  demand  for  these  sheep  seems 
to  be  growing  all  the  time.  Recently 
the  United  States  Government  tried 
to  purchase  from  400  to  600  Cots- 
wold rams  on  the  Coast  to  ship  to 


had  all  been  sold  to  go  to  other  parts 
and  none  were  left  to  fill  this  order. 
Sheep  breeders  of  Idaho  and  Utah 
buy  Cotswold  rams  out  of  Oregon  by 
the  trainload. 

There  are  many  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia, especially  in  the  north  and 
along  the  coast,  where  Cotswolds 
could  be  bred  and  raised  just  as  well 
as  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Last  year 
several  South  American  republics  pur- 
chased Cotswolds  through  their  gov- 
ernments. All  the  Cotswolds  going 
to  these  republics  had  to  be  shipped 
from  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  after 
having  been  expressed  from  Oregon 
to  this  point.  As  there  is  only  one 
flock  of  this  breed  of  sheep  of  any 
size  in  California,  and  that  in  Teha- 
ma county,  it  seems  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  ripe  for  some  of  our  breed- 
ers to  branch  out  in  the  breeding  of 
Cotswolds. 


Livestock  for  the  Big  Exposition 


T  D.  GR.\llAj\I,  assistant  chief  of 
the  livestock  department,  has  just 
returned  from  Denver,  where  he  ac- 
complished much  good  livestock  work 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  work  begun  with  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  for 
a  lari.'e  appropriation  and  also  to 
maintam  view  herds  of  their  breed 
during  the  entire  ten  months  of  the 
exposition,  was  fully  discussed  by  all 
concerned  and' final  decision  settled. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
has  engaged  Carl  Kinzer,  a  brother 
of  R.  J.  Kinzer,  secretary  of  the 
American  Hereford  Association,  to 
be  their  representative  in  the  West- 
ern field  and  devote  his  time  to  the 
interest  of  the  breed  in  the  country 
west  of  Denver.  They  also  decided, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Denver,  to  give 
$5,000  for  Panama-Pacific  special 
prizes,  and  if  the  Panama  Exposition 
would  increase  their  premiums  to  $7,- 
500,  that  their  association  would  raise 
their  special  premiums  from  $500  to 
$7,500,  making  $15,000  in  all  hung  up 
for  prizes  for  shorthorn  cattle  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  At  this 
meeting  the  association  also  decided 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  their  view 
herds  while  they  were  on  exhibit  at 
San  Francisco,  provided  the  Westerti 
shorthorn  breeders  would  either  buy 
or  put  their  own  cattle  on  exhibition. 

The  .\merican  Percheron  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  at  a  recent  ex- 
ecutive   meeting,    decided     to  give 


$;i,()()0  as  a  minirnum  for  special  prizes 
at  the  exposition.  It  is  expected  next 
year  that  this  board  will  increase  this 
to  $5,000,  but  this  will  not  be  done 
until  the  National  Association  of 
France  has  decided  how  much  it  will 
give. 

The  American  and  National  Duroc 
Jersey  Hog  Association  have  each 
put  up  $1,500,  a  total  of  $3,000  for 
this  breed. 

The  two  associations  known  as  the 
Chester  White  and  the  O.  I.  C.  have 
appropriated  $1,000  each  for  exposi- 
tion special  prizes,  and  also  have  of- 
fered $1,000  between  them,  making 
a  total  of  $3,000  for  prizes  for  white 
hogs. 

kt  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ayrshire  .^ssociation,  held  last 
month,  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
this  association  exhibit  ten  of  the  very 
best  the  breed  can  produce,  as  a  view 
herd  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition 
and  pay  the  costs  of  their  mainte- 
nance, not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

Mr.  Culver,  an  enthusiastic  Ayr- 
shire man  from  Richvale,  Cal.,  who 
spent  last  month  among  the  herds  of 
Canada,  reports  that  the  Canadian 
breeders  expect  to  make  a  great  dis- 
play of  Ayrshires  in  1915. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Cheviot  Sheep  .Association  it  was 
decided  to  give  $;200  as  a  minimum 
for  special  prizes  at  the  exposition. 
These  world-renowned,  hardy  little 
sheep  are  as  yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  have  been 
great  money-makers  for  the  sheep 
farmers  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Two 
above  1, 


TH-4T  WILL  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS. 

herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-Ib.  dams.    Butter  records  average 
only   two  cows  in   the  world  that  have  produced 
over  50,000  lbs.  milk  each  in  two  years.    Fifty  cows 
on  official  yearly  test.    Fifteen  cows,  including  sev- 
eral    3    and    4-year-olds,    ha~ve   averaged    over  700 
JH|      pounds   fat  and   20,000   pounds   milk.     Forty  cows 
■Rr      average  over  600  pounds  fat.     Fifteen  heifers  with 
▼         first  calf  average  490  pounds  'fat  (GOO  lbs.  butter). 
Estimate  the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  that  will 
introduce  50  per  cent,  of  this  blood  in  the  next  crop 
of  heifers.     Prices,  $125  and  up.     Have  something 
especially  fine  to  offer  breeders  of  registered  cattle. 
Write  to-day  for  information. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

SHIRES 

SPECIAL— For   the  next 
month  I  will  sell  six  Shire 
mares  in  foal  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  anyone. 
Have  still  on  hand  a    few  prize- 
winning  Stallions  at  very  attractive 
prices. 


Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Henry 
Wlieatley  by  the  Shire  Horse 
Society  of  England  for  the 
best  Shire  Stallion  of  any  age. 


For  Particulars  and  Prices  Address 


Henry  Wheatley 


Napa,  Cal. 


STEY-BRAE  AYRSHIRES 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

From  imported  cows.  These  bulls  are  large,  with  good  colors. 
For  Particulars  and  Prices  Address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal 
Rich  In  Digestible  Protein 

An  Appetizing  and  Economical  Food 
For  Dairy  Cows,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

Because  of  the  thorough  digestive  qualities  of  the  pro- 
tein in  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal  its  nourishing  value  is  high 
and  the  percentage  of  waste  low. 

Besides,  the  feeder  can  utilize  his  farm  products  in  pre- 
paring a  perfectly  balanced  ration  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

Free  Sample         a  copy  of  our  booklet 
^     "r"^  contammg  valuable  mforma- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Feeding"  sent 
gladly  on  request.    Write  to-day. 

Addreit  Department  C 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Afanufacturerm 

155  Townsend  St.,  San  FrancitcOf  CaL 


Sale  of  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  WAR  DEPT. 

Blankets  from  $2.00  to  $.5.00;  Navy  Blue  Shirts,  1(11.75;  Olive 
Drab  Army  Shirts,  $2.S0;  Khaki  Army  Shirts,  $1.00;  Army  Wool 
Socks,  2.5c  pair;  U.  S.  Knapsacks,  75c;  U.  S.  Canteens,  40c;  U.  S. 
Rifles,  $2..'50;  Mess  Kits,  35c;  Shelter  Tents,  $1.25.  Other  U.  S. 
Army  Goods  to  interest  and  please  everybody. 

Xend  for  Free  Cntaloeur.  Mail  OrdorB  Promptly  Filled. 

SPIKO  HARNESS  CO.,  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  sale: 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  BOAR 

A.  WONDER  III.  Two  Years  Old 

Bred  by  J.  C.  Bailey,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Apply  for  Full  Particulars  to 

THOS.  R.  HANNA,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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Producer's  Influence  on  Butter  and  Eggs 


-J.  D.  Holman- 


<<T  DON'T  see  how  it  is,"  growled 
a  Stanislaus  dairyman,  "that  the 
butter  market  takes  such  awful  tum- 
bles some  times.  And  it  is  always 
my  luck  to  get  my  stuff  on  the  mar- 
ket just  in  time  to  get  nicked  by  the 
cellar  pric€.  Seems  to  me  things 
could  be  regulated  better  so  that 
prices  wouldn't  jump  around  so." 

I  told  a  dairy  produce  merchant 
in  San  Francisco  what  the  Stanis- 
lause  farmer  had  said. 

"Well,"  replied  he.  "The  dairy- 
men and  farmers  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves  for  severe 
market  fluctuations,  for  they  cause  it. 
This  is  the  way  it  happens.  The  San 
Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy  Produce 
Exchange  which  establishes  the  price 
for  butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  regulates 
these  prices  to  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  stock  on  hand  each  morn- 
ing and  whatever  quotation's  made 
is  for  that  day  only.  Consequently, 
whenever  there  is  a  free  arrival  of 
butter  and  eggs,  prices  are  naturally 
going  to  decline  and  the  reverse  of 
this  happens  when  there  is  a  scarcity. 
Some  of  the  worse  drops  I  have  seen 
in  this  market  were  caused  by  pro- 
ducers trying  to  play  foxy  and  hold- 
ing back  their  stock. 

"It  comes  about  in  this  manner. 
The  market  will  not  look  very  good 
to  them  so  they  will  not  ship  their 
produce  waiting  for  the  market  to 
mend.  If  enough  of  them  hold  back 
the  market  will  go  up  under  the 
weak  supply  on  hand;  then  it  is  that 
the  drop  comes.  Everyone  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
will  rush  their  goods  to  market  with 
the  result  that  it  is  swamped.  That's 
where  the  producer  makes  his  mis- 
take. He  wants  to  gamble,  and  then 
cries  when  he  loses.  If  the  producers 
only  would  realize  that  a  steady  mar- 
ket is  best  for  all  concerned  much 
trouble  would  be  averted.  When 
prices  keep  jumping  up  and  down 
everyone  is  in  the  air.  The  con- 
sumer is  leary  about  buying,  he  is 
hoping  for  a  greater  drop,  while  the 
producer  does  not  know  whether  he 
is  going  to  make  or  lose  on  a  ship- 
ment. But  when  the  market  is  steady 
there  are  no  chances  of  a  heavy  gain 
or  a  loss,  but  a  good,  healthy  profit, 
which  is  all  anyone  should  ask  for. 
And  the  producer  can  keep  a  market 
steady  by  shipping  his  goods  into  the 
market  centers  regularly,  and  the 
more  often  he  ships,  the  better  it  is. 
For  the  steadier  the  flow  of  produce 
coming  in,  the  steadier  the  price  that 
will  be  paid  for  it. 

"The  way  the  San  Francisco  Dairy 
Produce  Exchange  regulates  prices 
is  this.  The  various  members  of  the 
exchange  meet  each  morning  and 
either  buy  produce  or  sell  according 
to  their  needs.  Where  a  merchant 
has  an  oversupply  of  butter  he  will 
sell  to  someone  who  is  understocked 
and  has  orders  to  fill  with  the 
grocers  and  hotels.  And  the  closing 
bid  or  offer  to  sell  is  what  estab- 
lishes the  market  quotations  for  the 
day.  Say  a  sale  has  been  made  for 
"extras"  at  30  cents  a  pound  and  then 
someone  is  willing  to  pay  half  a  cent 
more  for  butter,  SOyi  cents  would  be 
the  market  quotation  whether  any 
sales  were  made  at  that  figure  or 
not. 

"And  the  Dairy  Exchange  not  only 
establishes  the  market  price  but  also 
the  grade  and  weight  of  goods.  For 
instance,  butter  that  will  run  more 
than  2  per  cent  short  of  full  weight, 
cannot  have  any  bearing  on  the  quo- 
tation established.  Butter  that  is 
sold  as  "extras"  must  be  of  such  a 
quality  so  as  to  rank  at  least  93  per 
cent  in  a  dairy  test.  All  the  other 
grades,  such  as  "firsts,"  "seconds," 
etc..  must  come  up  to  certain  stan- 
dards. Eggs  have  similar  rating. 
Any  grade  of  eggs  other  than  strict- 
ly fresh  cannot  be  sold  or  included 


in  "fresh  extras."  .\nd  all  eggs 
Weighing  under  24  ounces  per  dozen 
cannot  be  included  in'  "extras."  And 
if  the  producers  will  keep  these 
grade  requirements  in  mind  when 
shipping,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
when  their  goods  are  docked  for 
failure  to  meet  the  standards. 


Water  Required  by  Sheep 

Experiments  have  shown  that  cat- 
tle given  plenty  of  water  with  their 
pasture  contained  more  moisture  and 
less  dry  matter  than  did  the  carcasses 
of  cattle  given  pasture,  but  no  ad- 
ditional moisture.  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  •  principle  of  feeding  that  it 
costs  more  and  more  to  produce 
meat  as  the  moisture  decreases  and 
the  dry  matter  increases.  From 
this  we  are  able  to  deduce  the  fact 
that  it  costs  less  to  grow  the  steers 
that  had  plenty  of  water,  and  so 
made  watery  carcasses  than  it  did 
to  grow  steers  that  had  no  water 
other  than  in  their  food  and  pro- 
duced a  dry  carcass. 

What  is  true  in  the  cases  of  steers 
would  hold  equally  true  with  sheep; 
Sheep  given  plenty  of  water  will  pro- 
duce mutton  more  cheaply  than  will 
those  deprived  of  it.  Muscle  expan- 
sion will  be  more  active  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  r.nd  that  is 
another  reason  whj'  mutton  produc- 
tion would  be  cheaper. 

There  is  considerable  water  in  any 
of  the  pasture  crops  that  sheep  eat, 
and  they  get  still  more  moisture  from 
the  dew  that  collects  on  the  grass 
blades  in  early  morning  and  late  even- 
ing; but  from  these  two  sources, 
while  it  gets  enough  water  to  keep  it 
alive,  a  sheep  still  does  not  get 
enough  to  keep  it  in  the  very  best 
growing  condition  nor  to  keep  all  its 
bodily  processes  going  on  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible. 

There  is  not  an  organ  in  the  body 
that  can  function  properly  without 
water  to  aid  it.  Being  one  of  the 
chief  'constituents  of  blood,  water  is 
carried  to  evefy  part  of  the  system, 
and  not  alone  helps  it  in  getting  its 
nourishment,  but  also  in  ridding  it  of 
impurities.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large 
amount  of  water  must  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  sheep  doing  well.  Enough 
is  not  got  with  the  food  and  this 
amount  should  be  supplemented  by 
all  the  sheep  will  drink  .when  given 
constant  access  to  it. 


Sheep  Soon  Show  Neglect 

Sheep  are  dainty  feeders.  They  will 
not  eat  hay  that  other  stock  has 
mussed  over,  and  they  will  refuse 
grain  taken  from  a  ratty  bin. 

Sheep  should  have  a  well-ventilated 
shed,  high  and  dry.  In  dry  weather 
they  should  be  allowed  their  free- 
dom to  run  out  and  in  at  will. 

Xotliing  will  feel  or  show  neglect 
as  quickly  as  sheep.  Place  the  un- 
thrifty ewes  by  themselves,  and  give 
them  a  little  extra  feed.  Perhaps  they 
are  suffering  from  the  greed  of  the 
bosses  in  the  flock  and  are  not  get- 
ting a  full  ration.  Dip  the  sheep  im- 
mediately after  shearing  and  again  in 
about  three  weeks  to  destroy  ticks 
that  may  have  escaped  at  the  first 
dipping. 

Warm  summer  showers  will  not 
hurt  sheep,  but  cold  rains  are  differ- 
ent. If  you  are  too  busy  to  go  after 
the  sheep  when  you  see  a  storm  com- 
ing up,  why  not  build  them  some  sort 
of  a  shelter  out  in  the  pasture  field? 
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Like  the  Morse's  Hoof 

the  patent  drive  wheel  of  the 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

grips  the  soil  witliout  packing  it.  It  gives  tlie  fl.-it  l)arkwar(l  pressure  that 
enables  the  ToeHoid  to  deliver  so  much  of  Us  power  at  tlie  drawbar. 
The  ToeHold  is  low,  narrow  and  light.  It  weighs  only  8.400  pounds  without 
s.xtensions  or  shields — 10,000  pounds  with  full  equipment.  Its  height  with 
limb  shields  is  only  5  ft.  3  in.,  and  Its  width  with  extensions  but  8  ft.  6  in. 
It  burns  gasoline  or  stove-tops. 

The  ToeHold  is  one  of  the  handiest  tractors  m.-<de.  It  will  plow  as  close  to  the 
trees  as  a  team  and  will  turn  a  10-foot  circle.  It  is  designed  especially  for 
orchard  and  vineyard  work,  but  Is  e.\cellent  for  plowing,  hauling,  and  all 
other  power  jobs. 

The  ToeHold  is  California-built.  Scores  are  in  successful  use  everywhere. 
We  have  interesting  literature  for  you.  Ask  for  it  and  for  the  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


-RUMELY  LINES- 


Kero.*'eU(- Tractors  Tbresliln^  MaclilneH  C'renm  Separators  Koad. Marh ineM 
Statiooary  Eagineti     Corn  MachlneN  Feetl  MIIIm  i.rnin  Flevntorn 

Kn^ine  I*Io\vh  Haling  I'roNMe^t  C^uNoIine  TrarfiirH     Steam  KiiKineM 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  Power- Farming  Machinery  Illinois 

SAN   FR.4NCISCO  PORTt..\ND 
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Pure  Bred  Stock  '[^  East 

Am  making  frequent  trips  to  the  Eastern  livestock  centers  and  make 
personal  selection  of  orders  for  pure  bred  stock  and  grade  dairy  cows. 

My  frequent  carload  and  tralnload  shipments  insure  the  best  possible 
rates  on  ail  kinds  of  livestock.   Call  or  write  me  what  you  need. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Livestock 

721  HE.lRtST  BLDG.,  !S.V>  FR.VN(IS(0. 


Postpaid 

Only  Awl  Selling  as  Low  eta  SOc 

Lowest  price — best  worki    ^^'hy  pay  more f  Scwj 
shoes,   harness,  saddles,    canvas,  carpets,  quilts 
rcp.^irs  shoes,  buuiry  tops,  &c.    Wonderful  con- 
renience  and  money-saver.   Lasts  a  lifetime, 
BIO  winner  (<t  A,:en!.l    Send  50c  today. 
LAWTON  &  BUSH5L\N,    Depl.  1  1  BURUII6T0I. 


1 


98  cents 


.Sure  death  to  gophers.  See  ad.  of 
F.  D.  Chemical  Co.,  page  27. — Advt. 


Put  the  young  ewes  and  the  barren 
ewes  in  a  separate  pen  from  those 
that  are  with  lamb.  They  are  likely 
to  injure  pregnant  ewes  at  feeding 
time  when  all  crowd  in  to  the  feed- 
ing trough  together. 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 


To  »d»erU»«  our  builBcM,  mua  B«w  frlcodi  md  inirwuot  ouro»i»iop» 
of  Wticbei  win  Mod  thlB  •Ufsai  lUUrowl  w»tch  by  lofcl'.  poll  p»id 
forONLY  98  CENTS.  e«il«m«n'iiH«.fQllftlok»lB!lT«rpUi»<l 
cue,  lo^cootlTQ  oa  dl»l.l«*er  cMMmaDt.Mtra  wind  ud  Mt.  •  ptrnoi 
tta«ke«D«T  »na  fully  fnMowed  tot  b  vmts.  e»od  tbta  »d»»rti»«i«l  to  ui 
with  98   CC  NTS  vill  b«  tent  by  ntnnt  dikII  pott  paid. 

gAtiafftct       (U4r»au'*d  Or  ooo^y  ref'itdod.     Bond  98a  todoj.  AddrOM 

R.E.Ct*ALMERS  ft  CO..  538  Se.D«arboniSi.|Cbleaeo>  ( 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down-  the  Cost  of  Paint  Sev- 
enty-five Per  Cent. 

A    Free    Trial    ra<-kai;e    In    .Mailed  to 
Et  eryone  \\  hu  \\  rlten. 

A.  Ij.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  Ailanis,  N.  Y.,  has  disco\ eri'd  a  proc- 
ess of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
witliout  the  use  of  oil.  He  <  alls  it 
Powderpaint.  It  comes  in  the  -orm  of 
a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required 
is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weatner 
proof,  fire-proof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  an.v  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick;  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr  A.  L.  Rice,  M«nufr..  412  North 
St..  .\(ljnn.  X.  Y.,  and  lie  will  wnd  you  a  free 
tti.i!  jui'-kaHL'.  also  color  card  and  full  informa- 
tion ^iinwiuk'  you  lioir  you  can  sare  a  good  many 
doll.irs.     Write  tOHiay. 


'OJAMNTEED-COFFa] 

Guaranteed  to  the  buyer  because  it  is  a  selection  of  the  finest  grown  1 
varieties.  Notable  for  well-balanced  character,  smooth  taste  and  rich 
flavor.  Perfect  coffee  because  specially  imported  and  freshly  roasted  i 
the  day  it  is  sent  to  you.  Low  in  price  because  we  are  importers 
selling  direct  to  you.  CASWELL'S  NATIONAL  CREST  COFFEE  is 
in  .l-lb.  cans,  sent  you  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  for  $2.00.  A  trial  will 
show  you.    Address  with  order 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CQ.  I 

Coffee  Importers,  J 
L      ,',20   FOLSOM    STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

.VImo  UealerH  Id  Spleen,  Teaii,  Extraetn  and  OIItf  OIIh.  ^^^^B 
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The  Ayrshire  a  Dairy  Cow 


-By  C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy.  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Assn. 


AS  a  profitable  dairy  cow  under  any 
and  all  conditions  of  food  and 
care  the  Ayrshire  cow  has  no  rival. 

The  place  of  origin  naturally  fits  lier 
by  nature  to  be  a  hardy,  tough,  rugged 


the  milk  did  not  agree  with  children 
and  calves  that  a  marked  change  was 
observed  when  Ayrshire  milk  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  milk  they  had  been 
using,  and  they  became  strong  and 


Typical  Ayrshire  Covr— One  of  the  Herd  of  the  Stey   Brae  Stock  Farm. 


COW  able  to  withstand  hardship,  and  to 
get  her  living  and  do  well  under  ad- 
verse conditions. 

She  has  by  nature  a  strong  consti- 
tution and  healthy  body,  free  from 
disease,  with  strong  resisting  power 
against  taking  disease  from  her  sur- 
rounding exposure. 

She  is  of  medium  size,  weighing 
from  ten  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds,   when   given   fair  treatment 

liile  growing. 

>he  is  easily  kept,  being  a  vigorous 
KcJer  and  not  over  particular  about 
the  quality  of  her  food,  either  in  the 
stable  or  at  pasture. 

In  the  stable  she  eats  greedily  what- 
ever is  placed  before  her,  and  if  the 
food  happens  to  be  of  inferior  quality 
she  does  not  look  up  at  you  with  re- 
I  roacliful  eyes  or  nose  it  over,  but 

4ins  at  the  top  and  goes  straight 

\vn  through  the  feed,  taking  it  as 

comes,  and  docs  not  seem  to  find 

1  the  quality  of  the  food  until  it  is 
all  gone,  and  then  looks  up  for  more, 
In  the  pasture  she  does  not  wander 
around  hunting  for  sweet  morsels  of 
grass,  but  takes  the  first  that  comes 
to  her  and  fills  herself  with  good 
grass,  poor  grass  or  browse,  anything 
to  fill  up  quickly  with,  and  then  be- 
gins to  chew  her  cud,  which  she  does 
rapidly  and  continually,  whether  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  or  even  on  the  run, 
seeming  to  realize  that  if  she  is  ex- 
pected to  take  home  a  full  pail  of 
milk  she  must  get  busy  in  preparing 

r  the  milking  hour. 

I'robably  this  vigorous  feeding  habit 
Is  what  in  a  great  measure  makes  an 
Ayrshire  cow  always  keep  in  good 
ondition,  and  at  the  same  time  give 

l.irge  supply  of  milk. 

I"he  position  in  the  dairy  that  an 
Ayrshire  cow  lills  to  perfection  is  in 
the  supply  (Tf  milk  for  city  trade  and 
household  use. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  will  produce  the 
most  milk  possible  from  the  food 
consumed. 

The  milk  is  practically  a  4  per  cent 
milk,  which  is  the  standard  quality 
for  market  milk  and  for  tabic  use. 

Ayrshire  milk  is  evenly  balanced 
with  casein  and  butter  fat,  the  butter 
globules  are  small  and  the  curd  is 
friable,  being  easily  disintegrated,  all 
of  which  makes  the  Ayrshire  milk  a 
complete  food,  easily  digested,  and 
particularly  adapted  to  invalids  and 
growing  children. 

It  has  often  been  found  that  when 


healthy  through  the  continued  use  of 
Ayrshire  milk. 

While  the  Ayrshire  cow  has  almost 
always  been  kept  for  the  milk  sup- 
ply, the  high  quality  of  her  milk  in 
butter  fat  strongly  indicates  that  she 
could  easily  take  a  position  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  butter  cow  if  it  was 
desired  and  if  bred  for  a  butter  cow. 

While  the  Ayrshire  is  in  no  manner 
a  beef  animal  exclusively,  she  is  well 
adapted  to  turn  into  beef  after  her 
days  of  usefulness  in  the  dairy  are 
over,  because  she  fattens  quickly  and 
by  conformation  is  adapted  to  making 
a  fine  quantity  of  fine  quality  beef, 
being  heavy  in  the  hind  quarters,  thick 
on  the  loin,  small  boned  and  meat  of 
good  rich  color,  well  flecked  with 
tallow  through  the  meat,  giving  it  an 
attractive  look. 

Butchers  are  always  pleased  to  get 
Ayrshire  beef,  because,  as  they  say, 
it  cuts  up  well. 

Ayrshire  steers  are  very  profitable 
to  feed,  as  they  are  quick  growing, 
easily  kept,  always  look  fat  and  weigh 
heavy  for  their  size. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Ayrshire  is 
a  handsome  cow,  and  very  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  is  a  good  all-round  dairy 
cow — none  better. 


State  Fair  Directors 

E.  Franklin,  recently  appointed  on 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
Governor  Johnson,  is  a  man  of  broad 
experience  regarding  the  ranging  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  valuable  member  of  the  board  as 
representing  these  interests. 

Regarding  his  ability  as  a  breeder 
of  pure-bred  livestock,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  can  cover  the  field  as  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  as  E.  W.  Howard,  who 
lately  resigned  from  the  board. 

It  is  urged  for  the  pure-bred  inter- 
ests that  when  Governor  Johnson  fills 
the  vacancies  which  arc  now  open  on 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  one 
of  them  will  be  filled  by  a  man  who 
has  given  his  time  and  energy  to 
practical  lines  of  pure-bred  livestock. 

The  livestock  show  is  one  of  the 
great  drawing  cards  at  our  State  Fair. 
Unless  some  of  the  directors  are  con- 
versant with  the  pure-bred  work  there 
will  be  little  to  insure  creditable  live- 
stock exhibits. 


OLIVER  ENGINE  GANG 


ITS  WINNING  FEATURES. 

Strongest,  most  compact  and  shortest.  All  sizes.  Plowbottoms 
operated  singly.  Will  not  choke.  Large  gang  wheels.  Large  rolling 
coulters.  Easiest  lift.  Uniform  depth  in  uneven  ground  automatically 
maintained.  Sections  flexible  and  detachable.  Depth  regulation  easy 
for  shallow  or  deep  plowing.  Steel  or  chilled  bottoms.  Cheap  shares. 
Write  for  Circular  A  for  full  details. 

Sold  subject  to  trial  demonstration  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest 
plow  makers  in  the  world. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rigid  main  frame 
Jointed  pole 


How  About  Your  Harvest? 

A  certain  farmer  found  himself  confronted 
with  the  Scime  problem  at  every  harvest — 

his  yields  seldom  reached  the 
mark  they  should.  His  profits 
were  disappointing  and,  some- 
times, distressingly  small.  He 
sought  for  the  cause  without 
success — until  one  day  he  read  a 


gr 


crops 
(often 

doubling  them) 
from  the  same 
land,  at  pro- 
portionately smaller  cost, 
by  using  Cutaway  (Clark)  disk  har- 
rows. He  got  an  entirely  new  idea  about 
disk  harrows  and  disk  harrowing. 
Do  you  know  how  much  you  lose  where 
there  are  little  hard  ridges  bctv.-cen  the 
surface  and  the  subsoil  in  your  fields  ? 
Often  the  surface  looks  mellow  and  fine, 
and  you  are  deceived.  Do  you  know  how 
much  you  lose  every  year  because  there 
is  a  clumpy  strata  between  the  seed-bed 
and  the  subsoil  ?  You  can  stop  these 
losses.  Cutaway  (Clark)  disk  harrows 
pulverize  all  the  soil 
to  the  full  depth  to 
which  they  run,  and 
they  are  lighter 
draft  than 
other  har- 
rows, size  for 
size.  There 
is  a  style 
and  size 
for  every 

farmer.  In  our  catalog  you  will  find  illus- 
trated and  described  Double  Action  Engine 
Harrows;  Double  Actions  for  horse  power 
for  both  orchard  and  field  work;  Corn 
and  Cotton  Harrows;  one-horse  Iiar- 
rows  for  field,  grove  and  garden;  Bush 
and  Bog  Plows;  Right  Lap  Plows; 
California  Orchard  Plows — in  fact,  the 
tool  you  need.  Remember,  our  catalog 
"The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage, ' '  is  free 
for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  996  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONM 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 


advertisement  about  Jim,  the  farmer 
whose  land  produced  double  that  of  his 
neighbor's,  simply  because  he  took  a 
look  ahead  to  the  harvest  when  mak- 
ing the  first  preparation  for  planting. 
He  followed  the  advice  Jim  gave  his 
50%-farmer  neighbor  and  that  very 
day  wrote  to  us  for  a  copy  of  "  T/ie  Soil 
and  Intensive  Tillage."  In  it  he  read 
about  the  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  soil,  about  how  plants 
feed,  and  about  intensive  tillage.  He 
learned  that  he  could  make  much  larger 
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Success  Out  of  Failure  in  the  Hog  Game 


-By  E.  E.  Miller- 


'X'  HE  doctor  told  Howard  Barry 
^  that  he  would  have  to  give  up 
his  confining  work  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco insurance  oflficc  and  get  out  in 
the  open.  This  was  four  years  ago 
in  October. 

After  much  searching,  Barry  rented 
twenty  acres  of  land  near  San  Jose, 
nine  of  which  were  in  prunes,  three 
in  mixed  fruits  and  tlie  rest  open 
land.  Around  the  place  was  a  hog 
tight  fence,  and  this  was  Barry's 
downfall.  When  the  real  estate  man 
told  him  the  nature  of  the  fence,  he 
tiiougiit  of  the  two-ounce  pork  chops 
he  used  to  buy  for  five  cents  apiece; 
also,  he  remembered  having  read 
somewhere  that  there  were  barrels  of 
money  in  the  hog  game,  and  he  de- 
cided then  and  there  to  jump  into 
the  business. 

"It  was  a  case  where  ignorance 
was  almost  bliss,"  says  Barry.  "There 
was  hardly  a  day  during  the  first 
year  that  I  did  not  curse  my  luck 
and  wish  every  hog  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  But  I  couldn't  quit  until 
I  broke  even,  and  I'm  glad  now  that 
1  didn't,  for  I  think  I  see  my  way 
clear  to  make  money  out  of  my  ex- 
periences in  the  hog  business. 

"I  made  my  first  mistake  when  I 
bought  my  sows.  I  got  them  one  or 
two  at  a  time  from  different  farmers 
until  I  had  eleven.  I  put  them  to- 
gether in  the  orchard,  and  that's 
where  I  made  an  error.  They 
all  seemed  healthy  enough  when  I 
bought  them,  but  somehow,  from  the 
excitement  of  the  trip  or  the  change, 
they  all  took  sick  and  three  of  them 
died. 

"But  when  I  bought  my  registered 
Duroc  Red  boar  I  kept  him  away 
from  the  other  stock  for  two  weeks 
until  every  chance  of  his  bringing 
sickness  has  vanished.  I  have  a  pen 
built  now  especially  for  this  purpose, 
and  whenever  I  get  any  new  blood, 
it  doesn't  matter  if  they  come  from 
the  cleanest  piggery  in  California, 
they  are  quarantined  for  two  weeks. 
Besides,  I  have  an  old  shoe  brush 
with  which  I  scrub  them  with  sheep 
dip,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"But  in  the  loss  of  the  three  sows 
I  found  that  my  troubles  had  only 
started.  I  was  soon  troubled  about 
feed.  It  didn't  take  the  eight  sows 
long  to  eat  up  all  the  grass  and 
fallen  fruit  on  the  place.  In  a  shed 
I  found  about  a  ton  of  moldy  prunes. 
I  began  giving  them  to  the  hogs,  but 
they  did  not  do  very  well  until  a 
neighbor  recommended  that  I  scald 
the  prunes  in  boiling  water  and  then 
pour  off  the  scum,  letting  them  soak. 
I  did  this  and  the  sows  picked  up  and 
did  better  right  away. 

".About  two  months  before  the 
sows  were  ready  to  farrow,  I  had  a 
chance  to  buy  a  lot  of  barley  that 
had  been  damaged  in  a  warehouse 
fire.  By  pouring  this  on  the  ground 
under  a  shed  and  turning  it  over  each 
day,  I  succeeded  in  drying  it  so  that 
it  would  not  mold.  I  then  began 
feeding  this  whole  barley  to  the  sows 
and  it  was  here  I  made  another 
grave  mistake.  Fortunately,  a  large 
portion  of  the  barley  passed  through 
them  undigested,  but  still  they  re- 
tained enough  to  become  very  fat. 
The  dry  barley  also  constipated 
them  and  I  had  to  keep  Epsom  salts 
in  the  bottom  of  their  drinking 
water. 

"Then  a  month  before  they  were 
ready  to  farrow  I  fixed  pens  in  an 
old  shed  and  put  the  sows  in  there; 
another  piece  of  foolishness.  Finally 
the  little  pigs  came.  From  the  eight 
sows,  51  pigs  were  born;  but  18  died 
within  two  days.  One  fat  sow  was 
so  clumsy  that  she  stepped  on  three 
of  her  pigs  and  another  sow  ate  two 
of  hers,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  I  had  but  28  pigs. 

"You  can  see  that  my  first  year's 


experience  in  the  hog  business  was 
a  flat  failure,  but  I  had  learned  a  lot. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  plant 
three  acres  in  alfalfa  and  two  in  yel- 
low tankard  beets  and  carrots.  I 
wanted  them  for  the  sows  so  that 
they  would  have  green,  succulent 
feed  all  the  time  and  the  dangers  of 
constipation  would  be  lessened.  Then 
I  took  what  barley  I  had  left  and 
had  it  ground  and  I  found  that  I 
saved  at  least  a  third  of  it.  And  I 
never  again  penned  my  farrowing 
sows  until  after  the  pigs  were  born. 
I  find  that  they  do  100  per  cent  bet- 
ter if  they  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
and  get  plenty  of  exercise  during 
this  period. 

"When  my  sows  are  kcavy  with 


pig  1  make  it  a  point  never  to  give 
them  any  dry  feed,  nor  do  I  let  them 
get  fat.  During  the  winter  I  give 
them  mangels  or  carrots,  a  weak  slop 
occasionally  of  crushed  barley  and 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  soaked  in  water. 
I  find  that  feeding  my  alfalfa  in  this 
manner  is  a  considerable  saving. 
They  do  not  waste  half  as  much  as 
they  do  when  it  is  fed  dry.  Another 
thing  I  have  learned  in  regard  to  my 
alfalfa  pasturage.  Because  of  the 
small  plot  that  I  have  in  alfalfa,  I 
have  found  that  it  pays  me  better 
not  to  let  the  hogs  on  the  pasture  at 
all,  but  in  the  summer  I  cut  it  and 
fed  it  green.  Eacli  day  I  cut  a  patch 
with  a  scythe  and  then  turn  the 
sprinkler  on  it.     In  that  way  I  get 


The  Hog  an  Income  Producer 


-By  Sam  Raddon- 


^^'X'HIS  little  pig  went  to  market, 
^  and  helped  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage on  the  old  homestead,"  might  be 
a  new  adaptation  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Northwest  has  so  much  attention  been 


to  market"  they  will  brmg  at  least 
$9.80.  This  will  cover  the  cost  of 
feedmg  all  the  pigs,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $24.83  from  the  penny  bank  trans- 
action. 

What  next?  The  profits  will  be  in- 
vested in  thoroughbred  Duroc  Jerseys 


This  «UttIe"  pis  went  to  market. 


given  to  the  raising  of  hogs.  Not  a 
less,  but  rather  a  more  important 
feature,  too,  is  that  at  the  foundation 
of  this  new  "back  to  the  hog"  move- 
ment, there  is  a  well-defined  pro- 
gramme of  scientific  education  being 
executed  The  recent  ten-day  trip  of 
a  "hog  special"  sent  out  and  equipped 
by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  the  railroad  companies,  as  a 
demonstration  train,  is  but  one  of 
many  details  of  this  campaign  of 
education. 

Hog-raising  and  specific  study  of 
scientific  breeding  is  an  investment 
rather  than  a  speculation. 

Witness  the  case  of  the  "little  pig 
that  went  to  market,"  which  hap- 
pened to  begin  its  career  down  in  the 
Rogue  River  country  in  Oregon. 

On  Christmas  morning  when  the 
family  youngster's  savings  bank  was 
opened  it  was  found  to  contain  $4.83. 
Of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  the  lad's 
father  bought  him  a  young  sow,  at 
an  expenditure  of  $4.50,  the  lad  re- 
taining the  33  cents  for  sweets.  The 
following  .August  the  sow  gave  six 
pigs.  Mother  and  sow  was  then  fat- 
tened for  three  weeks,  "went  to  mar- 
ket" and  was  sold  for  $11.83.  A  little 
later  four  of  the  pigs  were  sold  for  $13. 

The  two  remaining  pigs  weigh  70 
pounds  each  and  when  they  too  "go 


and  there  is  no  telling  where  the 
money-making  will  end. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  ideas 
of  scientific  hog  culture  is  the  in- 
creased attention  being  paid  to 
proper,  comfortable  and  sanitary 
housings  for  the  drove  and  the  litter. 
A  model  plant,  embodying  the  latest 
and  best  ideas  in  hogliouscs,  is  the 
electric-lighted,  concrete  structure  re- 
cently completed  by  State  Senator  D. 
A.  Scott,  near  Ritzville,  Washington. 
Others  are  following  his  lead. 

The  hog  is  certainly  coming  into 
its  own.  County  agriculturists  are 
urging  farmers  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  hogs  rather  than  specializing 
in  other  lines.  County  fairs  are  going 
to  oflfer  prizes  to  children  for  record 
hog-fattcning.  There  are  better 
I)rofits  in  corn  and  alfalfa  on  the  hoof 
than  otherwise. 

To  receive  top  of  the  market  prices 
the  hog  should  be  sold  when  it  weighs 
about  200  pounds  and  not  more  than 
225  pounds.  Buyers  are  demanding 
not  excessively  fat  or  lean  bacon,  but 
that  of  medium  growth,  and  that  is 
the  kind  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
When  there  is  less  profit  in  lard  than 
there  is  in  meat  it  will  pay  to  raise 
medium-sized  hogs  for  the  market. 

The  hog  has  come  to  stay. 


I 


a  much  larger  tonnage  per  year  tha 
if  I  allowed  the  hogs  to  eat  it  off. 

"I  have  a  great  deal  of  fruit  on  th 
place  which  I  utilize,  but  green  frui 
scours  the  hogs  badly  unless  some| 
dry  feed  is  given  in  conjunction  wit 
it.  So  now  I  feed  a  little  hay  and 
barley  when  they  are  eating  fruit.  I 
make  a  saving  in  my  dry  hay  by 
feeding  it  on  a  dry,  hard  piece  of  '» 
ground.  By  scattering  it  lightly 
over  the  surface  the  hogs  can  pick  it 
up  and  very  little  is  trampled  under 
foot,  which  would  happen  were  it 
thrown  in  piles. 

"One  fruit  that  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  bother  at  first  was  figs.  I 
have  several  trees  of  the  Mission 
variety,  and  they  are  very  prolific 
bearers.  I  discovered  that  I  could 
not  let  the  hogs  pick  up  the  figs  fromi; 
under  the  tree  because  they  steppedw 
on  more  than  they  ate,  and,  besides.R 
they  scoured  badly.  But  I  founds 
that  by  scalding  the  figs  and  feeding  i 
them  in  troughs  there  is  no  waste  ' 
and  the  scouring  is  lessened. 

"At  first  I  was  also  troubled  with, 
lice  and  fleas.    The  sows  spent  most  > 
of  their  time  scratching  against  the 
trees.    To  get  rid  of  them  I  heated 
caldron  after    caldron  of   hot  water ' 
and  threw  it  in  the  shed  where  they.> 
stayed      I  then    sprayed  the  place- 
with  a  strong  solution    of  carbolic, 
acid,  and  afterward  whitewashed  it., 
I  tried  spraying  the  hogs,  shuttinn 
them  in  small    pens    and  covering^ 
them  with  sheep  dip,  but  they  stilK 
scratched.     So  I   got  into  the  pensj 
and  tied  the  sows  down  and  scrubbedf 
under  their  ears  and  legs.     In  this( 
way  I  got  rid  of  vermin  and  it  has.^ 
paid  me,  for  I  find  that  they  respond, 
to  feed  better  when  they  are  clean. 

"For  keeping  the  hog's  syste 
toned  up,  I  always  have  a  trough  oj 
salt  near  their  watering  place.  Be 
sides  this,  I  frequently  scatter  sul- 
phur and  wood  ashes  in  tlieir  feed. 
Then  every  spring  and  fall  I  put  tur- 
pentine or  coal  oil  in  their  feed  to 
kill  off  worms  and  the  like.  An-, 
other  item,  I  always  keep  their  water 
fresh.  Every  day  I  see  that  clean: 
water  is  put  in  their  trough.  ! 

"One  help  that  I  picked  up 
Newman  has  added  wonderfully  t 
the  comfort  of  the  hogs.  I  noticei 
that  during  the  summer  when 
would  make  wallowing  ponds  foi 
them  that  sometimes  the  mud  woul 
cake  and  a  scab  would  form  under  i 
So  when  I  saw  a  concrete  wallow 
ing  pen  I  made  my  hogs  a  small  one» 
8  by.  10  feet.  During  the  hot  weathei 
the  hogs  spend  most  of  the  day  in  i 
It  is  six  inches  deep,  so  that  there 
no  danger  of  the  pigs  drowning 

"Thus  by  handling  my  hogs  prop^ 
erly,  especially  the  farrowing  sowsjf- 
I  have  made  success  out  of  failure  in 
the  hog  game.  This  last  season  r 
had  an  average  of  a  little  better  than 
nine  pigs  to  the  sow.  That  is,  with 
three  sows  now  I  raised  as  many 
pigs  as  I  did  with  eight  my  first 
year.  As  a  result,  I  carried  five  sows 
when  they  were  virtually  a  dead  loss 
to  me  And  it  is  in  the  litters  that, 
the  hog  raiser  either  loses  or  make* 
money.  Where  a  sow  can't  raise  si* 
pigs  or  more  she  is  a  failure,  or  at 
least  the  man  that  is  handling  her  ifc: 
Either  the  sow  should  go  out 
business  or  the  man.  Of  course 
the  man  keeps  it  up  long  enough,  h^. 
will  go  out  eventually. 

"My  advice  to  one  starting  in  the 
hog  business  is  to  go  slow  the  first 
year.  Experiment  on  only  a  few 
hogs,  so  if  failure  comes  the  lost 
will  be  small.  Also -Conditions  vary 
in  different  localities,  especially  in 
feeding,  and  one  must  regulate  his 
feeding  operations  to  get  the  best 
gains  for  the  least  money.  What  it 
an  expensive  feed  for  one  may  be  • 
cheap  feed  for  his  neighbor." 
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Livestock  Progress  Last  Year 


■pETTER  than  any  other  single 
*^  thing  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  livestock 
statistics  January  1,  1914,  shows  the 
way  that  livestock  is  progressing. 
This  report  gives  the  number  of  the 
different  kinds  of  livestock  on  Ameri- 
can farms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  four  years,  also  values  of  same 
and  the  way  they  compare  with  other 
years. 

Horses  and  mules  each  increased 
slightly  in  numbers  and  decreased 
slightly  in  average  value;  milch  cows 
more  than  hold  their  own  in  num- 
ber and  also  have  advanced  greatly 
in  price  in  the  year,  averaging  in 
value  8.92  per  head  more  than  in 
1913;  other  cattle  (beef)  fell  off  in 
number  but  increased  in  individual 
and  total  value;  swine  fell  off  consid- 
erably in  numbers,  but  increased 
somewhat  in  average  value;  sheep 
decreased  greatly  in  numbers  but  are 
stated  to  have  gained  slightly  in 
average  value.  The  total  value  on 
January  1,  1914,  of  all  animals 
enumerated  is  given  at  $5,891,229,000, 
against  $5,501,783,000  on  January  1, 
1913,  a  gain  in  value  for  the  year  of 
7.1  per  cent 

The  number  and  average  value  per 
head  of  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals on  these  two  dates  are  stated  in 
the  report  as  follows: 

Number  Value 

Horses,    1914   20,962,000  $109.32 

Horses,    1913   20,567,000  110.77 

Mules,  1914   4,449,000  123,85 

Mules,  1913   4,386,000  124.31 

Milch  cows,  1914—  20;737,000  53.94 
Milch  cows,  1913—  20,497,000  45.03 
Other  cattle,  1914—  35,855,000  31.13 
Other  cattle,  1913—  36,030,000  26.36 

Sheep,  1914   49,719,000  4.04 

Sheep,  1913   51,482,000  3.94 

Swine,  1914   58,933,000  10.40 

Swine,  1913   61,178,000  9.86 

How  accurate  these  figures  are  can- 
not be  stated.  Last  year  severe  criti- 
cism was  aroused  by  a  similar  report, 
but  since  the  estimates  were  made 
by  about  the  same  set  of  men,  they 
can  be  fairly  used  for  comparison. 
Inaccuracies  are  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  sheep  are  stated  to  be  more 
valuable  than  a  year  ago  in  spite  of 
the  way  that  free  wool  hit  the  in- 
dustry very  hard.  Sheep  increased 
during  1910,  but  have  fallen  off  in 
numbers  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mil- 
Commissioner  Lively  Returns. 

D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  livestock,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  South  America 
as  a  member  of  the  South  American, 
Commission  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 

The  commission  made  a  most  ex- 
tensive trip  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica, traveling  down  the  eastern  sec- 
tion and  up  the  Pacific  coast  Mr. 
Lively  reports  a  wonderful  interest 
in  livestock,  especially  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  where  on  one  ranch  he 
saw  3,000  registered  Shorthorns  and 
2,000  registered  Herefords.  At  the 
head  of  this  Shorthorn  herd  was  a 
bull  which  cost  $32,000  at  public  sale. 
This  bull's  mother  was  bred  and  owned 
by  C.  E.  Leonard  of  Bell  Air,  Mo., 
thus  showing  what  the  blood  of  the 
great  Lavendar  Viscount  (twice 
champion  of  America)  has  done  for 
the  Shorthorn  breed  in  our  own  and 
other  countries. 

Coming  up  the  Pacific  coast 
through  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru  and 
northward,  Mr.  Lovely  reports  a 
very  intelligent  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  livestock  of  all  kinds, 
and  finds  the  promise  of  extensive 
trade  from  our  Pacific  coast  to  these 
South  American  countries. 


lion  and  a  half  per  year  ever  since. 

The  other  kinds  of  animals,  except 
swine  and  beef  cattle,  have  been  prac- 
tically holding  their  own,  or  better. 
We  cannot  do  without  the  horse  or 
mule.  The  greatly  increased  value  of 
the  milch  cow  emphasizes  the  firm 
basis  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  al- 
though the  decrease  in  range  cattle 
is  easily  explained  by  the  decreasing 
amount  of  range  land,  cattle  prices 
have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  that 
industry  is  on  an  excellent  footing. 
The  decrease  in  swine  population  is 
due  to  temporary  causes  like  hog 
cholera.  The  use  of  hog  cholera 
serum  has  removed  the  greatest  risk 
from  cholera  and  there  is  not  one 
branch  of  the  stock  business,  except 
possibly  sheep  growing,  but  what 
looks  out  on  a  bright  future. 


Cleanliness  means  much  in  the 
management  of  sheep. 


Our  stock  ot  proper  commercial  varieties  of  citrus  trees  never  was 
better  than  now.    The  varieties  we  recommend  as  staple  and  commercial  are 

Eureka  Lemons  and 
Washington  Navel  Oranges 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  known  standard  varie- 
ties and  others  that  are  not  so  well  known  and  proven  and  that  are  really 
novelties.    Eureka  Lemons  and  Washington  Navel  Oranges  are  the  known, 

tried  and  proven  commercial  varieties. 

"We  will  gladly  quote  prices  on  one  tree  or  on  a  carload. 

TfiQ  FRESl* 

1824  Tulare  St., 

Fresno,  Cal. 


For  Value  Received  -  -  $1,785 

A  full  forty-five  horse  power  motor  built  in  the  Apperson  Way — T-Head 
cylinders  cast  separately.  Oiling  and  cooling  systems  that  conserve  the  power 
of  the  engine  and  get  it  to  the  rear  wheels — not  into  the  muffler.  A  patented 
contracting  band  clutch  that  won't  slip,  won't  grab  and  needs  no  attention. 

Apperson  "Jack  Rabbit"  Four  Forty-five 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Hills" 


These  are  a  few  of  the  real  merits.  The 
one-hundred-cents-on-the-doUar  proved  effi- 
cient values  in  every  Apperson  car. 

Our  overhead  expense  is  low.  Every  officer 
in  the  Company  holds  an  active  position.  There 
is  no  "deadwood."  No  fancy  salaries  paid  to 
do-nothing  officers  and  dummy  directors. 


Our  production  is  relatively  small.  Never 
will  we  permit  it  to  reach  the  point  where 
quantity  interferes  with  quality.  The  elYorts 
of  a  know-how  organization  are  concentrated 
on  a  limited  number  of  cars — all  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  right  manufacture  of  a 
service-giving  car  at  this  within-reach-and- 
reason  price  of  $1,785.00. 


The  illustration  above  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  car's  graceful  beauty.  Get  in 
touch  with  our  distributor  nearest  you  and  see  it  Prove  for  yourself  by  actual 
road  work  its  power,  speed  and  smooth  running  qualities — that  in  it  there  arc  units 
of  value  to  the  full  untonni  of  the  punhaxe  price  Or  write  us  direct  for  Complete 
Art  Catalog  showing  ms  well  the  Light  Four  Forty-flve  at  $1,600 ;  the  Six  Forty- 
flve-fifty-eight  at  $2,200. 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Company 

305  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana 

Apperson  Distributors  in  California 

Los  Angeles  The  Leon  T.  Shettler  Co. 

San  Francisco  Myers  Motor  Car  Co. 
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PROBABLY  never  before  has  every  branch  of  California  agriculture 
faced  so  favorable  a  season  as  it  does  now.  Often  conditions  that 
are  excellent  for  one  crop  are  rather  unfavorable  for  something  else, 
but  as  the  warmth  of  spring  time  develops  one  can  hardly  point  to  a 
single  phase  of  California  agriculture  where  improvement  could  reas- 
onably be  desired.  Warm  winter  rains  have  filled  the  soil  with  mois- 
ture and  snows  are  plentiful  on  the  Sierras.  Livestock  have  had  no 
weather  to  oppress  them  and  they  are  grazing  knee  deep  in  pasture. 
The  grain  acreage  is  greater  than  for  decades  and  in  better  condition 
as  well.  Rains  stopped  just  at  the  right  time  to  give  farmers  plenty 
opportunity  to  catch  up  with  their  work.  Cool  nights  have  held  back 
fruit  buds  to  normal  during  clear  weather;  fruit  trees  were  never  more 
full  of  buds  nor  had  better  prospects  of  turning  those  bu<.rs  into  fruit. 
Stockman,  fruit  grower  and  general  farmer  all  find  things  as  they 
should  be.  Material  development  is  making  rapid  strides  and  the  eyes 
of  America  and  the  world  are  pointed  our  way.  Even  the  prospect  of 
bumper  crops  does  not  suggest  poor  prices,  as  it  sometimes  does,  for 
markets  are  in  excellent  shape  in  spite  of  dull  financial  conditions. 
They  have  been  getting  better  of  recent  years  and  now  financial  con- 
ditions are  brightening  immensely,  and  the  Panama  Canal  will  open  to 
us  quick  transportation,  cheap  transportation  and  new  and  hungry 
world  markets.  Climatically,  economically  and  otherwise  California 
agriculture  faces  a  great  period  of  prosperity. 

GOO 

A  S  California  looks  out  upon  new  conditions,  Orchard  and  Farm 
undertakes  as  definitely  as  possible  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  in  practical  and  successful  agricultural  methods.  One  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  agriculture  of  the  future  is  intensive  live- 
stock farming,  where  the  owner  of  the  "little  farm  well  tilled"  and  of 
a  big  one,  too,  will  do  his  part  in  producing  high  class  animals  for 
meat,  milk  production  or  labor.  One  of  the  clearest  things  to-day  is 
the  changing  aspect  of  Livestock  production.  One  definite  method  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  in  establishing  these  new  conditions  is  indicated 
in  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Intensive  Livestock  Pro- 
duction," the  first  of  which,  on  the  production  of  the  draft  horse, 
appears  in  this  issue  and  will  be  followed  by  others  on  the  handling 
of  other  domestic  animals.  All  of  our  livestock  department,  in  fact, 
relates  to  improved  livestock  methods.  The  present  issue  is  typical 
of  those  to  follow. 

GOO 

'T'RACTORS,  gas  engines,  electric  motors,  pumps  and  other  means 
of  putting  mechanical  force  to  the  aid  of  agriculture  are  probably 
the  greatest  single  agency  in  developing  modern  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  tractor  demonstrations  which  Orchard  and  Farm  is 
conducting,  one  held  at  Fresno,  February  19  to  21,  and  the  other  to  be 
held  at  Marysville,  March  5  to  7,  also  indicate  the  commanding  posi- 
tion that  this  journal  is  taking  in  helping  the  farmer  to  farm  to  most 
advantage.  Tractors  have  been  designed  for  almost  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  and  they  are  no  more  of  an  experiment  than  the  automobile. 
These  demonstrations  will  simply  show  every  one  that  attends  what 
tractors  are  best  suited  for  his  special  work,  how  well  they  can  do  it, 
methods  of  management,  cost  of  operation  and  everything  that  relates 
to  tractors  on  the  farm.  Likewise  there  will  be  seen  in  operation 
many  types  of  plows,  cultivators  and  other  tools  used  for  soil  man- 
agement. There  is  not  a  method  that  could  be  devised  that  would  be 
so  helpful  to  a  farmer  in  learning  about  farm  equipment  for  good 
tillage  as  these  demonstrations.  Every  person  in  California  interested 
in  tractors  and  soil  management  is  herewith  invited  to  attend  the 
demonstration.  You  will  be  well  entertained  by  Orchard  and  Farm 
and  by  the  good  people  of  Marysville  and  Yuba  City.  The  demon- 
station  at  Fresno  in  February  showed  the  pleasure  and  value  of 
attendance. 


"VJ^  HILE  we  all  know  that  agriculture  is  the  most  progressive,  sci- 
entific, intellectual,  serviceable  and  desirable  profession  in 
existence,  a  rei)ort  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
month  emphasized  the  fact.  It  states,  after  an  investigation  of  farm 
profits  and  education,  that  "farmers  with  a  high  school  education 
make  nearly  double  the  average  income  of  those  with  merely  a  com- 
mon school  education.  .  .  .  No  one  ever  hears  a  farmer  regret 
that  he  spent  a  part  of  his  early  life  in  school."  The  reports  also  show 
that  as  a  rule  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  prosjierity  with  the 
amount  of  education  obtained,  going  from  no  education  to  common 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  rule  holds  true,  whether  a 
man  is  an  owner  or  tenant  farmer.  Another  thing  mentioned  is  that 
the  earlier  in  life  a  man  .starts  farming,  the  better  success,  as  a  rule, 
he  makes  out  of  it.  Moral:  If  you  are  not  farming  and  want  to  be, 
hurry  up  about  it.  Also,  keep  learning  all  the  time,  or  you  will  get 
left.  We  firmly  believe  that  success  in  farming  through  education 
comes,  not  from  what  a  man  has  learned,  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
continues  to  read  and  study  all  he  can.  Any  natural  farmer  that  tries 
to  keep  up  to  date  will  more  than  win. 

G      G  O 

'T'lIE  University  of  California  was  having  its  say  about  agricultural 
education  from  another  angle  while  the  above  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture report  was  going  abroad.  It  told  of  the  widespread  demand  in 
California  for  an  agricultural  education.  The  university  has  started 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  and  other  subjects.  By  Febru- 
ary 1,  1,992  per.sons  had  enrolled  for  agricultural  courses  and  only  519 
in  other  university  subjects,  so  that  agricultural  education  in  Califor- 
nia is  about  four  times  as  popular  as  all  other  kinds  of  education  put 
together.  No  wonder  California  hums  with  progress!  Incidentally 
and  in  line  with  the  above,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  is  so  much  in  demand  that  it  takes  about 
half  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  this 
one  branch  of  the  University,  and  then  the  faculty  is  nearly  swamped 
with  work  and  is  having  more  to  do  all  the  time.  These  agricultural 
courses  by  correspondence,  by  the  way,  cost  only  white  paper  and 
postage  and  those  1992  mail  order  pupils  will  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  when  all  our  farm  population  (and  city  population  that 
wants  to  get  back  to  the  land)  realize  just  what  is  offered.  A  circular 
issued  last  month  by  the  University  at  Berkeley  and  given  free  on  re- 
quest will  give  details. 

GOO 

T  T  ma}'  not  be  right  to  give  too  great  a  dose  of  scientific  agriculture 
all  at  once,  but  another  circular  issued  by  the  University  forces  our 
hand.  It  tells  about  farm  advisers  and  it  is  worth  reading  for  its  own 
merit  and  for  an  interesting  story  contained  therein.  For  $2,000  per 
year  any  county  in  California  can  get  a  farm  adviser  whose  full  salary, 
but  not  expenses,  will  be  paid  by  the  University.  He  will  bring  the 
newer  points  of  scientific  agriculture  and  modern  business  methods 
back  to  the  farm  itself,  give  details  on  things  most  farmers  know  ought 
to  be  done  but  don't  know  quite  how  to  do,  and  help  along  in  public 
work  that  everybody  wants  but  nobody  does  because  it  is  everybody's 
business.  K  couple  of  counties  have  the  advisers  alreadj',  others  are 
after  their  men,  and  the  best  men  will  go  to  the  counties  that  get 
busy  first.  If  you  think  that  the  advice  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  worth 
taking,  you  will  see  that  your  county  gets  a  farm  adviser  as  soon 
as  it  can. 

GOG 

ZOOMING  back  to  the  delights  of  the  present  season,  hardly  a.  single 
fact  is  .so  agreeable  as  the  way  that  our  citrus  trees  have  shown  an 
ability  to  "come  back"  after  the  big  freeze  of  January,  1913,  the  w-orst 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Ovir  191.'i  crop  was  lost,  it  is  true,  ex- 
cept where  the  growers  fought  the  weather  and  saved  their  fruit,  but 
the  forecast  of  shipments  of  the  season  now  in  progress  shows  that 
even  trees  hard  hit  by  the  cold  are  coming  ahead  wonderfully  and 
that  we  are  not  only  making  up  lost  ground  but  that  the  season  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ever  and  much  larger  than  that  of  1912. 
Our  groves  north  of  the  Tehachapi  have  produced  the  largest  and 
finest  crop  ever  shipped,  but  the  northern  trees  were  not  badly  hurt 
and  were  known  to  be  hardy,  and  now  it  is  proved  that  in  the  main 
citrus  districts  in  southern  California  the  trees  are  far  from  weaklings 
also,  for  they  are  producing  big  crops.  This  is  easily  e.xplained  as  the 
effect  of  the  climate.  Both  trees  and  fruit  from  warm,  humid  cli- 
mates, like  Florida,  are  much  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  trees  in 
California,  and  now  it  is  shown  that  even  when  our  trees,  made  hardy 
by  our  dry  atmosphere,  are  badly  hit,  they  recover  readily  from  the 
same  amount  of  injury  that  would  leave  a  tree  in  a  less  bracing  climate 
an  invalid  for  years. 

O      G  G 

T  N  our  modern  agriculture  a  fundamental  thing  is  to  handle  the  farm 
produce  so  as  to  get  full  value  without  the  middleman  gouging  all 
the  profits  and  demoralizing  the  market  as  well.  California  farmers 
are  world  famed  for  the  way  they  by  co-operation  hav^  broken  the 
rule  of  the  middlemen.  Citrus  growers,  walnut  and  almond  growers, 
lima  bean  growers,  raisin  growers,  berry  growers  and  others  in  greater 
or  less  degree  have  undertaken  co-operative  marketing  and  are  gain- 
ing in  strength  every  year. 
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Right  Agricultural  Policies  in  California 


TT  is  at  this  time,  when  the  warmth  of  spring 
^  makes  itself  clearly  felt,  the  trees  begin  to  burst 
their  buds  and  livestock  production  takes  on  new 
features,  that  the  California  farmer  can  best  figure 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  In  a  double  sense 
is  this  season  a  new  start,  for  there  is  lots  of 
moisture  in  the  ground,  everything  is  favorable  for 
progress,  and  the  development  that  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  past  two  very  dry  years  can  go 
forward  in  full  force. 

In  the  most  prominent  place  of  all  should  be 
put  the  economic  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducer. Only  by  getting  full  value  for  his  products 
can  he  farm  properly,  or  will  the  State  thrive. 
Correct  farming  methods  are  needed,  but  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  get  these  is  to  make 
farming  a  financial  success.  When 
farming  pays  well,  the  farmer  will 
keep  high-quality  stock  and  feed  and 
care  for  them  properly,  spray  his 
trees,  cultivate  his  soil  well  and  other- 
wise farm  well  and  live  well. 

To  prosper  financially  there  is 
needed  fundamentally  a  better  con- 
trol by  the  farmer  of  the  produce  he 
sells.  This  may  come  largely  through 
co-operation  of  the  right  kind  (enough 
of  unwise  co-operation  has  been 
tried),  and  co-operation  in  buying  as 
well  as  selling.  It  will  come  through 
standardization  and  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  products  shipped  and 
through  keeping  in  closer  touch  with 
markets  and  market  methods.  Bet- 
ter rural  credits,  along  the  methods 
developed  in  Europe,  will  not  be  the 
least  important  aid  to  farm  progress. 

Strong  agricultural  organizations 
will  not  only  aid  in  bringing  together 
farmers  that  are  interested  in  a  given 
line  of  work,  but  it  will  make  better 
social  conditions,  develop  more  pub- 
lic and  neighborhood  spirit  and  make 
farm  life  more  harmonious  and  en- 
joyable. 

For  long  the  farmer  has  been  neg- 
lected in  legislation  and  in  the  great 
work  of  public  expenditure  and  de- 
velopment. In  public  help  for  dairy- 
ing, irrigation,  marketing,  good  roads 
and  transportation,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  forms  of  legislation,  the  farm- 
ing population  has  been  largely  neg- 
lected. In  recent  years  the  farmer 
has  in  part  been  coming  to  his  own 
and  it  is  the  need  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  farmer  him- 
self, that  he  be  given  every  advan- 
tage in  legislation  and  development. 
Strong  agricultural  associations  of  all 
kinds  and  for  all  purposes,  besides 
doing  theit  own  special  good,  will  do  good  by 
giving  the  farm  the  legislative  consideration  it 
deserves. 

There  is  greatly  needed  in  California  better  soil 
methods,  of  which  fertilization  is  only  a  part.  By 
keeping  humus  in  the  soil,  cultivating  properly, 
following  rotation  of  crops  and  replacing  lost  plaat 
food,  our  soils  can  be  made  more  productive. 

Our  greatest  single  opportunity  for  improvement 
is  irrigation.  All  expense  in  diverting  streams 
running  to  waste  and  storing  water  in  the  moun- 
tains for  summer  use  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over.  Well  constructed  distributing  systems  and  a 
wise  use  of  water  will  make  water  go  farther  and 
be  worth  more,  and  this  irrigation  development  we 
claim  should,  whenever  possible,  come  through 
irrigation  districts  rather  than  water-selling  com- 
panies. Meanwhile  the  utilization  of  underground 
water  by  the  individual  farmer  in  sinking  wells  is 


as  profitable  to  him  as  the  utilization  of  streams 
is  to  the  public.  It  is  an  old  saying  in  California 
that  it  is  water  and  land  that  counts  more  than 
land  and  water.  Of  the  two  the  water  is  more 
valuable. 

In  California  to-day  no  other  one  great  division 
of  agriculture  needs  so  much  promotion  as  live- 
stock. In  dollars  and  cents  stock  is  a  winner, 
which  is  enough  to  give  it  a  high  standing.  Our 
long  growing  seasons  give  California  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  to  produce  fine  stock  of  every  kind, 
and  despite  our  youth  we  have  developed  world- 
renowned  driving  and  running  horses,  world's 
record  dairy  cows  and  as  fine  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  as  have  been  produced  anywhere. 
falfa  is  the  king  of  all  stock  foods  in  bone  and 


ThHiikN  to  J.  I'luviim  and  the  San  Spots. 

muscle  making  and  California  is  noted  for  her 
alfalfa 

To  pure-bred  men  California  has  the  whole 
of  the  Oriental  and  Pacific  trade  in  pure-bred 
stock  awaiting.  In  less  than  a  year  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition  will  open 
its  gates  and  the  future  of  California  pure- 
bred livestock  trade  for  decades  to  come  be 
determined  by  the  performances  there  of  Cali- 
fornia-owned stock,  so  now  of  all  times  is  the 
time  to  help  livestock. 

Our  new  livestock  industry  will  be  built  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  old.  It  will  be  done  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  an  intensive  basis,  with 
quality  the  fundamental  point.  Only  by  the  best  of 
attention  and  care  will  most  of  our  livestock  have 
the  quality  that  will  count  and  only  by  having  the 
quality  will  intensive  livestock  raising  pay. 

Our  need  is  for  more  pure-bred  stock  and  better 


to  head  our  grade  herds.  Good  breeding  has  to 
be  emphasized.  Good  feeding  is  equally  essential, 
and  the  greatest  single  point  on  this  subject  is  the 
raising  of  some  supplemental  feed  to  go  with 
alfalfa.  It  may  be  corn,  barley,  one  of  the 
.sorghums,  or  something  else,  but  theory  and  prac- 
tice show  that  intensive  livestock  production  pros- 
pers best  when  something  besides  alfalfa  is  fed. 

Our  livestock  must  come  in  large  part  from  the 
farm  rather  than  range.  Our  soils  require  it, ' 
American  meat  hunger  demands  it.  The  blood  of 
the  white  race  requires  the  handling  of  fine 
animals,  and  farm  work  best  fits  in  with  such 
stock.  A  big  feature  that  is  here  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  is  the  finishing  of  range  cattle  and 
sheep  on  alfalfa  and  other  farm  crops. 

Dairying  is  to  be  the  greatest  part 
of  the  livestock  industry,  as  it  affects 
the  small  man.  In  addition  to  the 
benefits  of  better  breeding  and  care, 
great  possibilities  open  through  the 
keeping  of  dairy  records  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  finer  product. 

These  are  merely  general  princi- 
pals, the  details  have  to  come  sepa- 
rately, not  in  a  summary  of  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  policies.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  farm  paper,  after  out- 
lining the  principles  that  underlie  ag- 
ricultural progress,  to  follow  out 
those  principles  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter appearing  in  its  columns  every 
issue.  The  above  is  in  brief  form 
our  ideas  as  to  the  course  California 
agriculture  is  taking  and  should  take. 
Our  aim  is  to  print  those  things  only 
that  are  actually  helpful  to  our  read- 
ers, so  that  at  least  a  good  proportion 
of  readers  will  find  something  in 
each  article  that  is  of  definite,  actual 
value.  The  closer  we  can  come  in 
touch  with  actual  farming  conditions 
and  methods  the  better  suited  we 
will  be. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  policies  out- 
lined above,  we  begin  this  issue  with 
a  strong  livestock  department.  Each 
issue  we  hope  to  have  illustrations 
that  will  typify  the  best  animals  of 
the  breeds  shown,  or  indicate  some- 
thing beneficial  in  livestock  methods, 
while  our  reading  matter  will  be 
largely  written  especially  for  us  or 
appear  because  of  particular  merit, 
and  what  holds  true  of  the  livestock 
department  will  hold  true  of  other 
departments  also. 

To  make  this  paper  the  service 
that  we  wish  it  to  be  to  our  read- 
ers and  to  California  agriculture  re- 
quires to  a  certain  extent  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  our  readers.  If  you  are  pleased, 
subscribe  and  get  neighbors  to  subscribe  also.  If 
you  are  puzzled  over  some  particular  problem, 
write  in  and  ask  us  about  if,  if  you  know  a  better 
way  of  doing  than  is  stated  in  the  paper,  tell  that 
way,  so  that  others  can  follow  it;  if  you  want  a 
subject  discussed  that  has  been  ignored,  tell  us 
your  desires;  and  if  you  think  that  a  certain  space 
is  being  wasted,  tell  us  about  that,  too,  and,  unless 
indications  are  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers  approve  our  policy,  we  will  follow  your 
suggestions. 

We  arc  not  only  starting  a  wonderful  year  in 
California,  but  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
wonderful  series  of  years,  in  which  the  Panama 
canal,  the  great  Exposition,  high-class  immigration 
and  great  material  development  all  have  their  part. 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  wishes  to  also  be  a  leading 
factor  in  agricultural  progress. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


TJlEES 

FRUIT® 
ORNAMENTAI. 

Place  Your  O  r  d  e  r  »  N  •  " 

Wo  have  a  mataiififent  stock  of  all  ti.e 
best  varieties  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines  and  plants.  \Vc  can  lih  y"ar 
orders  promiitly  for  allliost  any  (,,uu tity 
of  Al'l-LKS.  l'f:AC'HKS.  I'EAKS.  Al'ltl- 
COTS.  ALMONDS.  WALNUTS  BICU- 
KIISS  FKJS.  OUANGES.  LEMONS. 
ETC.  as  well  as  Ornameutal  and  Ever- 
green TREES.  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Field- 
Grown  Roses.   ^ 

AVHITE     FOR  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE   CATALOG — FREE. 

fl  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

\^  INC. 
oM.         Paid  Up  Capital.  $200,000. 
^KT  r!eo.    C.    KoediDg,    Pres.    and  Mgi- 
Box  41,  Fresno,  Cal, 


,Of]L^  'Forth© 
li^  FLOWER 
sjidVEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


and  many  otker  splendid  special- 
ties are  shown  in  our  1914 

Complete  Catalogue 

Handsomely  illustrated — muct 
new  miormation  for  tte  grower. 


MAILED  POSTPAID 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

Please  mark  letter  Dept  L. 

established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Cal 

326-32ff-330  SO  MAIN  ST.  F 

LOS  ANGELES,  California] 


n 

^tCoJ 

*ST  I 


m3lQ  NONEY 

OFFSEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar (arm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  fl. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
>it :  a  teamoperates  it  and  easily  moves 
Hover  «ny  road.   Boree  everything 
except  hard  rock,  and  it  drilli  that, 
tower  or  etaking,  rotate!  its  own 
drill.  Easy  terffla;  write  for 
■  catalog. 

Lisle  Mf«.  Co. 

1,   UL'.j   Third  St., 
,San  Francisco 

That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
Books     Advice,    Searches    and  pDpp 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  *^ 
WtUou  B.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash,,  D,  O, 


Pointers  on  Tree  Planting 


PATENTS 


■'  I  'HE  following  on  tree  planting, 
^  coming  as  it  does  when  most  of 
our  fruit  trees  are  being  set  out,  is 
not  a  restatement  of  old  rules,  but 
rather  an  outline  of  a  few  pointers 
over  which  there  is  often  a  difference 
of  opinion  and  practice.  Things  com- 
monly known  and  practiced  are 
skipped  over. 

The  place  where  most  mistakes  of 
all  are  made  is  in  planting  trees  en- 
tirely on  personal  likes  or  dislikes, 
or  upon  the  way  that  certain  varie- 
ties have  paid  in  general  the  last 
season  or  so.  The  fundamental  con- 
sideration should  be  the  selection  of 
the  variety  best  suited  to  a  piece  of 
land.  If  the  suitable  variety  is  de- 
sired, plant  it,  but  don't  plant  a  tree 
not  well  adapted  to  location  however 
prosperous  the  past  season  has  been. 
Or  if  some  land  just  suits  a  certain 
kind  of  fruit  for  which  prices  have 
been  bad,  never  mind,  for  bad  mar- 
kets now  usually  mean  good  markets 
later. 

The  man  that  grows  the  best  kind 
of  fruit  always  wins  out. 

As  it  is  the  best  that  wins,  so  the 
better  the  soil  and  care,  the  better  the 
results. 

It  pays  to  see  that  the  soil  is  deep, 
rich,  well  prepared,  and  the  land 
smooth  and  easy  to  irrigate  and  work. 
\o  soil  on  earth  is  better  for  fruit 
growing  than  that  formerly  growing 
alfalfa.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
but  one  hole  is  needed  for  an  orchard; 
in  other  words,  that  the  plowing 
should  be  so  deep  and  thorough  that 
no  special  digging  is  needed  in  set- 
ting out  individual  trees. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  in  soil 
preparation  for  trees  now  is  dyna- 
mite, which  shatters  hardpan  if  such 
exists  and  loosens  a  packed  subsoil 
where  regular  hardpan  is  absent. 
Djmamite,  however,  should  not  be 
used  where  the  soil  is  wet  or  it  will 
do  harm  by  packing  the  soil.  The 
best  simple  test  is  to  see  if  the  soil 
is  wet  enough  to  run  together  when 
pressed  into  a  ball.  If  it  will  not 
puddle  when  pressed  together  with 
force,  it  is  safe  to  dynamite  and 
profitable  to  do  so.  A  dynamited 
orchard  not  only  means  more  soil 
for  the  roots,  but  more  thorough  ir- 
rigation and  air  circulation.  It  is 
good  for  old  orchards  as  well  as 
young.  The  use  depends  lar.gely  on 
whether  or  not  the  subsoil  is  packed 
and  would  be  broken  by  blasting. 

A  striking  feature  of  present  day 
tree  methods  is  the  fact  that  trees 
are  being  planted  farther  apart.  Over- 
crowding has  meant  shade  and  small- 
er crops  of  inferior  fruit.  Trees  once 
planted  20  feet  apart  are  now  going 
in  24  feet  apart  and  varieties  once 
planted  in  24  feet  rows  now  are  in 
.'iO  feet  rows.  It  is  a  matter  of  sun- 
light mainly,  for  the  richer  the  soil 
and  the  better  the  care,  the  more 
room  the  trees  need,  and  it  is  good 
soil  and  care  that  win.  The  square 
system  of  planting  also  is  supersed- 
ing all  others. 

Temporary  waste  of  land  is  a  com- 
mon argument  against  good  distances 
between  trees,  but  intercropping 
while  the  trees  are  growing  is  mak- 
ing this  argument  void.  Young  trees 
use  little  moisture  and  that  which 
several  years  later  would  be  needed 
for  the  large  trees  might  as  well  in 
the  meantime  be  used  for  catch  crops. 
The  governing  rule  in  catch  crops  is 
to  see  that  the  trees  have  all  the 
moisture  and  soil  they  want  by  rain- 
fall, irrigation,  tillage  and  otherwise, 
and  any  excess  can  be  used  for  other 
things. 

As  a  rule,  but  not  always,  low 
standing  crops,  like  tomatoes,  peas, 
beans,  melons,  pumpkins,  peanuts  and 
sweet  potatoes  art.  better  than  high 
standing  plants,  like  corn  or  the  sorg- 
hums. If  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation,  alfalfa  is  a  great  success 


in  a  young  orchard,  and  in  old  too, 
with  some  kinds  of  fruits.  It  pays 
good  profits,  enriches  the  soil  and 
loosens  it  up  to  a  great  depth  for  the 
tree  roots  to  follow.  A  strip  of  land 
about  10  feet  wide  should  be  culti- 
vated near  the  trees.  Alfalfa  should 
seldom  be  planted  with  trees  except 
in  deep  and  well  drained  soil. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  hand- 
ling of  the  trees  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  often  unnecessary  loss 
through  carelessness.  As  little  ex- 
posure of  roots  to  the  air  as  possible 
should  be  permitted  and  when  heeling 
in  the  moist  soil  should  be  packed 
close  to  the  roots.  Some  varieties 
are  hardier  than  others.  Figs  are  es- 
pecially tender  and  a  little  careless- 
ness in  root  exposure  may  mean  a 
loss  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

All  bruised  roots  should  be  cut  off 
and  a  clean  cut  left.  Frequently 
swellings  are  found  on  roots  of  the 
stone  fruits.  Such  trees  are  usually 
thrown  out  at  the  nursery.  They  cer- 
tainly should  be  thrown  out  on 
official  inspection  and  never  planted. 

The  trees  should  be  set  in  the  hole 
with  the  union  of  the  top  and  the 
root  a  little  below  where  the  level  of 
the  ground  will  be  and  the  top  soil 
filled  in  around  the  roots.  If,  how- 
ever, barnyard  manure  or  other  fer- 
tilizer is  used,  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  top  of  the  soil  and  not  around 
the  roots.  The  earth  should  be 
tramped  in  the  hole  so  as  not  to 
bruise  the  roots,  but  the  surface  soil 
left  loose. 

Details  on  laying  out  the  land, 
pruning  the  tree  at  planting,  and  so 
on  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
neglected  tree  the  first  year  is  sun- 
burn. Invariably  protection  is  highly 
desirable  until  such  a  time  as  new 
shoots  provide  shade  to  the  bark. 
Tree  protectors  are  excellent  and 
should  not  fit  too  close  nor  be  of  a 
dark  color.  Whitewashing  should  be 
done  sometime  to  every  tree  of  any 
age  w-here  the  bark  is  exposed.  It 
protects  by  reflecting  the  light.  A 
good  whitewash  is  composed  of  about 
30  pounds  of  lime,  5  pounds  of  salt 
and  4  pounds  of  tallow.  The  latter 
acts  as  a  repellant  against  rodents 
Many  other  whitewash  receipts  are 
acceptable.  The  whitewash  should 
be  applied  before  the  weather  warms 
up  appreciably  and  should  be  re- 
placed if  rains  wash  it  off. 

A  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper 
types  of  soil  for  different  fruit  varie- 
ties is  not  usual,  and  the  following 
will  show  both  what  roots  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
what  soils  go  with  those  roots.  A 
different  combination  may  be  satis- 
factory, but  usually  it  will  not  be. 

Almonds. — Can  be  grown  on  al- 
mond or  peach  root.  Almond  roots 
are  preferred  where  the  soil  is  very 
deep;  peach  roots  are  more  satisfac- 
tory on  shallower  soil — especially 
sandy  soil  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed. Very  favorable  locations  as 
regards  spring  frosts  are  desired. 
Apricot  roots  can  get  along  with  less 
moisture  than  peach  roots. 

Apricots. — Good  on  either  peach  or 
apricot  root,  the  former  on  light  soil 
and  the  latter  on  heavy.  Blossoms 
are  quite  susceptible  to  frost  injury. 
Plant  25  to  30  feet  apart. 

Cherry. — Likes  deep,  rich,  well 
drained  soil  with  sufficient  natural 
moisture.  A  rather  heavy  loam  is 
best  and  the  Mazzard  root  is  to  be 
chosen  for  such  conditions.  On  shal- 
lower, drier,  or  less  satisfactory  soils, 
the  Mahaleb  is  usually  better.  Good 
locations  are  hard  to  find  and  gen- 
erally are  at  the  side  of  some  water 
course. 

Peach. — This  is  usually  grown  on 
own  roots.   A  deep,  rich  loam  is  best 
(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 


Nurserymen  for 
Forty  Years 

2C  YEARS  IX  CALIFORNIA 
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Wholesale  propagators  o£  first- 
class  trees  and  vines. 

420  acres  in  growing  nursery 
stock  in  Freiino,  Mailern  and  Tulare 
counties.  Three  million  trees,  two 
million  vines.  Every  plant  propa- 
gated from  heavy-bearing  parent 
trees  and  vines. 

Planterd  will  And  it  worth  while 
to  look  over  varieties  of  Penrh, 
Apple,  Apricot.  Olive,  Plum,  Prune, 
Pear,  OranKe,  Lemon  and  other  fruit 
trees;  also  good  assortment  of  shade 
and  ornamental  stock. 

Write  for  Cataloe — Send  at  once 
list  of  your  requirements  for  our 
estimate, 

Kirkman  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Main  Oflice 
TrL.4RK  A>n  >  STREETS 
FRESXO,  C.VL. 


The  Very 


Best 


None  Excepted 


Spray  Pumps 

Do  not  buy  before  investigat- 
ing our  claims. 


Because — Greater  Volume  at  1-3 

the  Power  Saved. 

No  Plungers  or  other  Packings, 

Positive  Delivery — No  Valves. 

No  Springs — No  Ca'ms. 

Weighs  but  60  pounds. 

Good  for  Years  of  Service. 

Can  be  attached  to  any  outfit — 
small  expense.  State  make  and 
size. 

We  Build 

Deep  Well  Pumps 

PresHure,  Prlniiufc  and  A'aeuum 
PnmpH,   niutverH  and 
Compreiiaorii. 

Less  Power 

"We  Pump  Where  Others  Fall." 
All  Sold  on  PoHltlve  Guarantee. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Baker-Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

744-758  Park  Ave., 
East  Oakland,  Cal. 
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0*e  Sack  of  Our  Fertilizer  Kqulva- 
lent  to  One  Ton  of  Manure. 

Make  Your  Soil 
More  Productive 

Use  the  modern  method  of  handling  manure. 
Use  GYPSUM  in  your  stable — eliminates  flies 
and  retains  the  essential  dements,  usually  Inst 
in  the  form  of  eases.  It  counteracts  black 
alkali  and  turns  it  into  plant  food.  Corrects 
acidity  in  soil.  Collects  moisture  from  the  air. 
Increases  every  crop — excellent  for  alfalfa.  We 
also  sell  Blood  Meal.  Ground  Phosphate  Rock, 
etc.     WRITE   FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

STANDARD  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

323   Nortli    1ms    Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED  ^ 


k  Price  $15 


which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRICATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  sni-veyor'a  fees.  It  Is 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE.  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deaK 
or  hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
•  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writ*  ltday  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

109  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SECOND  l>I'Dir 
HAND  MrKErML, 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

165  Eleventli  St.,  San  Francisco 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 


A  FREE  BOOK  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for   the  asking;   Jl.OOO  profit. 
Now  best  time  to  plant. 

J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena,CaI. 

The  Rhubarb.  Berry  and  Cactus 
Sptdalist 


Fancy  Alfalfa  Seed 
Vetch 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

Write  for  Pricen  and  Samples 

West  Coast  Seed  House, 

110-118  E.  Seventh  St. 
1.0S  AlVGEI.ES     -    -    .  CAL. 


Strawberries 

YIELD  SSOO  to  tl200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogf^  sure-crop 
method.  Our  beautifully  il- 
lustratod  FREE  BOOK  gives 
the  complete  Kcjloge  Way 
■nd  trWi  all  about  the  great 
Kclio;:?  plant  farma  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLO&3  CO. 
BU265.  TIREE  RIKENS,  MICH. 


When  ansvrertas  adTcrtiaemento, 
please  mention  ^'Orchard  fmd  Farm." 


California  Dates 


"VYTITH  California's  wonderful  de- 
^  velopment  in  horticulture  it  is 
not  entirely  a  surprise  to  know  that 
the  Coachella  and  Imperial  valleys,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
promise  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
date  sections  of  the  world,  or  at  all 
events  that  the  date  industry  will  be- 
come very  extensive  and  profitable 
there.  Date  growing  for  some  years 
has  been  largely  on  an  experimental 
basis.  As  trees  have  come  into  bear- 
ing and  methods  adapted  to  Califor- 
nia conditions  found  it  is  no  more  an 
experiment,  but  a  proven  fact.  A 
great  deal  about  varieties,  methods 
and  possibilities  appears  in  a  recent 
book  on  "Date  Growing,"  by  Paul  B. 
Popenoe,  Altadena.  The  book  should 
be  interesting  to  any  one  interested 
in  California  development  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  any  one  contem- 
plating date  planting. 

In  soil  and  climate  the  Coachella 
and  Imperial  valleys  are  everything 
desirable  for  date  growing,  while  far- 
ther east  occasional  summer  rains 
make  date  production  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory or  give  poorer  selection 
of  varieties. 

Although  labor  charges  are  high  in 
California  we  have  great  advantages 
in  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
from  the  world  over.  Furthermore, 
the  efficiency  of  our  labor  and  meth- 
ods is  high  and  the  quality  of  the 
output,  especially  in  cleanness  of  pack, 
vastly  surpasses  that  of  other  sec- 
tions. Scientific  methods  of  irriga- 
tion, ripening  and  pollination  also  give 
California  a  big  advantage  over  every 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  author 
of  the  book  estimates  profits  of  $1,000 
per  year  from  a  bearing  orchard,  and, 
while  offshoots  are  in  demand  for  new 
plantings,  a  profit  of  $1,500,  which  is 
taking  a  very  rosy  view  of  the  thing, 
for  sure,  though  every  report  favors 
the  progress  of  the  industry. 

To  make  a  success  of  date  growing 
it  will  be  necessary  to  look  after  some 
parts  of  the  work  very  carefully,  with 
better  results  from  applied  knowledge 
than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of 
fruit  growing.  Apparently  doing  cer- 
tain things  right  will  mean  double 
the  crop  that  otherwise  would  be  se- 
cured, nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to 
learn  what  should  be  done. 


Tree  Planting 


(Contlnoed  From  Page  Sixteen.) 

but  good  results  are  secured  on  heav- 
ier soils  that  are  deep  and  well  drained 
or  where  dynamite  has  provided  room 
for  big  root  system.  The  peach 
likes  good  supplies  of  moisture.  The 
nectarine,  being  a  twin  sister  of  the 
peach,  has  the  same  requirements. 

Prune  and  Plum. — These  can  be 
grown  on  all  good  soils.  Heavy  and 
moderately  heavy  soils  require  the 
Myrabolan  root,  which  is  especially 
necessary  on  heavy  and  poorly 
drained  soils.  On  light,  well  drained 
soils  the  peach  root  is  preferred,  and 
on  rather  dry  soils  the  almond  can 
be  used.  Best  results  come  from  a 
strong  soil,  a  good,  rich,  deep,  heavy 
loam  being  admirable.  Plant  20  to 
24  feet  apart. 

Pears  grow  on  pear  root,  are 
planted  from  18  to  24  feet  apart 
and  as  a  rule  like  heavy  or  mod- 
erately heavy  soil.  They  thrive 
where  most  other  fruits  would  be 
driven  out  by  excess  of  water.  Low 
lying  lands  and  river  bottoms  pro- 
vide typical  pear  locations,  though 
pears  do  well  elsewhere  also. 

Walnuts  should  be  grown  on  black 
walnut  or  hybrid  roots  only  and 
seedlings  are  vastly  inferior  to 
chosen  varieties.  A  moderately  heavy 
loam,  deep  and  well  drained,  but  with 
moisture  in  sufficient  supply,  is  re- 
quired. 


PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOUR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 

AND  CARS 


SAVE. 
TIME 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried,  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.   Write  NOW.  Address 

OREi^STEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Lm  AiigatM :  120  South  Los  Angeles  Street  San  Fruelf  eo :  231  Rialto  Bide. 


HAWFERCO 

FERTILIZERS 

Don't  say  you  can't  get  better  crops.  You 
can  if  you  go  after  that  soil  of  yours.  Don't 
be  content  with  fair  crops.  Aim  for  big 
ones.  Use  a  good  fertilizer — a  fertilizer  that 
has  been  tried  and  found  to  do  all  that  the 
makers  claim  for  it. 

You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results 
Hawferco  Fertilizers  will  bring.  There  is 
one  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is  the 
very  best  of  its  kind. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    That  means  we  do  the 

biggest  business.  And 
doing  the  biggest  busi- 
ness means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest 
majority  of  farmers. 

Write  Ua  Today;  for  the  Fer- 
tilizer You  Need.  Don't  Put 
It  Off.    Write  NOW. 


HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

LTD. 

2S0  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Problems  of  the  Farmer 


COULD  Hheep  be  vrofltably  raised  an 
a    Miile    line    ou    a    niiiuII  alfalfa 
rau<>li  In  Sontfaern  Califoruia,  and 
ivhat   breed   nould    be  bext    united  to 
tbese  cunditionsf — AV.  W.  C,  Ontario. 

A  little  flock  of  mutton  sheep  care- 
fully and  judiciously  handled  on  any 
farm  will  return  a  handsome  proht 
against  the  amount  invested.  Grow- 
ing alfalfa  lands  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  more  at  a  premium  than  they 
are  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  State,  but  the  early  milk  lamb 
is  usually  very  high  on  the  Los  Ange- 
les market  and  greatly  overbalances 
the  high  price  of  alfalfa.  A  small  flock 
of  mutton  sheep  can  be  used  as  scav- 
engers on  most  any  farm,  cleaning  up 
the  weeds  along  the  fence  sides  and 
making  a  living  on  what  the  reapers 
and  mowers  have  left. 

If  our  subscriber  will  write  Joseph 
E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  and 
ask  him  to  send  the  book  named  "The 
Winter  Lamb,"  and  follow  its  direc- 
tions, he  is  sure  to  make  a  success  of 
sheep  raising  on  a  small  scale  in 
Southern  California. 

One  acre  of  alfalfa  is  supposed  to 
carry  one  cow  throughout  the  year. 
The  same  amount  will  carry  ten  ewes. 
The  work  of  taking  care  of  the  ten 
ewes  may  difTer  materially  from  the 
care  of  the  cow,  but  nevertheless  the 
ewes  must  be  handled  on  as  high  a 
plane  of  efficiency  as  the  dairy  cow,  if 
success  is  to  be  attained. 

What  br&ed  of  mutton  sheep  should 
be  used  is  for  the  subscriber  himself 
to  decide.  Any  of  the  mutton  breeds, 
Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Southdown, 
Dorset,  Oxford,  properly  handled  can 
be  made  a  success. 

I 'WISH  to  borroTv  $600  to  make  Im- 
pruveuients  on  niv  farm.  Can  you 
tell  nie  If  tbe  agricultural  bank 
tbat  California  capitalistM  were  Intend- 
ing to  ortcanize  c-uiild  let  nie  have  thla 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  Intercut  f — F.  M., 
Ono,  Cal. 

The  agricultural  bank  you  refer  to 
has  been  organized  and  is  doing  busi- 
ness. However,  it  does  business  on  a 
strictly  competitive  basis;  that  is,  it 
gets  all  the  interest  on  its  money  that 
the  market  will  stand — in  this  case, 
8  per  cent  per  annum.  Most  loans  also 
are  for  much  larger  sums  than  you  de- 
sire, and  it  is  improbable  that  a  farmer 
who  could  not  get  money  from  his  lo- 
cal banks  would  be  much  better  off 
going  elsewhere.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing, "If  you  want  a  thing  done  right, 
do  it  yourself,"  and  while  banks  or- 
ganized by  business  men  to  earn 
money  bj'  making  loans  on  agricul- 
tural property  are  all  right  in  their 
place,  they  will  ask  practically  as  much 
interest  as  other  banks;  so  when  farm- 
ers want  to  change  the  system  of  rural 
finance  materially  for  the  better  they 
will  have  to  organize  and  by  co-oper- 
ation do  it  for  themselves.  Waiting 
for  others  to  give  cheap  money  never 
is  going  to  help. 

CAX  you  tell  me  wbat  office  I  should 
Ko    lo    in    order    to    Heeurc  Nome 
Kovernnient     land  f— J.    U.,  .Mare 
IsIanU. 

Write  to  the  United  States  General 
Land  Office,  San  Francisco,  for  Cir- 
cular No.  2.59,  which  tells  the  acreage 
of  vacant  public  lands  in  every  county 
of  the  United  States  that  is  open  to 
entry;  also  a  few  particulars  as  to 
methods  of  securing  such  land.  The 
circular  docs  not,  however,  locate  such 
lands,  and  you  will  have  to  consult 
maps,  which    can    be    secured  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  man  to  find  a  good  piece 
of  public  land  without  help  of  some 
kind.  It  is  also  true  that  practically 
all  good  agricultural  land  has  already 
been  taken  up,  and  little  of  value  is  left, 
unless  it  be  off  in  the  mountains  some- 
where far  distant  from  civilization  and 
transportation.  If  you  want  to  locate 
on  public  land,  possibly  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  get  in  touch  with 
some  company  that  makes  a  business 
of  dealing  in  public  lands.  Such  com- 
panies may  know  of  fairly  good  lands 


that  have  been  overlooked. 

We  believe  that  if  we  were  short  of 
funds  and  not  long  on  experience  we 
would  go  to  about  the  best  part  of 
California  that  was  not  developed, 
work  for  wages  for  a  year  for  experi- 
ence and  earnings  and  try  to  get  as 
good  a  piece  of  land  there  was  on  a 
shoestring — that  is,  next  to  nothing 
down  and  the  remainder  to  be  earned 
by  the  crops. 

Recently  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  making  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  forests  to  decide  once  for  all 
what  lands  were  to  become  open  to 
entry.  Where  such  surveys  have 
been  made  the  above  system  can  not 
be  used,  but  a  report  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  he 
sometime  or  other  will  open  those 
lands  to  entry  through  the  regular 
land  office. 

COULD  you  Rive  me  the  name  of  any 
person  who  ralaeii    the  yard-lonjt 
bean  or  tell  nie  where  I  eonld  get 
some  for  seed — Mrs.  G.  li.  T.,  .Vc-anipo. 

They  are  not  listed  because  they 
are  not  a  standard  variety  and  sel- 
dom grown.  However,  large  seed 
companies  whose  names  you  will  find 
in  our  advertising  columns  and  who 
do  a  state-wide  business  keep  such 
seed  or  will  get  some  for  you.  The 
beans  are  well  worth  a  trial  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  We  cannot  say  for 
sure  who  wijl  be  growing  them  this 
year. 

WILL  you  kindly  advise  me  when  al- 
falfa seed  should  be  sown  on  my 
place  near  North  Yakima?  Which 
would  be  best  as  a  sod  in  a  younK 
orchard,  clover  or  alfalfa,  and  which 
produces  the  most  humus?— G.  W.  K., 
Aberdeen.  S.  D. 

Answer  by  Prof.  George  Severance, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Pullman. 
Washington  —  "Replying  to  above 
inquiry,  I  would  advise  that  alfalfa  be 
seeded  in  May  and  June,  or  in  Au- 
gust and  early  September.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  July,  and  the  fore- 
part of  August  is  pretty  warm  for  al- 
falfa. I  believe  that  clover  or  alfalfa 
would  be  about  ^equal  in  value  for 
producing  humus.  Of  course,  the 
alfalfa  produces  somewhat  larger 
roots  and  they  go  deeper  into  the 
soil,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  humus  that 
it  would  make  is  very  great.  Clover 
is  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  than  al- 
falfa. Alfalfa,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  continue  for  several  years,  if  one 
fo  desires,  whereas  clover  must  be 
reseeded  every  two  or  three  years." 

It  will  be  understood  that  the 
above  deals  with  Washington,  not 
California  conditions.  Alfalfa  would 
be  far  the  better  in  most  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Editor. 

1^  yonr  February  number  yon  give 
KOikI  advice  about  crop  fertilizers, 
but  omit  one  very  valuable  plant, 
the  meliiotus,  or  sweet  clover.  It  is 
Inferior  to  many  leKumes  as  feed  and 
may  be  as  a  fertilizer,  but  It  Is  so 
hardy  tbat  It  ^vill  ^row  wliere  others 
will  not.  'i'liis  is  especially  true  of 
tlie  yellow  flowered  siiecies  (Inillcn). 
It  defies  Kroiihers,  rabl>its  and  birds, 
drouth,  frost  and  heat,  anil  will  make 
n  fair  f^rowtb  on  very  poor  soil  and 
improve  it  rapidly.— .\.  J.  \V.,  Alpine, 
Cal. 

It  is  pleasing  to  have  this  good 
word  spoken  for  sweet  clover  from 
the  higher  and  more  strenuous  agri- 
cultural regions.  Mention  of  it  was 
neglected  in  speaking  of  cover  crops, 
for  in  the  milder  winters  of  the 
greater  part  of  California  other 
legumes  named  are  generally  better, 
though  sweet  clover  is  so  hardy  that 
it  goes  all  over  the  State,  even  when 
not  wanted.  Its  value  as  a  soil  im- 
prover, that  is,  for  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  is  very  high,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  throughout 
the  East,  where  alfalfa  is  not  at 
home  as  it  is  in  California,  sweet 
clover  is  gaining  high  praise  for  its 
feeding  value  when  cut  early  and 
made  into  hay.  There  also  its  adapt- 
ability to  poor  soils  is  highly  spoken 
of. 


Lays  its  own 
track 


Place  a  board  over  a  mudhole.  It  will  hold  you  up — if  it's  long 
enough  and  wide  enough.  The  Caterpillar  tracks  hold  the 
Caterpillar  up— on  any  soil,  wet  or  loose  or  sandy.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  area— traction  surface. 

Greater  traction  surface  means  better  distribution  of  weieht.  Result—no  mir- 
ing and  no  soli  packing  oa  any  soil.  A  round  wheel  tractor's  weij^ht  is  all  carried 
on  a  very  small  area.  The  Caterpillar's  weight  is  carried  on  a  very  large  area. 
It  can  never  slip—pack—staU, 

Notice  the  track  spread  out  in  the  picture  above.  See  the  solid  steel  rails. 
Eieht  truck  wheels,  four  on  each  side,  carry  the  tractor's  weieht. 

The  1914  60  h.  p.  Caterpillar  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of  32  good-sized 
horses.  Every  part  is  carefully  inspected.  From  foundry  to  paint  shop,  noth- 
ing is  overlooked  that  will  prevent  delays  in  the  field.  Forty-three  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  have  taught  us  to  be  thorough. 

Reg.  us.  Pot  Oa 

Caterpillar  Service  Department 

Expert  Caterpillar  engineero  have  been  given  automobiles  and 
districts  to  cover.  They  will  visit  each  Caterpillar  in  that  ter- 
ritory. They  will  offer  advice,  instruct  you  or  your  engineer 
in  Caterpillar  operation  and  construction.  This  advice  costs 
you  nothing  whatever,  after  you  become  a  Caterpillar  owner. 

The  Caterpillar  is  built  in  thr«e  sizes,  30.  60  and  7S-h.  p.  We  fur- 
nish nearly  everything  for  the  farm— plows,  disc  harrows,  har- 
vesters and  scrapers — all  strongly  built  for  tractor  work. 


i 

i 

i 
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Send  to  the  nearest  branch  for  bulletin 
Caterpillar  construction  in  detail. 


F  2  describing  1914 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  G>. 


BRANCHES 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Portland,  Or.. 

617  Lumberman's  Bldg. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Calgary.  Alta. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Dallas.  Texas. 
Peoria.  111. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
New  Yorlc.  N.  Y. 

50  Church  Street. 


Sure  Death  to 


Gophers 
Squirrels 


NEWTON'S  GOPHER  AND  SQUIRREL  KILLER  No.  6 

Exterminates  Gophers,  Squirrels,  or  any  vermin  in  holes  or  cave* 
^here  the  poisonous  firases  can  be  confined. 

GETS  THEM  EVEKY  TIME — It  produces  4,000  cubic  feet  of  carbon- 
bisulphide  gas,  which  is  sure  death  to  any  animal  forced  to  breathe  It. 
It  burns  without  disturbing  the  ground,  and  the  poisonous  gas  pene- 
trates to  every  part  of  the  burrow.  It  can  also  be  used  for  fumigating. 

ABGOLl'TELY  SAFE  TO  HANDLE — Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge 
■without  the  slightest  danger  of  being  injured.  It  is  the  most  Inex- 
pensive, the  most  effective,  the  surest,  safest  and  easiest. 

$5  per  gross.  Sent  by  Express  Collect,  ot  by  Parcel  Post  opon  receipt  of  postlce. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO. 

240  Front  Street,  San  Franelseo.  Cal. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Handling  and  Marketing  Berries 


•By  M.J.  Moniz,  Manager  of  Barlow  Ranch,  Sebastopol,  California.  

ing  and  all  the  other  little  details 
that  should  be  carried  out  right. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
association  each  farmer  pays  the  as- 
sociation a  small  percentage  for  sell- 


THE  handling  of  berries  for  mar- 
ket is  a  delicate  and  particular 
process.  They  must  be  picked  at  the 
proper  time,  kept  in  a  shady,  cool 
place,  and  if  possible  hauled  off  be- 


llarvestlns  Lamton  Berrieg— Filled  Trays  Are  Kept  In  tbe  Shade  Until  Gathered. 


fore  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  starts 
in. 

For  Eastern  and  distant  points 
they  are  shipped  in  iced  refrigerator 
cars;  before  being  placed  in  the  cars 
they  are  put  in  a  pre-cooler  and  left 
remain  from  four  to  five  hours,  so 
they  can  cool  off  slowly.  By  doing 
this  they  will  keep  in  better  condi- 
tion than  by  placing  them  immedi- 
ately in  the  iced  cars  just  after  leav- 
ing the  field. 

Berries  must  be  hauled  on  spring 
wagons.  Avoid  driving  fast,  espe- 
cially on  rough  roads.  Keep  the  fruit 
covered  up  with  a  canvas  to  avoid 
dust.  In  loading  and  unloading  be 
careful  not  to  jolt  or  jar  the  crates 
and  cases,  or  turn  them  higher  on 
one  end. 

For  canning  purposes  a  good  many 
make  a  mistake  by  putting  almost 
anything  in  the  trays  simply  because 
it  is  for  the  cannery. 

The  idea  is  this:  If  the  canner  re- 
ceives good  fruit  he  can  put  up  A  No. 
1  grade  of  canned  goods  and  obtain 
more  for  it,  and  therefore  he  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  grower  more  for  his 
product;  but  on  the  other  hand  if  he 
receives  poor  stuff,  full  of  stems, 
leaves,  dust,  etc.,  he  cannot  put  up  a 
good  grade  of  fruit  and  simply  sells 
it  for  a  low  price,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  has  to  pay  the  grower  a  low 
price  for  his  berries  also.  Thus  it  is 
better  to  deliver  a  good  article  and 
receive  the  price  it  commands. 

The  marketing  facilities  nowadays 
are  much  better  than  they  were  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  growers  had 
to  depend  solely  upon  the  canners  to 
use  their  entire  output,  •  receiving 
prices  that  hardly  justified  growing 
the  product. 

To-day  our  berries  are  handled 
through  a  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion which  has  been  in  operation  for 
five  years,  and  during  that  time  new 
Eastern  markets,  as  well  as  local 
ones,  have  been  developed,  leaving 
more  distributing  channels  in  which 
to  dispose  of  the  crop. 

A  large  portion  of  the  berries  are 
shipped  East  in  iced  cars  as  far  as 
Chicago,  besides  many  other  points, 
being  sometimes  five  and  six  days  on 
the  way,  and  the  result  is  that  good 
profits  are  obtained  for  them  in  re- 
turn. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  these  advan- 
tages, careful  attention  must  be  paid 
to  proper  cultivation,  pruning,  pick- 


ing his  crop,  and  the  returns  are  pro 
rated  later  in  the  season  accordingly. 

In  this  manner  the  grower  has 
more  than  one  outlet  for  his  berries, 
for  he  now  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
cannery.  Eastern  and  local  retail 
trade,  and  a  better  and  more  satis- 
factory price  is  being  obtained  for 
the  berries  from  all. 


Painting  Orchard  Heaters. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  has 
issued  a  circular  letter  urging  fruit- 
growers to  care  for  their  orchard 
heaters  so  that  they  will  not  be 
quickly  destroyed  by  rust,  as  most 
are  in  the  way  of  being,  through  neg- 
lect. By  neglect  the  life  of  an  or- 
chard heater  is  reduced  from  ten  to 
two  years,  and  there  is  now  lost  un- 
necessarily $400,000  to  $500,000  per 
year  in  this  way.  Covering  with  as- 
phaltum  paint,  according  to  a  for- 
mula given  by  C.  C.  Teague,  man- 
ager of  the  Limoneria  Company  of 
Santa  Paula,  as  follows,  will  protect 
the  heaters: 

"We  take  asphaltum  and  place  it 
in  kettles  and  melt  it,  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  after  it  has 
stopped  boiling,  dilute  it  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  gallon  of  stove  distil- 
late to  ten  pounds  of  asphaltum.  This 
stock  mixture  is  then  put  in  barrels 
ready  for  use.  If  it  proves  too  thick 
to  apply  well  with  brushes,  it  can  be 
diluted  with  engine  distillate  or  gaso- 
line to  the  required  consistency.  The 
paint  herein  described  costs  less  than 
ten  cents  per  gallon.  We  have  dipped 
all  of  our  pots  in  such  paint  before 
putting  them  out  in  the  field,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  to  burn  them  and  it 
melts  off  the  protecting  paint,  we 
send  men  around  with  pails  and 
brushes  to  touch  them  up  where  it 
is  needed." 

The  deciduous  men  are  as  negli- 
gent as  citrus  growers  and  wHl  do 
well  to  follow  the  advice  given. 


Keep  Hogs  Healthy 

Young  hogs  should  not  be  given 
crowded  quarters.  In  order  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition, 
a  proper  diet  should  be  fed.  Healtliy 
individuals  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  power  to  resist  disease,  and  this 
plays  no  small  part  in  preventing  it. 

We  need  pasteurized  swill  barrels, 
as  well  as  pasteurized  milk. 


International  Harvester 
Motor  Trucks 


THE  IHC  LINE 
GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mower« 
Rake>,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders.  Cnltivatort 
Ensilage  Cntters 
Sbellers,  Shredden 

TILUGE 
Colc1)inBtton. 
Peg  and  Spring'Tootb, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cuitiyators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manore  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Tkreshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twias 


HAVE  used  your  International 

motor  truck  daily  over  a  route 
eighty  miles  long,  through  winter  and 
summer,  for  the  last  four  years,  and  have 
never  missed  a  trip,"  writes  one  man. 

Service  such  as  this  man  got  would  add  much  to 
the  profits  of  your  fruit  business,  by  handling  your 
fruits  rapidly  at  the  right  moment,  and  cutting  down 
your  general  hauling  expenses.  An  International 
motor  truck  would  give  you  such  service.  Many 
fruit  grov/ers,  realizing  the  advantages  and  economies 
to  be  secured,  have  long  been  successfully  using 
the  light  running,  durable  International  motor  truck. 

The  solid  tires  cut  down  tire  troubles.  The  motor 
is  simple  and  has  plenty  of  power  for  emergencies. 
The  brakes  are  safe  on  any  hill.  The  ignition  system 
is  of  the  best.  One  lever  controls  the  car.  The 
International  is  built  to  save  you  money. 

Let  us  show  you  all  that  an  International  motor 
truck  will  do  for  you.  Drop  a  card  today  for  cata- 
logues and  full  information  to  tbo 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Dcnyet — Helena — Portland — Spokane — Salt  late  City— San  Franoisso 
Cfiampion    Dccring    McCormicfc     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  the  People  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

One  of  the  most  unusual  opportunities  for  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  become  shareholders  in  a  firmly 
established  and  rapidly  growing  business  firm  in  the 
West,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Out  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $1,000,000  of  the  8%  Guar- 
anteed, Non-Assessable,  Preferred  Stock  of  The  Owl 
Drug  Company,  but  $114,500  now  remains  unsold. 

Practically  nine-tenths  of  this  opportunity  opened  to 
careful  investors  has  now  been  taken  up,  only  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  this  exceptional  guaranteed  stock  may 
still  be  secured  by  quick  action. 

The  Owl  Drus  Company  does  the  largest  per  capita  drug  business 
of  any  company  in  the  United  States.  Its  net  earnings  for  1912 
were  seven  times  greater  than  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  its  pre- 
ferred stockholders  the  8  per  cent  guaranteed  interest  on  their 
holdings.  The  Owl  Drug  Company  has  no  bonded  indebtedness  and 
for  20  years  has  en.ioyed  the  distinction  of  never  having  missed  a 
dividend  day.    Its  total  cash  sales  during  1913  were  over  $4,000,000. 


If  you  are  seeking  a  safe,  sure,  sound  investment  and  de- 
sire to  become  a  shareholder  in  this  business,  prompt 
action  on  your  part  will  enable  you  to  secure  your  part 
of  this  very  limited  block  still  on  the  market  at  the  par 
value  of  $100  per  share. 

Telephone,  write  o  r  call  at  pur  Home  Office, 
611  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 

February  11,  1914. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Grow  Sweet  Peas 


nr'HE  sweetpea  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful  and  fragrant  of  flowers.  It 
lends  grace  to  everj'  occasion.  There 
is  no  flower  which  responds  more 
readily  to  careful  treatment.  Your 
garden  is  not  complete  without 
sweetpeas. 

Select  a  plot  which  is  partly  shaded 
during  the  day  and  which  has  a 
background,  such  as  a  fence,  shrub- 
bery, a  shed,  etc.  The  plot  should  be 
oblong  in  shape,  about  two  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Sunlight  will 
have  its  best  effect  if  the  plot  lies 
north  and  south. 

Work  well  rotted  barnyard  manure 
and  bone  meal  deep  into  the  soil. 

Sweetpeas  like  a  soil  which  is  not 
too  light  or  too  warm.  The  seeds  do 
best  if  thej-  are  planted  in  November 
and  December,  although  planting 
time  may  continue  into  May. 

If  the  rains  have  not  softened  the 
proposed  seed  bed  the  ground  must 
be  thoroughly  sprinkled  two  or  three 
days  before  working. 

After  making  a  careful  selection  of 
seeds  from  a  seedman's  catalogue, 
soak  them,  after  receiving,  twenty- 
four  hours  before  sowing.  Dig  a 
trench  about  five  inches  deep  and 
sow  the  seeds  about  one  inch  apart. 
Cover  with  one  inch  of  dirt,  pack  the 
soil  carefully  and  leave  the  rest  of 
the  trench  open. 

As  the  young  plants  come  up,  thin 
them  to  about  one  foot  apart.  The 
plants  will  not  produce  beautiful 
flowers  if  they  are  crowded.  Add 
soil  about  the  young  plants  gradually, 
until  the  trench  is  filled. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
furnish  them  with  something  to  climb 


upon.  This  may  be  twigs  stuck  in 
the  ground,  a  string  frame  or  a  wire 
netting.  The  frame  should  be  at 
lea3t  five  feet  high. 

After  each  rain  or  irrigation  with 
a  hose,  cultivate  the  soil  with  a  hoe 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Cultivate  whenever  a  crust  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  plants  at  a  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  need  much  water.  It  is 
much  better  to  dig  a  trtnch  close  to 
the  row  and  irrigate  thoroughly 
twice  a  week,  than  to  sprinkle  each 
evening.  At  this  stage  of  growth, 
train  any  young  plants  that  are  out 
of  position  to  the  netting. 

The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  a 
flower  depend  upon  healthy  growth 
due  to  proper  food  conditions  and 
excellent  care.  Soak  a  sackful  of  cow 
manure  in  a  tub  of  water.  Add  a 
quart  of  this  liquid  to  six  gallons  of 
water  and  apply  close  to  the  sweet- 
pea  row,  but  not  on  the  vines,  once 
or  twice  a  week.  Irrigate  first  with 
pure  water.  Pick  the  blossoms  regu- 
larly. Do  not  let  them  go  to  seed. 
Long  sprays  of  sweetpeas  in  glass 
bov.ls  make  an  attractive  display. 

To  keep  insects,  such  as  the  red 
spider,  away  from  the  vines,  spray 
now  and  then  with  the  hose  held 
close.  This  treatment  will  wash  off 
unwelcome  visitors.  If  the  red  spi- 
ders should  become  too  numerous, 
spray  with  whale-oil  soap  or  "black 
root,"  a  tobacco  preparation. 

By  plucking  off  many  of  the  flower 
buds  before  they  open,  the  food  sup- 
ply may  be  forced  into  the  remaining 
blossoms,  and  thus  the  plant  may  be 
made  to  grow  extra  fine  flowers. 


Oriental  Farming 


/CALIFORNIA  is  the  most  inter- 
^  ested  of  all  the  States  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  yellow  races,  and  persons 
who  are  interested  in  various  methods 
of  agriculture  and  the  future  of  our 
civilization  will  find  very  valuable  a 
book  by  Professor  F.  H.  King  of  Wis-  ' 
consin  on  "Farmers  of  Forty  Centur-  | 
ies."  The  subject  may  not  be  interest- 
ing to  a  man  thinking  of  making  a  liv-  i 
ing  for  the  time  being,  but  it  deals 
with  fundamental  facts  for  the  man 
who  thinks  of  the  distant  future.  The 
white  race  has  had  new  land  through- 
out history,  and  has  worn  out  land 
most  of  the  time,  especially  in  Amer- 
ica, so  that  it  has  now  no  good  new 
land  left,  and  old  land  is  decreasing  in 
fertility.  The  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Koreans  have  been  crowded  together 
on  the  same  land  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  countries  are  densely  popu- 
lated, and  yet  the  author  of  the  book 
states  that  the  people  are  almost  uni- 
versally well  fed  in  appearance  and 
crops  that  suffer  from  lack  of  plant 
food  are  almost  unknown. 

The  reason  is  careful  attention  to 
detail  and  the  return  of  every  bit  of 
plant  food  to  the  soil  that  there  is. 
The  modern  sewer  systems,  unknown 
in  China,  would  poison  all  streams  if 
they  did  exist,  and  starve  the  nation 
in  a  short  time.  Yet  in  certain  ways 
things  are  much  cleaner  than  here, 
inasmuch  as  flies,  which  breed  in 
filth,  find  so  little  filth  to  breed  in  that 
they  are  much  more  abundant  here 
than  there. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Americans 
will  never  have  to  come  to  the  Ori- 
ental standard  of  living,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder,  after  reading  this 
book,  how  far  the  Westerner  must  ap- 
proach their  methods  and  standards 
of  working  if  the  present  civilization 
is  to  endure.  The  root  of  the  matter 
is  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  fertilization  and  plowing  under 
vegetation,  a  thing  toward  which 
American  agriculture  is  strongly  tend- 
ing to-day. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 
Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees;  25,000  Bartlett  Pear, 
10,000  Apple  (leading  varieties),  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum.  Prune. 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.    Price  List 
on  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MartiDpz,  Cal. 


ARM5TRON6  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN- 
ISHED WITH  MAGNETO  bCUARAMTCED  5Y 


HILLER  PUMPS 
ARE  UNEQUAIEO 


PUMPS  FOR 
ALL  HEADS 
AND  DUTY. 


0fB 

_  GuMZftinTto 

NORMAN  B.  niLLCR  CO.  SAH  FRANCIMO 
TO  I    HOOKgW   a.  LENT  BLPG. 


I\r«»uh  New  Vertical 
AVater  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin,  R-10, 
which    will    be    mailed    upon  request. 

We  have  a  branrh  in  Lo.s  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 

at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


149  Beale  Street, 


San  FraDcUco 


Sent  Free  to  Any  Address 

This  book  of  garden  knowledge  will  prove  to 
be  invaluable  to  those  interested  in  flowers, 
vegetables,  seeds,  plants  or  trees.  The  infor- 
mation and  instructions  given  are  clearly  and 
concisely  written  and  the  many  illustrations 
throughout  the  book  will  give  the  reader  a  perfect  idea 
of  what  he  is  ordering.  We  have  spared  neither  time 
nor  money  in  the  preparation  of  this  Garden  Guide 
and  we  firmly  believe  it  is  the  most  authentic  work  on 
this  subject  ever  issued.    It  is  yours  foV  the  asking 

There's  Never  a  Doubt  About 
the  Seeds,  Trees,  or  Plants  You 
Buy  from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

We  have  become  Justly  noted  for  the  quality  and  reliability  ol 
our  products.  We  endeavor  to  maintain  the  highest  standard 
In  everything  we  grow.  That  we  have  given  value  received  to 
our  thousands  of  patrons  in  the  West  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  largest  seed  dealers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

AH  Good  Seed  Storea  Sell  Our  Standard  Varieties 

Headquarters  for  alfalfa,  grasses,  clovers,  etc.  Correspondence 
invited. 

Write  NOW  for  Mone'a  1914  Garden  Guide. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

48  J»cIt»on  Street  San  Francuco 
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Fundamentals  of  Alfalfa  Planting 


ALTHOUGH  alfalfa  has  been 
planted  with  fair  success  every 
month  of  the  year  in  California,  the 
two  best  seasons  for  planting  are 
spring  and  fall,  for  then  both  mois- 
ture and  temperature  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  Winter's  cold  will  check 
the  growth  of  tender  alfalfa  at  the 
best  of  it,  and  often  frosts  will  kill 
the  newly  sprouted  plants  outright. 
Also,  summer's  heat  will  bake  the 
soil  and  burn  the  plants.  Therefore, 
as  a  rule,  to  get  a  good  stand  a  per- 
son must  plant  early  enough  in  the 
tall  for  the  alfalfa  to  harden  up 
against  frosts,  or  in  the  spring  after 
killing  frosts  arc  past  and  there  is 
warmth  enough  to  make  rapid  growth. 

Fall  planting  is  dependent  largely 
upon  having  early  rains,  so  spring 
planting,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
more  satisfactory  and  common.  The 
excellent  rains  and  fine  promises  for 
the  coming  season  make  this  year  one 
of  our  greatest  for  an  increase  in  al- 
falfa acreage.  The  suggestions  given 
here  are  largely  called  forth  by  com- 
mon questions  of  prospective  alfalfa 
growers  and,  doubtless,  will  be  inter- 
esting to  many  persons  putting  in  al- 
falfa this  spring. 

For  varieties  a  person  can  usually 
do  no  better  than  to  use  the  common 
California,  or  Chilean,  alfalfa.  Only 
Peruvian  alfalfa  is  considered  better 
by  those  who  have  given  all  varieties 
a  fair  trial,  and  that  is  so  little  better 
that  there  is  no  special  advantage  in 
having  it.  Arabian  alfalfa  makes 
■wonderful  hay,  but  is  too  delicate  and 
short  lived  to  be  liked.  Most  other 
varieties  are  better  suited  for  cold 
climates  than  for  California,  and  their 
use  cannot  be  advised  except  as  an 
experiment. 

When  it  come  to  the  seed  itself 
there  is  a  big  tale  to  tell.  Alfalfa 
"seed  is  great  for  carrying  with  it  Rus- 
sian thistle,  dodder  and  numerous 
other  weed  seeds  that  will  ruin  a 
stand  and  demoralize  the  income. 
There  is  not  a  point  in  alfalfa  grow- 
ing where  money  or  care  can  be  bet- 
ter spent  than  in  seed  selection  And 
just  as  important  as  weeds  is  the  fact 
of  seed  vitality.  Well  filled  seeds 
that  will  sprout  08  per  cent  are  many 
times  better  in  the  yield  of  hay  than 
poor  seed  of  which  only  60  or  7.5  per 
cent  will  sprout  The  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
makes  special  work  of  testing  alfalfa 
seed  for  farmers  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful ones  have  their  seed  tested 
there.  At  all  events  only  the  best 
seed  from  the  best  dealers  ought  ever 
to  be  used. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  de- 
sirability of  a  thorough  job  of  level- 
ing and  land  preparation,  so  that 
needs  no  attention  here.  A  matter 
that  gives  room  for  improvement 
though,  is  the  method  of  seeding 
Here  is  room  for  saving  money  and 
doing  a  good  job. 

Broadcasting  is  the  probably  com- 
monest method,  whether  done  by 
hand  or  by  a  seeder  The  amount  per 
acre  generally  advised  is  20  pounds, 
though  it  can  run  down  to  12  pounds 
by  broadcasting  when  a  good  job  is 
done.  Drilling  in  the  seed  is  the 
alternate  method. 

Broadcasting  in  any  way  is  in  cer- 
tain respects  wasteful.  You  cannot 
get  an  absolutely  even  distribution 
and  so  enough  has  to  be  used  to  make 
a  satisfactory  stand  where  the  least 
is  applied.  That  means  an  excess 
where  the  seed  lies  thickest,  and  an 
excess  is  unprofitable  through  waste 
and  through  crowding  of  plants.  The 
ideal  for  production  is  to  have  each 
plant  where  it  has  all  the  soil  needed 
for  its  own  thrift  without  having  any 
waste  soil  between  plants. 

Broadcasting  is  wasteful  also  be- 
cause a  large  percentage  of  the  seeds 
are  either  too  deep  or  too  close  to 
the  surface  for  good  germination  and 


only  a  portion  sprout  properly.  Drill- 
ing saves  by  giving  an  evener  distri- 
bution for  one  thing  and  for  putting 
the  seeds  at  just  the  right  depth  for 
another.  On  soil  that  will  run  to- 
gether after  a  rain,  however,  a  crust 
may  form  and  make  replanting  neces- 
sary if  weather  conditions  are  un- 
favorable and  the  land  poorly  handled, 
but  on  sandy  soil  or  where  the  right 
drill  and  right  methods  are  used 
drilling  is  very  advisable.  As  little 
as  five  pounds  per  acre  can  some- 
times be  used  with  a  drill  to  get  the 
best  kind  of  a  stand  and  even  less 
would  be  used  than  this  if  an  even 
distribution  and  germination  were 
possible.  In  fact,  alfalfa  seed  is  so 
small,  that  if  each  seed  were  properly 
placed  and  made  a  plant,  two  pounds 
of  seed  would  be  more  than  enough 
for  an  acre  of  land.  It  would  not 
take  a  very  great  acreage  to  make  a 
drill  pay  for  itself  through  the  sav- 
ing in  seed. 

The  proposition  of  innoculation  is 
relatively  unimportant  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, though  back  East,  where  al- 
falfa does  not  make  itself  at  home 
naturally,  it  is  vital.  Some  California 
authorities  say  that  often  it  is  well  to 
innoculate  alfalfa  to  be  sure  that  the 
bacteria  are  there,  using  either  com- 
mercial preparations  or  soil  from  an 
old  alfalfa  field.  A  fact  upon  which  a 
man  can  be  absolutely  certain  in  Cali- 
fornia is  that  wherever  bur  clover  or 
any  other  native  or  introduced  clover 
is  growing  innoculation  is  not  needed 
and  the  alfalfa  will  have  all  the  bac- 
teria of  the  right  kind  that  it  wants. 
Alfalfa  has  been  known  more  often 
than  not  to  grow  vigorously  from  the 
start  on  good  soil  where  clover  of 
any  kind  apparently  had  never  been 
grown.  However,  on  soil  not  of  the 
best,  where  clover  does  not  grow 
naturally  and  would  if  the  soil  was 
right,  innoculation  with  bacteria  is 
worth  while. 


Scraps  for  Chickens 

Don't  throw  your  table  scraps  in 
the  garbage  can,  but  feed  them  to  a 
small  flock  of  hens.  Turn  everything 
through  a  food  chopper;  toast  all 
stale  bread  in  the  oven  and  mix- 
enough  toast  to  make  a  dry  mash.  To 
feed  this  I  get  a  medium-sized  flower 
pot,  place  a  round  stick  through  the 
hole,  push  It  into  the  ground  and  put 
the  food  in  the  pot.  There  is  no 
waste,  for  the  fowls  cannot  scratch 
it  out,  therefore  no  bad  smelling 
yards,  and  the  hens  are  healthy, 

I  keep  a  dozen  hens  on  a  place 
14x14.  They  average  three  dozen 
eggs  per  week.  I  feed  a  quart  of 
wheat  in  the  evening  and  the  eggs 
cost  about  8  cents  per  dozen:  be- 
sides, we  have  a  nice  fat  home- raised 
hen  to  eat  occasionally. 

In  February  1  get  a  setting  of  eggs 
and  have  pullets  laying  in  November 
We  keep  no  roosters.  And  cut  down 
the  high  cost  of  living. — Mrs.  J.  C. 
P.,  San  Francisco. 


How  Hawks  Kill  Chickens 

Did  you  ever  see  a  hawk  kill  a 
chicken?  The  real  chicken  hawk 
v.eighs  about  a  pound  and  is  of  the 
same  specie  as  the  sparrow-hawk, 
looks  like  one,  though  somewhat  big- 
ger. It  flies  at  a  rapid  speed  and 
strikes  with  its  back  hooked  claws. 
The  chicken  is  usually  hit  under  the 
eye  and  is  knocked  out  instantly;  the 
hawk  then  returns  and  either  eats  it 
where  it  falls  or  carries  it  a  short 
distance. 

One  day  I  saw  the  chickens  run 
for  the  yard.  I  ran  toward  a  hawk 
that  struck  one  of  them.  As  I  picked 
up  the  chicken  the  hawk  killed  an- 
other while  I  was  trying  to  frighten 
it  away.  The  next  day  the  hawk  got 
in  range  of  my  gun. — A.  R.,  Ripon. 


For  Over  Three  Generations 


Old  Reliable 

Peter 
Schnttler 

has  been  the  "Standard 
Wagon  of  the  World"  without 
a  competitor.  Its  superior 
quality,  greater  durability  and 
satisfactory  service  have  won 
its  enviable  reputation. 

Peter  Schuttler 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons 
Run  H  liighter 


PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO..  Chicago 

Vbe  World's  Greatest  Wagen  Factory  Established  IS48 


"A  product  miihout  a  peer ' 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Une3:coIled  for  Culverts,  Tarik=<,  Cisterns,  Rooflne,  Siding,  and  aU 
forma  ot  slieet  metal  work.  Apollo  liooHnc  Products  give  iastine 
ser\-ieo,  and  rro  told  by  weight.  Send  for  "liciter  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SI^£:ETANDTIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh  " 


Tnarlin 

ilREPEATING  RIFLE 


Tamp' 
Action 


You  can  buy  no  better 
for  target  work  and  all 
small  game  up  to 
200  yards. 


No.  20  rifle  with 
plain  lip.ish,  1 5  < 
25  iW,  $11. 
No.  29  rifle, 

$9.25. 


ithout 
change  of 
mechanism  it 
handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges 
perfectly.     The  deep  Ballard 
Hing  develops   maximum  power  and 
accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

.  AC  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents  powder  and 
gases  from  being  blown  bacir.^  The  side  ejection  Dever  lets  ejected  shells 
spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take- 
down construction,  removable  action  parts.^leastpartsof  any.22 — itisthe 
quickestandcasifcttodean.  Just  the  gun  you  want  I  Ask  any  gun  dealer. 

T^e  77Iar/in  ^rearms  Co. 

Willow  Street    New  Haven,  Conn. 


TIiel28p«*e  ^e7r//n  catalog 
will  help  yoa  decide  what  rifle 
best  soits  your  individual  desires. 
Send  3  stamps  for  it  today. 
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Potatoes  for  Profit 


■By  Ernest  A.  Maris,  Sebastopol- 


TJEW,  if  any,  field  corps  give  bet- 
^  ter  return  per  acre  than  pota- 
toes, if  planted  under  the  right  con- 
ditions and  given  proper  care.  But  it 
must  be  planted  in  the  best  of  soil  to 
obtain  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
Quality  means  smooth  skin,  proper 
shape,  freedom  from  scab  or  disease, 
plenty  of  starch  for  keeping  well  and 
the  true  potato  flavor. 

These  are  what  count,  especially  in 
a  season  like  that  of  two  years  ago. 
I  sold  my  whole  crop  free  on  board 
the  cars  2Y2  miles  away  for  $1  per 
100  lbs.,  whilst  the  best  my  neigh- 
bors could  get  was  from  75c  to  50c 
for  the  same  variety. 

After  you  decide  where  to  plant, 
the  next  move  is  to  get  the  right 
variety  of  potato  for  the  goil,  whether 
earlv  or  late. 

Now  comes  seed  selection.  Famil- 
iarize yourself  with  your  choice,  so 
that  you  recognize  the  variety  the 
moment  you  see  it.  Unless  you  do 
this,  vou  are  liable  to  get  mixed  seed. 
One  "such  potato  cut  up  for  seed  and 
planted  may  give  you  at  digging  time 
from  25  to  50  lbs.  of  an  unsaleable 
article.  Moreover,  when  you  can 
absolutely  guarantee  your  seed  pure 
and  true  to  name  you  can  command 
high  prices  for  seed  purposes. 

In  selecting  seed,  whether  frotn 
your  own  stock  or  not,  take  only  well 
shaped,  good  sized  tubers,  the.  very 
be'^t  you  can  get  is  none  too  good. 

The  advocates  for  and  against  each 
way  of  cutting  seed  potatoes  are 
many,  each  believes  his  way  the  best. 
The  Government  reports  point  to  the 
quartered  potato  as  giving  the  best 
net  returns  and  I  have  by  careful 
test  found  almost  identical  results. 
Later  tests  in  larger  or  field  practice, 
with  a  number  of  varieties,  led  me  to 
the  following  conclusions,  which 
actual  results  proved  correct. 

If  you  must  use  the  seed  end  ot 
your  potato,  cut  it  down  so  as  to 
leave  half  of  the  eyes  on  each  piece. 
For  extra  early  results  use  seed  end, 
only  planting  about  two  inches  deep 
on  "warm,  well  drained  land. 

For  main  crop  with  extra  large 
tubers  cut  the  seed  end  off  and 
throw  it  away. 

If  the  seed  potato  is  not  over  2/2 
inches  long,  cut  it  in  two  through 
the  seed  end;  if  larger  cut  it  into 
three,  four  or  more  pieces  with  at 
least  two  good  eyes  on  each  piece, 
and  be  sure  they  are  live  eyes,  not 
blind  ones.  .  The  young  shoots  or 
sprouts,  you  must  remember,  feed 
on  this  cutting  till  they  send  out 
their  own  roots  so  that  the  larger 
the  seed  piece  the  mo.re  food  the 
sprout  will  have,  and  the  more 
vigorous  it  will  be. 

Do  not  hurry  or  scamp  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  seed.  Far  more  de- 
pends on  it  than  yov.  may  realize. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
or  failure  of  your  crop.  Plow,  if  pos- 
sible, deeply  in  the  fall.  If  you  can- 
not, plow  now;  then  cross  plow  as 
deep  as  you  can  go,  about  two  to 
three  weeks  before  planting,  but  in 
neither  case  harrow  it.  Broadcast  a 
quickly  available  fertilizer  before  this 
plowing,  as  the  potato  is  a  very 
heavy  feeder. 

A  ton  of  potatoes  takes  out  of  the 
soil  92  lb5.  potash,  25  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  57  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
so  it  is  clear  that  on  the  majority  of 
our  farm  lands  fertilization  is  neces- 
sary, J^hen  ready  to  plant,  allow- 
ing 21  flays  for  the  young  plants  to 
comre  up,  harrow  the  ground  v^ell, 
and  using  a  TO-inch  plow,  drop  your 
seed  pieces  30  inches  apart  along  the 
bottom  £)f  every  third  furrow;  the 
next'  roiind  covers  them  and  so  on 
across  the  field.    For  early  potatoes 


plow  three  inches  deep,  for  main  and 
late   crops  five  inches  deep. 

Do  not  harrow  the  planted  ground 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  but  if 
weeds  come  up  badly  before  the  po- 
tatoes, or  if  it  rains  and  a  crust 
forms,  harrow  with  the  teeth  slanting 
backward. 

The  above  method  is  the  usual  way 
of  planting,  but  in  my  latest  plant- 
ing I  have  done  very  differently  and 
had  much  better  results  at  less  cost. 

Plow  twice  as  above,  tiien  mark 
and  cross  mark  as  if  for  corn,  only 
making  33-inch  rows.  Buy  a  hand 
potato  planter  costing  $1.25,  and 
having  adjusted  it  to  the  required 
depth,  plant  at  each  cross  mark. 

You  save  one  plowing  and  one 
man  dropping;  you  can  cover  more 
ground  in  a  day;  you  can  cultivate 
both  ways;  you  save  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  hoeing;  j-ou  know  where 
each  hill  is;  you  have  no  mashed 
seed  pieces,  and  you  have  no  vacant 
spaces  owing  to  the  horse  kicking 
two  pieces  together,  resulting  in  a 
bunch  of  little  potatoes. 

.•\bove  all,  the  plants  come  up 
much  more  evenly,  and  by  careful 
comparison  and  measurement  I  have 
always  had  from  90  per  cent  to  95 
per  cent  of  a  stand,  as  against  70 
per  cent  to  85  per  cent  by  the  old 
way. 

As  soon  as  you  can  see  the  rows 
cultivate,  first  using  narrow  shovels. 
Set  the  tool  full  8  inches  narrow  and 
go  twice  in  a  row.  keeping  one  side 
of  the  cultivator  close  up  to  the 
plants  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other.  Now  hoe  your  crop  and  if 
you  do  not  see  the  young  shoots 
where  they  should  be,  hunt  for  and 
uncover  them  carefully. 

In  the  second  cultivation  go  deep, 
but  not  too  close  to  the  rows.  The 
third  time  put  wider  shovels  on  and 
hill  up  slightly,  but  never  very 
much. 

Stop  all  work  as  soon  as  the  field 
is  in  blossom.  After  that  you  will 
cut  the  feeder  roots  and  damage 
many  little  potatoes  on  the  ends  of 
the  runners. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  for  early  mar- 
ket, you  can  do  so  as  soon  as  the 
tops  show  yellow.  Dig  carefully, 
handle  them  lightly,  as  few  times  as 
possible.  After  one  or  two  hours' 
exposure  to  the  air  to  harden  the 
skin  somewhat,  pick  the  potatoes  up 
and  place  them  in  boxes  holding 
about  60  lbs.  .\  toal  oil  can  with  one 
side  taken  oflf  and  the  top  put  back 
on  is  just  what  you  want. 

For  main  crop  let  the  tops  be  dead 
and  dry;  if  a  rain  comes  before  dig- 
ging, after  they  are  ripe,  your  tubers 
will  keep  much  better.  Use  clean 
sacks  and  give  honest  packing  with 
a  few  nice  ones  on  top,  to  get  top 
prices. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  po- 
tato is  a  light  or  sandy  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  that  holds  moisture  well;  a 
moist  climate  not  too  warm  is  the 
ideal  one  for  this  vegetable.  The 
celebrated  Salinas  Burbank,  always 
quoted  in  California  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  other,  is  grown  on  rolling 
hills  near  the  coast,  of  just  such  soil 
as  I  have  described. 

Potatoes  grown  on  low,  flat  lands 
are  usually  watery,  lacking  in  starch 
and  of  poor  flavor. 

The  standard  varieties  of  potatoes 
that  are  recognized  on  the  market, 
I  name  below.  Taking  the  Burbank 
at  100,  the  figures  give  my  returns 
per  acre  here  at  Sebastopol: 

Burbank,  late  winter,  100;  Late 
Rose,  same  as  White  Rose,  late  win- 
ter, 120;  American  Wonder,  both 
late  and  early,  according  to  when 
you  plant  it,  125;  Uncle  Sam,  early 
winter,  matures  quickly,  85;  Pride  of 
Ireland,  late.  100;  Early  Rose,  very 
early.  80;  Prize  Taker,  also  called 
Prize  Winner  and  Early  Summer,  90. 


'THE  STANDARD' 


SPRAY  CHEMICALS 


Made  by  the  first  rompany  to  manufacture  spray  material  in  a  commercial  way  UKX 

matenala  make  good   because  back   of  them   is  both   experience  and  success  with  spray 

materials.     BEX  chemicals  are  compounded  in  California  for  California  conditions  The 

first  Lime  Sulphur  solution  was  a  REX  solution,  and  for  every  kind  of  sprayine  REX 

GOOD.S  are  established  as  "STANDARD."                                                   V'<^)"il6  ncA 

"THERE  IS  A  REX   FOR  EVERY   ORCHARD  TROUBLE" 

REX  Lime  Sulphur.  Miscible  Oils  and  Phenols,  Arsenates  and  SnTphides  are  prOTen  for 
erery  need  Let  ns  send  ynn  our  Bulletin  on  "How  to  Raise  Better  Fruit  and  Plenty 
of  It,"     Free  on  request.     Address  ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO.  BEXICIA,  CAL. 


The  Practical  Story  of  Farm  Irrigation 


In  some  cases  as  high  as  4  per  cent  of  your  water  per  mile 
for  irrigation  is  lost  through  seepage.  Added  to  this  the  loss 
through  evaporation.  Fach  gallon  lost  represents  a  loss  of 
money  through  the  futile  power  expended.  It  you  buy  your 
water,  the  loss  in  money  is  even  more  direct.  Too  much  money 
Is  wasted  in  irrigation  ditches — they  cost  too  much  to  main- 
tain; they  consume  too  much  soil  area;  they  are  too  expensive 
to  install.  The  cost  of  water  for  Irrigation  has  risen  300  per 
cent  since  1902. 

Irrigation  pipe  costs  but  little.  The  cost  of  installation  is 
low;  no  seepage  or  evaporation  is  possible;  the  maintenance 
Is  nil;  no  grading  of  land  is  necessary,  as  It  conveys  water  on 
uneven  land  as  well  as  level  land. 


Get  the  Book.    It's  Free 


All  these  are  facts  contained  in  great- 
er detail  in  our  free  book  about  irri- 
gation: its  Taltie  and  problems;  how  tc 
use  it  and  wliere.  There  also  will  be 
found  vital  information  about  water — 
the  importance  of  water — its  functions 
— capillan-  attraction — seepage — when  to 
irrigate — where   nut   to  irrigate. 


It  telts  about  the  difference  in  irri- 
gation pipes — why  Ames-Irrin  Lock 
seam  pipe  is  coostrueted  without  rirets 
or  solder.  Why  and  how  tlie  best  re- 
sults have  been  i)roduc«l  by  it.  Send 
for  it  to-day.  A  postcard  addressed  to 
Deimrtraent  O.  F.  will  bring  it. 


AMES-IRWIN  COMPANY 

8TH  A>D  IRIHN  STREETS   -   -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Iit9)erial  Walkiii^ 


"/  te/7  you, 
•TA» 
Im^triaV  is 
the  best  ^low 
in  the  world. 
No  mistake 
— and  you 
know  it." 


"THE  PLOW  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  COPIED  BUT 
NEVER  DUPLICATED 

Any  wearing  part  of  this  plow,  either  mould- 
board,  landside  or  share,  can  be  changed  from 
steel  to  chilled  iron  or  vice  versa.  Parts  are  also 
interchangeable  on  wood  or  steel  beam  plows. 
Mouldboards  are  so  shaped  that  furrows  are  lapped 
in  perfect  regularity  without  a  break.  A  minimum 
of  friction  insures  light  draft. 

An  IMPERIAL  WALKING  PLOW  cannot  be 
strained  out   of  shape.     Any  wearing  part 
can  be  replaced  without  disarranging  others. 


If  yoa  are  iotereited,   write  for  cataloga*. 
H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributers 
52  N.  California  Street 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 
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Official  Report  on  Rural  Credits 


AN  official  report  has  been  made 
by  the  American  Commission 
on  rural  c  'ts  which  has  as  its  ob- 
ject the  •  e;  out  of  methods  by 
which  the  A»  •  -Lan  farmer  may  secure 
money  for  farm  improvements  and 
carry  on  his  financial  dealings  at  low 
cost  and  with  the  greatest  posiible 
convenience.  This  report  is  issued  as 
a  Senate  document  and  is  the  first 
definite  statement  of  the  steps  which 
are  to  be  taken  to  obtain  the  above 
objects.  It  remains  for  Congress  to 
act  on  these  suggestions  and  for  the 
people  to  see  that  their  individual 
States  undertake  legislation  that  will 
help  out  in  every  way  possible. 

This  report  deals  only  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  money  on  long-time 
loans — that  is,  for  farm  purchase  and 
improvements.  Reports  on  methods 
for  securing  short-term  loans,  for  crop 
movement  and  farm  work  generally 
will  follow  and  set  forth  a  different 
and  separate  plan  entirely.  Persons 
who  are  greatly  interested  in  rural 
finance  should  by  all  means  write  to 
their  Senators  for  this  report,  in  or- 
der to  study  it  in  detail.  What  is 
given  here  is  just  a  simple  statement 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed. 

The  starting  point  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  "farm-land  banks"  along  dis- 
tinct lines  from  banks  now,  whose 
main  object  shall  be  to  lend  money 
on  farm  mortgages.  These  banks  are 
to  be  under  definite  government  su- 
pervision, but  no  financial  aid  will  be 
given  them  by  tlie  government.  The 
commission  strnijgly  advises  against 
any  financial  aid  l)y  the  government, 
as  this  is  entirely  unnecessary  and 
undesirable. 

These  banks  must  have  a  capital  of 
at  least  $10,000  and  can  increase  their 
capital  to  any  desired  amount,  or  re- 
duce it  to  the  $10,000  minimum.  They 
can  lend  money  on  farm  mortgages 
up  to  fifteen  times  their  capital  stock, 
and  are  permitted  as  well  to  do  a 
general  banking  business  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limited  extent.  They  may  act  as 
depositories  for  Postal  Savings  Funds 
and  other  public  money  and  accept 
deposits  up  to  one  half  of  capital 
from  individuals,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions. The  main  business,  however, 
is  to  provide  money  on  farm  mort- 
gages. 

This  money  is  largely  secured  from 
bonds  issued  against  mortgages.  For 
instance,  if  the  bank  takes  in  $50,000 
worth  of  farm  mortgages,  it  sells 
$50,000  in  bonds,  and  if  it  has  $200,000 
worth  of  mortgages,  it  sells  $200,000 
worth  of  bonds.  The  bonds  and 
mortgages  are  to  offset  one  another, 
and  when  mortgages  are  paid  off, 
bonds  to  equal  them  must  be  secured 
by  either  the  bank  or  the  borrower 
who  is  discharging  his  debt.  The 
bonds  do  not  represent  definite  mort- 
gages, although  all  mortgages  to  be 
paid  off  during  a  certain  period  have 
bonds  which  will  mature  during  that 
period. 

Mortgages  are  suggested  as  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time,  not 
longer  than  35  years,  and  they  may 
be  paid  off  gradually,  principal  and 
interest  together,  that  is,  on  an 
amortization  basis.  Thus,  if  a  farmer 
borrows  money  at  six  per  cent,  he 
will  pay  perhaps  seven  per  cent,  but  in 
so  doing  decrease  his  debt  until  it  is 
extinguished.  After  five  or  more 
years  he  may,  as  was  suggested,  pay 
off  the  whole  mortgage  at  once,  if  he 
so  desires,  but  bonds  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  his  mortgage  must 
be  secured,  so  that  the  bank  will  not 
pay  interest  on  bonds  without  having 
an  income  to  offset  it. 

The  interest  on  mortgages  is  to  be 
no  greater  than  one  per  cent  more 
than  is  paid  for  the  bonds.  This  dif- 
ference is  required  to  run  the  busi- 
ness. For  example,  bonds  are  sold, 
say,  to  bear  interest  at  five  per  cent. 


The  bank  will  charge  six  per  cint. 
Or,  if  higher  or  lower  interest  is 
paid  on  the  bonds,  the  borrower  will 
pay  higher  or  lower    interest  also. 

This  system  should  make  a  great 
cut  in  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
farmer.  For  example,  municipal 
bonds  often  sell  readily  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  only  four  and  five 
per  cent  because  buyers  think  their 
money  is  safe.  Farm  land  bank 
bonds  ought  to  be  one  of  the  safest 
kinds  of  bonds  issued  and  after  they 
get  to  be  a  recognized  Investment 
they  should  sell  at  prices  which 
should  give  the  farmer  money  at  five 
to  seven  per  cent  without  difficulty. 
The  system  is  excellent. 

Several  requirements  are  made  to 
insure  their  safety  and  to  make  them 
a  good  investment.  For  one  thing 
the  land  must  be  worth  twice  the 
amount  borrowed  upon  it.  Again, 
the  money  must  be  spent  on  the 
property,  not  elsewhere.  Then,  if 
one  mortgage  is  bad,  the  bonds  are 
insured  by  all  the  other  mortgages 
held  by  the  bank.  Furthermore,  the 
bonds  are  guaranteed,  not  only  by 
the  mortgages,  but  by  the  capital  and 
and  surplus,  and  the  property  of 
stockholders  up  to  the  amount  of 
their  capital.  Likewise,  the  business 
is  to  be  conducted  under  careful 
federal  regulation. 

There  are  yet  several  great  require- 
ments essential  for  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  this  system  which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  Congres  to  deal  with. 
Both  have  to  be  done  by  the  in- 
dividual States,  and  both  should  me 
done  on  their  own  merits.  One  is 
the  simplifying  guarantee  by  the 
State  of  land  titles. 

Another  requirement  for  fair  inter- 
est rates  on  farm  mortgages  is  better 
taxation  methods.  There  should  be 
no  double  taxation,  as  there  is  now 
in  many  States,  one  tax  on  the  land 
and  another  on  mortgages.  When  a 
farm  pays  taxes,  as  all  land  does,  no 
taxes  (the  commission  asserts)  should 
be  placed  on  the  mortgage.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  to  pay  full  taxes  on 
land  and  interest  on  money  borrowed 
without  having  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
mortgage  too.  Thus,  for  all  that 
Congress  can  do,  it  is  essential  that 
the  State  Legislatures  also  simplify 
State  laws  in  order  that  full  benefits 
come  from  the  proposed  plan.  In 
fact,  as  the  commission  suggests,  it 
would  in  some  ways  be  better  for  the 
individual  States  to  adopt  this  system 
of  State  banks  rather  than  relying  on 
National  farm-land  banks  to  provide 
cheaper  money  for  farmers. 

The  proposed  system,  to  sum- 
marize it  in  outline  again,  requires 
the  formation  of  banks  in  rural  dis- 
tricts to  loan  money  on  long  term 
farm  mortgages  (in  addition  to  some 
short  term  loans  also),  the  money  to 
be  largely  secured  by  the  issuance  of 
bonds,  and  the  mortgages  to  be  paid 
off  gradually.  Details  can  be  seen  in 
the  report,  which  contains  draft  of 
proposed  law. 

The  secretary  of  the  commission 
in  a  letter  suggests  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  report  and  that  any 
criticisms  and  suggestions  by  farmers 
or  farm  press  be  made,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  give  the  matter  the  most 
careful  attention  and  consideration 
possible,  and  get  out  the  best  pos- 
sible law. 

As  with  every  other  good  measure, 
it  rests  mostly  with  the  people 
whether  or  not  they  get  the  laws  that 
they  want.  After  they  get  the  right 
action  by  Congress  in  this  case  it 
rests  with  the  people  to  get  de- 
sired revision  of  State  laws,  and  after 
the  opportunity  is  offered  it  rests 
with  the  people  themselves  to  form 
these  banks,  and  to  put  the  system 
so  into  operation  that  agricultural 
finance  for  the  first  time  will  be  on  a 
fair  and  sensible  basis.  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  in  the  fight  to  help. 


Read  What 
This  Engine  Can  Do 

The  famous  J''uller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  En- 
gine is  a  coniplete  independent  power  plant.  It 
can  be  attached  directly  to  any  pump,  without 
extra  fittings,  special  platform  or  foundations. 
Pumps  from  250  to  2.450  gallons  of  water  per 
hour.  It  is  supplied  with  a  pulley  to  run  a 
churn  separator,  fanning  mill,  corn  sheller,  feed 
grinder,  washing  machine,  wringer,  sprayer  or 
any  other  light  machinery  that  is  operated  by 
hand  power.  ^  •„ 

It  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  m 
material  and  construction  and  to  do  everything 
that  the  makers  claim  it  will.  There  are  no 
extra  parts  to  buy.  It  comes  complete  ready  tor 
instant  use.  A  ten-year-old  child  can  connect 
b^and  run  it.  Write  for  booklet  NOW  while  this 
is  before  you. 

Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Co. 

Fnoiflc  Const 
Di.stributers. 
Department  O 
San  Francisco. 


Water 

  and 

Power 

ANYWHERE  AND 
ANYTIME  NEEDED 

With  the  Famous 
Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump 
Engine 

Here's  a  pump  engine 
that  is  in  successful  use 
and  in  popular  demand 
from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Florida 
to  British  Columbia.  It 
is  the  lowest  priced 
pump  of  its  kind  on  the 
market  and  with  ordi- 
nary care  will  last  a 
lifetime  without  having 
to  be  repaired.  Its  use 
is  not  confined  to  pump- 
ing only.  It  is  equally 
good  as  a  general  util- 
ity engine. 

Important 


Los  Angeles 


roitland 


San  Diego 


We  have  just 
published  an 
i  n  t  e  r  e  sting 
booklet  which 
clearly  illus- 
trates and  de- 
sert b  e  s  the 
many    uses  to 
which  the 
Farm  Pump 
Engine  can  be 
put     and  the 
many  in- 
stances where 
it  will  save  its 
owner  valu- 
able  time  and 
a    lot    of  un- 
n  e  c  essavy 
work.  Wi-ite 
for  this  book- 
let now. 
We  are  estahlisli- 
ing  agencies  for  The 
Farm  Pump  Engine 
throughout    the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Full  par- 
ticulars to  those  in- 
terested. 


See,  Those; 
Rivets 

Mr. 

Farmer? 
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What  to  Do  for  Blackhead 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


How  People  on  Desert  Get  Produce 


By  Aletba  Walker 


T  SHOULD  like  to  know  what  to 
^  do  for  young-  tarkeys.  I  have  a 
great  many  which  die  after  they  get 
all  feathered  out  They  start  first  by 
passing  vellow  stuff  and  then  they  only 
last  from  three  to  five  days.  I  have 
cut  them  open  and  found  one  of  their 
intestines,  about  1^  inches  long,  all 
swollen  up  and  full  of  blood  and  mat- 
ter. So  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  them  and  what 
is  best  to  do  for  them. 

I  have  two  hen  turkeys,  bronze, 
and  one  laid  lOl  eggs  this  year,  the 
first  egg  March  2  and  the  last  one 
November  1,  and  my  other  one  laid 
87,  the  first  March  3  and  the  last  Sep- 
tember 20.  They  hatched  out  in  May 
fourteen  little  ones  each  and  took 
care  of  them  and  laid  right  along 
and  then  in  July  hatched  eighteen 
each,  and  the  eggs  were  all  good. 
But  after  the  little  ones  got  to  be 
about  two  weeks  old  they  started  to 
die  and  all  died  off.  about  forty  of 
them. — J.   S.,  Selma,  Oregon. 

From  the  symptoms  above  given, 
it  would  appear  that  the  turkeys  are 
probably  troubled  with  liver  com- 
plaint, otherwise  known  as  black- 
head. At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
ease may  be  cholera-  Cholera  can- 
not be  recognized  with  certainty  ex- 
cept bj-  bacteriological  examination. 
Practically,  however,  this  makes  but  lit- 
tle difference  to  the  poultryman.  The 
methods  of  combatting  cholera  are 
not  radically  different  from  those 
used  against  similar  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  occurence  of  a  number 
of  sudden  deaths  in  a  flock  indicates 
the  presence  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease and  calls  for  the  inauguration  of 
sanitary  and  remedial  measures  at 
once. 

In  the  case  of  blackheads,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  also  in  some  cases  of 
liver  complaint,  the  condition  of  the 
intestines  is  as  described  by  the  cor- 
respondent. 

Dr.  Pernot  tells  us:  "Diarrhoea  is 
the  most  pronounced  symptom.  The 
discharges  are  frequent,  thin,  watery 
and  generally  of  a  yellowish  color. 
This,  however,  sometimes  occurs 
from  other  intestinal  disorders,  and 
does  not  alone  signify  the  presence 
of  the  malady.  The  next  symtom  is 
the  drooping  tail,  followed  by  a 
drooping  of  the  wings,  after  which 
death  soon  ensues.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  at  its  height,  the  head  as- 
sumes a  dark  color,  hence  the  name, 
blackhead.  Young  turkeys  are  much 
more  susceptible  or  they  may  be 
more  delicate,  and  cannot  withstand 
the  invasion  of  the  parasites  so  well. 
They  begin  by  moping  and  bunching 
up  as  though  they  were  cold,  diar- 
rhoea soon  sets  in,  the  tails  droop, 
then  the  wings  droop,  and  they  go 
about  uttering  a  pitiful  'peep,'  after 
which  they  soon  die.  A  blackening 
of  the  head  does  not  always  occur. 

It  is  only  by  careful  post  mortem 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  may 
be  determined. 

The  Cause — The  disease  is  caused 
by  animal  parasites,  which  can  be  de- 
tected only  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. Because  of  their  minuteness 
and  growth  in  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  digestive  tract  they  are  easily 
carried  by  the  excreta  to  food,  which, 
upon  becoming  contaminated,  trans- 
mits them  to  other  fowls.  This  is 
the  usual  means  of  infection. 

Remedies — Food  given  to  fowls 
should  never  come  in  contact  with 
their  droppings,  as  one  bird  with  the 
disease  will  infect  the  feeding  ground 
of  others.  Better  sacrifice  the  bird 
at  once  than  run  the  risk  of  spread- 
ing the  infection  to  the  whole  flock. 
A  sick  bird  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  and  placed  in  close  quarters, 
which  may  afterwards  be  disinfected 
or  the  bird  may  be  killed  at  once  and 
then  should  be  burned-  Medical 
treatment    is    not    very  successful. 


owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
parasite  at  the  seat  of  the  disease; 
yet  treating  them  with  some  of  the 
following  remedies  is  well  wo'th  the 
trouble:  Sulphur,  5  grains;  sulphate 
of  iron,  1  grain;  sulphate  of  quinine, 
1  grain-  Place  this  amount  in  cap- 
sules and  administer  on  night  and 
morning  to  each  turkey  for  a  week. 
If  the  bird  does  not  respond  to  treat- 
ment, kill  it  at  once  without  drawing 
blood,  and  then  burn  the  carcass,  dis- 
infecting the  coop. 

Cholera,  ^.hen  present  in  its  true 
form,  is  a  most  uncompromising  dis- 
ease. The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  save  a  flock  of  turkeys  at- 
tacked with  true  cholera  is  to  remove 
all  the  ailing  ones  immediately  and 
destroy  them.  Transfer  those  not  at- 
tacked to  some  other  part  of  the  farm 
and  thoroughly  disinfect  and  clean  up 
the  locality  where  they  have  been, 
feeding  nothing  but  a  slight  grain 
diet  for  a  short  time.  Medical  treat- 
ment has  been  of  very  little  service  in 
this  ailment.  The  drugs  that  have 
been  used  are  sulphur,  copperas,  cap- 
sicum, alcohol  and  resin,  either  ad- 
ministered separately,  or  equal  parts 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  mash  food. 

Diarrhea  and  blackhead  are  often 
mistaken  for  cholera.  If  it  is  always 
remembered  that  the  carcass,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause  the  fowl  may 
have  died,  should  be  either  burned  up 
or  buried  at  least  four  feet  under- 
ground, no  infection  to  other  fowls  is 
likely  to  result-  No  other  known 
cause  of  the  spreading  of  the  disease 
equals  the  permitting  of  dead  bodies 
of  infected  fowls  to  lie  about. 


Diphtheritic  Roup 

What  many  poultry  keepers  com-i 
nionl}'  call  pip,  which  shows  a  white 
scale  on  the  tongue,  and  a  languid, 
sick  look  to  the  eye,  in  most  cases  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  diphther- 
tic  roup,  a  very  contagious  and 
troublesome  disease.  Afflicted  fowl? 
reed  very  careful  treatment,  and 
should  be  at  once  separated  from  the 
well  ones  of  the  flock,  and  the  houses 
and  runs  thoroughly  disinfected  with 
chloronaptholeum  or  some  other 
good,  effective  disinfectant,  and  all 
loose  nesting  material  burned. 

A  good  solution  for  local  treatment 
is  made  by  thoroughly  mixing  one 
ounce  of  pure  glycerine  and  one 
ounce  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which 
should  be  thoroughlj'  shaken  each 
time  before  being  used.  Dip  a  small 
camel's  hair  brush  or  a  stiff  wing 
quill  lightly  in  the  solution,  and 
pa'nt  the  tongue,  mouth,  throat  and 
affected  parts  with  it  twice  a  day  at 
leE^t.  Three  times  would  be  more  ef- 
fective. As  a  constitutional  treatment 
give  each  bird  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  cream  of 
tartar.  If  the  head  should  swell  in 
addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  rub 
it  with  mentholatum  or  carbolated 
vaseline. 

As  a  preventive  measure  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  the  apparently  well 
members  of  the  flock  some  sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar.  This  will  put 
their  systems  in  a  better  condition 
and  they  are  not  so  likely  to  become 
di:  eased. 


Packing  Eggs 

An  authority  says  that  if  the  egg  is 
placed  on  the  side  or  large  end  the 
heavy  yolk  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  shell, 
which  admits  the  air.  If  it  is  placed 
on  the  small  end  it  will  always  have 
a  layer  of  white  between  it  and  the 
shell. 


'X'HE     accompanying  photograph 
shows  the  box  and  the  assort- 
ment of  vegetables  which  the  people 


grow.  Also,  they  may  prove  a  source 
of  income  to  some  farmer  living  near 
a  city,  or  large  town,  wh    m-ght  be 


A  "Dollar  Box''  of  mixed  fralt  nai  Tecetablea  tkat  Is  distributed  to  resident*  In  the 
desert  seetloaa  of  Sonthcrn  Callforala. 


on  the  Mojave  desert,  in  California, 
receive  from  merchants  for  one  dol- 
lor  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  The  freight 
on  each  box  is  at  present  thirty  cents 
to  points  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  Los  .Angeles. 

They  will  perhaps  give  our  read- 
ers some  idea  of  how  the  merchants 
of  that  city  are  making  the  dollars 


able  to  put  up  mixed  boxes  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  his  customers 
once  or  twice  each  week,  or  perhaps 
daily.  This  method  would  save  his 
customers  much  trouble  in  marketing. 

Only  an  idea:  but  it  is  what  is 
being  done  each  day  by  middlemen. 
Why  not  by  farmers,  thus  eliminat- 
ing middle-men's  profits' 


The  University  Hog  Barn 


In  farming,  more  than  in  almost 
any  other  profession,  the  greatest 
success  of  a  job  depends  on  its  being 
properly  done  and  just  at  the  right 
time. 


ALTHOUGH  most  of  the  livestock 
at  the  University  farm  at  Davis 
has  to  be  made  somewhat  more 
elaborate  and  differently  arranged 
than  would  be  the  case  on  ordinary 
ranches,  on  account  of  experimental, 
educational  and  exhibition  purposes, 
the  barns  are  supposed  to  show  to 
some  extent  what  good  planning  is 
for  the  regular  farm  The  hog  barn 
particularly  is  inexpensive,  convenient 
and  well  arranged,  and  something 
that  every  swine  breeder,  unless  he 
has  some  better  ideas,  might  well 
pattern  after.  .Although  it  follows  old- 
time  lines,  many  hog  barns  to-day  are 
not  half  as  simple  and  convenient. 
Contracts  were  advertised  for  before 
it  was  built  and  bids  were  so  unsatis- 
factory, since  the  affair  was  so  sim- 
ple, that  the  university  put  up  the 
structure  itself  and  came  within  the 
appropriation  while  making  the  barn 
fourteen  feet  longer  than  the  original 
plans  called  for. 

It  is  a  long  structure  with  a  pas- 
sage-way down  the  middle  and  hog 
pens  on  either  side,  as  is  usual,  each 
pen  opening  into  a  yard  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  Along  the  south 
side  there  is  an  opening  under  the 
eaves  to  let  in  light  and  air.  and  the 
eaves  are  very  wide  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  beating  in.  Along  the 
north  side  are  numerous  windows  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  let 
in  lots  of  light  and  air  when  neces- 
sary. Windows  on  one  side,  rather 
than  permanent  openings  on  both,  are 
advisable  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  through  during  the  storms. 
Near  the  ridge  pole  are  ventilators 
to  create  a  draft  on  hot.  still  summer 
days.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  whole 
thing  is  simply  a  shell  and  can  be 
made  as  simply  and  inexpensively  as 
any  hog  barn  if  the  bwlder  so  wishes. 


The  floor  is  concrete,  sloping  slightly 
toward  the  center,  so  that  the  pens 
can  be  cleaned  and  hosed  off  and  the 
dirt  will  be  carried  off  in  the  drain. 
The  troughs  are  made  of  concrete, 
with  the  inner  side  (toward  the  pen) 
rounded  off  so  that  they  can  be 
tipped  over  on  the  side  and  hosed  ofiE, 
which  is  sanitary  and  very  conven- 
ient. There  are  two  compartments  in 
the  trough,  the  smaller  one  for  water 
and  the  larger  for  feed. 

The  way  that  the  front  of  the  pen 
over  the  trough  is  fixed  makes  it  very 
convenient  for  feeding,  for  the  hogs 
cannot  get  in  the  way  of  the  feed 
until  the  feeder  is  ready.  The  panel 
along  the  alley-way  edge  of  the 
trough  is  on  hinges  attached  to  the 
upper  corners  of  the  ends,  and  there 
is  a  1  by  3  button  a  little  bit  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  panel  holding 
the  panel  in  place.  Before  puttiML. 
in  the  feed  the  keeper  moves  tWp 
tongue,  shoves  the  panel  inward  aflf> 
moves  the  tongue  back  behind  Wi 
inner  side  of  the  trough  to  keep  nfe- 
pigs  away.  Then  he  puts  in  the  feed 
without  interference,  replaces  the 
panel  and  goes  on  to  the  next  pen. 
The  t-rough.  panel  and  other  details 
are  only  details,  but  the  design  of  the 
house  is  excellent  and  the  concrete 
floor  a  convenience  and  a  help  in 
good  hog  raising  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing. 

A\'hether  the  equipment  is  responsi- 
ble for  it  or  not.  the  hogs  are  about 
as  clean  and  fine  a  looking  lot  as  one 
can  find  anywhere. 


Never  feed  the  pigs  more  than  they 
will  clean  up.  When  the  feed  is  left 
in  the  trough  or  on  ^he  floor  it  soon 
becomes  a  loss. 


Have  you  any  sheep?  Then  doi't 
keep  curs!  Have  you  any  curs?  Kill 
them  and  get  sheep! 
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Facts  About  Chinese  Eggs 


pOULTRYMEN,  newspaper  editors 
^  and  others  have  been  rather  ex- 
cited the  last  month  or  so  about  the 
entrance  of  Chinese  eggs  into  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  ground  that  they  are 
so  cheap  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
California  poultryman  and  so  inferior 
an  article  of  diet  as  to  be  an  injury  to 
the  consuming  public.  So  many  won- 
drous tales  have  been  spread  abroad 
that  the  following  few  facts  may  be 
of  value: 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  spe- 
cial difference  between  the  Chinese 
eggs  and  those  of  the  Cochins,  Lang- 
shans  and  other  breeds  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  slightest  thought  will  re- 
call that  Chinese  breeds  have  been 
largely  used  in  developing  many  of 
the  heavy  breeds  kept  in  America. 
The  eggs,  therefore,  are  of  ordinary 
size,  and  ordinary  brown  color.  Look- 
ing over  a  lot  in  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale houses,  one  cannot  tell  but  what 
he  is  looking  over  a  lot  of  Eastern 
ranch  eggs,  for  the  type  is  almos_t 
identical,  though  the  Chinese  eggs  are 
a  little  smaller.  They  varied  in  size 
and  color  like  most  country  eggs  tak-i 
en  in  trade  by  country  stores  in 
America,  and  the  Chinese  apparently 
were  no  more  careful  about  their 
nests  than  American  farmers,  for  a 
good  percent  graded  out  "dirties," 
though  no  greater  than  farm  eggs 
here.  Conditions  of  transportation 
left  them  in  about  the  same  quality 
as  Eastern  eggs  after  a  trip  across 
the  continent. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  fowls 
are  fed  on  refuse  and  the  eggs  there- 
fore are  unfit  to  use.  It  is  claimed  by 
egg  handlers  here  that  the  foundation 
of  the  ration  is  refuse  rice  and  other 
cereals,  clean  and-  excellent  and  ideal 
for  poultry  food.  If  the  eggs  look 
and  taste  all  right  the  trade  will  use 
them  if  it  can. 

These  eggs  are  totally  outclassed  by 
our  standard  market  egg  in  appear- 
ance, color,  r|uality  and  otherwise. 
One  egg  is  sold  for  table  use  almost 
entirely,  the  other  almost  entirely  for 
pastry  cooking  and  such  things,  and 
comftiands  a  much  lower  price.  The 
Chinese  eggs  class  with  Eastern  eggs 
or  poor  quality  country  eggs  when  the 
latter  are  dirty  and  mostly  of  uncer- 
tain age. 

Hence  they  will  lower  prices  of 
country  eggs  and  Eastern  eggs,  and 
possibly  indirectly  prices  of  California 
"extras,"  but  only  slightly  for  the  lat- 
ter. Our  ordinary  eggs  would  out- 
class them  if  the  roosters  generally 
were  killed,  nests  kept  clean,  eggs 
gathered  often  and  regularly  and 
packed  and  shipped  in  good  condition. 

Chinese  eggs  can  he  imported  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  importa- 
tions continue  they  probably  will  be 
made  quite  regularly.  Even  if  they 
have  to  be  Sold  as  Chinese  eggs  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  materially  affect 
the  price,  as  they  will  mostly  go  to 
bakeries,  cheap  restaurants  and  such 
places,  where  the  buyer  docs  not  care 
for  the  source  of  supply  as  long  as 
it  docs  the  business  for  him  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  does  not  know 
how  his  food  is  prepared.  The  final 
word  regarding  importation  and  label- 
ing has  not  been  said;  meanwhile  it  is 
a  unique  situation  that  overcrowded 
China  is  helping  to  feed  prosperous 
America. 

Incidentally,  a  letter  by  United 
States  Consul  Williamson  at  Antung, 
China,  written  for  the  United  States 
Consular  Reports  long  before  this 
present  agitation  started,  is  interest- 
ing in  showing  how  poultry  is  fed, 
also  an  account  of  the  recent  state- 
ment that  Chinese  eggs  were  very 
small. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  breeders 
and  egg  farmers  in  the  United 
States,"  says  Williamson,  "to  know 
that  I  have  seen  within  the  last  week 
eggs  weighing  over  4  ounces,  pro- 
duced by  an  ordinary  hen  of  no  par- 


ticular breed,  fed  on  corn  and  kept 
in  a  confined  enclosure.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  daily  performance.  The 
fowl  referred  to  is  a  black  hen,  of  no 
special  breed,  but  resembling  a  Lang- 
shan.  She  Ijtys  an  egg  weighing 
four  ounces  or  over  at  least  every 
third  day,  and  lays  an  egg  every  day 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
there  occurs  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days  during  which  no  eggs  are 
laid.  The  smaller  eggs  average  six 
to  the  pound.  The  shell  is  brown, 
with  a  circle  of  dark  spots  near 
one  end. 

"Other  hens  bought  in  the  market 
average  6  eggs  to  the  pound,  with 
white  or  brown  eggs,  there  being  no 
standard,  of  course.  What  these  hens 
could  do  if  fed  and  cared  for  scien- 
tifically cannot  be  told,  but  they 
should  do  wonders. 

"It  is  common  to  buy  from  Chi- 
nese eggs  that  will  average  6  to  the 
pound,  though  smaller  ones  are  also 
plentiful,  but  the  chicken  business  is 
not  yet  understood  by  the  Chmese, 
and  the  hens  get  practically  no  care 
or  attention.  They  forage  and  care 
for  themselves.  The  largest  eggs  I 
have  seen  here  averaged  4  to  the 
pound,  some  being  slightly  below  4 
ounces,  and  others  slightly  over; 
some  even  iYz  ounces.  These  were 
from  a  hen  kept  by  a  man  in  An- 
tung, whose  hens  get  more  attention 
and  better  food  than  the  Chinese- 
kept  hens.  The  best  hen  referred  to 
was  bought  in  the  market  for  killing, 
but  escaped  that  fate  and  has  estab- 
lished a  local  record.  This  man  has 
sent  some  of  these  eggs  to  Norway, 
where  they  were  admired.  It  might 
be  possible  to  improve  the  size  of 
American  eggs  by  the  introduction 
and  careful  breeding  of  some  of  the 
fowls  referred  to,  if  American  poul- 
trymen  are  interested." 


Chicks  Dying  in  the  Shell 

Chicks  dying  in  the  shell  is  a  com- 
mon trouble  in  hatching  and  one 
which  causes  many  failures  each 
yea*-.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cover why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell 
until  the  hatching  of  them  with  in- 
cubators became  popular,  although 
this  trouble  predominated  when  the 
old  biddy  sat  on  the  eggs  long  be- 
fore the  incubator  was  even  thought 
of.  There  were  only  a  few  under 
each  hen  at  the  most,  and  nothing 
was  thought  of  it,  but  when  the  in- 
cubator came  into  the  field  and  made 
it  possible  to  hatch  them  by  the  hun- 
dreds the  cause  of  the  chicks  dying 
in  the  shell  came  up  for  discussion 

Remember  that  the  secret  of  secur- 
ing high  per  cent  hatches  depends 
as  much  upon  strongly  fertilized 
eggs  laid  by  healthy,  vigorous  birds 
as  on  proper  incubation.  The  more 
frequent  causes  of  cliicks  dying  in  the 
shell  where  the  incubator  or  operator 
is  at  fault  are  irregular  temperature, 
neglec*^  in  turning  the  eggs,  improper 
ventilation  or  more  frequently  caused 
by  operating  the  incubator  in  a  poor- 
ly ventilated  room. 

Why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell  is  a 
somewhat  different  question  to  an- 
swer, for  the  causes  are  not  always 
the  same.  Perhaps  not  in  two  cases 
in  twenty  will  the  conditions  under 
which  the  eggs  are  incubated  or  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  eggs  be- 
fore they  are  placed  in  the  incubator 
be  tl:^  same,  hence  the  cause  must 
necessarily  differ  greatly.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  give  any  defi- 
nite instructions  that  will  apply  in  all 
cases.  A  few  chicks  failing  to  come 
out  of  the  shell  is  no  indication  of 
faulty  incubation,  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily mean  a  weakness  in  the  breed- 
ing stock.  However,  when  a  large 
number  die  in  the  shell  you  should 
look  about  for  the  trouble,  and  this 
is  not  always  easy  to  find. 


INCUBATOR 
CHICKS 


White  Rock,  Black  Minorca, 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn. 

All  high-class  stock.    Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 

MAHAJO  FARM 

Perkins,  Sacramento  County,  Cal. 


During  the  Moulting  Season 

Do  not  neglect  your  hens.  Feed  daily  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
EGG  FOOD,  either  as  a  dry  mash,  or  in  a  crumbly  form.  Bring 
them  throug^h  the  moult  quickly  and  keep  them  in  good  condition 
during  this  period. 

DON'T  PUT  OFF  TO-DAY, 

AS  THE  HENS  MAY  CEASE  TO  LAY 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


Western  <  Etecrric 

Rural  Telephone 


/£ 
worhs 
well 
in  all 
weathers 


Just 

talk 
in  your 
natural 

voice 


Highest  telephone  quality 

Made  in  the  same  shops  where  all  "Bell"  telephones 
are  made,  by  the  same  expert  workmen.  No  other 
rural  telephone  has  such  stiirdy  construction,  posi- 
tive action  and  clear,  loud  transmission. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  talk  to  folks  with  a  Western 
Electric  Rural  Telephone.  No  need  to  yell.  No  need 
to  repeat  what  you  have  to  say.  You  hear  distinctly 
— and  so  does  the  party  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

You  can  always  depend  on  a  Western  Electric  Rural  Tele- 
phone to  give  you  the  best  kind  of  telephone  service  at  all  times. 
It  has  been  chosen  by  thousands  of  progressive  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  giving  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  largest  telephone  manufacturers  in  the  world 
make  it — and  guarantee  it. 

Before  you  buy  any  telephone  equipment  or  replace 
any  instrument  that  may  be  now  in  use,  write  to  our 
nearest  house,  as  listed  below,  for  our  new  illustrated 
book  on  rural  telephones.    Ask  for  book  No.  95  . 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 

Buffalo  Richmond 

Philadelphia  Savannah 

Boston  Cincinnati 


New  Orleans 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

Atlanta        Chicago        St.  Louis       Kansas  City        Denver  San  Francisco 

Milwaukee    Indianapolis   Oklahoma  City   Omaha  Oakland 
Mmneapolu   Dallas  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

St.  Paul        Houston  Los  Angeles  Portland 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


se 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


(tD'hnril  nnd  l''ariii  will  Idhit*  your 
<-r(lr><-iiii-iit  iiikIit  tlio  proiicr  i-IiimmI- 
lli'iitluu  ror  (hrt-i-  iciiIn  h  tvoril  (»r  i-iifii 
liiNcrtlou. 

POULTRY  

H.  V.  White  Lt-KhoruN — Uuby  chicks  for 
sale;   buby  ililcks.  day  old,  |10  per 

luiiidrod,  mid  i'.H)  ju  i-  thouBand.  KkKS 
fill  hntclilnK.  |)c'i-  hundri'd.  Coclc- 

cicl.s  and  pulli'ls.  pilri's  on  aiipllcatlon. 
Tlif  >l<><lt'i  I'oiillry  Fiirni,  llox  1^,  Irv- 
IiirIoii,  (  ui.    j\.  clt>  C'liiiipoMi  I'rop. 

For  Siile — TlioroiiKliln'i'd  lUuirbon  red 
tniKoy  tonis.  7  iiionthH  of  aso, 
Vi'lKliliiu  liFi  Ili.s.  and  ovur;  lino,  lioaUliy 
birds;  notlihm  bettor  In  California; 
also  a  fow  while  llollandH  hens.  6  to 
8  nuiMlliH  old,  an<l  two  tonia,  Wni.  S. 
ZflUT,  I'.  O,.  Km-iiloii,  Cnl. 

ntiCIO — Cfi-pnR-e  rataloffuo,  doscrlbes  In 
lUHulI  iMlioH,  ete.,  oii  19  kliulH  of 
baby  i  lileliH,  bat<'liiiiL;  I'KKH.  Ineubator.s, 
l>roiidei-.s,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
The  l'ion<'t>r  lliKfluT}'  to.,  11:1  li.  Nth 
ft.,  l.om  AuKrlcM,  fnl. 

MiiMfovy  Diic-kN,  Heaviest,  host  paying: 
ducks    for    maiket.      Cheap  feeders. 
]latehln>;   cbkb,   duikllnRs   and  young 
seleetod      breedliiK      birds      for  sale. 

I.  clirrk,  Petnliiiiiii,  It.  l,  Sonoiiitt  Co., 
fill.  

llronu  l.cuboriiN — A  flne  lot  of  breed- 
ing and  .-xhlblllon  cockerals.  stock 
from  llie  best  Kaalurii  breeders;  also 
Kood  ISuff  OrplnsTlon  hens  and  grown 
l>iillel»;  eKKs  tor  hatching.  Fredena- 
bOTK  Itniieh,  Siilmin,  Cnl. 

I'lO  r  A  I.  II  MA    lIATi'lllillV — Now  book- 

liiK  orders  for  sprlnpr.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Can  sliip  elileks  lo  points 
loaihed  In  three  days.  When  order- 
ing why  not  fjet  tlio  best?  L,  W. 
Cliirk,  IVtniiiiuH,  <'iiHf. 

HntchluK  Kkkh  In  plenty  from  Hogan- 
Ized  S.  C.  Wliite  l.eKhorns.  Heavy 
layers;  nnKukable  fertility.  $6  per 
l(>t».  Kedu.tiens  .in  large  orders  for 
March  an  1  .\prll.  IMiu-  Creek  Poultry 
Fiiriii,    I. on   iiiiioM,   t  ill. 

lliiir  OriitiiKton  Cockert-U  from  the 
seeon,!  prize  eock  bird  Los  Angeles 
Show,  liM,!.  price  $.'>.00;  eggs  from  the 
eamo  winner  at  t.1.00;  Partridge  Wvan- 
aotto  eggs  from  prize  winners  at  $2.00 
per  setting.  Jao.  u.  Wnllncc,  L.onK 
Benoh.  Ciillf.  

Mainiiioth    White    liollnnd  Turkeyn— 

Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs;  eggs  from  two  unrelated  pens, 
|;!.,';0  and  per  l:i;  also  breed  Cam- 
pines,  lloudans.  White  Or|)ingtons. 
■'The  Glbtton  linncb,"  Ornngeviile,  Sue- 
rHiiieuto  Co.,  Cnl. 

rnmiiiueN,  .sliver  mid  <iolden — Improved 
American  tyi>c  onl,\  ;  eggs  for  hatcli- 
Ing;  Sil\ors  from  jL'.fiO  lo  ft,  per  set- 
ting, aciordiiig  to  iiualitv;  Coldens  $5 
per  setting.  .Vrthiir  KIiik.  llox  .SO.  Itoiite 
1,  Sun  l.ulM  OIiIhihi.  Member  American 
and  Paciiic  c'oa.st  Campine  Clubs. 

True  Blue  .Vudnlivtliinii,  Imiiorted 
strain.  Kggs.  $2.00  for  14;  $!l.00  per 
100.  The  best  on  the  Coast.  Write  for 
circulars  with  winnings.  J.  H.  Ilud- 
dlt-Nion,  3ia  lOdK'eivare  Koad.  liO.M  \n- 
Kele.s.  cm.   

White  I.eK'horu  Dnby  ClilekN  from 
stock  selected  by  llogan's  system  for 
la.\  ing  qualities  and  of  great  \  nrioty, 
$9  per  100.  Arthur  Klntc.  Box  3«.  Route 
1.  s«n  l.uiN  (thlMpo,  Ciil.  See  niy  Cani- 
plne  adverlisemenl. 

"PlgeonH,"  Kunts.  Carneaux,  Homers, 
Mallese.  Tumblers.  White  Kings; 
thousands  to  select  from;  largest  plant 
in  West.  C.  II.  KluB,  nud  .Siirlng  at.. 
lliiyHiird.  (III.   

Dnby  ChiekM.  Write  for  book,  "The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  Us  free. 
While  Lieghorn  nnd  Hlack  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  l.iiMher'.s  lliiteh- 
ery.  420  Keuluek?  nt..  I'rtnluinii,  Cnl. 
Feed     CroleyV     lufaut      Chlek  Feed. 

Halsi^s  more  healthy  chicks  tlian  uU 
the  oilier  feeds  combined.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  (ieo.  II.  Croley  Co.,  Inc., 
03 1-<I37  Briiuaiiu  St.,  Sun  Frnnclweo. 

Trii|i-\eHted    .s.    C.    White    I.eKhornM — 

Cockerels,  breeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur  II.  Seltroeder,  Box  '!tSt,  San  Ure- 
icorlo,  ('III. 

BVHV  CIII.Y  A^U  lOtUJS — From  grand 
laying  strain  of  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Iteds.     Inivood  Poultry  Farm,  Dox  10-. 
FoImoiii,  Cnl.  

ludliin    Itnnuer     Dueka,    C    and  one 

drake,  $10;  eggs  from  Oakland  prize 
winners,  $1  selling.  Mra.  Niitmnn, 
>l  II  yHeld.  Cnl.  

For  Sale — Light    Urahnia    eggs.  ti.'iO 
per  16;  from  as  fine  a  (lock  as  there 
Is    in    the    .Stale.             F.  KniilluKer, 
SmU-mi,  Ore..  H.  «.  

\\  liite  Ruekja — Mottled   Aneonna— Trap 
ni'slod    stock    feeding;    no  drones; 
catalogue  free.  C.  Daniels  A-  Sona,  Ideul 
Poultry  Ynrda,  lloiiuliiiu,  \\ii<ih. 


Orchard  and  Farm  Brings  Results 

The  Experience  of  One  of  Our  Classified  Advertisers. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
San  I'Vancisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen — Our  small  ad  in  the  classified  de- 
partment surely  is  brinK'ng  us  results,  and  we  find  it  one 
of  the  best  advertising  mediums  on  the  Coast. 

Yours  for  success, 

CALDWELL  BROS. 

Los  Angeles  County. 


POULTRY— Continued. 


ICIeelrlenlly  lintehed  <:hieka  are  uni- 
formly strong  and  vigorous.  All 
standard  breeds  furnislied.  Write  tor 
price  list.  Klcvtrle  Hatehery,  Hay- 
ward,  Cnl;  

While    Wynndoltea — Hlg    layers;  cock 
Isl  prize  pen  .state  l'"alr  10i;i;  bleed- 
ing stock,  batching  cgcs,  baby  chicks; 
correspondence       solicited.  Orinond 

llnneh,  Cornlnic,  Cnl^  

llult    I.eKhoruH,    prize-winning  strain, 
strong,    vigorous   stock.     lOggs  $l.r)0 
per  setting,  $7  pc-r  100;  chicks  $15  per 
100.     Anion  Howler,  Koule  R,  Petnlunin. 

«  nl.  

Barred    Plyiuoulb    Uoeka — "The  kind 
that  win  and  lay."    Kggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  slock  for  sale.     Chna.  II.  Vod- 

den.  Box  003,  l.oa  (intoa,  Cnl^  

Ilronxe  Turkeya  nnd  KgKM— Large  size; 

good  pluniagi-;  earlv  maturity.  Eggs 
$5  per  setting;  $:iri  per  100.  (Circulars.) 

Fd.  Ilnrl.  Cleineiita,  Cnl.  

llnby  Chleka  iWbile  Leghorns)  shipped 
on    approval    befoie    remlltlng.  No 
weak    ones    charged    for.  Sehellvllle 
llntehery,  Hotite   1,  .Sononin.  Cnl.  

■■etnlunia  Brooder  Stove.    Modern  way 
of  brooding.     Free  catalogue.  Petn- 
luuia    Brooder    Stove    Company,  Hay- 
M  iird.  Cnl.  

Fkkm    for    early    hatibing    from  care- 
full  v  milled  pens.     Prices  reasonable. 
Til,.      lliilV      OrplnKtouH      Von  Want. 
lOnieMl    I,,    \\llder.   I.om  Cntow.  Cnl.  

Buff  OrplnRton  KggH— $3.  $l.r.O  seltlng. 

Itiinner  ]>uik  I'iggs.  $1.  "Glendnle," 
Flenilnic  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Cal.  

It.  I.  Ited  FicKa  nnd  Chlx  from  great 
laying     strain     of     Inwiwid  Poultry 

I''arni,  box   lUa.  Folwoin.  Cal.  

Silver    Cnniiilnea    Uuuuer    Uueka— Cir- 
cular free.    CnrI  W.  MeUowell,  Iloek. 

ford.  W  nab.   

II'  You  Want   lOeKa,  get  AndaUislans. 
Dnulel  CiiHireatb,  Moniiioiilh,  Oreicon. 

MINING 

I'lilt  ownerahlii  deeded  to  you,  each  rep- 
resenting 111. 2  acres  In  gold  dredging 
land  in  Arizona.  Preliminary  testing 
shows  values  In  excess  of  50  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  Tract  comprises  1,920  acres, 
dlvidecl  Into  100  units  at  $150.00  each — 
60  are  for  sale.  Money  used  lo  test  and 
drill  ground.  Write  for  particulars. 
Jiio.  A.  I.loyd,  (Iwner,  UON  PneIHe  lildK., 
Sun  l<*raiiclNeo,  Cnl. 

BELGIAN  HARES 

Thorouichbreil  llelKlnna,  with  or  willi- 
ont    pedl.ureos,     Old    Hickory  Supply 
Co.,  Dept.  .',  Sou  Franelaeo. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


To  reduce  tlie  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  A\'boli'sale  to  Consumer  Cata- 
logue.     Siiilth'a    Cnah    Store,    110  Clay 
St.,  Snn  I'ninelNco. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

Ume  la  Nnture'a  Crop  Prodiieer.  We 

manufacture  Ihe  highest  grade  agri- 
cultural lime — both  bydrated  and 
groiuiil  carbonate.  (5et  our  free  book- 
let anil  prii  es.  |>nelfle  Mine  iinil  I'laater 
Conipiiny.  S07  Monndnoek  llldK-.  Sun 
Frnnclaeo.  t^al. 

AKrleiiKiiriil  I, line  for  alfalfa,  orchards. 

poullrv  vards  and  garden  crops.  Send 
for  literature.  II.  II.  Mnlthewa,  733 
Merchnnta*  lOxehauKC  BIdK.,  San  Fran- 
elaeo. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

tiold,  amalgam,  ricli  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying.  50e.  Pioneer  Asaaylnic 
Company,  4.10  Market  at.,  Sau  Fran- 
elaeo, Ciii. 


Ohio  Improved  Cheater  (U.  I.  C.)  Swinc 

for  immediate  delivery;  young  ser- 
vice boars  10  and  12  months  old;  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes,  from  big,  aged  sows 
and  by  extra  heavy-boned  boars;  few 
breed  sows.  Ail  stoik  strictly  llrst- 
class  In  every  resp<.(  t.  All  stock  crated 
and  registered  free.  C.  11.  CunnlnKhain, 
Mllla,  Sneramento  county,  Cnllfornla. 

Grape    AVIld     Farm    TboroiiKbbreda — 

tluernsey  Bulls  of  Advanced  Regis- 
ter lircedlng.  lierkshire  Hogs.  Larg- 
est herd.  licst  i;;istern  strains.  All 
ages  for  sale.  A.  II.  Humphrey,  Prop., 
Mnybewa,  Saeramento  Co.,  Cal. 

For  sule  or  Trade — Ueglstered  Mis- 
souri Jack.  5  years.  1B.3  hands, 
sound,  big  and  heavy  boned;  good 
colts  to  show.  Want  work  stock, 
horses  or  mules.  Address,  I..lndcn 
Stoek  Farm,  l.lnden.  Cnl. 

Uoara — Keglstered    Duroc's    Pigs;  bred 
gilts  and  boars  of  good  Eastern  and 
western  strains.     For  particulars  ad- 
dress  Llndqulat  Brothera,  Turloek,  Cal. 

Cnlvea  Balaed  Without  Milk — Cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  mllk-ralaed 
calves.   Write  for  free  book  to  Coulaon 
Co.,  Box  O,  Petaluina. 

Taniwortha— Two    big    red    bacon  and 
block    hog.     Send    for   circular  and 
prices.     Cottle  &  Hobaon  Co.,  Aniater- 
dnm,   Mereed   County,  Cnl. 

Poland  Chlnaa — I  still  have  a  few  reg- 
istered GUIs  and  one  bred  sow  for 
sale;  satisfaction  or  money  back.  N.  M. 
I.eater.  u.  F.  1).  No.  I,  (iridley,  Cal. 

Reiclatered  Duroe  Iloxa,  910,  at  wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors. 
Ed.  F.  Johnaon,  Turloek,  Cnl. 

RInK-lMeeked  China  Pheaannta  (or  Sale 

— Also  eggs  In  season.  Address  T.  U. 
Morrla,  AKua  Cnlieiite,  Sonoma  Co..  Cnl. 

Iteiclatered  Berkahlrea,  I|I10,  at  weaning 
time.   IM.  D.  Cood,  Mt.  \'ernon,  Waah. 

Ulenvlew  I'olniid  Chinn  atuek  for  aale 
— Chaa.   II.   Ilannn,   II.   U.  3,  Itlvcr- 
alde,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Mulefoot    hoKa    nre    beat    for  PacilU- 
Coast.    For   lnformatl<m  write  John 
Dunliip,    Wllllaniaport,  tlhlo. 

For    Sale — Ueglstered    Guernsey  bull. 
K.  I..  I'^nnna,  (illroy,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Free  for  Six  Muntha — My  special  offer 
to  Introduce  my  magazine  "Investing 
for  Prolll."  It  Is  worlh  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  H  demonstrates 
the  ni'IAL  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor.  CAN  acquire  rb  hes.  INVFSTINO 
l''OR  I'UOFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
llnancial  journal  publisbed.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW 
and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L. 
Barber,  490JX0W  Jaekaou  Blvd.,  Chl- 
eaiciK 

Any  InlelUgent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  I'reaa  Syndicate,  16»5 
l.ockport,  A'. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 

Seeond-band  and  new  \\  liter  Pipe— All 

sizes  standard  pipe  nnd  wrought  Iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  iie%y.  Write  for  prices.  Welaahaum 
Pipe  Worka,  107  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Franelaeo. 

Seeond-Itand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  In 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices     right;     guaranteed  flrst-class. 
Paeltle  Pipe  Co.,  Itlolu  nnd  Howard  ata. 


Victoria,    Auatrnlln,    wnnts  aettlera— • 

Special  inducements  offered  by  State 
Government,  whUh  owns  lands,  water, 
railways  and  free  schools;  excellent 
climate;  resembles  California;  no  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold;  small  deposit  and 
;ilV4  years  for  purchase  of  lands; 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  culture;  citrus 
fruits,  apples  and  pears;  wheal,  corn, 
alCalta,  sugar  beets;  dairying,  hog 
raising,  etc.;  ample  markets;  exception- 
al opporluiiilles  in  Irrigated  districts; 
reduced  passages  for  approved  settlers; 
free  particulars  from  F.  T.  A.  Frieke, 
Box  T,  IIN7  Mnrket  St.,  Sau  Franelaeo. 

Flue  nioiintain  ranch,  IGK  acres.  Good 
alfalla  laiui,  about  100  acres  can  be 
plowed  and  irrigated;  good  water  right 
from  river  running  through  place,  sev- 
eral good  springs,  one  valuable  sulphur 
spring.  Large  orchard  of  apples  and 
mixed  fruits,  nuts,  grapes,  berries,  line 
potato  land;  ready  sale  at  good  jirices 
for  everytliing  raised;  line  scenery;  an 
Ideal  summer  resort;  small  store  would 
pay  flne;  nearly  new  7 -room  house, 
large  barn,  chicken  houses  ,ind  price 
$6,000,  $3,500  cash,  balance  $500  a  yeai  ; 
no  trades.  W.  Wnllaee  Baldy,  Mlat, 
Madera  county,  Cal.  j 

For  Sale — Well     Improved  800-acre" 

grain  and  stock  farm.  Including 
about  125  head  cattle.  4U  horses,  250 
hogs,  5.000  bushels  grain,  all  farm  im- 
plements; located  25  miles  south  of 
Calgtiry,  5V4  miles  from  Okoloks.  in 
the  best  part  of  Alberta,  Canada.  Price 
$42,000.  about  one-half  cash,  balance 
time  to  suit  purchaser.  For  further 
Information  address  owner,  John  P. 
'I'odd,  box  31  Okotoka,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Thirty-Acre  Home  for  Sale — .Modern 
seven-room  house;  barn  66x96;  fam- 
ily orchard;  $27  almonds  sold  from 
three  trees;  oranges,  lemons,  grape 
fruit,  peach  orchard,  Thompson's 
grapes  and  alfalfa;  $12,000;  terms; 
would  divide.  N.  M.  I.eater,  R.  F.  U. 
No.  1,  Gridley,  Cal.  

For  Kxehanse — An  elghl-room  house, 
electric  lighted,  centrally  located  on 
street  car  line.  Lot  50x135  with  house 
for  $6.5o0;  $2,200  mortgage.  Would 
prefer  to  trade  for  eiiulty.  'Write  Omer 
N.  Kruachke,  2111  Center  at.,  Berkeley, 
Cnl.    Phone   Berkeley  .'.ag.  

ORRtiON — I  have  some  real  good  bar- 
gains In  stock,  grain,  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry  ranches;  also  lots,  acreage  and 
town  properly.  'U'rlte  for  list.  Henry 
Ambler,  the  Old  Kellnhle  Real  I'.Nlnte 
.Agent,  Phlloiiiatli,  Benton  County, 
Oreicon. 

Juat  what  you  want— Our  new  1911 
booklet.  Tells  the  how  and  win 
about  State,  Government  and  Indian 
land  bargains.  Sentl  dime  or  stam|is 
The  Ciilirnrnlii  State  I.nnd  Information 

lliireaii,  Sacriiiiiento.  Cal.   

For  aalf — Two    residence   lots   In    Iti  - 
genls   Park,    Albany:   two  blocks  t" 
car  line;  5c  fare  to  Oakland;  all  cii 
conveniences;    public    sihool;  reason 
able;    terms.     Address   E.  V.  Shackel- 
ford, Oakdale,  Cal.  

Send    for   Illustrated   circular   of  best. 

most  artlsllc  orchard  home  In  Santa 
Clara  'Vallcv;  20  acres.  John  F.  By»- 
bee,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

320-ncre    Kralu    farm    In    best    whe:  ' 

growing  section  Southern  Alberta  f' 
sale    cheap.      .\pply   lo    owner.  T 
Ilrynnt.  Lake  MacKregor,  Alberta. 
For  SnI 


nr  ^»Hie — Two  acres  rich,  sandy  loam; 
half   mile   from   Petaluma;  greatest 
business  city  West.     Mra.  A.  Zeh,  Go«- 

ange  Bond,  Box  S2,  Petaluma,  ^al.  

For  Sale--Villa  sites  on  the  nine  Lakes. 

.\ddress  G.  A.  Ilehrnd.  MIdlnke  P.  O., 
Cnl. 


I 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


Farma  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers; don't  pay  commissions;  write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locat»  desir- 
able property  free.  .American  Inveat- 
nient  taaoeln'tlon,  N  Palace  BIdK.,  Mlnn- 
eupolla,  Minn. 

Wnnted— Farm  lands.     For  quick  re- 
sults slate  price  and  description  In 
first    li'tter.       Weatern    Salea  AKcncy, 
I'hoenix  BIdK..  Mlnnenpolla,  Minn. 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants."  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Waah. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

For    sale  —  FarmInK    Machinery  —  One 

now  Case  60  h.-p.  steam  engine  and 
new   separator.   32-Inch   cylinder,   with  , 
blower   and    reclenner;    also    two  new 
sections   of   .lohn    Deere   steam   plow.  . 
Box  2SN.  santn  Ann.  Cnl^   


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Dewey,    Stroiiti    »V-    Co.    ( Kst.     1866)  — 
Patents,  trademarks.  Inventors'  guide. 
100     mech.     movements    free.  PII-91* 
Crocker  blds-i  ^an  Francisco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMER'S  MARKET  PLACE 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


trawberry  iilaiit.s — Maichell,  Gold  Dol- 
lar, Clark's  seedling  or  Hood  River, 
:;.50  per  1,000.  Cuthbert  raspberry. 
,ow  prices.  J.  W.  Vinafke,  Cnnby, 
ri-BOn.   


f.  Resis  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
J'lant.s — Most  famous  berry  grown); 
l.so  improved  strawberry  plants.  Send 
or  catalogue.  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co., 
>ept.  5,  San  Franclwoo.  


;arly  Tomafoes — If  you  have  failed  on 
account  of  dropping  of  the  early 
lossoms,  try  the  "fliiarnntlno."  Packet 
Oc  ounce.  50c.  Plant  now.  J.  S.  I'hll- 
rtp'i,  Norwnik,  Cn!. 


Icrry  Plants  —  Everything  in  small 
fruits  for  garden  and  orchard.  Send 
0-day  for  price  list.     Loiils  K.  Serlb- 
ler,  Pasadena,  Cal.    R.  F.  P.  


'or  sale — Lake    county    alfalfa  seed. 

1913  crop.  Price  12y2C  per  lb.  F.  O. 
i.  Ukiah.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  Upper  l,ake, 
al.   


wo  million  strawberry  plants.  Logan- 
berries, blacks,  gooseberries,  etc.  H. 
I.   H.vde,  Watsonvllle  Nurseryman. 


Vanted— 28,000     leaves     of  Burbank 
standard  cactus  in  leading  varieties. 
Lddress  P.  O.  Box  2C5,  Sanfa  Rosa,  Cal. 


lour  Orange  Seed  and  Seedlings,  .*JO,000 
Bureka   Lemons,  50e.    Otis  E.  Hyde, 
,3  North  Meredith  ave.,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


/eteh.   timothy,   elover  seed.  Lowest 
prices.      Westaeott    &      Co.,  Salem, 
)regon.  


^OT  Sale — Loganberry  tips.     Write  for 
prices.      Walter    Campbell,  Gervals, 
>regon. 


iorseradlsh  sets  for  sale.  Edwin  Ol- 
son, Hlllsboro,  Ore.,  box  502.  


liineless   Cnetus — Burbank's  improved 
varieties  of  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
Orders  taken  for  spring  1IJ14  de- 
,  y.     Send   for  catalogue  and  price 
Jesse  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

1,200-Aere    Nursery — Growers  of 
.00  varieties    of    trees   and  plants. 
r.KOn    Nursery    Co.,    Orenco,  Oregon. 
:iles  oliiee,  523  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
OS  Angeles,  Cal.  


lean  Veteh  Seed,  $2.75  per  hundred. 
Murphy's  Seed  Store,  Albany,  Ore. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Van    der    Nalllen's.    All  Engineering 
School;   estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
fraph  ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FROGS 


Ei'ross — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern  bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
ivest  of  mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
nand.    Aquallfeco,  Seymour,  Conn. 


NOVELTIES 


Swiss  Warbler's  Bird  Call  —  Imitates 
any  bird  or  animal  perfectly;  hunter's 
friend;    boy's    delight.    10c  postpaid. 
Hllllard,  052  Dora,  Ala.  


DOGS 


..'onghbred  Scotch  CoIIle  Male  Pups, 
10  weeks  old,  $5  <;ach.    C.  Keaton,  R. 
5,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

I  made  $50,000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for  free   booklet.     Tells    how.  HEA- 
COCK,  1605,  I.ockport,   N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Thoroughbred  Belgian,  Angora,  New 
Zealand  and  Flemish  Rabbits — 1913 
winners  of  16  firsts,  specials  and  cash 
prizes.  Catalogue  free.  Caldwell  Bros., 
I.os  Angeles,  Cal.,  San  Fernando  Boule- 
vard. 


Hare-Feather  Yards,  Sinnott  strain  of 
pure    bred    Belgian,    New  Zealand, 
Flemish    Giant    rabbits.     2210  Trinity 
St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


High-grade    flemish    giants.  Cobrook 
Rabbit  Company.  P.  O.  box  3S4,  Saa 
Jose,  Cal. 


Paw  Knows  Everything 

Willie — Paw,  has  the  age  of  mira- 
cles passed? 

Paw — No,  my  son.  Lots  of  men  are 
turning  night  into  day. 


TREES 


Tree  Bargains — French,  Imperial,  Fel- 
lenberg,  sugar  and  Hungarian 
prunes;  Bartletts,  apples,  peaches, 
cherries,  almonds  and  figs,  grafted 
Franquettes  on  Calif.  Black.  Buds  and 
scions  carefully  selected  from  bearing 
trees  of  the  best  strain.  Stock  hardy 
and  clean.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
Specially  low  prices  for  large  orders. 
Write  or  wire  your  orders  promptly 
as  stock  is  moving  rapidly.  Table 
Grove  Nurseries,  Henldsburg.  Calif. 

BARTI.ETT  PE.VRS — Strong,  healthy, 
finely  rooted  trees;  apples,  alrrionds; 
prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  includ- 
ing "Lindley,"  a  new,  first  offered  Japan 
strain;  beautiful.  Prices  way  down  for 
quick  application.  F.  Ij.  Perry,  ChIco, 
Cil.  

Sixty-Day  Prices  on  orchard  trees,  four 
to  six  feet:  Apple,  $5.00  for  100; 
Pear,  $14  for  100.  Write  now.  Guaran- 
teed stock.  Southern  Oregon  Nur- 
sery, Yoncalla,  Oregon. 

Orange   Trees — First-class    navels  and 
Valencias.  one-half  inch  and  over  in 
diameter,   50c  each  or  $4.75  per  thou- 
stand.    A.  (i.  Wright.  Fullerton,  Cn!. 

Robinson  Cltru.s  Nurseries,  San  Dimns, 
Cal.,  growers  of  standard  orange  and 
lemon    trees.      Burbank    and  Mediter- 
ranean  Spineless  Cactna  Plantations. 

Citrus  Nurseries,  Murphy  Oil  Company, 
East   Whittier.   California.  Selected 

stock  for  sale;  Inspection  invited.  

Good  I.lne  Nursery  Stock — h'runings,  all 
kinds,   10  per  cent     under  market. 

Farmers'   Nursery,   Sebastopol,  Cal. 

For    Sale — Fine    orange    trees.  Price 
reasonable.     George   Jesser,  Sprlng- 
vllle,  Cal.  

800  orange  trees  for  sale.  A.  C.  Blny- 
ney.  Fowler,  Cal. 


Water  for  Poultry 


-By  Chas.  W.  Peters- 


Citrus  Acreage 


the  Superior  Egg  Farm,  located 
near  Anaheim,  California,  there 
is  in  operation  a  watering  system  for 
poultry  the  like  of  which,  while  pos- 
sibly in  operation  elsewhere,  has 
never  before  come  under  the  writer's 
notice. 

The  poultry  yards,  holding  about 
500  hens,  are  50  feet  wide  and  80 
feet  long.  On  one  long  side,  direct- 
ly in  line  with  the  fence,  is  built  a 
rather  shallow  cement  trough,  10  feet 
long,  1  foot  wide  and  from  6  to  8 
inches  high,  outside  measurement. 
The  inside  is  rounded  with  a  trowel 
at  the  time  of  construction  and  is 
made  to  hold  10  to  15  gallons. 

The  water  is  piped  from  a  central 
reservoir  tank,  and  the  flow  is  regu- 
lated by  a  syphon,  carefully  adjusted. 
This  is  done  by  bending  the  rod  con- 
necting the  faucet  and  the  bulb  to 
the  desired  angle. 

In  the  opposite  end  is  placed  a  1- 
inch  ell,  with  a  short  strip  of  pipe 
and  collar,  so  that  a  plug  rtiay  be 
screwed  in  at  the  time  of  filling,  or 
taken  out  whenever  the  fountain  is 
cleaned.  This  is  done  once  a  day, 
and  a  broom  used  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  cement  work  is  finished 
a  cover  for  shading  the  water  is  con- 
structed. Two  short  strips  of  1x10 
redwood  are  cut  so  that  the  bottom 
is  12  inches  and  the  top  6  inches 
long.  These  two  pieces  are  nailed 
on  the  top  to  a  piece  of  1x6  redwood 
10  feet  long.  A  piece  of  1x10  red- 
wood is  then  cut  10  feet  long  and 
hinged  to  the  IxG,  so  that  it  may  be 
thrown  back  whenever  the  fountain 
is  cleaned.  This  board  in  its  normal 
position  lies  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
per  cent,  following  the  cut  made  in 
the  two  end  pieces.  One  side  and 
the  bottom,  you  will  notice,  are  en- 
tirely open. 

This  covering  is  then  placed  on 
the  cement  trough  so  that  the  open 
side  is  facing  the  yard.  The  fencing 
up  to  the  top  of  the  covering  is  cut 
away,  and  the  fowls  can  then  have 
easy  access  to  pure,  cool  water  at 
all  times. 


■p  EW  things  have  been  more  no- 
^  table  in  recent  years  than  the 
wonderful  increase  in  citrus  acreage 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  and 
Coast  Range  north  of  the  Tehachapi. 
Careful  selection  of  localities  for 
planting  is  essential,  yet  there  are 
dozens  of  nooks  and  corners  at  the 
sides  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys  that  have  the  mild  win- 
ter temperatures  that  are  required  for 
best  success  with  citrus  trees,  and  in 
which  even  tomato  and  other  delicate 
plants  are  not  killed  by  frosts. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  at  the 
head  of  Capay  valley,  near  Rumsey. 
Here  this  narrow  valley,  over  twenty 
miles  long,  broadens  out  in  a  beauti- 
ful amphitheatre,  sloping  from  three 
sides  to  Cache  creek  as  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains.  Deciduous  trees, 
largely  apricots,  occupy  most  of  this 
land,  which  for  decades  has  been 
given  to  fruit  production.  Only  re- 
cently has  any  thought  of  citrus  grow- 
ing as  a  commercial  proposition  been 
thought  of,  and  even  now  the  thought 
has  not  gone  very  deep.  Several  of 
the  first  settlers  planted  orange  trees, 
practically  all  seedlings,  mainly  for 
hom.e  use,  and  there  are  five  or  six 
small  citrus  groves  of  old  trees  and 
a  small  amount  of  new  planting  to 
standard  varieties.  The  trees  were 
pruned  to  grow  like  oaks,  not  like 
oranges.  Being  seedlings  also,  and 
the  trees  rather  neglected,  the  fruit 
generally  falls  below  standard,  al- 
though it  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. From  the  best  trees  oranges 
have  been  sold  locally  or  in  Wood- 
land, more  than  forty  miles  away,  but 
most  of  the  fruit  falls  neglected  to  the 
ground. 

When  inspected,  early  in  February, 
when  the  trees  should  be  most  dor- 
mant, and  frost  injury  most  apparent 
if  any  existed,  for  it  had  been  quite 
clear  and  sharp  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  the  bark  was  loose  and  there 
were  vigorous  shoots  with  a  color 
that  brought  delight  to  the  eye.  On 
the  very  few  lemon  trees,  which  are 
extremely  delicate,  were  lemons  that 
in  thmness  of  skin  and  fineness  of 
texture  were  unexcelled,  all  tree  ripe 
and  dead  ripe,  for  the  lemons  are  not 
handled  as  lemons  should  be.  Young 
growth  and  a  rare  blossom  or  so  had 
been  absolutely  untouched  by  frost. 
Yet  good  lemon  land  that  is  unplant- 
ed  is  rare  in  California  and  valuable. 
Not  a  sign  of  scale  or  injurious  in- 
sect nor  a  single  mottled  leaf  could 
be-  found.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich, 
and  irrigation  water  is  available. 

Spots  like  this  can  be  found  here 
and  there  from  Tehachapi  to  Red 
Bluff.  The  interesting  thing  about  it 
is  that  they  have  been  generally  over- 
looked and  neglected  while  great 
acreages  were  being  planted  in  less 
favorable  situations.  The  proper  de- 
velopment of  California  consists 
largely  in  adapting  crops  to  locations: 
standard  crops  for  ordinary  locations, 
special  crops  for  special  Jocations. 
Freedom  from  severe  frosts  is  high- 
ly desirable  in  any  citrus  location. 
Where  exceptionally  favorable  condi- 
tions exist  and  soil  and  moisture  all 
that  can  be  desired  the  opportunity 
for  citrus  planting  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 


Secrets  of  Egg  Getting 

The  secret"  of  egg  production  con- 
sists of  a  good  supply  of  grit,  good 
health,  plenty  of  exercise,  pure  food, 
greed  food,  fresh  water,  green  cut 
bones,  freedom  from  lice,  regularity 
in  feeding,  cool  houses  in  summer 
and  warm  ones  in  winter,  and  breed- 
ing only  from  the  best  laying  stock. 


In  purchasing  a  boar  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  one  with  heavy 
bones  is  more  to  be  desired  than  one 
of  slight  build. 


Get 

E§gsHow 

You  can  make  your 
henslayandliaveeges 
,  to  sell  Boa»  when  eggs 
are  high  by  using 

^onkey*8' 

L&yin| 

Tonic 


Ave 
Fowls 
froml^oup 

For  sneezing,  cough- 
ing or  moping  fowls 
put  in  the  drinkinp 
water 

Corxkey^ 

Roup 
Remacfy 


A  RcefulalOT  and  Tonic 
Puis  wTiolc  Hock  in  condi- 
(ion.  Saoslartory  rciulii  or 
fnoitcy  back.  25c,  50c  and 
$1.   In  pails  $l.f.O  and  $3- 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. ,  Cleveland,  O. 


A  Prcventi»c  and  RrmaJy. 
Fnwh  ukt  Jitu  own  mctl- 
cinc-  Keep  on  h.md  and 
«ave  s<ni»  mck.    25  ccois. 


Big  Poultry  Prof 


Sure  tliia  year— It  wen  equippea 
topprices.  Get  CypheraCo.  sbig 
Freeboolt.  Tellsall-2<14  pages- 
illustrated— pictures  —  describes 
nVDUCDC  INCUBATORS 
tfirntnO  &  BROODERS 
W  orld  '8  Standard.  LerLm  ahout  Cyphfrs 
Co.'a  Free  H^rvioo— tr.vncvDiiiUiii?  bclp. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
gt27  gl3l  Broadway  Depl-7wQalilaiiil.  Cat. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poiiWry  expert  of  1C34  Main 
St.,  Kansas  City.  .Mo.,  is  giring  away  free  a  val- 
uable book  entitled  "Wljite  Diarrhoea  and  How  to 
Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on 
white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple 
hfime  solution  iliiii  cures  this  terrible  disease  over 
niglit  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of  every 
Inilch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write  Mr.  Rcefet 
for  one  of  the.«e  valuable  FREE  books. 


Don't  Pay  in  Advance 

Send  sample  of  your  hair  and  ?>c  post- 
age. We  will  match  and  mail  you  a  fine 
human  hair  22-iDCh  switch,  wavy  or 
straight.  If  satiefactory  remit  fl.&O.  II 
not,  return  switch,  or  sfill  thre«  and  get 
yours  free.    Booklet  oa  renua 


Booklet  Free 


Kills  Ptairie  Doai  and  Gophers 
of  ail  I'inds.   Endorsed  by  Slate 
I  Experimental  Stations.  1400 
)lablel»  prepaid  (or  $1.25.  V.Vr- 
/rantcd.    Raticide  Tablets,  25c. 

 '  Ask  dtufiRist  or  send  diiecl. 

F.  D.  Chemical  Co..  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


"What  does  you  understand  by  'cir- 
cumstantial evidence'?"  asked  Miss 
Miami  Brown. 

"As  near  as  I  kin  'splr.in  it  f'uni  de 
way  it  has  been  'splained  to  me," 
answered  Mr.  Erasmu.s  Pinkley,  "cir- 
cumstantial evidence  i.'^  de  feathers 
dat  you  leaves  lyin'  around  after  you 
has  done  eat  de  chicken." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Control  of  Temperature  When  Cooking 


-By  MARY  B.  VAIL,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  Mills  College 


Tl  1 E  word  cooking  implies  the 
thought  of  food  that  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  heat  in 
one  form  or  another.  Tlie  tempera- 
ture* used  vary  widely,  from  that  of 
the  tireless  cooker  to  that  of  the  top 
of  a  hed-hot  stove,  and  they  must 
be  selected  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  food  to  be  cooked  and  the  process 
to  be  used.  If  the  method  used  is 
steaming  or  boiling,  we  know  posi- 
tively that  the  temperature  at  sea 
level  is  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  as  the  elevation  increases  the 
temperature  of  boiling  decreases;  as- 
suredly, then,  it  takes  longer  to  cook 
at  boiling  temperature  in  the  moun- 
tains than  near  the  sea,  because  we 
have  less  heat  at  onr  command. 

It  is  the  ready  use  of  heat,  this  easy 
control  of  heat,  which  we  intend  to 
emphasize  in  this  article.  If  this  con- 
trol were  as  thoroughly  understood 
as  it  should  be  by  the  average  house- 
keeper the  standard  of  housekeeping 
would  be  raised  to  a  higher  point  of 
efticicncy.  Heat  in  the  kitchen  should 
be  as  thorouglily  under  control  as  the 
steam  in  the  tiioilorn  locomotives,  and 
it  may  be  applied  in  as  many  different 
wavs  as  is  electrical  energy. 

VVe  may  surround  the  dish  in  which 
the  food  is  cool.ing  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, as  in  the  double-boiler,  and  keep 
the  food  at  abont  JOO  degrees  Fahr- 
enhv;t.  If  a  homemade  tireless  with- 
out hot  stones  is  used  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  food  is  to  be  cooked 
will  be  under  20ti  degrees  .ind  the 
time  consumed  will  be  considerably 
longer:  if  hot  stones  arc  used  the 
teniperature  will  be  maintained  longer 
at  the  boiling  point  and  the  time  re- 
quired will  be  shortened.  When  deep 
fat  is  used  the  temperature  ranges  be- 
tween 340  and  :?80  degrees.  When  dry 
heat  is  used  the  temperature  mounts 
verv  rapidly.  In  an  oven,  for  iii- 
staiice.  the  baking  temperature  is 
from  300  to  6(V)  degrees,  and  on  top 
of  the  red-hot  stove  it  approaches 
1,000  degrees.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  closer  must  we  watch 
the  food  that  is  cooking;  and  when 
little  or  no  water  is  used  cooking  re- 
qnires  almost  constant  attention.  Thiis 
h  will  be  seen  that  temperature  is 
within  our  control,  but  its  form  must 
be  selected  to  meet  conditions  and  its 
amount  applied  wtih  discretion. 

Foods  are  complex  materials  and 
easilr  changed  or  broken  down.  We 
know  that  cooking  with  water 
changes  the  powdery  raw  starch  into 
a  product  more  nearly  soluble,  more 
easilv  digested  and  finer  in  flavor 
than  the  original  material.  We  real- 
ize that  water  may  be  driven  out  of 
food,  which  will  then  bom  Few 
foods  have  water  enough  in  them  to 
be  baked  alone.  We  know  that  meats, 
egg-^.  cheese,  etc..  are  made  tough  and 
drv  by  high  heat.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  odors  of  cooking,  but  do  not 
stop  to  think  that  the  delicate  food 
flavors  are  vaporized  near  the  boiling 
point,  and  that  the  finished  product 
lacks  jnst  the  flavor  we  recognized  as 
the  odor  given  off  in  cooking,  like  the 
odor  of  smoking  or  burning  fat.  but 
we  do  not  realize  that  fats  are  easily 
broken  by  high  heat  and  that  the  re- 


sults are  not  desirable  tood  materials. 
In  fact,  food  is  very  unstable,  and  we 
would  be  better  cooks  if  we  controlled 
the  heat  and  used  a  lower  tempera- 
ture for  a  longer  time.  Unfortunate- 
ly. .-\merican  cooking  does  not  rank 
high  among  critics,  for  it  is  done  too 
much  on  the  top  of  a  hot  stove.  We 
have  learned  to  like  a  burnt  taste 
rather  than  the  Havor  of  the  food  it- 
self; but  burnt  food  is  ijot  easily  di- 
gested, if  at  all.  We  can.  however, 
add  a  browned  flavor  to  the  food  and 
still  cook  at  low  temperature. 

Let  us  consider  methods  of  low- 
temperature  cooking. 

The  use  of  a  water  bath  in  cooking, 
commonlj'  known  as  double-boiler 
work,  has  the  advantage  of  reijuiring 
little  attention  and  producing  delicate 
results.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
food  is  cooked  is  below  that  of  steam, 
and  the  time  consciiuently  longer,  but 
the  result  in  most  cases  warrants  it. 
Proteins  need  low  temperature  for 
best  results,  and  a  double  boiler  is  a 
desirable  means  of  cooking  milk, 
cheese,  eggs,  fresh  legumes  and  tough 
meats.  Starches,  such  as  cornstarch 
and  breakfast  cereals,  should  be  start- 
ed directlj'  over  the  fire,  watched  and 
stirred  that  they  do  not  burn,  and, 
when  they  are  thick  enough  to  serve, 
they  should  be  put  over  water  and 
cooked  for  an  hour,  without  stirring, 
to  complete  the  work.  A  chafing  dish 
is  a  fancy  double  boiler,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  a  chafing  dish  or  a 
double  boiler  if  you  can  use  the  prin- 
ciple involved  and  improvise  one. 
Find  two  saucepans  with  rims  about 
the  same  size,  one  about  two-thirds 
as  high  as  the  other,  the  shallow  pan 
a  flaring  pan.  Put  water  in  the  deeper 
one  till  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the 


shallow  one.  Put  the  food  in  the  shal- 
low pan  over  the  water  and  cover  it. 

A  stew  may  be  cooked  very  satis- 
factorily in  the  double  boiler.  Put  into 
the  shallow  pan  one  pound  of  breast 
of  lamb  or  veal,  clean  and  cut  in  small 
pieces,  with  one  teaspoon  salt,  a  little 
pepper  and  enough  cold  water  to  half 
cover  it — two  or  three  cupfuls.  Heat 
it  directly  over  the  almost  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  put  it  over  boiling 
water  for  several  hours,  or  until  ten- 
der. About  an  hour  before  serving 
cut  up  fine  and  brown  in  a  skillet  with 
a  little  fat.  one  onion,  two  carrots  and 
one  turnip.  Take  the  meat  out  of  the 
broth,  atld  the  browned  vegetables  and 
two  or  three  potatoes  cut  in  cubes. 
Cook  till  tender  directly  over  the  fire, 
thicken  and  season  the  gravy;  then  put 
the  meat  hack,  heat  it  up  and  serve.  \ 
stew  may  be  cooked  directly  on  the 
hot  stove,  but  it  should  never  boil. 
The  French  say  a  stew  boiled  is  a 
stew  spoiled.  If  you  can  control  the 
temperature  by  putting  the  stew  into 
the  fireless  cooker  it  will  be  satisfac- 
tory, besides  being  economical  pf  fuel. 

The  homemade  fireless  cooker  is  hut 
one  step  removed  from  the  double 
boiler.  Instead  of  surrounding  food 
with  water  to  keep  it  cooking,  we  sur- 
round it  with  air.  or  air  and  water. 
AW  is  one  of  the  poorest  conductors  of 
heat,  and  in  consequence  hot  material 
having  still  air  around  it  loses  its  heat 
very  slowly.  It  is  this  principle  of 
poor  conduction  that  makes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fireless  cooker.  If  the  new 
fireless  cooker,  with  hot  stones,  is 
used,  the  cooking  temperature,  or  one 
still  higher,  is  maintained  for  a  much 
longer  time.  It  is  the  layers  of  air  in- 
closed in  the  packing  that  makes  the 
fireless  cooker  effective.    It  stands  to 


The  Health  of  the  Child 


'T'\\  O  problems  concerning  the 
^  health  and  physical  and  mental 
development  of  a  child  confront 
thoughtful  parents  to-day,  considera- 
tion of  the  child  outside  of  school  and 
attention  to  its  environment  within 
the  school. 

Whether  in  country  or  in  city,  the 
home  influence  on  its  health  is  most 
important.  A  constant  and  con- 
trollable factor  is  its  food.  Herein 
lies  the  home  responsibility  of  the 
mother.  She  must  leam  that  the  food 
of  the  growing  child  is  next  only  in 
importance  to  its  feeding  as  an  in- 
fant; and  that  the  greatest  good 
comes  to  it  from  plain,  nutritious, 
well-cooked  and  easily  digested  food; 
that  it  needs  certain  foods  for  body 
structure  and  other  foods  to  supply 
heat  and  energy. 

.-\  child  should  frolic  and  romp  and 
play  because  there  is  a  natural  rela- 
tion betwen  such  muscular  activity 
and  the  proper  performance  of  such 
food  material  in  carrying  on  their 
functions. 

The  mother  must  also  realize  that 
rest  is  as  important  for  the  child  as 
play  and  that  sufficient  quiet,  restful 
sleep  does  its  equal  part  in  storing 
energy  and  bringing  about  perfect  de- 
velopment. 

Children  need  sunshine  and  fresh 


air,  and  at  night  should  sleep  in  a 
well-ventilated  room  with  the  win- 
dows well  down  from  the  top.  They 
should  be  bathed  regularly  and  prop- 
erly clothed. 

But  no  matter  how  well  fed  and 
clothed,  how  clean  and  well  nour- 
ished previous  to  its  admission  to 
school,  the  parents'  interest  must  fol- 
low the  child  to  the  schoolroom  and 
see  that  such  environment  does  not 
undermine  its  health.  Herein  lies  the 
responsibility  of  the  father,  as  a  citi- 
zen and  taxpayer.  It  is  his  money 
that  maintains  "the  school  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  his  child  is  not 
forced  into  an  overcrowded,  poorly 
ventilated.  overheated  classroom, 
compelled  to  breathe  for  five  hours  a 
day  the  expirations  from  forty  or 
fifty  pairs  of  lungs,  and  its  condition 
so  weakened  as  to  render  it  \nilner- 
able  to  the  attacks  of  infectious  dis- 
ease. Any  one,  on  reflection,  will  be 
impressed  with  the  futility  of  expect- 
ing a  maximum  progression,  physical 
and  mental.  where  children  are 
with  little  or  no  moisture  in  the  air, 
compelled  to  breathe  dry.  vitiated  air 
and  to  attempt  mental  tasks  with  suf- 
focated brain-cells  deprived  of  na- 
ture's generous  supply  of  oxygen. 
This  is  the  condition  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  schoolrooms  throughout  the 
land  to-day. 


reason,  then,  that  the  packing  material 
must  be  loose,  not  solid,  and  prefer 
ably  odorless,  if  the  food  is  near  it. 

A  fireless  cooker  may  be  made  |t 
home  out  of  an  old  trunk,  a  barrel,^ 
candy  pail  or  a  box  with  a  compai^ 
lively  tight  cover,  using  twisted  pap#< 
or  excelsior  rather  than  hay  as  pac^l 
ing.  The  bottom  and  sides  should  Sbl 
padded  about  four  inches  deep,  and 
three  or  four  pillows  of  different  sizes 
should  be  available  to  cover  or  sepa- 
rate the  dishes.  If  stones  are  to  be 
used,  the  padding  must  be  noncom- 
bustiblc,  mineral  wool  or  asbestos  be- 
ing preferable,  and  a  metal  container 
must  be  pro\-ided  to  receive  the  hot 
stone.  .-Muminum  dishes  with  covers 
that  clamp  down  may  be  bought  in 
;;ny  size  for  use  in  a  fireless  cooker. 
One  or  more  covered  pails  may  be 
used  singly  or  one  inside  the  other, 
thereby  combining  the  water  bath  and 
the  fireless  cooker.  This  last  is  most 
satisfactory  if  the  layer  of  water  is 
both  under  the  inner  pail  and  at  the 
side  of  it.  as  in  the  double  boiler.  To 
use  this  device,  prepare  the  foods  as 
directed  above  for  long  cooking  in  the 
double  boiler,  have  both  containers  at 
the  boiling  point  and  as  much  water 
as  possible  in  the  lower  part.  Put 
them  quickly  together  and  pack  away 
in  the  fireless  for  several  hours  or 
over  night.  Before  serving  the  next 
day  the  food  probably  will  need  to  be 
reheated.  If  a  single  container  is  used, 
the  water  about  the  food  must  supply 
the  heat. 

For  a  five-pound  piece  of  ham  or  leg 
of  mutton,  put  five  quarts  of  water 
into  a  suitable  kettle,  bring  it  to  the 
boiling  point,  drop  the  meat  into  it, 
let  the  water  boil  for  ten  minutes  to 
Iiarden  a  layer  on  the  outside,  then 
place  the  kettle  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  not  boil,  for  twen- 
ty minutes,  bring  it  again  to  the  boil, 
cover  it,  bury  it  in  the  fireless  and 
leave  it  about  twenty  hours.  The  re- 
sult is  most  satisfactory. 

Casserole  cooking  is  done  in  the 
oven  in  a  covered  crockery  dish,  the 
food  being  served  in  the  dish  in  wliich 
it  is  cooked.  The  cooking  is  continu- 
ous, as  the  casserole  holds  the  heat, 
but  the  oven  temperature  must  be  low. 
The  food  is  usually  seasoned  and 
thickened  before  it  goes  into  the  oven. 

It  is  control  of  heat  that  gives  the 
restilts  desired.  If  good  cooking  can 
be  done  by  simpler  processes  than 
those  of  boiling  or  baking  by  the  old- 
fashioned  stove,,  we  must  devise  some 
such  means  to  regulate  and  to  take 
advantage  of  those  processes,  most  of 
which  imply  low  temperature.  We 
must  use  our  brains  to  save  _  fuel 
(moneyV  personal  attention  (time), 
and  stirring  and  combining  over  a  hot 
stove  (enerpyV  and  at  the  same  time 
do  better  work  and  produce  better  re- 
cults. 

If  this  argument  for  low  tempera- 
ture cooking  is  convincing  and  its 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  food  is 
followed,  it  should  simplify  the  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  will  prove  to  the 
cook  that  control  of  heat  is  esentiil 
to  the  cook  as  control  of  the  switch 
is  essential  to  the  motorman.  and  thai 
the  greater  the  control  the  cook  ll3^ 
Cpver  her  heating  plant  the  more  read- 
ily will  she  be  able  to  produce  the  re 
suits  desired. 
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.  GREAT  many  interesting  suggestions  «ere  recelTed  during  tlie  montii  on 
1.  bou.sec-leaning  metiiods  ns  aslied  for  in  tlie  last  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  of  an  exceedingly  practical  nature,  and  most  of 
t  ill  will  soon  apiiear  in  these  columns. 

This  month  let  your  suggestions  be  on  the  line  of  kitchen  conveniences, 
tarly  every  woman  has  some  way  of  idoiug  the  worli  in  her  kitchen  that  she 
|ink8  is  an  effective  labor  saver,  and  a  suggestion  from  her  might  lighten 
e  burden   of  her  neighbor. 

Prizes  as  nsnal  will  lie  given  for  the  best  suggestions. 

The  following  rules  mast  be  observed  in  writing  for  this  department  or 
>  attention   will   be  paid   to  tlie  suggestions: 

Suggestions   must   not   contain   more   than   150  words. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person.  Do 
it  send  a  letter  with  your  suggestion.     The  suggestion  itself  is  enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions,  whether  or  not 
ey  win  a  prize. 

This  contest  is  not  confined  to  California  alone,  but  is  open  to  ''Orchard 
id  Farm"  subscribers  in  any  State. 

Address  nil  your  suggestions  to  Virginia  Kirtley,  Household  |]}ditor, 
)rchard  an>a  Farm,"  Hearst   Huilding,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

UGGESTIONS  were  asked  for  in     is   admired  in   the   high-priced  mat- 


the  household  contest  in  the  Feb- 
ary  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm  in 
.usecleaning  methods,  and  every 
ail  has  brought  ni  a  flood  of  replies. 
.  numerous  were  they  and  so  prac- 
ral  were  the  suggestions  received 
at  in  addition  to  the  usual  prizes 
vcn  for  the  best  five  replies  in  each 
jtitest  Orchard  and  Farm  will  send 
;t  ten  more  gifts  to  those  whose 
nts  have  been  deemed  most  worthy. 
The  following  are  the  prize  win- 
■rs  in  the  household  exchange  this 
onth  and  the  prizes  awarded: 
irst  prize  —  Mrs.  Franklin  Groves, 
Milton,  Cal.,  twenty-six  piece  sil- 
ver  set  '-  $8.00 

econd  prize  —  Mrs.  W.  A.  Adams, 
Sierraville,  Cal.,  set  of  six  silver 
tablespoons  and  six  teaspoons-$4.00 
bird  prize  —  Mrs.  F.  P.  Smith, 
Biggs,  Cal.,  set  of  six  silver  knives 

and    forks  $3.50 

"ourth  prize — Mrs.  Fred  M.  Carlson, 
Richvale,  Cal.,    silver    sugar  shell 

and  butter  knife  $2.00 

ifth  prize — Mrs.  G.  M.  Miller,  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal.,  food  chopper — $1.75 
Following  are   the    prize  winning 
uggestions: 

A  Little  at  a  Time. 

The  best  way  to  clean  house  is  to 
eep  it  in  a  sanitary  condition  all  the 
ime,  and  by  systematic  management- 
nd  a  little  cleaning  every  day  this^ 
ondition  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
Vhen  there  is  extra  cleaning  to  be 
lone  the  washing,  ironing  and  part  of 
he  cooking  should  be  done  a  few 
lays  ahead,  and  simple  nourishing 
neals  be  prepared  on  the  cleaning 
lays.  Special  attention  should  be  paid 
o  cellars,  sinks  and  drains.  Keep 
hese  in  a  sanitary  condition,  as  the 
lealth  of  the  house  depends  largely 
ipon  these  things  Unnecessary 
dusting  and  polishing  of  furniture 
may  be  put  ofT  if  necessary,  .\bove 
ill,  the  house-mother  should  not  fail 
to  take  her  siesta,  or  rest  time,  the 
same  as  on  other  days.  By  doing  a 
ttle  every  day  the  house  is  kept  in 
better  condition.  Confusion  is  avoid- 
ed, and  the  house-mother  is  not  over- 
worked nor  the  household  upset  and 
the  family  irritable. — Mrs.  Franklin 
Grove. 

Cleaning  Papered  Walls. 

Try  wiping  the  papered  walls  or 
ceilings  with  a  bag  of  soft  material 
filled  with  bran.  Clean  ones  will  have 
to  be  used  very  often  if  the  walls  are 
very  dirty,  for  the  bran  soon  becomes 
black  with  dirt.  Going  twice  over  the 
surface  makes  a  marked  improve- 
ment.— Mrs.  W.  A,  Adams. 

Stain  for  Matting. 

An  excellent  stain  for  matting  can 
be  made  by  using  a  small  portion  of 
common  house  paint  thinned  with 
kerosene.  Make  a  thin  fluid  and  ap- 
ply with  a  brush  the  same  as  paint. 
Il  dries  without  luster,  or  stiffness, 
and  gives  a  soft,  woody  tone,  such  as 


tings.  By  buying  natural  colored 
mattings  and  treating  in  this  way, 
one  may  have  mattings  to  harmonize 
with  any  preferred  color  scheme  at 
small  cost. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Smith. 
Stretching  Curtains. 
Wash  lace  curtains  in  the  usual 
way  by  lightly  squeezing  with  the 
hands  in  lukewarm  suds.  Never  use 
a  washboard  when  washing,  curtains, 
or  handle  them  roughly.  Rinse  thor- 
oughly and  to  the  last  rinsing  water 
add  a  very  little  boiled  starch.  Tack 
.sheets  on  the  floor.  Spread  the  cur- 
tains on  the  sheets  and  carefully 
smooth  until  each  scallop  is  in  proper 
place.  Then  with  common  pins  pin 
each  scallop  to  the  sheets.  Leave  the 
curtains  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  and  when  taken  up  they  will 
look  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  dried 
on  expensive  curtain  stretchers.  If 
you  have  several  curtains  exactly  the 
same  size  carefully  stretch  one  upon 
the  other,  thus  saving  time  and  floor 
space.— Mrs.  Fred  M.  Carlson. 
Cleaning  Carpets. 
Take  up  the  carpet  or  rug.  Shake 
it  and  beat  it  well,  then  lay  it  right 
side  upon  the  lawn.  Dip  a  clean 
broom  in  salt  water — use  one  tea- 
cap  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  warm 
water.  Shake  the  broom  well,  then 
sweep  the  entire  surface  with  strong, 
vigorous  strokes.  This  will  not  only 
remove  the  last  particle  of  dust,  but 
will  brighten  and  renew  the  carpet 
—Mrs.  G.  M.  Miller. 


Good  Roads  Help  Tractors 

The  way  that  the  construction  of 
good  roads  brings  the  benefits  of 
motor  trucks  to  the  farms  is  indicat- 
ed in  Los  Angeles  county  since  300 
miles  of  improved  county  highway 
began  to  he  available  in  that  sec- 
tion. Since  December  31,  1909,  when 
the  good  roads  agitation  began  to 
crystallize  into  construction  there, 
motor  trucks  have  increased  remark- 
ably On  December  31,  1910,  only 
sixty-four  were  in  use,  but  by  the 
same  date  two  years  later  there  were 
1,880,  and  on  December  31,  1913,  3,100 
or  more,  making  a  ratio  of  better 
than  48  to  1  as  compared  with  three 
years  before. 

This  advance  has  accompanied  a 
greatly  increased  territory  covered  by 
the  trucks.  Formerly  they  were  used 
only  in  the  city.  Now  there  are  regu- 
lar hauls  to  Riverside  and  other  cities 
as  far  as  sixty  miles  distant  from  Los 
Angeles  The  rates  for  hauling  are 
also  in  many  instances  as  low  as  for 
short  hauls  on  electric  or  steam  rail- 
roads The  continual  improvement  of 
the'  roads  will  result  in  the  use  of 
motor  truck  trains,  where  tractors 
will  pick  up  trailers  at  different 
ranches  to  haul  products  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population. 

The  advantages  of  mefhanical  pow- 
er are  continually  being  appreciated 
on  the  farm,  and  few  agencies  have 
helped  more  or  are  of  more  financial 
value  to  the  farmer  from  all  .stand- 
points than  good  roads. 


Sladge-hammer  blows 
can't  break  Majestic 
malleable  iron! 


IFiih  or 

uuithout 
legs. 


s  why  Majestic  joints  can  be 
cold-riveted;  oven  made  practically 
airtight,  without  putty — slayi  tight. 
As  cast  iron  breaks,  ordinary  stoves 
can't  be  riveteU  at  all.  They  must  be 
bolted,  loosely,  leaving  cracks  that  are 
filled  with  putty,  which  Boon  falls  out, 
allowing  heat  to  escape  and  cold  air  to 
enter  oven.  This  requires  hotter  fires, 
doubles  fuel  bill,  causes  heavy  repairs 
and  rapidly  burns  out  range. 
The  whole  front  and  top  of  a  Majestic  is 
unbreakable  malleable  Iron,  riveted  to 
body  of  charcoal  iron— resists  rust  3  times 
as  long  as  steel.  Body  lined  with  heavy, 
pure  asbestos,— (held  by  open  gratiofi, 
which  reflects  heat  onto  oven.  Oven  top  curved;  heat  hugs  closer  than  with  square  top. 
You  don't  have  to  turn  bread  in  a  Majc:  lie— heat  is  forced  to  front  of  oven,  as  well  as  back. 
Hot  water  rrwrvoir  of  pure,  nickeled  copper;  pocket  pressed  from  one  piece— no  seama-cati  t 
leak.   Reserv  oir  and  frame  both  move;  do  wear  on  bottom  of  reservoir.  Oven  door  braced  by 

unbreakableiroD  stakes;  no  springs.  Rackslitics 
easily  and  stays  rigid  and  level  under  heavy 
weight.  Cup  catches  falling  ashes  when  empty- 
ing pan.  Open  end  ash  pan  scoops  up  a-ihes 
inside  as  you  slide  it  back.  Ventilation  under 
pan— floor  can't  scorch. 

Don't  let  low  price  mislead  you  into  buying  a 
cheap  range— quality  doesn't  show  in  appcar- 
_  ance.  AMaiesticoutwearsthreeordinaryranges 

Malleable  and  CharCOallrOn  Voudont  get  a  range  often;  investigate! 

-  Majestic  dealers  are  in  every  county  in  40  states. 

M  »  ■!  »  ^r_m  If  you  can't  find  one,  ask  us;  and  w  rite  for  Ruiib-o 

^r?<^  ^  Wm^mS  Comparison",  explaining  every  advantage. 

Majeitic  Mf«.  Co.,  Dept.  206,  St.  LouU.  Mo. 


Great 
Majestic 

eable  and  Charcoal ' 

Ran^e 


Forkiier  OrcHaird 

Luliiv£itor 


LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

I«  Works  Right  Up  To  Your  Trees 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  free  book  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage." 

60S   Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style  and  are  unap- 
^proached  in  wearing  qualities.   They  look,  fit,  feel  and 
wear  right.    They  give  you  the  latest  style,  absolute 
satisfaction,  and  genuine  comfort.  These  splendid  shoes^ 
are  not  equalled  by  other  shoes  selling  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  price. 

Made  for  Lasting  Service 

Only  the  choicest  upper  leather,  fine  oak  tanned  soles  and 
the  best  of  materials  go  into  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes.  They 
are  made  to  last  and  hold  their  shape.  Buy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  and  get  the  greatest  shoe  values  obtainable. 

WARNING — Al'way*  be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  <ole.  If 
year  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  vrrite  t<t  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and  children: 
/^IMj2>>.    Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
5S?— Cushion  Shoes;  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  Sc.  Shoe  Co.  | 

^  MILWAUKCE 

NONORBfCr 
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ORCH'HD  AND  FARM 


Method  of  Squirrel  and  Gopher 
Extermination  Approved 
By  Government 

Willi  all  llio  ilirfiT- 
Olll  IIK't  lioilx  of  kllllDK 
miiiliTolH  ami  ki'I'Ix''!*. 
il  In  liMi'd  for  any  lii- 
illvUliial  til  clioiiHi'  thi' 
bOMt    iiu'tlioil    tlio  llrst 

llllUV  'rlU>  llOVI'I'll- 

nu-nt  has  bi-i-ii  ('xpfil- 
liK'iiUiiK  for  a  iiiitiibrr 
of  yearH  with  miiilr- 
rel  mill  Kophor 
tonnliiatorH  uittl  lliial- 
ly  illsi'ovcrod  a  im'tli 
0(1  wlilch  Is  apparent- 
ly otillri'ly  satisfac- 
tory. This  inoaiia  a 
Croat  (li-al  whon  It 
Is  roall/.cil  tjovrrii- 
iiioiit  wt:itlstlcs  show 
tlint  Sfitilrrola  and  K:oi>lu>rs  dlil  llyo 
liilllioii  iloUars  duiMUKi'  in  California 
ftliiMO  last  yiMir. 

1!\  nu'iins  of  a  inaoliliio,  callod  a 
Piiuhrol  cNtiMinlnaior,  a  proparallon 
oalli'd  Kllniol  Is  transforinod  Into  a 
(jas,  whU'li  Is  foii-rd  Into  llu>  burrow 
by  the  niaohlno.  Thi>  Kas  Is  heavier 
than  air,  s<>llli'S  In  Iho  bottom  of  thu 
burrow,  and  tho  anlinnl  Is  asphyx- 
liitfd.  II  sounds  simple  and  Is  slmplo, 
bi'ianse  n  map  I'nn  treat  each  burrow 
In  a  n)lnnle.  and  tho  record  of  the 
Ooxerunient  shows  38  to  100  dead 
8<iiilrrels  or  xuphera  out  of  every 
bnndreil. 

The  method  Is  Inexpensive  and  the 
Kllmol  for  eaeh  burrow  costs  about 
one  cent.  The  snulrrel  exterminator 
costs  t!>.76  and  Kllmol  Is  sold  In  one 
l?all.>n  tins  at  $l.r>(i;  live  gallon  tins 
at  Jti.OO  with  reduced  prices  for  larger 
<|iiaiil  It  les.  .Vddltlonal  Information 
inav  be  obtained  bv  addressing  Her- 
bert 1".  Ounan,  Oept.  K.,  1170  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


#A  Wonderful  Bargaini^ 

SEND  FOR  07 
THESE  PANTS  511^ 

No.79— A  fortunate  pur- 
chase enables  us  to  oficr 
this  special  bargain  in  men's 
pants.  The  lot  consists 
of  odds  and  ends  of  high 
Rrade  pants  in  blues 
Dwwni.  greys,  etc.  Every 
PAiT  b  worth  at  least  double 
the  money. 
Our  Price 
Poatpnid    9  1^ 
tie  sure  fo  et*e  siee  and 

Oilor  dtiirtd 
We  suarantre  satislaclion 
or  your  money  will  he 
promptly  rrtuniied,  includ- 
ing transportation  chargrt. 
You  tak*  no  chancet 
Our  New  Spring 
and  Summer  Cata- 
log is  Now  Ready 
The  biggrsi  money  saving 
T«lue> lobe  had  ioEVER^'• 
THING  TO  WEAR 
FOR  MEN,  \^OMEN 
AND  CHILDREN.  Fully 

 illustiated    and  <i«cnbca. 

H  V  Mu  Ihe  poMS)^     ^  ScnJ  for  v>ut  copv  kx/ov. 
You  cannot  itiord  id  be  wilhout  a  copy. 

Ask  for  No.  89.  Free  Catalog. 

RaT-Coat'l  A  Cod  d'I  Nat'l  Baak.  Upilal  $30,000,000 


CHICAGO  MAILORDER  CO. 
ritYi?      C H 1 C AGO,  ILL. 


Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


STUDY^-HOME 


10,000  Stenographen 


L  OF  COKUSPONUBNOB 
i  BuliJlatf        Smn  Fraactac* 
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ftMSona  Why  You  Should 

nvestigate  the  SAN  DOW 

Kerosene  suhonarr  engine 


.T  dt>l,',;»U'  T»  :h.'ul  ch»nt*  ot 
ri  l*til — >14rt'   TV  Th.^ul  cr«QkiDf— 
."in  either  dtr.-      n— thrv^uU  sov 
t— h''pp«r  cvv>u  1  — cv^DlroUwl 
•  r^innmc — nocaM:< — TmWvc — no 
i — no  »pr\>ektU— v'lily  lhr*e  tnorinr 
.  —  Ix'rlAhlo  —  lieht  w.'ichi—  rrMt 
—  •\rit  .-A^ily  at  40  d<-crM«  b»U'w 
■i.  r*»dy  to  rwn — chit- 
■  •  them — ipi'D- 
xal<*<t  — lVd»T  mi^nry- 

>  •  .   1.-    11  r 


 Dttroit  MtiortlarSap^Ca. 

^<vt  CaaloB  Ave.,  Detratt.  Hick. 


No.  t»04 — rhild'n  Set.  Consisting  of 
a  yoke  dress  having  bishop  or  short 
puff  sleeves,  a  petticoat  with  or  with- 
out ruffle,  and  a  sacijue  In  one  piece. 
Sizes  H;.  1.  2,  S  and  4  years.  For  2 
years  the  dress  requires  2  yards  27- 
inch  material,  petticoat  requires  Hi 
yards  2T-inch  material,  with  2  yards 
3  4 -Inch  embroidery  for  ruffle,  and 
sacque  requires  *4  yard  28-lnch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11810  and 
scallop  No.  llS.'i.'!;  transfer  pattern  of 
cither  number,  10  cents. 

No.  .V502 — MiancK*  One-Plece  "I'eir 
Top"  Skirl,  llavinjr  hiKh  waistline  and 
closing  in  front.  Width  around  lower 
edge  about  1  Vs  yards.  Sizes  14,  16.  IS 
and  20  years.  Size  16  requires  2H* 
yards  4-1-inch  material:  or.  if  desired 
without  picclns.  cut  on  crosswise  fold 
of  mat-orial,  size  16  will  require  2'4 
yards  45  inches  wide.     Price  15  cents. 

No.  ,%SI2 — l.adira'  Empire  Tea  Gown. 
Havinc:  Ions  one-piece  sleeves  per- 
forated for  short  sleeves,  adjustable 
shield  and  two-piece  circular  skirt. 
Width  around  lower  edse  of  skirt  about 
IH  yards.  Si7.es  .^2.  S6,  3S.  40.  42 
and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  4*»  yards 
44-inch  material.     Price,   15  cents. 

Kmbroidery  design  No.  11740:  trans- 
fer pattern.  i5  cents.  Embroidery  scal- 
lop No.  11661;  transfer  pattern,  IB 
cents. 

No.  5477 — Mlaara*  Costume.  Having 
back  extending  over  shoulders  on  front 
to  form  front  yoke,  adjustable  shield, 
long  one-piece  plain  sleeves  perforated 
for  short  sleeves,  or  having  bishop 
sleeves.  High  waistline  and  attached 
four-pi^e  skirt  with  lower  front  edge 
straight  or  rounded.  Width  around 
lower  edge  of  skirt  about  1 -S  vards. 
Sizes  14.  16.  1$  and  20  years.  Size  16 
requires  4  ^t,  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  5470 — Mlases'  Shirt  AValat.  With- 


out lining.  Having  two  styles  of  col- 
lars, long  one-piece  sleeves  with  point- 
ed or  straight  lower  edge  and  per- 
forated for  short  sleeves.  Kront  of 
waist  may  be  made  straight  or  rolled 
back.  Sizes  14.  16,  IS  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  2'i  yards  27-lnch  ma- 
terial.    Price.  15  cents. 

Embroidi  ry  scallop  No.  11661.  trans- 
fer pattern,  15  cents. 

No.  SSO.I — I.ndleK*     Walat.  Without 

lining.  Having  adjustable  shield  with 
high  or  round  neck.  liaglan  sleeves 
perforated  for  shorter  length.  Vest 
sewed  in  with  shoulder  seam  and  hang- 
ing free.  Sizes  32.  :!4.  36.  3S,  40.  42 
and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  1 '4  vards 
36-inch  material  with  -^-yard  18"-inch 
all-over  lace  for  shield  and  standing 
collar.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  R-I7I  —  Glrla"  Dma.  Without 
lining.  Having  high  or  V-shaped  neck, 
long  one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for 
short  sleeves,  and  attached  straight 
side-plaited  skirt  with  inserted  section 
at  center-front.  Closing  to  left  of 
center-front.  Sizes  4.  6.  S,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  As  illustrated,  size  8  re- 
quires 2^4  yards  36-lnch  material  with 
\-yard  44 -inch  contrasting  material 
to  trim.     Price,  15  cents. 

Braiding  design  No.  11290.  Transfer 
pattern,  10  cents. 

No.  R.tO.%— I.adira'  WaUt.  Without 
lining.  Having  adjustable  shield  and 
long  one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for 
short  sleeves.  Sizes  32.  34,  36,  38,  40. 
42.  44  iMid  46  bust.  Size  36  requires 
2\i  yards  36-Inch  materl.il  with  *»- 
yard  IS-inch  all-over  net  for  shield 
and  standing  collar.     Price.   15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11900.  Trans- 
fer pattern,  containing  16  different 
sprays,  10  cents. 

No.  .%47S — Mlaaea*  Sldr-CloalnK  Kalek- 
erboeker  nraavrrs.  Sizes  14,  16.  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  requires  IS  yards  36- 
inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 


The  family  Is  In  the  living  roo 
— everybody  tired  of  reading  ani 
talking.  No  one  feels  like  playlnL 
the  piano.  A  bored,  listless  silence 
fills  the  room.  One  by  one  they 
give  up  and  go  to  bed. 

A  Victrola  would  solve  the  iiroblem.  Tlie 
whulc  1%'ortil  loves  luuitir.  At  your  (*(iroinaii(t 
riiniso  will  fling — 1>L»  Wolf  llopiier  tell  si'le- 
splitlini;  utories.  You  can  sit  tiack  iii  jxiur 
favorite  rhair  and  lipnr  the  wift  strains  of 
"Tramnerei."  tlic  stimng  miirtial  music  of 
"PnuNt"  or  the  tempting  melody  of  "Kiug 
Chanticleer." 

The  unt-hint  shown  in  n  Vii-tiiila  VIII. 

As  ail  investment  for  your  fiiinily's  iilensiiic. 
a  \'i{-ti>rln  is  iiiicqiialed.  Did  you  know  vou 
nulil  l.in  ine  fo-  as  little  as  tlllirii  dollars! 
From  dial   lliey  mnge  to  two  hiindretl-ftfty. 

Mall  tlie  rtiii|H>n  .ind  a  cntsloi;  Riving  pricet 
and  full  infuimation  vvlll  Ih*  i^eiil   (o  you. 

BYRON  MAUZY 

KviMv  thing    In  Music. 
250  Stockton  St.,         San  h'rnnrinco. 


Uyron  Mnusy, 

Snn    I'l.iui  i>< 

Kiudly  send  yuur  catalog  to 

Name   

1".   O.  Address  

City   Stale   


Paiccl   Post   will  t>nn(:  (tirm  to  yn 


Be  sure  it's  a  Kellogg 

with  the 
Easy  Talking  Transmitter 

When  you  have  the  Kellogg  Telephone 
with  its  Plaifi  Talking  Transmitter, 
your  neighbor  talks  to  you  easily,  and 
you  don't  have  to  strain  the  least  bit 
to  hear  him.  When  you  talk  to  hitu 
you  don't  have  to  holler  as  though  yoB 
were  calling  the  cows  home. 
The  Kellogg  Transmitter  has 


 been 

made  specially  sensitive  so  as  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound  yet  is  wonderfully 
strong  and  lasting. 

The  Kellogg  Transmitter 

Gett  Every  Word  You  Say 

and  so  does  your  neighbor  or  the  man  taking 
\oiir  order  in  the  distant  city. 
Kight  now  Kellogg  Telephones,  every  one 
lilted  with  these  great  transmitters,  are  serv- 
ing ^\ith  entire  satisfaction  4,uO0.000  iarmert 
throughout  the  United  States. 

THE  KELLOGG  GUARANTEE 
The  KelloKK  Transmitter 
is  guaranteed  superior  to 
any  other  make  on  the 
market,  and  any  part  show- 
ing an  inherent  defect 
within  five  years  will  be  re- 
paired or  replaced  Free  of 
Charge  on  bciiiK  returned 
to  the  Company. 
Let  us  m.ii!  \'ou  ^something 
telling  in  a  ■  s 
manner  i 
Prop  a  p. 
freebuUciii.   .  . 

KEUOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Addrexx  all  pattern  order..*  lo  VlrKinla  Klrtley,  Household  Drpartmeat,  "Or- 
chard and  Farm,"  Hearat  Bids.,  San  Francisco,  CalU, 


STERLING  RAMS 
PUMP  WATER 


The  STERLING  is  an 
IMPROVED  HY- 
DRAUUC  B.Alf  made 
in  all  sizes  tor  Irriga- 
tion projects,  city  wa- 
ter works,  farm  and 
homa  water  supplies, 
ate.  Every  Ram 
ruarantaed.  Cap  4ty  1 
to  SMO  calv  per  min- 
ute. Prices  from  fSS 
up. 

Write  for  CaUlorna. 
HILL  HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY  CO. 
I  6>4  Pacific  Block.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Hints  for  the  Sewing  Room 


T3IAS  Fold  for   Seam   Covering. — 

^  Cut  a  bias  piece  the  right  width 
for  your  sewing  machine  and  run  it 
through  the  binder  without  any 
thread  in  the  needle.  You  will  have 
the  edges  turned  under  much  more 
evenly  and  quicker  than  could  be 
done  by  hand. — Mrs.  A.  G.  W.,  Hood 
River. 

Use  for  Spools. — Save  the  empty 
spools.  Wind  bits  of  braid,  lace  or 
insertion  on  them  and  it  will  always 
be  handy  and  clean. — Mrs.  M.  L.  P., 
Raymond. 

Keeping  Yarn  from  Tangling. — 
When  making  fancy  work  and  using 
yarn  or  thread  from  a  ball  or  spool, 
put  the  latter  into  your  work  bag  and 
pull  the  draw  string  almost  tight.  Or 
better  still,  put  the  ball  into  a  paper 
bag  and  tie  the  neck  almost  tight. 
This  can  be  dropped  beside  one's 
chair  and  the  yarn  will  be  clean  and 
not  tangle. — Mrs.  T.  A.,  Sierraville. 

Doubling  Life  of  Sheets.— Hold 
sheets  up  to  the  light  and  look  for 
any  signs  of  their  getting  thin  down 
the  middle.  Do  not  wait  till  they  are 
thin.  If  they  show  signs  of  wear 
fold  the  sheet  in  half  lengthwise.  Cut 
carefully  down  the  fold.  Sew  the 
two  selvage  edges  neatly  with  over- 
cast stiches.  Make  a  good  hem  down 
each  side. — Mrs.  R.  S.  K.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sewing  Room  Economy. — Before 
purchasing  goods  for  ,-x  dress  place 
on  a  table  a  piece  of  muslin,  or  ging- 
ham, the  width  of  the  goods  re- 
quired. Measure  on  this  with  the  pat- 
tern of  the  dress  contemplated.  You 
can  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
material  required  and  save  money 
when  buying.— Mrs.  L.  C.  N.,  Yount- 
ville. 

Table  Doilies. — Use  wrapping  twine 
for  crocheting  table  doilies.  This 
makes  a  strong,  durable  doilie.  One 
may  use  a  pretty  oilcloth  for  a  table 
coyer  when  desirable  by  using  these 
doilies  to  keep  hot  dishes  from  injur- 
ing the  oilcloth. — Mrs.  L.  B.  L., 
Alsea,  Ore. 

Clothes  Pin  Bag. — Make  a  bag  of 
convenient  size  from  some  heavy  ma- 
terial. At  each  end  at  the  top  of  the 
bag  sew  a  large  hook.  This  can  be 
put  on  the  clothes  line  and  slid  along 
conveniently  as  the  clothes  are  hung 
out.— G.  B.  McC,  Mendocino. 

Worn  Bed  Spreads. — When  bed 
spreads  get  worn,  and  they  usually 
I  wear  at  the  outer  edges,  cut  the  best 
part  out  and  make  towels  of  it.  Hem 
them  nicely.  They  are  splendid  for 
the  bathroom. — Mrs.  W.  K.,  Lowell 
Hill. 

Buttons  on  Wash  Waists. — If  one 

wishes  nice  buttons  on  wash  waists, 
make  buttonholes  on  both  edges  of 
the  waist  and  sew  the  buttons  on  a 
tape  at  the  distance  to  match  the  but- 
tonholes. By  tacking  the  tape  in 
place  with  a  few  stitches  the  edges 
can  be  buttoned  together  and  the 
tape  and  buttons  removed  when  the 
waist  goes  to  the  laundry. — Mrs.  C. 
R.  F.,  San  Jose. 

Mending  Stockings.  —  When  the 
children's  stockings  arc  worn  at  the 
knees  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  ankle. 
Turn  half  way  around  and  join  at  the 
feet  again  with  a  smooth  seam  This 
brings  the  worn  part  under  the  knee 
where  it  will  not  show  and  where 
there  is  no  wear. — Mrs.  E.  W.  A.,  San 
Jose. 

Using  Old  Material. — From  a  heavy 
white  linen  skirt,  out  of  date  because 
of  its  width  and  many  gores,  I  made 
six  under-waists  for  my  little  son. 
Of  course  it  required  much  piecmg, 
but  this  only  strengthened  the  gar- 
rnent,  as  I  stitched  the  seams  on  the 
right  side,  then  opened  and  pressed 
them  and  covered  with  strips  of  cot- 
ton tape  stitched  on  either  side.  A 
row  of  tape  around  the  waist  held 
the   Suttons,  and  at  the  waist  line 


under  each  armhole  four-inch  long 
strips  of  tape  were  folded  and 
stitched  in  position  for  hose  sup- 
porters. By  first  fitting  my  pattern 
and  making  as  described,  I  had  six 
comfortable,  strong  and  neat  looking 
waists  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one.— 
Mrs.  E.  M.  K.,  Madera. 

Uses  for  Flour  Sacks — A  flour  sack 
makes  a  pretty  table  cover.  Rip  the 
seams  and  wash,  then  finish  the  edges 
with  drawn  work,  or  hemstiching,  or 
embroidery  scollops.  It  will  look 
like  linen  and  be  very  serviceable. 
The  material  used  for  flour  sacks 
makes  excellent  underwear  for  chil- 
dren.— Mrs.  W.  B.  M.,  Geyserville. 

Darning  Stockings. — Use  silk  finish 
crochet  cotton  when  darning  stock- 
ings. It  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  old  darning  cotton,  as  it 
does  not  knot  so  easily;  makes  a  bet- 
ter darn  and  wears  longer.— Mrs.  H. 
W.  A.,  Lincoln. 

Sewing  on  Hooks. — Sew  securely 
through  both  eyes,  then  wrap  thread 
several  times  around  neck  of  hook 
and  sew  through  the  wrapped  thread. 
The  hook  will  not  pull  out  of  place. — • 
Mrs.  R.  F.  B.,  Orland. 

Use  for  Old  Stockings. — Old  cotton 
stockings  should  not  be  thrown  away. 
A  useful  pair  of  little  tights  can  be 
made  for  a  creeping  baby,  or  an  older 
child,  to  wear  under  little  dresses,  like 
bloomers,  by  cutting  off  the  feet, 
leaving  the  legs  about  fourteen  inch- 
es long.  Then  slit  the  legs  from  the 
top  down  about  eight  inches  and  join 
the  two  with  a  diamond-shaped  piece 
in  the  crotch. — Mrs.  C.  M.  L.,  Sebas- 
topol. 

Making  Rooms  Cheerful. — In  al- 
most every  house  there  is  a  dark  and 
rather  gloomy  north  room  that 
might  be  made  bright  and  cheerful. 
A  bolt  of  common  muslin  dyed  yel- 
low will  transform  the  room  into  a 
bower  of  sunshine.  Make  full  length 
curtains  of  this  material  for  the  win- 
dows. A  row  of  ball  fringe  down  the 
edges  and  across  the  bottom  will  give 
an  excellent  effect.  Make  a  bed 
spread  by  using  two  widths  of  the 
material  and  put  a  scarf  of  the  sarne 
material  on  the  dresser  and  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  cheerful  effect  — 
B.  E.  O'B  ,  Portland. 

An  Invalid's  Table. — If  the  small 
table  that  stands  beside  the  invalid's 
bed  or  chair  has  a  glass  top  it  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  if  it 
is  covered  with  cloth.  The  glass 
should  be  of  rather  heavy  weight  and 
cut  the  exact  size  of  the  top  of  the 
table  Slip  a  pretty  piece  of  flowered 
cretonne  underneath  the  glass,  and 
it  will  be  doubly  attractive.  This  is 
very  easy  to  keep  clean  when  there 
are  medicines  to  be  set  upon  it.  and 
the  base  of  the  flower  vase  is  apt  to 
be  wet;  no  table  is  nicer  or  more 
sanitary  than  this. — S.  H.,  Occidental. 

Details  that  Count. — Neglect  of  the 
small  details  in  finishing  a  tailor- 
made  garment  often  gives  a  "home- 
made" look  to  an  otherwise  well- 
fitting  garment.  Before  stitching 
seams  always  press  under  damp  mus- 
lin, as  much  neater  stitching  may  be 
done  on  account  of  the  flattened  sur- 
face Remove  bastings  and  press 
again  in  same  manner  when  garment 
is  completed.  Before  turning  collars 
and  cuffs,  slash  outer  seam  edge  close 
to  stitching,  every  half  inch,  and 
"cut"  all  corners  by  taking  a  tiny 
three-cornered  piece  from  seam  edge. 
This  prevents  the  bunglesome  appear- 
ance of  the  corners  when  turned  and 
stitched.  If  possible,  have  a  tailor 
make  all  button  holes,  but  if  you  at- 
tempt them,  practice  well  on  suit 
material.  Run  small  stitches  around 
hole  before  cutting,  and  when  finished 
baste  edges  together  until  garment 
is  pressed,  to  preserve  the  shape. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  K.,  Madera. 


HARDWOOD  FLOORS 


Onr  New  Process  Hard- 
wood floors.  Beautiful,  cleau, 
sanitary.  Require  do  special 
skill  to  lay.  Cost  less  than 
carpets.  Do  not  wear  out. 

Mail  us  your  orders  or  send 
size  of  rooms  you  wish  cov- 
ered and  we  will  mail  quota- 
tions and  details.  Best  Oak 
floor  for  a  room  14x14  costs 
only  $14. 

We  also  furnish  hardwood 
trim  only  slightly  above  cost 
of  soft  wood. 

E.  A.  HOWARD  ^  CO. 

20  HOWARD  ST., 
San  Praneisoo,  i'al. 


9      O  1  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more  Ameri- 

f A  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other 

llCC         LJCCUS  growers.     Do  your  seeds  come  direct  from 
f*^^   *»  m^^^^v  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we  should  like  to  make 
your  acquaintance.    Simpiv  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will 
receive  Burpee's  Annual  ifor  1914,— a  brieht  book  of  182  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."   Kindly  write  to-day !  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  BuOdings,  Philadelphia 


The  Spirit  of  Service 


WHEN  the  land  is  storm- 
swept,  when  trains  2ure 
stalled  and  roads  are  blocked, 
the  telephone  trouble-hunter 
with  snow  shoes  and  climbers 
makes  his  lonely  fight  to  keep 
the  wire  highways  open. 

These  men  can  be  trusted 
to  face  hardship  and  danger, 
because  they  realize  that  snow- 
bound farms,  homes  and  cities 
ir.ust  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  world. 

This  same  spirit  of  service  ani- 
mates the  whole  Bell  telephone 
system.  The  linemen  show  it 
when  they  carry  the  wires  across 
mountains  and  wilderness.  It  is 
found  in  the  girl  at  the  switch- 
board who  sticks  to  her  post 
despite  fire  or  flood.  It  inspires 
tiie  leaders  of  the  telephone 


forces,  who  are  finally  responsi- 
ble to  the  public  for  good  service. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  found 
in  the  recent  rearrangement  of 
the  telephone  business  to  con- 
form with  present  public  policy, 
without  recourse  to  courts.  • 

The  Bell  System  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  in  response 
to  the  telephone  needs  of  the 
public,  and  must  keep  up  with 
increasing  demands. 

However  large  it  may  be- 
come, this  corporation  will 
always  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  because  it 
is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  ser- 
vice. It  has  shown  that  men  and 
women,  co-operating  for  a  great 
purpose,  may  be  as  good  citizens 
collectively  as  individually. 


American  Telephone  and  T€legraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Farm  Home  Sewer  System 


By  Dennis  H.  Stovall.- 


Garden  Tools  for  Women 


-By  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Beaty- 


NO  one  particular  feature  can  add 
more  to  the  general  comfort  and 
convenience,  as  well  as  happiness  and 
health  of  country  life,  than  a  farm 
home  sewer  system.  It  is  something 
that  any  farmer  with  ordinary  ability 
can  himself  install,  and  its  cost  is  not 
prohibitive.  We  placed  such  a  system 
in  our  Coast  ^Mountain  country  home, 
and  after  three  years  of  use  would 
not  give  it  up  for  many  times  its  cost. 
Such  a  system,  in  connection  with  a 
water  supply  delivered  through  pipes 
under  pressure,  allows  every  possible 
convenience  and  comfort  that  the  city 
could  afford,  such  as  drainage  for  the 
kitchen  sink;  drainage  for  the  station- 
ary wash  tubs  and  for  the  lavatory;  it 
allows,  also,  an  indoor  toilet,  a  bath- 
room and  complete  drainage  for  all 
the  waste  from  the  house,  of  what- 
ever nature,  such  waste  being  first 
carried  to  a  septic  tank  and  the  over- 
flow used  to  enrich  a  flower  bed  or 
garden.  Such  a  system  relieves  the 
women  folks  of  all  the  hard  drudgery 
of  carrying  out  waste  water  in  buck- 
ets and  pails;  it  does  away  with  the 
ill-smelling  and  most  unhealthful 
closet  and  makes  the  farm  home  just 
as  comfortable  as  a  city  home  could 
possibly  be. 

The  placing  of  such  a  system  re 
quires  a  water  supply  under  pressure 
We  secured  ours  by  running-  a  pipe 
line,  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  bringing 
water  down  from  a  mountain  spring. 
This  is  conveyed  to  the  house  under 
gage  pressure  of  22  pounds — not  very 
strong,  yet  with  force  enough  for  all 
needed  purposes.  After  getting  the 
■water  to  the  house,  and  reducing  the 
pipe  line  to  one-half  inch,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  laundry  room,  kitchen 
and  bathroom,  the  latter  being  com- 
bined with  the  toilet.  We  had  pur- 
chased a  complete  plumbing  outfit,  in- 
cluding a  hot  water  tank  for  a  hot 
and  cold  water  system,  kitchen  sink, 
stationary  wash  tray,  bath  tub,  toilet 
and  fi.xtures,  and  the  required  number 
of  feet  of  five-inch  drain  or  waste 
pipe  with  all  the  elbows,  joints, 
unions,  faucets,  etc.,  needed  for  the 
whole  system.  Knowing  the  size  of 
the  house,  dimensions  of  the  rooms 
to  be  reached,  and  length  of  line 
needed,  we  calculated  beforehand  just 
how  much  pipe  and  fittings  would  be 
needed,  allowing  plenty  as  a  margin 
of  safety.  That  the  hot  water  tank 
and  toilet  might  be  properly  placed, 
we  secured  the  help  of  an  expert 
plumber  for  one  day  only.  With  this 
little  assistance  we  were  able  to  com- 
plete the  job  ourselves  and  thus  keep 
the  cost  down. 

.'\s  to  the  essential  features  of  the 
S}-stem,  let  it  be  said  that  the  main 
difference  beween  this  and  any  of 
those  used  in  town  is  the  sewer  itself. 
We  made  two  separate  drains,  one  to 
take  care  of  the  water  from  the 
kitchen  sink,  lavatory  and  wash  tubs 
and  the  other  to  take  off  the  waste 
from  the  toilet  and  bath.  Now,  the 
former  we  have  found  requires  noth- 
ing more  than  to  be  conveyed  under- 
ground, and  with  ample  fall,  from  the 
house  down  into  the  garden  and  al- 
lowed to  flow  over  the  flower  beds 
and  growing  plants.  Every  particle 
of  the  waste  water  is  absorbed  and 
used  in  this  manner.  A  vent  pipe  con- 
necting with  the  line  at  the  kitchen, 
disposes  of  all  odors  and  keeps  the 
drain  line  free  of  obnoxious  gases. 

The  waste  from  the  toilet  and  bath 
are  cared  for  differently.  A  five-inch 
waste  pipe  conveys  the  waste  down  a 
slope  from  the  house  to  a  single- 
chamber  aseptic  tank.  This  entire 
affair  was  built  by  ourselves.  The 
tank  itself  has  four-inch  walls  of  con- 
crete and  is  capped  over  with  the 
same  material.  T.he  inside  dimensions 
of  the  chamber  are  five  feet  wide,  five 
feet  long  and  six  feet  deep.  The 


"water  and  waste  is  admitted  to  one 
side,  about  a  foot  from  the  upper 
edge.  A  drain  is  afforded  at  prac- 
tically the  same  level  on  the  other 
side.  The  chamber  has  an  air-tight 
cover,  and  both  the  admission  pipe 
and  the  outlet  pipe  have  curved  ends, 
these  being  nothing  more  than  el- 
bows to  fit  the  five-inch  line.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  by  so  doing  the 
chamber,  when  filled,  will  keep  the 
bended  pipe  ends  always  under  water, 
and  being  air-tight,  the  accumulating 
bacteria  destroy  themselves.  There 
is  no  smell,  no  offensive  odors  of  any 
kind,  and  hence  no  disease.  The  tank 
cost  us,  for  material,  just  $8,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  the  sewer  system,  not 
counting  the  bath  tub,  sink  and  water 
line,  was  not  over  $75.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  water  and  sewer  system 
was  kept  below  $200. 


Feeding  and  Care  of  Geese 

Geese  are  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  of  all  domestic  fowls  to  raise. 
They  require  little  shelter  at  any 
time,  and  if  given  plenty  of  pas- 
ture, will  gather  the  largest  portion 
of  their  food  from  tlie  fields.  They 
are  easily  and  quickly  fattened  for 
market  and  bring  good  prices.  Geese 
for  breeding  purposes  should  be  pur- 
chased in  the  fall. 

This  is  the  method  for  managing 
breeding  and  market  geese:  Never 
mate  more  than  two  females  to  each 
gander.  Never  use  females  less  than 
2  or  ganders  more  than  4  years  of 
age.  They  are  allowed  to  run  in  a 
pasture  where  they  have  plenty  of 
grass  to  eat  and  water  to  swim  in. 
In  winter  and  during  the  laying  sea- 
son feed  them  lightly  the  following 
ration:  Bran,  four  parts;  shorts,  two 
parts;  cornmeal,  one  part;  and  in  win- 
ter cut  clover,  steamed,  four  parts,  is 
added.  A  goose  will  lay  thirty  to 
forty  eggs  in  a  season  if  she  is  al- 
lowed to  set.  The  eggs  require 
thirty  days  for  incubation,  and  in- 
variably hatch  well. 

Goslings  are  removed  from  the  in- 
cubators as  soon  as  dry,  and  placed 
in  brooders  where  the  heat  for  the 
first  twetity-four  hours  is  ninety  de- 
grees. After  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  the  heat  is  reduced  daily  until 
the  goslings  are  10  to  1.5  days  old. 
beginning  the  third  morning  after 
hatching  the  gosslings  are  fed  as  fol- 
lows, four  times  daily,  by  measure: 
Bran,  one  part;  rolled  oats,  one  part; 
cormeal  shorts,  one  part.  This  mix- 
ture is  dampened  with  skim  milk  un- 
til it  will  crumble.  Grass,  grit,  and 
drinking  water  are  always  before 
them. 

Water  is  given  in  fountains,  so  they 
cannot  get  into  it.  They  are  fed  as 
mentioned  until  they  are  8  weeks 
old,  when  those  for  market  are 
closely  confined  to  be  fattened,  and 
fed  as  follows,  three  times  daily,  all 
they  will  eat:  Bran,  two  parts;  shorts, 
one  part;  oil  meal  and  beef  scraps, 
one  part;  cornmeal,  one  part,  damp- 
ened until  it  will  crumble.  Whole 
corn  is  frequently  given.  Green  food, 
grit  and  water  are  always  before 
them. 


Bones  for  Chickens 

When  living  is  so  high  everything 
should  be  utilized  on  the  farm.  Do 
not  underestimate  the  value  of  burned 
bones  for  the  chickens.  Many  bones 
will  accumulate  from  the  table  and 
these,  if  burned,  will  be  much  relished 
by  the  fowls,  as  they  contain  ele- 
ments not  obtained  in  any  other  food, 
.^.n  excellect  place  to  burn  them  is 
in  the  middle  hole  of  the  range — on 
the  frame  work  just  over  the  oven. 
When  they  are  brittle,  break  them  up, 
mix  with  dried,  crushed  egg-shells, 
and  watch  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  fowls  pick  it  up. — Mrs.  S.  H.,  Oc- 
cidental. 


THE  choice  of  tools  for  work  in 
the  garden  is  especially  impor- 
tant when  they  are  to  be  used  by 
women.  I  cannot  do  as  much  work 
in  the  garden  when  I  attempt  to  use 


is  run  along  the  edge  of  it.  As  I 
make  the  furrow  in  this  way  "I  stand 
on  the  board  and  thus  hold  it  firm. 

When  it  comes  time  for  cultiva- 
tion, two  tools  are  much  better  than 


With  a  wheel  hoe  a  meiliuin-slze«d  garden  can  be  cultivated  In  an  hour. 


the  tools  commonly  used  by  men 
because  they  are  too  heavy. 

I  have  an  outfit  of  my  own  which 
I  find  much  better.  The  hoe  I  use 
is  very  small.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
width  as  the  larger  hoes,  but  the 
blade  is  just  about  a  third  as  deep. 
This  makes  it  light  and  easy  to 
h.nndle  and  by  keeping  it  sharp  I  am 
able  to  do  at  least  twice  as  much 
work  and  with  much  less  effort. 

I  use  a  light  grade  rake,  well 
made,  and  use  it  a  great  deal  when 
the  seed  bed  is  being  prepared. 

A  trowel  with  a  rounded  blade  is 
used  a  great  deal  in  planting  time. 
Instead  of  using  strings  for  laying 
out  the  rows,  I  use  a  long  six-inch 
board.  This  is  laid  where  the  row 
is  to  he  made  and  the  trowel  or  hoe 


the  ordinary  hoe — one  is  the  claw- 
cultivator,  which  is  pulled  towards 
you,  and  the  other  is  the  wheel  hot 
The  claw  cultivator  is  very  easy  i" 
use  and  is  very  good  indeed  for  pul- 
verizing the  soil.  If  the  weeds  an 
allowed  to  grow  a  little  tall,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  very  successful  in  di.c- 
ging  them  with. 

For  freeing  the  garden-  from  largi 
weeds,  the  wheel  hoe  is  quite  es- 
sential. It  is  just  as  easy  and  as 
rapid  to  use  as  the  claw  cultivator. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  can  culti- 
vate my  whole  garden  either  with  the 
wheel  hoe  or  with  the  claw  cultivator. 

The  wheel  hoc  has  several  attach- 
ments and  can  be  adjusted  for  most 
any  kind  of  work  in  the  garden  from 
plowing  to  hilhng  the  plants 


Chicks  at  University  Farm 

The  hatching  period  is  on  and  many 
incubator  chicks  are  starting  their 
course  in  the  present  artificial  and 
highly  civilized  system.  Thus  one  or 
two  little  things  on  chick  raising  at 
the  University  Earm  at  Davis,  where 
agriculture  should  be  as  scientific  and 
effective  as  possible,  might  be  inter- 
esting to  other  chick  raisers. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  floor 
of  each  brooder  house  is  covered  with 
about  two  or  three  inches  of  choppea 
alfalfa  hay.  which  lasts  fr'^'"  the  time 
the  chicks  are  put  in  until  they  gradu- 
ate to  hardier  surroundings.  The 
grain  ration  is  mixed  thoroughly  with 
this,  and  every  chick  that  wants  to 
eat  has  to  scratch  for  his  dinner.  He 
is  sure  to  get  enough  if  he  works 
enough  and  such  lively  kicking  wasf 
never  seen  elsewhere.  If  they  kept  it 
up  the  cockerels  should  go  to  the 
table  all  drumsticks,  if  that  is  where 
they  land  up.    It  is  fine  for  vitality. 

There  is  also  a  dry  mash  present  at 
all  times.  This  is  covered  with  wire 
of  about  half  inch  mesh  or  less,  so 
that  the  chicks  cannot  scratch  it  out. 
The  bo.x  containing  it  is  long  and 
narrow  and  as  the  chicks  eat  the  mash 
the  wire  sinks  also.  Thus  it  provides 
a  self-feeder  and  there  is  no  waste. 

Only  about  1.50  chicks  are  kept  in 
one  compartment  and,  as  they  have 
lots  of  room,  there  is  no  toe  picking 
and  excellent  results  are  secured. 


Big  Horse  Deal 

The  Utah  Construction  Company 
purchased,  early  in  this  month.  126 
head  of  heavy  horses  from  the  B.  T. 
Spalding  ranch  at  Doyle,  Lassen 
county.  California.  The  price  paid 
was  $210  per  head;  over  $25,000  for 
the  lot. 

This  hardly  confirms  the  prophe- 
cies so  freely  made  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  horses  at  a  fair  price. 
Thc-e  horses  go  north  into  -Southern 
Oregon  to  be  used  on  the  work  of 
extending  the  new  railroads  in  that 
district. 


Making  Over  Garments. — The  ma- 
terial in  garments  that  have  become 
shabby  can  be  made  over  with  good 
effect  if  care  is  taken.  Rip  the  seams 
of  the  garments  carefully,  then  press 
the  material  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  pressing  and  the  cleaning. 
Use  up-to-date  patterns  when  cutting 
out  the  new  suit. — Mrs.  S.  G.,  Cedar- 
ville. 

Ironing  Board  Bag. — Make  a  bag 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  of  sonu- 
strong  material  and  tack  it  securcl> 
to  the  ironing  board  near  where  tlu- 
iron  is  placed.  The  bag  should  have 
a  flap  to  fasten  with  a  button  ^d  .i 
tag  with  a  buttonhole  at  the  bottom, 
so  it  can  be  fastened  flat  to  tin- 
board  when  not  in  use.  In  this  ban 
can  be  kept  the  holders,  iron  stand, 
wax.  polishers  and  cleaners. — Mrs.  J. 
P.,  Oieta. 
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CHAPTER  XIV— Continued. 

r  NEELING  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
^  case  and  bending  over,  with  an  arm 
lund  the '  banister  for  support,  she 
luld  see  a  portion  of  the  kitchen, 
nd  what  she  saw  only  confirmed  the 
istimony  of  the  snores.  The  wom- 
1  had  moved  indoors  to  read;  an  oil 
mp  stood  by  her  shoulder,  on  the 
ble;  her  chair  was  well  tilted,  her 
:ad  resting  against  its  back;  an  old 
agazine  lay  open  on  her  lap;  her 
lin  had  fallen;  from  her  mouth  is- 
led  dissonant  chords  of  contentment 
Eleanor  drew  back,  rose  and  felt 
;r  way  to  the  long  corridor.  Down 
is  she  stole  as  silently  as  any  ghost, 
holly  indifferent  to  the  eerie  influ- 
ices  of  the  desolate  place,  spectrally 
imiinated  as  it  was  with  faded 
lequers  of  moonlight  falling  through 
ngy  windows,  alive  as  it  was  with 
le  groans  and  complaints  of  uneasy 
anks  and  timbers  and  the  frou-frou, 
<e  that  of  silken  skirts,  of  rats  and 
ice  scuttling  between  its  flimsy 
alls.  These  counted  for  nothing  to 
;t;  but  all  her  soul  hung  on  the  con- 
nuance  of  that  noise  of  snoring  in 
le  kitchen;  and  time  and  again  she 
uised  and  listened,  breathless,  until 
ire  it  was  holding  on  witliout  inter- 
iption. 

Gaining  at  length  the  head  of  the 
airs,  she  picked  her  way  down  very 
ently,  her  heart  thumping  madly  as 
le  burden  of  her  weight  wrung  from 
\ch  individual  step  its  personal  pro- 
■st,  loud  enough  (she  felt)  to  wake 
le  dead  in  their  graves;  but  not  loud 
lough,  it  seemed,  to  disturb  the 
umbers  of  the  excellent,  if  untrust- 
orthy,  Mrs  Clover 

.'\t  length  she  had  gained  the  newel- 
ost  and  abstracted  the  key.  The 
sretaste  of  success  was  sweet.  Paus- 
ig  only  long  enough  to  unlatch  the 
•ont  door,  for  escape  in  emergency, 
lie  darted  through  the  hall,  behind 
16  counter,  into  the  little  room. 

And  still  Mrs.  Clover  slept  aloud. 

Kneeling,  Eleanor  fitted  the  key  to 
le  lock.  Happily,  it  was  well  oiled 
nd  in  excellent  working  order.  The 
.imblers  gave  to  the  insistence  of  the 
'ards  with  the  softest  of  dull  clicks, 
he  grasped  the  handle,  and  the  heavy 
oor  swung  wide  without  a  murmur. 

And  then  she  paused,  at  a  loss.  It 
'as  densely  dark  in  the  little  room, 
nd  she  required  to  be  able  to  see 
^hat  she  was  about,  if  she  were  to 
ick  out  the  Cadogan  collar. 

It  was  risky,  a  hazardous  chance, 
ut  she  determined  to  run  it.  The 
imp  that  Mrs.  Clover  had  left  for 
ler  employer  was  too  convenient  to 
le  rejected.  Eleanor  brought  it  into 
he  room,  carefully  shut  the  door  to 
irevent  the  light  being  visible  from 
he  hall,  should  Mrs.  Clover  wake  and 
niss  her,  placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor 
lefore  the  safe  and  lighted  it. 

As  its  soft  illumination  disclosed 
he  interior  of  the  antiquated  strong- 
lox,  the  girl  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
lismay  To  pick  out  what  she  sought 
Vom  that  accumulation  (even  if  it 
vere  really  there)  would  be  the  work 
if  hours — barring  a  most  happy  and 
mlikely  stroke  of  fortune. 

The  interior  of  the  safe  was  di- 
irided  into  some  twelve  pigeon-holes, 
ill  closely  packed  with  parcels  of 
rarious  sizes — brown-paper  parcels, 
neatly  wrapped  and  tied  with  cord, 
;ach  as  neatly  labeled  in  ink  with  an 
indecipherable  hieroglyphic:  pre- 
sumably a  means  of  identification  to 
one  intimate  with  the  code. 

But  Eleanor  possessed  no  means  of 
telling  one  package  from  another; 
they  were  all  so  similar  to  one  an- 
other in  everything  save  size,  in 
which  they  difTercd  only  slightly, 
hardly  materially. 

None   the   less,   having?  dared  so 


much,  she  wasn't  of  the  stuff  to  give 
up  the  attempt  without  at  least  a 
little  effort  to  find  what  she  sought. 
And  impulsively  she  selected  the  first 
package  that  fell  under  her  hand, 
with  nervous  fingers  unwrapped  it 
and — found  herself  admiring  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  diamond  brooch. 

As  if  it  had  been  a  handful  of  peb- 
bles, she  cast  it  from  her  to  blaze 
despised  upon  the  mean  plank  floor- 
ing, and  selected  another  package. 

It  contained  rings — three  gold  rings 
set  with  solitaire  diamonds.  They 
shared  the  fate  of  the  brooch. 

The  next  packet  held  a  watch  This, 
too,  she  dropped  contemptuously,  hur- 
rying on. 

She  had  no  method,  other  than  to 
take  the  uppermost  packets  from  each 
pigeonhole,  on  the  theory  that  the 
necklace  had  been  one  of  the  last 
articles  intrusted  to  the  safe.  And 
that  there  was  some  sense  in  this 
method  was  demonstrated  when  she 
opened  the  ninth  package — or  pos- 
sibly the  twelfth:  she  was  too  busy 
and  excited  to  keep  any  sort  of  count. 

This  last  packet,  however,  revealed 
the   Cadogan  collar. 

With  a  little,  thankful  sigh  the  girl 
secreted  the  thing  in  the  bosom  of 
her  dress  and  prepared  to  rise. 

Behind  her  a  board  creaked  and  the 
doorlatch  clicked.  Still  sitting — 
heart  in  her  mouth,  breath  at  a  stand- 
still, blood  chilling  with  fright — she 
turned  in  time  to  see  the  door  open 
and  the  face  and  figure  of  her  father 
as  he  stood  looking  down  at  her,  his 
eyes  blinking  in  the  glare  of  light 
that  painted  a  gleam  along  the 
polished  barrel  of  the  weapon  in  his 
hand. 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  Enem3r's  Hand. 

IN  spite  of  the  somewhat  abrupt 
and  cavalier  fashion  in  which 
Staff  had  parted  from  Alison  at  the 
St.  Simon,  he  was  obliged  to  meet 
her  again  that  afternoon  at  the  offices 
of  Jules  Max,  to  discuss  and  select 
the  cast  for  "A  Single  Woman."  The 
memory  which  each  retained  of  their 
earlier  meeting  naturally  rankled,  and 
the  amenities  suffered  ,iroportionate- 
ly.  In  justice  to  Staff  it  must  be  set 
down  that  he  wasn't  the  aggressor; 
his  contract  witli  Max  stipulated  that 
he  should  have  the  deciding  word  in 
the  selection  of  the  cast — aside  from 
the  leading  role,  of  course — and  when 
Alison  chose,  as  she  invariably  did, 
to  try  to  usurp  that  function,  the 
author  merely  stood  calmly  and  with 
imperturbable  courtesy  upon  his 
rights.  In  consequence,  it  was  Alison 
who  made  the  conference  so  stormy 
a  one  that  Max  more  than  once 
threatened  to  tear  his  hair,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  did  make  futile  grabs 
at  the  meager  fringe  surrounding  his 
bald  spot.  So  the  meeting  inevitably 
ended  in  an  armed  truce,  with  no 
business  accomplished:  Staff  offering 
to  release  Max  from  his  contract  to 
produce,  the  manager  frantically  beg- 
ging liim  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
and  Alison  making  vague  but  dis- 
quieting remarks  about  her  inclina- 
tion to  "rest."    .    .  . 

Staff  dined  alone,  with  disgust  of 
his  trade  for  a  sauce  to  his  food  And. 
being  a  man — which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  a  creature  without  much  real  un- 
derstanding of  his  own  private  emo- 
tional existence — he  wagged  his  head 
in  solemn  amazement  because  he  had 
once  thought  he  could  love  a  wom- 
an like  that. 

Now  Eleanor  Searle  was  a  different 
sort  of  a  girl  altogether. 

Not  that  he  had  any  right  to  think 
of  her  in  that  light;  only,  Alison  had 
chosen  to  seem  jealous  of  the  girl. 


Heaven  alone  (he  called  it  honestly 
to  witness)  knew  why.    .  . 

Not  that  he  cared  whether  Alison 
were  jealous  or  not.    .    .  . 

But  he  was  surprised  at  his  solici- 
tude for  Miss  Searle — now  that  Alison 
had  made  him  think  of  her.  He  was 
really  more  anxious  about  her  than 
he  had  suspected.  She  had  seemed 
to  like  him,  the  few  times  they'd  met; 
and  he  had  liked  her  very  well  in- 
deed; it's  refreshing  to  meet  a  wom- 
an in  whom  beauty  and  sensibility  are 
combined;  the  combination's  piquant, 
when  you  come  to  consider  how  un- 
common it  is.    .    .  . 

He  didn't  believe  for  an  instant 
that  she  had  meant  to  run  away  with 
the  Cadogan  collar;  and  he  hoped 
fervently  that  she  hadn't  been  in- 
volved in  any  serious  trouble  by  the 
qualified  thing.  Furthermore,  he 
candidly  wished  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  help  extricate  her,  if  she 
were  really  tangled  up  in  any  un- 
pleasantness 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  general 
tone  of  his  meditations  throughout 
dinner  and  his  homeward  stroll  down 
Fifth  avenue  from  Forty-fourth 
street,  a  stroll  in  which  he  cast  him- 
self for  the  part  of  the  misprized 
hero;  and  made  himself  look  it  to  the 
life  by  sticking  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  carrying  his  cane  at  a 
despondent  angle  beneath  one  arm, 
resting  his  chin  on  his  chest — or  as 
nearly  there  as  was  practicable  if  he 
cared  to  escape  being  strangled  by 
his  collar — and  permitting  a  cigar- 
ette to  dangle  dejectedly  from  his 
lips.    .    .  . 

He  arrived  in  front  of  his  lodgings 
at  9  o'clock  or  something  later.  And 
as  he  started  up  the  brownstone  stoop 
he  became  aware  of  a  disconsolate 
little  figure  hunched  up  on  the  top- 
most step;  which  was  Mr.  Iff. 

The  little  man  had  his  chin  in  his 
hands  and  his  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes.  He  rose  as  Staff  came  up 
the  steps  and  gave  him  good  evening 
in  a  spiritless  tone  which  he  promptly 
remedied  by  the  acid  observation: 

"It's  a  pity  you  wouldn't  try  to  be 
home  when  I  call.  Here  you've  kept 
me  waiting  the  best  part  of  an  hour." 

"Sorry,"  said  Staff  gravely;  "but 
why  stand  on  ceremony  at  this  late 
day?  My  bedroom  windows  are  still 
open;  I  left  'em  so,  fancying  you 
might  prefer  to  come  in  that  way." 

"It's  a  pity,"  commented  Iff,  fol- 
lowing him  upstairs,  "you  can't  do 
something  for  that  oratorical  weak- 
ness of  yours.  Ever  try  choking  it 
down?    Or  would  that  make  you  ill?" 

With  which  he  seemed  content  to 
abandon  persiflage,  satisfied  that  his 
average  for  acerbity  was  still  high. 
"Besides,"  he  said  peaceably,  "I'm  all 
dressed  up  pretty  now,  and  it  doesn't 
look  right  for  a  respectable  member 
of  society  to  be  pulling  off  second- 
story  man  stunts." 

Staff  led  him  into  the  study,  turned 
on  the  lights,  then  looked  his  guest 
over. 

So  far  as  his  person  was  involved, 
it  was  evident  that  Iff  had  employed 
Staff's  American  money  to  advantage. 
He  wore,  with  the  look  of  one  fresh 
from  thorough  grooming  at  a  Turk- 
ish bath,  a  new  suit  of  dark  clothes. 
But  when  he  had  thrown  aside  his 
soft  felt  hat,  his  face  showed  drawn, 
pinched  and  haggard,  the  face  of  a 
man  whose  sufferings  are  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  of  the  body.  Loss  of 
sleep  might  have  accounted  in  part 
for  that  expression,  but  not  for  all 
of  it. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded 
Staff,  deeply  concerned. 

"You  ask  me  that!"  said  Iff  im- 
patiently. He  threw  himself  at  length 
upon  the  divan.  "Haven't  you  been 
to  the  St.  Simon?    Don't  you  know 


what  has  happened?  Well,  so  have  I, 
and  so  do  I." 
"Well    .    .    .  ?" 

Iff  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to 
stare  at  Staff  as  if  questioning  his 
sanity. 

"You  know  she's  gone — that  she's 
in  his  hands — and  you  have  the  face 
to  stand  there  and  say  'Wel-1?'  to 
me!"  he  snapped. 

"But — good  Lord,  man! — what  is 
Miss  Searle  to  you  that  you  should 
get  so  excited  about  her  disappear- 
ance, even  assuming  what  we're  not 
sure  of — that  she  decamped  with 
Ismay?" 

"She's  only  everything  to  me,"  said 
Iff  quietly;  "she's  my  daughter." 

Staff  slumped  suddenly  into  a  chair. 

"You're  serious  about  that?"  he 
gasped. 

"It's  not  a  matter  I  care  to  joke 
about,"  said  the  little  man  gloomily. 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  a  fel- 
low   .    .  !" 

"Why  should  I — until  now?  You 
mustn't  forget  that  you  sat  in  this 
room  not  twenty-four  hours  ago  and 
listened  to  me  retail  what  I  admit 
sounded  like  the  damnedest  farrago 
of  lies  that  was  ever  invented  since 
the  world  began;  and  because  you 
were  a  good  fellow  and  a  gentleman, 
you  stood  for  it — gave  me  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  And  at  that  I  hadn't 
told  you  half.  Why?  Why,  because 
I  felt  I  had  put  sufficient  strain  upon 
your  credulity  for  one  session  at 
least." 

"Yes — I  know,"  Staff  agreed,  be- 
wildered; "but — but  Miss  Searle — 
your  daughter — !" 

"That's   a    hard    one    for    you  to 

swallow  what?   I  don't  blame  you. 

But  it's  true.  And  that's  why  I'm  ajl 
worked  up — half  crazed  by  my  knowl- 
edge that  that  infamous  blackguard 
has  managed  to  deceive  her  and  make 
her  believe  he  is  me — myself — her 
father." 

"But  what  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Oh,  I've  his  word  for  it.  Read!" 

Iff  whipped  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket  and  flipped  it  over  to  StafL 
"He  knew,  of  course,  where  I  get  my 
letters  when  in  town,  and  took  a 
chance  of  that  catching  me  there  and 
poisoning  the  sunlight  for  me." 

Staff  turned  the  envelope  over  in 
his  hands,  remarking  the  name,  ad- 
dress, postmark  and  special  delivery 
stamp.  "Mailed  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, at  9  this  morning,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"Read  it,"  insisted  Iff  irritably. 

Staff  withdrew  the  inclosure:  a  sin- 
gle sheet  of  note-paper  with  a  few 
words  scrawled  on  one  side. 

"  'I've  got  her,' "  he  read  aloud. 
"  'She  thinks  I'm  you.  T.s  this  suf- 
ficient warning  to  you  to  keep  out  of 
this  game?  If  not — you  know  what 
to  expect.'  " 

He  looked  from  the  note  back  to 
Iff.    "What  does  he  mean  by  that?" 

"How  can  I  tell?  It's  a  threat,  and 
that's  enough  for  me;  he's  capable  of 
anything  fiendish  enough  to  amuse 
him."  He  shook  his  clenched  fists  im- 
potently  above  his  head.  "Oh,  if  ever 
again  I  get  within  arm's  leng^th  of  the 
hound    .    .    .  !" 

"Look  here,"  said  Staff;  "I'm  a 
good  deal  in  the  dark  about  this  busi- 
ness. You've  got  to  calm  yourself 
and  help  me  out.  Now  you  say  Miss 
Searlc's  your  daughter;  yet  you  were 
on  the  ship  together  and  didn't  recog- 
nize one  another — at  least,  so  far  as 
I  could  see." 

"You  don't  see  everything,"  said 
Iff;  "but  at  that,  you're  right — she 
didn't  recognize  me.  She  hasn't  for 
years — seven  years,  to  be  exact  It 
was  seven  years  ago  that  she  ran 
away  from  me  and  changed  her  name. 
And  it  was  all  his  doing!  I've  told 
you  that    Ismay  has,  in  his  jocular 
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way,  made  a  practice  of  casting  sus- 
picion on  me.  Well,  the  thing  got  so 
bad  that  he  made  her  believe  I  was 
the  criminal  in  the  family.  So,  being 
the  right  sort  of  a  girl,  she  couldn't 
live  with  me  any  longer  and  she  just 
naturally  shook  me — went  to  Paris  to 
study  singing  and  fit  herself  to  earn 
a  living.  I  followed  her,  pleaded  with 
her,  but  she  couldn't  be  made  to  un- 
derstand; so  I  had  to  give  it  up.  And 
that  was  when  I  registered  my  oath 
to  follow  this  cur  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  if  need  be,  and  wait  rny 
chance  to  trip  him  up,  expose  him 
and  clear  myself.  And  now  he's  find- 
ing tlie  going  a  bit  rough,  thanks  to 
my  public-spirited  endeavors,  and  he 
takes  this  means  of  tying  my  hands!" 

'■I  should  think,"  said  Staff,  "you'd 
have  shot  him  long  before  this." 

"Precisely,"  agreed  If?  mockingly. 
"That's  just  where  the  bone-headed- 
ness  comes  in  that  so  endears  you  to 
your  friends.  If  I  killed  him,  where 
would  be  my  chance  to  prove  I 
hadn't  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  he's 
laid  at  my  door?  He's  realized  that, 
all  along.  ...  I  passed  him  on 
deck  one  night,  coming  over;  it  was 
midnight  and  we  were  alone;  the 
temptation  to  lay  hands  on  him  and 
drop  him  overboard  was  alrnost  ir- 
resistible— and  he  knew  it  and 
laughed  in  my  face!  .  .  .  And 
that's  the  true  reason  why  I  didn't 
accuse  him  when  I  was  charged  with 
the  theft  of  the  necklace — because  I 
couldn't  prove  anything  and  a 
trumped-up  accusation  that  fell 
through  would  only  make  my  case 
the  worse  in  Nelly's  sight.  .  .  But 
I'll  get  him  yet!" 

"Have  you  thought  of  going  to 
Hartford?" 

"I'm  no  such  fool.  If  that  letter 
was  posted  in  Hartford  this  morn- 
ing, it  means  that  Ismay's  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

"But  isn't  he  wise  enough  to  know 
you'd  think  just  that?" 

Iff  sat  up  with  a  flush  of  excite- 
ment. "By  George!"  he  cried — 
"there's  something  in  that!" 

"It's  a  chance,"  said  Staff  thought- 
fully. 

The  little  man  jumped  up  and  be- 
gan to  pace  the  floor.  To  and  fro, 
from  the  hall-door  to  the  windows, 
he  strode.  At  perhaps  the  seventh 
turn  at  the  windows  he  paused,  look- 
ing out,  then  moved  quickly  back 
to  Staff's  side. 

"Taxicab  stopping  outside,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice:  "woman  getting  out — 
Miss  Landis,  I  think.  If  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  dodge  into  your  bedroom." 

"By  all  means,"  assented  his  host, 
rising. 

Iff  swung  out  of  sight  into  the  back 
room  as  Staff  went  to  and  opened 
the  hall-door. 

Alison  had  just  gained  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  She  came  to  the  study 
door,  moving  with  her  indolent  grace, 
acknowledging  his  greeting  with  an 
insolent,  cool  nod. 

"Not  too  late,  I  trust?"  she  said 
enigmatically. 

"For  what?"  asked  StaflE,  puzzled. 

"For  this  appointment,"  she  said, 
extending  a  folded  bit  of  paper. 

"Appointment?"  he  repeated  with 
the  rising  inflection,  taking  the  pa- 
per. 

"It  was  delivered  at  my  hotel  half 
an  hour  ago,"  she  told  him.  "I  pre- 
sumed you  .  .  ." 

"No,"  said  Staflf.  "Half  a  min- 
ute. .  .  ." 

He  shut  the  door  and  unfolded  the 
note.   The  paper  and  the  chirography, 
he  noticed,  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  note  received  by  Iff  from  Hart- 
ford.   With  this   settled  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, he  read  the  contents  aloud, 
raising  his  voice  a  trifle  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  listener  in  the  back  room. 
If  Miss   Landis  wishes  to  ar- 
range for  the  return  of  the  Cado- 
gan    collar,     will    she    be  kind 
enough  to    call   at    Mr.  Staff's 
rooms   in  Thirtieth  Street  at  a 
quarter  to  ten  to-night. 

N.  B. — Any   attempt  to  bring 


the  police  or  private  detectives  or 
other  outsiders  mto  the  negotia- 
tions will  be  instantly  known  to 
the  writer  and — there  won't  be 
any  party. 

"Unsigned,"  said  Staff  reflectively. 
"Well?"  demanded  Alison,  seating 
herself. 

"Curious,"  remarked  Staff,  still 
thinking. 

"Well?"  she  iterated  less  patiently. 
"Is  it  a  practical  joke?" 

"No,"  he  said,  smiling;  "to  me  it 
looks  like  business." 

"You  mean  that  the  thief  intends 
to  come  here — to  bargain  with  me?" 

"I  should  fancy  so,  from  what  he 
says.  .  .  .  And,"  Staflf  added,  crossing 
to  his  desk,  "forewarned  is  fore- 
armed." 

He  bent  over  and  pulled  out  the 
drawer  containing  his  revolver  At 
the  same  moment  he  heard  Alison 
catch  her  breath  sharply,  and  a  man's 
voice  replied  to  his  platitude. 

"Not  always."  it  said  crisply.  "Be 
good  enough  to  leave  that  gun  lay — 
just  hold  up  your  hands,  where  I  can 
see  them,  and  come  away  from  that 
desk." 

Staff  laughed  shortly  and  swung 
smartly  round,  exposing  empty  hands. 
In  the  brief  instant  in  which  his  back 
had  been  turned  a  man  had  let  him- 
self into  the  study  from  the  hall.  He 
stood  now  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
covering  Staff  with  an  automatic  pis- 
tol. 

"Come  away,"  he  said  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  emphasising  his  meaning 
with  a  flourish  of  the  weapon.  "Over 
here — by  Miss  Landis,  if  you  please" 

Quietly  Staff  obeyed.  He  had 
knocked  about  the  world  long  enough 
to  recognize  the  tone  of  a  man  talk- 
ing business  with  a  gun.  He  placed 
himself  beside  Allison's  chair  and 
waited,  wondering. 

Indeed,  he  was  very  much  perplexed 
and  disturbed.  For  the  first  time 
since  Iff  had  won  his  confidence 
against  his  better  judgment,  his  faith 
in  the  little  man  was  being  shaken. 
This  high-handed  intruder  was  so 
close  a  counterpart  of  Mr  Iflf  that 
one  had  to  look  twice  to  distinguish 
the  difference,  and  then  found  the 
points  of  variance  negligible — so  much 
so  that  the  fellow  might  well  be  Iff 
in  different  clothing  and  another  man- 
ner. And  Iff  could  easily  have  slipped 
out  of  the  bedroom  by  its  hall  door 
Only  to  shift  his  clothes  so  quickly 
he  would  have  to  be  a  lightning- 
change  artist  of  exceptional  ability. 

On  the  whole.  Staff  decided,  this 
couldn't  be  Iff.  And  yet  .  .  .  and 
yet  .  .  . 

"You  may  put  up  that  pistol,"  he 
said  coolly.  "I'm  not  going  to  jump 
you,  so  it's  unnecessary.  Besides,  it's 
bad  form  with  a  lady  present  And 
finally,  if  you  should  happen  to  let  it 
oflf  the  racket  would  bring  the  police 
down  on  you  more  quickly  than  you'd 
like,  I  fancy." 

The  man  grinned  and  shoved  the 
weapon  into  a  pocket  from  which  its 
grip  projected  handily. 

"Something  in  what  you  say,"  he 
assented.  "Besides,  I'm  quick,  sur- 
prisingly quick  with  my  hands." 

"Part  of  your  professional  equip- 
ment, no  doubt,"  commented  Staff  in- 
differently. 

"A(\m\t  it,"  said  the  other  easily.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  Alison.  "Well, 
Miss  Landis  .  .  .  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Iff?"  she  returned  in  the 
same  tone. 

"No,"  he  corrected,  "not  Iff — Ismay." 

"So  you've  changed  identities 
again!" 

"Surely  you  don't  mind?"  he  said, 
grinning  over  the  evasion. 

"But  you  denied  being  Ismay 
aboard  the  Autocratic." 

"My  dear  lady,  you  couldn't  rea- 
sonably expect  me  to  plead  guilty  to 
a  crime  which  I  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted." 

"Oh,  get  down  to  business!"  Staff 
interrupted  impatiently.  "You're  wast- 
ing time — yours  as  well  as  ours." 

"Peevish  person,  your  friend,"  Is- 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

And  Acquire  a  Business  Training 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE  embraces  Retail,  Wholesale,  Commission, 
Corporation,  Banking  and  Farm  Bookkeeping,  Business  Arithmetic,  Busi- 
ness English,  Letter  Writing,  Penmanship,  Spelling  and  the  use  of  all 
commercial  i)apers. 

STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE  embraces  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Spell- 
ing, Business  English,  Penmanship  and  Legal  Forms. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  given  in  above  subjects. 

For  information  and  tuition  rates  write  to 

HEALD'S  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOL 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


When  the  problem  of  "what 

shall  we  have  for  dinner"  again 
presents  itself — just  remember  what 
a  zest 

fmrardellis 

Chocolate 

adds  to  any  meal.  It  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
tiotice,  it  is  liked  by  every  member  of  the 
family,  it  is  easily  digested — it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  perfect  home  beverage.  Yet  it  is  as 
inexpensive  ax  anything  of  Its  kind  you  can 
buy.    Thirty  cups  to  every  pound. 

You're  SURE  of  the  quality 
if  you  insist  upon  getting 
GHIRARDELU'S 


D.  GHIRARDELLl  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Siacc  1852 


A  sample  can,  mailed  free,  will  prooe  why  it  h  so  popular. 


WINDOWS    80c  EACH 

8x10  8-It.  windows,  glazed  $  J^O 

2  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft.  6  in.  windows.  2  It.  giazed  »1.40 

2  ft.  8  in.  X  6  ft.  8  in. — 1%  in.  5-panel  Oregon 

Pine  Doors   $1.50 

Sash  Door,  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  In.,  1%  Oregon 

Pine,  like  cut,  glazed  »2.0.'! 

Window  Glass,  8x10   »  .0.1 

Window  Glass.  21x28  »  .40 

Roofing,  best  2-ply  composition,  per  sq  $1.50 

\Ve  Manufacture  and  Sell  Only  New  Gooda. 

No  wreckage  or  odds  and  ends.  Our  motto  is 
"From  Forest  to  Home."  Our  114-page  catalogu. 
lists  everything  at  HarKaIn  Pricea  you  need  in 
building,  including  Sash,  Doors,  Glass.  Paints,  Var- 
nislies  Hardware,  Building  Paper  and  Roofing.  Lot 
us  send  It  to  you  now  before  you  build.  Address 

Contractors  and  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  CsL 

C  orner  Fifth  Mud  t  >pre>i»  St*. 
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Some  things  you  can  do  with  the 
Harley-Davidson  that  cannot 
be  done  with  other  Motorcycles 

You  can  start  the  motor  on  all  chain  driven  models 
at  will,  without  even  dismounting  or  putting  the 
machine  up  onto  the  stand.  A  simple  downward  push 
on  either  pedal  operates  the  Step-Starter  and  the  motor 
begins  to  throb.  ( The  Step-Starter  is  a  patented  feature  found 
only  on  the  Harley-Davidson). 


Double  Clutch  Control 

You  can  operate  the  clutch  either 
with  clutch  pedal  or  by  a  hand 
lever.  No  need  to  let  go  of  the 
grips  that  control  the  throttle  and 
the  spark  or  to  take  either  hand  off 
the  handle-bars.  Just  a  pressure 
of  the  toe  or  the  heel  and  you 
engage  or  disengage  the  clutch. 

Ful-Floteing  Seat 

You  can  ride  over  really  rough 
roads  in  perfect  comfort  because 
the  Harley-Davidson  Ful-Flote- 
ing  Seat  (a  patented  feature)  ab- 
sorbs all  the  jolts,  jars  and  vibra« 
tions. 


Double  Brake  Control 

You  can  operate  the  brake  by 
back  pedaling  on  either  pedal  or 
by  a  lever  convenient  to  the  foot. 
This  foot  control  of  both  clutch 
and  brake  gives  you  practically 
automobile  control  of  the  machine, 
a  distinctly  new  and  vary  dasir- 
ablA  exclusive  feature. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

When  on  tours  and  long  rides 
you  have  a  variety  of  positions  at 
your  command.  The  foot  boards 
are  long  and  accomodate  a  rider 
of  any  height.  The  pedals  can 
also  be  used  as  foot  rests  if  desired. 


There  are  five  models  of  the  new  Harley-Davidson  ranging  in  price 
from  $200  to  $285.  Catalog  describing  the  models  will  be  for- 
warded together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  on  request. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  913  A  St.,  Milwaukee,  wu. 

Producer*  oi  Hi(b>Grada  Motorcycle*  for  More  Than  Twolva  Year* 


lay  commented  confidentially  to  Ali- 
en. "Still,  there's  something  in  what 
c  says.    Shall  we — ah — begin  to  ne- 

riate?" 

I  think  you  may  as  well,"  she 
yrced  coldly. 

•Very  well,  then.  The  case  is  sim- 
Ic  enough.  I'm  here  to  offer  to  se- 
ure  the  return  of  the  Cadogan  col- 
ir  for  an  appropriate  reward." 

"Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  of- 
ered,"  she  began. 

"Not  half  enough,  my  dear  lady,"  he 
iterposed.  "You  insult  the  necklace 
y  naming  such  a  meagre  sum — to  say 
othing  of  undervaluing  my  intelli- 
:ence." 

"So  that's  it!"  she  said  reflectively. 

"That  is  it,  precisely.  I  am  in  com- 
nunication  with  the  person  who  stole 
'our  necklace;  she's  willing  to  return 
t  for  a  reward  of  reasonable  size." 

"She?    You  mean  Miss  Searle?" 

The  man  made  a  deprecating  ges- 
ure.  "Please  don't  ask  me  to  name 
he  lady.  .  .  ." 

"I  knew  it!"  Alison  cried  trium- 
ihantly. 

"You  puppy!"  Staff  exclaimed. 
'Haven't  you  the  common  manhood 
o  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  your 
rimes  yourself?" 

"Tush,"  said  the  man  gently — "tush! 
^ot  a  pretty  way  to  talk  at  all — call- 
ng  names!     I'm  surprised.  Besides, 

ought  to  know  better  than  you,  act- 
ng  as  I  do  as  agent  for  the  lady  in 
[uestion." 

"That's  a  flat  lie,"  said  Staff.  "If 
'OU  repeat  it — I  warn  you — I'll  jump 
'ou  as  sure's  my  name's  Staff,  pistol 
)r  no  pistol!" 

"Aren't  you  rather  excited  in  your 
lefence  of  this  woman?"  Alison 
urned  on  him  with  a  curling  lip. 

"I've  a  right  to  my  emotions,"  he 
"etorted — "to  betray  them  as  I  see 
it." 

"And  I,"  Ismay  put  it,  "to  my  free- 
iom  of  speech — " 

"Not  in  my  rooms,"  Staff  inter- 
•upted  hotly.  "I've  warned  you.  Drop 
:his  nonsense  about  Miss  Searle  if 
^fou  want  to  stop  here  another  minute 
without  a  fight.  Drop  it!  Say  what 
iOM  want  to  say  to  Miss  Landis — and 
jet  out!" 

He  was  thoroughly  enraged,  and  his 
nanner  of  expressing  himself  seemed 
:o  convince  the  thief.  With  a  slight 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  again  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  Alison. 

"In  the  matter  of  the  reward,"  he 
said,  "we're  of  the  opinion  that  you've 
offered  too  little  by  half.  Twenty 
thousand  at  the  least — " 

"You  forget  I  have  the  duty  to  pay." 

"My  dear  lady,  if  you  had  not  been 
anxious  to  evade  payment  of  the  duty 
you  would  be  enjoying  the  ownership 
of  your  necklace  to-day." 

As  he  spoke  the  telephone-bell  rang. 
Staff  turned  away  to  his  desk,  Ismay's 
voice  pursuing  him  with  the  caution. 

"Don't  forget  about  that  open  draw- 
er— keep  your  hands  away  from  it." 

"Oh,  be  quiet,"  returned  Staff  con- 
temptuously. Standing  with  his  back 
to  them,  he  took  up  the  instrument 
and  lifted  off  the  receiver. 

"Hello?"  he  said  irritably. 

He  was  glad  his  face  was  not  visible 
to  his  guests;  he  could  restrain  a  start 
of  surprise,  but  was  afraid  his  expres- 
sion would  have  betrayed  him  when 
he  recognised  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  as  Iff's. 

"Don't  repeat  my  name,"  it  said 
quickly  in  a  tone  low  but  clear.  "That 
is  Iff.    Ismay  still  there?" 

"Yes,"  said  Staff  instantly:  "it's  I, 
Harry.    How  are  you?" 

"Get  rid  of  him  as  quick's  you  can," 
Iff  continued,  "and  join  me  here  at 
the  Park  Avenue.  I  dodged  down  the 
fire-escape  and  caught  his  motor-car; 
his  chauffeur  thinks  I'm  him.  I'll  wait 
in  the  street — Thirty-third  Street  side, 
with  the  car.    Now  talk." 

"All  right,"  said  Staff  heartily;  "glad 
to.    I'll  be  there." 

"Chauffeur  knows  where  Nelly  is, 
I  think;  but  he's  too  big  for  me  to 
handle  alone,  in  case  my  foot  slips 
and  he  gets  suspicious.    That's  why 


I  need  you.    Bring  your  gun." 

"Right,"  Staff  agreed  promptly. 
"The  club  in  half  an  hour.  Yes,  I'll 
come.  Good-bye." 

He  turned 'back  toward  Ismay  and 
Alison,  his  doubts  resolved,  all  his 
vague  misgivings  as  to  this  case  of 
double  identity  settled  finally  and  for- 
ever. 

"Alison,"  he  said,  breaking  in  rough- 
ly upon  something  Ismay  was  saying 
to  the  girl,  "you've  a  cab  waiting  out- 
side, haven't  you?" 

Alison  stared  in  surprise.  "Yes," 
she  said  in  a  tone  of  wonder. 

Staff  paused  beside  the  divan,  one 
hand  resting  upon  the  topmost  of  a 
little  heap  of  silken  cushions.  "Mind 
if  I  borrow  it?"  he  asked,  ignoring 
the  mind. 

"No,  but—" 

"It's  business — important,"  said 
Staff.  "I'll  have  to  leave  you  here  at 
once.  Only" — he  watched  Ismay 
closely  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
— "if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  waste  any 
more  time  on  this  fellow.  He's  bluff- 
ing— can't  carry  out  anything  he 
promises." 

Ismay  turned  toward  him,  expostu- 
lant. 

"What  d'you  mean  by  that?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Miss  Searle  has  escaped,"  said  Staff 
deliberately. 

"No!"  cried  Ismay,  startled  and 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  fear  it 
might  be  so.  "Impossible!" 

"Think  so?"  As  he  spoke  Staff  dex- 
terously snatched  up  the  uppermost 
pillow  and  with  a  twist  of  his  hand 
sent  it  whirling  into  the  thief's  face. 

It  took  him  utterly  unawares.  His 
arms  flew  up  too  late  to  ward  it  off, 
and  he  staggered  back  a  pace. 

"Lots  of  impossible  things  keep 
happening  all  the  time,"  chuckled  Staff 
as  he  closed  in. 

There  was  hardly  a  struggle.  Staff's 
left  arm  clipped  the  man  about  the 
waist  at  the  same  time  that  his  right 
hand  deftly  abstracted  the  pistol  from 
its  convenient  pocket.  Then,  dropping 
the  weapon  into  his  own  pocket,  he 
transferred  his  hold  to  Ismay's  collar 
and  spun  him  round  with  a  snap  that 
fairly  jarred  his  teeth. 

"There,  confound  you!"  he  said,  ex- 
ploring his  pockets  for  other  lethal 
weapons  and  finding  nothing  but  three 
loaded  clips  ready  to  be  inserted  in 
the  hollow  butt  of  the  pistol  already 
confiscated.  "Now  what'm  I  going  to 
do  with  you,  you  blame'  little  pest?" 

The  question  was  more  to  himself 
than  to  Ismay,  but  the  latter,  recov- 
ering with  astonishing  quickness,  an- 
swered Staff  by  suddenly  squirming 
out  of  his  coat  and  leaving  it  in  his 
assailant's  hands  as  he  ducked  to  the 
door  and  flung  himself  out. 

Staff  broke  into  a  laugh  as  the  pat- 
ter of  the  little  man's  feet  was  heard 
on  the  stairs. 

"Resourceful  beggar,"  he  comment- 
ed, going  to  the  window  and  rolling 
up  the  coat  as  he  went.  He  reached 
it  just  in  time  to  see  the  thief  dodge 
out. 

The  coat,  opening  as  it  descended, 
fell  like  a  blanket  round  Ismay's  head. 
He  stumbled,  tripped  and  fell  head- 
long clown  the  steps,  sprawling  and 
cursing. 

"Thought  you  might  need  it,"  Staff 
apologised  as  the  man  picked  himself 
up  and  darted  away. 

He  turned  to  confront  an  infuriated 
edition  of  Alison. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  she  de- 
manded with  a  stamp  of  her  foot. 
"What  right  had  you  to  interfere?  I 
was  beating  him  down;  in  another 
minute  we'd  have  come  to  terms — " 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly,  my  dear,"  said 
Staff,  taking  his  revolver  from  the 
desk-drawer  and  placing  it  in  the  hip- 
pocket  of  tradition.  "To  begin  with, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  don't  give 
much  of  a  whoop  whether  you  ever 
get  that  necklace  back  or  not."  He 
grabbed  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
door.  "What  I'm  interested  in  is  the 
rescue  of  Miss  Searle,  if  you  mnst 
(Contlnaed  on  Page  36). 


Record  Wanted 


/-^RCHARD  AND  FARM  has  been 
delegated  to  find  the  record  egg 
laid  in  California  or  elsewhere  in  1914, 
or  at  any  time.  Each  spring  most 
local  country  papers,  and  lots  of  city 
papers  also,  publish  accounts  of  some 
wonderful  egg  laid  by  the  hen  of 
some  subscriber,  but  no  accurate 
comparison  of  egg  sizes  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  kept.  We  will  start 
with  an  egg  that  other  hens  will  have 
to  go  some  to  beat. 

It  was  laid  a  short  time  ago  by  a 
Black  Minorca  hen  belonging  to  F. 
H.  Driver,  55.5  Seventh  avenue,  Rich- 
mond District,  San  Francisco.  She 
has  been  noted  for  the  big  eggs  she 
laid,  but  this  breaks  all  her  previous 
performances.  It  was  3^  inches 
long,  6J4  inches  in  circumference 
around  the  thickest  part,  and  weighed 
a  flat  four  ounces.  The  weight  would 
not  keep  for  proof,  but  the  shell  has 
been  kept  for  demonstration. 

Better  records  may  have  been  made 
and  this  is  only  to  find  them.  Ducks, 
geese  and  ostriches  are  ruled  out,  but 
any  breed  of  genuine  hen  can  enter 
and  eggs  laid  this  year,  last,  next  or 
any  other  time  will  be  given  credit. 
Weight  is  called  for  if  possible,  other- 
wise no  good  method  of  judging  can 
be  given  between  a  long,  narrow  egg 
and  a  short,  thick  one.  Send  in  your 
bip  egg  record  if  it  beats  this  out;  we 
will  print  particulars. 

There  is  too  much  talk  of  the  big- 
gest egg  without  knowing  how  large 
others  are. 


Work  Your  Horses 


HTP  every  farmer  and  horse  owner 
would  make  it  his  invariable  rule 
and  practice  never  to  let  a  horse  stand 
a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable  and  al- 
ways to  lessen  greatly  the  ordinary 
work  ration  during  spells  of  idleness, 
thousands  of  deaths  would  be  pre- 
vented each  year  and  a  host  of  horse 
ailments  wholly  prevented,"  says  A. 
S.  Alexander  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  College  of  Agriculture. 
Poison,  he  declares,  is  established  in 
the  system  of  a  horse  the  moment  th« 
animal  is  deprived  of  its  usual  work 
or  exercise  and  continues  to  receive 
its  ordinary  ration. 

"While  at  work  or  adequately  exer- 
cised, the  horse  uses  up  the  nutri- 
ments of  its  feed  in  the  repair  of 
waste  tissues,  the  generation  of 
energy,  work  of  organs  and  mainte- 
nance of  body  weight.  All  the  excre- 
tory organs  are  active  and  waste  mat- 
ters are  thrown  off  without  difficulty. 
When  this  order  is  reversed  and  tlie 
excretory  organs  become  overtaxed, 
poisons  form  and  prove  injurious. 
These  may  be  stored  up  and  become 
actively  injurious  when  the  horse  is 
again  set  at  work  or  they  may  at  once 
enter  into  the  blood  circuit  and  prove 
immediately  but  less  violently  detri- 
mental. 


Farmers  everywhere  can  raise  their 
horses  for  half  what  they  have  to 
pay  on  the  markets,  with  added 
freight,  and  they  will  raise  better  farm 
horses  than  they  can  afford  to  buy. 
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^Continued  from  Vase  One.) 

foiilia  lliat  now  phinliiigs  cannot  be 
numerous,  though  as  much  planting 
is  being  done  as  there  is  room  for. 

Of  the  non-deciihious  fruits  olives 
are  particularly  nientioned  from  many 
(|iiarters  from  Shasta  to  Imperial  and 
San  Diego.  Nearly  all  along  the  foot- 
hills of  our  great  central  valley  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  where  frost 
conditions  are  right,  much  olive  acre- 
age is  going  in.  Mission  is  the  big 
leader.  Olives  to-day  are  attracting 
more  attention  in  proportion  to  pre- 
vious standing  than  any  other  fruit, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  wal- 
nuts. The  advance  of  both  in  the 
last  year  or  so  has  been  spectacular. 
"The  increase  of  citrus  plantings 
ha<i  been  wonderful  in  central  anil 
northern  counties.  Tehama,  which 
has  had  little  but  doi>ryard  trees,  re- 
ports prospects  of  considerable  com- 
mercial plantings,  while  in  other 
counties  farther  south,  where  oranges 
Inve  a  commercial  standing,  the  in- 
creased   planting    continues    to  in- 

'■'\n''  interesting  statement  comes 
from  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Frank  Swett  of  Contra  Costa  on  cit- 
rus fruits.  "None  are  commercially 
grown  as  yet,  although' dooryard  trees 
do  well  and  bear  good  crops  of  gooil 
qnalitv  fruit.  Some  day  a  consulcr- 
.nble  portion  of  the  home  supply  of 
oranges  and  lemons  may  be  grown 
in  our  own  county."  In  other  words, 
the  bav  counties  bid  fair  to  join  the 
valley  'counties  and  the  south  in  cit- 
rus production.  . 

Much  lemon  planting  is  being  done 
ill  southern  California,  especially  in 
the  coast  counties,  and  a  subst.antial 
increase  in  the  orange  acreage  will  bo 
„,ailc_Valencias  mainly  close  to  the 
coast,  where  ocean  influences  are 
strongest,  and  Washington  navels  in- 
iand.  The  favorable  aspects  of  citrus 
production  are  causing  great  P'^nt- 
ings  to  be  planned  both  north  and 

south.  .        ,      1  •. 

Raisin  grapes  are  going  ahead  in 
the  Fresno  district  again,  and  the 
seedless  varieties  are  getting  well  up 
into  the  vallev  also,  Thompsons  be- 
ing well  in  tiie  lead,  then  Sultanas, 
Muscats,  the  standard  raisin  variety, 
is  rapidlv  regaining  the  ground  lost 
in  the  raisin  district  during  the  years 
when  prices  were  low  and  markets 

bad.  .      ,      .  •, 

Merced  county  is  planting  consid- 
erable Malagas  as  well  as  Thomp- 
sons, but  as  a  rule  heavy  plantings  of 
any  table  grapes  are  not  being  made 
throughout'  the  State.  Emperors  are 
an  exception,  for  there  is  an  extreme- 
ly heavy  demand  for  Emperor  stock 
toward  'the  foothills  of  the  southern 
San  Joaquin  valley.  Smyrna  figs  are 
also  being  planted  quite  a  bit  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley. 

Space  does  not  permit  to  quote  in- 
dividual reports.  Imperial  county, 
however,  is  undergoing  such  remark- 
:ible  development  in  horticulture  that 
it  demands  attention  from  fruit  grow- 
ers throughout  California.  The  early 
ripening,  which  gives  a  clean  field  for 
tlve  earliest  markets,  makes  every 
fruit  popular  that  will  thrive,  and  as 
a  result  nearly  all  of  our  leading 
fruits  are  represented  there,  though 
often  by  varieties  unknown  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  W. 
\N'aite  writes:  '■.\t  the  present  time 
the  apricot  is  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  fruits.  The  best  varieties 
are  Newcastle.  Blenheim  and  Royal, 
which  do  well.  Smyrna  figs  are  also 
being  planted  in  large  numbers  and 
;^ro  fine,  having  early  and  long  sea- 
>on.    .All  varieties  of  figs  do  well. 

"Grapes  are  one  of  the  leaders  and 
ripen  very  early.     Persian  No.  21  is 


the  earliest,  ripening  tlie  last  of  May. 
Persian  No.  21,  Malaga  and  Thoinp- 
son  seedless  arc  the  leading  varieties 
and  are  good  shippers  when  shipped 
ripe. 

"Dates  are  one  of  the  future  fruits 
that  will  be  important  for  this  valley, 
being  especially  adapted  to  our  cli- 
matic conditions.  Deglct  Noor  is  the 
best  kind.     Many  are  being  planted. 

"Grape  fruit  does  well,  is  of  very 
fine  quality  and  also  is  ripe  very 
early.  Considerable  planting  has  been 
made  in  oranges  and  lemons  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  mostly  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  final  results  not  being  pos- 
itive at  this  time. 

"Olives  have  done  finely,  the  trees 
growing  rapidly  and  being  clean  of 
insects.    Mission  is  the  best  bearer. 

"Several  kinds  of  peaches  have 
been  planted  and  among  the  standard 
varieties  many  have  not  been  consid- 
ered a  success.  Yellow  St.  John. 
Stump  of  tlic  World.  Bidwell  Im- 
proved and  Waldo  are  promismg  va- 
rieties for  this  section  of  tlie  State. 

"Dates,    grapes,    grape    fruit,  figs, 
apricots  and  olives  will  be  the  leaders  ! 
in   Imperial  county.     Quite    a  large 
planting  of  Bartlett  pears    has  also 
been  made." 

.■\  brief  and  rough  summary  of  our 
leading  fruits  would  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prune  planting  is  extensive,  partic- 
ularly in  parts  of  our  great  central 
valley,  as  well  as  in  liay  and  coast 
counties.  Peach  planting  is  not  ex- 
tensive, though  quite  a  good  deal  of 
planting  is  being  done  in  different 
places  where  attention  to  the  fitness 
of  varieties  is  considered  Apples  are 
fieing  planted  moderately  in  various 
places,  mostly  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Apricots  are  going  in  where 
suitable  soil  and  climate  are  found 
Rartlett  years  are  very  popular 
where  locations  are  satisfactory. 
Almonds  are  bein.-r  planted  well 
where  frosts  arc  light  and  summers 
hot.  Walnuts  are  in  heavy  demand, 
not  only  in  the  south,  but  from  many 
quarters  of  the  State  Olives  are  also 
very  popular  where  frosts  are  mod- 
erate and  summers  hot  Lemons 
arc  planted  where  the  right  place 
<an  be  found.  Orange  planting  is 
going  ahead  in  the  south  and  'S 
going  ahead  very  rapidly  in  the 
north  in  favorable  thermal  locations 
Raisin  grapes  have  become  very  pop- 
ular with  the  success  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Company.  Wine  and 
table  grapes,  save  of  some  varieties, 
are  making  progress  slowly. 

\\"ith  every  fruit  and  every  location 
all  the  stud\  that  can  be  given  as  to 
the  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other  is 
well  worth  while.  The  above  should 
be  some  help  as  a  guide. 


The  Bandbox 


(Contlnueil  from  Prntr  Thirty-live.) 

know:  and  tliat's  going  to  happen  be- 
fore long,  or  1  miss  iny  guess."  He 
paused  at  the  open  door.  "If  we  get 
her,  we  get  the  necklace,  of  course — 
and  the  Lord  knows  you'll  be  wjl- 
come  to  that.  Would  you  mind  turn- 
ing out  the  lights  before  you  go?" 
"Staff!" 

Her  tone  was  so  peremptory  that 
he  hesitated  an  unwelcome  moment 
longer. 

"Well?"  he  asked  civilly,  wondering 
what  on  earth  she  had  found  to  fly 
into  such  a  beastly  rage  about. 
"You  know  what  this  means?" 
"You  tell  me,'"  he  smiled. 
"It  means  the  break;  I  won't  play 
A  Single  Woman!"  she  snapped. 

"That's  the  best  guess  you've  made 
yet."  he  laughed.  "You  win.  Good 
night  and — good-bye." 

(To   De  Contlnned>. 
Cryrighf.  191-.  bv  Little.  Brown  &  Co., 
Uostoii.  Mass. 


LIVESTOCK 


Have  You 
Livestock 
You  Want 
to  Sell? 


BREEDERS 

—AMD- 
OWNERS 


Do  You 
Want  to 
Buy 
Livestock  ? 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  breeders 
of  pure-bred  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  offers  you  co- 
operation in  your  efforts  to 

Build  Up  Your  Herd 

or  to  dispose  of  your  surplus  stock. 

Livestock  is  the  life  of  the  farm.  Orchard  and  Farm  gives  you 
valuable  hints  in  every  issue  on  its  care  and  management.  Our 
new  livestock  folder  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains 
something  every  farmer  and  breeder  should  know. 

Address  Livestock  Department 

ORCHARD  \  FARM 


Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco 


Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Famous  Book 

"Uttie  Women" 

Now  published  in  a  new  PLAYERS'  EDITION  containing  12 
illustrations  from  scenes  in  the  play.  Read  the  book  and  see 
tlic  play. 

Over  One  Million  Copies 
of  "Little  Women"  Have 
Already   Been  Sold 

and  this  \vholesonie  story  of  New  England  family  life  was  never 
so  popular  as  it  is  to-day. 

Already  enshrined  among  the  most  delightful  of  youthful 
memories.  "Little  \\oin<m"  will,  in  its  newest  form,  make  a 
wider  and  deeper  appeal  than  ever. — Boston  Globe. 

Bound  in  Cloth.   617  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.67 

At  All  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  SU  Boston 


Among  the  Scenic 
Wonders  of  America 


THOSE  OF  THE 


Rocky  and  Sierra 
Mountains 

STAND  FORTH  PRE-EMINENT 

Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  seen  from  the  car  window 
without  extra  expense  for  side  trips : 


Pikes  Peak 
Royal  Gorge 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 

Collegiate  Peaks 

Mount  Massive 

Tennessee  Pass 

Eagle  River  Canyon 

Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 


Glenwood  Springs 
Castle  Gate 
Salt  Lake  City 
Great  Salt  Lake 
Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 
Mirage  Land 
Pilot  Mountain 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 


WESlBRN.PACIPia 
nEKVER  Rr  PIO  ftRSNDR 

Illustrated  booklets,  descriptive  of  "The  Scenic  Route  to  the  East,' 
free  on  request. 


E.   L.  LOMAX 
Asst.  Pass.  Tiaftic  Manages 

San  Francisco.  Cal 


PRANK   A.  WADLEIGH 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver,  Colo. 


California 


^  Is  a  land  of  valleys  and 
the  advantages  it  offers  to 
the  farmer  are  dependable. 
^  Water  for  irrigation  comes 
from  mountain  streams  and 
a  vast  underflow. 
^  The  climatic  conditions 
insure  larger  returns  per  acre 
than  is  possible  in  less 
favored  localities. 
^  There  is  also  the  benefit  of 
a  great  variety  of  products. 
^  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation into  California  is 
rapidly  increasing. 


Write  to  any  of  our  agents  for  Map, 
Folders    and    Illustrated  Literature. 


Southern  Pacific 


KOKOMOS  FENCE 

Kither  square  of  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory  prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Streets 


-    -         -    Stockton,  Cal. 


On  the 
Firing  Line 


in  every  walk  of  life  you'll 
find  good  old  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham. Men  of  action,  men 
with  red  blood  in  their 
veins,  who  do  the  world's 
work,  and  do  it  well,  learn 
to  appreciate  things  at  their 
real  Worth.  They  are  not  fooled 
by  frills  —  they  demand  honest  value. 

These  are  the  millions  of  men  all  over 
the  earth  who  find  complete,  healthful 
enjoyment  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  "Bull" 
Durham  hand-made  cigarettes! 

OENUINC 

Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

(Enough  for  forty  hand-made  cigarettes  in  each  5-cent  sac^) 

There  is  a  fresh,  peculiar  fragrance  — 
produced  by  a  secret  process — recognized 
the  instant  you  smell  the  smoke  —  which 
gives  a  special  pleasure  to  "Bull"  Durham 
in  a  handmade  cigarette. 

Note  that  unique  aroma  I  It  gives  a  greater 
relish  and  savor  to  your  cigarette.  "  Roll  your  own" 
and  learn  this  distinctbe  form  of  tobacco  enjoyment. 


Ask  for  FREE 
hook  of  "papers" 
With  each  5c  sack 


An  Illustrated 
Booklet,  showing 
how  to  "Roll  Your  Own,"  and 
a  Book  of  cigarette  papers,  will 
both  be  mailed,  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress in  U.  S.  on  postal  request. 
Address  "Bull"  Durham,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  Room  0000. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


iniiriiminiiifiyiiiiiiiilnini 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office 
if  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 


The  Highest  Traction 
Power  Yet  Developed 


■THE 


C.L.B.  70  H.  P.  "Track  Layer" 


"The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  posses- 
sion and  use  of  land."    The  story  of  the  development  of  agricultural  impleirents 
is  the  story  of  the  development  of  man.   In  no  other  industry  have  such  remark- 
able achievements  been  attained.    Man's  ingenultv  has  had  fuller  play  in  the  development  of  farming  implements  than  in  any  other  field.    Those  who 
have  devoted  their  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  agricultural  implements  have  earned  for  themselves  the  eternal  blessing  of  posterity. 

Well  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  evolution  of  farming  implements  is  the  Hest  family  of  California'  For  nearly 
50  years  this  noted  family  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  power  machinery. 


FROM  THE  MARYS VILLE  APPEAL,  FEBRUARY  6,  1889—25  YEARS  AGO: 

"New  Steam  Plow — Daniel  Best,  the  well-known  Inventor,  has  invented  a  steam  plow  and  has  gone  north  to  in- 
troduce it  to  Buttf  and  Tehama  counties,  and  on  his  return  will  call  here  with  a  view  of  conferrinif  with  our  farmers 
and  his  old  neighbors  concerning  his  invention.  We  did  not  see  him  as  he  passed  north  from  San  Leandro,  but  under- 
stand that  he  intend.'  to  have  one  of  his  plows  tried  in  this  county.  The  model  before  us  is  a  traction  engine  and 
something  like  a  common  plow,  no  horses  being  attached  to  it  in  any  way." 


The  present  head  of  this  well-known  family  and  the  president  of  the  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is  Mr.  C.  L.  Best.  From  his  early  boyhood  this  man 
has  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  farm  power  equipment.  His  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  betterment  of  agricultural  implements 
and  his  efforts  in  this  line  have  placed  him  well  in  the  forefront  of  the  country's  most  noted  and  successful  designers.  His  latest  and  best  production 
is  the  famous  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer. 


The  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  will  plow,  harrow,  seed,  harvest, 
ditch  two-thirds  cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to  do  with  mules  or  any  animal 
power,  and  will  make  continuous  turns,  loaded,  as  short  as  any  track 
engine  on  the  market.  < 

Both  tracks  on  a  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  are  pulling  the  same, 
whether  going  straight  ahead  or  making  a  turn.  No  other  tractor  of  this 
type  does  this. 


The  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  eliminates  the  twists  and  strains 
common  to  the  type  which  only  pulls  with  one  track  on  the  turn. 

The  8-inch  face  internal  gear  drive  on  a  C.  L.  B.  Track  Layer,  with 
its  8-lnch  face  driving  pinion,  does  the  same  work  as  second  motion  chain 
drives.  Hence  the  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  has  only  two  moving' 
parts  in  its  internal  gear,  against  approximately  40  moving  parts  In  other 
track  laying  machines. 


I 


In   the   Farm   Power   Demonstration   to   be   held   In   Marynvllle  March 
and  7,  this  famous  track  layer  can  be  seen  In  full  operation. 


6 


Won  the  Gold  Medal  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  1913.    lf'o)i  the  Gold  Medal  California  Laud  Shozi'.  San  Francisco,  1913. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.^  1 05th  Ave.^  Oakland^  California 


Long  Life,  Strength,  Ability  to  Stand  the  Hardest  Service  and  SimpHcity  to  Insure  It  Will  Always  |^ 

Work  Are  the  Chief  Arg^uments  for  the  Use  of  This 

IMPROVED    IRRIGATION  GATE 


Made  of  Genuine  Open  Hearth  Iron,  this  gate  is  Non- 
Corrosive  and  Rust- Resisting.  Its  design  is  the  result  of  a  long 
tmie  study  of  the  use  of  fann  irrigation  gates  and  of  materials 
for  their  construction.  It  is  a  better  gate  than  was  ever  made 
before,  because  we  have  combined  in  it  exact  knowledge  of  the 
farmer's  needs  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  best  material. 

The  result  is  a  gate  that  will  endure,  and  wherever  in- 
stalled will  be  a  permanent  improvement  on  the  property.  The 
illustrations  herewith  show  its  construction.  Note  the  good 
weight  of  frame,  of  bolted  angle  iron,  also  the  easily  adjusted 
drop.  The  steel  collar  feature  absolutely  prevents  leakage  or 
breaking  by  strain. 

We  manufacture  these  gates  in  sizes  from  8  inches 
to  24  inches  diameter.  Sizes,  prices,  etc.,  furnished 
immediately  on  application.  Address  nearest  office. 
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Standard  Corrug'ated 
Pipe  Company 


516  Rialto  Bldg'. 
San  Francisco 
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ing'  Gate  Open 

737  L/awrence  St. 
Los  Ang'eles 


m  to  20  H.  P. 

Engines 


OeivarslOO 

Cents  in 
SERVICE 
For  Every 
Dollar 
Invested 


IF  yon  -mant  an  engine  that  is  built  for 
exacting,  dependable  service — that  is 
economical  in  first  cost  and  cost  of 
running — one  that  ransso  true a.nd  smooth 
and  steady  and  QUIET  that  you  can  just 
forget  her— HERE'S  YOUR  ENGINE. 

Built  For  Old  Customers  First 

yjf7TV^ttt<mcf  Gas  Engines  right  np  from 

 ^   the  raw  material  are  built 

complete  in  our  own  factory.  They  are  shipped 
all  over  the  world  to  our  regular  customers — to 
men  needing  a  dependable  trouble-proof  engine 
to  operate  >y/»/wgt/'/«oy/o  Well-Drilling  Ma- 

 chSnery.  Naturally 

these  men  get  absolutely  the  best  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  devise.  And  we've  been  in  the  business 
for  over  45  years.  Today  men  say  no  engines  excel 
the  _  jCfpmAttHrno  i°  durability  and  simplic- 
  ity  of  construction. 

Magneto  Free 

We  don't  tell  you  ours  is  the  only  good  gas  en- 
gine. But  with  its  won<lerful  built-in  gear  driven 
magtieto — furnished  with  all  engines  over  V^/z  H.  P. 
■ — with  otl»er  striking  advantages — with  the  samo 
standards  of  quality  adhered  to  that  hate  put  the 
name  Armetroug  to  the  very  front — we  DO  claim 
that  it  ie  close  to  perfection.  After  comparative 
tests  side  by  side  with  other  engines,  they  hare 
seemed  to  put  the  Armstrong  Engine  IN  A  CLASS 
BY  IT.SELF. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Facts—Owners  of 

77t*ttuitrHrTUJ  Engines    get  real  protec- 
•  —     tlon.  The  written  guarantee 

eolng  with  each  engine  is  the  strongest  indication 
of  unequalled  Quality  ever  submitted  by  a  man- 
ufacturer. 

If  you  need  an  engine, yon  sbonld  at  once  write 

I.  -  _  ^        I  UE.  Just  say  "Send  ■ 
i  1-2  to  20     ArmstrongFacts."  Stofrwan; 
Horsepower  1   jjo  jj  to^ay.  [and  Portabte 


Armstronc  Manuffactarine  Co. 

403  San  Fedro  St.  \a>%  Aneelea.  CaL 
Home  Offlca  «  Factory,  Watorfoa,  Iowa;  Eatab.  UC7 
Norman  B.  Miller,  Oistribiitar 

ftaa  Francisco,  Cal« 
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Market  Straot 


Shaw  Bunch  Rake« 


Made  especially  for  heavy  work 
that  no  other  rakes  are  ht  for. 
Primarily  made  to  bunch  hay  out 
of  wind-rows,  also  to  do  any 
heavy  work  such  as  raking  com> 
stalks,  sage  brush,  etc. 
High  wheels,  rigid  teeth,  stronj^ 
rigid  frame. 

Descriptive  literature  on  Request 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

M  anu  f  actu  rers 

52  N.  CAUFORNIA  ST. 
Stockton,  California 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OUR   BERKSHIRES   ARE  NOW 
BETTER  THAA  EVER 

They  are  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
priced  right.  We  have  all  the  prominent 
blood  lines,  and  always  have  four  to 
six  tierd  boars  in  use.  Try  us  the  next 
time  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLABTD,  CAUFOBJreA. 
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Price  $12.50 
Freight  Prepaid 

Oue  Dollar  Down 
50c  a  Week,  or  $2  a  Mouth, 
Whichever  You  Prefer. 

This  rorker  is  large  and  roomy, 
of  beautiful  material  and  design, 
and  the  best  of  workmanship.  It 
would  cost  115.00  anywhere  else, 
and  you  can't  buy  a  more  cumfort- 
able  rocker  at  any  price. 

Our  furniture  lasts  a  lifetime.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Examine 
this  rocker,  if  not  satisfied  return  it 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will 
be  returned  to  you  without  question. 

Slip  $1.00  in  an  envelope  to-day. 
mail  it  to  us,  stating  whether  you 
wish  to  pay  the  balance  in  weekly 
or  monthly  in- 
stallments, and 
we  will  ship  the 
chair,  freight 
prepaid,  the  day 
we  receive  your 
order. 


M:*ny  Mhcr  styles  at 
sM  prices.  Alt  kindn  i 
of  wicker  furniture. 
Rend  for  free  cata- 
loc.  We  liave  tine 
pro|)osit  ion  fur 
Hgenlft.     Ask  na. 


Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co.,  Inc., 

16th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 
Oakland,  CaL 


Method  of  Squirrel  and  Gopher 
Extermination  Approved 
By  Government. 


With  all  the  difTer- 
ent  methods  of  killitig 
s(4Uirrels  and  gophers, 
il  is  hard  for  any  in- 
ilivldual  to  choo.se  the 
best  method  the  first 
time.  The  Ciovern- 
Ji'.'^  inent  has  been  experi- 

menting for  a  number 
of  years  with  8<iuir- 
rel  and  gopher  ex- 
terminators and  flnal- 
l.v  discovered  a  meth- 
od which  is  apparent- 
ly  entirely  salisfac- 
I  tory.     This    means  a 

great     deal     when  it 
is     realized  Govern- 
meiit  ^tii  I  i.stics  show  that  sfjulrrels  and 
gophers  did  five  million  dollars  damage 
in  California  alone  last  year. 

By  means  of  a  machine,  called  a 
squirrel  exterminator,  a  preparalioa 
called  Kilmol  is  transformed  into  a 
gas,  which  is  forced  into  the  burrow 
by  the  machine.  The  gas  is  heavier 
than  air,  settles  In  the  bottom  of  the 
burrow,  and  the  animal  Is  asphvxialed. 
It  sounds  simple  and  is  sim)>le.  be- 
cause a  man  can  treat  each  burrow  la 
a  minute,  and  the  record  of  the  OoT- 
ernment  shows  98  to  100  dead  8f|uir- 
rels  or  gophers  out  of  every  hiindreit 
The  method  is  inexpensive  and  the 
Kilmol  for  eai-h  burrow  costs  about 
one  cent.  The  squirrel  exterminator 
costs  $9.75  and  KllmoI  is  sold  In  one- 
gallon  tins  at  $1.50:  five-gallon  tlM 
at  $6.00,  with  reduced  prices  for  larger 
(luantities.  Additional  Information  mar 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Herberi  F. 
nugan.  Dept.  K,  1170  Sutter  ol.,  Pan 
Francisco. 


Wlien  annnering  adTertliienientii,  plel 
mention   "  Orchard   and  Farm." 
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Agricultural  Wonders  in  the  Imperial  Valley 


-By   D.  J.  Whitney,  Editor - 


T  MPERIAL  VALLEY,  in  the  south- 
eastern  corner  of  California,  has 
leaped  into  fame  all  of  a  sudden 
through  its  spectacular  change  from 
I  desolate,  uninhabited  desert  to  one 
3  f  t  h  e.  greatest 
rrigated  areas 
in  America  and 
Dne  of  the  most 
ivonderful  in  its 
nature  and  his- 
tor}'.  A  repeti- 
tion of  usual 
statements 
ibout  the  valley 
would  show 
iiotliing  new  to 
most  persons,  so 
what  is  here  is 
mostly  an  agri- 
niltural  talk  for 
p  e  Q  p  1  e  who 
«■  ant  to  know 
how  farming  is 
done  and  to 
earn  from 
others'  experi- 
ence. 

In  starting,  it 
well  to  say 
that  although  in 
1900  the  valley 
was  dry,  bare, 
uninhabited,  hot 
b  e  y  ond  belief, 
and  a  desert  in 
real  fact,  today 
there  are  more 

acres  under  irrigation  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  Southern  California, 
the  land  is  unrivaled  in  productivity, 
ind  the  valley  is  covered  as  far  as  the 
water  is  gone  with  as  beautiful  and 
prosperous  farms  as  our  country  can 
provide.  The  country  looks  new,  yet 
substantial  and  permanent. 

Even  so,  conditions  are  so  unique 
that  the  future  of  some  of  the  most 
promising  crops  is  merely  guess  work 
and  the  right  methods  of  culture  not 
well  determined. 

It  is  known  that  soil  and  climate 
give  remarkable  yields.  It  is  certain 
also  that  the  earliness  of  the  valley  in 
many  crops  is  one  of  the  greatest 
features  of  it.  The  soil  is  interesting, 
rrigating  methods  and  problems  are 
ery  interesting,  and  the  climate  the 
greatest  feature  of  all. 

Hot  and  Dry. 
The  climate  was  responsible  for 
making  the  valley  one  of  the  most 
barren  deserts  of  the  globe  and  it  is 
responsible  for  its  unique  values  to- 
day. It  gets  hotter  a  few  places  on 
the  earth,  but  not  many,  also  drier. 
The  muddy  water  of  the  Colorado 
keeps  the  ground  as  moist  as  desired 
and  affects  the  air  slightly  in  hu- 
midity and  temperature,  but  even  so 
the  mercury  soars  far  above  the  100 
mark  in  summer  and  the  dry  atmos- 
phere at  the  same  time  makes  the 
heat  bearable.  Here  the  first  week  in 
March,  when  spring  is  just  begin- 
ning, it  is  90  degrees  at  mid  day  and 
will  get  warmer,  till  by  July  the  mer- 
cury may  mount  to  115  and  120  in  the 
shade. 

Related  to  these  high  temperatures 
is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  makes  the  heat  far 
less  oppressive  than  the  mercury 
would  suggest.  In  spite  of  universal 
irrigation  and  rapid  evaporation  the 


summer  air  is  close  to  absolute  dry- 
ness. Normal  humidity  is  figured 
usually  at  about  65,  in  hot  summet 
days  8  and  10  is  common,  and  it  has 
been  as  low  as  6.    In  fact,  twirling  a 


unique  growing  conditions,  but  to  this 
is  added  one  of  the  most  interesting 
areas  of  soil  in  America.  California 
arid  soils  are  largely  sandy.  Imperial 
valley  soil  almost  invariably  (though 


What  one  sees  in  al!  parts  of  the  Imperial  Valley. 


moistened  thermometer  will  nearly 
always  cause  the  mercury  to  fall  to 
about  70  and  may  show,  according  to 
rule,  no  moisture  at  all,  which  con- 
dition never  exists. 

Summer's  heat  and  mild  winter 
temperatures  are  accompanied  by 
next  to  no  rainfall.  A  year  may  go  by 
with  no  rain  and,  again,  when  rain 
does  come  it  may  come  in  torrents. 
Enough  rain  to  hurt  things  so  rarely, 
falls  that  it  is  totally  disregarded  in 
housing  animals  or  crops.  In  desert 
conditions  rain  seldom  in  history  was 
sufficient  to  affect  vegetation  other 
than  the  occasional  clump  of  grease- 
wood  o.r  mesquite. 

Rich  Clay  Soil. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
unique     climatic     conditions  make 


there  are  rar,"  cx'~eotions)  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  soil.^  that  exists  and  yet 
is  a  real  soil,  prijdurtive  and  tillable. 
Its  richness  in  lime  and  in  all  mineral 
plant  foods,  all  very  available  to 
plants,  makes  it  diferent  from  adobe 
or  real  clays.  Furti.ermore,  it  has  in 
its  native  .state  next  to  no  vegetable 
matter  in  its  composition,  for  no  vege- 
tation to -amount  to  anything  grows 
thereon  and  the  hot  sunshine  has 
baked  it  for  centuries. 
•  Floods  from  the  mountains  or  skies 
above  have  pa:,scd  o\'er  the  floor  of 
the  valley,  flowing  rapidly  downward 
to  the  Salton  sea,  more  than  200  feet 
below  sea  level,  washing  out  innumer- 
able small  water  courses,  whose  walls 
stand  unchanged  for  months  running, 
and  little  of  this  water  could  sink  in. 


Dredner   ut   work   cleauine  eunnl. 


as  it  would  with  sand.  As  a  result 
the  unreclaimed  desert  is  composed 
of  chocolate  colored,  sunbaked  clay, 
with  here  and  there  a  desert  shrub  18 
inches  high  or  so,  and  rarely  a  mes- 
quite tree,  noth- 
i  n  g  in  most 
places.  But 
when  that  soil 
does  get  water 
and  tillage,  i  t 
does  make 
things  hum.  It 
fairly  recalls 
Jack  of  the 
Beanstalk 
days. 

Roads  down 
there  as  a  result 
of  soil,  climate 
and  irrigation 
supplies  are  a 
wonder.  They 
are  wide  and 
divided  into 
halves  by  a 
small  ridge 
down  the 
middle.  When 
one  side  starts 
to  get  dusty, 
they  simply 
smooth  it  off, 
turn  on  a  lot  of 
ditch  water  and 
let  it  stand  to 
soak  in.  Mean- 
while, travel 
goes  on  the  other  side. 

V.'lien  the  water  dries,  and  the 
soil  packs  hard  travel  begins  on  it 
and  it  gives  a  hard,  smooth  surface, 
no  mud,  no  dust,  and  the  other  half 
may  be  irrigated  if  it  needs  it.  In 
summer  the  roads  are  thus  irrigated 
about  every  three  weeks,  no  sprink- 
.ling  carts  ever  being  used.  It  is  cheap 
business  and  wonderfully  eflfective. 
Every  visitor  "sits  up  and  takes 
notice." 

Alfalfa  Wears  Crown. 

Coming  back  directly  to  agriculture, 
alfalfa  is  the  one  great  crop.  Every- 
where the  eye  goes  it  meets  green 
alfalfa  fields  and  other  things  seen' 
only  side  issues,  and  alfalfa  witl 
nearly  a  j'ear-long  season,  the  richest 
kind  of  soil  and  abundant  moisture, 
.grows  in  glory.  Nearly  all  farming  i> 
li.iscd  largely  on  alfalfa  growing  and 
without  a  possibility  of  contradiction, 
alfalfa  should  precede,  follow,  or  ac- 
company every  crop  grown  for  the 
best  results.  The  fact  that  bare 
ground  with  only  milo  maize  or  dead 
cotton  stalks  can  be  seen  in  spring,  is 
largely  a  result  of  poor  farming  or 
inability  to  handle  too  large  an  acre- 
age. The  land  is  worth  too  much  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Alfalfa  opens  up  the  soil  for  many 
feet  down,  fills  it  with  humus  and 
nitrogen  and  makes  it  rich  in  every 
wa}',  easier  far  to  work  than  at  first 
and  much  better  to  take  water.  The 
experienced  farmers  claim  that  three 
years  after  planting  irrigation  water 
will  sink  in  far  better  than  the  first 
year,  and  that  the  roots  open  chan- 
nels for  the  water  deep  into  the  soil. 
Alfalfa  is  valuable  enough  for  itself 
and  there  is  not  a  crop  but  what  will 
be  more  productive  after  it  than 
without  it.  There  is  so  much  land 
that  it  is  far  better  to  plant  fruit, 
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cotton  or  what  not  on  alfalfa  land 
than  raw  land,  except,  perhaps,  for 
first  crop  or  so. 

Alfalfa  and  Livestock. 

You  may  hear  enough  about  dates, 
cantaloupes  or  what  not,  but  they  are 
minor  features.  Alfalfa  means  live- 
stock and  the  valley  is  pre-eminently 
an  alfalfa  and  livestock  county.  Cat- 
tle are  everywhere.  Although  only 
about  a  decade  old,  the  county  has 
jumped  ahead  to  be  the  second 
greatest  butter  producing  county  of 
California  and  at  the  pace  it  is  going 
will  soon  be  first. 

Wore  than  that,  beef  production 
stands  at  the  side  of  dairying,  and  of 
about  equal  importance,  1,300  car- 
loads of  beef  cattle  being  shipped 
from  the  valley  in  one  year,  of  only 
slightly  less  value  than  the  butter 
manufactured.  For  a  time  Imperial 
was  likewise  the  greatest  swine  pro- 
ducing section  of  California,  though 
the  industry  is  falling  off,  and  shipped 
last  year  540  cars  of  hogs,  while 
sheep  amounted  to  342  cars,  so  alto- 
gether the  importance  of  livestock 
other  than  dairying  is  seen  at  once. 
Irrigation  Is  Different. 

No  other  part  of  California  is  so 
well  supplied  with  water  as  the  Im- 
perial valley,  and  as  water  it  is  a 
wonder.  Without  seeing  it  no  one 
would  believe  that  water  could  hold 
so  much  mud,  or  even  half  as  much. 
Little  eddies  in  the  irrigation  canals 
and  ditches  are  shown  only  by  the 
way  that  the  dirt  moves.  Sometimes 
in  the  year  the  water  is  almost  said 
to  resemble  molasses  in  thickness, 
which  is  an  exaggeration,  but  for 
sure  the  water  is  thick.  It  has  been 
figured  out  that  the  amount  of  silt 
deposited  in  the  valley  in  a  year 
would  cover  53  square  miles  a  foot 
deep,  or  one  square  mile  53  feet  deep. 
Such  an  amount  of  silt  has  its  dis- 
advantages, but  from  the  standpoint 
of  fertility  it  is  invaluable,  as  it 
makes  the  richest  soil  possible.  Like- 
wise it  is  lighter  tlian  most  Imperial 
valley  soil  and  improves  the  texture. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
deposited  in  the  canals  and  dredgers 
have  to  go  over  the  canals  frequent- 
ly to  clean  them  out.  Already  the 
canals  are  elevated  several  feet  above 
the  natural  level  of  the  country  and 
in  a  hundred  years  from  now  there 
is  no  telling  where  they  will  be. 

One  good  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  there  is  a  nice  and  uniform 
slope  to  the  land  toward  the  center, 
which  enables  canals  to  carry  far 
more  water  than  they  otherwise 
would,  while  the  swift  current  car- 
ries more  sediment  than  would  a 
more  level  canal. 

The  whole  valley  is  below  sea 
level  and  develops  the  peculiar 
feature  of  water  running  away  from 
the  ocean  rather  than  toward  it. 

The  water  costs  but  50  cents  an 
acre  foot  and  it  can  be  had  when  re- 
quested within  three  days  or  less. 
Ditch  water  is  also  the  only  water, 
as  wells  are  possible  only  in  certain 
sections,  and  the  result  is  that  ditch 
water  is  used  for  everything,  home 
use  as  well  as  for  stock  and  irriga- 
tion. The  regular  thing  is  to  have 
settling  basins  to  let  the  water  clear 
and  to  pump  the  water  from  these 
with  windmills  or  otherwise  into 
tanks.  Where  town  water  works  are 
situated  the  silt  gives  somewhat  of  a 
I)roblem,  and  unless  the  location  is 
moved  there  will  be  a  good  sized 
hill  at  the  water  plant  of  each  town 
in  a  half  a  century  or  so.  On  the 
farm  it  don't  matter.  Under  all  con- 
ditions the  cheapness  and  abundance 
of  the  water  more  than  makes  up  for 
any  expense  of  caring  for  canals,  etc., 
and  the  silt  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
fertilizer  imaginable.  The  silt  on 
naturally  rich  soil  and  the  alfalfa 
adding  its  richness  must  make  soil 
robbery  here  almost  an  impossibility 
with  any  sort  of  good  farming. 
Some   Special  Crops. 

The  great  facts  of  rich  soil,  abun- 
dant water  and  high  productivity  are 
but  a  part  of  the  special  advantages 


possessed  by  this  part  of  California. 
Leaving  the  special  adaptability  of  al- 
falfa to  the  side,  almost  every  crop 
grown  is  so  much  earlier  than  sim- 
ilar crops  elsewhere,  or  is  so  much 
different  for  some  other  reason  that 
the  county  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  or 
in  the  same  class  with  the  Coachella 
valley,  adjoining  Imperial  on  the 
north.  As  a  rule  earliness  is  the 
feature  that  puts  the  profit  in  nearly 
everything  grown. 

Cantaloupes  were  about  the  first 
thing  appreciated  along  this  line. 
Last  year  3,419  carloads  were  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  early 
that  the  Imperial  melons  take  the 
best  prices  in  every  section.  They 
are  planted  in  January  if  weather 
permits  and  had  several  leaves  by 
March  1,  this  year.  They  have  been 
so  profitable  that  nearly  the  limit  of 
profitable  acreage  has  been  reached. 
Watermelons  are  also  early.  Most 
are  small,  but  of  the  finest  flavor. 
Less  than  500  cars  are  sliipped,  owing 
to  freight  charges. 

.Asparagus  is  another  early  vege- 
table on  a  secure  foundation.  This 


is  of  a  radically  different  type  from 
the  v^hite,  fleshy  Sacramento  river 
asparagus.  It  is  long  and  green  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  edible 
flesh,  and  goes  mostly  to  the  Chicago 
market,  which  will  take  only  green 
"grass."  Thus  it  has  no  competition 
until  Eastern  "grass"  is  ready,  and 
shipments  go  on  from  early  in  Febru- 
ary to  early  in  May,  or  thereabouts. 
McPherrin  &  Rood  of  Imperial  re- 
ceived over  $280  per  acre,  f.  o.  b.  sta- 
tion in  1913,  and  others  growers  in 
proportion,  according  to  care  in  pro- 
duction and  shipping.  The  grass  is 
shipped  in  small  packages,  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper. 

Fruits  All  Different. 
We  hear  a  lot  said  about  fruits,  but 
actually  they  have  at  present  next  to 
no  importance  with  few  exceptions, 
and  nobody  knows  certainly  whether 
Imperial  is  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
fruit  sections  of  California  or  not,  or 
what  most  varieties  will  do.  The 
subject  is  so  very  interesting  to  all 
fruit  men  that  a  special  article  may 
be  given  to  the  subject  later.  Tlicre 
are  some  big  surprises  in  the  valley 


and  several  lots  of  horticultural  rules 
apparently  don't  hold  good. 

Grapes  are  a  fruit  that  has  won  a 
place  on  the  Imperial  map  for  cer- 
tain, as  there  are  about  a  thousand 
acres  of  table  varieties  that  coine 
several  weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
California  grapes.  The  growth  and 
early  fruiting  is  a  marvel,  as  is  for 
that  matter,  the  case  with  most  other 
fruits.  Malagas,  Muscats  and  seed- 
less varieties  are  most  grown,  and  a 
Persian  variety,  which  is  worthless 
elsewhere  in  California,  but  a  fine 
producer,  shipper  and  seller  there, 
and  the  earliest  grape  grown  to  boot. 

.Apricots  have  also  a  good  acreage 
and  ripen  so  soon  and  bear  so  well 
that  the  fruit  men  have  a  fine  market. 
They  claim  that  a  fine  canning  and 
drying  product  can  be  obtained,  but 
shipping  takes  all  produced  now. 
Early  shipping  peaches  are  also  com- 
ing into  favor. 

Only  dooryard  olive  trees  are  yet 
grown,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  trees 
produce  very  heavily  of  very  large 
fruit  of  fine  size.  Figs  are  another 
fruit  with  unique  features  that  will 


be  spoken  of  again,  as  will  certain 
other  fruits. 

Citrus  fruits  endure  the  winters 
well,  though  they  were  hurt  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913.  Pomcioes  seem  to  out- 
class oranges  and  lemons  in  vigor 
of  tree  and  quality  of  fruit.  The 
peculiar  condition  exists  that  the 
quality  is  excellent,  superior,  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  other  South- 
ern California  fruit,  although  a  humid 
and  not  a  hot  dry  atmosphere  is  gen- 
erally considered  necessary  for  best 
results. 

Oranges  are  early,  like  Tulare 
oranges,  or  earlier,  but  F.  Heiny  of 
Brawley,  who  has  given  the  matter 
special  attention  believes  that  the 
Navelencia  is  the  only  orange  whoso 
quality  is  highly  meritorious,  and 
that  this  variety  is  preferable  to  the 
navel  and  the  Valencia. 

Dates  Rival  Arabia. 

There  are  two  great  crops  in  Im- 
perial that  have  come  to  stay  and  be 
famous  which  as  yet  are  unknown 
commercially  to  nearly  all  California 
— dates  and  cotton.  Dates  are  in 
nearly  every  dooryard  and  on  every 


street,  and  have  proved  a  striking 
success,  although  they  are  as  yet  too 
few  to  make  a  big  acreage. 

The  climate  rivals  that  of  Arabia 
for  date  prosperity,  but  Arabia  is  out- 
.classed  for  irrigation  supplies  and 
scientific  methods,  and  the  best  varie- 
ties of  the  world  iiave  been  found. 
King  Cotton  Enthroned. 

The  stranger  might  consider  cot- 
ton a  hobby  in  California,  but  leav- 
ing out  alfalfa,  which  is  a  matter  of 
course,  cotton  is  being  given  more 
attention  than  any  crop  in  the  val- 
ley. It  started  commercially  only  in 
1909  and  had  one  bad  year  through 
inexperienced  growers,  but  there  will 
be  probably  60,000  to  70,000  acres 
this  year.  Xowhere  in  .\merica  has 
better  cotton  land  been  found.  The 
cotton  land  of  the  South  does 
not  touch  it.  The  )-ield  averaged  a 
little  less  than  a  bale  to  the  acre  in 
spite  of  inexperience,  late  plantings 
and  much  poor  farming,  and  reaches 
often  two  bales  per  acre.  Maturally, 
the  cotton  differs  from  .Southern  cot- 
ton as  the  climate  differs,  and  the 
difference  is  in  California's  favor. 
The  harvest  season  is  long,  the  lint 
clean  and  of  fine  quality,  bringing  a 
premium  for  the  common  short 
staple,  though  long  staple  cotton. 
Durango  or  Egyptian,  is  worth  still' 
more  and  may  take  the  acreage  uiti-' 
mately.  We  may  have  more  on  this 
later. 

The  Simple  Life. 

A  person  can  no  more  tell  of  the 
climate  and  crops  of  Imperial  valley 
in  a  short  space  than  he  can  do 
justice  to  California,  but  one  can 
gather  from  the  above  that  this  part 
of  California  is  adding  to  the  already 
great  reputation  of  our  State. 

Life  strikes  one  as  being  simple 
and  natural  there.  Business  blocks 
are  substantial  and  fine,  but  through 
the  absence  of  real  cold  weather  or 
rain  and  dampness  the  houses  need 
not  to  be  built  with  little  thought  of 
heat,  rain  or  dampness.  They  are 
thus  often  little  more  than  shells,  tent 
cottages  and  such,  especially  while 
the  farm  is    being  put  on  its  feet 

The  old  saying  of  a  farmer  build- 
ing his  barn  first  and  house  latir 
means  nothing  here,  for  you  doi.'t 
see  any  barns,  chicken  houses  or  any 
such  thing.  The  standard  barn  is  to 
put  up  some  posts,  put  on  a  light 
frame  work  and  cover  with  branches 
and  straw  for  shade  for  cattle  or 
chickens.  Everything  else  is  out  of 
doors  and  needs  no  shelter.  Crops 
are  left  out  in  the  open  and  are  as 
good  there  as  anywhere.  A  family 
can  camp  while  the  farm  is  being  es- 
tablished and  all  labor  and  capital  put 
into  stock  and  land  improvement,  not 
buildings. 

Although  the  country  is  so  new, 
and  as  a  desert  so  barren,  the  rapid 
growth  of  trees  makes  it  look  old  and 
well  established.  Cottonwoods  line 
many  canals  and  eucalyptus  others, 
or  act  as  windbreaks  and  give  shade 
to  livestock  and  wood  for  the  home 
or  town.  Everywhere  one  looks  trees 
in  rows  or  clumps  add  variety  to  the 
landscape. 

Although  the  advance  has  been 
rapid,  it  is  more  rapid  now  than  ever. 
There  are  about  300,000  acres  under 
canals,  though  not  all  irrigated,  .md 
at  least  100,000  acres  more  will  be  ir- 
rigated in  just  a  short  time:  Before 
long  there  will  be  half  a  million  acres 
under  irrigation,  unrler  present  ex- 
pectations, plus  a  srood  acreage  in  tlie 
part  of  the  valley  that  is  in  Mexi' 

Years  ago  a  Cnlil'ornian  who  kni 
irrigation    said:     ".\n    ideal  country 
would  be  to  have  all  the  moisture  fall 
as  snow  in  the  mountains  and  none  in 
the  valley."   The  ideal  in  effect  is  in 
Imperial,  a  land  of  little  rain  and  lots 
of  irrigation  water.   It  has  as  well  i 
wonderful  rich  and  deep  soil,  a  w  n- 
derful   climate,    almost    an  a'' 
round   growing  season,   a  woi 
history  and  a   fine  lot  of  Amu  ' 
citizens  establishing  happy,  pros'nr- 
ous  homes.    It  adds  new  and  striking 
features  to  California  agriculture. 


National    date    farm    near  Ileber. 
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Ways  of  Improving  Irrigation  Methods 


'X'HE  fact  that  California  owes  so 
•'■  much  to  irrigation  shows  of  itself 
the  necessity  for  the  proper  saving 
and  utilization  of  the  water  that  is 
brought  into  the  canals.  This  whole 
subject  of  "In- 
creasing the 
Duty  of  Water" 
is  thus  as  im- 
portant as  t  h  e 
matter  of  de- 
veloping new  ir- 
rigation s  u  p  - 
plies.  It  is  the 
theme  of  a  cir- 
cular from  the 
U  n  i  V  ersity  of 
Califo  r  n  i  a  by 
Professor  B.  A. 
Etcheverry,  the 
leading  features 
of  w  hi  c  h  are 
given  here. 

The  import- 
ance of  obtain- 
ing the  highest 
duty  of  water  is 
apparent  when 
it  is  realized 
that  the  avail- 
able water  sup- 
ply, when  fully 

developed,  will  only  serve  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  area  of  land  adapted 
to  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
region,  and  that  wasteful  irrigation 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  irrigated  lands  becom- 
ing unfit  for  crop  production  through 
water-logging  and  the  accumulation 
of  alkali  salts  in  the  surface  soil. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while 
the  duty  of  water  is  affected  by  a 
number  of  factors,  the  most  important 
is  the  value  of  the  water.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  high  duty  of 
water  obtained  in  Southern  California 
or  elsewhere  where  the  value  of  water 
is  high,  as  compared  with  the  lower 
duty  obtained  in  localities  with  a  more 
abundant  and  cheaper  water  supply. 
In  the  Riverside  district,  in  Southern 
California,  where  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  10  inches,  the  gross  duty 
on  9,000  acres  of  land  irrigated  by  the 
Riverside  Water  Company's  system 
averaged  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
a  depth  of  about  2.3  feet.  About  a 
third  of  this  tract  was  in  alfalfa  and 
the  remainder  mostly  in  citrus 
orchards,  both  of  these  crops  having 
a  greater  water  rc<|uiremcnt  than 
deciduous  trees.  In  Pomona,  South- 
ern California,  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  by  pumping  on  alfalfa  fields 
averaged  2.3  feet  for  the  season  of 
1904;  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  about 
20  inches,  but  the  rainfall  for  the  pre- 
ceding winter  was  only  9.1  inches; 
yields  of  5  to  9  tons  of  cured  hay  per 
acre  were  common.  From  citrus 
orchards  the  duty  on  about  3,000  acres 
in  the  Pomona  district  averaged  about 
0.8  foot.  As  compared  to  these  lacli- 
ties  in  Southern  California,  the 
average  gross  duty  for  the  arid  region, 
as  obtained  by  the  Irrigation  Investi- 
gations of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  about  4>^  acre  feet 
per  acre  for  all  crops. 

Reasons  for  Losses. 

The  losses  of  water  which  produce 
a  low  duty  are: 

1.  The  loss  which  occurs  by  seep- 
age and  evaporation  in  the  convey- 
ance of  water  in  canals. 

2.  The  loss  by  deep  percolation  into 
the  soil. 

3.  The  loss  of  soil  moisture  by 
evaporation. 

4.  The  loss  of  water  by  surface  run- 
oflF  or  waste  at  the  ends  of  fields  or 
furrows. 

The  difference  between  the  gross 
duty  and  net  duty  represents  the  ex- 
tent of  the  conveyance  losses  or  the 
eflficiency  of  the  system.  Measure- 
ments made    by   the    Irrigation  In- 


vestigations of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service,  show  that 
in  a  new  canal  system  of  unlined 
earth  canals  the  water  delivered  to 


cent  per  square  foot.  Cement  mortar 
lining  1  inch  thick  costs  about  2  to  4 
cents  per  square  foot.  Cement  con- 
crete 2  inches  thick  costs  from  about 
4  to  6  cents,  and  3  inches  thick  from 


Concrete  lined  oaual  In   Western   Yolo  footlilUs. 


the  farms  is  probably  no  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  water  diverted.  For 
old  canals  in  good  condition  the  ef- 
ficiency may  be  increased  to  05  or  70 
per  cent. 

Seepage  Surpasses  Evaporation. 

The  conveyance  losses  are  due  to 
evaporation  as  well  as  percolation, 
but,  contrary  to  a  common  belief,  the 
losses  by  evaporation  from  flowing 
water  in  a  canal  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  of  seepage.  The 
average  daily  evaporation  for  the  ir- 
rigation season  will  generally  not  ex- 
ceed about  one-quarter  inch  per  day, 
which  is  from  3.5  to  75  times  less  than 
the  rates  of  seepage  losses  previously 
given.  The  greater  proportionate  con- 
veyance loss  of  water  for  stnall  canals 
than  for  larger  ones  shows  the  econo- 
my of  water  to  be  gained  by  adopting 
the  practice  of  rotation  for.  the  oper- 
ation of  the  smaller  laterals  at  least 
and  by  planning  the  systems  so  as  to 
shorten  as  much  as  possible  the 
mileage  "of  sinaller  ditches.  The  con- 
veyance loss  can  be  further  decreased 
by  tlie  proper  location  of  canals,  so 
as  not  to  pass  through  very  porous 
ground,  and  by  not  using  too  deep  a 
cut  where  such  a  cut  will  reach  a 
porous  subsoil. 

How  Linings  Save  Water. 

In  regard  to  the  great  saving  that 
can  be  made  by  lining  canals,  Prof. 
Etcheverry  says: 

1.  .\.  good  oil  lining,  constructed 
with  heavy  asphalt  road  oil,  applied 
on  the  ditch  sides  and  bed  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  gallons  per  square  yard, 
will  stop  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
seepage. 

2.  A  well  constructed  clay  puddle 
lining  is  as  efficient  as  a  good  oil 
lining. 

3.  A  thin  cement  mortar  lining 
about  1  inch  thick,  made  of  one  part 
cement  to  four  of  sand,  will  prevent 
75  per  cent  of  the  seepage. 

4.  A  first-class  concrete  lining,  3 
inches  thick,  made  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  two  of  sand  and  four  of 
gravel,  will  stop  95  per  cent  of  the 
seepage. 

5.  A  wooden  lining,  when  new,  is  as 
efficient  as  a  concrete  lining,  but 
after  two  or  three  years  repairs  and 
maintenance  will  become  an  impor- 
tant item,  and  by  the  end  of  eight  or 
ten  years  it  will  necessitate  complete 
renewal. 

Lining  Costs. 

The  cost  of  an  oil  lining  where  oil 
can  be  bought  at  California  prices 
(about  2  cents  a  gallon)  is  about  Yt 


about  6  to  8  cents  a  square  foot. 
These  prices  do  not  include  the  trim- 
ming and  preparation  of  the  ditch  be- 
fore the  lining  is  put  on.  which  would 
add  from  ?4  to  lYi  cents  per  square 
foot.  The  cost  of  a  clay  lining  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  nearness  of  the 
canal  to  suitable  clay.  If  clay  is  close 
at  hand  it  can  be  hauled  and  spread 
on  the  canal,  then  either  tramped  in 
by  cattle  or  worked  in  by  dragging 
chains  over  it,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1 
cent  per  square  foot,  but  there  are 
localities  where  enough  money  has 
been  spent  on  clay  linings  to  pay  for 
a  good  concrete  lining.  Wooden  lin- 
ing has  been  used  in  very  few  cases, 
and  the  cost  of  such  a  lining  built  of 
2-inch  lumber  nailed  on  sills  and  side 
yokes  will  often  be  as  much  as  that 
of  a  2-inch  concrete  lining  and  not 
nearly  as  durable. 

Tlie  disadvantages  of  the  cheaper 
linings  are  the  following:  An  oil 
lining  stops  only  a  part  of  the  seepage 
losses,  and  while  it  will  resist  erosion 
well,  it  probably  will  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  for  more  than  one 
season  utiless  a  high  velocity  is  used, 
and  it  will  not  stop  the  activities  of 
burrowing'  animals.  Oil  linings  have 
not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  deter- 
mine their  durability.  Clay  puddle 
will  not  prevent  the  burrowing  of 
animals  and  weeds  grow  rapidly,  es- 
pecially since  the  velocity  of  the  water 
must  be  small  in  order  to  prevent  the 
eroding  .or  washing  of  the  lining. 
Advantages  of  Concrete  Lining. 

.'\  concrete  lining  has  none  of  the 
above  disadvantages,  and  it  meets  the 
rcf|uirements  of  a  good  lining  better 
than  any  other  material.  The  only 
objection  is  its  higher  first  cost.  But 
where  water  is  valuable  its  expense  is 
well  justified. 

The  feasibility  of  using  concrete 
linings  will  depend  on  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  water  loss  and  on  the 
necessity  for  prevention  of  waterlog- 
ging of  the  land  below  by  the  seepage 
water.  Other  benefits  which  must  be 
considered  are  the  decreased  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  and  the 
greater  safety.  There  are  no  weeds 
to  contend  with,  no  breaks  to  mend, 
and  consequently  the  cost  of  patrol- 
ling is  largely  eliminated.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a  higher  ve- 
locity can  be  given  to  the  water  in  a 
concrete  lined  canal,  and  a  smaller 
and  better  form  of  canal  can  be  used, 
which,  especially  on  a  sidehill,  will 
materially  decrease  the  cost  of  exca- 
vation. But  even  when  only  the 
value  of  the  water  loss  is  considered, 


it  does  not  require  a  large  loss  nor  a 
very  high  price  for  water  for  this  an- 
nual value  to  represent  the  interest 
and  depreciation  on  a  capital  sufficient 
to  put  in  a  first-class  concrete  lining. 

Conclusions. 
This  circular 
also  speaks  of 
the  saving  that 
can  be  made  by 
the  farmer  him- 
self by  the  use 
of  short  runs, 
deep  furrows, 
c  o  m  p  a  ratively 
large  heads, 
prop  e  r  cultiva- 
tion and  other 
efficient  m  e  t  h- 
ods.  The  con- 
clusions of  the 
whole  matter 
show  the  vast 
saving  that  is 
possible.  It  is 
said: 

These  losses 
when  assembled 
indicate  that  for 
an  average  irri- 
gation sys  tern 
the  conveyance 
loss  may  be  fully  40  per  cent 
of  the  water  diverted,  and  of 
the  amount  delivered  25  per  cent 
or  more  may  be  lost  by  deep  percola- 
tion, 25  per  cent  may  be  lost  by  soil 
evaporation,  and  10  per  cent  lost  by 
surface  run-off;  the  total  of  these 
losses  would  be  76  per  cent  of  the 
water  diverted. 

Where  the  value  of  the  water  will 
justify  it,  concrete  linings  will  de- 
crease the  conveyance  loss  to  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  water  diverted;  the 
deep  percolation  loss,  where  water  is 
used  with  care,  could  be  very  nearly 
entirely  prevented,  and  would  proba- 
bly not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the 
water  applied;  the  evaporation  loss, 
where  the  crops  will  permit  deep  fur- 
row irrigation  and  cultivation,  will 
probably  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of 
the  water  applied;  the  surface  run-off 
loss  or  waste  can  be  eliminated.  The 
total  losses  for  these  conditions  will 
be  about  27  per  cent. 

To  sum  up  these  results  based  on 
experiments  typical  and  representative 
of  irrigation  practice  in  the  West,  it 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  water  supply  diverted 
from  the  stream  is  wasted  or  lost, 
but  that  by  adopting  means  of  con- 
servation which  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  irrigated  dstricts  where 
water  is  valuable  the  waste  and  loss 
may  be  so  decreased  that  the  water 
supply  will  serve  two  or  three  times 
the  area  served  with  the  irrigation 
methods  now  prevailing  in  many  sec- 
tions. 


New  Woolly  Aphis  Control 

Mr.  T.  Machida  of  Japan  has  re- 
cently found  a  very  satisfactory  wash 
formula  which  has  been  found  to  be 
of  much  value  in  the  control  of  the 
woolly  apple  aphis.  1 1  is  recommenda- 
tions for  the  various  ingredients  to  be 
used  are  as  follows: 

Rape-seed  oil,  3  1-3  pints. 

Sulphur,  1  1-2  ounces. 

Turpentine,  7  1-3  ounces. 

The  rape-seed  oil  should  be  boiled 
alone  for  a  very  short  time,  followed 
by  adding  the  turpentine  slowly,  stir- 
ring continually  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Stir  in  tlie  required 
amout  of  well  crushed  sulphur.  Use 
a  strong  fire  and  allow  to  cool,  when, 
the  mixture  assumes  a  darkish  color. 
Paint  the  attacked  parts  of  fruits 
trees.  This  wash  can  also  be  recom- 
mended for  use  in  the  control  of  other 
aphids  and  the  destruction  of  their 
eggs. — Monthly  Bulletin  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture. 
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Profitable  Dairying  in  the  Imperial  Valley 


'X'lIE  biggest  thing  in  Imperial 
county  by  far,  outside  of  the 
alfalfa,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
nearly  everything  there,  is  dairying. 
The  advance  in  this  industry  has 
been  spectacu- 
lar. In  the  year 
ending  Septem- 
ber 3  0,  19  1  2, 
there  were  pro- 
duced four  mil- 
lion odd  pounds 
of  butter;  in 
1  9  1  3,  5,398,228 
pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau — 
where  a  decade 
before  there  was 
little  more  than 
a  d  e  s  e  rt,  and 
progress  is  be- 
ing made  more 
rapidly  than 
ever. 

Just  the  con- 
ditions under 
which  dairying 
is  done  can  be 
described  by  tell- 
ing of  a  partic- 
ular dairy,  that 
o  f  Mc  Pherrin 
and  Rood,  near 
the  town  of  Im- 
perial, being 
typical  and  well 
managed.  In  fact 

some  features  upon  it  are  worthy  of 
emphasis  as  being  a  great  improve- 
ment  over  usual  methods. 

On  tin's  place  there  are  given  to 
dairying  110  acres,  plus  small  space 
for  barns  and  yard,  and  land  oc- 
cupied by  irrigating  ditches  and 
roadways.  This  land  keeps  102 
milking  cows,  two  bulls,  eight  head 
of  horses  for  general  farm  work  and 
enough  young  stock  to  make  a  total 
of  150  head.  A  small  amount  of  cot- 
ton seed  is  purchased  for  the  cows, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  many  hogs 
are  turned  off  every  year  and  alfalfa 
provides  a  big  part  of  their  feed. 
These  figures  show  fertile  soil  and 
fine  management.  The  cows  like- 
wise are  tine  producers  and  so  good 
'eeders  also. 

Pasturing  Universal. 

A  foundation  fact  in  Imperiaf 
county  dairying  is  that  the  cows 
are  pastured  continuously.  Further- 
more, there  is  good  pasture  at  all 
times.  Hay  is  fed,  but  it  is  rather 
a  supplement  to  pasture  than  a 
basis.  Pasturing  is  called  for  by  the 
hot  summers,  which  makes  it  more 
desirable  to  feed  green  than  to  cut 
hay.  Furthermore,  the  soil  is  so 
heavy  that  proper  pasturing  does 
very  little  injury  to  a  stand,  pos- 
sibly no  injury  at  all,  and  the  green 
feed  is  so  much  better  for  the  cows 
than  dry  hay  that  as  heavy  milk 
production  per  acre  may  possibly 
be  secured  by  pasturing  as  by  any 
practicable  system  of  intensive  cul- 
ture. These  facts  will  indicate  clear- 
ly the  fundamental  features  of  Im- 
perial Valley  dairying. 

The  leading  feature  of  pasture 
methods  on  this  place  is  probably 
the  fact  that  the  ranch  is  divided 
into  small  ^fields  of  about  10  acres 
each,  so  th'at  the  cows  may  eat  the 
\lfalfa  down  quickly  and  thoroughly 
and  be  moved  from  one  field  to  an- 
other with  little  delay.  This  gives 
almost  as  little  setback  to  alfalfa  as 
if  it  were  made  into  hay  and  is  one 
reason  for  the  large  acre  production 
on  the  ranch.  The  cows  are  di- 
vided into  two  herds,  pure  bred 
Jerseys,  and  grades.  Thus,  there 
will  be  about  35  or  40  pure  bred 
cows  on  one  pasture  and  65  grades 
on  another. 

Small  fields  are,  of  course,  a 
standard  method  of  pasturing  al- 
falfa,    and     the     most  interesting 


thing  to  most  readers  will  be  the 
method  of  handling  tilings  in  win- 
ter. Alfalfa  has  a  long  growing 
season  in  Imperial,  almost  12  months 
long.    Cuttings  may  be  made  snme- 


and  bad  for  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
also  inconvenient,  as  cows  move 
around  and  cause  trouble  for  each 
other  and  the  milkers.  The  milking 
shed  here  is  shaped  like  an  "E"  with 


Model  Jersey  Herd  and  Dairy  Barn.  >ear  Ilcber. 


times  as  late  as  December  1  and  much 
alfalfa  the  first  week  in  .March  looked 
as  if  it  needed  cutting,  but  the  farm- 
ers apparently  did  not  think  so,  or 
were  waiting  until  they  had  to  put 
the  machines  on.  Delayed  cuttings 
are  as  common  there  as  anywhere. 

Well,  early  in  October,  or  as  soon 
as  the  weather  cools  up  a  bit.  Mr. 
Rood  starts  sowing  barley  in  his  al- 
falfa. As  soon  as  the  cows  have  eaten 
down  a  field  he  puts  on  the  renovator 
and  discs  and  double  discs  it,  then 
sows  80  pounds  of  barley  to  the  acre. 
When  the  cows  are  taken  off  the 
next  field  that  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  until  by  about  the  middle  of 
November  all  eleven  field.s  have  been 
cultivated  and  planted  to  barley. 

That  80  pounds  was  no  mistake. 
Mr.  Rood  plants  that  amount  so  as 
to  have  as  fine  a  quality  of  hay  or 
pasture  as  possible.  Less  seed  by 
far  would  do,  but  the  barley  would  be 
coarser.  Then,  of  course,  less  seed 
will  sprout  in  alfalfa  than  on  clean 
plowed  ground. 

When  the  cows  come  back  to  the 
first  field,  six  or  seven  weeks  after 
planting,  the  barley  is  still  rather 
small,  but  by  the  second  pasturing  it 
is  fine  and  vigorous.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  get  plenty  green  feed  all 
winter,  as  w'ould  not  be  the  case  if 
the  alfalfa  were  left  to  itself,  and  the 
barley  gives  lots  of  feed.  Barley  also 
balances  up  alfalfa  nicely  and  gives 
the  cows  a  valuable  change  of  diet. 
Foxtail  does  not  bother  alfalfa  in  the 
valley  to  amount  to  anjthing,  so 
barley  planting  has  not  the  purpose 
of  smothering  foxtail,  as  is  the  case 
most  places. 

By  spring  some  fields  are  likely  to 
get  so  mucl)  ahead  of  the  cows  ihat 
they  have  to  be  cut  for  hay  and  three 
tons  of  hay  is  not  a  bad  yield.  Then 
as  summer  advances  the  barley  di- 
minishes in  growth  and  by  about  the 
middle  of  April  the  alfalfa  alone  holds 
sway  and  continues  to  do  so  until  fall 
again.  The  barley  growing  apparent- 
ly checks  the  alfalfa  not  at  all  and 
perhaps  does  it  good.  It  certainly 
does  much  better  than  it  would  if  it 
were  pastured  alone. 

Simple  Housing. 

Elsewhere  it  was  mentioned  that 
cattle  need  no  housing  beyond  a  roof 
for  shade  and  that  walls  were  totally 
unnecessary.  Many  dairymen  just 
milk  in  the  corrals,  which  is  dusty 


the  middle  arm  missing.  There  are 
no  walls  and  a  corrugated  roof.  The 
cows  go  to  their  stanchions  from  the 
inner  side  and  the  feed  is  put  in  the 
mangers  from  the  outer  side.  The 
cows  are  milked  at  2:30,  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  arc  fed  alfalfa  hay  with 
three  pounds  of  cotton  seed,  not  the 
meal,  but  the  seed  itself.  After  milk- 
ing they  are  put  on  pasture  again,  and 
always  being  quite  well  filled  with 
hay  and  well  accustomed  to  alfalfa 
pasture,  bloat  is  not  as  common  as 
might  be  expected. 

Cotton  Seed. 

Cotton  seed  is  the  great  feed  to  go 
with  alfalfa  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
There  arc  thousands  of  acres  of  cot- 
ton in  the  valley  and  lots  of  seed, 
which  is  sold  for  about  $15  per  ton, 
though  oil  mills  take  a  good  deal.  It 
gives  a  change  of  feed  for  the  cows 
and  balances  the  ration  up  at  bit,  so 
they  claim.  Cotton  seed  meal  would 
not  balance  up  alfalfa,  but  would 
make  it  more  unbalanced.  The  seed 
contains  good  supjilies  of  oil  and  so 
is  a  help.  Some  dairymen  claim  that 
the  cows  not  only  give  more  milk  and 
fat  as  a  result  of  feeding  the  seed, 
but  that  they  actually  are  able  to  feed 
the  fat  into  the  milk,  that  is,  the  milk 
is  richer  when  seed  is  fed  than  when 
it  is  not.  .•\nyway,  cotton  seed  ij 
highly  favored  on  the  .McPherrin  and 
Rood  dairy,  as  well  as  others. 

Both  the  hay  that  is  fed  and  the 
cotton  seed  is  put  in  the  open  yard 
without  regard  to  shelter,  as  the  air 
continues  so  dry  that  the  feeds  are 
kept  in  perfect  condition. 

The  milk  house  behind  the  barn  is 
screened  on  all  sides,  walls  coming 
up  three  or  four  feet.  Otherwise, 
there  is  the.regiilar  equipment  of  an 
up  to  date  dairy  and  in  spite  of  the 
intense  heat  in  summer  the  cream 
goes  to  the  creamery  in  good  con- 
dition. Cream  in  the  valley  is  col- 
lected every  day  and  although  it 
may  sour,  if  it  is  produced  under 
good  conditions,  it  is  a  clean  sour 
and  makes  butter  that  brings  full 
price  in  the  markets.  The  cream 
cans  on  this  dairy  are  stood  in  tubs 
of  water  until  collected.  In  the 
wagon  the  cans  are  covered  with 
wet  sacking  and  sheltered  from  the 
sun  by  canvas. 

The  system  of  manure  disposal 
on  this  place   is  unique  and  good. 


Instead  of  having  the  regular  gut- 
ter behind  the  cows,  there  is  simply 
a  step  as  deep  as  an  ordinary  gut- 
ter and  about  three  feet  wide.  The 
manure  stays  here  and  the  urine 
runs  off  to  be 
caught  in  a  con- 
crete drain  and 
carried  to  a  pit, 
from  whence  it 
i  s  pumped  t  o 
the  irrig  a  t  i  o  n 
ditch  and  tlnis 
returns  fertility 
to  the  soil.  The 
system  is  much 
more  convenient 
than  washing 
manure  and  all 
to  a  pit  where 
there  would  be 
dif  f  i  c  u  1  t  y  in 
pumping  it  out. 

Likewise,  the 
arrangement  i  s 
more  convenient 
for  the  milkers. 

The  manure 
itself  is  hauled 
off  every  day 
and  applied  t  o 
an  aspa  r  a  g  u  s 
field.  McPher- 
rin and  Rood 
are  very  succes- 
ful   aspar  a  g  u  s 
growers  and  as- 
paragus  does 
best  with  plenty  humus  in  the  soil, 
so  the  dairying  is  a  very  valuable- 
adjunct  to  the  asparagus  culture. 
Watering  Methods. 
A    fundamental    reason     for  the 
success   is  the  method  of  watering 
the    cattle.      The    irrigation  water 
carries    mud    galore.     Commonly  it 
IS  run   into  settling  tanks  and  the 
cattle  drink   therefrom,  usually  get- 
ting a  good  deal  of  mud  in  the  pro- 
cess.    The    water   is   likely   to  be 
warm  and  possibly  somewhat  stag- 
nant as  well.     This  is  bad  for  the 
animals    and    some    live    stock  ail- 
ments are  attributed  to  the  muddy 
water. 

There  is  a  settling  basin  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  ranch  and  the 
clear  water  is  pumped  into  a  tank 
and  carried  from  there  by  under- 
ground pipes  to  (Irinking  troughs 
in  every  field,  being  cleaner,  co.iler 
and  better  than  under  the  old  way. 
It  is  the  same  water  used  at  the 
milk  house  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

This  dairy  is  only  about  three 
years  old,  but  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
successful  in  the  valley.  The  pure 
breds  are  of  high  standard  and  came 
in  part  from  the  Ladd  herd  in  Ore- 
gon. Their  leading  herd  bull,  Ere- 
bia's  Diploma  Boy,  is  an  excellent 
individual. 

Aside  from  the  quality  of  the 
stock,  the  design  of  the  barn,  the 
method  of  handling  alfalfa  and  tne 
system  of  watering,  as  well  a* 
strict  attention  to  details,  all  make 
the  dairy  a  good  example  of  what 
an  Imperial  Valley  dairy  ought  to 
be.  And  when  an  Imperial  Valley 
dairy  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  is 
something  to  be  proud  of. — D.  J.  W. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  college  of 
agrictilture  and  experiment  station, 
N«  farmer  should  be  without  the 
bulletins  of  these  institutions.  They 
deal  with  practical  matters  as  vital 
to  the  progressive  farmer  as  the  text 
book  is  to  the  school  boy. 

Don't  fail  to  enrich  your  m'^d  by 
good  healthy  reading  matter.  It  is  as 
necessary  as  enriching  the  soil. 

A  bran  mash  and  a  day  in  the  pas- 
ture will  be  good  for  the  horse  o£E 
bis  feed. 
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Permanency  of  Value  in  American  Beef 


■^By  M.  E.  Aldridge- 


NOW  that  the  tariff  is  removed,  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to 
the  cattle  raisers  and  farmers,  whose 
annual  income  is  largely  through  the 
sale  of  beef  cattle,  what  the  reckon- 
ing will  be. 

The  slump  in  cattle  prices  which 
occurred  directly  the 
bars  were  let  d  o  w  n, 
brought  the  beef  raisers 
to  a  more  poignant  un- 
derstanding of  what  tar- 
iff, means  than  all  the 
rant  of  political  argu- 
ment ever  accomplished. 

Those  of  optimistic 
tendency    anticipate  no 
pronounced  depress  i  o  n 
of  prices  that  will  con- 
tinue, hearkening  to  the 
authoritative  statement 
of    investigators  who 
aver  that  the  dread  of 
an  overwhelming  influx 
of  Canadian  cattle,  Ar- 
gentina stuff  and  South 
American  beef  cattle  are 
but  bogy  fears,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Argentina 
and   South   America — it 
is  alleged  upon  the  best 
authority — are  declining 
steadily    in    their  beef 
production,    while  the 
population  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing, the  actual  sup- 
ply being  300,000,000  to 
400,000,000  short  of  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  further  claimed,  au- 
thentically that  the  cattle 
are    such    that    do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  either  Eng- 
lish or  American  consumers  of  beef, 
being  merely  good  canning  stuff  at 
best.    In  time,  doubtless,  the  quality 
will  be  improved,  but  it  will  be  years 
and  years,  possibly  as  long  as  it  will 
take  America  to  replete  her  dimin- 
ished herd,  if  she  ever  does. 

Catiada  is  said  to  be  feeling  an 
actual  shortage  of  range  stock. 

Furthermore,  the  admission  \n  this 
country  of  the  entire  chilled  beef  from 
Argentina  and  Australia  met  with 
such  poor  approval  from  the  beef- 
eating  populace  of  America  as  to  dis- 
courage to  a  certain  extent  the  hand- 
ling of  it  by  the  meat  markets.  The 
unhappy  cattle  raiser  will  not  admit, 
either,  the  disadvantage  the  poor 
quality,  tick-infested  Mexican  steer 
and  cow  has  with  the  beef  steer  of  the 
United  Stales. 

In  a  land  where  such  lawlessness 
reigns  as  in  Mexico  there  is  little 
danger  of  that  country  becoming  a 
successful  competitor  with  America, 
where  her  cattle  are  bred  and  fed  for 
beef  under  most  congenial  conditions. 
Thus  the  merits  of  the  prime  quality 
of  American  home-grown  beef  must 
command  for  its  producer  its  own 
value  despite  abundant  supplies  of  an 
article  of  lesser  gastronomic  quality. 

The  stupendous  scarcity  of  beef 
cattle  in  this  country  is  of  course  be- 
yond question  or  comment,  and  un- 
limited time  will  be  required  to  bring 
it  anywhere  near  the  once  engrossing 
nunil)cr.  Tlie  drought  conditions  in 
the  East  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  which  com- 
pelled the  turning  of  so  many  cows 
and  heifers  into  market  notwithstand- 
ing the  warning,  imploring  cries 
emanating  from  every  agricultural 
publication  in  America,  and  the  never- 
lessening  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
veal  sacrificed  to  a  gluttonous  trade, 
regardless  of  prospects  for  future 
supplies,  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect 
for  years  to  come  in  high-priced 
American  beef. 

It  is  largely  those  of  pessimistic 
tendency  only  who  are  in  a  grouch 


over  the  present  outlook  of  the  beef 
situation  in  America. 

The  extraordinary  prices  paid  for 
beef  cattle  in  this  section  (Shasta 
county)  this  last  summer  keyed  the 
cattle  raisers  to  the  expectation  of 
prices  for  another  season's  output  of 


restrictions  by  the  occupancy  of  set- 
tlers, and  a  highly  improved  condi- 
tion from  the  scarcity  of  cattle  feed- 
ing over  it  in  recent  years,  the  same 
opportunities  await  the  cattle  raisers 
and  particlularly  the  farmers  to  pros- 
per in  the  business  of  raising  beef, 


Cattle   oa   Shasta   County  range. 


beef  beyond  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  that  could  have  possessed  the 
grower  a  few  years  ago — dreams  that 
were  probably  realized  the  summer 
of  1913  when  anything  in  the  line  of 
beef  found  a  throng  of  rivaling  pur- 
chasers readily  paying  from  12>4  to 
14  cents  a  pound.  Then  the  crash. 
The  tariff  removed,  a  shocking  thiid. 
The  optimistic,  though,  have  recov- 
ered enough  to  smile  and  hope.  The 
pessimistic  groan  and  wail  ruin.  All 
are  waiting. 

Doubtless  there  is  disappointment 
in  store  for  cattle  raisers  who  figured 
on  yet  higher  prices  for  their  beef  in 
1914,  many  even  withholding  cattle  in 
the  face  of  the  highest  prices  ever 
paid  for  beef.  How  much,  tlic  indi- 
vidual speculator  will  alone  know. 

Time  was,  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  in  this  country,  when 
the  local  beef  raisers  accepted  offers 
of  from  6  to  T/2  cent's  for  beef.  They 
could  afford  to  eat  beef  then  and 
everybody  ate  it.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
during  the  recent  era  of  high-priced 
beef  for  a  farmer  to  butcher  one,  and, 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  afford  to  eat 
much  of  it  and  would  find  a  very 
limited  market  for  that  which  he  was 
compelled  to  sell. 

.\Ithough  at  the  low  prices  paid  for 
beef  up  to  four  and  five  years  ago, 
cattle  raisers  grew  rich,  settlers  cre- 
ated homes  and  farmers  paid  off 
mortgages  with  apparently  no  greater 
struggle  than  during  the  much- 
mooted  more  prosperous  times  of  re- 
cent years. 

This  county  (Shasta)  contains  sev- 
eral retired  capitalist  cattle  raisers 
and  farmers,  who  produced  beef  as 
well  as  farmed,  and  who  have  made 
their  fortunes  during  a  period  of 
cheap  beef  at  prices  lower  than  ever 
again  will  occur  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  a  period,  too,  when  the 
range  was  so  overstocked  and  the 
cattle  so  poorly  cared  for  that  each 
spring  disclosed  the  range  strewn 
with  bleaching  bones  of  cattle  which 
had  failed  to  survive  a  storm  period 
for  the  want  of  feed  and  attention 
for  a  few  short  weeks. 

With   but   little   change   in  range 


now  as  then.  True,  much  of  the  once 
free  and  outside  range  is  now  owned 
by  lumber  syndicates,  while  the  forest 
reserve  system  controls  much  of 
the  outside  range,  each  demanding  re- 
muneration for  pasturage  privilege, 
and  the  forest  reserve  restricting  tiie 
number  of  head  permitted  to  range 
over  its  area. 

Even  the  railroad  companies,  owners 
of  vast  areas  of  land,  are  now  in 
many  sections  compelling  remunera- 
tion. Although  these  obstacles  are 
not  really  insurmountable  or  strictly 
prohibitive  to  the  following  of  the 
industry  of  cattle  raising,  they  great- 
ly handicap  and  of  necessity  increase 
the  cost  of  beef  production. 

However,  the  result  of  such  pro- 
cedure which  was,  or  is  becoming, 
oppressive  because  of  increasing 
stringency  of  demands  by  the 
powers  referred  to,  has  led  to  the 
forming  of  an  association  of  stock- 
men over  Northern  California  and  is 
called  Northern  California  Livestock 
.\ssociation.  Its  purpose  is  to  form 
a  body  of  sufficient  size  and  strcno'th 
that  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature will  hearken  to  their  call  for 
aid  and  protection. 

Prior  to  the  larger  association, 
local  associations  of  cattle  raisers 
collectively  rented  range  land  around 
their  home  districts,  thereby  con- 
trolling to  a  certain  extent  the  range 
their  cattle  Rraze  over.  By  such 
means  the  grazing  fees  became  a  less 
burden  to  the  •individual,  because  he 
paid  into  the  association  grazing  fees 
per  head. 

The  new  association  gives  advan- 
tages of  carefully  conserved  range, 
which  lessens  the  old  disastrous  loss 
of  cattle  by  the  badly  directed  or 
careless  manner  of  ranging  stock  as 
prevailed  in  "the   good  old  days." 

Another  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion over  the  old  indifferent  method 
is  the  very  wellbrcd  type  of  cattle 
that  now  generally  prevail.  Types 
are  bred  for  beef,  and  the  scrub 
stock  is  eliminated.  The  improved 
herds  are  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  take  chances  in  surviving  the 
rigors  of  bad  weather  browsing  as  of 


old  off  the  tops  of  young  firs,  cedar 
and  brush  that  crown  the  banks  and 
levels  of  deep  snow. 

Three  head  of  beef  steers  of  the 
present  type  represent  more  value  to 
their  owner  than    five  head   in  the 
days  of  the  raw  boned,  coarse  haired, 
leggy,    half    wild  and 
wholly  self-sustaining 
creature  which  crowded 
the  starved  range  years 
ago,    when,    even  then, 
cattle  raisers  grew  rich. 

Often  beef  buyers  have 
informed  the  beef  raisers 
here  that  meat  handlers 
and  dealers  in  beef  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land meat  markets  claim 
that  the  Shasta  county 
beef  cut  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  any  cattle 
brought  into  the  market, 
being  remarkable  for  fine 
grained,  juicy  and  well- 
marhlcd  meat,  a  quality 
attributed  to  the  cattle 
grazing  on  the  'podded, 
or  berry  bearing  and 
tender  -  twigged  brush, 
especially  the  podded 
blue  brush  which  grows 
so  abundantly,  spreading 
far  and  wide  over  the 
Shasta  hills.  Such  brows- 
ing, with  interv  en  i  n  g 
grassy  meadows  and 
other  grazing  facilities, 
obtaining  over  the  vast 
range,  with  proper  at- 
tention and  feed  dur- 
ing a  period  of  bad 
weather  in  winter,  must  result  in  a 
superior  beef  breed  distinguishing 
them  indeed  from  the  common  herd. 

Bearing  on  the  above  assertion  is 
that  of  John  T.  Craine,  judge  of  the 
beef  stock  exhibition  at  the  1913 
California  State  Fair,  who  also  said 
that  "beef  stock  in  California  ranked 
high." 

Little  should  the  cattle  raiser 
worry  over  the  removal  of  the  tariff. 
Though  the  price  decline  to  nearly 
half  the  present  price  the  people  can- 
not be  in  a  more  deplorable  condi- 
tion than  during  the  period  a  score 
of  years  ago  when  money  was  made 
raising  cattle  and  farmers  prospered 
despite  the  low  price  of  beef. 

Perhaps  if  cattle  prices  drop  lower, 
stockmen  and  farmers  can  afford 
once  more  to  enjoy  a  delectable  steak 
or  juicy  roast  without  sighing  over 
the  cost  of  it,  even  when  home 
grown. 

Dairy  Cattle  Performance. 

When  a  cow  will  produce  twenty 
times  her  own  weight  in  milk  in  a 
year,  she  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  When 
a  cow  will  produce  800  to  1,000  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  a  year,  she  is  a  prize. 

Such  records  as  these  are  found 
among  all  the  prominent  dairy  breeds 
and  they  are  increasing  in  number  in 
each  breed  at  a  most  satisfactory 
rate.  Just  now  there  is  a  competi- 
tion for  the  championship  in  milk 
and  butter  production  in  the  Guern- 
sey breed.  The  championship  of  that 
breed  is  ■  held  by  Spotswood  Daisy 
Pearl  and  her  owners  are  using  every 
means  to  improve  her  record,  while 
a  Pennsylvania  cow.  May  Rilma,  is 
contesting  her  championship  with 
vigor.  This  Pennsylvania  cow  has 
produced  811  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
nine  months,  and  both  she  and  the 
present  champion  are  being  fed  un- 
der the  most  improved  methods, 
which  include  a  variety  of  grain  and 
forage  and  the  addition  of  a  succu- 
lent ration,  such  as  beet  pulp  or 
.something  of  that  kind,  to  increase 
the  appetite  and  make  the  ration 
more  effective. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Tractor  Demonstration  at  West  Sacramento 


'T'HE  dates  for  the  proposed 
demonstration  of  gas  distillate 
and  oil  burning  traction  engines  and 
ground  working  tools  used  in  con- 
nection with  them  has  finally  been 
settled.  On  account  of  the  adverse 
weather  encountered  at  the  Fresno 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  date  of  the  meeting  announced 
for  Marysville  until  a  late  enough 
date  so  that  no  chances  would  be 
taken  with  unfavorable  weather.  In 
consequence,  after  giving  the  matter 
careful  investigation  and  taking  into 
account  the  wishes  of  all  concerned 
both  as  exhibitors  and  spectators, 
the  dates  settled  on  are  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  7,  8  and  9. 

The  place  of  meeting  has  also  been, 
changed  from  Marysville  to  Sacra- 
mento, and  in  consequence  all 
notices  given  heretofore  regarding 
Marysville  should  be  disregarded 
and  applied  to  Sacramento  for  the 
above-named  dates.  This  extension 
of  time  has  worked  in  many  ways  to 
the  i.dvantage  of  those  interested  in 
tractors  and  implements  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  additional  time  gives 
greater  opportunity  for  California 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  prepare 
for  the  event  in  a  fitting  manner, 
gives  more  of  them  the  chance  to 
enter  and,  above  all,  gives  times  for 
completing  every  little  detail  of  ar- 
rangement so  that  both  in  attendance 
and  machines  and  in  the  manner 
they  will  be  shown  the  onlooker  will 
see  a  more  highly  developed  and  a 
far  more  complete  show  than  would 
have  been  possible  at  an  earlier  date. 
As  evidence  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  be  given  by  this  demonstra- 
tion to  study  and  know  farm  tools, 
the  following  partially  complete  list 
is  given — by  the  opening  day  this 
should  be  considerably  increased,  but 
even  as  it  stands  there  are  enough 
entries  for  an  enormous  meeting: 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co., 
tractors. 

California  Moline  Plow  Company, 
showing  ground  working  tools. 

H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  showing 
tractors  and  tools. 

International  Harvester  Company, 
showing  tractors  and  implements. 

Hackney  Manufacturing  Company, 
showing  Hackney  auto  plow. 

Avery  Company,  showing  Avery 
ti  actors. 

Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 
showing  large  and  small  "Caterpillar" 
tractors. 

Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.,  showing  grad- 
ing tools. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company, 
showing  C.  L.  Best  "Tracklayer" 
tractors. 

Yuba  Construction  Company,  show- 
ing Yuba  ball  tread  tractors. 

Rumely  Products  Company,  show- 
ing "oil  pull"  and  "toehold"  tractors. 

Golden  Gate  Traction  Company, 
showing  "Golden  Gate"  tractor. 

Lambert  Company,  showing  "Lam- 
bert farm  and  road"  tractor. 

Samson  Iron  Works,  showing 
"Samson"  tractor. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  showing 
"Fairbanks-Morse"  oil  tractor. 

J.  I.  Case  Company,  showing 
tractors  and  agricultural  implements. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company,  show- 
ing plows  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Company, 
showing  plows  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

Killefer  Manufacturing  Company, 
deep  tilling  and  sub-soil  tools. 

Benicia  Iron  Works,  showing  "Be- 
nicia"  plows. 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  showing  imple- 
ments and  plows. 

There  will  be  also  road  grading 
tools  and  auto  trucks. 

The    same    general    plan    as  an- 


nounced and  carried  out  at  Fresno 
will  be  applied  at  the  Sacramento 
meeting.  There  will  be  no  contest 
features,  no  prizes,  ribbons,  awards 
or  judging.  It  -.vill  be  simply  a 
showing  of  the  various  machines 
doing  their  work  under  actual  aver- 
age farm  conditions.  No  "stunts"  or 
tests  or  freak  performances  will  form 
any  part  of  the  official  programme. 
In  every  way  it  is  planned  to  be 
conducted  as  a  serious  business 
demonstration  for  genuinely  inter- 
ested people  who  want  real  knowl- 
edge and  facts  about  all  tractors  in 
general  or  one  in  particular.  The 
meeting,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  entrants,  already  indicates 
that  it  may  be  the  largest  gathering 
of  its  kind  held  in   North  .'\merica. 

As  at  Fresno,  the  Sacramento  meet- 
ing will  be  under  the  field  direction 
of  Prof.  F.  L.  Peterson,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Farm  Mechanics  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  Davis.  Prof. 
Peterson  will  be  assisted  by  a  suf- 
ficiently large  committee  to  insure 
proper  care  to  everyone.  Special 
railroad  rates  of  one  fare  and  a  third 
Will  be  in  effect  on  both  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  railroads 
from  local  points  and  on  account  of 
the  central  location   of  Sacramento, 


'X'HE  recent  tractor  demonstration 
^  conducted  by  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  developed  a  great  interest  in  the 
varying  types  of  machines  and  in  the 
particular  services  that  each  is  best 
fitted  to  perform.  Yet  even  after  a 
person  has  found  a  machine  that  just 
suits  him  as  far  as  work  goes,  he  has 
to  think  something  about  fuel,  or 
rather,  the  matter  of  fuel  should  be 
one  of  the  leading  features  in  deter- 
mining the  selection  of  a  machine. 

At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
recently  there  was  an  address  by  an 
expert  on  fuels,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  different 
types  of  engines,  also  something  about 
the  method  of  combustion  that  may 
prove  of  much  value  in  the  life  of 
an  engine  and  its  efficiency.  The 
speaker  said: 

"Liquid  fuels  are  obtained  from 
crude  oil,  this  oil  being  found  in  a 
number  of  our  States  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries.  Each  locality  pro- 
ducing oil  has  characteristics  which 
may  differ  from  those  of  an  oil  taken 
from  a  field  immediately  adjoining. 

"The  base  of  solid  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Eastern  oils  in  general 
is  paraffine,  while  that  of  oils  origi- 
nating west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  some  other  localities,  is  as- 
phalt, while  in  Oklahoma  there  are 
mixed  bases. 

"Crude  oil,  owing  to  the  valuable 
unrefined  oils  which  it  holds,  is  not 
generally  used  for  fuel,  but  when  re- 
fined gives  several  liquids  which  can 
be  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  properly  de- 
signed engine. 

Effect  of  Hot  Engine. 

"Gravity,  distillation,  thermal  or 
heat  value  arc  combined  in  making 
a  perfect  fuel;  and  knowing  that  heat 
plays  considerable  part  in  the  action 
of  oil  fuel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
temperature  of  the  engine  also  has  a 
very  important  part  to  play  in  our 
consideration  of  fuels.  The  low  com- 
pression engine  runs  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  these  two  factors  mean 
long  life  for  any  engine,  with  free- 
dom from  repairs,  as  the  fewer  in- 


with  many  trains  per  day  and  with 
good  hotel  facilities,  there  is  every 
natural  reason  to  believe  an  attend- 
ance will  develop  rivaling  that  of 
the  State  Fair. 

Orchard  and  Farm  has  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  securing  land 
for  the  demonstration  in  a  part  of  the 
West  Sacramento  Company's  hold- 
ings. Approximately  six  hundred 
acres  are  available,  practically  adjoin- 
ing the  townsite  of  West  Sacramento; 
also  on  splendid  main  traveled  roads 
and  within  walking  distance  of  elec- 
tric lines.  The  location  is  favorable 
for  the  meeting,  both  in  the  matter 
of  location  and  in  character  of  soil 
for  such  work.  This  soil  will  allow 
demonstrations  of  every  type  of  large 
and  small  tractors;  also  of  every  kind 
of  tillage  tool.  It  thus  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  gathering. 

At  this  early  date  it  is  impossible 
to  publish  the  programme  for  each 
day '  for  the  reason  that  the  list  of 
entries  is  still  incomplete.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  however,  the  programme  will 
be  arranged  to  give  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  each  tractor.  In 
the  May  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
further  facts  will  be  given.  Each 
subscriber  and  reader  is  urgently  in- 


ternal strains  put  on  machinery  the 
longer  it  will  wear. 

'Tf  we  should  attempt  to  use  lower 
grade  of  fuels,  where  not  only  the 
gravity  is  low  but  the  distillation 
point  as  well,  we  must  in  some  way 
increase  the  temperature  in  the  en- 
gine to  insure  combustion,  and  this 
is  generally  accomplislied  by  increas- 
ing the  compression,  and  in  some 
instances  there  are  also  added  hoi 
chambers  or  bulbs. 

"This  increase  of  temperature  and 
increase  of  compression  also  increases 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs, 
and  the  builder  has  to  get  more 
money  for  this  type  of  engine,  because 
he  has  to  make  all  parts  heavier  to 
stand  the  enormous  str.iins  and  keep 
repairs  within  a  reasonable  amount. 
Water  Smoothes  Expansion. 

"Hot  water  is  mixed  with  a  fuel  to 
smooth  out  the  expansion  and  burn- 
ing of  the  charge  of  fuel.  .\s  soon 
as  the  fuel  is  ignited  in  the  cylinder 
the  heat  of  the  burning  oil  expands 
the  air,  driving  the  piston  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  converts  the 
fine  mist  of  water  into  steam,  which 
expands  into  the  heat  of  the  burning 
charge,  causes  a  chemical  change  in 
the  steam,  and  it  becomes  then  two 
gases — oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas. 
The  oxygen  gas  combining  with  the 
finely  divided  carbon  of  the  fuel 
allows  of  an  opportunity  of  the 
hydroen  gas  to  further  unite  with 
the  oxygen  carbon  combination  and 
all  three  burn.  The  carbon  forms  the 
base  of  this  combustible  combination, 
and  the  oxygen  supporting  the  com- 
bustion, the  carbon  is  consumed,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  per- 
fect combustion  in  a  low-compression 
oil  engine,  and  why  there  is  no  car- 
bon deposit  in  a  correctly  designed 
oil  engine.  Furthermore,  there  will 
be  found  considerable  carbon  deposit 
in  a  gasoline  engine,  there  being  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  carbon 
by  burning  it  as  provided  in  a  modern 
oil  engine. 

"By  burning  this  carbon  it  helps  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  engine, 
requiring  less  fuel,  and  the  entire 
series  of  operations  performed  in  the 
cylinder  on  an  oil  engine  makes  it 
without  question  our  most  economi- 
cal, best,  and  longest-life  type  of 
engine." 


vited  to  study  with  much  thorough- 
ness the  facts  about  the  iron  horse. 
Remember  the  dates.  May  7,  8  and  9. 
And  the  place,  Sacramento,  head- 
quarters to  be  Hotel  Sacramento. 
Further  additional  facts  may  be  ob- 
ta-ned  later  by  addressing  Orchard 
and  Farm. 


Canned  Cow  Feed 

While  ensilage  is  an  old  time  feed 
stuff  in  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  while  its  use  is  rapidly 
spreading  all  over  the  country,  it  has 
not  yet  received  the  attention  which 
it  deserves  in  the  Coast  region. 

California  is  developing  rapidly  as 
a  dairy  State  and  her  dairy  products 
now  rank  second  only  to  her  fruit 
products  in  value.  With  the  use  of 
ensilage,  these  products  could  be  im- 
mediately and  largely  increased  and 
the  expense  of  production  very  ma- 
terially lessened. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  de- 
partment of  live  stock  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition  not 
only  to  show  a  number  of  silos  filled 
with  ensilage,  but  to  show  the  en- 
silage cutting  machinery  in  motion 
in  the  fall  of  1914  and  during  the  Ex- 
position period;  and  also  to  show  the 
value  of  ensilage  as  a  feed  for  both 
beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

It  may  not  have  been  generally 
known  that  kafir.  milo  and  other  non- 
saccharine  sorghums  are  excellent 
material  from  which  to  make  ensilage, 
and  with  their  drought-resisting  prop- 
erties, they  will  insure  a  supply  of 
this  succulent  feed  during  the  dry 
periods  when  it  is  most  needed. 

There  will  be  no  exhibit  of  practi- 
cal utility  in  the  Exposition  grounds 
of  greater  value  than  the  exhibit  of 
silos  and  ensilage  in  the  department 
of  live  stock. 


Value  of  Straw  as  Fertilizer 

A  large  amount  of  straw  is  shipped 
from  a  county  in  Missouri  to  a  near- 
by paper  and  strawboard  factory. 
This  straw  brings  the  farmer 
about  50  cents  per  ton.  A 
county  agent  recently  found  a  pile 
of  about  1,000  tons  at  Sikeston  ready 
for  shipment.  He  computes  that  as  a 
fertilizer  this  straw  is  worth  $2.50 
per  ton  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a 
means  of  adding  organic  matter  to 
the  soil.  He  is  making  a  campaign  of 
the  county  in  an  attempt  to  show  the 
inadvisability  of  the  farmers  selling 
their  straw  and  urging  its  more  ex- 
tensive use  as  bedding  in  stables  and 
feed  lots.  Straw  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing on  fall  wheat  has  been  found  to 
practically  insure  a  good  stand  of 
clover  on  lands  where  clover  is  other- 
wise grown  with  great  difllculty. — U. 
S.  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

The  suggestion  regarding  the  value 
of  straw  as  fertilizer  will  hold  par- 
ticularly good  in  California  because 
our  soils  are  usually  very  poorly  sup- 
plied with  humus,  which  straw  would 
provide.  The  straw  also  would  make 
a  better  fertilizer  after  being  fed  to 
stock  of  some  kind  than  when  worked 
in  alone. 


WormG  in  Pigs 

The  Veterinary  College  at  .\mes, 
Iowa,  has  announced  the  following 
formula  for  the  eradication  of  worms 
in  pigs:  "Santonin,  one  grain  per 
thirty  to  80-pound  shoats:  areca  nut, 
one-half  ^rain  per  pound  live  weigiit; 
four  grains  santonin  is  the  maximum 
dose  for  a  large  hog.  Keep  the  hogs 
off  feed  for  twenty-four  hours.  -Mix 
enough  of  the  medicine  in  a  thiu  slop 
for  twenty  hogs.  Feed  in  a  clean 
trough.  Repeat  treatment  in  thirty 
days,  as  eggs  of  worms  in  the  intes- 
tines will  not  be  affected  by  this  treat- 
ment and  a  new  crop  of  worms  will 
result." 


Fuels  for  Tractor  Engines 


1 

,  ORCHARD    AND  FARM 

I 

Lessons  From  Tractor  Demonstrations 


THE  great  point  of  the  coming 
tractor  demonstration  will  not  be 
to  prove  that  tractors  can  do  good 
work — that  has  been  proved  already — 
but  it  will  be  to  develop  before  the 
onlookers  and  investigators  the 
adaptability  of  each  make  of  tractor 
present  for  some  special  kind  or  kinds 
of  work.  It  is  now  a  fact  that  "There 
is  a  tractor  for  every  need,"  and  the 
leading  feature  is  to  find  the  tractor 

for  the  need. 

Take  the  method  of  traction  alone. 
One  great  type  of  machines  have 
large  round  wheels.  Another  type 
runs  on  a  flat  surface,  that  is,  on  a 
belt  rather  than  a  wheel.  Then  the 
smaller  machines  have  all  sorts  of 
variations  in  a  tractor  bearing  surface, 
that  give  all  sorts  of  advantages  in 
the  way  that  the  weight  comes  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  condition  that 
the  ground  is  left.  All  of  these  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  examination 
or  careful  description. 

There  are  engines  of  various  types 
and  machines  that  burn  the  various 
kinds  of  fuel.  A  catalogue  will  show 
these  differences.  The  conduct  of  the 
demonstration,  however,  will  liave  a 
special  value  in  tlie  fact  that  the  fuel 
used  will  be  officially  tested,  so  that 
visitors  can  size  up  accurately  the 
conduct  of  every  machine  when  it 
uses  a  known  amount  of  ■  fuel  of 
definite  quality. 

"The  tractor  for  every  need"  is 
coming  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
small  farmer  from  two  different 
angles;  one,  the  building  of  small 
tractors;  the  other,  the  doing  of  cus- 
tom work.  The  great  efficiency  and 
w-ide  possibilities  of  service  from 
small  machines  make  it  profitable 
often  for  the  man  with  40  acres  to 
own  a  tractor. 

Then  custom  work  is  permitting 
the  tractor  to  do  work  for  numerous 
owners  of  small,  intensively  culti- 
vated acreages  who  would  not  own 
tractors  themselves.  They  can  thus 
get  heavy  work  done  that  would  be 
impossible  or  extremely  expensive,  if 
they  had  to  keep  their  own  stock  for 
it.  and  to  them  the  uses  of  tractors  is 
of  big  importance.  " 

At  the  other  end  of  the  same  deal 
is  the  tractor  owner  who  may  own 
little  or  no  land,  hut  finds  tractors 
profitable  through  custom  work,  doing 
more  work  even  than  the  man  with 
large  acreage  who  works  his  own 
land  only.  The  mechanical  age  we 
have  entered  causes  many  boys  with 
a  mechanical  tendency  to  leavt^  the 
farm,  whom  the  tractors  will  keep  at 
home  to  a  better  and  more  success- 
ful life. 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  the 
tractor  show  is  to  be  the  display  of 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators  and  all  the 
other  instruments  for  cultivating  the 
soil.  The  tractors  are  naturally  going 
to  demonstrate  by  pulling  something, 
and  they  will  pull  all  sorts  of  tools 
and  stir  the  soil  in  all  sorts'  of  ways. 
Thus  there  will  be  types  of  plows, 
harrows  and  cultivators  of  all  shapes 
and  kinds  seen  in  operation.  The 
demonstration  of  tools  is  in  some 
ways  as  valuable  as  the  demonstra- 
tion of  tractors. 

As  well  as  the  tractors  and  the  soil 
tools,  there  will  be  several  of  the  best 
makes  of  auto  trucks  giving  demon- 
strations, and  the  demonstration, 
though  pre-eminently  a  tractor  demon- 
stration, is  working  over  to  be  a  com- 
bined tractor,  soil  tool  and  auto  truck 
demonstration. 

Almost  every  tractor  built  has 
equipment,  when  the  buyer  so  desires, 
for  doing  all  kinds  of  stationary  work. 
As  yet  this  has  not  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  California,  though  there 
are  times  when  it  comes  in  well. 
Tractor  engines   are  built   with  the 


highest  efficiency  and  can  come  up 
with  any  kind  of  an  engine  for  sta- 
tionary work. 

If  a  rancher  wishes  to  pump  from 
a  stream  in  emergency,  or  has  sev- 
eral wells  around  his  ranch  from 
which  he  wishes  to  get  water  only  oc- 
casionally, his  best  idea  may  be  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other  with  his 
tractor  with  stationary  equipment, 
hitch  on  the  belt  and  get  going, 
rather  than  to  have  an  engine  or 
electric  motor  for  each  well. 

Some  dairymen  object  to  silos  be- 
cause tliey  believe  that  it  costs  too 
much  to  cut  the  silage  and  put  it  in. 
The  tractor  will  do  regular  farm  work 
and  cut  and  fill  the  silo  too,  and  then 
go  and  do  the  same  for  a  neighbor 
or  several  neighbors.  Stump  pulling, 
hay  baling,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
work  are  done  similarly. 

A  fundamental  point  to  the  larger 
tractors  is  the  great  power  that  they 
can  apply  at  one  time.  The  main 
thing  tliat  has  "worn  out"  our  wheat 
lands  has  not  been  the  wheat,  but  the 
shallow  cultivation,  the  formation  of 
a  plowsole  so  thick  that  it  has  packed 
the  subsoil  the  first  foot  down  and 
thereabouts,  destroyed  the  life  of  the 
soil  beneath,  and  worn  out  the  humus 
and  life  of  the  top  four  or  five  inches 
that  have  been  continuously  tilled.  It 
is  a  big  job  to  break  up  that  thick, 
artificial  hardpan  and  the  tractor  is 
the  thing  that  can  do  it.  Even  pretty 
small  tractors  can  display  a  great 
amount  of  power. 

Tractors  have  been  valuable  for  the 
way  that  they  have  worked  at  all 
temperatures    and    for    long  hours. 

Heat  offers  no  difficulty  to  a  tractor 
unless  more  care  to  the  engine  cooler 
has  to  be  given,  and  it  works  night 
and  day. 

The  strangers  who  are  struck  with 
the  long  hours  that  have  been  spent 
by  a  crew  of  men  in  the  burning  heat 
at  harvest  time,  often  remark  face- 
tiously, "  Why  don't  you  work  a 
couple  of  hours  longer?"  The  reply 
is,  "We  would,  only  the  mules  couldn't 
stand  it."  Under  any  conditions  there 
is  a  limit  to  tlie  length  of  time  that 
horse  or  mule  flesh  can  keep  going 
and  heat  makes  it  still  harder.  There 
is  no  limit  with  a  double  shift  of  men, 
good  mechanics  and  a  searchlight,  to 
the  time  that  a  tractor  can  put  in, 
heat  or  cold,  dry  plowing,  or  plowing 
with  the  soil  in  ideal  mellow  condi- 
tion. 

An  important  feature  of  tractor  dif- 
ferences is  adaptability  to  road  work, 
or  straight  hauling  on  improved  roads. 
Both  large  machine.;  and  small  ma- 
chines have  special  mthods.  One 
manufacturer  lias  facilities  for  speed- 
ing up,  another  prefers  to  go  slowly 
and  haul  a  heavier  load,  for  self-evi- 
dently,  the  heavier  the  load,  the  slow- 
er the  speed.  The  man  that  expects 
to  have  the  tractor  haul  his  crops  to 
market  as  well  as  having  it  till  the 
soil  and  do  stationary  work,  finds 
room  for  examination  of  types  and 
makes. 

California  has  a  special  claim  on  all 
kinds  of  tractors,  being  early  in  the 
field  through  our  great  wheat  grow- 
ing ranches.  California  is  the  fore- 
most fruit  State  of  the  Union,  the 
pioneer  in  the  designing  and  manu- 
facture of  orchard  tractors.  Of  the 
States  with  a  special  demand  for 
tractors  it  is  among  the  foremost  in 
its  vast  home  supplies  of  cheap  oil, 
and  the  gas  tractor  is  making  most 
rapid  progress  of  all  types.  About 
eight  years  ago  there  were  two  man- 
ufacturers of  gas  tractors  in  the  coun- 
try; three  years  ago  about  ten,  and 
now  there  are  about  fifty,  most  of 
them  making  two  or  more  types  or 
sizes  of  tractors.  Practically  all  of 
the  tractors  at  the  demonstration — 
probably  all,  will  be  gas  tractors,  the 


highest  achievement  in  tractor  de- 
velopment yet  secured,  and  the  one 
specially  adapted  to  California  fuel 
conditions. 

This  demonstration  will  have  one 
of  the  greatest  assemblage  of  tractors 
ever  occuring,  all  in  operation  under 
as  nearly  field  conditions  of  all  kinds 
as  possible.  This  is  to  give  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  how  tractors  can 
do  all  kinds  of  work  and  adapt  them- 


selves to  all  conditions.  With  them 
will  be  a  fine  assortment  of  soil  tools 
and  a  fine  assortment  of  modern  auto 
trucks. 


It  is  often  stated  that  sorghum  is 
"hard  on  land."  Is  this  statement 
true?  If  so,  why  is  it  true?  And  if 
true,  what  might  be  done  to  reclaim 
the  land?  Are  there  any  plants  that 
you  know  of  that  benefit  land? 


Save  the 
Moisture 

and  the 

Trees 

The  30-h.p.  Caterpillar  is  built 
for  the  orchard ist  and  the 
small  farmer. 

— It  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of  14  good  sized 
horses. 

— It  will  turn  in  it's  own  lengrth.  It  steers  as  easily  as 
an  automobile.    It  won't  bark  the  trees. 

— It  is  light  in  weight  and  only  60  inches  high  without 
canopy < 

Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 

These  are  important  points  in  themselves.    But  coupled  with  the 
Caterpillar  track,  they  make  an  ideal  orchard  and  small  farm  tractor. 
— The  soil  in  an  orchard  should  never  be  packed.  You 

cultivate  to  save  the  moisture.    Packed  soil  means  loss 

of  moisture.    The  Caterpillar  tracks  prevent  all  pack* 

ing.    They  leave  the  soil  loose. 
— The  loose  soil  makes  tractor  operation  difficult.  But 

the  Caterpillar  tracks  work  on  any  soil.   They  never 

slip  or  mire.    They  work  even  in  swamps. 
The  Baby  Orchard  Caterpillar  will  do  all  your  work.   It  will  plow — cultivate 
— seed.   It  will  haul  your  crop  to  market — over  any  roads — muddy,  hilly  or  soft. 
Its  belt  attachment  wiU  do  all  your  stationary  work.    Write  us  for  catalog;.  Tell 
us  about  your  work,  acreage,  etc.,  so  we  can  pick  the  right  outfit  for  you. 

The  Caterpillar  is  built  in  three  sizes,  30,  60  and  7.S-h.  p.  We 
also  furnish  plows,  harrows,  harvesters,  scrapers,  etc.,  all 
built  extra  strong  for  tractor  work. 

Send  to  the  nearest  branch  for  bulletin  F  3  describing  1914  Cater- 
pillar  construction  in  detail. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

BRANCHES 

Stockton,  Cal.                        San  Francisco,  CaL  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Portland,  Or.,  617  Lumberman's  Bldg.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Calgary,  Alta.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Dallas,  Texas.  Peoria,  III, 

New  Orleans.  La.           New  York.  N.  Y.,  50  Church  St  Wichita.  Kansas. 
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Caliloniia's  Advantages  With  Hogs 


Show  Dates  at  the  Exposition 


'T'lll''  roiumoncsi  tiling;  in  C'ali- 
*  foriiia's  swine  wri(inKS  is  to 
speak  of  ll>c  K'"<'iit  opporiunity  fur  the 
fanner  to  raise  more  hons  on  account 
of  tlic  liiK  ileinaiiil  for  pork  ami  tlie 
fact  that  larKc  niinihors  of  l%aslern 
hoKS  arc  imported  every  year.  The 


shipment  per  hnmh  ctUv  ei^ht  wonlil  he 
as  lollovvs: 

I'Vom  Missouri  river  points  $  tf.30 

"    Idaho  points    10.00 

"    California    tO.70 

This  Rives  the  California  hogman 

a  clear  advantage  of  from  70  cents 


'rlx-  roliiiKl    (lilna    hour    of    thr    Corn  llt-lt. 


exact  advantage  in  i>ricc  is  not 
figured  out  or  stated. 

In  order  to  ^e'  delinite  facts  in 
the  matter  and  to  show  the  I'ali- 
fornia  f.irmer  exactly  where  he  stood 
in  competition  with  the  r.astcrn 
swine  raiser,  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
comlucted  an  investinalion  among 
San  h'rancisco  packing  houses  and 
looked  up  freight  rates  from  Cali- 
fornia and  other  points  to  stock- 
yards in  the  hay  region  and  figured 
to  dollars  and  cents  a  comparison 
between  the  prices  of  pork  on  the 
ho(if  coming  from  parts  of  our  great 
inteiior  valley  and  from  the  I'.aslern 
sections  which  ship  many  hogs  to 
California.    These  facts  follow; 

On  March  17,  1S>14.  the  local  pack- 
ers were  laying  9  cents  a  pound  for 
high  (^n.ility  live  hogs  delivered  in 
San  Ir.mcisco.  On  this  daic  the 
W  estern  Meat  t."iMnpany  were  slaugh- 
tering hogs  shipped  fron>  Idaho 
points,  as  they  could  not  supply  their 
nee>ls  with  (."oast  hogs.  If  California 
produces  the  same  quality  of  stufT  as 
con\es  from  Idaho  and  other  points 
to  compete  with  California  hogs,  she 
has  a  clear  gain  from  about  a  cent  to 
near  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  over 
her  competitors  on  acc<Mint  of  freight 
rules  and  shipping  charges.  This  is 
explaineil  hy  the  following  facts. 

.\  ;u>-foot  car,  single  deck,  will  hold 
ninety  hogs  of  ISO  pounds  each. 
Such  a  car  from  Idaho  points  to  San 
Francisco  tigures  freight  $i;!0.  To 
the  freight  must  he  added  the  e.\- 
pense  of  feed  and  care  in  transit 
amounting  to  $■».^  per  car,  making  a 
total  for  delivery  of  $1T.\  a  car  as 
compared  with  $'.U1,  the  average  rate 
per  carload  from  San  .loa>i"iu  and 
Sacr.imento  vallev  ^H>ints,  or  a  saving 
in  favor  of  the  Oalifornia  hogman  of 
per  car  or  actually  $.i>o<t  a  pound 
— $l.(>a  a  head 

Great  vjua'">'><^s  hogs  are  shipj^ed 
from  Missouri  river  points  to  San 
F'ranci-ico.  w  here  the  freight  for  such 
a  car  is  $S40,  feed  and  care  $65.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $3t»  a.c.iinst  $.50  for  the 
Sacramento  or  Sau  Joaquin  valley 
farn\cr.  leaving  him  an  advantage  of 
$-7  -  per  car  or  $1.70  per  hundred- 
wci.clit. 

Thus  with  hogs  selling  at  $11  in  San 
Francisco,  the  price  paid  at  point  of 


to  $1.40  per  hundredweitght.  Shrink- 
age and  loss  by  accident  and  other- 
wise incident  to  the  long  h.iul  would 
make  this  advantage  mount  still 
higher. 

Competent  authorities  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  daily  kill  in  San  l->an- 
cisco  at  frrm  7t>0  to  l.OtHi  hogs,  or 
an  average  of  80i>  a  day,  or  •-M.OOO 
per  year.  Of  these  .•  pproximately 
40  per  cent  are  imported  from  the 
Fast,  or  about  100.000  head  per 
annum.  This  shows  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  annually  sent 
Fast  _  by  San"  F'rancisco  slaughterers 
for  live  hogs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  (|uantity  of  pork  )>roducts 
which  are  shipped  into  this  State. 

Summing  »ip.  the  California  farmer 
has  an  ailvantage  of  from  about  a 
cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  over  com- 
petitors in  selling  a  properlv  rmi--hed 
hog  on  account  of  freight  and  ship- 
ping costs,  and  the  market  is  so 
great  that  it  will  he  long  before  the 
demand  can  be  fully  supplied.  It 
ntay  rcnuirc  bet  lei  methods  of  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  marketing,  but  the 
advantage  surely  exists  and  any 
handicaps  of  the  California  farmer 
are  more  than  made  up  by  soil  and 
climatic  merits  of  our  State. 


Culling  Sows 

If  a  sow  raises  but  three  pigs-  says 
Prof.  Smith  of  Purdue  University,  it 
means  that  they  are  costing  $.^  each. 
If  instead  oi  three  she  raises  tive.  the 
initial  cost  is  reduced  to  $;i  per  head. 
If  she  is  a  very  prolific  sow  she  may 
raise  ten,  in  which  case  the  debt 
represemed  by  each  pig  is  only  $1  50. 

When  the  breeder  heartlessly  culls 
out  his  sows  that  proilucc  stock  that 
never  attain  good  size:  when  he 
prtnnptly  scuds  to  the  block  the  sow 
with  sn\all  litters:  when  he  gets  out 
of  his  herd  the  peevish  hogs  and  the 
hogs  of  low  vitality,  then  he  will  hear 
less  about  the  relative  advantage  of 
the  cross-bred  hog. 


Young  hogs  should  not  be  given 
crowded  quarters.  In  order  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition, 
a  proper  diet  should  be  fed.  Healthy 
individuals  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  power  to  resist  disease,  and  this 
plays  no  small  part  in  preventing  it. 


TYT'  MILK  there  will  be  a  continu- 
"  oils  show  of  li«c  stock  in  the 
Panama-l'acilic  International  Fxposi- 
tion  throughout  the  entire  period 
from  l'"cbriiary  20  to  September  20, 
the  greater  interest  will  center  in  the 
competition  for  premiums,  which  will 
occur  in  the  fall  an<l  will  be  really  a 
separate  division  from  that  which  in- 
cludes the  view  herds  or  permanent 
educational  exhibit. 

Animals  intended  for  the  view  herds 
or  permanent  educational  exhibit, 
must  be  in  place  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1«(15.  They  will  remain  as 
herds,  or  studs,  or  flocks,  during  the 
entire  period,  as  mentioned,  but  in- 
dividual animals  or  birds  may  be  sold 
.iiul  removed  from  time  to  time  and* 
iheir  places  taken  in  the  view  herds  or 
docks,  so  that  the  latter  will  remain 
intact. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  every 
liiiman  being  is  interested  in  some 
form  of  live  slock,  and  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  history  that  all  great  ex- 
positions heretofore  have  conlincd 
their  live  stock  exhibits  to  a  very 
brief  period  late  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
ordinary  visitor  has  been  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  see  them.  The  Pana- 
m,T-Paeitic  lnternatit>nal  I-'xposition 
will  therefore  be  difTerent  from  any  of 
its  predecessors,  in  that  it  will  have  a 
continuous  live  stock  show  so  that 
every  visitor  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  different  types  that  have 
been  evolved  through  the  breeders* 
art. 

This  is  a  matter  of  immense  impor- 
tance and  value  from  an  educational 
standpoint  and  will  be  second  to  no 
other  feature  in  the  whole  Fxposi- 
tion. 

The  live  stock  interests  of  this  coun- 


try have  the  largest  constituency  of 

any  industry.  More  depeiuls  on  the 
economical  production  of  live  stuck 
than  upon  any  other  one  product  of 
public  importance.  Not  only  docs  the 
liigh  cost  of  living  depend  upon  this 
for  a  satisfactory  solution,  but  the 
continuous  fertility  of  the  soil  is  ab- 
solutely dependent  upf)n  it. 

This  continuous  live  stock  show 
marks  an  epoch  in  exposition  build- 
ing and  is  a  more  ambitious  undertak- 
ing than  has  ever  before  been  at- 
tempted. Its  success  is  assured  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  dilfereiit 
breed  rcconl  associations  and  of  en- 
thusiastic breeders  who  have  patriot- 
ically suppt>rted  the  plans  for  ll 
great  educational  feature,  as  de\ 
oped  by  Chief  1).  O.  Lively  of  tii- 
denartment  of  live  stock. 

riacli  view  herd,  stud  or  flock  wHIl 
be  selected  by  competent  authority 
as  typical  of  its  breed  and  represen- 
tative of  the  best  type  in  that  brei  i 
.\nimals  shown  in  these  herds  ir 
also  be  shown  in  the  competition  ' 
premiums,  which  will  occur  in  the 
fall. 

Definite  dates  for  the  reception  ■ 
animals  entering  the  competition 
premiums  have  been  fixed  as  follow 

Horses,  mules  and  asses,  Septem- 
ber 23. 

Cattle   (dairy  and  beeO,  October 

11. 

Sheep  and  swine,  October  StV 

Carloads  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
November  tl. 

Dogs,  N'ovember  14. 

Poultry  and  pigeons,  November  18. 

Cats.  November  27. 

Pet  stock.  N'ovember  29. 

.•\  grand  showing  of  children's  pets 
will  close  the  department  of  live 
stock  December  1. 


Special  Prizes  at  Exposition 


The  great  interest  shown  by  the  various  breed  associations  in  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  F.xposition  is  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  spe- 
cial prizes  offered  by  Iciding  breed  associations  of  the  United  States  and 
Kurope.  These  prizes  are  in  addition  to  those  offered  by  the  Exposition  man- 
agement, and  may  be  followed  by  similar  prizes  offered  by  other  breed  asso- 
ciations not  yet  named. 

.'\merican  .^berdeen-.^ngus  Breeders'  .\ssociation  $G.i)00 

.\nierican  Ayrshire  .•\ssociation  (for  view  herd)  '-.iVK 

.Vmerican  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  .\ssociation  (minimum)  3,om 

.■\merican  Guernsey  Cattle  Club   .M' 

.American   Shorthorn   .Association  :  

.\mcricaii  Trotting  Register  .\ssociation  l.'vi. 

.American  .\ssn.  of  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 

(minimum)   2,000 

Percheron  Society  of  .America  (minimum)  3,000 

Continental  T^orset  Club   500 

-Xmerican  Hampshire  Sheep  Breeders*  .Association  1.000 

American  Rambouillct  Sheep  Breeders'  .Association  2.000 

.American  CotswoUl  Registry  .Association   500 

.American  &  Delaine  Merino  Record  .Association   500 

.American  Shropshire  Regristry  .Association  1,000 

.American  Cheviot  Sheep  .Association   150 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders'  Association   soo 

.American  .Angora  Goat  .Association  (minimnm).   40<i 

.American  Berkshire  .Association   op,. 

.American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  .Association  s.tXK 

.American  Yorkshire  Club   500 

.American   Poland-China  Record  

American  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  .Association   1.50C 

National  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  i.sor 

American  Taniworth  Swine  Record  .Association   50( 

Chester  White  Record  Swine  .Association   !,50( 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  .Association  ■^■jn 

Belgian  Draft  Horse,  Society  (Belgium)  s  xx 

The  Government  has  decided  that        The  feeder  of  any  varietr  <^  <iod 

"clean  Mexican  cattle  can  come  in,"  should  never  neglect  to  feed  rfvinei; 

a  dispatch  says.    Wherefore,  bossies  of  feeds  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to 

desiring    admittance    to    the    I'nited  him  to  do  so. 

States  will  kindly  bathe  in  the  Rio   

Grande,  hang  themselves  on  the  inter-        Much  farm    machinery   wears  00 

national  lK>undary  line  to  dry,  and  more  through  exposure  than  througi 

wait  for  the  iMspcctor.  use. 
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The  Sound  Horse 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers- 


WHILE  it  is  predicted  that  tlie 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  tend  to  shift  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  world  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  area,  and  while 
this  change,  which  is  predicted  by 
some  so  enthusiastically,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  important 
changes  made  and  that  through  these 
changes  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
region  of  the  United  States  will  de- 
rive a  permanent  benefit. 

As  illustrating  the  possibilities 
along  this  line,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  now  laying  their  plans  through 
which  they  expect  to  become  heavy 
purchasers  of  purebred  livestock  from 
among  the  herds  shown  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition. This  also  apph'es  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient  and  to  the  Pacific 
islands. 

A  concrete  case  illustrates  this  fact 
and  shows  that  the  customer  is  seek- 
ing the  market  instead  of  the  market 
seeking  the  customer.  .An  order  has 
recently  been  placed  by  some  promi- 
nent men  of  the  Argentine  for  a 
number  of  purebred  cattle  of  the  beef 
breeds,  to  be  selected  and  sent  to 
that  country  for  the  improvement  of 
their  present  stock.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  probably  no  country  on  earth 
which  can  show  finer  quality  or 
larger  numbers  of  beef  producing 
animals  than  the  Argentine. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  that 
.Xrgentine  now  has  better  Short- 
horns and  Herefords  and  a  larger 
number  of  both  these  breeds  than  can 
be  found  in  Great  Britain,  which  is 
the  home  of  both.  They  are  better 
and  more  numerous  than  either  of 
these  breeds  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  the  locality  of  great- 
est expansion  and  development  for 
both,,  if  we  are  to  believe  careful  ob- 
servers who  report  upon  these  facts. 

This  is  mentioned  and  confirms  the 
belief  of  those  who  are  careful  stu- 
dents, that  the  holding  of  the  great 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition will  serve  as  an  opportunity 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Coast  and 
mountain  States  of  the  Union  in 
bringing  to  their  doors  the  choicest 
of  all  the  breeds  from  which  they 
can  make  their  selections. 

Many  people  in  this  region  are 
interested  in  breeding  purebred  live- 
stock, bat  have  hesitated  to  make 
purchase  of  the  highest  type  of 
animals,  because  of  the  cost  involved 
in  the  shipment  of  these  animals,  as 
well  as  iti  the  initial  prices.  The  hold- 
ing of  this  great  exposition,  however, 
will  remove  one  of  these  objections 
and  the  animals  will  be  placed  on  the 
ground  with  charges  prepaid  and 
ready  to  deliver  to  the  purchaser. 

There  was  recently  sold  in  Argen- 
tine, at  public  auction,  a  Shorthorn 
bull,  which  was  descended  from  a 
cow  bred  and  raised  in  the  United 
States.  This  bull  brought  the  sur- 
prising price  of  $32,500  and  the  sale 
in  which  he  was  sold  averaged  more 
than  $4,000  per  head. 

It  is  contended  that  the  breeders 
of  Argentine  have  made  a  practice 
for  years  of  buying  the  best  animals 
of  the  beef  breeds  that  could  be  se- 
cured from  Great  Britain,  while  im- 
porters to  America  have  contented 
themselves  with  less  in  quality. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Argentine  has  at- 
tained to  a  most  enviable  positipn  in 
the  matter  of  producing  high  qual- 
ity in  beef  animals.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  know,  therefore,  that 
the  men  who  have  done  this  thing 
are  the  men    who   will    be  in  San 


Francisco  in  numbers,  and  well 
equipped  with  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  animals  which 
may  be  shown  in  the  exposition. 


Livestock  Executive  Committee 

A.  W.  Morris  of  Woodland,  recent- 
ly elected  president  of  the  California 
Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion as  follows:  S.  B.  Wright,  Santa 
Rosa;  F.  Bixby,  Long  Beach;  T.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland;  H.  A.  Jastro, 
Bakersfield;  J.  H.  Glide,  Dixon;  Guy 
H.  Miller,  Modesto;  T,  H.  Ramsey, 
Red  Bluff;  Romie  Jacks,  San  Fran- 
cisco; E.  W.  Howard,  San  Francisco; 
D.  O.  Lively,  San  Francisco;  Peter 
J.  Shields,  Sacramento,  and  Robert 
Foster,  Hopland. 

A  meeting  of  the  new  committee 
has  been  called  for  April  4  at  a  place 
to  be  named  by  the  president.  This 
meeting  will  he  for  the  election  of  a 
secretary  and  the  planning  of  work 
of  the  association  for  the  coming 
year,  with  a  special  view  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  livestock  exhibit  at  the 
exposition. 


Remove  white  spots  from  furniture 
by  wetting  a  piece  of  flannel  with 
turpentine  and  rubbing  the  spot  hard. 


A  LOT  of  stock  phrases  have 
been  trotted  out  from  time 
immemorial  to  govern  the  selection 
of  horses.  Some  of  them  need 
puncturing.  One  of  the  most  glibly 
quoted  is:  "No  foot,  no  horse";  an- 
other: "No  top,  no  price."  A  horse 
may  be  the  soundest  on  earth,  but 
he  will  not  bring  a  good  price  un- 
less he  has  a  good  top  to  go  with 
his  soundness.  Both  top  and  bot- 
tom are  required.  No  one  should 
buy  unsound  horses,  but  neither 
should  they  buy  sound  ones  if  they 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  ever  sees 
colts  unsound  at  birth,  but  hun- 
dreds are  ruined  by  faulty  environ- 
ment. One  of  the  chief  conditions 
which  we  must  avoid  in  producing 
sound  horses  is  formation  in  breed- 
ers so  faulty  as  to  predispose  to  un- 
sotmdness.  A  blemish,  which  is  the 
result  of  an  accident  pure  and 
simple,  will  not  be  transmitted.  Nar- 
row, round  hocks  from  insufficient 
carrying  capacity  predispose  to  bone 
and  bog  spavins.  Sickle  hocks  invite 
curves.  Short,  straight  pasterns  and 
cramped  hoof  heads  go  with  the  side 
bone.    Faulty  stirroundings  in  youth 


are  the  main  cause  for  unsoundness 
in  young  horses. 

Quality  in  horses  has  never  fully 
been  defined.  Some  call  it  refinement 
of  fibre,  but,  letting  that  go  for  what 
it  is  worth,  the  fact  remains  that 
quality  is  recognized  by  refinement 
of  conformation  and  texture  of  hair. 
Whether  the  hair  dominates  the 
quality,  or  the  quality  unseen  dom- 
inates the  hair,  has  never  been  fully 
explained.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  clean,  flat,  ivory-like 
bone  of  some  horses  and  the  meaty, 
coarse,  spongy,  round  bone  of 
others.  The  first  are  usually  called 
horses  fully  of  quality;  the  second, 
horses  of  no  quality  at  all.  To  the 
first  is  joined  good  feet;  to  the  sec- 
ond, usually  poor  feet.  There  is 
usually  a  good  reason  for  this,  even 
if  some  of  the  terms  and  beliefs 
quoted  have  no  foundation.  Quality 
is  often  ingrained  in  horses,  although 
it  is  not  always  recognized  when  it 
is  seen. 


If  you  have  several  kinds  of  rough 
feed  on  hand  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
mix  them  up  in  feeding.  Stock  like  a 
change  of  feed  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
if  their  breakfast  can  be  of  one  kind 
and  their  supper  of  another,  so  much 
the  better. 
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Sheep  Raising  Profitable 


'T'  1 1 E  consumption  of  mutton  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  though  the 
amount  used  is  much  less  in  propor- 
tion to  other  meats  than  in  Europe. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  expecting 
a  continuation  of  good  prices  for 
mutton  and  lamb,  and  the  demand  for 


an  advantage  in  the  wider  variety  of 
materials  it  consumes.  Being  a  rumi- 
nant, it  makes  its  gain  with  a  min- 
imum of  grain  and  expensive  concen- 
trates. This  is  especially  important 
on  lands  that  are  better  adapted  to 
the  production  of  forage  crops  than 
to  grain  growing. 

Like   the  hog,  the   sheep  has  its 


A  band  of  Merlnon  on  the  inarch. 


wool  also  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  pro- 
duction. 

While  farm-raised  sheep  have  often 
not  been  profitable,  this  has  usually 
been  because  of  lack  of  proper  at- 
tention and  management.  Variations 
in  price  of  wool  and  mutton  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  general  in- 
terest in  sheep  as  would  cause  them 
to  be  regarded  as  highly  as  they 
should  be  in  the  future.  Ranges  all 
over  the  world  are  now  carrying 
about  as  many  sheep  as  they  can 
support  under  a  strict  range  system, 
and  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
sheep  products  must  come  mainly 
from  farms.  Here,  then,  is  the  farm- 
er's opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  increased  consumption  of  these 
products. 

Wliile  mutton  c^in  be  produced  at 
low  cost  and  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  it,  difficulty  in  selling  may 
be  experienced  in  sections  where  the 
amount  of  livestock  produced  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  regular  buyers  to  operate. 
Slaughtering  plants  that  can  handle 
carloads  arc  within  reach  of  all  sec- 
tions, and  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
neighbors  combine  to  have  100  lambs 
of  similar  breeding,  size  and  condi- 
tion to  ship  jointly  the  returns  are 
assured.  It  will  also  be  possible  to 
secure  visits  and  bids  from  buyers 
when  such  a  number  is  promised. 

In  countries  where  economy  in 
farm  management  has  been  studied  a 
long  time,  the  sheep  is  considered  to 
be  necessary .  in  utilizing  vegetation 
on  such  waste  lands  as  are  not  wet 
or  marshy.  But  the  sheep  can  hold 
its  place  on  hiiTh-priced  land  as  a 
meat  producer  alone.  Compared  with,, 
larger  animals  it  has  some  important 
advantages.  First,  the  lambs  mature 
very  rapidly,  being  marketable  at  four 
months  of  age  or  later,  according  to 
breeding  and  feeding.  This  is  an 
economy  because  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  feed  goes  into  increase  of 
weight  than  in  slower  growing  ani- 
mals. Second,  the  sheep  consumes  a 
greater  variety  of  plants  than  do 
other  animals.  Many  of  such  plants 
are  detrimental  to  pastures  and  would 
otherwise  require  hand  labor  to  hold 
them  in  check.  Third,  grain  waste 
in  harvesting  can  be  entirely  recov- 
ered by  sheep.  These  facts  prompt 
some  farmers  to  claim  that  the  sum- 
mer food  of  sheep  costs  nothing,  be- 
cause -what  they  consume  would 
otherwise  bring  no  returns. 

Compared  with  hogs,  the  sheep  has 


peculiar  ailments  which  sometimes 
result  in  loss  as  well  as  discourage- 
ment. Unlike  the  ailments  of  the 
hog,  however,  those  of  the  sheep  are 
ordinarily  not  contagious,  and  the 
means  necessary  to  prevention  are  the 
same  as  should  be  adopted  for  the 
most  economical  production,  even  in 
health. 

The  most  serious  menace  to  con- 
tinuous thrift  in  the  flock  is  the  pres- 
ence of  internal  parasites,  chiefly 
stomach  worms.  The  eggs  of  the 
stomach  worm  are  dropped  upon  the 
ground  with  the  feces  from  infected 
sheep.  The  small  worms  are  swal- 
lowed with  the  grass  three  or  four 
days  after  hatching  from  the  eggs, 
and  reach  the  stomacli.  Stomach 
worms  are  frequently  present  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  draw  so  heavily 
from  the  circulation  as  to  cause  ema- 
ciation and  finally  death  of  the  lamb. 
Mature  sheep  are  much  less  affected 
by  these  worms,  though  they  usually 
scatter  the  eggs. 

Keeping  the  flock  upon  crops  sown 
upon  plowed  land  prevents  infection. 
Such  practice  also  furnishes  the  great- 
est amount  of  feed  from  each  acre 
and  the  kind  and  variety  of  food  upon 
which  sheep  thrive  best.  Plowing  the 
land  prevents  danger  from  stomach 
worm  eggs  dropped  upon  it.  In  warm 
weather  the  flock  should  be  moved  to 
fresh  ground  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  to  prevent  infection  of  lambs 
by  larvae  from  eggs  dropped  from 
the  ewes.  If  lambs  are  by  themselves, 
the  time  between  changes  might  be 
longer,  but  in  tnost  forage  crop  rota- 
tions changes  will  need  to  be  made 
every  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  de- 
stroys all  infection  from  previ'ous 
pasturing.  Under  such  a  system  of 
cropping  and  grazing  the  land  will 
improve,  as  the  manurial  value  of  the 
crops  is  practically  all  left  upon  the 
land  and  is  very  evenly  distributed. 


Holding  Good  Brood  Sows 

Wlien  selecting  brood  sows  spare 
those  that  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  good  mothers.  Do  not  be  tempted 
by  price  or  any  other  consideration  to 
part  with  them  as  long  as  they  will 
breed  well,  unless  they  show  indica- 
tions of  impaired  usefulness.  One 
good  brood  sow  should  be  worth  two 
young  ones  whose  usefulness  has  not 
been  proven.  Attention  to  this  matter 
would  greatly  increase  the  profits 
from  growing  swine. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Two 


THAT  WILL  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

of  our  herd  bulls  are  from  28,000-lb.  dams.  Butter  records  average 
iMi  p<niiifls.  The  only  two  cows  In  the  world  that  have  produced 
over  .10.000  lbs.  milk  each  In  two  years.  Fifty  rows 
on  official  yearly  te.st.  Fifteen  cows,  InrludinK 
si'veral  3  and  4-year-olds,  have  averaged  over  700 
pounds  fat  and  20,000  pounds  milk.  Forty  cows 
average  over  600  pounds  fat.  Fifteen  heifers  with 
first  calf  average  490  pounds  fat  (600  lbs.  butter). 
Estimate  the  value  of  a  bull  in  your  herd  that  will 
introduce  50  per  cent,  of  this  blood  in  the  next 
crop  of  heifers.  Prices  $125  and  up.  Have  some- 
thing especially  fine  to  offer  breeders  of  registered 
cattle.    Write  to-day  for  information. 


Siidii"  !>»■  Kill  Hnrltc, 
'imiids   Mitk  One  Yrar. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

SHIRES 


Gold  Medal  awiirdcd  to  Henry 
Wheat  ley  by  the  Shire  Horse 
Society  of  Kngland  for  the 
best  Shire  Stalliuo  of  any  a^e. 


SPECIAL— For   the  next 
month  I  will  sell  six  Shire 
mares  in  foal  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  anyone. 
Have  still  on  hand  a    few  prize- 
winning  Stallions  at  very  attractive 
prices. 


For  Particulars  and  Prices  Address 


Henry  Wheatiey 


Napa,  Cal. 


Black  Hawk  Stock  Ranch 


For  Sale— SHIRE  STALLIONS,  ranging  from  two 
years  up.  Also  MARES  in  foal.  Breeding  and  quality 

unsurpassed.  Prices  right 
and  inspection  invited.  Cor- 
respondence given  prompt 
attention. 


Address 


A.  W.  WARD 

Burlingame,  Cal. 


G>coanut  Oil  Cake  Meal 

Economical  For  Feeders 

Its  Digestible  Protein  Richness 
Assures  High  Nutritive  Value 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal  contains  16. 45*0  Protein,  practically 
all  digestible,  consequently  the  percentage  of  waste  in  the 
assimilation  of  this  highly  nutritious  food  is  small.  Because 
of  this  fact  it  is  the  most  economical  food  to  buy  for  Dairy 
Cows,  Hogs  and  Poultry.    Place  your  order  now. 

PRICES 

20  TONS  10  TONS        5  TONS         LCSS  QUANTITV 

PerTon  $25.       $25.      $25.50  $26. 

f.  o.  b..  Southern  Pacific  carjin  20-lon  lotl. 
Cartjiae  in  leu  than  car  loU:  1  Ton  or  more.  7Sc  pa  ton;  Half  to  1  ton  7Sc : 

Hall  ton.  SOc;  1  or  2  sacks,  2Sc 
Terms:    Netcaab.  immediate  paymcnL    Prices  subject  to  ebanfc  without  notice. 
When  OrJering  Addrmt*  Dept.  C-t 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturer  9 

ISS  Towntentl  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Free  Sample 
Sent  On 
Requett 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  \nV  SIKH'I.D  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THFM. 
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Salt  for  Live  Stock 


By  J.  D.  Holman- 


MANY  farmers  in  California,  es- 
pecially those  within  a  hundred 
or  so  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
claim  that  live  stock  do  not  need 
salt.  As  one  man  told  me,  the  fogs 
coming  in  off  the  ocean  bring  in 
enough  salt  to  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  stock.  However,  I  no- 
ticed that  when  I  put  a  handful  of 
table  salt  on  a  box  his  cows  licked 
it  up  greedily  and  he  only  lived  12 
miles  from  the  ocean.  If  the  system 
of  these  cows  had  not  needed  salt 
they  never  would  have  licked  it  up 
the  way  they  did. 

Salt  is  considered  one  of  Nature's 
correctives  and  very  necessary  for 
all  animals  that  eat  grass.  Hunters 
all  know  how  deer  will  haunt  "salt 
licks,"  even  after  being  shot  at.  Do- 
mestic stock  crave  salt  just  as  much 
as  deer.  This  was  forcibly  brought 
to  my  attention  last  summer  at  a 
dairy  near  Soledad,  Monterey  coun- 
ty. In  company  with  a  stockman  I 
was  riding  over  the  country,  and  as 
we  drove  into  the  yard  of  a  Swiss 
dairyman  we  noticed  a  cow  licking 
the  collar  of  a  harness  that  had  been 
thrown  on  a  wagon  wheel.  The 
stockman  called  the  Swiss'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  and  added,  "That  cow 
needs  salt."  The  dairy  man  laughed 
and  said  that  he  had  a  60-pound 
chunk  of  salt  up  at  the  spring  on 
the  hillside,  and  that  it  wasfl't  salt 
that  they  wanted,  but  on  account  of 
the  dry  year  it  was  feed  what  they 
desired.  A  few  hours  later  as  we 
returned  by  the  spring  the  stockman 
looked  for  the  salt  and  found  it  be- 
hind a  trough,  where,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, it  had  been  for  several 
months  past.  Evidently  the  cows 
had  dislodged  the  chunk  from  its  reg- 
ular position  and  it  had  rolled  be- 
hind the  trough,  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  stock  to  reach  the  salt. 
We  told  the  dairyman  where  his 


salt  was  and  subsequently  when  I  saw 
the  man  again  he  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  almost  immediately 
after  the  salt  had  been  put  where  the 
cows  could  lick  it  they  improved  in 
general  appearance  and  their  milk 
flow  increased. 

Farmers  use  various  methods  of 
keeping  the  salt  for  stock.  Some  pre- 
fer crystalized  rock  salt  and  put  it 
in  boxes,  so  the  stock  can  reach  it. 
This  scheme  is  disadvantageous,  in 
that  a  heavy  dew  or  rain  will  dis- 
solve much  of  the  finer  salt,  also, 
there  is  more  wasted  and  it  gets 
dirtier  easier.  The  majority  of 
stockmen  prefer  the  solid  chunks  of 
salt,  as  they  are  easily  handled  and 
rain  or  dirt  does  not  do  them  any 
material  damage.  It  is  always  best 
to  have  the  salt  near  the  watering 
place  and  then  the  stock  can  quench 
their  thirst  immediately. 

Henry  Miller,  one  of  the  most 
successful  feeders  of  livestock  in  the 
country  to-day,  knows  the  value  of 
salt  and  feeds  thousands  of  pounds  of 
salt  every  year.  From  years  of  ex- 
perience in  conditioning  stock  of  all 
ages  and  descriptions,  he  makes  it  a 
practice  to  keep  salt  before  them  all 
the  time.  When  he  is  finishing  cat- 
tle or  sheen  for  the  market,  instead 
of  permitting  the  stock  to  take_  salt 
as  they  desire,  he  dissolves  it  in 
water  and  mixes  the  brine  with  their 
feed.  In  this  way  they  take  several 
Ounces  of  salt  into  their  systems 
every  day.  In  order  that  every  par- 
ticle of  feed  is  impregnated  with  the 
salt  water,  he  has  his  men  stir  the 
mass  thoroughly.  The  result  is,  the 
stock  relish  the  feed  much  more, 
besides  drinking  large  quantities  of 
water,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lighten  the  color  of  the  meat.  Like- 
wise, Sam  Matthews  or  other  success- 
ful feeders  of  beet  pulp  mix  salt  with 
the  best  pulp  and  cut  hay.  They  have 
found  that  it  adds  to  their  profits. 


Summer  Pastures  and  Feed 


■By  I.  D.  Graham- 


WITH  the  increased  interest  in 
live  stock  farming  in  the  Coast 
region,  and  especially  in  California, 
has  come  the  question  of  permanent 
pasture. 

For  certain  classes  of  livestock, 
notably  horses  and  hogs,  alfalfa 
offers  a  perfect  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  for  the  ruminant  animals, 
other  things  are  needed.  The  wild 
grasses  furnish  excellent  pasture 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  in  the  summer  months  are  dry 
and  less  succulent  than  is  needed  for 
good  results.  The  summer  silo  is 
coming  into  use  as  a  partial  solution 
of  this  problem,  but  greater  study 
than  ever  is  being  devoted  to  a  se- 
lection of  grasses  that  will  grow  un- 
der the  summer  conditions  of  the 
great  valleys  and  furnish  the  suc- 
culent pasture  which  is  so  needed  by 
every  class  of  farm  animals  for  best 
results. 

This  question  of  feed  is  important 
and  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
sorghums  for  its  solution.  Just  re- 
cently a  California  stock  raiser  an- 
nounced that  he  was  planning  to 
put  out  160  acres  of  kafir,  and 
numerous  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  feterita.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  kafir  will  yield 
at  least  one-third  more  grain  than' 
will  Indian  corn  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  will  also  withstand  the 
summer  drought  much  better  than 
will  the  corn  and  its  feeding  value  is 
practically  the  same.  Careful  experi- 
ments made  by  a  number  of  different 
experiment  stations,  and  also  by 
practical  farmers  and  feeders,  show 
that  in  feeding  value  ten  bushels  of 
kafir  are  equal  to  nine  bushels  "  of 


Indian  corn,  while  the  yield  under 
average  conditions  is  about  forty-five 
bushels  of  kafir  to  thirty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  in  the  corn  belt 
States. 

While  this  has  not  been  worked 
out  so  accurately  in  California,  as  far 
is  known,  it  will  undoubtedly  hold 
true  under  the  same  conditions  in 
this  State,  and  if  so,  it  opens  up  a 
new  field  for  the  production  of  cheap 
feed  such  as  is  badly  needed  by  the 
farmers  and  breeders  of  California. 
Successful  livestock  growing  depends 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  cheap 
production  of  suitable  feed  stuffs,  and 
among  these  kafir  takes  a  very  high 
rank.  , 

Feterita,  which  has  been  mentioned 
as  attracting  some  attention,  is  an- 
other form  of  sorghum  which  pos- 
sesses a  high  degree  bf  drought  re- 
sisting quality,  but  is  lacking  in  other 
properties  which  characterize  kafir 
and  make  it  so  valuable. 

Feterita  does  not  harvest  well  and 
it  has  a  fashion  of  sprouting  and 
growing  second  and  (bird  crops  be- 
fore the  first  crop  is  harvested.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  handle  be- 
cause the  grain  in  the  field  is  in  all 
kinds  of  condition,  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent maturing  periods  of  the  main 
stem  and  the  sprouts. 

As  long  as  kafir  and  milo  have 
proved  themselves  so  worthy  and 
show  that  they  do  fill  the  place  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  it  would 
seem  unwise  to  experiment  with 
feterita. 


Feeding  a  little  linseed  meal  occa- 
sionally to  stock  is  beneficial,  keeping 
the  system  regulated. 


Don't  Take  Your  ''Backward 
Cows"  to  Market! 

There's  a  lot  of  difference  between  a  cow's  meat  value  and  her  milk 
value.  When  her  milk  value  falls  below  her  meat  value,  something  is 
wrong — she  is  a  sick  cow — and  in  most  cases  sensible  treatment  will  restore 
her  to  the  performance  of  her  natural  functions. 

Kow-Kure  is  strictly  a  medicine  for  sick  cows.  It  works  on  the 
digestive  and  genital  organs  and  is  an  absolute  cure  and  preventive  of  such 
troubles  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Scouring,  Red  Water  and  Lost  Apperite. 

Kow-Kure  has  genuine  medicinal  properties  which  tone  up  the  cow's  system, 
making  it  possible  for  her  to  thrire  on  Nature's  food.  The  occasional  use  of  Konv-Kure 
according  to  directions  will  improve  the  health  and  productiveness  of  the  whole  herd. 

Sold  by  most  feed  dealers  and  druggists  in  50c  and  $1.00  packages.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  valua-ble  free  treatise,  "Cow  Diseases,"  or  write  us. 

Dairy  Association  Company,  Mfrs. 

Lyndonvilie,  Vt. 

Dlatribntors  for  Pacific  Coast : 
Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 
liOg  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland  Seed  Co. 
Portland,  Oregon, 
Spokane  Seed  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Americans  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 


One  of  Our  Recent  Iijiportations.  Distinctly  the 
"McLaughlin  Type." 
At  the  great  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION,  Chicago, 
Dec.,  1913,  our  stallions  won  Two  Gold  Medals;  Two  Championship  Rib- 
bons and  other  honors.  At  the  California  State  Fair,  191.3,  we  won  every 
FIRST  PRIZE  in  every  class  competed  for,  including  every  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 

When  you  want  the  BEST,  let  us  hear  from  yon. 
■Western  Stables,  47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaliland,  California. 

McLaughlin  percheron  company 
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April  4  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the  California  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  will  meet  to  organize.  These  directors  can 
develop  a  sound,  vigorous  and  progressive  programme  for  California 
livestock  interests,  or  they  can  leave  organized  livestock  on  a  haphaz- 
ard, disinterested  and  ineffective  basis,  as  it  is  now  in  many  branches. 
One  or  the  other  will  be  done.  If  the  former  is  accomplished,  the  State 
will  receive  great  benefit ;  if  the  latter  results,  California  will  miss  an 
opi)ortunity  that  for  years  may  not  offer  so  well  again.  There  is  a 
president  who  is  one  of  the  livest  and  most  successful  dairymen  in 
tlie  country,  as  well  as  the  State,  and  a  board  of  directors  that  can  get 
what  it  goes  after.  Their  need  is  for  a  live,  definite  programme,  a 
capable,  aggressive  secretary  to  carry  out  that  programme,  and  for 
the  heartiest  kind  of  backing  for  the  secretary  when  he  gets  to  work. 
It's  been  long  since  the  Livestock  Association  did  have  a  definite, 
live  programme  and  it  had  better  get  busy  or  quit. 

We  have  now  in  California  no  strong,  organized  livestock  inter- 
ests. There  is  a  Dairymen's  .\ssociation.  Swine  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Associations,  and  some  other  organizations  of  restricted 
interests  and  activities,  all  of  which  meet  but  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  adjourn  until  the  next  meeting,  doing  little  else  than  looking  after 
routine  matters.  Then  the  Livestock  Association  has  largely  become 
simply  a  cattlemen's  association.  This  year  it  has  moved  in  the  right 
direction,  to  a  slight  degree,  and  can  move  all  the  way  to  be  a  real 
association  of  all  breeders,  or  slide  back  to  the  cattle  business  alone 
once  more. 

This  association  can  follow  some  such  method  as  is  suggested 
here  to  make  livestock  in' v  rests  powerful.  It  can  appoint  one  director 
to  have  special  charge  of  some  one  interest — draft  horses,  range  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  sheep  or  swine — and  he  can  gather  a  sub-committee  of 
the  best  men  in  the  State  to  develop  a  programme  along  that  line  of 
stock.  Let  such  a  committee  work  out  a  programme  and  the  directors 
of  the  livestock  association  discuss  it  and  back  it  up.  and  all  the  power 
of  California  livestock  interests  will  be  put  to  the  service  of  every 
branch  that  needs  assistance.  Everything  reasonable  could  be  ob- 
tained and  California  livestock  given  the  public  support  now  almost 
lacking.  S.maller  associations  of  restricted  interests  and  limited  re- 
sources have  neither  funds  nor  facilities  for  accomplishing  the  work 
of  a  strong  central  association  with  a  capable,  paid  secretary,  nor  can 
small  associations  secure  the  same  recognition  as  a  large  association 
representing  the  whole  livestock  industry. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  in  organization  for  California  livestock, 
it  has  to  be  done  now.  Fine  feed  conditions,  after  a  series  of  dry 
years,  have  given  stock  interests  a  big  boost,  and  the  great  increase 
in  purebred  herds  of  all  kinds  and  the  great  material  development 
we  are  starting,  all  call  for  vigorous,  systematic  effort  of  organized 
livestock  breeders.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  will  open  its  doors,  having  one  of  the  finest  assem- 
blages of  purebred  stock  of  all  kinds,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  ever 


gathered  together  in  one  place.  When  breeders  from  other  countries 
come,  largely  with  the  intent  of  prospecting  for  future  sources  of 
supply  of  purebred  stock,  and  find  California  breeders  almost  totally 
unorganized,  or  their  organizations  moribund  in  such  an  important 
time,  their  ideas  of  California  as  a  purebred  stock  country  are  going 
to  suffer  a  sharp  decline.  For  any  kind  of  success  the  livest  kind 
of  a  secretary  has  to  be  secured  to  keep  the  strings  of  all  livestock 
interests  in  California  centered  in  one  bundle,  and  if  anything  like 
that  is  to  happen,  it  has  to  start  right  away.  California  breeders,  in- 
dividually, are  so  live  and  progressive  that  they  will  rally  to  any 
effort  for  organized  advancement. 

Here  are  some  things  that  can  be  accomplished  by  a  live  associa- 
tion : 

Gathering  and  publishing  authentic  livestock  statistics ; 

Securing  a  complete  list  of  livestock  breeders,  so  as  to  promote 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  good  stock 

Getting  every  breeder  a  member  of  the  association ; 

Promoting  the  registration  of  purebred  animals ; 

Getting  better  classification  of  livestock  at  district  and  county 
fairs ; 

Assisting  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  many  things  con- 
nected with  its  work ; 

Having  livestock  matters  of  some  kind  discussed  at  every  com- 
mercial and  financial  gathering ; 

Securing  uniform  livestock  laws  in  the  counties  of  the  State, 
regarding  estrays,  impounding  livestock,  muzzling  dogs — to  prevent 
sheep  killing —  etc.  ■. 

Amending  dairy  laws  to  obtain  uniformity  and  more  sensible 
regulation,  as  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  last  Legislature; 

Securing  better  support  for  State  departments  connected  with 
livestock ; 

Having  railroads,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  such  pub- 
licity agents  give  due  weight  to  livestock  matters,  now  frequently  ig- 
nored, to  the  hurt  of  the  industry  and  the  misfortune  of  State,  county 
and  homeseeker ; 

Getting  banks  to  loan  money  on  livestock,  as  is  done  elsewhere, 
to  their  own  advantage  and  the  proper  development  of  their  com- 
munities : 

Securing  livestock  quarantine  station,  badly  needed  for  the  Ex- 
position, and  a  help  to  importers  for  all  time; 

Getting  a  more  effective  enforcement  and  amendment,  if  necessary, 
to  stallion  law ; 

Regulating  the  quality  of  purebred  stock  imported  for  sale ; 

Developing  better  methods  of  marketing  commercial  stock — 
whether  it  be  draft  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  what  not : 

Preventing  adverse  legislation  of  all  kinds  and  securing  needed 
legislation ; 

Holding  an  annual  meeting  for  all  stockmen  at  which  vital  sub- 
jects could  be  discussed  and  the  best  authorities  on  stock  matters 
secured. 

This  list  is  incomplete  and  merely  suggestive.  All  these  things 
could  be  accomplished  :  few  are  now  being  attempted  and  none  are 
being  sought  with  sufficient  enthusiastic  effort  to  get  good  results. 
Organized  livestock  can  go  along  in  its  old  rut,  or  it  can  go  ahead  with 
victor  and  success,  according  to  the  way  the  directors  of  the  California 
Livestock  Breeders'  Association  take  hold  of  things. 


Imperial  Valley  may  appear  to  have  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  space  this  month,  but  this  section  of  the  State  is  so  wonderful,  so 
worthy  of  attention  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  upon  markets 
of  many  California  products  that  we  are  sure  that  every  reader  will 
be  greatly  interested.  Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  live  paper  and  its  col- 
umns are  filled  with  accounts  of  farm  practices  from  all  over  the 
State,  so  if  it  is  Imperial  county  farming  one  time,  it  is  Santa  Clara 
or  Tehema  another,  everything  being  treated  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
be  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  everybody  everywhere.  All  our 
readers  will  realize  that  the  only  way  a  farm  paper  can  be  or  full 
value  to  farmers  is  to  get  out  all  over  the  farming  sections,  and  this 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  doing.  We  are  not  through  with  Imperial 
county  either,  and  will  have  accounts  of  fruit  growing  and  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  interest  to  all  fruit  men  and  farmers  in  later  issues. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 

  Reported  by  County  Horticultural  Commissioners 


BUTTE  COUNTY,  Earle  MUls— 
The  prospects  of  a  large  fruit  crop 
are  very  bright  indeed.  The  grain  on 
the  adobe  which  was  threatened  with 
being  drowned  out  by  excessive 
rains  is  showing  up  nicely  on  ac- 
count of  the  last  few  weeks  of  dry 
weather. 

COLUSA,  G.    R.    Boedefeld— We 

are  liaving  a  fine  blooming  season 
for  all  deciduous  trees,  I'runes  and 
almonds  are  especially  heavy.  Seventy- 
five  per  £ent  of  our  1914  prune  crop 
has  been  sold  here  at  prices  ranging 
from  4  to  4%  cents  basis.  The  1913 
crop  of  citrus  fruits  has  been  shipped 
and  the  buds  for  this  season  are  com- 
mencing to  swell.  Indications  are  fa- 
vorable for  a  good  season  Field  crops 
are  in  good  shape.  The  recent  dry, 
warm  weather  has  helped  barley  and 
wheat.  Hundreds  of  teams  are  at 
work  putting  in  late  barley.  Feed  is 
excellent  for  livestock.  Lambs  are 
doing  very  well  and  we  are  having  a 
very  good  season  in  all  ways. 

CONTRA  COSTA,  Frank  T. 
Swett — Over  30  mches  of  rain  have 
filled  the  soil  with  an  abundance  of 
water.  Favorable  weather  during 
blooming  has  made  prospects  good 
for  all  varieties  of  fruits,  with  some 
exceptions.  Some  apricots  where 
drought  was  severe  last  season  are 
not  bloommg  well.  Grapes  hot  hav- 
ing bloomed,  it  is  too  soon  to  make 
any  predictions.  Pear  thrips  are  not 
plentiful  in  orchards  that  were  care- 
fully sprayed  last  season,  but  in  some 
unsprayed  orchards  they  are  numer- 
ous. A  large  acreage  of  pears,  al- 
monds, 'prunes  and  apricots  has  been 
planted,  probably  as  much  as  in 
three  years  altogether  preceding. 
Most  of  the  nursery  stock  entering 
and  grown  in  the  county  has  been 
clean  and  healthy.  An  infested  ship- 
ment from  Alabama  was  destroyed 
on  account  of  borers. 

About  1.200  carloads  of  celery  were 
shipped  East  this  past  season.  Po- 
tatoes are  being  freely  planted  on  the 
tule  lands  Precautions  in  securing 
clean  seed  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
spread  of  nematodes  and  tuber  moth. 
If  we  have  a  few  good  showers 
gfain  and  hay  crops  will  be  very 
large  indeed  this  season.  There  is  a 
considerable  carry  over  of  old  hay 
held  some  months  ago  for  high 
prices,  but  it  is  being  sold  at  greatly 
reduced  figures  now.  There  is 
abundant  feed  for  stock,  but  stock- 
men find  it  very  hard  to  get  calves 
or  young  steers;  they  are  very 
scarce. 

A  careful  and  consistent  search  and 
eradication  of  pear  blight  for  the  past 
three  years  has  practically  erad- 
icated It  in  this  county  Every  pear 
grower  for  three  years  has  consti- 
tuted himself  a  committee  of  one  to 
notify  the  commissioner  of  any  dis- 
covery of  stray  pear  blight.  The 
time  to  keep  up  redoubled  efforts  to 
control  pear  blight  is  when  there  is 
so  little  that  no  one  is  thinking  about 
it.  A  few  centers  of  infection,  a 
spring  favorable  to  its  spread  by  bees 
and  other  insects,  and  considerable 
damage  may  result.  At  the  present 
time  blight  is  not  a  commercial 
factor  in  the  county. 

EL  DORADO,  J.  E.  Hassler— All 
varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are 
heavily  loaded  with  bloom  and  the 
weather  thus  far  has  been  very  favor- 
able, although  a  little  dry,  and  we 
will  soon  need  some  rain.  An  un- 
usual condition  jirevails  in  our 
orchards  this  season.  The  warni 
weather  has  started  the  fruit  spurs 
into  full  bloom  at  the  same  time  in 
all  fruit  growing  localities  regardless 
of  altitude,  orchards  at  4,000  feet 
being  as  far  advanced  as  are  those  at 
1,600  or  1,700  feet.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  coming  season 


what  difference,  if  any,  there  will  be 
in  the  time  of  ripening  of  some  varie- 
ties at  different  altitudes  throughout 
our  mountain  orchards.  Grain  and 
pasture  are  in  fine  condition. 

HUMBOLDT,  George  B.  Weather- 
hy — Many  of  the  deciduous  fruits  arei 
in  full  bloom.  Apple  buds  are  just 
nicely  starting  to  swell  and  spraying 
with  lime  sulphur  at  winter  strength 
for  control  of  scab,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Black  Leaf  "40,"  for  the 
control  of  the  purple,  or  leaf  curling 
aphis,  is  in  full  swing.  Weather  con- 
ditions are  at  present  favorable. 

KERN,  K.  S.  Knowlton— All  decid- 
uous fruit  trees  that  have  blossomed 
have  set  for  a  full  crop  and  on  those 
not  yet  in  blossom  the  buds  appear 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Citrus  trees 
are  blossoming  full.  Grape  prospects 
look  promising.  Deciduous  planting 
this  season  has  amounted  to  175,000 
trees.  Citrus  planting  is  just  starting 
and  will  be  something  over  30,000 
trees.  There  will  be  about  300  acres 
of  olives  set  out. 

Peas,  well  filled,  have  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time.  Other  vege- 
tables are  doing  well.  Present  indi- 
cations are  for  a  bumper  crop  of 
grain.  Livestock  is  in  first-class 
condition,  though  there  is  a  shortage, 
owing  to  high  prices  last  fall. 

LAKE,  George  A.  Lyon — All  vari- 
eties of  fruits  are  well  set  with  bloom 
and  prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy 
crop.  The  grain  crop  will  be  light 
as  the  wet  winter  prevented  early 
sowing. 

MERCED,  N.  H.  Wilson— Crops 
never  looked  better  than  at  this  time. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  acreage 
sown  to  wheat  and  barley  this  year 
and  farmers  are  still  sowing  grain. 
Farmers  all  over  the  country  are 
plowing,  checking  and  sowing  alfalfa. 
There  will  be  several  thousand  acres 
of  alfalfa  sown  this  year.  The  tomato 
men  already  have  their  plants  set  out, 
which  means  earlier  tomatoes  than 
ever.  The  sweet  potato  men  have  all 
their  hot  beds  made  and  plants  are 
coming  up  better  than  ever  before  on 
account  of  the  warm  weather  this 
month.  Land  buyers  are  coming  in 
every  day  from  the  Eastern  States  and 
a  great  many  of  them  are  buying  land 
and  locating  here. 

MONTEREY,  J.  B.  Hickman— Ap- 
ricots have  set  very  heavily  Heavy 
beating  rains,  followed  by  drying 
winds,  have  injured  much  grain  in  hill 
sections.  Grain  prospects  in  Salinas 
valley  are  extremely  good.  Live- 
stock is  in  splendid  shape,  as  feed  is 
abundant. 

NAPA,  A.  D.  Butler— Prospects  at 
present  are  good  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  trees  are  blooming  heavily. 
Grain  and  hay  looking  well.  There 
is  plenty  of  feed  and  the  stock  is 
doing  well,  but  as  the  ground  is  get- 
ting hard  in  many  places,  we  will 
need  rain  shortly. 

NEVADA,    L.    F.    Norton— On 

March  1,  0.25  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell. 
Since  then  until  present  time,  March 
18,  the  weather  has  been  like  sum- 
mer. Peach,  plum  and  cherry  are  m 
bloom  and  another  week  of  such 
weather  and  pear  and  apple  will  be  in 
bloom.  The  bloom  is  unusually 
heavy  and  an  enormous  crop  is  to  be 
expected,  unless  we  have  a  cold 
storm  which  clears  up  with  a  freeze 
while  the  blossoms  are  full  of  water. 
Nursery  stock  is  still  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  a  day, 
Bartletts  leading,  two  to  one.  About 
1,000  acres  will  be  planted  to  pears 
here  this  season,  principally  Bartletts, 
with  Comice  and  De  Anjou  for  pol- 
lenizcrs. 

RIVERSIDE,  D.  D.  Sharp— Pros- 
pects are  for  an  unusually  large  crop 
if  favorable  conditions  continue  and 


we  get  no  spring  frost.  The  apricot 
crop  is  showing  good  and  is  well  ad- 
vanced. The  citrus  trees  are  showing 
a  very  heavy  bloom,  but  we  cannot  be 
guided  by  that  in  judging  the  coming 
crop  We  have  had  some  warm  weath- 
er lately,  causing  the  present  crop  to 
drop  heavily.  Grain  does  not  look 
very  well  in  some  sections,  as  we  have 
had  dry  winds  instead  of  rain,  and  the 
late  sown  grain  is  going  to  suffer  Tiie 
alfalfa  growers  are  on  the  lookout  for 
good  dairy  cattle,  but  find  them  hard 
to  get. 

The  Coachella  Valley  is  going  to 
specialize  on  Egj'ntian  cotton  and  will 
plant  about  500  acres  this  year,  the 
seed  having  been  imported  from  Ari- 
zona. 

SACRAMENTO,  F.  R.  M.  Bloom- 
er— The  crop  outlook  is  bright.  New 
plantmg  of  the  deciduous  fruits  is 
heavy.  To  March  5,  nursery  trees 
were  inspected  for  planting  in  this 
county  as  follows:  Bartlett  pears 
57,826,  peaches  46,750,  plums  22,140, 
prunes  15,850,  almonds  13,600,  other 
varieties  18,800.  Citrus  trees  are 
lookng  well.  New  planting  is  just 
beginning  and  will  exceed  50,000  new 
trees  this  spring.  The  grapes  are 
looking  fair,  but  the  crop  will  be 
short,  as  some  vineyards  that  were 
not  irrigated  last  season  will  not  be 
up  to  the  average.  The  berry  vines 
are  looking  well.  Strawberries  pick- 
ing will  begin  soon.  Vegetables  are 
doing  finel}'-  and  the  grain  is  looking 
better  than  in  the  last  three  years. 
On  account  of  the  good  feed  in  the 
pastures  the  cattle  is  in  better  con- 
dition than  usual  and  conditions  as 
a  whole  look  prosperous. 

SAN  BENITO,  Leonard  H.  Day— 

The  apricots  and  prunes  will  be 
heavy,  and  there  is  a  normal  setting 
of  almonds.  The  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  are  doing  finely  so  far,  and  live- 
stock is  in  fine  condition.  Rain  will 
be  needed  soon. 

SAN  DIEGO,  H.  A.  Weinland  — 
The  deciduous  fruits  have  been  added 
to  this  year  by  the  planting  of  45,000 
trees  of  various  kinds,  principally  the 
apple,  pear  and  peach.  The  rust  is 
appearing  in  some  of  the  grain  fields 
and  is  doing  considerable  damage,  to- 
gether with  the  aphis,  which  is  more 
plentiful  than  usual  this  year.  The 
newly  appointed  farm  adviser  has 
commenced  his  duties  in  the  county. 
The  County  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
duly  organized  with  318  members, 
and  prospects  of  a  membership  of 
400  or  more  within  the  month. 

SANTA  CLARA,  Earl  L.  Morris- 
All  the  crops  are  in  good  condition. 

SHASTA,  George  A.  Lamiman— All 

kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  have  blos- 
somed and  set  very  heavily  at  th_e 
present  time  The  weather  conditions 
have  been  ideal  for  pollination.  Straw- 
berries are  looking  well  and  early 
varieties  are  in  bloom  and  setting  fruit. 
Livestock  is  in  fine  condition. 

Shipments  of  nursery  stock  arC 
about  all  in  and  can  report  for  the 
season  to  date  (March  20)  a  total  of 
about  72.000  trees  and  vine.  Peaches 


and  olives  lead  all  other  varieties  in 
the  planting.  Most  of  the  stock  re- 
ceived is  new  planting,  that  is,  on  new 
land,  and  a  large  per  cent  goes  to  the 
Happy  Valley  section.  A  great  many 
of  the  peach  growers  have  sprayed 
their  orchards  for  the  peach  moth  and 
will  follow  up  spraying  on  apples  and 
pears  for  the  codlin  moth  in  a  short 
time. 

The  creamery  at  Anderson  is  now 
making  4,000  pounds  of  butter  per 
month.  All  the  product  is  readily  dis- 
posed of  on  the  market. 

SONOMA,  A.  R.  Galla way— Decid- 
uous fruits  are  blooming  well,  and 
the  weather  thus  far  seems  quite  fa- 
vorable for  the  fruit  to  set.  There 
is  a  likelihood  of  a  considerable  loss 
of  young  fruit  trees  from  sour  sap, 
of  which  we  have  heard  some  com- 
plaint already.  Citrus  fruits  made  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  trees  are  looking 
well.  About  an  average  acreage  has 
been  sown  for  hay.  The  season  has 
been  too  wet  for  much  of  the  land, 
but  prospects  are  improving  now. 
There  is  a  large  planting  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  county  this  season.  We 
have  inspected  over  150,000  prune 
trees  which  have  been  shipped  into 
the  county,  besides  about  as  many 
more  that  were  produced  by  local 
nurserymen. 

TEHAMA,  Chas.  B.  Weeks  — 
Peaches  are  setting  fair  crops  on  irri- 
gated and  well  cared  for  orchards; 
very  light  crops  on  poorly  cared  for 
orchards.  Prunes  are  in  full  bloom, 
but  it  is  a  little  early  to  say  just  what 
the  set  will  be.  Almonds  are  show- 
ing up  fairly  well,  but  many  of  the 
papershell  varieties  are  setting  light. 
Prospects  for  apricots  are  fair.  Pears 
and  apples  are  not  blooming  enough 
at  present  to  report  on,  and  grapes 
are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  re- 
port on. 

Grain  at  the  present  date  is  look- 
ing well,  but  unless  the  present  dry 
spell  breaks  soon,  late  winter  sown 
grain  will  be  short.  The  heavy  rains 
tfirough  the  winter  and  fine  spring 
weather  have  caused  range  land  to 
be  covered  with  feed  and  with  show- 
ers from  now  on  livestock  will  fare 
better  than  for  a  number  of  seasons. 

YOLO  COUNTY,  G.  W.  Hecke— 
The  almonds  are  blooming  better 
than  they  have  in  years,  but  the  apri- 
cots do  not  show  more  than  half  a 
crop  just  now.  and  the  prunes  will 
have  a  good  bloom  in  most  orchards. 
All  cereals  are  in  splendid  shape,  but 
a  shower  is  needed  to  start  the  late 
sown  grain  and  alfalfa  seed. 

YUBA,  G.  W.  Harney— Planting  of 
deciduous  fruits,  olives  and  figs  has 
been  greater  than  any  other  season, 
Three  large  olive  tree  nurseries  have 
been  established  in  this  county.  No 
detrimental  influences  have  developed 
so  far  this  season,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all  crops  is  above  normal  as 
compared  with  five  preceding  years. 


The  average  mule  will  do  as  much 
work  at  two  years  as  the  horse  will 
at  three  or  four. 


WINDOWS  80c  EACH 

8x10  8-U.  windows,  glazed   *  -SO 

2  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft.  6  in.  windows,  2  It.  glazed  ¥1.40 

2  ft.  8  in.  X  6  ft.  8  In. — 1%  in.  5-panel  Oregon 

Pine  Doors   $1.50 

Sash  Door.  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  1%  Oregon 

Pine,  like  cut,  glazed  «2.66 

Window  Glass.  8x10  *  ^» 

Window  Gla.ss,  24x28   9  .40 

Roofing,  best  2-ply  composition,  per  sq  Ifl.OO 

Me  Manufacture  and  Sell  Only  New  Gooda. 
No  wreckage  or  odds  and  ends.  Our  motto  Is 
"From  Forest  to  Home."  Our  114-page  catalogue 
lists  everything  at  BarKaIn  Prices  you  need  in  build- 
ing, including  Sash,  Doors,  Glass,  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Hardware.  lUilldlng  Paper,  and  Roofing.  Let  us  send 
it  to  you  now  before  you  build.  Address 

Contractors  and  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Gal. 

Corner  Fifth  and  Cypress  SIm. 
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Things  That  Perplex  the  Farmer 


RHODES  GRASS — WTiat  In  the  feed- 
ing value  of  Rhodes  KroHsi  It  in 
advertiHed  as  something  new  from 
South  Africa.  They  claim  that  It  la 
good  gra.HH  for  green  feed  and  excellent 
for  hay,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions yields  five  tons  per  acre. — SUB- 
SCKIBEIR,  Rosevllle, 

Answer  by  Prof.  John  W.  Gilmore, 
University  of  California: 

Rhodes  grass  was  obtained  by  the 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1903,  from  the  estate  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  Southern  Africa,  hence  its 
name.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  this  grass  has  not  been  tried  in 
California  on  any  commercial  scale. 
It  has  been  planted  in  two  or  three 
places  in  very  small  plots  and  has 
been  found  to  do  well,  especially  on 
strong  soil  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
water  supply  and  where  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  20  degrees  F. 
in  the  winter  time.  This  grass  is  re- 
markable, however,  for  its  tenacity 
under  dry  conditions.  Under  good 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  it  will 
grow  from  three  to  five  feet  high  and 
become  very  leafy,  while  under  arid 
conditions  it  will  persist  growing  only 
three  or  four  inches  high.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  propagates  itself 
by  decumbent  branches  or  runners, 
and  is  perennial  where  it  is  not  killed 
out  during  the  winter.  It  may  also 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  and  though 
under  normal  conditions  it  is  quite 
persistent,  yet  it  may  be  eradicated 
from  cultivated  fields  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation. 

While,  as  stated  above,  this  grass 
has  not  been  grown  on  a  large  scale 
in  any  part  of  the  country  to  enable 
us  to  express  very  accurate  estimates 
of  its  yield,  yet  yields  of  three  tons 
per  acre  from  two  cuttings  have  been 
reported  from  Floridi  on  relatively 
poor  sandv  soils.  Oi  good  soil  of 
optimum  fertility  and  moisture  con- 
tent, four  and  one-half  tons  have  been 
reported.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  under  average  conditions 
where  the  grass  will  grow,  yields  of 
not  more  than  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  tons  per  acre  may  be  expected. 
Since,  however,  under  optimum  con- 
ditions the  grass  may  be  cut  three 
times  during  the  jear,  this  crop  seems 
to  have  considerable  promise.  There 
are  no  accurate  data  regarding  its 
feeding  value,  though  from  my  own 
experience  cattle  like  it  quite  well  and 
it  seems  to  make  a  good  quality  of 
hay.  It  does  not,  however,  stand 
pasturage  as  well  as  some  other 
grasses,  for  close  nipping  will  de- 
stroy it.  The  analyses  show  between 
6  and  7  per  cent  of  protein,  about  2^ 
per  cent  of  fat,  about  42'/2  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates,  and  about  30  per 
cent  of  crude  fiber,  thus,  it  is  not  very 
much  different  from  Timothy  in  its 
composition. 

PLANS  FOR  ROI'ND  BARN — In  yonr 
February  issue  you  speak  of  the 
economy  of  a  round  barn.  Will 
yon  kindly  have  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers that  own  a  barn  of  this  kind 
submit  plans  through  the  columns  of 
this  paper  of  a  ronn>d  barn  for  general 
use  on  a  small  farm  f  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  barn  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  apportion  the  space  so  that  box 
stalls  for  abont  three  horses  can  be 
had  and  stalls  for  about  six  cows,  be- 
sides a  driveway  and  storage  room 
for  six  months'  hay  for  this  amount 
of  stock. — C.  T.  O.,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

We  are  afraid  that  you  would  not 
find  it  profitable  to  build  such  a  small 
round  barn.  Apparently  they  give  the 
best  satisfaction  only  when  of  large 
diameter  and  capable  of  housing  about 
two  strings  of  cows  and  up.  They 
also  apparently  are  more  desirable 
in  climates  where  winter  housing  of 
animals  is  required,  the  idea  being 
that  the  ground  floor  is  for  use  of 
stock  and  the  loft  for  storage  of  hay. 
Few  are  used  in  California  or  on  Pa- 
cific Coast,  but  would  be  glad  to  have 
owners  volunteer  whatever  valuable 
information  on  any  that  they  have. 


I'lans  in  detail  (for  large  structures 
only)  can  be  found  in  University  of 
Illinois  bulletin.J43,  Urbana,  111.  This 
bulletin  states  that  a  round  barn  is 
preferable  to  a  16  sided  structure,  as 
shown  in  illustration  in  February  is- 
sue of  Orchard  and  Farm;  also  that 
hip  roof  is  far  better  than  straight 
roof,  as  shown  in   illustration  there. 

This  bulletin  strongly  recommends 
round  barns  for  economy  and  con- 
venience, although  a  writer  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman  of  February  20,  1914,  con- 
demns them  just  as  strongly. 

S1/,R  OF  POII.TllY  H  wen — I  am 
thinking  oi  returning  to  \apa, 
.Sontmia  or  Lake  county  to  engage 
in  the  chicken,  turkey  and  angora 
goat  liusiuess.  liow  much  land  shall  I 
need  for  ::,0U0  chickens,  .VK)  turkeys, 
SOO  ducks  and  several  bands  of  goats, 
taking  into  consideration  the  raising 
of  feed  for  them  also. — G.  M.  A.,  North 
Takiuia,  Wash, 

The  combination  you  suggest  is 
verj'  unlikely  to  develop.  Chickens  in 
the  numbers  you  name  are  for  a 
small,  intensive  farm.  Turkeys  are 
best  raised  with  a  big  range,  prefer- 
ably in  a  grain  or  alfalfa  country; 
.Angora  goats  are  most  at  home  on 
rough  country  with  lots  of  brush,  so 
you  see  you  are  not  likely  to  light  on 
a  place  where  you  could  combine 
goats,  turkeys  and  hens  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  Goats  and  turkeys  also 
are  likely  to  be  a  side  issue,  not  the 
main  product  of  a  ranch,  and  the 
number  for  a  given  acreage  would  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  Further- 
more, if  you  intend  to  keep  2,000 
hens,  would  advise  you  to  get  a  small 
place  with  rich  soil  and  buy  most  of 
your  feed,  raising  plenty  green  stuff 
for  them,  including,  perhaps,  alfalfa 
and  a  little  grain  hay  to  scratch  in.  A 
couple  of  acres  of  fruit  would  also  go 
well  with  the  poultry  business  and 
the  proposition  should  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

BLACKLEG  VACCINK — Last  year  I 
bought  1>lackleg  vaccine  that  was 
put  up  at  the  California  State  I  nl- 
versity.  Can  a  person  living  in  .Ari- 
zona send  direct  to  the  university  for 
it  so  as  to  know  that  It  Is  f resh  f — 
R.   W.   .M.,  Kelvin,  .Arizona. 

The  veterinary  department  of  the 
University  of  California  states  that  it 
does  not  manufacture  or  distribute 
blackleg  vaccine.  Probably  you  se- 
cured it  from  the  Cutter  Analytic 
Laboratory  at  Berkeley.  You  can  ob- 
tain the  vaccine  free  in  powder  form 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture, though  the  string  and  pill 
form,  which  is  more  convenient,  can 
be  secured  from  commercial  concerns, 
like  the  one  named. 

While  on  the  subject  of  blackleg  it 
might  be  well  to  say  that  vaccination 
is  the  only  reliable  method  of  control 
of  this  disease  No  successful  treat- 
ment is  known  after  blackleg  has 
shown  itself,  and  even  should  a 
remedy  be  discovered,  its  usefulness 
would  be  limited,  owing  to  the  rapid- 
ly fatal  nature  of  the  affection.  Cut- 
ting open  the  swellings  and  injecting 
various  medicines  has  seldom  met 
with  success.  Fxcessive  exercise  and 
b'eedinT  have  also  been  found  next 
to  useless. 

Burning  is  preferable  to  any  other 
method  of  disposal  of  the  carcass  of 
a  dead  animal,  as  it  is  the  only  means 
that  can  be  relied  upon  to  absolutely 
destroy  all  germs  of  the  disease  with 
which  the  carcass  is  teeming.  When 
the  victim  is  buried  the  germs  will  re- 
main alive  in  the  soil  long  after  the 
carcass  has  decomposed,  and  will  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  the  health  of 
stock  pastured  upon  the  land.  Earth- 
worms are  said  to  convey  infection  to 
the  surface. 

Calves  should  not  be  vaccinated 
unless  it  is  known  that  the  disease 
has  previously  occurred  among  ani- 
mals pastured  on  the  same  land. 
When  vaccination  is  practiced  there 
is  great  risk  of  introducing  the  germs 


of  the  disease  and  thus  infecting  the 
land,  which  would  necessitate  vac- 
cinating annually  thereafter.  A  stock 
owner  can  much  better  afford  to 
ascertain  that  his  range  is  infected 
by  waiting  until  a  death  has  occurred, 
than  to  rush  into  vaccinating  before 
he  is  certain  that  it  is  necessary 
Blackleg  does  not  sweep  over  a 
region  rapidly  like  some  infectious 
diseases.  Do  not  castrate  or  dehorn 
at  the  time  of  vaccination.  Do  not 
vaccinate  animals  already  stricken 
with  the  disease. 

Animals  between  the  ages  of  five 
months  and  two  years  should  be 
vaccinated  several  weeks  before  the 
disease  usually  appears.  Animals 
older  or  younger  occasionally  die  of 
the  disease,  but  it  is  not  profitable 
to  vaccinate  against  these  attacks, 
for  they  occur  rarely.  If  animals  un- 
der six  months  are  vaccinated,  the 
process  should  be  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  operation  is  facili- 
tated by  confining  the  calves  in  a 
chute. 

METHODS  IN  CITRUS  Nl'RSERY — 
Can  you  tell  me  how  and  when 
to  ^lant  lemon  see*Js  and  what 
kind  of  seed  to  use,  and  also  where  I 
could  get  soiue?  Is  there  any  special 
cultivation  that  is  used  f  Anything 
else  you  can  tell  me  will  be  appre- 
ciated.— H.   C,   Los  Ciatos. 

We  conjecture  that  you  are  intend- 
ng  to  plant  lemon  trees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  boom  that  lemon  plant- 
ing at  the  edges  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  experiencing.  If  so,  you  do 
not  want  to  plant  lemon  seeds,  but 
orange  seeds,  working  over  the  seed- 
lings to  lemons.  Even  better  would 
be  to  buy  the  lemon  trees  all  ready 
for  planting  and  so  get  just  what  you 
want.  It  you  are  inexperienced  in 
nursery  methods  and  have  no  trees 
of  definite  improved  type  you  may  be 
rather  unfortunate  in  raising  your 
own  trees. 

For  almost  all  citrus  varieties 
orange  stock  is  used,  mostly  sour 
stock  from  Florida,  though  in  lighter, 
well  drained  soil,  seed  from  Cali- 
fornia seedling  oranges  may  be  used. 
The  California  seed  has  to  be  kept 
moist  until  planting,  Florida  seed 
may  become  dry  without  injury.  You 
can  get  same  by  ordering  from  any 
leading  California  seedsman.  You 
can  also  buy  at  a  moderate  price 
seedling  trees  and  in  due  time  work 
them   over  j'oursclf. 

Good,  plump  seeds  are  sown  in 
spring  (or  at  any  time  if  indoors)  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  rich,  light 
loam.  They  should  be  covered  about 
a  foot  and  above  the  surface,  with 
light  cloth  to  keep  off  the  frost  and 
strong  sunshine.  The  seeds  are  to 
be  covered  about  an  inch  deep  and 
the  soil  kept  moist,  being  given  a 
light  irrigation  about  every  two  or 
three  days.  They  should  be  planted 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  The 
boxes  may  be  located  in  a  lath  house 
for  the  first  season.  You  can  also 
plant  the  seeds  directly  in  open 
ground,  but  must  give  them  good 
care. 

Year  old  seedlings  are  transported 
to  nursery  row  after  ground  is 
warmed  in  spring.  Usually  they  are 
set  farther  apart  than  deciduous  trees 
and  require  rich  soil  with  good 
moisture  supplies.  The  best  of  care 
is  required  for  satisfactory  results. 
Protection  from  severe  cold  is  needed 
in  winter.  The  trees  are  ready  for 
budding  a  year  after  setting  out  in 
nursery  if  growth  has  been  heavy, 
or  very  often,  two  years  after,  and 
recjuire  another  couple  of  years  as 
a  rule  before  they  are  ready  to 
transplant  to  orchard,  so  there  is  a 
long  wait  from  the  seed. 

In  view  of  the  great  influence  bud 
selection  has  on  the  young  tree,  the 
only  buds  used  should  be  from  heavy 
producers  of  the  finest  kind  of  fruit. 
This  is  so  with  oranges  as  well  as 


lemons,  and  deciduous  as  well  as 
citrus  fruits,  although  it  has  best 
been  proved  on  lemons  and  other 
citrus  varieties.  We  need  not  remark 
that  in  order  to  make  a  success  with 
lemons  plenty  of  irrigation  water  has 
to  be  available  and  very  moderate 
winter  temperatures  only  can  be  en- 
dured. 

ALFALFA  IN  YOUNG  ORCHARD— 
1  have  planted  a  young  orchard  <if 
mixed  fruits  and  wish  to  plant  al- 
falfa between  the  rows.  I  will  have 
to  use  city  water  and  intend  to  irri- 
gate with  a  liuttiTtly  sprinkler.  Now 
some  of  my  ncighhors  t<*ll  me  that  the 
spray  from  the  sprinkler  will  kill  my 
young  trees.  They  tell  me  they  will 
do  well  for  two  or  three  years  and 
then  die,  so  I  am  in  a  quandry  what 
to  do  and  appeal  to  you  for  help.  W  ill 
yon  kindly  reply  right  away,  as  I  nish 
to  lay  my  pipe  for  Irrigating,  if  thia 
will  not  injure  my  trees. —  W.  B.  M., 
Neva*da  City. 

The  idea  of  growing  alfalfa  in  a 
young  orchard  is  excellent,  but  the 
method  of  irrigating  spoken  of  is  not 
to  be  advised,  for  the  spray  coming 
in  contact  with  the  foliage  may  do 
lots  of  damage  in  hot  summer 
weather,  for  strong  sunshine  and 
water  don't  go  well  together  on  soft 
green  leaves.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  you  could  get  perfectly  satis- 
factory results  if  you  could  limit  your 
irrigating  to  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening,  so  that  the  leaves  w^ould  have 
full  opportunity  to  dry  off  by  morn- 
ing. If  you  can  do  that,  we  believe 
the  system  would  work  out  nicely. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  we 
would  advise  another  system  of  irri- 
gation. 

Alfalfa,  we  believe,  is  a  fine  thing 
for  a  young  orchard,  save  only  under 
a  few  circumstances,  or  with  a  few 
varieties  of  trees.  The  prime  neces- 
sity is  to  have  moisture  enough  for 
both,  for  in  case  of  a  shortage  it  will 
be  the  trees  that  will  be  hurt.  Second- 
ary in  importance  is  good  drainage, 
for  if  there  is  hardpan.  or  the  soil  is 
of  such  a  quality  that  the  trees  will 
get  an  overdose  of  water  there  will  be 
trouble,  but  if  you  have  an  open  soil 
and  good  drainage  and  enough  water 
for  both  trees  and  alfalfa,  the  latter 
is  highly  to  be  recommended  the  first 
few  years,  as  it  will  open  up  the 
ground  and  provide  lots  of  plant  food 
and  humus  several  feet  lower  than 
you  could  ever  get  manure.  For  that 
matter,  alfalfa  in  a  mature  orchard  is 
highly  to  be  recommended  in  many 
cases,  though  not  all.  We  can  give 
some  particulars  if  requested  and  also 
ask  for  experiences  of  readers  that 
might  throw  new  light  on  the  matter. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  BERRY  DRYING 
—I  am  looking  Into  the  business 
of  drying  berries  for  the  market 
and  shoiiK'l  feel  very  much  obiigeil  if 
you  could  refer  i.ic  to  where  I  could 
get  informal  ion  respecting  the  most 
approved  type  of  small  commercial 
evaporator  now  In  use.— H.  M.  G., 
Santa  Crus. 

We  referred  this  question  to  M.  J. 
Moniz,    Barlow    Ranch,  Sebastopol. 

He  states:  "We  use  a  common 
evaporator  for  doing  part  of  the  work, 
and  as  to  the  outlook  for  evaporated 
berries,  it  is  not  always  good,  as 
some  seasons  it  is  impossible  to  dry 
any,  especially  when  there  is  plenty 
of  other  dried  fruit  on  the  market, 
and  besides,  it  is  a  very  particular 
process  to  engage  in,  as  one  has  to  be 
very  careful  to  put  up  a  good  article." 

In  view  of  this,  would  think  that 
the  evaporators  in  the  Pajaro  Valley 
could  provide  material  for  investiga- 
tion in  case  you  wish  to  continue  a 
study  on  this  matter.  Although  there 
are  some  favorable  reports  on  dried 
berry  prices  from  the  northwest,  San 
Francisco  dealers  state  that  tb-  de- 
mand s  next  to  nothing  and  prices 
the  same.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  what  if  a  market  could  be 
opened  and  a  fine  product  manufac- 
tured, it  would  promote  the  berry 
business  greatly. 
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A  Standard  of  Orange  Excellence 

 By  D.  Whitney,  Editor  


THE  National  Orange  Show  was 
held  and  was  a  great  success.  It 
was  doubtless  of  great  value  in  sug- 
gesting a  higher  standard  of  quality. 
Anyway,  one  of  the  greatest  reasons 
for  such  a  show  should  be  to  indi- 
cate what  kind  of  fruit  should  be 
produced,  if  possible;  also  giving  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  right 
methods  of  production. 

The  writer,  therefore,  wished  to 
find  where  the  prize  oranges  were 
grown,  so  as  to  find  out  how  orange 
growing  should  be  conducted,  and 
found  that  they  came  from  every 
part  of  the  district  which  won  the 
blue  ribbon  and  that  no  special  grove, 
no  special  tree,  could  be  given  credit 
for  high  quality  production,  as  far 
as  the  show  was  concerned.  Without 
question  it  would  be  much  more 
valuable  if  at  least  some  of  the  prizes 
could  be  awarded  for  fruit  of  single 
trees,  single  groves  or  single  packing 
houses,  perhaps  three  sets  ot  prizes 
being  given  to  take  in  all  of  these 
points. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  high 
prices,  good  profits  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  whole  industry  depends 
very  largely  upon  turning  out  as  high 
a  standard  of  fruit  as  possible  in 
color,  shape,  size,  texture  and  edibil- 
ity. The  standard  of  judging  fixed  by 
the  show  management  is  excellent  in 
determining  what  an  orange  should 
be,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
definite  help  in  approaching  this 
standard  the  following  few  points 
upon  the  reasons  for  fruit  excellence 
can  be  given. 

Fundamental  is  the  character  of  the 
tree.  The  work  of  A.  D.  Shamel  has 
shown  clearly  with  oranges  the  wide 
diflference  in  quality  of  fruit  from  dif- 
ferent trees.  The  fact,  however,  has 
always  been  known  in  a  general  way 
by  all  successful  horticulturists, 
whether  engaged  in  citrus  culture  or 
other  kinds  of  fruit  growing.  The 
habits  of  growth  of  an  orange  tree, 
particularly  the  navel,  will  indicate 
largely  the  probable  quality  of  the 
fruit,  and  careful  observation  of  the 
fruit  itself  will  show  more.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  for  the  greatest 
success  to  get  trees  of  the  highest 
type,  to  select  buds  from  such  trees 
and  to  prune  to  keep  the  type  true. 
Weakness  Makes  Excellence 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  plant 
production  that  weakness  in  the  tree 
or  plant  tends  toward  fine  texture  and 
high  quality  in  the  fruit.  The  rule  is 
not  universal  by  any  means,  as  the 
best  orchard  is  normally  the  one 
vlicre  the  trees  do  best,  and  tree 
vigor  should  be  the  aim  always. 
Kevertheless,  the  point  is  good.  For 
example,  if  you  want  a  rough,  over- 
grown, worthless  orange,  grow  it  on 
a  vigorous  young  sucker.  Practically 
the  same  result  can  be  secured  on  a 
vigorous  young  tree  with  so  little 
fruit  that  tree  growth  overbalances 
fruit  production.  Or  have  a  small 
crop  on  old  trees  and  fertilize  heavily 
with  stable  manure  and  nitrates  and 
the  fruit  will  be  of  poor  quality. 

The  injury  to  quality  from  surplus 
wood  vigor  stands  out  everywhere.  It 
is  particularly  marked  even  in  the 
tendency  of  a  plant  to  produce  fruit 
or  seed — in  other  words,  to  save  its 
life  by  reproducing  itself,  though  it 
ilies  in  the  attempt.  For  illustration, 
everyone  knows  that  an  excessively 
vigorous  grower  is  less  likely  to  set 
fruit  than  a  tree  with  good,  normal 
growth,  and  that  fruit  can  often  be 
made  to  set  on  such  trees  by  weaken- 
ing them,  though  it  will  set  in  no 
other  way.  Likewise,  even  with  wild 
plants,  it  is  extremely  common  to  see 
•111  attempt  to  produce  far  above  the 
normal  amount  of  seed  as  the  life  of 
the  plant  draws  toward  a  close. 

Now  the  very  interesting  fact  re- 
sults from  the  two  above  rules  that 
heavy  fruit   production   is  the  very, 


thing  that  is  needed  to  get  quality 
oftentimes.  The  grower  can  play  both 
ends  against  the  middle  and  walk  off 
with  the  spoils.  In  other  words,  lie 
does  best  when  he  makes  his  tree  as 
vigorous  as  possible  in  one  way,  but 
sends  that  vigor  into  fruit  production, 
so  tliat  the  tree  itself  don't  get  that 
vigor  in  great  amount,  but  the  fruit 
does.  Thus  it  is  a  noted  fact  that 
the  better  fruit  producer  a  tree  is, 
especially  an  orange  tree,  the  more 
likely  the  fruit  is  to  be  of  high  qual- 
ity. Of  course,  this  does  not  hold 
good  if  there  is  so  much  fruit  that 
the  tree  cannot  do  justice  to  it. 

This  rule  holds  so  good  that  short 
crops  in  citrus  districts  are  often 
recognized  as  being  coarse  quality 
crops,  and  A.  D.  Shamel,  who  inves- 
tigated citrus  types  thoroughly,  gives 
as  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
citrus  quality  the  fact  that  the  finest 
quality  of  citrus  fruit  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  heavy  production. 
Where  one  is,  the  other  is  also. 

The  fact  of  quality  and  lessened 
tree  vigor  is  queerly  illustrated  this 
year.  The  quality  of  fruit  generally 
is  recognized  as  being  quite  a  bit  above 
Standard.  Authorities  attribute  it  very 
largely  to  the  setback  given  by  the 
frost  of  a  year  ago.  Dovetailing  into 
this  observation  is  the  other  closely 
related  one  that  trees  weakened  just 
a  little  by  the  freeze,  but  not  severely 
injured,  seemed  to  set  above  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  fruit. 

Sickness  and  Blue  Ribbons. 

This  little  dissertation  is  not  meant 
to  be  complete,  but  a  little  incident 
connected  with  the  first  orange  show 
ever  held  in  Los  Angeles  will  do  to 
close  with  nicely  and  help  to  sum- 
marize a  Ifeading  point  in  high  fruit 
quality.  William  Wood,  now  horti- 
cultural commissioner  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  helped  to  get  up  some  of  the 
exhibits.  He  and  another  gentleman 
gathered  four  boxes  of  oranges  from 
a  tree  that  was  on  the  down  grade 
and  apparently  due  to  die  in  a  year  or 
so.  That  four  boxes  took  first  prize 
for  seedling  oranges.  Their  color  was 
a  little  weak,  but  otherwise  they  were 
nearly  perfect.  Mr.  Wood  attributes 
their  fine  quality  to  the  weakness  of 
the  tree.  Similarly,  you  will  often  find 
the  finest  fruit  on  the  poorest  soil,  but 
nobody  wants  the  poorest  soil  to 
establish  a  profitable  citrus  grove  in. 

Now  if  any  reader  is  foolish  enough 
to  consider  the  points  developed  here 
as  absolutely  governing  fruit  produc- 
tion, he  can  shoot  holes  all  through 
the  statements,  but  taking  them  as 
they  stand,  and  giving  due  weight  to 
many  other  important  horticultural 
rules,  he  will  find  that  the  above  ideas 
are  generally  accepted  by  men  who 
know. 

Next  month  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
will  probably  be  able  to  have  another 
short  article  on  quality  in  citrus  cul- 
ture. 


Late  Planting  of  Trees 

Some  persons  hesitate  about  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  late  in  the  season  for 
fear  that  thej'  will  not  grow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  places  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  possible  to  plant  fruit 
trees  up  to  the  middle  of  .\pril  and 
get  practically  as  good  a  stand  and 
as  vigorous  trees  as  if  the  planting 
were  done  earlier.  Deciduous  trees 
may  have  started  to  leaf  out,  but 
will  not  be  injured  for  planting  pro- 
vided proper  methods  of  cutting  back, 
irrigating  and  protection  from  sun, 
are  followed. 


Plant  the  home  grounds  so  as  to 
hide  all  ugly  things  in  the  landscape, 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  not  to 
hide  anything  that  is  beautiful. 

No  farmer  has  to  pay  excessive 
prices  for  nitrogen.  There  is  plenty 
of  it  in  the  air  and  science  teaches 
how  to  use  it  by  leguminous  crops. 


Forkner  Orchard 

Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
bettei  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Up  To  Your  Treos 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
'.'i^    without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.    Write  for  cata- 
logue  and  free  book  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage." 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO.,    603   Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


ines^lrvin  Solderless  Lock  Seam 


No  Solder — No  Rivets 

The  seam  is  the  point  where  trouble  is 
most  Hkely  to  occur  in  irrigation  pipe — where 
the  two  edges  of  the  sheet  of  steel  are  brought 
together  and  fastened.  Therefore  the  method 
by  which  the  edges  of  the  metal  are  united  de- 
cides whether  the  pipe  is  good  or  bad. 

As  in  any  mechanical  product,  simple  construction 
is  necessary  in  irrigation  pipe.  Simplicity  means  strength. 
Ames-Irvin  Lock-Seam  Irrigation  Pipe  construction 
could  not  be  more  simple.  Noth- 
ing but  the  sheet  of  metal  itself 
is  used.   There  are  no  rivets  and 


no  solder.  There  are  no  rivet  holes  in  the  steel.  Each 
sheet  is  edged,  locked  together  and  then  set  down  under 
3,500  pounds  pressure.  Special  machinery  does  the  work. 
When  finisiied,  the  seam  is  solid,  simple  and  strong. 
The  union  of  metal  is  complete — without  the  use  of 
other  materials. 

Ames-Irvin  Lock-Seam  Pipe  won  first  prizes  against 
all  competitors  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fair  in  1913  and 
at  Fresno  and  San  Jose  County  Fairs  in  1913. 

And  It  Costs  No  More  Than  Other  Pipes 

Send  for  our  booklet  0  F.  Find  out  all  you  can 
about  pipe  before  you  buy.  Learn  the  various  methods 
of  construction.  Your  judgment  will  tell  you  which  will 
stand  the  roughest  handling.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

Ames-Irvin  Company 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets 

San  Francisco  California 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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Shall  We  Grow  Trees  From  Cuttings? 


WHILE  planting  a  lot  of  prune 
trees  on  peach  root.  1  fonnd  h 
number  Yvlth  defective  union  of 
scion  and  Htock,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  ^ere  planted  ivhlch  were 
also  defective,  though  not  notice- 
able. At  tbiM  time  1  reiifl  an  article 
by  BrncHt  Braunton  on  roMCN,  In  which 
be  slated  that  "one  thing  In  certain- 
all  the  ingennlty  of  man,  be  lie  ever 
so  careful  with  each  and  every  exam- 
ple— can  never  induce  a  growth  be- 
tween stock  auij  scion  that  will  give 
as  free  and  unretarded  circulation  a« 
exists  In  tbe  Hcedling  or  raised-froiu-a 
cutting  plant." 

Aow,  why  could  we  not  have  better 
orchard  trees  by  planting  trees  grown 
from  cuttings  of  the  desired  variety 
of  fruit,  care  being  exercised,  of 
cotirse,  to  plant  the  orchard  only  in 
the  soil  suited  to  the  fruit  planted. 
In  other  words,  select  the  friilt  most 
suitable  to  soil  to  be  planted  and  grow 
the  trees  from  cuttings.  I  wouM  like 
to  sec  this  problem  discussed. 

Grapes,  flgs,  olives  and  small  fruits 
are  generally  grown  on  their  own 
roots. — A.  E.  Berohard,  Delano, 

The  author  in  the  quotation  you 
give  was  talking  from  theory,  and 
theory  is  not  good  and  does  lots  of 
harm  when  it  conflicts  with  fact.  The 
only  way  to  do  is  to  plant  trees  on 
the  roots  that  have  proved  the  best 
and  forget  about  the  theory  of 
whether  or  not  trees  should  do  better 
on  their  own  than  other  roots.  The 
experience  of  many  years  has  shown 
nurserymen  pretty  clearly  just  what 
varieties  combine  best  with  other 
varieties,  especially  for  different  soils. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  what 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  on  this 
matter,  and  the  best  horticultural 
scientists  are  giving  more  attention 
to  stocks  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Some  of  the  facts  already  discovered 
have,  you  will  have  noticed,  been  dis- 
cussed in  our  March  issue  in  "Pointers 
on  Tree  Planting." 

Now  for  the  theory  in  favor  of  bud- 
ding and  grafting,  as  opposed  to 
growing  from  cuttings.  .Admitting 
some  hindrance  to  sap  flow  or  other- 
wise at  the  point  of  union  between 
stock  and  scion,  there  is  also  an 
opportunity  to  combine  a  much  more 
vigorous  root  system  than  the  fruit- 
ing variety  would  have  alone,  with 
the  fruiting  ability  of  the  top.  The 
Salway  peach,  for  example,  is  a  won- 
derfully vigorous  grower,  therefore  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  Salway 
root  and  a  Muir  top  would  make  a 
better  tree  than  a  Muir  root  and  Muir 
top,  the  Muir  being  a  rather  delicate 
grower,  and  so  with  other  things. 
Furthermore,  fruit  stocks  are  largely 
of  the  wild  type,  and  hence  have  a 
much  greater  vitality  and  resistance 
to  disease  than  the  highly  refined  and 
delicate  fruiting  varieties.  Therefore 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  an  ad- 
vantage in  theory  to  combine  wild 
vigor  with  fruit  production  by  bud- 
ding and  grafting.  This  theory  looks 
Stronger  than  the  theory  of  cuttings, 
and  practice  proves  it  so. 

The  possibilities  of  adapting  the 
Vurieties  of  soil  conditions  is  an  ad- 
vantage entirely  in  addition  to  the 
plan  of  growing  a  varety  on  its  own 
roots. 

Likewise,  the  "retarded  circulation" 
referred  to  may  be  a  big  advantage, 
not  an  injury.  Pears  on  quince,  for 
example,  make  a  dwarf  tree  through 
"retarded  circulation"  perhaps,  yet 
the  combination  is  highly  favored  in 
Europe  on  account  of  the  large  size 
and  fine  quality  of  the  fruit,  though 
not  advisable  generally  in  California. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  check 
on  growth  of  trees,  and  annual  crops 
like  tomatoes,  is  a  stimulation  to  fruit 
production,  hence  the  "retarded  cir- 
culation" of  itself,  in  theory,  might  be 
more  of  an  advantage  than  a  disad- 
vantage. 

It  is  a  fact  that  not  only  in  bud- 
ding and  grafting,  the  recognized  way 
of  raising  most  trees,  but  it  would  be 
used  frequently  on  many  plants  if  it 
were  not  that  it  resulted  in  a  little 
greater  trouble  and  expense.    This  is 


true  with  most  of  the  plants  you 
name. 

For  example,  olives,  you  say,  are 
grown  from  cuttings.  The  reason  is 
that  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  do,  yet 
it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  olive  seed- 
lings of  certain  kinds  worked  over 
make  finer  trees  than  do  cuttings,  and 
quite  frequently  olive  seedlings  arc 
grown  simply  to  work  over  later.  The 
Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico 
has  one  olive  variety  which  they 
favor  highly  and  solely  for  its  possi- 
bility as  a  stock  for  standard  varieties. 

It  is  strongly  felt  by  many  fig 
authorities  also  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  grow  Smyrna  figs  and.  per- 
haps, .A.driatics,  on  Black  Mission 
roots  than  on  their  own  roots,  and 


this  has  been  done.  Propagation  by 
cuttings  is  used  not  for  excellence, 
but  for  convenience  and  economy,  so 
called.  Grapes,  you  probably  know, 
are  grown  very  largely  on  .\merican 
roots  rather  than  from  simple  cut- 
tings. This  is  done  to  resist  phyl- 
loxera, but  the  vine  is  excellent  as 
well. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  your 
prunes  on  peach  root,  possibly  the 
union  only  looks  bad  and  as  the  trees 
grow  they  will  be  as  strong  and  vigor- 
ous as  ever.  Without  seeing  the  trees 
we  cannot  say,  K.  S.  Knowlton,  your 
county  horticultural  commissioner, 
would  look  at  them  for  you  and  give 
you  expert  advice. 

This  whole  matter  of  root  and  scion 


is  of  the  utmost  interest  and  import- 
ance and  is  coming  in  for  renewed 
investigation  now.  The  more  light 
that  our  experienced  readers  can  put 
on  it  the  better,  and  any  help  that  wt 
can  be  or  obtain  for  readers  who 
want  information  on  the  matter  will 
be  well  given. 


The  colt  that  is  put  in  harness  for 
the  first  time  will  pretty  certain!} 
have  sore  shoulders  unless  great  care 
is  taken.  Hitch  it  with  a  steady  mati- 
and  don't  get  the  animal  too  much 
warmed  up.  A  horse  that's  toughened 
to  its  work  gradually  and  made  to 
draw  steadily  stands  the  best  chance 
of  avoiding  sore  shoulders. 


$5!!! 

Average  Annual 
Upkeep  on  An 
Apperson 


4'' 


THINK  of  it !    The  average  annual  upkeep  on  an  Apperson 
Automobile  only  $5!    Our  total  business  in  parts  last  year, 
on  17,000  cars,  our  output  for  the  last  15  years,  was  $95,000. 
That  brings  the  average  about  $5.00  a  car. 

And  a  big  percentage  of  these  efficient  and  more  than  economical  cars  are 
owned  by  progressive  farmers  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
You  don't  have  to  worry  about  heavy  maintenance  and  repair  costs  when  your 
choice  is  the  efficient,  always-in-service — 

Famous  Apperson  ^^Jack  Rabbit" 

"The  Wizard  of  the  HilU" 

Economical  upkeep  is  only  one  feature.  When  we  make  an  Apperson,  we  build  enduring 
efficiency  into  its  very  vitals.  Elmer  a-d  Edgar  Apperson  built  the  first  automobile.  They 
are  still  building  America's  first  and  best  cars. 

Write  at  once  for  Do  Luxe  Catalog  and  full  information  about  Apperson  "  $5  -  a  -Year- 
Upkeep"  and  other  facts.  We  will  prove  why  we  can  profitably  produce  our  new  Four  Forty- 
Five  at  $1,785.  our  Light  Foui  Forty-Five  at  $1,600,  our  Six  Forty-Five  Fifty-Elight  at  $2,200. 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co.,  305  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

APPERSON  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles,  The  Leon  T.  Shettler  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Myers  Motor  Car  Co. 
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Ways  of  Fighting  Gophers 


By  Ernest  A.  Marris,  SebastopoL " 


T^HIS  animal  has  done  more  dam- 
^  age  this  last  year  in  California 
than  can  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Early  this  winter  in  doctoring 
a  number  of  eight-year-old  apple  trees 
for  a  neighbor  I  found  numbers  with 
roots  two  inches  in  diameter  eaten 
off.  I  found  a  nest  of  dried  grass 
under  the  crown  of  one  tree  where 
three  large  roots  had  been  cut  away 
for  a  space  of  six  inches.  Worst  of 
all,  three  twenty-year-old  trees  blew 
down,  and  on  examination  were  all 
found  to  have  every  root  but  one 
cut  off. 

One  orchard  company  I  know  of 
lost  500  young  fruit  trees  this  winter. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  these 
trees?  In  a  four-acre  potato  field  in 
one  day  thirty-five  hills  of  potatoes 
vanished  completely.  Investigating,  I 
found  the  runways  full  of  the  tops, 
cut  up  into  two  and  three-inch  pieces. 
Continuing  further,  I  found  two  five- 
gallon  buckets  full  of  good  sized  po- 
tatoes in  a  storeroom,  and  so  I  can 
add  more  instances  and  the  tale  is 
never  told. 

But  in  order  to  fight  this  pest,  we 
must  know  something  of  its  life  his- 
tory and  habits,  and  quote  from 
Stevens'  "California  Animals":  . 

"The  gophers  pass  back  and  forth 
several  times  a  day  over  the  newer 
part  of  the  main  run.  In  some  sea- 
sons they  make  a  nest  of  dry  grass, 
but  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year 
they  apparently  use  none,  but  lie  down 
wherever  they  happen  to  be.  They 
are  more  or  less  active  at  all  hours, 
but  much  less  earth  is  thrown  out 
during  the  hours  of  bright  sunshine. 
It  is  not  known  whether  they  have 
more  than  one  litter  a  year  or  not, 
but  it  is  probable  they  do.  Two  to 
six  constitute  a  litter.  It  is  seldom, 
that  more  than  one  gopher  inhabits 
a  run.  At  times  a  pair  may  be  found 
inhabiting  a  run,  but  not  often.  The 
young  shift  for  themselves  before 
they  are  half  grown.  No  doubt  the 
young  commence  work  from  the  nest 
and  gradually  drift  apart.  The  food 
is  ■  principally  roots  and  succulent 
stems  of  plants,  such  as  garden  veg- 
etables, generally  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  as  well  as  very  many  species  of 
wild  plants." 

Supplementing  the  above  from  my 
own  observations,  I  will  add:  The 
gopher  travels  on  toi  of  the  ground 
during  the  night.  They  store  up  food 
for  winter  in  chambers,  often  carrying 
it  long  distances.  Before  a  heavy 
winter  they  are  unusually  active,  but 
put  their  storerooms  on  a  side  hill 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  runway 
down  and  out,  to  act  as  a  drain,  the 
upper  one  being  closed,  except  on 
fine  days.  At  mating  times  they  are 
in  the  same  runs  and  until  the  young 
are  partly  grown,  when  the  male 
gopher  leaves  the  family  run.  The 
large  majority  of  the  litters  come  in 
early  spring,  consequently  all  trap- 
ping and  poisoning  should  be  done 
before  that  time  for  the  best  results. 
During  late  fall  and  early  winter  I 
have  often  caught  two  gophers  in 
the  same  runway  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  found  after  poisoning  the  in- 
habitants of  a  runway  that  after  an 
interval  of  about  two  weeks,  another 
set  takes  possession,  but  on  getting 
rid  of  these  a  third  lot  never  comes. 
.  The  partly  grown  gophers  usually 
honeycomb  the  ground,  pushing  but 
little  dirt  on  top-  ma-King  it  very  hard 
to  trap  or  poison.  Almost  invariably 
whenever  you  find  an  extra  large 
mound  of  dirt  it  means  a  storeroom 
or  sleeping  chamber  close  by. 

Do  not  let  a  gopher  bite  you;  it 
makes  a  ghastly  wound. 

Now,  it  is  not  enough  to  get  rid  of 
these  pests  only  on  our  cultivated  field 
and  fruit  lands;  we  must  go  on  to  the 
waste  lands  round  the  edges,  the 
wooded  lands  and  the  pastures.  Be- 


gin now,  make  the  regular  rounds, 
working  rod  by  rod  and  make  sure 
as  you  go;  by  taking  regular  times 
soon  you  will  only  have  to  watch  the 
outer  bounds,  and  the  clean-up  circle 
will"  widen  all  the  time.  Out  of  the 
many  ways  of  killing  off  the  gopher, 
the  surest  and  best  are  traps  or 
poison. 

In  trapping  use  the  smallest  trap 
you  can  obtain,  set  it  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible so  it  will  spring  easily.  Then 
open  the  run  so  that  you  can  put  the 
trap  up  in  it  at  least  its  own  height.  If 
the  run  goes  both  ways,  put  two  traps 
to  make  sure.  Now  close  up  the  holes 
with  grass  or  sod  so  that  just  a  little 
light  can  penetrate.  If  you  leave  the 
hole  open  the  animal  begins  far  back 
to  push  up  dirt  to  close  the  hole  and 
will  often  spring  the  trap  without  be- 
ing caught.  A  little  light  and  he  only 
pushes  a  small  amount  of  dirt  and  you 
will  usually  catch  him.  If  you  find  an 
open  hole,  work  it  the  same  way.  Be 
'  sure  and  fasten  wires  and  stakes  on 
your  traps  or  you  will  lose  many  of 
them. 

In  poisoning  I  have  found  powdered 
strychnine  the  best.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  patent  gopher  poisons  and 
some  arc  fairly  good  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring. 

There  is,  however,  one  important 
difference.  Any  poison  with  arsenic 
in  it  brings  the  poisoned  animal  to 
the  surface  hunting  water'  where  it 
dies,  leaving  a  poisoned  animal  to  kill 
cats,  dogs,  etc.  Strychnine,  on  the 
contrary,  acts  on  the  animal  so  that  it 
is  unable  to  reach  the  surface. 

In  poisoning  I  proceed  as  follows, 
using  these  articles:  A  bottle  of- 
freshly  powdered  strychnine,  a  sharp, 
round-pointed  shovel,  a  fairly  stiff 
curved  piece  of  wood  18  inches  long, 
pointed  at  one  end  (an  apple  twig  is 
good),  a  tin  box,  similar  to  a  pound 
tobacco  box  with  cover.  Bait:  raisins, 
prunes  or  apples  and  carrots  cut  up 
to  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  On 
finding  the  gopher  sign  open  up  the 
runaway;  take  a  bait  and,  cutting  a  slit 
in  it,  insert  as  much  poison  as  will  go 
on  the  point  of  your  knife,  squeeze  the 
cut  together  and  putting  it  on  the  end 
of  the  curved  twig,  push  it  up  the  run 
as  far  as  you  can;  shake  or  rub  it  off 
and  cover  up  the  hole,  smoothing  it 
down  with  the  back  of  the  shovel. 
This  is  done  to  show  you  if  the  gopher 
is  dead;  as  if  not  the  ground  will  be 
pushed  out  again. 

This  method,  if  followed  out  sys- 
tematically, will  never  fail  to  keep 
your  land  almost  entirely  free  from* 
gophers.  Besides,  it  is  quicker, 
cheaper  and  handier  in  every  way  than 
carrying  around  a  lot  of  traps. 

Some  use  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
which  is  placed  on  a  rag  and  dropped 
into  the  hole.  This  chemical  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  makes  a  very  poison- 
ous gas,  heavier  than  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  supposed  to  sink  and  suffo- 
cate the  gophers. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  pat- 
ented machines  for  forcing  poisonous 
fumes  through  the  runways;  but  for 
myself  I  find  poison,  traps  or  both, 
very  effective. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
safety"  applies  with  special  emphasis 
in  the  case  of  the  gopher.  This  added 
to  co-operation  among  neighbors  is 
the  only  logical  and  successful  way  to 
contjuer  the  pest. 


Gerald:  No,  your  hunting '  license 
does  not  allow  you  to  shoot  craps. 
This  game  also  must  be  protected. 
With  a  Kansas  hunting  license,  the 
only  things  you  can  shoot  are  tin 
birds  in  the  rifle  gallery. 


"I'm  sorry  to  hear  your  mule  died," 
I  said  to  Happy  Sam. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  boss,"  he  returned 
resignedly.  "I  ain't  got  no  kick  com- 
in'." — Lippincott's. 


This  tread  of  heavy 
Vacuum  Cups  means 
service  and  safety 

m 
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PE  NN  SYLVAN  I A 
vacuum!  CUpln^I  RES 


They  grip  deeper  and  hold  better  in 
soft  roads  than  any 
other  design  of  tread. 

They  often  wear  sev- 
eral thousand  miles 
before  the  extra  heavy 
tire  beneath  is  reached. 

When  you  are  in  town, 
you  are  guaranteed  against 
skidding  should  the  pave- 
ments be  wet  and  slippery. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  the  best  equipment  for  country 
service.  They  are  the  heaviest  tires  per  rated  sizes 
made  and  the  strongest.  They  are  absolutely  proot 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  oil. 

Guaranteed  for  4,500  actual  miles.  Records  covering 
many  years  show  a  far  greater  average  service. 

Dependable  dealers  everywhere  or  write  for  nearest  address 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Go. 


JEANNETTE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh        Detroit         St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Cleveland  Chicago  Omaha 

Seattle  Kansas  City  Dallas  Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

An  ImUfndmt  Company  with  an  InJtfndtnt  seltint  tolicy 


ioiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiflitniTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 


KOKOMOS  FENCE 

Either  square  of  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
jTuaranteed.    Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory  prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  and  Aurora  Streets    -----     Stockton,  Cal. 


Sure  Death  to 


Gophers 
Squirrels 


NEWTON'S  GOPHER  AND  SQUIRREL  KILLER  No.  6 

ExterniinateM  Oopherx,  .Sqnirrrln,  or  aay  vermin  In  holes  or  cnven 
where  the  piilNononn  KTaiieit  can  be  confined* 

GETS  THKM  KVEHY  TIME — It  produces  4,000  cubic  feet  o£  carbon- 
bisulphide  gas,  which  i.'3  sure  death  to  any  animal  forced  to  breathe  It. 
It  burns  witliout  disturbing  the  ground,  and  the  poisonous  gas  pene- 
trates to  every  part  of  the  burrow.  It  can  also  be  used  for  f umlgrating'. 

ABSOLrTEI^Y  SAFE  TO  HA!«DI.E— Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  being  injured.  It  is  the  most  Inex- 
pensive,  the  most  effective,  the  surest,  safest  and  easiest. 

$5  per  ^OSS.  seat  by  Express  Collect. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO. 

24!)  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Col. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


West  Sacramento 

Few- Acre  Farms 


West  Sacramento  stands  before  the  agricultural 
world  as  the  master  achievement  of  California; 
11,500  acres  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  have 
been  added  to  the  cultivatable  lands  of  the  Gold- 
en State. 

The  reclaiming  of  this  vast  area  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  its  kind  in  America  to-day.  A 
dominion  of  few-acre  farms  has  been  cj-eated  out 
of  what  was  once  a  vast  expanse  of  sediment  silt 
loam  covered  with  wild  river  bottom  growth. 

It  has  taken  several  millions  of  dollars  to  ac- 
quire and  develop  this  property;  an  army  of  men 
with  latest  improved  machinery  have  worked  con- 
stantly for  months  to  make  West  Sacramento 
possible. 

The  initial  work  is  done;  the  improvements  are 
nearing  completion  and  already  hundreds  of  acres 
are  producing  their  first  crops  for  the  initial 
purchasers. 

The  soil  at  West  Sacramento  is  shown  by  chem- 
ical analysis  to  rival  in  fertility  the  river  bottom 
farms  of  the  Netherlands  of  Europe  and  the  Nile 
of  Egypt. 

No  soil  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  in- 
tensive farming  than  that  at  West  Sacramento. 

For  the  man  who  works  in  Sacramento  the 
one-acre  tracts  are  ideal;  he  can  have  his  own 
fruit,  berries,  vegetables  and  poultry  with  suffi- 
cient ground  to  give  his  home  an  exclusiveness. 

For  the  man  who  wants  lo  make  farming  his 
life's  work,  there  is  no  better  opportunity  in 
America  than  a  10  or  20  acre  farm  in  West  Sac- 
ramento. 


We  Wish  t 


A  Great,  Free  Edui 
of  Power  Fit 

AT  WEST  a 

Just  Across  the  River d 


On  Thursday,  Friday  andi 

SPECIAL  EXCURSION  1 


From  present  indications  this  will  be  the  largest  gath(ioi 
of  farmers  and  those  interested  in  the  new  power  fariini 
machines  ever  brought  together  in  the  State  of  Calif 
Every  person  who  reads  this  announcement  is  invitt  t< 


EVERY  MANUFACTURER  OF  POWJ 


J 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


mal  Demonstration 
g  Machines 

RAMENTO 

he  City  of  Sacramento 


rday,  May  7th,  8th  and  9th 
is  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 


West  Sacramento  is  in  Yolo  County  and  covers 
an  area  of  11,500  acres — just  across  the  Sacra- 
mento River  from  the  Capital  of  California. 

This  property  is  now  six  to  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  heart  of  Sacramento  via  the  M  street 
steel  bridge,  which  was  constructed  to  give  quick 
access  to  the  city. 

Four  electric  interurban  railroads  and  the  street 
cars  of  Sacramento  cross  the  M  street  bridge  and 
give  rapid  transportation  to  and  from  Sacra- 
mento. One  of  these  lines  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  months,  and  goes  as  far  west  as  the 
City  of  Woodland;  another  now  connects  Sacra- 
mento with  Oakland  and  San  Francisco ;  the  third 
will  soon  be  completed  through  to  Vallejo  and 
the  fourth  is  under  construction.  Street  cars  are 
running  into  West  Sacramento  with  a  5-cent  fare. 

These  roads  are  certainties — not  promises ;  they 
are  now  giving  West  Sacramento  Few-Acre  Farms 
better  transportation  than  you  find  in  many  large 
cities. 

Fifty  miles  of  macadamized  roads  and  twenty 
miles  of  reinforced  concrete  boulevards,  now 
building,  intersect  the  property  in  every  direc- 
tion. A  magnificent  lake,  nearly  four  miles  long, 
made  beautiful  by  weeping  willov/s  that  skirt  its 
borders,  lies  in  the  center  of  West  Sacramento. 

Adjoining  the  lake  a  public  park  covering  250 
acres  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

These  unique  features  do  their  share  to  make 
West  Sacramento  different  than  any  farming 
community  in  America. 


end.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  care  of 
I'^eral  thousand  people.  West  Sacramento  was  chosen 
Icause  of  its  close-in  location  to  a  large  city  and  because 
I  the  superiority  of  its  soil  for  demonstration  purposes. 

RM  MACHINES  W!IL  PARTICIPATE 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


The  most  saccessfal 
market  gardener  today 

is  the  farmer  who  invariably  runs 
his  garden  on  the  "intensive-plan." 

No  farmer  can  be  said  to  raise 
cabbajje  on  the  intensive-plan  un- 
less he  uses  a  real  "intensive- 
fertili2er. "  And  a  real  "intensive- 
fertilizer"  is  merely  a  fertilizer  that 
is  ALL  FERTILIZER  —  without 
filler — without  SO^i  to  40TJ  waste. 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

is  Nitrate  —all  Nitrate.  It's  fertil- 
izer that's  all  fertilizer.  Because 
it's  lC0<1a  acti've  and  immediately 
avaitalile. 

Oor  "cousin  European  farmers"  set 
pheDorornal  results  by  buyini;  materi- 
als "straicht"  and  m\\\t\«  them  into 
balanced  fortilizi  rs.  You  can  do  the 
same.  And  save  monev. 

May  srnd  you  "Market  Garden- 
incwitb  Ni Irate?"  It's  an  "eye-opener" 
to  every  market  gardener. 

DR.  WM.  S.  .MYERS 

IKnctor  Chilean  Nitrate  FropagaoJa 
25  Madison  Ave.  Sew  York 

HO  BEAKCn  OFFICES 


.Pl*V^    For  the 

FLOWER 
ajid  VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


and  nany  otber  splendid  epecial- 
ties  arc  sLown  in  our  1914 

Complete  Catalogue 

Handscnnely  illtrstrated — mack 
new  tnlormation  for  rfie  grower. 


MAILED  POSTPAID 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  L. 

e*t<bnwMd  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Oft 


TOal 


LOS  ANGELES.  California] 


Kills  Prairie  Dost  and  Cophen 
o(  all  lunds.  Eodorsed  by  Slat* 
Experinienta]  Siadoos.  1 400 
(ablets  prepaid  for  $1 .25.  War- 
ranted    Raticide  Tablela.  25e. 

  Ajk  drua8>!it  or  lend  direct. 

BooklM  Free.  F.  D.  ChemicJ  Co..  Ft  Dbdse.  U. 


City  Youth  and  the  Farm 


'T'HE  fact  that  the  desire  for  farm 
life  is  many  times  stronger  in 
city  bred  boys  than  it  was  a  number 
of  years,  ago,  and  that  people  have 
begun  to  realize  that  there  are  better 
opportunities  for  real  living  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  is  coming 
up  from  all  sides.  One  city  boy  asks 
us  for  advice,  and  writes: 

"I  am  a  city  Ixjy  preparing  to  be 
a  farmer.  I  expect  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  next  year.  Please 
advise  me  which  branch  of  agricul- 
ture you  would  recommend  for  me 
to  take  up." 

Doubtless  many  others,  boys  and 
grown  folks,  are  thinking  just  the 
same  thing,  and  in  the  great  rush  for 
California  lands  the  answer  sent  to 
him  will  be  interesting  to  other  pros- 
pective farmers.    Here  it  is: 

The  branch  of  agriculture  that  a 
perscm  had  better  take  up  depends 
very  largely  upon  his  tastes,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  tell  anyone  just  what  he 
should  go  into-  All  kinds  of  agricul- 
ture are  profitable  for  the  right  peo- 
ple. The  best  kind  of  development 
for  California  is  to  have  all  branches 
of  agriculture  developed  uniformly, 
and  one  man  will  succeed  best  in  one 
thing,  while  another  will  succeed  best 
in  another.  You  can  tell  best  where 
your  tastes  lie  after  you  have  gotten 
well  into  your  college  course,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  after  you  have  had  consider- 
able farm  experience. 

(Generally  speaking,  vi-e  believe  the 
different  kinds  of  agriculture  in  Cal- 
ifornia can  be  sized  up  about  as  fol- 
lows: I'ruit  can  be  made  to  give 
large  acre  profits  for  the  right  man, 
but  fruit  is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble, 
both  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop  and 
especially  as  to  the  prices  after  the 
crop  is  ready.  One  year  there  will 
be  big  profits,  and  another  year  the 
prices,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  in- 
dividual can  do,  may  fall  dowii  badly. 
The  man  who  knows  his  inisiness 
thoroughly,  however,  and  produces 
the  best  goods,  also  having  good 
business  sense,  is  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  have  good  success.  There  is 
probably  a  greater  margin  between 
the  real  live  fruit  grower  and  the 
average  fruit  grower  than  between 
the  average  and  the  best  in  any  other 
line  of  work,  which  makes  the  oppor- 
tunity pleasant  for  the  ambitious 
young  man  with  a  taste  for  fruit  cul- 
ture. Fruit  growing  in  many  respects 
gives  also  a  very  agreeable  kind  of 
life  and  work.  The  fruit  markets  will 
continue  to  iinprove  as  the  growers' 
organizations  get  control  of  the  mar- 
keting agencies. 

Stock,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
much  less  of  a  gamble  for  the  man 
who  plays  the  gattie  right  than  fruit, 
and  is  safe  and  quite  sure  to  give  a 
good  man  a  good  average  income. 
Dairying  and  hog  raising  are,  how- 
ever, about  the  only  kinds  of  stock 
raising  that  the  man  with  small  capi- 
tal can  get  into,  and  they  both  give 
the  opportunitj'  of  making  high  acre- 
age profit,  though  dairying  means 
hard  work  and  long  hours  for  365 
days  in  the  year-  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  best  dairyman  can 
make  far  above  average  profits  from 
dairying,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
kinds  of  agriculture. 

Poultry  raising  is  responsible  for 
more  failures,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  persons  entering  it 
from  city  life  without  experience  or 
knowledge  of  the  business.  At  the 
same  time,  the  right  man  can  make 
a  fine  thing  from  it.  There  is  a  wide 
margin  between  returns  of  the  suc- 
cessful man  and  the  average  poultry- 
man. 

In  certain  respects  the  ideal  farm 
is  to  have  a  few  head  of  cattle,  some 
fruit,  garden  truck  and  poultry, 
though  would  not  advise  a  person  to 
try  that  sort  of  thing   at  the  start. 


•Apparently  it  takes  a  good  man  to 
make  a  success  of  it,  or  a  very  good 
location  for  a  farm.  As  was  said  at 
the  start,  wait  for  experience  to  find 
just  where  your  tastes  lie,  and  then 
go  at  the  thing  you  are  best  fitted 
for. 

Coming  from  the  city,  as  you  do, 
we  believe  that  you  should  spend  all 
the  time  possible  in  the  country,  and 
possibly  work  a  full  year  there  to  get 
actual  farm  experience,  for  by  so  do- 
ing you  will  find  that  you  will  learn 
much  more  at  college  than  you  will 
without  such  experience.  VVithout 
farm  experience  a  young  man  just 
out  of  the  agriculture  college  will  be 
green  as  a  raw  farm  hand  and  as 
worthless.  Not  until  he  has  had  a 
year's  experience  in  actual  farm  work 
will  his  education  make  him  of  more 
than  average  value.  Then,  if  he  is 
right,  his  study  should  do  him  lots 
of  good. 

So  get  your  farm  experience  before 
or  during  your  college  career  if  pos- 
sible, and  after  it  otherwise,  before 
deciding  where  you  go  and  what  kind 
of  farming  you  will  do;  then  decide 
as  experience  leads,  and  good  luck 
be  with  you! 


From  a  student's  contribution  to 
an  English  teacher:  "As  we  passed 
this  farm  we  saw  great  piles  of  pump- 
kins in  the  fields  and  bins  of  apples 
in  the  cellar." 


We  need  pasteurized  swill  barrels  as 
well  as  pasteurized  milk  in  the  hog  lot. 


Plenty  Nitrate  Left. 

All  idea  that  the  world's  supply  of 
Chile  saltpeter,  or  raw  nitrate  of 
soda,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
exhausted  within  a  century  or  so  is 
overcome  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
actual  amount  of  this  material  in  the 
Chile  niter  beds.  There  are  probably, 
in  round  numbers,  one  billion  tons  of 
nitrate  in  the  deposits  of  Chile,  and, 
without  doubt,  large  supplies  also 
exist  on  lands  now  but  incompletely 
prospected.  The  surveyed  and  certi- 
fied tonnage  opened  up  at  the  present 
time  ready  for  extracting  is  fully 
2.50,000,000.000  tons 

The  probable  life  of  the  surveyed 
deposits  is  upwards  of  200  years, 
even  allowing  for  a  steadily  increas- 
ing annual  rate  of  consumption. 

Moreover,  there  remains  the  inter- 
esting c|uestion  as  to  whether  by  the 
end  of  the  ensuing  century  we  may 
not  find  that  nature  shall  have  by 
that  time  manufactured  an  immense 
additional  amount  of  Chilean  nitrate 
for  the  uses  of  the  world. 

Sir  William  Crookes'  prophecy 
that  the  world  would  starve  for  lack 
of  bread  as  soon  as  the  Chilean 
nitrate  supplies  were  exhausted  has 
for  some  vears  led  the  chemical  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  a  wheat  famine 
was  in  sight,  but  that  time  is  so  far 
distant  that  no  one  living  to-day 
need  have  misgivings  on  the  subject. 

To  chop  parsley  remove  leaves 
from  the  stem.  If  the  leaves  are  wet, 
first  dry  in  a  towel,  then  gather  be- 
tween thumb  and  fingers  and  press 
compactly;  with  a  sharp  vegetable 
knife  cut  through  and  through;  again 
gather  in  fingers  and  rccut,  so  con- 
tinuing until  parsley  is  as  fine  as  de- 
sired. 


KILL  THE  GOPHERS 
AND  SQUIRRELS 


I  SQUIRLGOPHEr 


Kills  'em  all 


Requires 
less  than 


ONE 


cent 
minute 
for  each  burro-.v. 


KILMr)L  ia  thoroiwhlr  iir-irti":!!  M 
lacge    land    owners    in    ('  ] 
KILMOL  excloaiti'ly  'n  ' 
work  u  t^^aying  big  di\uli! 

The  rioi.Ttinifnt  has  ai; 
tho    (;o¥cr  iinent    IlL-*(K.ftut,.  ,i: 
clusiyely  all  oTcr  tlie  state.    K  ' 
med  in  either  dr>'  or  wet 
avefage  cost  tor  labtjr  and  matt. 
U>  28  cents  ptr  acre. 

GoTemment  tests  h  ive  shown  KII.MOL  tn  he 
100  per  cent  efficient,    KIL.MOL  kiMs  'em  all. 

I  shall  !»  elad  to  send  you  further  informa- 
tion and  nro»e  these  statementa.  Write  me  to- 
daj. 

Or,  if  yon  wbh  to  try  thi  h  i'  ;  m 
.  media'ely  remit     1 '  1 

send  vou  the  cool  I  .■ 
I>E.STHf(TOI(.  :; 
rarr>in(f  straj>  and  i  .>  uf 
KIL.MOI,.  With  an  av,  ,  in- 
festation thi.-i  «ill  treat  -  i.r 
acres,  and  Ihc  coat  tlien-;i--  fnr 
KIL.MOI,  will  1h-  hut  $i;  :  ,  ,  a.li 
lddition;il  acre-*.      If  <l« 

not  iiatisfled  .after  icirini;  r  a  fair 
trial  I  will  gladly  refun  1  v<,ar 
monej. 

5  sallonn  KILMOL  to-day 
8100  In  crops  to-aiorrow. 

Barley  t>oisoned  according  to 
(JoTemment  formula.  $7  .'tO  for 
lt)0-lb.  dnim.  Strychnine,  65 
cents  an  ounce. 

Send  r^  rson.-U  check  or  monej 
order  TO-D.W. 

Herbert  F.  Dugan 

Dept.  K,  1170  Snttcr  «t« 
San  Frandiipo,  Cal. 


One  of  the  Hardest  tools  for  a  California 
rancher  to  get  is  a  satisfactory  Buck  rake. 
Eastern  made  rakes  do  not  meet  Pacific 
Coast  conditions.  The  Victor  is  especially 
adapted  to  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  Has 
extra  long  teeth,  extra  wide  high  wheels 
and  strong  frame.  Easy  to  work.  Leverage 
perfect  vsrith  heaviest  load. 
  Send  for  Liternture 

The  H.  C  Shaw  Company 

Manufacturers 

62  N.  California  St,  Stockton,  CaL 


AHk  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milfh  ('()w.4  ami  Chirkvns  antl  Y'nin;r  I'ici 
and  Hofp*,  ('lieapt'st  fotxi  in  thr  marktt  tf>-f)ay. 
If  your  (leaU-r  doesn't  carrv  it.  atMrt-ss 

Rl.   DORADO  OIL  M  OKKS 
140  California  St.  San  FranelnM 


mm 

;galvanized  sheets  i 

,  Hi8h«!it  qoaltty  and  bert  known  Galvanlzi-d  Sheets  roanufarturKt  I 
Yon  Bhoold  as«  no  other  for  ColvortK,  Tuntoi.  Wilm.  Uo,v;nH  and  Si*  I 
Ing.  Apollo  Kooanir  FrodncU  are  sold  by  wi>lEht  by  lea<iui»«Ml»t*  r 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  WttofcwalhJ 


I 
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How  to  Get  Most  Alfalfa 


Up  until  March  10,  when  his  pure- 
bred Jersey  herd  was  dispersed 
by  auction  sale,  D.  G.  Whiting  of 
Heber  had  the  reputation  of  having 
about  the  finest  dairy  in  Imperial  val- 
ley and  so  it  can  be  supposed  that  he 
knows  dairying  and  alfalfa  raising. 
His  ideas  on  the  cutting  and  irriga- 
tion of  alfalfa  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  worth  considering.  This 
question  is  important,  as  by  making 
the  wrong  combination  of  irrigation 
and  cutting  a  good  deal  of  alfalfa 
may  be  lost.  The  practices  on  this 
place  are  those  "found  best  where 
water  can  be  had  when  required  and 
where  the  soil  is  pretty  heavy, 
though  the  latter  factor  is  less  im- 
portant. 

The  plan  followed  is  to  irrigate 
twice  to  a  cutting,  once  just  before 
cutting  and  again  when  the  alfalfa 
is  some  distance  along.  The  checks 
are  irrigated  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore cutting,  and  as  soon  as  tile 
ground  is  solid  enough  to  get  on  to 
the  machines  are  put  on.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  quick  drying,  due  to 
high  temperatures  and  the  very  dry 
atmosphere,  the  alfalfa  is  not  ner- 
mitted  to  lie#at  all,  hut  rakes  follow 
the  machines  at  once  and  before  long 
the  bunch  rake  is  put  on  to  gather 
the  hay  in  bunches  of  about  300 
pounds  to  cure.  The  alfalfa  is  not 
permitted  even  then  to  dry  out  as 
fully  as  it  should,  but  is  put  in  the 
stack  having  enough  moisture  to  let 
it  sweat  somewhat. 

By  having  the  ground  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture  at  the  time  cut- 
ting takes  place,  and  cutting  the  al- 
falfa at  just  the  right  time,  there  is 
very  little  check  to  its  growth.  Then 
after  the  hay  is  all  off,  another  irri- 
gation is  given.  Possibly  this  is 
more  irrigation  than  is  necessary,  but 
the  alfalfa  does  finely  with  it. 

An  interesting  fact  about  alfalfa 
growing  in  the  Imperial  valley  is  that 
the  soil  apparently  needs  no  inocula- 
tion to  put  bacteria  on  the  roots 
arid  yet  no  clovers  ever  grow  in  the 
soil  before  it  is  reclaimed  and  fur- 
thermore there  is  the  least  bacterial 
life  found  in  any  real  soil  anywhere, 
and  as  little  humus  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter as  in  any  real  soil.  One  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  soil  is  rich  in 
lime  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  alfalfa  enjoys  more  than  an 
abundance  of  lime. 

Related  to  the  common  belief  that 
alfalfa  does  not  like  a  heavy  soil  and 
that  a  good  stand  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure in  a  heavy  soil  is  the  fact  that 
Imperial  soils  are  almost  universally 
heavy,  and  very  heavy.  (They  say 
"hard"  soils  there,  while  loams  are 
called  "soft"  soils.)  Yet  the  stands, 
except  where  overpasturing,  poor  lev- 
eling or  sun  scald  is  found,  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  of  far- 
reaching  influence  that  the  older  the 
alfalfa  is  the  better  the  stand  will 
take  water;  that  is,  the  quicker  the 
water  will  sink  in  and  the  farther 
down  it  will  go.  The  soil  in  natural 
condition  is  very  slow  in  absorbing 
water,  but  in  two  or  three  years  the 
alfalfa  roots  loosen  up  the  soil,  just 
as  vegetable  matter  from  stable  ma- 
nure, cover  crop  or  what  not  always 
loosens  up  heavy  soils. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fact  that  alfalfa  should 
be  used  ori  every  piece  of  land  in  the 
valley  to  prepare  it  for  other  crops. 
Of  course,  though,  it  is  all  right  to 
plant  barley  or  something  like  that 
on  raw  land  while  getting  ready  for 
more  intensive  farming.  All  crops  in 
the  valley  do  much  better  after  alfalfa 
than  before.  One  date  ranch  the 
writer  visited  had  been  set  out  on 
raw  land,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
was  almost  impossible,  by  applying 
manure  or  otherwise,  to  get  the  soil 
so  that  it  would  handle  freely.  It  is 
strange  that  with  abundant  water  al- 


falfa is  not  set  out  in  orchards  there, 
but  the  ranchers  never  seem  to  have 
thought  of  it. 

Alfalfa  does  two  great  things  for 
such  soil  and  for  almost  any  soil. 
First,  it  enriches  it  greatly  by  adding 
nitrogen  to  it,  the  most  valuable  and 
expensive  plant  food  there  is.  Fur- 
thermore, it  improves  the  mechanical 
condition  by  distributing  organic 
matter  (or  vegetable  matter)  all 
through  the  soil,  which  is  like  renew- 
ing its  virgin  thrift  or  filling  it  with 
leaf  mould.  This  makes  the  soil  take 
water  so  much  more  freely  and 
makes  it  easier  to  handle  generally. 

Furthermore,  alfalfa  does  some- 
thing that  no  applications  of  stable 
manure  or  growing  of  cover  crops 
ever  can  do — it  improves  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  far  be- 
low the  line  that  any  plow  or  culti- 
vator could  reach,  and  it  adds  food 
down  to  the  same  depth. 

This  little  account  was  supposed  to 
refer  particularly  to  alfalfa  in  the  Im- 
perial valley,  and  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  there  it 
does  apply  more,  particularly  than 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  also  in  some  ways 
applicable  all  over. 


Water  Requirements  of  Plants 

Briggs  and  Shantz  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
have  carried  on  investigations  in  the 
water  requirements  of  different  crops 
at  Akron,  Colo.,  and  at  Amarillo  and 
Dalhart,  Texas,  in  1910  and  1911. 

The  results  of  these  experiments 
are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  284,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  The  average  of 
these  experiments  is  as  follows: 
Pounds  of  water  required  to  produce 
a  pound  of  tlry  matter  (whole  plant), 
millet  27.5,  sorghum  306,  pig  weed  275, 
tum1>le  weed  277,  Russian  thistle  336, 
corn  369,  sugar  beet  377,  rape  441, 
potatoes  448,  wheat  507,  barley  539, 
buckwheat  578,  oats  614,  sweet  clover 
709,  field  peas  800,  alfalfa  1,068. 

The  pounds  of  water  required  to 
produce  a  pound  of  grain  was  as  fol- 
lows; Sorghum  790,  millet  923,  buck- 
wheat 1,037,  barley  1,244,  wheat  1,357, 
oats  1,680.  It  required  166  pounds  of 
water  to  produce  a  pound  of  potato 
tuber  and  110  to  produce  a  pound  of 
sugar  beet  root. 

Tlie  water  that  would  suffice  for 
producing  a  50-bushel  crop  of  oats, 
according  to  these  figures,  should  be 
sufficent  for  producing  2,500  lbs.  of 
alfalfa.  The  50  bushels  of  oats  will 
contain  171  lbs.  of  digestible  protein, 
while  the  2,500  lbs.  of  alfalfa  will  con- 
tain 277  lbs.  of  digestible  protein.  Of 
digestible  carbohydrates  and  fat  the 
50  bushels  of  oats  contain  942  lbs., 
while  the  2,500  lbs.  of  alfalfa  would 
have  1,012  lbs.  The  alfalfa  with  its 
larger  root  system,  and  especially  if 
the  plants  are  not  too  thick,  will  be 
able  to  draw  moisture  from  more  soil 
than  can  the  oat  plant,  and  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  produce  more  than 
the  2,500  lbs.  of  alfalfa  to  the  50  bush- 
els of  oats.  In  fact,  it  will  likely  be 
nearer  two  tons,  which  would  con- 
tain 444  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  and 
1,620  lbs.  of  digestible  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 


Corn,  Kafir,  milo,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  the  grasses  belong  to  a 
large  family  in  botany  known  as 
Graminacea,  or  the  "grass  family." 
From  this  great  family  of  plants  come 
most  of  our  food  because  it  supplies 
food  for  both  man  and  animals.  What 
an  important  group  of  plants  this  is 
and  how  could  society  exist  without 
some  of  these  plants? 


Study  the  progress  you  have  made 
in  your  farm  practice  and  see  v,hether 
it  agrees  with  the  teachings  of  those 
with  wider  experience.  Perhaps  your 
success  has  really  been  almost  a 
failure. 


WORTHINGTON 

Irrig'ating'  Machinery 

  Our  name  has  stood  for  high- 
est quality  machinery  since  1850. 

Pumps  and  Engines 

Complete  plants  installed,  elec- 
trically or  gas  engine  driven.  Pumps 
are  water  balanced  and  are  for  belted 
or  direct  connection. 

SIZES  CARRIED  IN  STOCK 
Pumps,  1-inch  to  12-inch. 
Engines,  V/2  H.  P.  to  40  H.  P. 
Our  80-page  finely  printed  and  illustrated  Bulletin  of  Irrigation 
Number  O.  F.  should  be  read  by  every  irrigationist.    It  is  the  only  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind.    Sent  without  cost  on  request. 

Henry  R.  Worthington,  306-308 
San  Francisco 


Sharon  Building 


American 
Centrifugal  Pump 

Our  special  improved  run-^ 
ner  which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American 


1TONCIE 
FUEL  OIL 
ENGI  NE 


The  Muncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
n      .  .  J  ^  ^     is  today  running  on 

rump  IS  guaranteed  XXz-i-r        •     r      i  -i 

^^  / X    Calirornia  ruel  oil. 

to   save   the/^  ,. 

thrifty   /]/  ^'^^  working  in  your 

farmer    /Y  locality. 

The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


power. 


Protect 
Your  Chicks 

White  Diarrhoea  is 
fatal  and  very  conta- 
gious. It  attacks  chicks 
the  first  five  weeks  and 
kills  60  to  75  per  cent  of  all 
chicks  hatched.    May  wipe 
out  your  whole  hatch.  Save 
your  chicks  by  putting  in 
their  drinking  water 

CONKEY'S 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy 


Chicks  drink  freely  and  doctor  them- 
selves. Don't  take  chances  on  losing 
your  whole  hatch.  Keep  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  on  hand 
as  an  effective  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive measure.  Prices  25c  and  50c. 


Lice  Eat 
'Poultry  Profits 

Lice  are  responsible 
^^V\Vi4(.<J|^r    for  many  poultry  dis- 
eases, poor  egg  records 
and  great  loss  of  profits. 
You  can  get  rid  of  them 
quickly  by  dusting  your 
fowls  with 

Conkey's  Lice  Powder 

A  combination  of  effective  lice  killing 
injiredients.  Use  it  on  setting  hens  now, 
because  it  Kills  the  Lice — Doesn't  harm 
Chicks.     Price— 15  oz.,  25c;  48  oz.,  SOc. 

Spray  your  poultry  house  and  paint  the 
roosts  with" 

Conkey's  Lice  Liquid  . 

Thoroughly  wipes  out  these  pests  that 
prey  on  your  chickens  at  night.  Qt.,  3Sc; 
Half  Gal.,  60c;  Gal.,  $1.00. 

Guard  your  chicks  against  the  deadly 
head  lice. 

Conkey's  Head  Lice  Ointment 

Kills  them  every  time  —  doesn't  harm 
chicks.    10c  and  25c. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Ask  for  Conkey's  Practical  Poultry  Book— IT'S  FREE 

If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Treatment  of  Light  Soil 


IN  a  recent  number  you  mentioned 
planting  alfalfa  in  orchards.  I 
have  forty  acres  of  peaches  five 
years  old,  Muirs  and  Phillips 
clings,  seven  miles  from  At- 
water,  Merced  county,  one  mile 
from  the  Merced  river,  where  irriga- 
tion is  plentiful  up  to  the  middle  of 
August.  The  trees  have  made  an 
average  growth  and  look  well  The 
land  is  very  sandy,  no  hardpan  nor  al- 
kali, and  it  is  well  drained,  but  looks 
in  places  too  sandy  and  blows  some. 
I  believe  something  can  be  done  that 
will  greatly  benefit  the  land  and  I 
wish  to  know  what  c^n  be  done.  Will 
alfalfa  really  benefit  the  trees  and 
soil,  or  would  it  be  better  to  plant 
grain,  grass  or  soijie  other  vegetation 
and  plow  it  under  Water  is  not  plen- 
tiful after  the  middle  of  August. — G. 
C.  B.,  Atwater. 

If  you  had  water  all  summer  long  it 
would  be  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  in 
the  orchard  to  good  advantage.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  successfully 
done  if  there  is  no  dry  season  in  which 
the  alfalfa  will  suffer  for  water.  As 
soon  as  it  would  feel  the  need  for 
more  water  it  would  draw  so  from  the 

The  Irrigation  Farmer's  Motto. 

"Less  irrigation  and  more  cultiva- 
tion," is  the  proven  result  of  many 
experiments  and  investigations  in  ir- 
rigated sections  of  the  country.  By 
keeping  the  soil  loose,  cultivating 
after  every  irrigation,  much  moisture 
can  be  retained  in  the  soil  that  other- 
wise will  evaporate  from  the  surface 
and  be  lost.  Even  young  alfalfa  and 
grain  crops  may  be  cultivated  by 
using  a  weeder  or  a  spiketooth  har- 
row with  the  teeth  set  backwards.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Prof.  Stanley  F.  Morse, 
Agriculturist  of  the  Arizona  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  found  a 
field  of  drilled  alfalfa  about  I'A  inches 
high  which  had  been  irrigated  two 
weeks  previously,  the  soil  having  dried 
very  hard.  At  his  suggestion  a  disk 
harrow,  well  weighted,  was  run  over 
the  field  twice  in  opposite  directions 
with  the  disks  set  straight:  it  was 
followed  by  a  spiketooth  harrow  hav- 
ing the  teeth  slanting  backward  which 
was  run  in  both  directions  also.  A 
fairly  good  mulch  was  secured  that 
could  not  but  benefit  the  alfalfa; 
scarcely  one  per  cent  of  the  plants 
were  destroyed  by  this  operation.  Of 
course  this  field  should  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  a  spiketooth  harrow  as 
soon  as  possible  after  irrigating. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  water  or- 
dinarily used  may  frequently  be  saved 
by  judicious  cultivation. 

Preventing  Soil  Blowing. 

Although  some  kinds  of  soil  blow 
much  more  than  others,  much  can  be 
done  to  make  them  worse  or  to  keep 
them  from  blowing,  according  to  the 
method  of  handling.  Both  the  condi- 
tions which  cause  loss  and  the 
methods  used  as  a  remedy,  have  been 
described  in  Kansas  as  follows,  and 
often  appl}^  here. 

In  man)-  instances  land  has  been 
plowed  for  years  with  a  disc  plow 
to  a  depth  not  exceeding  three  to 
five  inches.  Sometimes  the  disc  har- 
row was  the  only  instrument  used  in 
preparing  the  seed-bed  for  wheat. 
Straw  has  been  burned  annually. 
Such  land,  of  course,  is  soon  in  very 
poor  physical  condition,  and  under 
such  conditions  windstorms  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  have  been 
known  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

Keep  the  surface  rough,  or  corru- 
gate(|,  if  you  wish  to  prevent  blow- 
ing. The  disc  harrow"  pulverizes  the 
ground  too  much.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  cultivator  or  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  in  sections  where  there  is 
danger  of  the  soil  blowing  badly. 
Eisted  ground  blows  very  little  if  the 
listing  is  done  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction    of    the   prevailing  winds. 


trees  that  the  latter  would  suffer.  Al- 
falfa, then,  can  hardly  be  advised. 

A  great  thing  to  help  very  sandy 
soil  is  to  have  plenty  humus.  Vetch 
would  provide  nitrogen  and  under 
most  conditions  would  be  good  to 
grow  on  light  soil.  However,  rye 
would  probably  be  better  in  your  case, 
as  it  is  a  fine  winter  grower  and  has 
such  a  vigorous  root  system  that  it 
will  bind  the  soil  together  better  than 
anything  else  you  could  probably  ob- 
tain. This  will  have  to  be  planted 
about  the  time  that  the  rains  start  in 
the  fall.  A  good  dressing  of  stable 
manure  or  complete  commercial  fer- 
tilizer with  it  will  be  advisable  on 
blow  sand,  as  that  frequently  is  not 
well  supplied  with  plant  food.  Melons 
or  pumpkins  can  be  grown  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rows  this  summer  if  you  so 
desire,  as  you  will  have  plenty  mois- 
ture for  trees  and  melons  also.  Plants 
of  the  melon  and  squash  family  are 
able  to  do  with  moderate  moisture  and 
go  well  with  trees.  They  also  will 
hold  your  soil  down  somewhat.  Add- 
ing vegetable  matter  and  mineral  plant 
foods  to  the  soil  are  the  two  things 
most  needed  in  your  case. 

Manure,  straw  or  trash  furnishes  ef- 
fective protection  when  spread  upon 
the  ground  uniformly.  The  experi- 
ment stations  in  Western  Kansas 
succe  led  in  cnecking  the  blowing 
out  of  fields  of  wheat  by  planting  the 
wheat  deeper  than  usual,  so  that  the 
ground  was  left  furrowed  after  drill- 
ing. 


Fertilizers  in  Holland. 

The  European  countries  all  owe 
much  of  their  productivity  to  the 
fertilizing  done,  including  the  return 
of  all  possible  stable  manure  to  the 
soil.  In  Holland  such  fertilization 
has  reached  a  high  state  of  excel- 
lence, according  to  a  recent  consular 
report. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer 
used  depends  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  just  as  it  does  in  other 
countries.  In  bulb  raising  the  sand 
is  removed  down  to  the  level  of  the 
peat,  the  latter  being  exposed  to  the 
frost,  which  crumbles  it;  and  an  ex- 
cellent garden  mixture  results  from 
mixing  it  with  sand  and  manure.  In 
the  grazing  districts,  liquid  manure, 
manure  direct  from  the  stalls,  and 
lime  are  used  to  a  large  extent.  In 
some  sections  a  mixture  of  30  hun- 
dredweight of  superphosphate,  20 
hundredweight  of  kamit,  and  6  hun- 
dredweight of  nitrate  is  used  per 
acre.  This  is  generally  applied  on 
farms  where  there  are  no  cattle  and 
produces  most  excellent  results.  The 
droppings  from  cattle  in  the  fields 
are  scattered  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a 
day.  Mud,  cleaned  from  the  ditches, 
is  also  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Often  as 
much  as  $30  or  $30  worth  of  fertilizer 
is  applied  to  one  acre  of  ground  in  a 
year.  Cattle  droppings  sell  as  high 
Sometimes  as  2  cents  American  per 
wheelbarrow  load. 

The  system  of  rotation  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
though  rotation  is  depended  on  much 
less  in  Holland  than  America.  Fer- 
tilizers are  generally  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  restore  to  the  soil  those 
properties  w'Mch  any  given  crop  may 
take  out  of  it.  In  many  instances  the 
same  soil  produces  abundantly  the 
same  kind  of  grain  year  after  year 
bj-  proper  fertilization. 

The  methods  of  tillage  are  deep 
plowing,  much  work  with  the  hoe, 
and  a  great  deal  of  personal  atten- 
tion to  every  foot  of  the  ground. 


An  old  adage,  you  cannot  eat  your 
pie  and  have  it  too.  Modern  proverb 
says:  "Soil  cannot  give  up  its  plant 
food  and  have  plenty  left."  Fertility 
maintenance  is  no  idle  suggestion. 


CetYourBarnPlan  FREE 


IF  you  are  remodeling  or  building  a  bam,  /et  ui  help!  Send  a 
rough  sketch  of  your  bam  floor  and  we  will  send  a  blue  print 
drawn  up  to  meet  your  special  requirement  and  showing  mod- 
em economies  with  reference  to  arrangement  of  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Litter  Carriers,  etc.  No  fee.  No  obligation.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  carefully 
our  labor  and  wage-saving  Catalog.    It  goes  free  with  the  blue  print 

STAR  Bam  Equipment 

(Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Litter  Carriers) 

You  will  find  many  patented  features  on  STAR  LITTER  and  FEED 
CARRIERS— features  that  are  practical  and  exclusive  with  us. 

No  matter  what  your  arrangement  of  stalls  and  gutters  the  "STAR" 
is  practical  for  use  in  your  barn.  Patented  curves  and  switches  make 
the  STAR  universally  usable.  Raises  easily — lowers  in  a  jiffy.  Every 
moving  part  ball  bearing. 

Manufactured  in  both  rod  and  rigid  track  types — In  6 different  styles. 
Automatic  dumping  and  returning  device. 

Handsome  —  substantially  constructed  — 
free  from  useless  parts.  Least  repair  expense 
—and  most  satisfactory  carrier  made. 

The  Swinging  Boom  keeps  your  barnyard 
clear  of  obstructing  posts. 

Write  for  Bigr  Book  Today 

We've  been  helping  farmera  for  33  yearo. 


Send.  Coupon  For 
lOO-Page  Book! 


.  „   .  Oar  Cata- 

loir  shows  how  we're  doins  it.  Send  coupon  for  thia 
catalog  at  once;  also  send  sketch  of  your  barn  floor.  Re< 
member,  it  places  yoo  under  no  obligation.    Send  todayl 

HUNT.  HELM.  FERRIS  &  CO. 
42  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  111. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  i 

49    Hunt  St.,  Hward.  III.  ] 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  complete  in-  ' 
I    formation  about  Star  Barn  Equipment.  | 

I   Name   I 

I         Address   ' 

^  Sute .  ' 


I'AC  IFIC  COAST  DISTKIBVTORS 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO    San  Francisco,  Gal. 

MONROE  &  CRISELL.   Portland,  Oregon 

DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO   Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irri(?ation  Pipe  are 
ilriven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control    by    patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service- 
able and  economical.    Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  rivet- 
ed pipe.    It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10   Ft.  6  In. 

Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
"Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe.  Rioeted 
Well  Cating,  Steel  Tank*  and  Irri- 
gation Supplies, 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

KST.\iii,isHi:n  1HS4. 

Offers  the  foUowiriK  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees;  25.000  Bartlctt  Toar. 
10,000  Apple  (leadinsr  sarieties).  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  also  Plum,  Pi  iii  f, 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Almond  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  Li^t 
oil  application. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE.  Prop. 

Martln«*x.  (*nl. 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm.' 
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How  to  Start  an  Orange  Grove 


-By  D.  J.  Whitney- 


pHIS  question  is  one  that  will 
*•  come  very  close  to  many  persons 
ho  wish  to  leave  the  city  for  the, 
irm,  or  come  to  California  froiji  the 
ast: 

"I  am  a  man  working  on  a  salary 

ith  just  a  little  capital  and  with 
ttle  knowledge  of  farming,  and  write 
3  ask  your  advice  on  a  proposition 
lade  by  different  companies  selling 
range,  olive  and  lemon  land.  Their 
reposition  is  to  plant  a  small  acre- 
ge  and  give  it  expert  care  for  those 

ho,  like  myself,  are  imable  to  attend 
J  it  until  the  trees  come  into  bear- 
ig.  It  sounds  encouraging  to  any 
ne  in  my  position  who  is  anxious 
3  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  years 
1  order  that  he  may  eventually  own 

grove,  live  upon  it  and  have  it  sup- 
ort  him. 

"As  an  example,  their  price  on  a 
ve-acre  tract,  planted  to  two-year- 
id  trees,  with  five  shares  of  water, 
le  water  piped  through  a  large  con- 
rete  pipe  running  across  the  highest 
oint  of  the  land  with  a  sort  of 
ydrant  at  the  head  of  each  row  of 
rees  and  expert  care  given  to  the 
ame  would  be  $G()0  an  acre,  10  per 
ent  down,  balance  at  7  per  cent  in- 
srest.  Water  would  cost  $8  per  acre 
er  year,  care  $3  per  acre  per  month 
nd  the  balance  of  payments  $5  per 
ere  per  month,  including  interest, 
"otal  payments  would  be  about  $.'55 
er  month,  and  in  four  years  they 
laim  that  I  would  begin  to  have  an 
icome-bearing  grove. 

'The  proposition  looks  good,  yet 
rom  what  1  can  learn  of  the  market 
n  oranges  at  present  date  it  seems 
o  me  that  prices  are  very  low.  If 
uch  are  the  present  conditions,  my 
ttle  investment  of  five  acres  four 
ears  hence  would  simply  be  out  of 
he  question  as  a  paying  proposition, 
onsidering  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
oung  orchards  that  are  already  set 
ut  and  will  be  in  bearing  in  four  or 
ve  years  in  addition  to  what  Cali- 
ornia  already  produces." 

The  right  advice  in  your  case  it  is 
ifficult  to  give.  A  man  runs  a  good 
eal  of  risk  in  starting  any  kind  of 
arming  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
nd  it  is  just  so  much  harder  when 
e  buys  a  farm  while  remaining  in 
he  city. 

You  have  to  run  a  risk  of  the  low 
range  prices,  but  so  you  do  with  any 
ind  of  fruit,  and  there  is  probably 
ess  chance  of  the  orange  market  be- 
oming  permanently  depressed  than 
n  almost  any  other  kind  of  fruit  pro- 
luction,  thanks  mostly  to  the  Cali- 
ornia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  It 
s  true  that  the  bearing  acreage  is 
apidly  increasing,  especially  in 
Zentral  and  Northern  California, 
vhere  in  recent  years  orange  planting 
las  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
)ut  there  is  great  opportunity  of  de- 
elopment  of  the  markets  also.  You 
.vill  notice  that  prices  now  are  quite 
iatisfactory. 

Prices  on  oranges  depend  a  good 
leal  on  the  time  of  marketing,  and 
his  on  location,  and  in  figuring  on 
in  investment  the  location  is  a  big 
actor. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  secur- 
ng  a  grove  that  you  speak  of,  it  will 
~>t  satisfactory  under  the  right  condi- 
ions,  in  total  price  paid  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  grox  e  when  it  finally 
omes  into  your  hands.  It  will  only 
)e  right  if  soil,  moisture  and  location 
ire  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  the 
elling  company  is  thoroughly  reliable 
ind  will  give  proper  care  to  the 
jrove,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  get  the 
ight  combination  of  all  these  fea- 
ures. 

If  a  man  is  not  thoroughly  familiar 
>vith  the  business  he  is  intending  to 
andertake  (citrus  growing  in  this 
case)  he  should  not  think  of  buying 
vvithout  a  thorough  investigation  by 
an  expert  on  the  t'-.ree  points  named 
ibove.  He  should  get  an  experienced 
ind  successful  citrus  man  or  an  agri- 


cultural engineer  to  see  that  the  soil 
was  of  the  proper  texture  for  the 
trees  to  be  planted  and  not  underlaid 
by  hardpan  or  having  other  bad  fea- 
tures. Secondly,  he  should  see  that 
it  had  a  location  where  temperatures 
were  right  and  where  heavy  frosts 
could  not  be  expected  to  damage 
trees  and  fruit. 

This  is  especially  true  with  lemons, 
for  the  man  who  owns  land  that  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory  for  lemons 
from  a  temperature  and  climatic 
standpoint  has  a  good  thing.  Oranges 
arid  olives  are  not  likely  to'  compete 
with  lemons  for  land  and  the  infer- 
ence in  your  question  that  either  of 
the  trees  might  be  planted  on  the 
same  land  at  least  suggests  a  peculiar 
situation.  He  would  also  want  a 
bigger  acreage  of  olives  to  keep  him 
busy  than  of  citrus  trees  and  would 
not  go  so  deep  in  his  jeans  per  acre 
for  the  land.  In  fact,  he  should  go 
slow  on  buying  olive  groves  accord- 
ing to  that  proposition,  though  he 
could  consider  a  lemon  or  orange 
proposition  if  everything  was  satis- 
factory. 

And  a  very  essential  point  is  to 
have  sufficient  moisture  for  the  ma- 
ture grove.  This  is  something  which 
causes  lots  of  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments, •  for  there  is  too  much  of  a 
tendency  toward  making  a  given 
amount  of  water  cover  more  land 
than  it  should.  The  result  is  that  the 
trees  have  enough  water  while  they 
are  young,  but  not  enough  water  for 
the  mature  trees  to  evaporate  and  to 
make  a  good  crop.  One  of  the  big- 
gest troubles  on  many  irrigated  farms 
is  scarcity  of  water  for  part  of  the 
year,  so  you  had  better  go  slow  un- 
less you  are  sure  that  there  is  lots 
of  water  and  that  the  situation  is 
satisfactory  for  soil  and  temperature 
and  climate  generally.  This  advice 
applies  whatever  method  of  buying  or 
paying  for  the  land  is  used  or  what- 
ever crop  is  to  be  raised. 

Now  for  the  right  method  of  buy- 
ing, or  of  getting  "back  to  the  land," 
by  the  city  dweller.  If  you  have  ex- 
pert advice  on  any  proposition  such 
as  you  outline  and  find  that  soil, 
water,  location  and  price  are  all 
satisfactory,  the  above  method  of 
buying  may  lie  satisfactory,  provided 
the  company  is  reliable  and  will  give 
the  best  kind  of  care  to  the  grove. 
Not  all  may  do  this,  for  there  is  a 
temptation  to  save  in  labor  and  other 
expense.  However,  if  good  care  is 
taken  of  a  grove  purchased  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  better  in  all  prob- 
ability than  many  citrus  groves  grown 
by  individuals,  and  the  price  will  not 
he  more  than  that  of  other  groves. 
Meanwhile  the  buyer,  having  a  defi- 
nite property  and  studying  up  on 
citrus  culture,  should  learn  a  great 
deal  while  the  trees  are  growing.  The 
charges  you  outline  are  reasonable 
if  the  property  is  good  and  care  what 
it  should  be. 


Wire  Injury  of  Trees, 

Not  infrequently  valuable  trees  are 
killed  or  seriously  injured  by  using 
them  for  anchors,  for  guy  wires,  or 
for  clothesline  posts.  If  a  tree  is  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  only  tem- 
porarily, several  blocks  of  inch  board 
two  inches  wide  should  be  placed 
around  the  trees,  over  which  the  wire 
may  pass.  This  method  is  not  safe 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  A 
better  way  is  to  screw  a  large  screw 
hook  into  the  side  of  the  tree,  to 
which  the  wire  may  be  attached,  or 
for  heavy  anchorage,  a  bolt  with  a 
hook  at  one  end,  may  be  put 
through  the  tree  trunk  and  the  wire 
attached  to  this. 


Mudding  seeds  of  any  kind  into  the 
ground,  either  in  field  or  garden, 
never  pays.  The  earth  is  quite  sure 
to  bake  if  this  is  done,  and  that  puts 
the  biggest  kind  of  a  handicap  on  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 
Main  Office,  Post  st.  and  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


Redeem  Land  by  Deep-Drnied  Wells! 


VoQ  can  make  more  money  drilling  wells  for  inig-atingr  land  with  an  Armetrong  Well- 
Drilling  Outtit  than  yoii  can  in  any  other  buBinesB 
^     with  thfi  HJime  inveRtment.     $50  to  $75  profits  a 
Ono  man  made  on  an  Armstrongr  Outfit.  A  few  bun- 

oan  hanfile  dre<l  dollars  invested  in  an  Armstrong  outfit  will 


Armstrong 
Machioes  poai- 
tively  baodle 
every  hind  of 
formation  in 
any  pari  of 
ibe 

country  I< 


entiro  redeem  several  thousand  acres  in  a  eingrie  eea* 
outfit,  fion.    Drill  any  formation,  any  depth,  any  place. 
Gasoline  or  Steam,  Walking  Beam.  Spndding  or 
Perfected  Combination  Outfits.   Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
machine  of  Book.  If  you  need  a  eft«olin6  engine  ask  for  onr  big 
lOur  4.^  years'   engine  catalog.  _  , 

experience.     Armstrong  Mfg.  Co.,  403  E.  3il  St.,  Los  Augeles. 

(_';il.    Home  Office  and  Factory,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Unseen  Forces  Behind  Your  Telephone 

THE  telephone  instrument  is  a  common  sight,  but  it  affords 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mechanical  equipment  by 
which  it  is  made  effective. 

To  give  you  some  conception  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  materials  required  to  maintain  an 
always-efficient  service,  various  comparisons  are  here  presented. 

The  cost  of  these  materials  unassembled  is  only 
45%  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  telephone  plant. 


Poles 

enough  to  build  a  stock- 
ade around  California — 
12,480.000  of  them,  worth 
in  the  lumberyard  about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 

to  coil  around  the  earth 
62!  times— 15,460,- 
000  miles  of  it,  worth 
about  $100,000,000. 
including  260,000  tons 
of  copper,  worth  $88,» 
000,000. 


Lead  and  Tin 

to  load  6,600  coal  cars 
—  being  659,960.000 
pounds,  worth  more 
than  $37,000,000. 


Conduits 

to  go  live  times  through 
the  earth  from  pole  to 
pole— 225,778,000  feet, 
worth  in  the  warehouse 
$9,000,000. 


Telephones 

enough  to  string  around 
Lake  Erie— 8.000,000  of 
them.    5.000.000  Bell- 
owned,  which,  with  equip- 
ment, cost  at  the  factory 
$45,000,000. 

Switchboards 

in  a  line  would  extend 
thirty-six  miles— 55,000 
of  them,  which  cost.  un< 
assembled.  $90,000,000. 


Buildings 

sufficient  to  house  a  city 
of  150.000— more  than 
a  thousand  buildings, 
which,  unfurnished, 
and  without  land,  cost 

$44,000,000. 


People 

equal  in  numbers  to 
the  entire  population 
of  Wyoming— 150.000 
Bell  System  employes, 
not  including  those  of 
connecting  companies. 


The  poles  are  set  all  over  this  country,  and  strung  with  wires 
and  cables;  the  conduits  are  buried  under  the  great  cities;  the 
telephones  are  installed  in  separate  homes  and  offices;  the  switch- 
boards housed,  connected  and  supplemented  with  other  ma- 
chinery, and  the  whole  Bell  System  kept  in  running  order  so 
that  each  subscriber  may  talk  at  any  time,  anywhere. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Sytl€m  Univenat  Servie* 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  yonr 
Kdvertisement  nnder  the  proper  claral. 
ficntlon  for  three  cents  a  rrord  for  each 
insertion.   

POULTRY 

"Petaluma  Thoronghbred  Baby  Chicks" 

— (Jive  us  your  orders  and  we'U  give 
you  the  best  cliicks  to  be  had  in  Peia- 
luma,  at  lowest  market  prices.  (White 
Leghorns  our  specialty.)  V,  e  give  sat- 
isfactory guarantee.  References:  Peta- 
luma  National  Bank,  Petaluma  Savii\E;s 
Bank,  Postmaster  of  Petaluma.  Write 
immediatelv  to  McF«d»len  &  Starke, 
P.  O.  Ho:^  "2<i,  nept.  It,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Penn's      ftnnllty      Baired  Plymouth 

Rocks  imvf  withstood  the  test  of 
time:  selected  and  mated  to  produce 
the  BKST;  annual  April  reduction  on 
stock  eggs  to  »6  per  100:  20  per  cent 
off  on  eggs  from  Oakland  and  Peta- 
luma winners.  Catalogue  and  H*14 
mating  list  free.  Golden  Rule  Poultry 
Farm.  St.  Helena,  Cnl.  

Camplnes,  Silver  and  Golden — Improved 
American  tvpe  only;  eKgs  for  hatch- 
ing: Silvers  from  $2. •'50  to  $5  per  set- 
ting, according  to  quality:  Goldens,  J3 
per  setting.  .Vrthur  Kine.  Box  30,  Route 
1,  San  Lnis  Obispo.  Member  American 
and   Pacific  Coast   Campine  Clubs. 

S.  C.  WTiite  T.eBhorns — Baby  chicks  for 
sale;  baby  cliicks,  day  old.  $10  per 
hundred,  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pulTets.  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box  L,  Irv- 
Ington,  Cal.    A.  de  Campos,  Prop.  

Bl.IVEN, 

Rhode  Island  Red  specialist  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  offering  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing for  April  only  at  $6  per  100;  200  or 
more.  $5  per  lOO;  send  for  1914  mating 
list.  C.  F.  Bliven,  596  MUslon  St.,  Santa 
Cr«»i.  Cal.  

Whhe  Legl'orn  Baby  Chicks  from 
stock  selected  by  Ho<ian's  system  for 
laying  qualities  and  of  great  vitality, 
$9  per  100.  Arthur  Kins,  Box  30,  Route 
1,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  See  my  Cam- 
pine  advertisement. 

Brown  I-eghorns — A  fine  lot  of  breed- 
ing and  esliibition  cockerais,  stock 
from  the  best  Eastern  breeders;  also 
good  Buff  Orpington  hens  and  grown 
pullets:  eggs  for  hatching.  Fredens- 
boTK  Ranch,  Snlsun,  Cal. 

Turkeys — Bourbon  Red,  White  Hol- 
land,  Mammoth  Raven  Black,  eggs, 
$5  per  dozen.  Mrs.  B.  Hockins,  Guasti, 
Cal.,  winner  of  first  prizes  and  specials 
at  California  State  Fair.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  cT''. 

The  Goodacre  Blue  RIbboif  Strains  of 
Heavy  Layers.  New  catalogue  free. 
Cu.^tomers  say  ours  start  early  and 
never  stop;  sure  winter  layers;  Anco- 
nas,  Reds,  nothing  better.  Goodacre 
Bros,,  Compton,  Cal. 

P12T.\LITMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  spii:i-T.  Senfl  for  cir- 
cular. Can  ship  chicks  to  points 
reached  in  three  days.  When  order- 
ing why  not  get  the  best?  t,.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

Hatchins:  Ksgs  In  plenty  from  Hogan- 
izid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy 
layers:  remarkable  fertility.  $6  i>er 
100.  Reductions  on  large  orders  for 
M.Trch  and  April.  Pine  Creek  Poultry 
Farm,   I.os   Gatos,  Cnl. 

True  Blue  Andaliulaus,  imported 
.strain.  Kggs.  $2.00  for  14;  $9.00  per 
100.  The  best  on  the  Coast,  Write  for 
circulars  with  winnings.  Jf.  R.  Hud- 
dlrston,  342  Ed^ewBre  Road.  Los  An- 
ecU-M,  Cal, 


POULTRY— Continued. 


Free — 66-page  catalogue,  describes  in 
detail  pi  ices,  etc.,  on  19  kinds  of 
baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs.  Incubators, 
brooders,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
The  I"lone<'r  Hatchery  Co.,  112  East 
Klglith  street,  Lo:    Anseles,  Cal. 

Baby  Chicks.  Write  for  book,  "The 
Day  Old  Chick  Business."  Its  free. 
White  Leghorn  qnd  Black  Minorca 
chicks  my  specialty.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
cry,  420  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Feeil     Croley's     In'^.-nt     thick  Feed. 

Ilais-s  more  he.iUiiv  chicks  than  all 
the   other    feeds   ciunbined.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Geo.  11.  Crolev  Co.,  Inc., 
C31-(i37  Bronnan  St..  San  Francisco. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hntcbini^  Eess — S.  C. 

White  Le.ghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
heavy  la.ving  strains,  100  or  1,000,  fin- 
ets  poultry  plant  in  California.  Peb- 
bleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Auoona  Esis»  by  insured  parcel  post 
from  my  purebred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  mottled  Anconas.  $1.50  per 
15  postpaid.  E.  T.  W.  Barnes,  Siaaon. 
Cal.  

Selected  esKs  for  hatching  from  Tou- 
louse geese  and  M.  B.  turkeys,  21 
cents  each;  pearl  guinea  and  runner 
duck  eggs,  8  cents  each;  also  Belgium 
Hares.     J.  Wellborn,  Warren,  Oregon. 


Baby  Chicks — Orders  taken  now  for  S. 

C.  White  Leghorns  from  vigorous, 
free  range  hens;  price  $6.50  per  100. 
H.  P.  Hansen,  R.  4,  box  177,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively — Kggs 
$6  per  100;  day-old  chicks  $15  per 
100.  Cash  with  orders,  or  stamp  for 
reply.  1>.  W.  Neilsen,  R.  2,  box  1, 
Petaluma,  Cal.   

Have  50  White  Leghorn  hens,  young 
stock,  for  breeding,  and  three  cock- 
erels and  four  pullets.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  for  sale  at  $1  each.  'William 
Christie.  Sonoro.  Cal.  

For  Sale — Pekln  duck  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, also  (white  and  brown)  Indian 
Runner  eggs,  case  lots  of  250  eggs,  $3 
per  100.  H.  Urcwer  Jr.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.     Route  S.  Box  7S.  

Miles'  Anconas  are  record  egg  pro- 
ducers, also  winners  at  California's 
best  shows.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
circular.  L.  Miles,  SIl  Went  Seven- 
teenth street,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Buff  Leghorns,  prize  winners  at  Santa 
Rosa  and  Petaluma:  eggs  $1  per  set- 
ting, $5  per  100;  chicks  15c  each,  $12 
per  100;  May  chicks  $10,  100.  Amos 
Bowler,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

Trap-Xested    S.    C.    White    Ledhorns — 
Cockerels,  breeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  22,  San  Gre- 
Korio,  Cal. 

B.4BY  CHIX  AXD  EGGS — f  rom  grand 
laying  strain  of  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.    Innood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  102, 

Folsom,  Cal.   

For  Sale — Light    Brahma    eggs.  $1.50 
per  15;  from  as  fine  a  flock  as  there 
is    in    the    State.      W.    F.  Kapllnger, 

Salem,  Ore.,  R.  6.  

French    Hou'Jnu    Egs.s,    $1.50    per  15, 
also  Black  Minorca  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  eggs.   $1  per   15,  all  from  choice 
stock. — Jlrs.  B.  Hocking,  GuastI,  Cal. 

White  Rocks — Mottled  Anconas — Trap 
nested    stock    feeding;    no  drones; 
cataloKue  free.    C.  Daniel  &  Sons.  Ideal 
Poultry    Yards,    Hoiiuiani,  'Wash. 

High-Class  White  AVyandottes,  15  eggs 
$1,      100      $o;      circular  exhibition 
matings,   free.     F.  E.   Crouse,  Ossian, 
Iowa. 

For  Sale — Rose    comb    Rhode  Island 
Red  etrgs,  $1.50  per  setting  15,  fio:n 
imported    English   cock.     W.  H.  Hail, 
Sunnyvale. 

Albert  M.   Hart,   Clements,  Cal.  (suc- 
cessor    to     Kd.     Hart),  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys  and  eggs  for  sale.  (Cir- 
culars.) 

Indian  Runner  Ducks- — Prolific  layers; 

■American"  and  "English"  strains; 
eggs  $1.25  for  i:',;  $2  fur  2(1,  $7  per  100. 
IloMard  Clark,  box  3IS-1,  CorninK,  Cal. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks;  fawn  and  white; 

duckJings  from  prize  stock;  hatching 
eggs,  $1  dozen.  Mrs.  Nutman,  May- 
fleld,  Cnl.  

Esiis — Buff    Orpington     $1.00;  setting 
runner  ducks.   Tie;  baby  chicks  15c, 
20c.  Glepdale,  Fleming:  ave.,  San  Jose, 
Cnl.  

Eiectricaily  Hatched  Chicks  are  uni- 
formly strong  and  vigorous.  All 
standard  breeds  furnished.  Write  for 
price  lis?t.  Electric  Hatchery,  Hay- 
nard,  Cal. 

Barred    Plymouth  Rocks — "The  kind 
that  will  and  lay."    Kggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sale     Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  003,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Baby  Chicks  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on   appjoval    before   remitting.  No 
weak    ones    charged    for.  Schellvllle 
Hatchery,   Route   1,   Sonoma,  Cal. 

Petaluma  Brooder  Stove.    Modern  way 
of  brooding.     Free  catalogue.  Peta- 
luma   Brooder    .Stove    Conipuuy,  Hay- 
■ward.  Cal. 

R.  I.  Red  Eeipt  and  Chlx  from  great 
laying    strain     of    Inwood  Poultry 
Farm,  box  102,  Folsom,  Cal. 

Rlns-.\ecked  China  Pheasants  (or  Sale 

— Also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  AKua  Calicnte,  Sunoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Ancona's — Ho'ward's  world  beaters  for 
laying    eggs,    $1.50    setting,    $7  100. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  ilovard,  Otay,  Cal.  

Prize   winners  —  White  Indian  runner 
ducks  and  eggs  for  sale.     G.  Buker, 
2004  2i;th  ave..  South  San  Francisco. 

Buff     Orpington     eggs     for  hatching; 

Cook's  strain.  $5,  $3  per  15.     Sirs.  E. 
Nelson,  route  2,  Visalla,  Cal. 
The  Buff  Orpingtons  You  'Want — Eggs 
for  hatching;  breeding  birds  for  sale. 
Ernest  L,  Wilder,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Anconas — Eighty  hens;  eggs,  $4  a  hun- 
dred; $1.00  for  15.  after  May  1.    J.  O. 
Spring.  3026  Lyon  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

If  You  Want  ESkks,  get  Andaluslans. 
Daniel  Calbreath,  Monmouth,  Oregon, 


LIVESTOCK 


REAL  ESTATE 


Ohio    Improved    Chesters    (O.    I.  C.)— 

Spring  boars  ready  for  service.  Fall 
boars  about  ready  for  use.  Bred  sows, 
tested  and  soon  to  farrow.  New  crop 
of  weaned  pigs  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment about  May  1st.  All  are  from  big, 
aged  sows  and  by  extra  heavy-boned 
boars.  All  stock  strictly  first  class  in 
every  respect.  Certificate  of  registra- 
tion free  with  every  individual.  C.  B. 
CunninKhnm,  Mills,  Sacramento  Conn- 
ty,  Cal.    

Grape    Wild    Farm  Thoroniehbreds — 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Advanced  Regis- 
ter Breeding.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Larg- 
est herd.  Best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop., 
Mayhen's.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

A   few  high-grade  TogKcnburg-Saanen 
bucks   from   regislored   milch  goats, 
$7.50  each  at  weaning  age.    Ernest  Kn- 
dcrlln.  Lower  Lake,  Lake  CO.,  Cal. 

Tamwortfas — The  big  red  bacon  and 
block    hog.     Send    for    circular  and 

prices.     Cottle  A  Hobson  Co.,  Amater- 

dam,  Merced  County.  Cal. 

Glenvlew  Poland  China  stock  (or  sale 
— Chas.   R.    Uanna,   R.    D.   8,  Rlver- 

side,  Cal.  

Mnlefoot    boss    are    best    for  Pacific 
Coast.    For   information   write  John 
Dunlap,    Willlamsport,  Ohio.  

Ri-giKtered  Duroc  Hugs,  $15,  at  wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal.  

Your  opportunity  to  buy  standard  Ne'W 
Zealand  Junior   Bucks  for  $l-to  $2. 
O.  Goettel,  t'pland,  Cal.  

Registered  Ilerkshires,  $10,  at  weaning 
time.   M.  D.  Good,  Mt.  Vernon,  'Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 

Plumbing  Supplies — Why  buy  second- 

itaiid  plumbing  when  you  can  buy 
new  material  so  cheap? 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 

We  sell  to  you  at  less  than  wholesale 
prices. 

Bath    tubs    @  $8.00  ea. 

Toilet  Outfits,  complete   @  8.50  ea. 

\\'hite  Enamel  Sinks   @  2.75  ea. 

30-Gallon    Boilers    @   4.50  ea. 

2-part  Wash  Trays   @  2.50  ea. 

Wash    Basins    @  2.25  ea. 

The  above  prices  are  quoted  on  per- 
fect  stock.    No   defects  whatever. 

AVe  carry  a  complete  line  of  all  sizes 
Water  Pipe,  Sewer  Pipe  Fttlngs  of 
every  description.  Brass  Goods,  Tools 
and  all  I'lttings  and  i'xtures  needed  to 
complete  any  cottage,  store,  hotel  or 
apartment  house. 

Sniill  orders  as  well  as  large  ones  al- 
ways receive  our  prompt  attention. 

It  costs  nothing  to  inquire  for  prices, 
etc. 

We  specialize  to  out-of-town  trade. 

Mail  inquiries  promptly  answered. 

Simon  Bros.,  1049  Howard  at.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Address  Plumbing  De- 
partuient. 

For  Sale— Almost  new  Case  threshing 
outfit,  36X38  in.  steel  separator,  self- 
feed,  wind  stacker,  60  h.  p.  traction 
engine,  all  in  good  order.  Might  trade 
for  livestock  or  real  estate.  $2,000.00. 
L.  E.  Brockman,  452  East  Second  street, 
Glendair,  t  al. 

Seeond-band  and  new  Water  Pipe— All 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welssbaum 
Pipe  'Works,  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Farmers  should  keep  account  of  their 
bu.siness.  We  have  a  simple  system 
of  bookkeeping  that  will  show  results 
each  month  or  each  year.  Write  for 
sample.  Jones*  Farm  Record  Co..  327 
Main  St.,  Stockton.    Agents  wanted. 

Paint,  Roofing,  Wire  Fencing,  EnKlnea, 

Pumps,  Furniture,  Groceries.  Old 
Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  6,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Second-IIaud  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings: 
prices     right;     guaranteed  flrst-class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  sts. 

Mouse  and  Elk  Heads — Fine  fur  rugs, 
glass    eyes,    tanning   and    fur  work. 
F.  B.  FInicy,  TaxidcrmUt,  Oroville,  Cal. 

PHEASANTS 

Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W .  Myers,  Tacoma, 
W  ash. 


POULTRY  WANTED 

■Wanted — White  Embden  and  Gray  Af- 
rican geese,  White  Pekin  ducks;  eggs, 
birds  and  .voung  of  above.     Land  De- 
velopment Co.,  Battle  Mountain,  Nev. 


For  sale — Looking   for   an  abaolul 

safe,  good  investment,  one  that  pc 
tlvely  should  double  in  value  In  ta 
years?    Have  1.000  acres  of  choice 
level  land  located  in  San  Joaquin  % 
ley,    midway    between    San  Fraocil 
and  Los  Angeles,  with  fully  paid  ' 
ter  stock  in  two  companies;  price 
per  acre,  terras  one-fifth  cash,  ba 
including    Interest    payable  in 
installments  of  $6,000.    Lil.  -.i'  rele 
clause.    Others  in  same  !■ 
ing  at  $100  per  acre  for  in 
same  land.    Natural  gas  i  .  i 

locality,  so  probably  oil,  too.  Addr 
Owner,  004  Oakland  avenue,  Pasadc 
Cal.  

Victoria.     Australia,     vrants  aett. 

Special  inducements  offereil  by 
Government,  which  owns  lands,  wal 

railways   and    free   schools:  excel! 
climate;    resembles   California;  no 
treme  heat  or  cold;  small  deposit 

3Hi  years  for  purcliase  of  lan(te 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  culture;  citrus 
fruits,  apples  and  pears;  wheat,  corn, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beeU;  dalrytns,  hog 
raising,  etc. ;  ample  markets;  ex  er  -ion- 
al  opportunities  in  irrigated  rl 
reduced  passages  for  approved 

free  particulars  f)om  F.  T.  \. 
Box  T,  0S7  Market  at.,  San  Fran, 

For  sale — If  sold  immediatelv  $75  j 

acre   buys   a   lialf  section    of  ch' 
level   San  Joaquin  valley  land,  all 
wheat  with  Al  water  stock;  crop  g.. 
with  the  land;  terms  $10,000  cash,  1. 
ance   $3,500    when    crop    is  liarvesi' 
$3,500  in  one  year:  $3,500  in  two  veii 
$3,500  in   three  years.    This  is  an  f  -. 
ceptional    opportunity;    adioining  raw 
land  held  at  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  Tht 
People's    Real   Estate   and    Loan  Com- 
pany,  agents,   I.os  Vngrlex. 

For  Sale — No.   1   ranch,  in  foothills  of 

Salinas  valley,  Jlunterev  countv;  i: 
acres,   about   35    tillable.  "  nearlv  le' 
balance  No.  1  pasture,  fenced  and  cru;- 
fenced;  pretty  good  house,  gooil  ban. 
10,000  gal.  tank,  TJ  ft.  mill,  iilentv  of 
water,    shade    trees    around    house  4 
miles  from  R.  R.  depot:  excellent  roar! 
price  $4,000;  no  agents'  replies  wan: 
a  bona  fide  bargain.    H.  II„  34»l  ii; 
mt.,  S.  F.  

For  sale — Here's  ;  :i  exceptional 

tunlty     for    spe  ulation     or  for 
farmer.    Only  $10,«00  cash  down 
a  section  of  $75  -per  acre  very  cho 
level   alfalfa  land   in   the  fertile 
Joaquin  valley,  with  real  water  st 
Balance,  including  interest,  pavabli 
annual    installments     of  $"000. 
land  positively  should  dc 
within    three     >ei'rs.  .,\ 
Marek,  General  Delivery, 

Eight  years'  time.     Why  pay 

tant  prices  for  land,  when  we  caB^ 
you  fine  alfalfa  land  within  2  m!l.  s 
railroad   and    13    miles   of   F^es       '  ■ 
from   $50    to   $75    per   acre?  r 
down  if  .vou  improve.    Sandv  In 
abundance  of  water,  10-foot  lift  Lei 
us  show  you.    Sunset  Realty  Co,  ISCl 
Mnripoan  si.,  Fresno.  Cal. 

$12  per  ncre  buys  400-ai  re  stock  rai; 

in  the  hills;  about  16ii  grass  land 
acres  fenced,  12  acres  under  cultiva 
tion;  1V4  miles  from  county  road,  i 
miles  from  Alder  Point,  where  new 
railroad  depot  will  be  opened  this  fall; 
now  stocked  with  cattle  and  hogs; 
good  house,  barn  and  voung  orchard. 
Apply  Miss  A.  M.  Kobinsun,  Harris, 
Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

5  Cents  an  Aere  Cash— .Texas  ^school 
land  for  sale  hr  the  Stam.  Ton  can 
buy  good  land  for  $2  per  acre:  p:iy  6 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40 
years,  but  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6' 
cents  postage  for  further  InformafioD. 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  W.  San  Antaais. 
Tex. 

Why  not  buy  overlooked  hargalns  di- 
rect from  officials?  Onlv  a  few  In- 
vestigating. Land  Is  saf.  •  '  -are. 
Will  you  write  for  FRi:'  rs? 
Some  valuable  iHnd  ovc  .^ar 
you  that  you  can  now  b.,  -  esB 
present  value.  The  California  !«T\T« 
Land  Information  Bureau.  Saeramrsta. 

ZO-acre  Itanch  (ar  Sale — '         '  near 

Del  Rev;  all  in  bea'  fs: 
muscats  and  Thompsons  rn. 
small  house,  first-i  lass  pun.j mi;  ■  -.int; 
1,000  feet  IrrigBtiiitr  pipe;  tr.iys  snd 
sweat  boxes;  r'-a.sonable  price  and 
terms.  P.  O.  box  S7R,  Sanger,  CaL 
For   Sale — 80    aci  cs!    1   mile    w.  sf  of 

Anderson,  Shasta  Co..  Saci  n  i/i>  nto 
Valley;  20  acres  full-bea'  ■  hps; 
8  acres  peaches  and  other  .-^e. 
barn,  packing-liouse,  'II' 
gravelly  soil;  fenced:  •  ik  .i.^Awr. 
Price  $4,500;  terms.  C.  B.  Flits,  owner. 
Anderson,  Cnl.   

Send   for   illustrated   circular   of  best, 
most  artistic  orchard  home  In  Santa 
Clara  Vallev:  20  acres.    Joka  F.  Ufm- 
bee,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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;,800 — 19  acres,  within  one  mile  of 
depot  in  Los  Gatos;  fine  view  of 
illey;  good  soil;  no  improvements; 
enty  of  water;  fine  for  a  home  or 
ibdivision.  For  particulars  apply  to 
F.  Robertson,  First  National  Bank 
dgr.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  


imt  what  you  want — Our  new  1914 
booklet.  Tells  the  how  and  why 
)Out  State,  Government  and  Indian 
nd  bargains.  Send  dime  or  stamps, 
le  California  State  Land  Information 
nreaii,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


iolcc  Prune  Orchard  of  27%  acres, 
2%  miles  from  Campbell  on  main 
ghway.  Good  crop  in  sight  free 
aler  right — easy  terms.  ?10,50U. 
O.  Box  K.  Campbell,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE— Continued 


)r  Sale — Small  poultry  ranch  and 
family  orchard  adjoining  Sebastopol; 
ice  $4,000.  For  full  description  ad- 
ess  Owner,  P.  O.  Box  10«,  ''ebastopol. 


„  Sale — Two  acres  rich,  sandy  loam; 
half  mile  from  Petaluma;  greatest 
jsiness  city  West.  Mrs.  A.  Zeh,  Gos- 
ge  Road,  Box  32,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
■0-acre  grain  farm  in  best  wheat 
growing  section  Southern  Alberta  for 
.le  cheap.  Apply  to  owner,  T.  A. 
rvant,  Lake  Macgregor,  Alberta. 


oe  Dollar  an  Acre — Good  homestead 
land  from  40  to  320  acres.  For  par- 
culars  address  Box  224.  Dorrls.  C^ 


ar  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lakes. 
Address  G.  A.  Behrnd,  MIdlake  P.  O., 
■I.   


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


■rms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers- don't  pay  commissions;  write, 
iscribing  property,  naming  lowest 
►•ice.  We  help  buyers  locate  desir- 
)le  property  free.  American  Invest- 
cnt  Association,  8  Palace  BIdg.,  Mlnn- 
ipolls,  Minn. 


anted — Farms  from  owners  for  sale. 
We  have  direct  buyers.  Send  descrip- 
on.  Magazine,  particulars,  free. 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Inn.   


ill   buy  homestead   relinquishment — i 

California  land  only;  pay  cash.  127 
l«h  are.,  S.  F. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


ree  for  Six  Months — My  special  offer 
to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing 
ir  Viofit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
nyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
hile  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
he  REAL  earning  power  of  money, 
nd  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
oor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
'OR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
nancial  journal  published.  It  shows 
ow  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW 
nd  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L. 
larber,  490-'20W  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chl- 
ogo. 


,ny  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
apers:  experience  unnecessary.  Send 
or  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1695 
ockport,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


>ur  rabbits  won  26  prizes  at  San  Fran- 
Francisco    and    Los    Angeles  shows, 
atalogue    free.      Caldwell    Bros.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  box  612. 


pring  Sale — Pedigreed  Belgian  hares, 
big  money  makers.   Write  for  infor- 
nation.    Hare  and  Feather  Yards,  2210 
Trinity  Htreet,  Fresno,  t.'al. 


rhorouKhhred  Belgians,  with  or  with- 
out pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Supply 
).,  Dept.  5,  San  Francisco. 


ligh-grade    flemish    giants.  Cobrook 
Rabbit  Company.  P.  O.  box  354,  San 
lose,  Cal. 


WACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


Per  Sale  —  Farming   Machinery  —  One 

new  Case  60  h.-p.  steam  engine  and 
■>ew  separator,  32-inch  cylinder,  with 
ilower  and  recleaner;  also  two  new 
sections  of  John  Deere  steam  plow. 
Sox  'iHH,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Oewey,    Strong    &    Co.    (Est,    1866)  — 
Patents,  trademarks,  inventors'  guide, 
00    mech.     movements    free.  011-016 
Crocker  bidg.,   San  Francisco. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


Per  Sale — It.ilian  bees.  For  prices  ad- 
dress Mr.  Tainter,  Corte  Madera,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Spineless  Cactus — Burbank's  improved 
varieties  of  forage  and  fruiting  cac- 
tus. Orders  taken  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 
Jesse  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

Berry  Plants  — •  Everything  in  small 
fruits  for  garden  and  orchard.  Send 
to-day  for  price  list.     Louis  F.  Scrib- 
ner,  Pasadena,  Cal.     R.  F.  D. 

Spineless  Cactus — Be  sure  you  get  Bur- 
bank's    "Santa   Rosa"    when  buying 
cactus  and  save  (ftsappointment.  Hay- 
don's  Nursery,  San  Juan  Bautista,  Cal. 

Two  million  strawberry  plants.  Logan- 
berries, blacks,  gooseberries,  etc.  H. 
A.   Hyde,  AVatsonvlIlc  Nurseryman. 

Wanted — 28,000     leaves     of  Burbank 
standard  cactus  in  leading  varieties. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  265,  ISnnta  Rosa,  Cal. 

Saint  Regis  ever-bearing  red  raspberry 
and  strawberry  plants.  Old  Hickory 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  5,  San  Francisco. 

Sour  Orange  Seed  and  Seedlings,  30,000 
ISureka  Lemons,  .lOc.    Otis  F.  Hyde, 
63  North  Meredith  avc,  Pa.sndcna,  Cal. 


Vetch,   timothy,   clover   seed.  Lowest 
prices.      Westacott    &      Co.,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

For  Sale — Loganberry  tips.    Write  for 
prices.      Walter    Campbell,  Gervals, 
Oregon. 

Horseradish  sets  for  sale.     Edwin  OI- 
Sf»n,  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  box  502. 

Clean   Vetch   Seed,   $2.75   per  hundred. 
Murphy's  Seed  Store,  Albany,  Ore. 

TREES 


Orange  Trees — First-class  navels  and 
Valencias  from  carefully  selected 
buds,  and  budded  to  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stock;  %  and  over  in  di- 
ameter; 50c  per  tree.  A.  G.  Wright, 
Fnlierton,  Cai.  

Florida  Sour  Orange  Stock,  1  to  3  feet 
tall;    exceptionally    line;    $12.50  per 
thousand.     Arnold  Nurseries,  711  Fast 
White  Onk,  Monrovia,  Cal.  

Robinson  Citrus  Nurseries,  San  Dlmaa, 
Cal.,  growers  of  standard  orange  and 
lemon   trees.     Burbank     and  .Mediter- 
ranean Spineless  Cactus  Plantations. 

Orange   Trees — First-class    navels  and 
Valencias,  one-half  inch  and  over  in 
diameter,  50c  each  or  $4.75  per  thou- 
stand.    A.  G.  Wright;  Fullerton.  Cal. 

Citrus  Nurseries,  Murphy  Oil  Company, 
East  Whittier.   California.  Selected 

stock  for  sale;  inspection  invited.  

Good  Line  Nursery  Stock — Prunings,  all 
kinds,  10  per  cent     under  market. 

Farmers*   Nursery,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

800  orange  trees  for  sale.  A.  C.  Blay- 
ney.  Fowler,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Local  Representative  Wanted — No  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  required.  Good 
Income  assured.  Address  National  Co- 
operative Realty  Co.,  V-1605  Mardeu 
BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  

I  made  $.50,000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  bu.siness;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for  free  booklet.     Tells    how.  HEA- 
COCK,   169.5,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

«We  pay  the  freight" — To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our 
Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
The  Direct  Supply  Co.  has  combined 
with  us.  Smith's  Cash  Store,  110  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

Lime  Is  Nature's  Crop  Producer.  We 

manufacture  the  highest  grade  agri- 
cultural     lime — both      hydrated  and 

frround  carbonate.  Get  our  free  book- 
et  and  prices,  pacific  Lime  and  Plaster 
Company,  807  Monadnoek  BIdg..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS   

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  .^Oc.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  st.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.   

EDUCATIONAL 


Van    der    Nalllen's.    All  Engineering 
School;   estab.  1864.     51sl  and  Tele- 
graph ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DOGS 


Handsome  Sable  and  White  Collie  Uog. 

Very   heavy   coat,   perfectly  trained, 
docile,  year  old.    Price  $10;  approval. 
James  Lowe,  Encanto,  Cal. 


FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern   bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
mand.   Aquallfeco,  Seymour,  Conn. 


"Bean"  Centrifugal 

Pumps 


The  Test 
of  the  Pump 
is  the  Pumping! 

When  you  connect  up  the  pump  and  turn 
on  the  power — that's  when  the  real  test  comes!  And  that's  when  the  owner 
of  a  Bean  begins  to  realize  that  he  has  made  the  right  selection.  The  Bean 
(known  for  many  years  as  the  Caton)  is  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory 
centrifugal  pump  on  the  market.  Among  its  many  distinctive  advantages  is  the 
Bean  Water-sealed  Stuffing  Box  which  practically  ends  stuffing  box  troubles. 
It  insures  an  absolutely  air-tight  seal.  The  bean  is  automatically  balanced 
regardless  of  water  level;  has  ring  oiling  bearings;  and  suction  and  discbarge 
can  be  turned  to  any  desired  angle. 

Send  for  Catalogue  28-B;  It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire 
Bean  line  of  horizontal   and  vertical  pumps  and  gives  much 
helpful  pumping  information. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 

825  Wut  JuIUn  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAUFORNIA 


Bigger  Yields— Better  Fruit 

Cultivate  and  get  better  results.  Better  care  of  the  soil  means 
better,  bigger  crops.  Cultivation  keeps  down  the  weeds, 
mulches  the  ground  and  prevents  moisture  losses.  With 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

you  can  cultivate  just  as  much  as  you  like  at  a  minimum 
expense.  The  ToeHold  is  low,  narrow  and  light — it  will  turn 
a  10 -foot  circle.  With  it  you  can  cultivate  close  to  fruit- 
bearing  trees  without  injuring  the  fruit  or  the  trees. 

The  ToeHold  Tractor  is  California-built,  especially  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  work,  but  will  plow  and  haul  with  the  best  of 
the  medium  sized  tractors.    It  burns  gasoline  and  stove-tops. 

Ask  for  interesting  literature. 

RUMELY  LINES- 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Engine  Plows 


Threshing  Machines 
Com  Machines 
Baling  Pre&ses 


Cream  Separators 
Feed  MilU 
Stationary  Engines 


Road  Machines 
Grain  Elevators 
Steam  Engines 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco  Chicago 
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Chick  Foods 

will  help  you  raise  and 
increase  your  flocks. 
Try  our  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Feeding  as  de- 
scribed in  our  free  book 
"Chickens." 


Df  i  n/  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

til    AliH     ^  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill*.  Low- 
LFJt^rmVJ&    priced,  fresh,  reliable:  preferred  by 
Western    stockmefl,    bec&uso  tlWf 
m     MM  protect  where  other  viMiMt  fail. 

I  1  -  M  '  Write  for  booklet  and  testlmolilals. 
I  I  «      lO-dose  pkge.  Blaoklef  PilU  $1.00 

*      "  SO-dote  pkge.  Blackleg  Pilli  4.00 

Cutter't  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  I. SO 

Ditcountt:    230  doses.  10  p  ct. :  ^ixi  do»os.  20  p.  ct. 

Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  stronftest. 

Kvery  pack&ge  dated,  unused  pills  exchangeable  for 
Tresh  After  date  on  package.  Do  not  use  old  vaeciiie  (ours 
or  any  other),  as  it  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtainable,  order  dircet. 
Send  check  or  M.  O.,  we  pay  charges  and  slilp  promptly. 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  Caliloroii. 


The  Record  for  Big  Eggs 


The  family  is  in  the  living  room 
— everybody  tired  o£  reading  and 
talking.  No  one  feels  like  playing 
the  piano.  A  bored,  listless  silence 
fills  the  room.  One  by  one  they 
give  up  and  go  to  bed. 

A  Victrola  would  soIfc  the  problem.  The 
whole  worW  loves  music.  At  your  command 
Caruso  will  sing— Do  Wolf  Uopper  tell  side- 
si.litting  stories.  You  can  sit  back  in  your 
fLvoritc  chair  and  hear  the  soft  straim  o 
■  Traumerci."  the  stirnnK  martial  music  of 
Fuust"  or  the  tempting  melody  of  King 
Chanticleer."  ^  , 

The  machine  shown  is  a  Vii-trnla  VIII 

As  an  investment  for  your  family  s  pleasure, 
a  Victoria  is  unequaled.  Did  you  k-'O"  .yo" 
rmld  buy  one  for  as  little  as  fiftetri  liars. 
From  that  they  range  to  two  bundred-nity. 

Mail  the  cmiiion  and  a  catalog  giving  pnces 
and  full  information  will  be  sent  to  you. 

BYRON  MAUZY 

Everything   in  Music, 

San  Francisco. 


Byron  Mauay, 

San  FrancL'^co. 
Kindly  send  your 

catalog  to 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  0.  Ileefer,  the  ijou'.tiy  expert  of  1634  Main 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  val- 
uable book  entitled  "VVbite  Diarrhoea  and  How  to 
Cure  It."  This  book  c  mtains  scientific  facts  on 
white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simp'e 
home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible  disease  over 
Bight  and  actually  raisr.s  !)S  per  cent  of  every 
hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  shonld  write  Mr.  Beelet 
for  one  of  these  yalnable  FREE  books. 


One  Sack  ot  Onr  FertlUier  Equiva- 
lent to  One  Ton  of  Manure! 

Make  Your  Soil 
More  Productive 

Use  the  modern  method  of  handling  manure. 
Use  GYPSUM  in  your  stahU- — eliminates  flies 
and  retains  the  essentia!  elements,  usually  lost 
in  the  fonn  of  gases.  It  counteracts  hl.ick 
alkali  and  tarns  it  into  plant  food.  Conccta 
aeidity  in  soil.  CoUcet-i  moisture  from  the  air. 
Increases  every  crop — excellent  for  alfalfa.  We 
also  sell  Blood  Meal.  Ground  Phomhat*  Rock, 
etc.     WEITB  FOE  QUOTATIONS. 

STANDARD  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  loc. 

328  North  Loa   AnKeleci  Street. 
Los  AnseleM,  Cal. 


nj^HE  search  for  the  biggest  egg 
ever  laid  by  a  genuine,  simon- 
pure  hen  is  bearing  fruit — hen  fruit 
of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  March 
issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  there 
was  told  of  an  egg  laid  by  a  Black 
Minorca  hen  owned  by  F.  H.  Driver, 
San  Francisco,  weighing  four  ounces. 
This  record  has  gone  to  the  discard. 
The  hen  can  feel  proud  of  her 
achievement,  but  she  is  a  back  num- 
ber nevertheless  as  compared  with 
some  of  her  competitors.  Anybody 
that  can  beat  out  the  records  given 
below  should  do  it,  and  there  will  be 
the  great  satisfaction  of  finding 
out  what  is  actually  the  largest  egg 
found  and  noted  from  a  California 
hen  or  a  hen  anywhere  in  America 
or  the  world.  An  Oregon  hen  made 
a  strong  bid  for  first  place  this  month, 
but  has  been  nosed  out  —  or  is  it 
billed  out? — by  one  from  California. 

A.  Bert  Freeman  of  .\shland,  Ore., 
writes  of  what  two  of  his  hens  did. 
He  states;  "The  first  big  egg  was  laid 
in  March.  1911,  measuring  in  circum- 
ference 7%  inches  the  short  way 
and  Syi  inches  over  the  end,  and 
weighed  si.x  ounces  even.  This  egg 
was  what  might  be  termed  a  'freak,' 
having  had  a  complete  egg  of  normal 
size  and  shape  in  the  center.  The 
space  between  the  two  eggs  was 
filled  with  white.  This  egg  was  laid 
by  a  two-year-old  Buff  Orpington 
hen. 

"The  second  real  large  egg  that  T 
got  from  my  flock  was  laid  by  a 
Black  Minorca  pullet  in  April,  1913. 
It  measured  6'<j  by  714'  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, weighing  il4  ounces  and 
having  two  yolks.  I  have  now  noth- 
ing but  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  and 
each  spring  I  get  a  number  of  dou- 
ble yolk  eggs,  but  have  never  equaled 
these  two  eggs.'" 

Poplar  Hen  Popular. 

A  Plymouth  Rock  matron  owned 
by  E.  W.  Ridgway  of  Poplar,  Tulare 
county,  did  even  better  than  these 
fowls,  according  to  a  clipping  from 
the  Porterville  "Messenger."  under 
date  of  March  4,  1914.  "This  egg,"  it 
is  said,  "resembles  a  goose  egg,  and 
measures  9  1-lG  inches  extreme  cir- 
cumference and  6^4  inches  the  short 
circumference.  The  egg  weighs  a 
bit  more  than  gVz  ounces."  A  hen 
will  have  to  go  some  to  beat  that,  but 
if  country  newspaper  editors  happen 
to  get  an  overload  of  inspiration  on 
some  time  there  will  be  no  doubt  but 
what  they  can  put  even  a  couple  of 
ounces  upon  that  record. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
contestants  follow  the  plan  of  the 
boy  that  hung  up  an  ostrich  egg  in 
the  henhouse  with  the  card,  "Keep 
your  eye  on  this  and  do  your  best." 
Then,  in  case  unbelievably  large  eggs 
are  produced  and  the  census  director 
calls  us  to  time,  we  ask  in  self-de- 
fense that  the  meat  be  removed  and 
the  shell  kept  for  inspection. 

Outclasses  Columbus 

In  line  with  freak  eggs,  a  visitor  to 
the  office  the  other  day  brought  in 
an  egg  of  normal  size,  but  rather  a 
wonder  of  its  kind.  You  remember 
the  time  that  Columbus  made  the 
Spanish  doris  sit  up  and  take  notice 
by  standing  an  egg  on  end.  He  had 
it  hard  boiled  and  crushed  the  shell 
a  bit.  It  was  a  woderful  stunt  the 
first  time  it  was  played,  or  so  our 
school  books  say,  but  a  California 
hen  has  gone  him  one  better  and 
produced  eggs  that  will  stand  up  of 
their  own  accord.  Unfortunately  we 
don't  know  the  hen. 

This  visitor  brought  a  setting  of 
eggs.  On  taking  them  out  of  the 
oackage  and  laying  them  on  the  ta- 
ble he  noticed  that  three  promptly 
stood  up  on  end.  He  promptlv  broke 
open  one  and  found  that  it  had  no 
yolk.    It  seems  that  the  insi'**  was 


all  white  and  the  heavier  portion  had 
settled  at  one  end,  which  proceeded 
to  get  as  far  down  as  possible,  ele- 
vating the  other  end.  Eggs  that  are 
all  white  have  been  an  ideal  of  the 
confectioner  and  baker  for  years.  Un- 
fortunately these  wonld  not  produce 
chickens. 

Anyway,  you  have  got  to  go  some 
to  beat  the  hen.  Outside  of  certain 
humans,  she  is  the  biggest  little  thing 
in  the  country. 


Treatment  for  Gapes 

Gapes  is  a  disease  affecting  certain 
birds,  fowls,  and  particularly  chicks  1 
to  4  weeks  old.  It  is  caused  by  a 
small  worm,  called  the  gape  worm, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  windpipe 
of  its  victim. 

The  symptoms  are  frequent  gaping, 
sneezing,  a  whistling  cough,  with  dis- 
charge of  mucus  and  worms,  dump- 
ishness,  weakness  and  drooping  of 
wings.  Dead  birds  will  show  forked 
worms  attached  to  the  windpipe. 

The  adult  female  gape  worm  is 
much  larger  than  the  male,  her  body 
being  filled  with  eggs  and  embrvos. 
There  embryos  appear  in  the  drop- 
pings or  are  coughed  up.  So  the 
trouble  is  spread  by  contamination  of 
runs,  feed  and  drinking  water.  Em- 
bryos are  often  found  in  earthworms. 

To  eradicate  the  disease,  isolate  af- 
fected birds,  treat  drinking  water 
with  potassium  permanganate;  burn 
dead  birds  and  remove  chicks  to  fresh 
ground  which  is  not  infected.  Culti- 
vation of  infected  ground  is  said  to 
eradicate  the  worms  in  three  years. 

Individual  cases  may  be  treated  in 
one  of  three  ways: 

By  confining  the  chick  for  a  short 
time  in  a  box  which  has  air-slaked 
lime  on  tlie  floor.  The  lime  is  said  to 
cause  the  worm  to  release  its  grip 
and  the  chick  to  sneeze  it  out. 

Stripping  a  feather,  leaving  a  small 
tuft,  moistening  with  turpentine  and 
introducing  into  the  windpipe,  care 
being  taken  not  to  lacerate  the  wind- 
pipe or  suffocate  the  chick. 

Two  horse  hairs  tied  together,  the 
knot  trimmed,  run  down  the  chicken's 
throat  and  removing  in  a  twisting 
manner  will  also  remove  the  worms. 
Gape  worm  extractors  are  also  on  the 
market. 


Roost  Mites 

Roost  mites  are  very  common  and 
troublesome.  When  they  become 
numerous  enough  they  not  only  in- 
fest the  nests,  but  other  parts  of  the 
building,  especially  cracks  and  crev- 
ices, as  well  as  the  roosts.  They  are 
much  like  tiny  spiders  and  are  often 
called  spider  lice  by  poultrymen,  says 
a  Minnesota  bulletin. 

Mites  are  easily  exterminated  by 
applying  kerosene  to  all  infested  parts 
of  the  building.  Thej-  become  numer- 
ous as  soon  as  the  warm  weather 
comes.  As  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  it  pays  to  paint  your  roosts  once 
every  four  or  six  weeks  in  winter  and 
every  two  weeks  during  warm  weath- 
er. You  will  probably  never  see  a 
mite  in  a  house  so  treated. 


Cholera  Cure  for  Fowls 

Cholera  is  a  most  dreaded  disease 
among  chickens,  which  is  seldom 
cured,  I  found  by  my  own  idea  that 
calomel  will  cure  in  the  las^  stage  of 
the  disease.  I  keep  one-quarter  grain 
tablets  in  the  house  all  the  time,  and 
when  a  hen  is  taken  sick  give  one- 
half  tablet.  The  second  dose,  which 
should  be  given  in  four  hours,  will 
effect  a  cure.  Tried  once,  always 
used.— M.  T.,  Holly,  Ore. 


The  meat  of  yarded  poultry  is  al- 
ways more  tender  than  that  of  fowls 
having  free  range,  due  to  the  extreme 
muscular  development  of  the  latter. 


lli....,illliiiliiiilh„,.ill  I  nil 

There  are  no  shoes  at 
popular  prices  that  in  any 
way  compare  with  the 
classy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
shoes  for  women.  They 
combine  style, 
refinement, 
comfort  and 
service  to  the 
highest  de- 
gree. 


Style 
Comfort 
Quality 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are 
not  only  fine  looking  but  de- 
^ndable  for  wear.  They  are 
'built  on  honor."  The  finest 
upper  leather  is  selected,  and 
the  soles  are  of  special  tan- 
nage —  everything  first  class 
throughout.  If  you  want  the 
dressiest  and  best  wearing 
shoes  obtainable,  demand 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 

WARNINC—Al wKr.be  «uT*  jidleok 
forth*  Mayer  name  and  trade  marie 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
v^ppiy  yon.  write  to  lu. 

We  make  Maytn*  Honcrbilt 
Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men. 
vromen  and  children:  Dryiox. 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Sboaa. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Sboe  Co. 

ttlLWAUKCC  J 


ENGINES- PUMPS-MOTORS 


MILLER  Hydraulic  AutomaticallT  Bal 

■  need  Enclosed  Runner.  RinfOilinf  Pum-r*— 
ps  .ire  une(iualed  either  for  motor  or  gasTF 
engine  drive.   

]/ 


ArniKtronjc;  Kiiglli*  ^ 
forKlVE  YlSAKS,andan  luriu-sh.  >1  «ill 
Ha|;neto  and  patent  Roller  Valve  Gear 
Sizes  l'/4.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  Send  for 

n°6rman  b.  miller  CO. 

701  HOOKER  &  UNT  BI.D* 

San  Francisco.  Cat 
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History  of  the  Ancona 


-By  H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Berea,  Ohio- 
President  Ancona  Club 


AWAY  back  in  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrims  there  lived  a  little  old 
father  who,  though  he  ate  much  food 
and  lived  simple  ways,  was  but  a 
weazened  and  apparently  a  gross  ex- 
cuse of  a  healthy,  robust  man. 

This  little  fellow  was  not  afflicted 
with  chronic  bodily  ills.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  possessed  of  fairly  good 
health  of  mind  and  body.  He  hunted 
fowl  and  when  of  necessity,  a  few  In- 
dians. His  great  hobby  was  a  wild 
turkey  dinner  and,  I  have  been  told 
by  the  relator  of  this  story,  that  this 
Pilgrim  would  face  death  a  hundred 
times  to  get  a  good  bird  of  this  kind. 

One  day  Mr.  Pilgrim  set  out  on  a 
search  for  the  nucleus  of  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  He  traced  a  path  on 
the  ocean  beach,  occasionally  running 
into  the  woods  for  a  shot,  but  not  a 
turkey  was  in  sight.  In  desperation 
he  retraced  his  steps,  expecting  to  go 
to  his  log  fire,  but  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  a  nice,  fat  chicken 
crossed  his  path.  He  did  not  lire;  in- 
stead, he  followed  the  pullet  and  came 
upon  a  nest  of  eggs.  He  stopped  and 
scratched  his  head.  Here  was  a  per- 
plexing situation — would  he  eat  the 
hen  or  the  eggs? 

Now,  ilr.  Pilgrim  was  a  sport.  So 
he  decided  to  flip  a  pebble,  coins  hav- 
ing been  scarce  at  that  time.  The 
egg  side  came  up,  so  he  gatliered  up 
the  shells.  During  this  operation  the 
hen  looked  on  in  awe  and  when  the 
man  with  the  gun  started  homeward, 
she  followed. 

Englishmen  know  something  of 
cHickens,  and  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  quick 
to  note  that  this  was  no  common 
specimen.  Here  was  a  bird  that  sur- 
prised him.  But  when  he  ate  the  eggs 
he  "was  still  more  surprised,  so  much 
so  that  when  the  hen  came  back  next 
day,  accompanied  by  a  rooster  of  the 
same  type,  this  little  old  man  just  kept 
them  around  his  log  cabin.  Mr.  Pil- 
grim devoted  his  time  to  raising  this 
variety  of  pullets.  Incidentally,  he  ate 
their  eggs  and  grew  fat. 

To- end  this  story  right  now  would 
leave  the  reader  dissatisfied.  So  I  will 
tell  the  rest,  as  little  as  there  is  of  it. 
Mr.  Pilgrim  a  short  time  later  came 
down  the  beach  and  stumbled  over 
the  body  of  a  man.  By  the  features 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  this  person 
was  an  Italian.  There  was  a  piece 
of  bark  in  his  hand,  clutched  like  a 
drowning  man  grasps  the  last  straw. 
Something  was  scratched  on  it,  but 
being  written  in  Italian  Mr.  Pilgrim 
could  not  decipher  it.  He  took  the 
body  to  a  garden  near  the  sea  and 
buried  it,  retaining  the  bark. 

Years  after  he  learned  that  this  man 
had  sailed  across  the  ocean  from  An- 
cona, Italy,  with  a  cargo  of  chickens, 
intending  to  breed  them  in  America. 
He  had  an  eye  for  business,  but  not 
a  weather  eye,  and  when  a  storm 
broke  it  destroyed  his  little  boat. 
One  pair  of  Anconas  drifted  ashore 
with  him  on  a  raft.  The  words  on 
the  piece  of  bark  were:  "I  starve  to 
death  to  feed  the  chickens." 

I  would  "Chantecler"  this  story  if 
the  chanting  was  good.  But  alas,  it 
is  not!  It  is  a  fable  with  several 
morals  but  without  a  good  one,  and  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  put  it  down 
in  black  and  white. 

Laying  all  jokes  aside,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  Ancona 
friends  and  those  wlio  ;ue  not  yet 
acquainted  with  this  breed  of  chicken, 
that  within  the  last  year  the  produc- 
tion of  Anconas  in  America  has  in- 
creased more  than  two-fold.  This  I 
am  informed  by  members  of  the  In- 
ternational .Ancona  Club,  which  is  the 
Ancona  missionary  agent  of  this  con- 
tinent and  Europe. 

And  since  this  good  work  has 
formed  itself  into  a  gigantic  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  poultrymen, 
it  seems  only  right  and  proper  that 
every     man     who     raises  chickens 


should  at  least  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  this  new  kind  of  fowls. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Mottled  An- 
cona will  be  the  most  popular  egg- 
producing  hen  in  this  country  before 
many  years,  and  it  is  now,  while  the 
movement  is  growing,  that  the  op- 
portunity to  breed  these  pullets 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  original  home  of  the  Anconas 
was  in  Ancona,  Italy.  The  little 
brown  natives  prized  them  as  the 
greatest  asset  in  their  string  of 
feathered  possessions.  In  1840  or 
thereabouts,  they  were  imported  to 
England,  where  they  thrived  even 
better  than  on  Italian  soil.  They 
now  have  a  record  of  270  eggs  for 
each  hen  a  year,  and  their  eggs  weigh 
on  the  average  two  ounces.  The 
chicks  are  spry  from  the  very  first, 
and  mature  rapidly.  Their  rapid 
growth  enables  them  to  acquire  an 
early  independence,  so  essential  in 
chickens  hatched  in  an  incubator. 
The  sexes  should  be  separated  when 
seven  to  ten  weeks  old,  and  this  gives 
the  poultryman  a  chance  to  sell  his 
.surplus  stock  of  males  at  good  prices 
for  broilers. 

Anconas  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  chickens  now  raised  in  this 
country.  'Tis  true  they  do  not  sur- 
pass in  population  the  Leghorn,  but 
nevertheless,  all  qualities  considered, 
it  pays  a  man  to  have  Anconas  in  his 
poultry  outfit.  They  are  superior  to 
the  Leghorns  for  winter  laying  and 
stand  frost  and  snow  well.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Anconas  in  this 
country  is  such  that  the  Italian 
breeder  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
bird  here.  And  its  development  is 
due  to  the  zeal  of  the  fancier,  who 
has  made  it  a  fowl  to  be  proud  of,  yet 
one  for  every  class  of  breeders. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  poul- 
trymen is  that  they  have  to  be  shown 
before  they  will  change  their  breeds. 
Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  not  try 
two  or  three  kinds  of  chickens  at  the 
same  time?  This  is  a  sure  way  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  Ancona,  if  you 
will  not  take  the  statements  of  those 
who  have  handled  different  kinds  of 
chickens. 

.'Vt  the  poultry  shows  this  winter 
there  will  be  more  Anconas  shown 
than  ever  before,  and,  mark  my  word, 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  than 
ever  for  them. 

Now  just  a  word  to  those  who  are 
not  in  the  poultry,  business:  There 
is  no  "dead"  capital  in  the  poultry 
game.  This  is  its  greatest  advantage. 
If  you  buy  land,  your  capital  is  in- 
vested in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bring 
no  returns  unless  you  build  a  house 
or  grow  grain.  The  crops  may  fail, 
the  house  may  not  rent  readily.  If 
you  go  into  the  mercantile  business 
you  must  depend  on  the  weather  for 
the  success  of  your  venture.  You 
may  lose  from  bad  debts.  If  you  are 
a  manufacturer,  you  will  find  your 
machinery  constantly  wearing  out. 
You  are  always  facing  demands  for 
higher  wages.  But  in  the  poultry 
business  your  hens  are  always  laying, 
if  you  have  the  right  kind,  and  the 
breeding  costs  you  little  money,  while 
the  returns  are  greatei;  in  proportion 
than  any  other  enterprise. 

Think  this  over,  and  don't  fail  to 
remember  that  the  Anconas  are  the 
right  kind  of  chickens  to  breed. 


Early  spring  finds  the  hen  sprawled 
out  n  the  sun  and  wallowing  in  the 
first  dust  of  the  season.  A  dust  bath 
in  the  sunniest  corner  of  the  house 
will  furnish  the  hen  a  lot  of  pleasure 
and  take  care  of  the  louse  question. 
It's  the  happy  hen  that  lays  the  eggs. 


It's  the  pullet  that's  the  last  on 
the  roost  at  night  and  the  first  off 
in  the  morning  that  lays  the  most 
eggs.  Save  her  for  a  next  year's 
breeder. 


The  Democracy  of 

"The  Makings" 

Environment  doesn't  make  a  man — or  a  "Bull" 
Durham  smoker.  There  are  red-blooded,  self- 
reliant,  energetic  men  in  every  walk,  of  life  —  and 
these  are  the  millions  of  men,  of  all  classes  and 
occupations,  who  find  thorough  satisfaction  in  the 
fresh,  fragrant  cigarettes  they  roll  for  themselves  from 
"Bull"  Durham  tobacco. 

The  rugged  millionaire  sportsman  and  his  able- 
bodied  guide  in  the  great  North  woods  are  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  false  social  scale;  but  in  the  true 
measure  of  manhood  they  meet  on  an  equal  footing 
— share  the  same  sack  of  "Bull,"  and  respect  each 
other  for  being  men. 


OENUfNB 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

{Enough  for  forty  hand-made  dgateites  in  each  5-cent  «ac^) 

"Bull"  Durham  is  a  distlndioe  form  of  tobacco 
enjoyment  that  gives  lasting,  healthful  satisfaction 
to  more  millions  of  men  than  all  other  high-grade 
smoking  tobaccos  combined! 

Ever  notice  that  aromatic  flavor,  that  unique 
savor?  That's  a  secret  "Bull"  Durham  process. 
You  get  it  only  in  "Bull"  Durham. 


A^k  for  FREE 
hook  of  " papers" 
with  each  3c  sack 


An  Illustrated 
Booklet,  showing 
hov/  to  "Roll  Your  Own,"  and 
a  Book  of  cigarette  papers,  will 
both  be  mailed,  free,  to  atiy  ad- 
dress in  U.  S.  on  postal  request. 
Address  "Bull"  Durham,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  Room  lion. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


M  a.Ke$2000^°more  perrear 


YntT  Can  Mako  Ricf  MnnPir  ^'"i  ■         "ocbine  Ibal  makes  irrigating 
^lOU  wan  maKe  Dig  rlOney  weIl>lastandalalowcosl.  Demand  for 
,  such  wells  is  unlimited  In  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  lastesi  machine  lot  this  work  and  this  tciiitoiy  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  eravet,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drilL- 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  perperfcctiy.  Od0  mao  and  one  team  can  fun  it.  Ycu 
^cao  make  $1  an  hour  ior  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT  proposition. 
LISLE,  M'F'G.  CO.,  Dept.  1,  6X5  Sd  St.,  S.  F. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


In  This  Age  of  Sanity  and  Sanitation 


-By  Mrs.  John  W.  D.  Lullo- 


'T^HIS  is  an  era  of  sanitation;  every- 


1 


thing  we  buy    to  eat  or  wear 


bears  the  •words  "Sanitary,"  "Steril- 
ized" or  "Hygienic." 

The  old-fashioned  "Watch  and 
pray"  has  been  revised  into  "Fumi- 
gate and  sterilize."  This  is,  perhaps, 
very  well,  although  there  is  no  fun- 
damental reason  why  all  might  not 
prove  advisable. 

We  read  alarming  stories  of  the 
number  of  germs  and  bacteria  which 
may.  and  do,  find  lodgment  in  a  very 
small  area,  then  we  proceed  to  air 
and  dust  and  fumigate,  but  what 
about  the  unseen  things,  which  reach 
to  the  very  vitals  of  our  existence, 
the  dinner  kettles,  the  frying  pans 
and  the  dish  rag;  are  they  sanitary, 
sterilized  and  hj-gienic? 

Webster  defines  dirt,  which  is  no 
longer  a  polite  term,  germs;  sounds 
better,  as  "matter  out  of  place"  and 
anything  whatever  on  the  surface  of 
a  supposedly  clean  cooking  utensil  is 
most  assuredly  out  of  place. 

Look  at  your  frying  pan;  is  it  clean 
and  smooth,  as  bright  or  brighter,  in 
the  inside  as  the  day  it  was  bought, 
or  has  it  souvenirs  of  all  the  meals 
which  have  been  cooked  in  it  since  it 
■«-as  bought,  rind  each  one  garnished 
with  a  coating  of  dried  dishwater  and 
a  few  germs  from  a  cloth  which  is 
more  or  less  unsanitary,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
used,  and  the  methods  of  the  user. 
Not  an  appetizing  idea,  is  it?  Yet 
anything  other  than  the  original 
metal  is  unquestionably  "foreign  sub- 
stance." How  about  your  granite- 
ware;  has  it  an  extra  coating  of  dirt? 
If  the  original  enamel  is  covered  up 
with  a  dark  coating  of  grease  and 
dishwater,  you  can  hardly  argue  that 
it  is  sterile. 

The  aluminum  cooking  utensils, 
which  are  gaining  a  well  deserved 
popularity,  are  met  by  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  some,  "they  are  so 
hard  to  keep  clean,"  but  the  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  people 
have  not  yet  .learned  that  they  can 
get  as  filthy  as  the  familiar  iron,  agate 
and  tin  vessels. 

The  thoughtful  person  will  hardly 
consider  any  number  of  embroidered 
doilies  or  centerpieces  a  substitute 
for  clean  food,  and  clean  food  cannot 
be  prepared  in  a  dirty  dish. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  many  cases  of  sudden  and 
alarming  illness  might  be  easily  traced 
to  unclean  cooking  utensils,  with 
their  attendant  ptomaines,  and  that, 
in  homes,  too,  where  the  mistress  of 
the  house  is  considered  a  fine  house- 
keeper. Some  few  years  ago  the  doc- 
tor of  a  certain  community  made 
something  over  twenty  hurry-up  visits 
following  a  neighborhood  festivity. 
Investigation  disclosed  that  the  "fine 
cook"  who  made  the  ice-cream  just 
had  so  much  to  do  that  she  did  not 
wash  and  scald  the  freezer  before 
putting  in  the  cream,  and  maybe  it 
vras  not  well  washed  the  last  time 
it  was  used.  There  were  no  fatal- 
ities and  one  14-year-oId  girl  who  had 
eaten  eleven  dishes  of  the  cream  with 
no  bad  eflfects  stated  proudly,  "Mama 
has  brought  us  children  up  so  that  a 
little  bit  of  dirt,  more  or  less,  in  our 
food  don't  hurt  us." 

this  instance  it  proved  fortunate, 


perhaps,  yet  on  the  whole  hardly  com- 
mendable. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  one's  cook- 
ing things  in  such  condition  that 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  disease 
from  that  source.  It  maj-  be  quite  a 
job  to  get  them  in  proper  shape,  if 
they  have  been  badly  neglected,  but 
the  results  will  justifj-  the  effort. 

If  the  frying  pans  are  too  bad,  the 
quickest  way  will  be  to  cover  the 
shiny  black  crust  of  nastiness  with 
kerosene  and  burn  it  off  over  a  blaze, 
then  scour  thoroughly.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  be  done  with  enamel 
ware,  but  is  very  efficacious  with  iron 
or  steel. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  clean 
the  pans,  skillets,  pie  plates,  small 
kettles,  etc.,  is  to  take  the  largest 
vessel  obtainable  and  with  a  generous 
quantity  of  concentrated  lye,  say,  a 
half  pound  to  five  gallons  of  water, 
boil  the  articles,  submerging  them 
completely,  and  keep  it  up  until  the 
grease  is  all  loosened,  then  while  the 
things  are  still  hot,  scour  them  vigor- 
ously. For  this  purpose  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  good  sharp  sand 
which  has  been  well  washed;  failing 
this,  ashes  are  good,  and  any  of  the 
widely  advertised  cleaning  prepar- 
ations have  a  good  basis,  for  their 
claims,  although,  for  a  general  clean- 
ing of  the  heavier  things  one  hardly 
appreciates  the  absence  of  scratch. 
Having  scoured  until  the  article  is 
clean  and  bright,  wash  thoroughly  in 
good,  hot  soap  suds,  scald  in  clean 
water  and  dry  perfectly  before  put- 
ting away  where  thej'  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dust. 

If  your  pie  pans  are  discolored  and 
the  outer  rim  filled  with  kiln-dried 
nastiness,  put  the  family  off  without 
pie  for  one  time  and  clean  the  pans. 

A  small,  sharp  stick  is  an  invalu- 
able assistance  in  cleaning  the  seams, 
corners  and  the  rooled  over  rims, 
where  the  dirt  will  settle  and  defy  the 


cloth.  The  small  skewers  used  for 
roasts  are  first  class  and  the  free  use 
of  these  will  do  much  to  prevent  a 
need  for  more  stringent  measures. 

Having  gotten  the  utensils  in  good 
condition,  it  requires  only  constant 
vigilance  to  keep  them  so.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  scrape  a  pan  or 
kettle,  for  efficiency's  sake  and  the 
nerves  of  those  in  hearing,  do  it  right. 
Don't  put  your  knife  blade  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  and  scratch, 
scratch,  until  one's  blood  runs  cold. 
Place  the  knife  or  scraper  as  nearly 
flat  as  possible  and  scrape  the  surface 
smoothly  and  cleanly,  then  a  little 
scouring,  every  time  the  utensil  is 
used,  will  serve  to  keep  it  in  decent 
condition.  When  anything  is  burned 
on,  or  is  unusually  hard  to  wash  off, 
a  sprinkle  of  lye  boiled  up  for  a  few 
minutes  or  a  shovelful  of  ashes,  or  a 
spoonful  of  washing  soda,  and  all  the 
water  the  dish  will  hold  boiled  while 
the  other  dishes  are  being  washed  will 
save  a  lot  of  scouring. 

The  objection  sometimes  urged  that 
"scouring  the  pans  makes  things 
stick,"  is  only  an  evidence  that  the 
cleaning  has  not  been  thorough  and 
an  absolutely  clean  dish  is  absolutely 
odorless  and  tasteless. 

When  all  this  scouring  and  scald- 
ing have  been  done  the  dish  cloth 
should  be  looked  after  to  see  that  it 
is  clean  and  free  from  unpleasant 
smell  and  that  it  is  well  rinsed  out 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  not  queezed  out 
in  a  wad  and  left  to  sour  and  mold. 
The  inside  of  the  stove  is  the  only 
place  for  a  "smelly"'  dish  rag. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
aluminum  ware  will  not  endure  the 
drastic  treatment  of  lye,  soda  or 
ashes,  but  must  be  simply  scoured 
with  the  milder  preparations  with 
which  the  market  is  flooded.  How- 
ever, a  good  boiling  with  lemon,  rhu- 
barb or  any  sour  fruit  waste  facili- 
tates matters  wonderfully. 

Now.  look  at  }-our  meat  board;  is  it 


College  Ideas  on  Farm  Life 


"Write  some   limericks  about  the 
farm,"  was  the  assignment  recently 
given  an  English  class  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural   College.     Here    are  a 
few  that  were  handed  in: 
There  was  an  old  farmer  named  Andy, 
Who  built  a  big  barn  and  a  dandy; 
His  old  woman  got  sore 
'Cause  the  house  had  no  floor. 
But  would  you  have  that  worry  Andy? 


Said  old  man  Royal  to  his  son, 
"I  know  how  this  farm  should  be  run. 
And  I  don't  want  no  jays 
With  their  book-farming  ways 
Come  fooling  around  here,  not  none." 

But  this  likely  young  chap  from  the 
woods. 

Who  was  fond  of  his  flocks  and  his 

broods, 
Got  started,  they  say, 
In  the  book-farming  way. 
And  now  he  delivers  the  goods. 


Who  built  him  a  splendid  low  shed; 

His  implements  there 

He  kept  with  great  care — 

"  'Tis  better  and  cheaper,"  he  said. 

There    once    was   a    farmer  named 
Wellem, 

Who  raised  good  potatoes,  couldn't 

sell  'em. 
He  put  an  ad  in  the  Star, 
Then  they  went  by  the  car; 
When  you  see  any  farmers,  you  tell 

'em. 


The  swill  over-ran  the  tin  pail; 
The  light  in  the  kitchen  was  pale; 
There  was  added  a  drain, 
And  a  large  window  pane — 
The  house  is  no  longer  for  sale. 


There  was  a  good  farmer  named  Fred, 


There  was  an  old  ladj'  in  Krot, 
\\'hose  kitchen  was  woefully  hot; 
Hubby  thought  it  ^%as  right, 
But  he  made  a  big  ^ight 
When   she  said:     "Then  you  cook; 
I  will  not." 


a  rich  brown  with  a  feel  to  the  fingers 
like  a  freshly  cut  slice  of  bacon?  If 
so,  split  it  into  nice  slender  sticks  and 
use  it  to  kindle  the  fire  with  and  then 
keep  the  new  one  clean  by  much 
scrapirtg,  scouring  and  scalding. 

And  the  inside  of  the  stove  is  the 
proper  place  for  cast-off  rags,  shoes, 
hats,  bo.xes,  old  bones  and  the  endless 
accumulation  of  trash  which  collects 
about  every  house. 

It  is  much  more  sightly  in  ashes 
than  lying  about  or  dumped  on  some 
other  person's  vacant  land,  and  may 
be  burned  much  more  safely  in  small 
quantities  in  the  stove  than  in  the  al- 
ways dangerous  bonfire. 

When  the  housewife  has  her  cook- 
ing utensils  sanitary,  which  after  all 
means  clean,  and  her  beds  and  bed- 
ding needing  no  apology,  she  may 
profitably,  if  she  has  time,  turn  her 
attention  to  the  more  showy  efforts 
of  the  so-called  improvement  clubs 
and  civic  societies,  and  the  like,  for 
after  all,  if  we  sweep  before  our  own 
doors  we  are  setting  our  neighbor  a 
good  example,  which  is  about  all  we 
can  do,  unless  his  dirt  blows  over  on 
us. 


Some  Useful  Hints 
Glue  That  Really  Sticks— Nearly 
every  housekeeper  who  has  occasion 
to  use  glue  for  mending  articles  in  her 
home  finds  frequently  after  the  glue 
dries,  the  article  to  which  the  glue 
has  been  applied  breaks,  tears  or 
springs  apart.  This  can  be  remedied 
if  glycerine  is  added  to  the  glue  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  glycerine  to 
four  parts  of  glue. — Mrs.  T.  L..  Boze- 
man,  Mont. 

Keeping  Down  Dust — If  before 
sweeping  dip  your  broom  in  coal  oil. 
You  will  have  no  dust,  and  carpets 
and  matting  will  look  like  new.  It 
will  also  make  the  fleas  scarce.— 
Mrs.  S.  G.,  Shievely. 

To  Keep  Moths  Out  of  Carpets- 
Spread  a  damp  cloth  at  the  edge  of 
the  carpet.  Go  over  the  cloth  with 
a  hot  iron.  If  the  moths  have  de- 
posited any  eggs  the  heat  will  kill 
them.  I  do  the  same  thing  with  any 
goods  that  I  think  have  been  reached 
by  the  moths.— Mrs.  T.  R.,  Tulare. 


Good  Food  Wasted 

Reports  from  some  of  the  food 
specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  in  certain 
sections  there  is  a  serious  waste  of 
a  valuable  food,  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  housewives  do  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  suet  in  cooking  and  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  .■^s  a  re- 
sult many  throw  good  food  suet  into 
the  garbage  pail,  or  else  in  rare  cases 
use  it  with  meat  trimmings  for  soap 
making.  Many  are  unaware  that 
suet  possesses  the  same  food  value 
as  lard,  and  if  properly  tried  out  is  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  frying  pur- 
poses, for  shortening,  and  in  making 
savory  fats.  .Apparently  some  of  the 
cook  books  have  misled  the  .Amer- 
ican housewife  by  stating  that  suet  is 
good  only  for  soapmaking.  In 
Europe,  however,  this  food  is  care- 
fully kept  and  rendered,  and  in  Ger- 
many, suet  and  lard  are  used  inter- 
changeably for  frying  and  shorten- 
ing. 
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The  Household  Exchange 


WE  are  lerateful  for  <he  enthusiasm  manifested  by  receiving  so  many  soo4 
and   iielpfiil    NUggestlons    to    iigliten    the   nork    In    the   kitchen   from  our 
readers  on  Kitchen  Conveniences. 
This  month  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  Laundry,  wlilch  would 
imply:    Dry  cleaning,  laundrying  the  common  clothes,  how  best  to  keep  tbem 
white,  laundrying:  the  woolens  and  white  waists,  the  white  silk  and  white  Iciid 
gloves,  etc. 

All  previous  receipts  sent  In  on  any  of  tlie  subjects  given  here  from  time  to 
time  will  be  considered  with  the  new  ones. 

The  following  rules  must  be  observed  in  writing  for  this  department: 
Suggestions  must  not  contain  more  than  150  words. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  mouth  may  be  sent  by  one  person.  Do  not 
send  ••  letter  with  your  suggestions.    The  suggestion  itself  is  enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions,  whether  or  not 
they  wlk>  a  prijie. 

This  contest  is  not  confined  to  California  alone,  but  is  opeu  to  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  subscribers  in  any  State. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to  Household  E>litor,  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

china  in  this  way,  and  find  it  will 
make  it  as  good  as  new,  and  the 
china  may  be  used  for  hot  or  cold 
articles.— MRS.  A.  L.  SMITH. 

To  Clean  Silverware. 

To  clean  silverware  just  take  the 
potato  peelings,  put  them  on  and  boil 
them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then 
put  in  the  silverware  and  boil  them 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  also.  On 
taking  the  silver  out  and  dryinr^  it, 
the  pieces  will  be  just  as  bright  as  if 
you  had  rubbed  them  with  the  best 
silver  polish,  and  it  wi'l  be  less  trou- 
ble.—MRS.  S.  B.  CARTER. 

For  Hot  Kettles,  Etc. 

In  my  originally  planned  kitchen  I 
put  my  utensil  cupboard  at  the  left 
of  the  stove.  The  top,  which  is  38 
inches  high,  I  covered  with  zinc  and 
everything  hot  from  the  stove  goes 
on  here  with  no  fear  of  burning.  This 
does  away  with  all  asbestos  mats, 
newspapers  or  boards  that  I  used  to 
use  on  an  oil  cloth  covered  table. 
The  zinc  is  very  inexpensive,  costing 
79c  for  an  ordinary  work  table. — 
LILLIAN   B.  STREETER. 

Good  Cake  Tin. 

A  labor  saving  invention  is  to  have 
one  long  cake  tin  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  straight  piece  of  tin  soldered 
on  each  end.  Then  half  the  quantity 
can  be  put  in  one  end  and  half  in 
the  other,  and  two  kinds  of  cake  can 
then  be  made,  or  layers  made  if  pre- 
ferred, by  placing  the  one  end  on  top 
of  the  other  when  done  and  taken 
out.— MISS  M.  BENTEL,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Greasing  Cake  Pans. 

This  is  an  easy  and  neat  way  to 
grease  bread  and  cake  pans.  Take  a 
stick  about  six  inches  long  and 
around  one  end  tie  loosely  a  piece  of 
soft  clean  cloth.  Fill  a  small  agate 
pan  half  full  of  lard  and  put  on  one 
corner  of  stove,  where  it  will  keep 
warm.  When  you  want  to  grease  a 
pan  dip  in  tlie  cloth  and  by  holding 
the  other  end  of  the  stick  you  will 
save  many  greasy  hands. — MTSS  AN- 
NIE  TUSOOSIAN,  Reedley,  Cal. 
Mixing  Flour  and  Lard. 
To  mix  flour  and  lard  for  any  pur- 
pose a  common  wire  potato  maslncr 
is  very  convenient.  The  same  is 
handy  to  mix  sugar  and  butter  for 
cake.— MISS  PEARL  BYRON,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

To  Strengthen  Glassware. 

To  prevent  glassware  from  being 
easily  broken,  put  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  heat  gradually  until  the  water 
has  reached  the  boiling  point,  then 
set  aside.  When  water  is  cold  take 
out  the  glass.  This  is  a  most  de- 
sirable way  to  toughen  lamp  chim- 
neys.—li.  L.  MARTINI.  Napa,  Cal. 

Pumice  Stone  as  Scraper. 

To  clean  a  cooking  dish  onto  which 
fruit,  milk,  or  any  food  has  scorched, 
rub  with  a  piece  of  pumice  stone 
which  has  first  been  dipped  in  the 
dishwater,  as  pumice  is  always  more 
effective  when  wet.     It  will  scrape 


\VTE  are  sure  our  sisters  will  find 
W  some  new  and  helpful  ideas  from 
the  different  kitchen  conveniences 
given  below  by  the  five  prize  winners 
for  this  month.  These  to  our  de- 
partment seemed  the  newest  and, 
most  practical,  although  most  of  the 
ideas  showed  good  sense  and  clever 
little  inventing  to  save  unnecessary 
steps  and  work,  and  these  will  be 
given  in  later  issues  of  this  paper. 

First  prize,  Mrs.  A.  Joseph,  Quincy,' 
Cal.,  twenty-six  piece  silver  set-$8.00 

Second  prize,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Wiard,  Con- 
cord, Cal.,  set  of  six  silver  table- 
spoons and  six  teaspoons  $4.00 

Third  prize,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  Biggs, 
Cal.,  set  of  six  silver  knives  and 
forks    $3.50 

Fourth  prize,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Carter,  Van- 
wyck,  Idaho,  silver  sugar  shell  and 
butter    knife  $2.00 

Fifth  prize,  Lillian  B.  Streeter,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  food  chopper— $1.75 

For  each  of  the  five  next  best  sug- 
gestions we  are  sending  a  handy 
needle  case  filled  with  every  imagin- 
able kind  of  needle,  pin,  bodkin,  hair- 
pin and  safety  pin. 

The  followng  are  the  prize  winning 
suggestions: 

A  Service  Table. 

The  best  time  and  labor  saver  I 
have  in  my  house  is  a  small  table  2 
by  254  feet,  on  ball-bearing  rollers. 
All  around  the  upper  edge  is  a  rim 
an  inch  hgh.  When  setting  the  ta- 
ble this  little  table  can  be  rolled  up 
to  the  china  cupboard,  loaded  with 
all  the  china  and  tableware  needed 
and  rolled  to  the  dining  table  and  un- 
loaded when  dinner  is  ready.  Then 
again  the  table  is  loaded  at  the  stove 
and  unloaded  at  the  dining  table.  It 
is  then  used  as  a  side  table,  upon 
which  is  put  empty  soup  plates  and 
dishes  used  for  other  courses,  and 
then  it  is  covered  with  a  pretty  doily, 
and  the  dessert  is  served  from  it. 
Lastly,  it  is  loaded  with  the  dishes, 
rolled  to  the  sink  and  thence  to  the 
cupboard  with  clean  dishes. — MRS.  A. 
JOSEPH. 

Home-Made  Dustless  Mop. 

Take  an  old  worn  out  broom  and 
about  one  dozen  old  stocking  legs. 
Cut  each  leg  lengthwise  into  halves 
and  bind  with  cord  on  the  stock  of 
the  broom  just  above  the  bristles. 
Use  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
stockings  to  cover  the  binding.  When 
they  are  securely  fastened  on,  im- 
merse in  a  cupful  of  kerosene  oil.  The 
mop  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Go  over  the  linoleum  and  wood- 
work in  the  kitchen  each  morning, 
making  it  easy  to  keep  clean. — MRS. 
G.  E.  WIARD. 

Mending  Broken  China. 

To  mend  broken  china,  moistett 
the  edges  with  good  carriage  varnish, 
then  pack  together  and  let  stand  for 
three  or  four  weeks.    I  have  mended 


and  scour  the  dish  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  it  perfectly  clean.  A  small 
piece  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any 
drug  store  for  two,  three  or  five 
cents.  I  have  tried  many  different 
kinds  of  "scrapers,"  but  find  this  one 
to  be  the  "best  yet."— ETTA  WAS- 
SON,  Hover,  Wash. 


Mrs.  Addie  Cash,  of  Independence, 
Kan.,  has  sued  for  divorce.  She  should 
have  no  trouble  in  having  that  name 
changed.  And  even  if  she  does,  it 
probably  will  pay  her  to  wait  for  the 
change,  inasmiich  as  her  wedded  life, 
so  far,  has  been  ill-spent. 


Some  wheat  bran  and  fine  char- 
coal before  the  chicks  all  the  time 
will  help  ward  off  indigestion,  and 
keep  them  growing. 


"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  "t 
Special  Offer— 3  months     1  vC 

Just  to  introduce  this  invaluable  C4-page  bee 
magazine  to  you.  and  to  prove  that  Bees  make 
orchards  pay  better,  we  make  this  8|iecial  Trial 
offer  for  a  limited  time.  You  will  find  it  full 
of  invaluable  information  abniit  bee  keeping.  We 
will  send  our  book,  "Bee  Snjiplie^."  with  it 
Free.  Send  coin  in  enveiojie  at  ovu'  risk. 
CHE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Box  F.  Medina,  Ohio 
Sam  Francisco  Office,  58  Sutter  Str«et. 


disk  harrows  are  especially  popular  among 

farmers  who  understand  the  soil  and  in- 
tensive tillage,  and  who  appreciate  the  big 
diflterence  in  the  value  o£  disk  harrows. 
They  are  made  in  9»yles  and  sizes  to  meet  the 
reqiiirements  of  every  farmer,  whether  be  uses 
a  largre  tractor  or  one  small  horse  for  power. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cittawav 
(Ci-ark).  If  he  doesn't  sellCuTAWAT  (Clark) 
harrows,  write  us.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
We  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  for  catalog,  "The  Soil  and  Intensivt 
Tillage:'  It  shows  the  many  advantages  of 
CDTAWAYf  Clark)  disk 
harrows  over  others 
and  contains  valuable 
information  about  the 
soil  and  tillage. 


The  diiks  are 


BOOK  FREE 
"  The  SoU  and 
Intensive 
Tillage 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Muter  cflitt  cri/rinal  CLARK dist  hafro-ws  and  fU 

996  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


Bulk 

Ckocolate 

attracts  flies,  at  sorts  Jirt 
and  germs.  Gtirardelli  s 
Ground  Ctocolate  soli  only 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
IS  always  fresk,  clean  and 
tealtkfuL 


D.  QkirarJelli  Co. 
Since  1852 


Send  for  sample  can, 

ICMOW  what  a  delightful  irveragt 

GhirardeVi's  Ground  Chocolate  is. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Alsetht 
Cheapest 
Pumping  Power 

Let  rhe  free  wind  pump  your  wiicr.  Don*t  fp^ 

uie  expcnjirc  easoUnc  or  wear  your  life  out  ilrAi 
'  on  a  pi:mp.    Gel  a  \M  ,  , 


STAR  WINDMILL 


^  that  will  save  hours  of  drudircry  and  bun- 
^  drcda  of  dollars  in  fuel  bitit.  It  lasts  lonjrr 
^  than  any  oilier  pumping  power, often  ^ 
ing  Z')  lo  40  years  service.  SEND  Fo 
FREE  BOOK  about  the  STAR. 
I'nt'liU*    Hard  ware 
A:    Steel  Co. 
r;K-ific  ('oast  Distributer-;, 
■  ^\   7tli   St^  S  V. 
its,\nn»-ItA.f*ortIaTi(l        ,    '  '  ■ 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
item.  Immense  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows.  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload  l.,ota  a  Specialty. 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1840  Mlaalon  St. 
Near  14th  St.  San  Franrlnco. 


54S9 — A  Neat  De«iKii — This  frock  is 
suited  for  informal  wear  and  is  both 
neat  and  practical.  It  can  be  developed 
in  any  of  the  inexpensive  materials  of 
the  season.  It  is  built  without  a  lining, 
having  a  high  or  round  neck,  long  one- 
piece  sleeves,  perforated  for  short 
sleeves,  and  a  three-piece  skirt.  Sizes 
32,  34,  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3V4  yards  54-inch  ma- 
terial, with  half  yard  18-inch  contrast- 
Ins  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

r,4!)S — A  Boy'B  Suit — A  neat  and 
stylish  model  suitable  for  development 
in  serge,  cloth,  or  linen.  It  consists 
of  a  blouse  with  lower  edge  gathered 
into  a  band,  having  sailor  collar,  ad- 
ju.stable  shield  and  one-piece  sleeves 
plaited  at  lower  edge;  also  knicker- 
bocker  trousers  with  front  closing  or 
knee  trousers  with  side  closing.  Sizes 
3,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires 1%  yards  o4-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

.•-.r.oo  A  Tailored  Waliit — Many  novel 

touches  have  been  given  this  model 
for  spring  wear.  It  is  developed  in 
one  of  the  new  cotton  fabrics  and 
trimmed  with  buttons  and  straps  of 
its  own  material.  The  waist  is  made 
without  a  lining-,  having  an  adjustable 
shield  and  long  one-piece  sleeves,  per- 
forated for  short  sleeves.  It  may  be 
made  with  or  without  fimming  piece 
on  the  back.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  bust.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards 
36-inch  material,  with  %  yard  18-inch 
allover  lace  for  shield  and  standing 
collar.     Price,    15  cents. 

.-,.-,.-,3 — Light  Coat  for  Spring  Wear — 
This  very  stylish  coat  is  gracefully 
developed  in  cloth,  serge,  or  any  light 
matt-rial.  It  is  made  with  raglan 
sleeves.  The  length  of  the  coat  at 
center-back  is  SSVa  inches.  Sizes  14, 
IS  and  20  years.  Size  16  requires  2% 
yards  54 -inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

5506 — For  Afternoon  Wear — One  of 
the  new  styles  for  spring,  is  this 
one-piece  dress.  It  Is  prettily  developed 
in  white  serge,  with  collar  and  cuffs 
of  contrasting  material.  Buttons  may 
be  added  if  desired.  It  Is  made  with 
a  lining,  long  one-piece  sleeves  per- 
forated for  short  sleeves  and  attached 
five  gored  skirt  in  regulation  or 
shorter  length.  Length  of  skirt  in 
front  from  natural  waistline  42,  back 
44  inches;  perforated  for  40  inches 
front,  42  Inches  back.    Width  around 


lower  edge  about  1%  yards.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3 'a  yards  44-inch  material 
with  %  yard  IS-inch  contrasting  ma- 
terial for  collar  and  %  yfird  18-inch 
allover  lace  tor  shield  anil  standing 
collar.  Price,  15  cents.  Braiding  de- 
sign No.  11,453.  Transfer  pattern,  15 
cents. 

547.' — Child's  One-piece  Frock — This 

model  is  one  of  tlie  smartest  of  the 
new  fashions  designed  particularly  for 
little  women.  In  no  material  does  it 
look  better  than  linen  trimmed  with 
embroidered  scallops.  The  dress  has 
a  plaited  section  inserted  at  lower 
part  of  front,  high  or  open  neck,  long 
one-piece  sleeves  perforated  tor  short 
sleeves  and  standing  or  round  collar. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  25,^  yards  36-inch  mater- 
rial.    Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  scallop  No.  11,661. 
Transfer    pattern,    15  cents. 

5404 — \  .MlHseH'  Conturoe — This  very 
effective  one-piece  dress  is  made  of 
blue  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with 
check  silk  and  buttons.  It  is  built 
without  a  lining,  it  has  an  adjustable 
shield  with  high  or  V-shaped  neck, 
large  collar,  perforated  for  short 
sleeves,  high  waistline  and  attached 
straight  one-piece  skirt  laid  in  plaits 
at  the  top.  Width  around  lower  edge 
of  skirt  about  1^4  yards.  Sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  requires 
IVi  yards  54-inch  material,  with  % 
yard  j 8-inch  lace  for  shield  and  stand- 
ing collar.     Price,   15  cents. 

547:: — Lady's  Waist — Without  lining. 
Having  long  one-piece  plain  sleeves 
perforated  for  short  sleeves,  or  having 
bishop  sleeves.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size  36  requires 
1%  yards  54-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

54».T — A  Morning  Frock — A  very  be- 
comin,g  design  to  be  carried  out  in 
eponge,  ratine  or  cotton  voile.  It  is 
built  without  a  lining  and  has  a  stand- 
ing or  flat  collar,  long  one-piece 
sleeves,  and  a  three-piece  skirt.  Sizes 
%1,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  bust. 
Size  36  requires  7%  yards  27-inch 
material.     Price.  15  cents. 

5543 — -V  Dainty  Deaign — Dainty  dress 
of  white  linen.  It  is  made  without  a 
lining,  having  long,  one-piece  sleeves 
perforated  for  sliort  sleeves,  and  an 
attached  straight  one-piece  skirt  with 


inverted  plaits  at  center-back,  and  at 
each  side.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  requires  3  yards  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11,751. 
Transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 

5524 — For  the  School  Girl — This 
model  looks  very  pretty  made  up  in 
blue  serge,  having  cults  and  collar  of 
red  silk.  It  is  mads  without  a  lining,  hav- 
ing adjustable  shield,  long  one-piece 
sleeves,  perforated  for  short  sleeves 
and  attached  five-gored  skirt,  closing 
to  left  of  center-front  under  plait. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2%  yards  44-inch  material 
with  ?i  yard  all-over  lace  18  inches 
wide  for  shield  and  standing  collar. 
Price,   15  cents. 

.5501 — Smart  for  Little  Girla — Al- 
though it  is  more  elaborate  than  the 
usual  design  seen  for  small  girls,  this 
dress  is  both  practical  and  pretty.  It 
is  dainty  carried  out  In  soft  material 
trimmed  with  embroidery.  The  dress 
is  made  without  a  lining,  and  has  the 
front  and  back  yoke  and  upper  part  of 
sleeves  cut  in  one  piece.  High  or 
round  neck,  long  or  short  sleeves  and 
attached  two-piece  skirt.  Closing  in 
back.  Sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
As  illustrated,  size  8  requires  2^ 
yards  30-inch  material,  with  1  yard 
IS-inch  all-over  lace.     Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11,750. 
Transfer  patterns.   15  cents. 

5503 — A  Spring  Frock — A  new  design 
for  afternoon  wear  carried  out  in  ham- 
mered crepe  trimmed  with  cretonne 
and  buttons.  It  is  very  pretty  in  black 
and  white  or  any  two  tones  of  one 
color.  It  is  made  without  a  lining, 
having  long  one-piece  puff  sleeves  per- 
forated for  shorter  length  (which  may 
be  omitted)  and  one-piece  cap-sleeves. 
Adjustable  shield  perforated  for  round 
or  C-shaped  neck,  high  waistline  and 
attached  one-piece  skirt.  Lower  front 
edge  of  skirt  may  be  made  straight  or 
rounded.  Width  around  lower  edge 
about  \y-i  yards.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size  36  requires 
4V4  yards  44-Inch  material,  V4  yard 
18-inch  contrasting  materi.il  for  revers, 
%  yard  18-inch  lace  for  shield  and 
standing  collar.     Price,   15  cents. 


When  laundrying  embroidered 
pieces,  iron  smooth  on  the  right  side, 
then  lay  face  down  on  a  thick  pad 
and  iron  on  the  wrong  side. 


Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  j 
in  your  home.  Economy  in  this  direc- 
tion   may    cost   your    family  severe 
sickness. 


Fresh  ink  stains  may  be  removed 
from  carpets  by  an  application  of  salt. 


A  little  salt  rubbed  on  the  cups  will 
take  off  tea  stains. 


MILWAUKEE 

Mowers  &  Rakes 


Made  particularly  for  u«e  where  heavy 
cutting  is  required.  The  chain  drive  ia 
the  principal  reason  for  the  exceptional 
-working  qualities  of  the  Milwaukee.  No 
lost  motion.  The  moment  the  wheels 
move  the  knife  starts.  Wheels  are  well 
lugged  and  there  is  sufficient  weight  to 
furnish  abundant  tractive  power  to  cut  a 
smooth  swath  in  heavy  clover,  alfalfa, 
wild  grasses  or  heavy  weeds. 
  Send  for  Catalogue 


The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company 

Wholeaale  Distribut^ra 


51   10      R«f^«'"^<'„^'<;'^h''"'?'       M  30 
National  Bunk.  b.  v. 


KroKh  \  rrtlrlll 

Water  lialilncril  I'unip 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICALPUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin.  R-10, 
which    will    be    mailed    upon  request. 

VTe  hare  a  branch  In  Los  Antreles  at 
206  X.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  he  seen  In  operatl,.!! 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


140  Beale  Street, 


San  Franclaro 
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rHOSE  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
silk  worm  culture  and  wish  to  in- 
estigate  the  possibility  of  successful 
ilk  culture  in  California  are  to  be 
iven  an  opportunity  to  secure  free 
ilk  worms  from  the  University  of 
'alifornia  at  Berkeley.  Professor  C. 
V.  Woodworth  is  the  author  of  a 
ircular  making  this  announcement 
nd  describing  the  conditions  of  the 
est. 

Thus  far  the  growing  of  silk  has 
een  unprofitable  in  this  State,  says 
rofessor  Woodworth.  The  reason  it 
as  not  developed  here  is  strictly  be- 
ause  of  our  economic  conditions.  The 
.innate  in  many  parts  of  the  State  is 
leal,  and  silkworms  have  been  grown 
ere  every  year  in  small  quantities  for 
lore  than  a  generation.    .As  long  as 

e  profits  from  other  industries  are 
irger  than  those  secured  in  growing 
ilk,  this  industry  cannot  thrive  and 
hould  not  be  encouraged. 

Neither  the  price  of  silk  nor  the 
est  of  labor  are  liable  to  change 
nough  in  the  near  future  to  render 
he  growing  of  silk  profitable  in  this 
tate  if  carried  on  in  the  usual  man- 


Silk  Worms  for  California 


er. 


The  Present  Experiment. 


There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that 
he  cost  of  production  can  be  dimin- 
ihed,  as  has  been  done  in  recent 
ears  in  the  case  of  many  other  agri- 
ultural  crops.  Tlie  use  of  a  cheaper 
□od  or  the  employment  of  less  ex- 
ensive  methods  of  handling  the 
rorms  may  eit'.ier  of  them  be  suffi- 
ient  to  place  the  industry  on  a  sound 
nancial  basis. 

We  are  soliciting  co-operation  in 
n  attempt  to  solve  the  first  of  these 
roblems,  the  securing  of  cheaper 
Dod,  by  testing  as  great  a  range  of 
3od  plants  as  possible.  We  propose 
3  endeavor  to  develop  silkworms 
liat  will  thrive  on  some  plant  produc- 
ig  more  tons  of  leaves  to  the  acre 
nd  one  cheaper  to  harvest  than  the 
lulberry,  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
lusively  employed  in  silk  production. 

The  production  of  such  a  race  will 
equire  the  breeding  together  of  in- 
ividuals  that  have  less  strongly  dc- 
cloped  the  natural  repu'.  'lance  to 
ther  kinds  of  foliage  until,  finally,  if 
uccessful,  a  breed  is  evolved  which 

ill  thrive  upon  some  satisfactory 
arage  crop. 

We  have  secured  as  great  a  variety 
f  races  of  silkworms  as  we  could,  and 
.ill  test  as  large  a  variety  of  plants  as 
ossible,  so  as  to  have  a  great  abund- 
nce  of  individuals  with  diverse  food 
eactions  from  which  to  select  in  mak- 
ig  our  matings.  The  greater  this 
ariety  (and  if  many  co-operate  this 
an  be  very  large)  the  more  probable 

would  seem  that  satisfactory  races 
i-ould  arise. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Experiment. 

The  care  of  silkworms  is  a  very 
imple  process  that  any  one  can  per- 
orm.  Indeed-,  in  most  countries  a 
irge  proportion  of  the  work  is  done 
ly  children.  When  only  a  few  are 
ept  together,  practically  all  the  di- 
ections  that  are  necessary  is  that 
hey  be  kept  supplied  with  fresh  food, 
nd  that  which  is  not  eaten  be  re- 
noved  if  it  does  not  dry  up  comp'.ete- 
y,  since  the  litter  should  not  be  per- 
nitted  to  become  moldy. 

The  testing  of  various  food  plants 
onsists  simply  in  ofifering  them  a 
neal  of  one  kind  of  leaf  and  then  an- 
ther, but  alternating  with  mulberry 
r  other  known  food  plant  so  that  the 
v'orms  will  not  suffer  for  lack  of 
ood,  and  finally  when  something  is 
ound  that  they  will  relish  they  may 
e  limited  to  that  food  and  reared  to 
naturity  upon  it. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  give  the 
forms  chopped  leaves  during  the  first 
wo  stages,  and  whole  leaves  the  rest 
'f  their  life.  The  number  of  meals  a 
lay  and  the  rations  at  each  meal,  of 


course,  will  vary  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent according  to  the  needs  of  the 
worms.  When  it  is  warmer  they  may 
require  more  food,  and  when  it  is 
cooler,  less.  The  optimum  tempera- 
ture is  usually  placed  at  72  degrees 
.Fahrenheit.  If  the  temperature  is  a 
little  higher  they  may  come  to  matu- 
rity a  little  more  quickly,  and  if  it  is 
lower  they  will  take  distincty  longer 
to  mature. 

Silkworms  are  very  subject  to  dis- 
ease, especially  when  grown  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  prevent  this  the  silk- 
raisers  must  exercise  the  utmost  care, 
particularly  in  the  removal  of  the 
droppings  of  the  worms  and  of  the 
uneaten  remains  of  the  food.  Neglect 
in  these  matters  usually  results  in  the 
starting  of  an  epidemic  among  the 
worms,  showing  itself  at  each  molt, 
but  most  fatally  just  as  the  worms  are 
about  ready  to  spin. 

Spinning. 

When  the  Insects  are  fully  fed  they 
begin  to  wander  about,  cease  to  feed 
and  become  much  more  transparent 
in  appearance.  These  are  indications 
o£  the  approach  of  the  spinning  time. 
They  must  now  be  provided  with 
places  for  spinning  their  cocoons.  The 
practice  in  Europe  is  to  furnish  them 
with  brush  cut  in  the  winter  from 
trees  and  bound  together  in  such  a 
way  tliat  they  may  be  set  upon  the 
trays  in  rows,  spreading  out  hedgelike 
at  the  top.  The  worms  climb  up  into 
these  hedges  and  spin  their  cocoons 
between  the  twigs.  A  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  can  be  made  of  lath  by 
laying  tliem  edgewise  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  apart  and  tacking 
other  laths  at  right  angles  across  these 
to  hold  them  in  position. 


Cost  of  Electric  Heating 
By  F.  J.  Rankin. 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  operate 
an  electric  iron,"  and  hundreds  of 
similar  questions  are  asked  every 
year  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know  something  about  such  matters. 
You  can  determine  this  for  yourself 
from  tlie  data  stamped  on  the  partic- 
ular device  you  are  using.  For  ex- 
ample, a  coffee  percolator  is  stamped 
as  follows:  "Volts-  110;  amperes-4". 
If  your  rate  for  electricity  is  ten 
cents  per  kilowat  hour,  the  cost 
per  hour  for  operating  the  above  per- 
colator would  be  4  cents.  For  any 
other  rate  the  cost  per  hour  would 
be  in  proportion.  In  the  same  way 
the  cost  in  cents  per  hour  for  using 
any  other  piece  of  heating  apparatus 
is  approximately  its  ampere  rating' 
provided  the  voltage  rating  does  not 
vary  widely  from  110.  If  the  voltage 
rating  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  320 
the  cost  of  operation  would  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  ampere  rating  by 
two. 

The  fire  underwriters  require  volt 
and    ampere    ratings    to    be  plainly 
stamped  on  all  heating  devices,  so  that 
they  are  always  available  to  the  user. 
— Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


The  biggest  trouble  with  the  boy 
on  the  farm  is  that  he  isn't  given  a 
fair  chance.  Make  the  surroundings 
as  agreeable  as  possible  and  not  en- 
force it  and  the  soil  will  not  lack 
farmers. 


Grease  spots  may  be  taken  out  with 
weak  ammonia  in  water;  lay  soft 
white  paper  over  and  iron  with  a  hot 
iron. 


Cheese  will  not  mould  so  readily  if 
the  cut  parts  are  rubbed  with  butter 
and  covered  with  greased  paper. 


Clean  your  brass  bedstead  'with 
flannel  dipped  in  kerosene  and  then 
polish  it  with  a  chamois. 

Use  borax  to  remove  finger  marks 
from  a  hardwood  door. 


International  Harvester 
Motor  Trucks 


THEiHCinre 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binderi,  Reapers 
Headers,  Moweiv 

Saket,  Stackers 
ay  Loadera 
Hay  Prcues 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planten,  Pickera 
Binders,  Cdtivators 
Ensilage  Colters 
Shellers.  Slireddera 

TILLAGE 
Coml)ination, 
Peg  and  Spring-Tooth* 
and  Disk  Hamwa 
Cnltiratora 

GENERAL  UNE 
Oil  and  Gas  EngiBes 
Oil  Tractora 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separttors 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Thresher* 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinden 
Binder  Twine 


^^T  HAVE  nsed  yonr  International 
motor  truck  daily  over  a  route 
eighty  miles  long,  through  winter  and 
summer,  for  the  last  four  years,  and  have 
never  missed  a  trip,"  writes  one  man. 

Service  such  as  this  man  got  would  add  much  to 
the  profits  of  your  fruit  business,  by  handling  your 
fruits  rapidly  at  the  right  moment,  and  cutting  down 
your  general  hauling  expenses.  An  International 
motor  truck  would  give  you  such  service.  Many 
fruit  growers,  realizing  the  advantages  and  economies 
to  be  secured,  have  long  been  successfully  using 
the  light  running,  durable  International  motor  truck. 

The  solid  tires  cut  down  tire  troubles.  The  motor 
is  simple  and  has  plenty  of  power  for  emergencies. 
The  brakes  are  safe  on  any  hill.  The  ignition  system 
is  of  the  best.  One  lever  controls  the  car.  The 
International  is  built  to  save  you  money. 

Let  us  show  you  all  that  an  International  motor 
truck  will  do  for  you.  Drop  a  card  today  for  cata* 
logues  and  fullinformatioa  to  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(hcorporated) 

Dewvec — Helena — Portland — Spokane — Salt  Late  City~San  Franclseo 
Cbamplon    Deering    McCormick    Milwaabee    Osddme  Piano 


Louisa  M,  Alcott's  Famous  Book 

"Uttle  Women" 

Now  published  in  a  new  PLAYERS'  EDITION  containing  13 
illustrations  from  scenes  in  the  play.  Read  the  book  and  see  the 
play. 

Over  One  Million  Copies 
of  "Little  Women''  Have 
Already  Been  Sold 

and  this  wholesome  story  of  New  England  family  life  was  never 
so  popular  as  it  is  to-day. 

Already  enshrined  among  the  most  delightful  of  youthful 
memories,  "Little  Women"  will,  in  its  newest  form,  make  a 
wider  and  deeper  appeal  than  ever. — Boston  Globe. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    617  pages. 
Price  $1 .50  nel;  by  mail,  $1 .67 

At  All  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
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Hints  for  House  Cleaning  Time 


'T'O  Clean  Painted  Walls — Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  borax  in  two 
quarts  of  water  and  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ammonia.  Use  half  of  this 
quantity  to  each  bucket  of  water.  Do 
not  use  soap.  Wash  a  small  amount 
of  the  painted  wall  at  a  time  and  rub 
dry  with  a  clean  cloth. — Mrs.  H.  B. 
K.,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Gasoline  for  Cleaning — Ordinary 
gasoline  leaves  a  ring  on  most  fabrics 
when  used  to  take  out  spots.  To 
avoid  this  first  wash  the  gasoline. 
Put  the  desired  amount  of  gasoline 
in  a  glass  jar.  Then  add  soapsuds. 
Shake  the  jar  rapidly  for  several  min- 
utes, then  allow  the  contents  to  set- 
tle. The  soapy  water  will  be  dirty. 
Pour  off  the  gasoline  and  put  in  a 
bottle  for  use.  It  will  seldom  leave 
a  ring  when  used  as  a  cleaner. — Mrs. 
C.  H.  Lindsay. 

Cleaning  Lamp  Chimneys — Never 
wash  a  chinmey  willi  water  unless 
there  is  something  on  it  that  cannot 
be  removed  otherwise.  Wipe  the 
chimney  well  with  a  dry  cloth,  then 
hold  it  over  steam  until  damp  and 
polish  with  a  soft  dry  rag.  If  it  has 
to  be  washed  in  water  rub  with  bon 
ami  after  washing,  then  when  dry 
polish  with  a  dry  rag.  Either  way 
will  leave  a  brilliant  shine. — Mrs.  W. 
C,  San  Lucas. 

Removing  Dust  From  Furniture — 
Dust  settles  in  the  creases  in  furni- 
ture and  is  hard  to  remove.  Dampen 
a  soft  rag  with  coal  oil  and  go  over 
all  parts  of  the  furniture,  getting  down 
into  the  creases.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  new,  fresh  look  and  how 
long  it  is  retained. — Mrs.  J.  L.  B., 
Oleta. 

To  Renovate  Linoleum — A  good  way 
to  touch  up  linoleum  where  the  de- 
sign is  worn  off  is  to  use  floor  paint 
the  color  of  the  back  ground.  A 
pretty  contrast  may  be  used  if  de- 
sired. Paint  a  place  the  size  of  a 
rug  over  the  worn  spot,  and  stencil 
a  border  around  it.  Then  put  on  a 
coat  of  shellac,  or  linoleum  varnish. 
This  will  make  the  linoleum  wear 
longer  and  will  look  neat. — Mrs.  A. 
M.  Y.,  Banks,  Ore. 

To  Clean  and  Polish  Furniture — 
Take  benzine  and  add  enough  raw 
linseed  oil  to  give  it  a  canary  color. 
Saturate  a  soft  rag  with  this  polish 
and  rub  over  the  entire  surface.  Then 
rub  with  a  dry  rag.  This  is  splendid 
for  polishing  pianos.  It  removes 
finger  marks.  If  the  furniture  is 
greasy  wash  with  warm  water  and 
pure  soap,  then  polish  with  this  mix- 
ture. To  clean  the  brass  on  furniture 
rub  with  a  soft  rag  dampened  with 
spirits  of  camphor. — Mrs.  F.  S., 
Fallon. 

To  Clean  Willow  Furniture — Apply 
salt  and  water  with  n  brush  and  rub 
thoroughly  until  (\ry. — Mrs.  X.  F.  G., 
San  Juan  Bautista. 

Inexpensive  Nickel  Polish — Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  whiting  in  an  old  dish 
and  mix  to  a  thin  paste  with  kero- 
sene. Apply  to  nickel  parts  and  let  it 
dry.  Then  polish  with  a  flannel 
cloth.— Mrs.  F.  M    C,  Richvale. 

To  Clean  Wall  Paper— Rub  the 
soiled  spots  in  wall  paper  with  dough 
or  fresh  bread,  using  a  fresh  piece 
when  one  gets  soiled. — Mrs.  G.  M.  M., 
Sebattopol. 

To  Clean  Carpets — If  you  do  not 
want  to  take  up  your  carpet  to  beat 
it,  sprinkle  about  half  a  gallon  of 
damp  salt  over  it  and  let  it  stand  a 
while.  Then  sweep  it  off  with  brisk 
strokes.  The  carpet  will  look  like 
new. — M.  F.,  Sand  Lake,  Oregon. 

To  Restore  Color  In  Carpets — After 
cleaning  a  carpet  take  a  soft  cloth 
and  saturate  it  with  turpentine.  Rub 
over  the  face  of  the  carpet  and  let  it 
air.  This  will  brighten  the  colors.— 
Mrs.  H.  H.  S.,  Chico. 

Cleaning  Curtains — When  laundry- 
ing  ecru  curtains  just  try  this.  Get  a 


package  of  brown  dye  and  make  ac- 
cording to  directions.  This  will  make 
a  quart  of  dye.  When  you  launder  the 
curtains  put  a  little  of  the  dye  in  the 
rinsing  water.  Use  enough  to  give 
the  color  desired.  The  curtains  will 
look  like  new.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
change  white  curtains  to  ecru  if  de- 
sired.—Mrs.  E.  D.  W.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Home  Made  Litioleum — Two  years 
I  was  in  need  of  a  covering  for  my 
dining-room  floor,  but  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  linoleum.  I  had  several 
strips  of  partly  worn  and  faded  rag 
carpet.  I  sewed  them  together, 
making  a  carpet  the  size  of  the  room. 
This  I  tacked  down  tightly.  There 
were  one  or  two  places  almost  worn 
through.  Over  these  I  pasted  a  stout 
piece  of  denim.  I  then  made  a  thick 
boiled  paste  of  cheap  flour  and  went 
over  the  whole  with  a  brush,  rubbing 
the  paste  well  in.  When  this  was  dry 
I  painted  it  with  a  good  floor  paint. 
I  repaint  it  every  six  months  and  each 
time  it  is  that  much  thicker  and  bet- 
ter. It  is  easily  wiped  off  and  is  much 
cleaner  than  a  carpet. 

To  Remove  Soot  from  Chimneys — 
Put  some  scraps  of  zinc,  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hardware  store,  in 
the  fire  in  the  stove.  Put  on  a  hot 
bed  of  coals.  This  will  improve  the 
chimney  draught. — Mrs.  S.  C.  C, 
Berros. 

To  Black  Rusted  Stoves — Dissolve 
one  handful  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar and  wash  the  stove  with  this  solu- 
tion. Wipe  dry  with  a  flannel  cloth. 
Put  a  few  drops  of 'turpentine  in  the 
blacking  and  polish  the  stove  in  the 
usual  way.  This  will  put  a  rusty  stove 
in  good  condition.— Mrs.  N.  F.  G.,  San 
Juan  Bautista. 

To  Brighten  Linoleum — Dissolve  a 
handful  of  best  glue  in  a  ?ail  of  water 
and  sponge  the  linoleum  with  it.  If 
done  at  night  it  will  be  dry  in  the 
morning.  This  gives  a  nice  gloss  and 
protects  the  linoleum  from  wearing. — 
Mrs.  F.  S.,  Fallon. 

Soap  for  Carpets — Shred  finely  half 
an  ounce  of  candle  wax — old  candle 
ends  can  be  used — and  dissolve  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ammonia  and  a  lump  of 
washing  soda  the  size  of  a  walnut 
have  been  added.  The  soap  is  ready 
to  use  as  soon  as  cool  enough  to  be 
handled.  This  soap  can  be  used  as 
a  suds  to  clean  rugs. — Mrs.  H.  B.  K., 
O.xuard. 

To    Make   Windows   Shine— When 

next  you  cle.in  windows  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  kerosene  in  a  basin  of 
warm  water.  Have  three  soft  cloths 
preferably  cheese  cloth.  Dip  a  small 
one  in  the  kerosene  and  water  and 
wipe  the  windows.  Rub  dry  imme- 
diately with  a  larger  cloth  and  polish 
with  the  third  cloth.  This  will  make 
the  glass  beautifully  clear.  Use  no 
soap,  as  this  gives  a  cloudy  effect. 

The  kerosene  and  warm  water  wash  i 
is  the  best  way  to  clean  the  wood  [ 
work  of  the  house.    It  does  not  mar  i 
the  varnish.— Mrs.   D.   H.  S.,  Philo- 
math, Ore.  I 

Polish  for  Furniture — An  excellent  I 
polisii  for  furniture  may  be  made  as 
follows:  One  cup  of  linseed  oil,  one 
cup  of  turpentine  and  one-fourth  cup 
of  vinegar.  Mix  thoroughly.  Apply 
with  a  cloth  and  rub  dry. — Mrs.  F. 
P.  S.,  Biggs. 

Death  to  Insects — Use  plenty  of 
turpentine,  or  carbolic  acid,  in  the 
scrub  water  for  the  floors.  It  means 
death  to  insects  hidden  in  the  cracks. 
— Mrs.  J.  L.,  Birds  Landing. 

To  Remove  Match  Marks — Marks 
on  kitchen  walls  which  have  been 
caused  by  carelessly  striking  matches 
on  them  will  disappear  if  rubbed  with 
a  bit  of  lemon  and  then  with  a  clean 
cloth  dipped  in  whiting.  Afterwards 
wash  the  surface  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  then  wipe  with  a  clean 
cloth.— Mrs.  A.  C.  S.,  Riddle,  Ore. 


Advantages  that 

show! 

When  you  tee  the  advantages 
that  (how  inaMajestic,  you'll  want  it! 

1.  Body  lined  with  extra  heavy,  pure  as- 
bestos, bold  In  place  by  open  grating  ao 
that  asbestos  can  relkct  heat  onto  oven. 

2.  Oven  top  curved— heat  hugs  closer 
than  w  ith  o  nlin  ary  s(|  ua  re  top,  and  is  bra» 
ed  by  heavy  bolted  beam. 

8. Paten  ted  plate  around  base  oipfpeaddn  dou- 
ble tbickuess  wbcre  ordinary  stoves  are  weak. 

Majestic  oven  is  cold-riveted 


(4)  to  heavy  L-shapcd  frame  of  malleable 
iron— iron  that  can't  break.  Heat  can't 
escape;  stays  tiuht  and  bakes  right  always. 
Partition  in  bottom  flue  guides  heat  to  front 
of  oven;  do  need  to  turn  bread  in  a  Majestic. 
Ordinary  ranges  of  ca^^t  iron  or  steel,  can't 
be  cold-rivete.l  because  hammer  blows  break 
cast  metal.  6uoh  ovens  are  bolted  loosely 
to  thin  body  met&l,  without  oven  frame. 
This  leaves  cracks  that  must  be  filled  with 
putty,  which  soon  falls  out,  allowing  beat  to 
escape.  The  hotter  fire  then  required  buckles 
the  unbraced  oven  and  bums  out  the  range. 
Other  Majeitic  advantasei:  Hot  water  mov- 
able reservoir  of  pure,  nickeled  copper 
Pocket  pressed  from  one  seamless  piece— 
can't  leak.  When  water  boils,  reservoir  and 
fiame  can  be  moved  away  from  fire  by  shift- 

Great 
Majestic 

Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron 

^  Ran 


ine  lever  Ko  wear  on  bottom  of  reservoir. 
(Flush  top  reservoirs  have  alumiaum  topj 
Unbreakable  iron  braces  on  oven  door. 
Oven  rack  elides  out  easily  and  stays  rigid 
and  leve  l  under  heavy  weight.  Cup  catches 
fulling  a.-'lH-s  wlicn  emptying  pan.  Open  end 
ash  pan  scooiis  up  aslics  inside  aa  you  slide  it 
in.  Ventilation  under  pan— floor  can'tscoreh. 
These  Majestic  advantages  •how;  but  qual- 
ity only  shows  with  u>a.  Majesties  are  made 
entiri  lyof  malleable  and  charcoal  iron. 
Charcoal  iron  look*  like  ordinary  iron  or 
steel  but  resists  rust  thre*  timet  as  long. 
That's  why  you  can't  judge  quality  by  actual 
appearance,  much  less  by  pictures.  The 
Majestic  ReputAtion  should  be  your  guide. 
The  men-folks  won't  use  worn  out  farm  ma- 
chinery Why  should  you  "get  along"  with 
an  old  cookstove  that  wastes  fuel,  ruins  bak- 
ing and  requires  frc<iuent  repairs?  A  new 
range  would  suve  its  cost;  but  get  a  good  one. 
A  cheap  range  is  never  cheap.  A  Majcstio 
Range  always  requires  less  fuel  and  repairs, 
bakes  l>cst  and  outwears  3  ordinary  ranges. 
See  the  Majestic  before  you  buy  any.  Ma- 
jestic dealers  are  in  every  county  of  40  States. 
H  you  don't  know  the  Majestic  dealer  near 
you,  ask  us;  and  write  for  "Range  Compari- 
son" e.Nplaining  other  Majestic  advantages. 
Majotic  Mfc  Co.,  Dept.  206  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sale  of  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  WAR  DEPT. 

Blankets  from  II2.0O  to  yS.OO;  Navy  Hlue  Shirts.  $1.75;  Olive 
Drab  Army  .miirts,  92.rtO;  Khaki  Army  Shirt.s,  (l.OO;  Army  Wool 
.Socks.  2.'S<'  pair;  U.  S.  Knapsack.s.  75cj  U.  S.  Canteens.  40c;  U.  S. 
Hides.  $2..''>0;  Mess  Kits,  3Set  Shelter  Tents,  $1.25.  Other  U.  S. 
Army  Goods  to  interest  and  please  everybody. 

Send  for  Free  Cntiilfieue.  Mali  OrderH  Promptly  Filled. 

SriHO  HA1{M;SS  l  O.,  307  Market  St.,  Sap  Francisco,  Cal. 


Koveralls  Keep  Kids  Kleen 

Practical  Heathful,  Economical 
Garments  for  Small  Children 

practical.  Because  they  arc  made  in  one  piece,  and  can  be  flipped  on  or  off 
infttaritly.  They  fit  and  look  well,  and  yet  arc  loose  and  comforuble  in  twcry  ?tn. 
Healthful.  Far  superior  to  bloomer*.  No  tight  clastic  bands  to  stop  free  circu- 
lation of  blood  and  retard  freedom  of  motion. 

Economical.  Saving  wear  on  good  clotbea — saving  waibinc'-to  well  made 
they  are  outgrown  long  before  ihcy  are  worn  out. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer 
For 


KDVERAILS 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 


Made  in  high  neck  with  long  Blccrea.  or  Dutch  neck  and  elbow  alceTcs.  Made  of 
blur  denim,  or  blue  and  white  hickory  stripes  for  all  the  year  wear,  and  in  a 
variety  of  lighter  weight  materials  for  summer  wear.  All  garments  trimmed  with 
fast-color  red  or  blue  gaUtea,    Sizes  I  to  8  years. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal 
at  Mechanics'  Fair 
1913 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we  will  tend  them,  charges  prepaid,  oa 

receipt  of  price,  7Sc  each. 


if  it  rips 


Mad*  By 


LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO..  San  Francisco^ 


SECOND  T>Tr>Tr 

HAND  MriMrii^ 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Welssbaiim  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

165  Eleventh  St.,  Snn  Francisco 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A   FREE  BOOK  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

FVec  for  the   a-iliinit;   $1,000  profit. 

Now  best  time  to  i>I«nt. 

I  J.  B.  Wagoner,  Pasadena.tal. 

Tho  Itliubarb.  ricrrr  and  Cactus 
SpediUst 
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^  THE  BANDBOX     ^  ^ 

 — —  By  Louis  Joseph  Vance  = 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Ninety  Minutes. 

^OMMANDEERIXG  Alison's  taxi- 
J  cab  with  the  promise  of  an  extra 
),  Stafif  jumped  in  and  shut  the  door. 
i  they  swung  into  Fourth  avenue,  he 
ught  a  glimpse  of  Ismay's  slight 
;ure  standing  on.  thc  corner,  his  pose 
pressive  of  indecision  and  uncer- 
inty;  and  Staff  smiled  to  himself, 
rmising  that  it  was  there  that  the 
ief  had  left  his  motor-car  to  be  con- 
cated  by  Iff. 

Three  blocks  north  on  Fourth  ave- 
c,  and  they  swung  west  into  Thirty- 
ird  street;  a  short  course  quickly 
vered,  but  yet  not  swiftly  enough  to 
itpace  Staff's  impatience.  He  had 
c  door  open,  his  foot  on  the  step, 
fore  the  taxicab  had  begun  to  slow 
iwn  preparatory  to  stopping  beside 
e  car  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
g  hotel. 

Iff  was  in  the  tonncau,  gesticulating 
ipatiently;  the  chauffeur  had  already 
anked  up  and  was  sliding  into  his 
at.  As  the  taxicab  rolled  alongside, 
aff  jumped,  thrust  double  the  amount 
gistered  by  the  meter  into  the 
iver's  hand,  and  sprang  into  the 
idy  of  Ismay's  car.  Iff  snapped  the 
)or  shut;  as  though  set  in  motion  by 
at  sharp  sound,  the  machine  began 
move  smoothly  and  smartly,  gath- 
ing  momentum  with  every  revolu- 
)n  of  its  wheels.  They  were  cross- 
g  Madison  almost  before  Staff  had 
ttled  into  his  seat.  A  moment  later 
ey  were  snoring  up  Fifth  avenue. 
Staff  looked  at  his  watch.  "Ten," 
:  told  Iff. 

"We'll  make  time  once  we  get  clear 
this  island,"  said    the   little  man 
i.xiously;  "we've  got  to." 
"Why?" 

"To  beat  Tsmay — ■" 
Staff  checked  him  with  a  hand  on 
s  arm  and  a  warning  glance  at  the 
ick  of  the  chauffeur's  head. 
"Oh,  that's  all  right  now,"  Iff  told 
m  placidly.  "I  thought  we  might's 
ell  understand  one  another  first  as 
St;  so,  while  we  were  waiting  for 
)u,  I  slipped  him  fifty,  gave  him  to 
itlerstand  that  my  affectionate  cousin 
1(1  about  come  to  the  end  of  his  rope 
id — won  his  heart  and  confidence, 
's  a  way  I  have  with  people;  they 
)  seem  to  fall  for  me,"  he  asserted 
ith  insufferable  self-complacence. 
He  continued  to  impart  his  pur- 
lased  information  to  Staff  by  snatch- 
all  the  way  from  Thirty-fourth 
reet  to  the  Harlem  river. 
"He's  a  decent  sort,"  he  said,  indi- 
ting the  operator  with  a  nod;  "ap- 
irently,  that  is;  name,  Spelvin.  Em- 
oyed  by  a  garage  upon  the  West 
de,  in  the  Seventies.  Says  Ismay 
ng  'em  up  about  half-past  two  last 
ght,  chartered  this  car  and  driver, 
'  be  kept  waiting  for  him  whenever 
!  called  for  it.  .  .  .  Coarse  work 
at.  for  Cousin  Arbuthnot — very, 
!ry  crude.    .    .  . 

"Still,  he'd  just  got  home  and 
idn't  had  time  to  make  very  polished 
rangements.  .  .  .  Seems  he  told 
lis  chap  he  was  to  see  nothing  but 
le  road,  hear  nothing  but  the  motor, 
ly  nothing  whatever  to  nobody.  Gave 
m  p.  fifty,  too.  That  habit  seems  to 
111  in  the  family.  .  .  . 
"He  called  for  the  car  around  5 
clock,  with  Nelly.  Spelvin  says  she 
•emed  worn  out,  hardly  conscious  of 
hat  was  going  on.  They  lit  out  for 
-where  we're  bound:  place  on  the 
onnecticut  shore  called  Pcnnyraint 
oint.  On  the  w^y  Ismay  told  him 
I  stop  at  a  roadhousc.  got  out  and 
■ought  Nelly  a  drink.  Spelvin  says 
-  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was 
3ped;  she  slept  all  the  rest  of  the 
ay  and  hardly  woke  up  even  when 
ley  helped  her  aboard  the  boat." 
;;Boat!" 

"Motor-boat.    I  infer  that  Cousin 


Arbuthnot  has  established  headquar- 
ters on  a  little  two-by-four  island  in 
the  Sound — Wreck  Island.  Used  to  be 
run  as  a  one-horse  summer  resort — 
hotel  and  all  that.  Went  under  sev- 
eral years  ago,  if  mem'ry  serveth  me 
aright.  Anyhow,  they  loaded  Nelly 
aboard  this  motor-boat  and  took  her 
across.    .    .  . 

"Spelvin  was  told  to  wait.  He  did. 
In  about  an  hour — boat  back;  native 
running  it  hands  Spelvin  a  note,  tells 
him  to  run  up  to  Hartford  and  post  it 
and  be  back  at  7  p.  m.  Spelvin  back 
at  7;  Ismay  comes  across  by  boat,  is 
driven  to  town.    .    .  . 

"That's  all,  to  date.  Spelvin  had 
begun  to  suspect  there  was  something 
crooked  going  on,  which  made  liim 
easy  meat  for  my  insidious  advances. 
Says  he  was  wondering  if  he  hadn't 
better  tell  his  troubles  to  a  cop.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  Cousin 
Artie's  fast  going  to  seed.  Very  crude 
operating — man  of  his  reputation,  too. 
Makes  me  almost  ashamed  of  the  re- 
lationship." 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  to  Wreck 
Island  from  Pennymint  Point?" 

"Same  boat,"  said  Iff  confidently. 
"Spelvin  heard  Ismay  tell  his  en- 
gineer to  wait  for  him — would  be  back 
between  midnight  and  3." 

"He  can't  beat  us  there,  can  he,  by 
any  chance?" 

"He  can  if  he  humps  himself.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  car,  and  Spelvin  says 
there  isn't  going  to  be  any  car  on  the 
road  to-night  that'll  pass  us;  but  I 
can't  forget  that  dear  old  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford.  They  run 
some  fast  trains  by  night,  and  while 
of  course  none  of  them  stops  at  Pen- 
nymint Center — station  for  the  Point 
— still,  a  man  with  plenty  of  money 
to  fling  around  can  get  a  whole  lot  of 
courtesy  out  of  a  railroad." 

"Then  the  question  is:  can  he  catch 
a  train  which  passes  through  Penny- 
mint  Center  before  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  get  there?" 

"That's  the  intelligent  query.  I 
don't  know.    Do  you?" 

"No—" 

"Spelvin  doesn't,  and  we  haven't  got 
any  time  to  waste  trying  to  find  out. 
Probabilities  are,  there  is.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  run  for  it  and  trust 
to  luck.  Spelvin  says  it-  took  him  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  to  run  in, 
this  evening;  and  he's  going  to  better 
that  if  nothing  happens.  Did  you  re- 
member to  bring  a  gun?" 

"Two."  Staff  produced  the  pistol 
he  had  taken  from  Ismay,  with  the 
extra  clips,  and  gave  them  to  the  little 
man  with  an  account  of  how  he  had 
become  possessed  of  them — a  narra- 
tive which  Iff  seemed  to  enjoy  im- 
mensely. 

"Oh,  we  can't  lose,"  he  chuckled; 
"not  when  Cousin  Artie  plays  his  hand 
as  poorly  as  he  has  this  deal.  I've 
got  a  perfectly  sound  hunch  that  we'll 
win." 

Staff  hardly  shared  his  confidence; 
still,  as  far  as  ho  could  judge,  the  odds 
were  even.  Ismay  might  beat  them 
to  Pennymint  Center  by  train,  and 
might  not.  If  he  did,  however,  it 
could  not  be  by  more  than  a  slight 
margin;  to  balance  which  fact.  Staff 
had  to  remind  himself  that  two  min- 
utes' margin  was  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  get  the  boat  away  from 
land,  beyond  their  reach. 
•  "Look  here,"  he  put  it  to  Iff:  "sup- 
pose he  does  beat  us  to  that  boat?" 

"Then  we'll  have  to  find  another." 

"There'll  be  another  handy,  all  ready 
for  us,  I  presume?" 

"Spare  me  your  sarcasm,"  pleaded 
Iff;  "it  is,  if  you  don't  mind  my  men- 
tioning the  fact,  not  your  forte. 
Silence,  on  the  other  hand,  suits  your 
style  cunningly.  So  shut  up  and 
lemme  think." 

He  relapsed  into  profound  medita- 


tions, while  the  car  hummed  onwards 
through  the  moon-drenched  spaces  of 
the  night. 

Presently  he  roused  and,  without 
warning,  clambered  over  the  back  of 
the  seat  into  the  place  beside  the 
chauffeur.  For  a  time  the  two  con- 
ferred, heads  together,  their  words  in- 
distinguishable in  the  sweep  of  air. 
Then,  in  the  same  spry  fashion,  the 
little  man  returned. 

"Spelvin's  a  treasure,"  he  announced, 
settling  into  his  place. 

"Why?" 

"Knows  the  country — knows  a  man 
in  Barmouth  who  runs  a  shipyard, 
owns  and  hires  out  motor-boats,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Where's  Barmouth?" 

"Four  miles  this  side  of  Pennymint 
Point.  Now  we've  got  to  decide 
whether  to  hold  on  and  run  our 
chances  of  picking  up  Ismay's  boat, 
or  turn  off  to  Barmouth  and  run  our 
chances  of  finding  chauffeur's  friend 
with  boat  disengaged.  What  do  you 
think?" 

"Barmouth,"  Staff  decided  after 
some  deliberatfon  but  not  without 
misgivings. 

"That's  what  I  told  Spelvin,"  ob- 
served Iff.  "It's  a  gamble  either 
way." 

The  city  was  now  well  behind  them, 
the  car  pounding  steadily  on  through 
Westchester.  For  a  long  time  neither 
spoke.  The  time  for  talk,  indeed,  was 
past- — and  in  the  future;  for  the  present 
tliey  must  tune  themselves  up  to 
action — such  action  as  the  furious,  on- 
rush of  the  powerful  car  in  some 
measure  typified,  easing  the  impatience 
in  their  hearts. 

For  a  time  the  road  held  them  near 
railroad  tracks.  A  train  hurtled  past 
them,  running  eastwards:  a  roaring 
streak  of  orange  light  crashing  through 
the  world  of  cool  night  blues  and 
purple-blacks. 

The  chauffeur  swore  audibly  and  let 
out  another  notch  of  speed. 

Staff  sat  spellbound  by  the  amaz- 
iiig  romance  of  it  all.  ...  A  bare 
eight  days  since  that  afternoon  when 
a  whim,  born  of  a  love  now  lifeless, 
had  stirred  him  out  of  his  solitary, 
work-a-day  life  in  London,  had  lifted 
him  .out  of  the  ordered  security  of  the 
center  of  the  world's  civilization,  and 
sent  him  whirling  dizzily  across  three 
thousand  miles  and  more  to  become  a 
partner  in  this  wild,  weird  ride  to  the 
rescue  of  a  damsel  in  distress  and 
durance  vile!    Incredible!    .    .  . 

Eight  days:  and  the  sun  of  Alison, 
that  once  he  had  thought  to  be  the 
light  of  all  the  world,  had  set;  while 
in  the  evening  sky  the  star  of  Eleanor 
was  rising  and  blazing  ever  more 
brightly.    .    .  . 

Now  when  a  man  begins  to  think 
about  himself  and  his  heart  in  such 
poetic  imagery,  the  need  for  human 
intercourse  grows  imperative  on  his 
understanding;  he  must  talk  or — suffer 
severely. 

Staff  turned  upon  his  defenseless 
companion. 

"Iff,"  said  he,  "when  a  man's  the 
sort  of  a  man  who  can  fall  out  of  love 
and  in  again — with  another  woman,  of 
course — inside  a  week — what  do  you 
call  him?" 

"Human,"  announced  Iff  after  ma- 
ture consideration  of  the  problem. 

This  was  unsatisfactory;  Staff 
yearned  to  be  called  licklc. 

"Human?  How's  that?"  he  insisted. 

"I  mean  that  the  human  man  hasn't 
got  much  to  say  about  falling  in  or 
out  of  love.  The  women  take  care  of 
all  that  for  him.  Look  at  your  Miss 
Landis — yours  as  was.  .  .  .  You 
don't  mind  my  buttin'  in?" 

"Go  on,"  said  Staff  grimly. 

"Anybody  with  half  an  eye,  always 
excepting  you,  could  see  she's  made 
up  her  mind  to  hook  that  Arkroyd 


pinhead  on  account  of  his  money.  She 
was  just  waiting  for  a  fair  chance  to 
give  you  the  office — preferably,  of 
course,  after  she'd  nailed  that  play  of 
yours." 

"Well,"  said  Staff,  "she's  lost  that, 
too." 

"Serves  you  both  right." 

"There  was  a  pause  wherein  StafiE 
sought  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  that 
last  utterance  of  Mr.  Iff's. 

"I  take  it,''  resumed  the  latter  with 
a  sidelong  look — "pardon  a  father's 
feelings  of  delicacy — I  take  it,  you're 
meaning  Nelly?" 

"How  did  you  guess  that?"  de- 
manded Staff,  startled. 

"Right,  eh?" 

"Yes — no — I  don't  know — " 

"Well,  if  you  don't  know  the 
answer  any  better'n  that,  take  a  word 
of  advice  from  an  old  bird:  you  get 
her  to  tell  you.  She's  known  it  ever 
since  she  laid  eyes  on  you." 

"You  mean  she — I — "  Staff  stam- 
mered eagerly. 

"I  mean  nobody  knows  anything 
about  a  woman's  heart  but  herself; 
but  she  knows  it  backwards  and  all 
the  time." 

"Then  you  don't  think  I've  got  any 
show?" 

"Oh,  Lord!"  complained  Iff. 
"Honest,  you  gimme  a  pain.  Go  on 
and  do  your  own  thinking." 

Staff  subsided,  imaging  a  vain  thing: 
that  the  mantle  of  dignity  in  which  he 
wrapped  himself  successfully  cloaked 
his  sense  of  injury.  Iff  smiled  a 
meaningless  smile  up  at  the  inscrutable 
skies.  And  the  moonlit  miles  slipped 
beneath  the  wheels  like  a  torrent  of 
molten  silver. 

At  length— it  seemed  as  if  many 
hours  must  have  swung  crashing  into 
eternity  since  they  had  left  New 
York — Staff  was  conscious  of  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  speed;  he  was 
able  to  get  his  breath  with  less  ef- 
fort, had  no  longer  to  snatch  it  by 
main  strength  from  the  greedy 
clutches  of  the  whirlwind.  The  reel- 
ing chiaroscuro  of  the  country  side 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  calm,  setr- 
tling  into  an  intelligible,  more  or  less 
orderly  arrangement  of  shining  hills 
and  shadowed  hollows,  spreading  pas- 
tures and  somber  woodlands.  .  The 
chauffeur  flung  a  few  inarticulate 
words  over  his  shoulder — readily  inter- 
preted as  announcing  the  nearness  of 
their  destination;  and  of  a  sudden  the 
car  swung  from  the  main  highway  into 
a  narrow  by-road  that  ran  off  to  the 
riglit.  A  little  later  they  darted 
through  a  cut  beneath  railroad  tracks, 
and  a  village  sprang  out  of  the  night 
and  rattled  past  them,  serenely  slum- 
brous. From  this  center  a  thin  trickle 
of  dwellings  straggled  along  their  way. 
Across  fields  to  the  left.  Staff  caught 
glimpses  of  a  spreading  sheet  of  water, 
still  and  silvery-gray.    .    .  . 

On  a  long  slant,  the  road  drew  near- 
er and  more  near  to  the  shores  of  this 
arm  of  the  Sound.  Presently  a  group 
of  small  I)uildings  near  the  head  of  a 
long  landing-stage  swam  into  view. 
Before  them  the  car  drew  up  with  a 
sigh.  The,  chauffeur  jumped  down 
and  ran  across  the  road  to  a  house 
in  whose  lower  story  a  lighted  win- 
dow was  visible.  While  he  hammered 
at  the  door,  Staff  and  Iff  alighted.  A 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  came  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage  and  stood  there, 
pipe  in  mouth,  hands  in  pockets, 
languidly  interjecting  dispassionate  re- 
sponses into  the  chauffeur's  animated 
exposition  of  their  case.  As  Staff  and 
Iff  came  up,  Spelvin  turned  to  them, 
excitedly  waving  his  gauntlets. 

"He's  got  a  boat,  all  right,  and  a 
good  one  he  says,  but  he  won't  move 
a  foot  for  less'n  twenty  dollars." 

"Give  you  twenty-five  if  you  get 
away  from  the  dock  within  five  min- 
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Utes,"  Iff  told  the  boatbuilder  directly. 

The  man  started  as  if  stung.  "Je- 
mima!''  he  breathed,  incredulous.  Then 
caution  prompted  him  to  extend  a 
calloused  and  work-warped  hand. 
"Cross  my  palm,"  he  said. 

"You  give  it  to  him,  Staflf,"  said  Ifi 
magnificently.    "I'm  short  of  cash." 

Obediently,  Staflf  disbursed  the  re- 
quired sum.  The  native  thumbed  it, 
pocketed  it,  lifted  his  coat  from  a 
nail  behind  the  door  and  startv;d 
across  the  road  in  a  single  movement. 

"You  come  'long,  Spelvin,"  he  said 
in  passing,  "  "nd  help  with  the  boat. 
If  you  gents  '11  get  out  on  the  dock 
I'll  have  her  alongside  in  three  min- 
utes, 'r  my  name  ain't  Bascom." 

Pursued  by  the  chauffeur,  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  huddle  of  boat- 
houses  and  beached  and  careened 
boats.  A  moment  later,  If?  and 
Stafif,  picking  their  way  through  the 
tangle,  heard  the  scrape  of  a  flat  bot- 
tomed boat  on  the  beach  and,  subse- 
quently, splashing  oars. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  dock,  the  boatbuilder  and 
his  companion  were  scrambling 
aboard  a  twenty-five-foot  boat  at 
anchor  in  the  midst  of  a  small  fleet 
of  sail  and  gasoline  craft.  The  rum- 
ble of  a  motor  followed  almost 
instantly,  was  silenced  momentarily 
while  the  skiff  was  being  made  fast  to 
the  mooring,  broke  out  again  as  the 
larger  boat  selected  a  serpentine  path 
through  the  circumjacent  vessels  and 
slipped  up  to  the  dock. 

Before  it  had  lost  way,  Ifl  and 
Staff  were  aboard.  Instantly,  Bas- 
com snapped  the  switch  shut  and  the 
motor  started  again  on  the  spark. 

"Straight  out."  he  instructed  Spel- 
vin at  the  wheel,  "till  you  round  that 
white  moorin'-dolphin.  Then  I'll 
take  her."    .    .  . 

Not  long  afterward  he  gave  up  pot- 
tering round  the  engine  and  went  for- 
ward, relieving  Spelvin.  "You  go 
back  and  keep  your  eye  on  that  en- 
gyne,"  he  ordered;  "she's  workin'  like 
a  sewin'-machine,  but  she  wants 
watchin'.  I'll  tell  you  when  to  give 
her  the  spark.  Meanwhile  you  might's 
well  dig  them  lights  out  of  the  port 
locker  and  set  'em  out." 

"No,"  Iff  put  in.  "We  want  no 
lights." 

"Gov'mint  regulations,"  said  Bas- 
com stubbornly.    "Must  carry  lights." 

"Five  dollars?"  Iff  argued  per- 
suasively. 

"Agin  the  law,''  growled  Bascom. 
"But-T-I  dunno — they  ain't  anybody 
likely  to  be  out  this  time  'o  night. 
Cross  my  palm." 

And  Staff  again  disbursed. 

The  white  mooring-buoy  swam 
past  and  the  little  vessel  heeled 
as  Bascom  swung  her  sharply  to  the 
southwards. 

"Now,"  he  told  Spelvin,  "advance 
that  spark  all  you've  a  mind  to." 

There  was  a  click  from  the  engine- 
pit  and  the  steady  rumble  of  the 
exhaust  ran  suddenly  into  a  pro- 
longed whining  drone.  The  boat 
jumped  as  if  jerked  forward  by  some 
gigantic,  invisible  hand.  Beneath  the 
bows  the  water  parted  with  a  crisp 
sound  like  tearing  paper.  Long  rip- 
ples widened  away  from  the  sides, 
like  ribs  of  a  huge  fan.  A  glassy 
hillock  of  water  sprang  up  mysteri- 
ously astern,  pursuing  them  like  an 
avenging  Nemesis,  yet  never  quite 
catching  up. 

The  sense  of  irresistible  speed  was 
tremendous,  as  stimulating  as  elec- 
tricity; this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  boat  was  at  best  making  about 
half  the  speed  at  which  the  motor 
car  had  plunged  along  the  country 
roads;  an  effect  in  part  due  to  the 
spacious  illusion  of  moonlit  distances 
upon  the  water. 

Staff  held  his  cap  with  one  hand, 
drinking  in  the  keen  salt  air  with  a 
feeling  of  strange  exultation.  Iff  crept 
forward  and  tarried  for  a  time  talk- 
ing to  the  boat-builder. 

Tlie  boat  shaved  a  nun-buoy  out- 
side Barmouth  Point  so  closely  that 
Staff  could  almost  have   touched  it 


by  stretching  out  his  arm.  Then  she 
straightened  out  like  a  greyhound  on 
a  long  course  across  the  placid  sil- 
ver reaches  to  a  goal  as  yet  invisible 
Iff  returned  to  the  younger  mans 
side. 

"Twenty  miles  an  hour,  Bascom 
claims,"  he  shouted  "At  that  rate  we 
ought  to  be  there  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes now." 

Staff  nodded,  wondering  what  they 
would  find  on  Wreck  Island,  bitterly 
repenting  the  oversight  which  had  re- 
sulted in  Ismay's  escape  from  his 
grasp.  If  only  he  had  not  been  so 
sure  of  his  conquest  of  the.  little 
criminal  .  .  .  !  Now  his  mind 
crawled  with  apprehensions  bred  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  man's  amazing 
fund  of  resource.  He  who  outwitted 
Ismay  would  have  earned  the  right 
to  plume  himself  upon  his  cunning. 

When  he  looked  up  from  his  ab- 
straction, the  loom  of  the  mainland 
was  seemingly  very  distant.  The  mo- 
torboat  was  nearing  the  center  of  a 
deep  indentation  in  the  littoral.  And 
suddenly  it  was  as  though  they  did 
not  move  at  all,  as  if  all  this  noise 
and  labor  went  for  nothing,  as  if  the 
boat  were  chained  to  the  center  of 
a  spreading  disk  of  silver,  world-wide, 
illimitable,  and  made  no  progress  for 
all  its  thrashing  and  its  fury. 

Only  the  unending  sweep  of  wind 
across  his  face  denied  that  effect.    .  . 

Iff  touched  his  arm. 

"There.    .    .    ."  he  said,  pointing. 

Over  the  bows  a  dark  mass  seemed 
to  have  separated  itself  from  the 
shadowed  mainland,  with  which  it  had 
till  then  been  merged.  A  strip  of 
silver  lay  between  the  two,  and  v\hile 
they  watched  it  widened,  swiftly  win- 
ning breadth  and  bulk  as  the  motor- 
boat  swung  to  the  north  of  the  long, 
sandy  spit  at  the  western  end  of 
Wreck  Island. 

"See  anything  of  another  boat?" 
Iff  asked.  "You  look — your  eyes  are 
younger  than  mine." 

Staff  stood  up,  steadying  himself 
with  feet  wide  apart,  and  stared  be- 
neath his  hand. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  see  no  boat." 

"We've  beaten  him,  then!"  Iff  de- 
clared joyfully. 

But  they  hadn't,  nor  were  they  long 
in  finding  it  out.  For  presently  the 
little  island  lay  black,  a  ragged 
shadow  against  the  blue-grey  sky, 
upon  the  starboard  beam;  and  Bas- 
com passed  the  word  aft  to  shut  off 
the  motor.  As  its  voice  ceased,  the 
boat  shot  in  toward  the  land,  and 
the  long  thin  moonlit  line  of  the 
landing  strigc  detached  itself  from  the 
general  obscurity  and  ran  out  to  meet 
them.  And  so  closely  had  Bascom 
calculated  that  the  "shoot"  of  the 
boat  brouglit  them  to  a  standstill  at 
the  end  of  the  structure  without  a 
jar.  Bascom  jumped  out  with  the 
hcadvvarp.  Staff  and  Iff  at  his  heels. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  dock  a 
shadow  uplifted  itself,  swiftly  and 
silently  as  a  wraith,  and  stood  sway- 
ing as  it  saluted  them  with  profound 
courtesy. 

"Gennelmen,"  it  said  thickly,  "i 
bidsh  you  welcome  t'  Wrecksh 
Island." 

With  this  it  slumped  incontinently 
back  into  a  motorboat  which  lay 
moored  in  the  shadow  of  the  dock; 
and  a  wild,  ecstatic  snore  rang  out 
upon  the  calm  night  air. 

"Thet's  Eph  Clover,"  said  Bascom; 
"him  'nd  his  wife's  caretaker  here. 
He's  drunker  'n  a  b'iled  owl,"  added 
the  boatbuilder  lest  they  misconstrue. 

"Cousin  Artie  seems  unfortunate  in 
his  choice  of  minions,  what?"  com- 
mented Iff.  "Come  along  Staff.  .  . 
Take  care  of  that  souse,  will  you, 
Spelvin?  See  that  he  doesn't  try  to 
mix  in." 

They  began  to  run  along  the  nar- 
row, yielding  and  swaying  bridge  of 
planks. 

"He  hasn't  beaten  us  out  yet,"  Iff 
threw  over  his  shoulder.  "You  keep 
back  now — like  a  good  child — please. 
I've  got  a  hunch  this  is  my  hour." 

The    hotel    loomed    before  them, 


Care  of  Screw  Driver 

Almost  everyone  uses  the  screw 
driver  more  or  less,  yet  how  seldom, 
even  among  mechanics,  do  we  find 
it  properly  ground-  To  be  sure  its 
uses  for  all  purposes  from  that  of  a 
can  opener,  a  clam  hammer  to  that 
of  a  crow  bar  precludes  the  point  be- 
ing ground  in  the  form  to  best  serve 
its  real  purpose,  that  of  driving 
screws.  If  neat  work  and  good 
smooth  heads  for  the  screws,  when 
in  place,  are  desired,  then  grind  the 
screw  driver  bit  s(iuare  across  the  end 
with  sides  flat  and  parallel  back  a 
distance  equal  to  the  depth  of  slot 
in  the  size  screw  to  which  the  driver 
is  adapted.  This  leaves  the  edge 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  old  wedge 
shaped  end  so  commonly  used. 
However,  if  the  bit  is  made  of  good 
tool  steel  properly  tempered,  it  will 
give  much  better  service  with  much 
less  effort  required. — A.  Cammack, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  testi- 
monial speaks  louder  than  a 
hundred  arguments: 
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to  sulphur  rlje  vines  in  the  msit  satisfactory  manner 
vsith  a  r.iueh  smaller  am-iunt  of  sulphur  than  with 
any  other  rr.jthine  we  ha- 1  tested, 
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Put  Your  Boy  in  Overalls 

Let  him  play  outdoors  with  his  playmates.  Let  him 
romp  and  play.  No  need  to  tell  him  to  be  careful 
of  his  clothes. 

Get  Him  Two-Horse  Brand 
Overalls 

The  kind  that  can't  possibly  be  ripped,  that  are 
constructed  for  absolute  comfort  and  freedom  of 
motion.  Even  if  they  do  get  soiled  they  are  easily 
washed. 
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Among  the  Scenic 
Wonders  of  America 


THOSE  OF  THE 


Rocky  and  Sierra 
Mountains 

STAND  FORTH  PRE-EMINENT 

Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  seen  from  the  car  window 
without  extra  expense  for  side  trips : 


Pikes  Peak 
Royal  Gorge 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 
Collegiate  Peaks 
Mount  Massive 
Tennessee  Pass 
Easle  River  Canyon 
Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 


Glenwood  Springs 
Castle  Gate 
Salt  Lake  City 
Great  Salt  Lake 
Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 
Mirage  Land 
Pilot  Mountain 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 


WESTERN.PACIFiq 

Illustrated  booklets,  descriptive  of  "The  Scenic  Route  to  the  Laet," 
free  on  request. 
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bles  gray  with  moonshine,  its  long 
lis  dark  save  where,  toward  the 
ddlc  of  the  main  structure,  chinks 
light  filtered  through  a  shuttered 
ndow,  and  where  at  one  end  an 
en  door  let  out  a  shaft  of  lamp- 
ijht  upon  the  shadows.    .    .  . 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Holocaust. 

'fOR  a  period  of  perhaps  twenty 
seconds  the  man  and  the  girl  re- 
iintained  moveless,  eyeing  one  an- 
lier;  she  on  the  floor,  pale,  stunned 
d  pitiful,  for  tlie  instant  bereft  of 
ery  sense  save  that  of  terror;  he  is 
e  doorway,  alert,  fully  the  master  of 
i  concentrated  faculties,  swayed  by 

0  emotions  only — a  malignant  teni- 
r  bred  of  tlie  night's  succession  of 
.erses  capped  by  the  drunkenness 

his  caretaker,  and  an  equally  ma- 
nant  sense  of  triumpli  that  he  had 
turned  in  time  to  crush  the  girl's 
empt  to  escape. 

He  threw  the  door  wide  open  and 
ok  a  step  into  the  room,  putting 
ay  his  pistol. 

'So  ,"    he    began  in    a  cutting 

ice. 

But  his  movement  had  acted  as  the 
ock  needed  to  rouse  the  girl  out  of 
r  stupor  of  despair.  With  a  cry 
gathered  herself  together  and 
mped  to  her  feet.  He  put  forth  a 
nd  as  if  to  catch  her,  and  she  leaped 
ck.  Her  skirts  swept  the  lamp  on 
e  floor  and  overturned  it  with  a 
lintering  crash.  Instinctively  she 
rang  away — in  the  nick  of  time. 
She  caught  a  look  of  surprise  and 
ght  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  as  they 
ired  past  her  in  the  ghastly  glow 
the  flickering  wick,  and  took  ad- 
ntage  of  this  momentary  distrac- 
)n  to  leap  past  him.  As  she  did 
there  was  a  slight  explosion.  A 
eet  of  flaming  kerosene  spread  over 
e  floor  and  licked  the  chairboard- 

Ismay  jumped  back,  mouthing 
rses;  the  girl  had  already  slipped 
t  of  the  room.  Turning,  he  saw 
r  flying  through  the  hall  toward  the 
lin  door.    In  a  fit  of  futile,  child- 

1  spite,  unreasonable  and  unreason- 

he  whipped  out  his  pistol  and 
nt  a  bullet  after  her. 
She  heard  it  whine  near  her  head 
d  crash  through  the  glass  panes  of 
e  door.  And  she  heard  herself  cry 
t  in  a  strange  voice.  The  next  in- 
int  she  had  flung  open  the  door 
d  thrown  herself  out,  across  the 
randa  and  down  the  steps.  Then 
ruing  blindly  to  the  left,  instinct 
iding  her  to  seek  temporary  safety 
hiding  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
nes,  she  blundered  into  somebody's 
ms. 

She  was  caught  and  held  fast  de- 
ite  her  struggle  to  free  herself;  to 
lich,  believing  herself  to  be  in  the 
nds  of  Mrs.  Clover  or  her  husband, 
e  gave  all  her  st-rcngtii. 
At  the  same  time  the  first-flooi 
ndows  of  the  hotel  were  illumined 
an  infernal  glare.  All  round  her 
ere  was  lurid  light,  setting  every- 
ing  in  sharp  relief.  The  face  of  the 
in  who  held  her  was  suddenly  re- 
aled;  and  it  was  her  father's.  .  .  . 
le  had  left  him  inside  the  building 
d  now  .  .  .  She  was  assailed 
th  a  terrifying  fear  that  she  had 
ine  mad.  In  a  frenzy  she  wrenched 
rself  free;  but  only  to  be  caught  in 
her  arms. 

A  voice  she  knew  said  soothingly: 
"here,  Miss  Scarle — you're  all  right 
'W.    .    .  ." 

StaflF's  voice  and,  when  she  twisted 
look,  Staff's  face,  friendly  and  re- 
suring! 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  was  saying; 
'e'll  take  care  of  you  now — your 
ther  and  I." 

"My  father!"  she  gasped.  "My 
ther  is  in  there!" 

"No,"  said  Iff  at  her  side.  "Believe 
f,  he  isn't.  That,  dear,  is  your  fondly 
ectionate  Uncle  Arbuthnot — and 
tween  the  several   of  us   I  don't 


mind  telling  you  that  he's  stood  in  my 
shoes  for  the  last  time." 

"But  I  don't,"  she  stammered — "I 
don't  understand — " 

"You  will  in  a  minute,"  Staff  told 
her  gently.  At  the  same  time  he 
lifted  his  voice.  "Look  out.  Iff — look 
out!" 

He  strove  to  put  himself  between 
the  girl  and  danger,  making  a  shield 
of  his  body.  But  with  a  supple  move- 
ment she  eluded  him. 

She  saw  in  the  doorway  of  the 
burning  house  the  man  she  had 
thought  to  be  her  father.  The  other 
man,  he  whose  daughter  she  really 
was,  had  started  to  run  toward  the 
veranda  steps.  The  man  in  the  door- 
way flung  up  his  hand  and,  clear  and 
vicious  above  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  she  heard  the  short  song  of  a 
Colt  automatic — six  shots,  so  close 
upon  one  another  that  they  were  as 
one  prolonged. 

There  was  a  spatter  of  bullets  in 
the  sandy  ground  about  them;  and 
then,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  in- 
terval, a  second  flutter  of  an  auto- 
matic. This  time  the  reports  came 
from  the  pistol  in  Iff's  hand.  He  was 
standing  in  full  glare  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veranda  steps,  aiming  with 
great  composure  and  precision. 

The  figure  in  the  doorway  reeled  as 
if  struck  by  an  axe,  swung  half-way 
round  and  tottered  back  into  the 
house.  The  little  man  below  the 
veranda  steps  delayed  only  long 
enough  to  pluck  out  the  empty  clip 
from  the  butt  of  his  pistol  and  slip 
another,  loaded,  into  its  place.  Then 
with  cat-like  agility  he  sprang  up  the 
steps  and  dived  into  the  furnace-like 
interior  of  the  hotel.  A  third  stut- 
tering series  of  reports  saluted  this 
action,  and  then  there  was  a  short 
pause  ended  by  a  single  shot. 

"Come,"  said  Staff.  He  took  her 
arm  gently.    "Come  away.    .    .  ." 

Shuddering,  she  suffered  him  to  lead 
her  a  little  distance  into  the  dunes. 
Here  he  released  her. 

"If  you  won't  mind  being  left  alone 
a  few  minutes,"  he  said,  "I'll  go  back 
and  see  what's  happened.  You'll  be 
perfectly  safe  here,  I  fancy." 

"Please,"  she  said  breathlessly — "do 
go.    Yes,  please." 

She  urged  him  with  frantic  ges- 
tures.   .    .  . 

He  hurried  back  to  the  front  of  the 
hotel.  By  now  it  was  burning  like  a 
bonfire;  already,  short  as  had  been 
the  time  since  the  overturning  of  the 
lamp,  the  entire  ground  floor  with  the 
exception  of  one  wing  was  a  roar- 
ing welter  of  flames,  while  the  fire 
had  leaped  up  the  main  staircase  and 
set  its  signals  in  the  windows  of  the 
upper  story. 

Iff  was  standing  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  entrance,  having 
pushed  his  way  through  the  tangle 
of  undergrowth  to  escape  the  scorch- 
ing heat  that  emanated  from  the 
building.  He  caught  sight  of  Staff 
approaching  and  waved  a  hand  to  him. 

"Greetings!"  he  cried  cheerfully, 
raising  his  voice  to  make  it  heard 
above  the  voice  of  the  conflagration. 
"Where's  Nelly?" 

Staff  exphiined.  "But  what  about 
Ismay?"  he  demanded. 

Iff  grinned  and  hung  his  head  as 
if  embarrassed,  rubbing  a  handker- 
chief over  the  smoke-stained  fingers 
of  his  right  hand. 

"I  got  him,"  he  said  simply. 

"You  left  him  in  there?" 

The  little  man  nodded  without  re- 
ply and  turned  alertly  to  engage  Mrs. 
Clover,  who  was  bearing  down  upon 
them  in  the  first  stages  of  hysterics. 
But  at  sight  of  Iff  she  pulled  up  and 
calmed  herself  a  trifle. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  "I'm  so  glad 
you're  safe,  sir!  I  was  asleep  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  fire  broke  out — and 
then  I  thought  I  heard  pistol  shots — 
and  I  didn't  know  but  somethin'  had 
happened  to  yoti — " 

"No,"  said  Iff  coolly;  "you  can  see 
I'm  all  riglu." 

".^nd  Eph,  sir?  Where's  my  hus- 
band?" she  shrieked. 

"Oh,"  said  Iff,  at  length  identify- 


ing the  woman.  "You'll  find  him 
down  at  the  dock — dead  drunk  in  the 
motorboat,"  he  told  her.  "If  I  were 
you  I'd  go  to  him  right  away." 

"But  whatever  will  we  do  for  a 
place  to  sleep  to-night?" 

"Help  yourself,"  Iff  replied  with  a 
generous  wave  of  his  hand.  "You've 
all  Pennymint  to  ask  shelter  of,  if 
you  can  manage  to  make  your  hus- 
band run  the  boat  across." 

"But  you — what'll  you  do?" 

"I've  another  boat  handy,"  Iff  ex- 
plained.    "We'll  go  in  that." 

"And  will  you  rebuild,  sir?" 

"No,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  don't  think 
so.  I  fancy  this  is  the  last  time  I'll 
ever  set  foot  on  Wreck  Island.  Now 
clear  out,"  he  added  with  a  sharp 
change  of  manner,  "and  see  if  you 
can't  sober  that  drunken  fool  up." 

Abashed,  the  woman  cringed  and 
turned  away.  Presently  she  broke 
into  a  clumsy  run  and  vanished  in 
the  direction  of  the  landing-stage. 

"You've  accepted  the  identity  of  Is- 
may," commented  Staff  disapprov- 
ingly, as  they  moved  off  together  to 
rejoin  Eleanor. 

"For  the  last  time,"  said  the  little 
man.  "Until  I  get  aboard  Bascom's 
boat  again,  only.  It's  the  easiest 
way." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

Iff  nodded  at  the  blazing  building. 
"That  wipes  out  all  scores,"  he  re- 
plied. "What  they  find  of  Cousin 
Artie  when  that  cools  off  won't  be 
enough  to  hold  an  inquest  over;  he 
will  be  simply  thought  to  have  dis- 
appeared, since  I  won't  return  to  this 
place.  And  that's  the  easiest  way; 
we  don't  got  any  use  for  inquests  at 
the  wind-up  of  this  giddy  dime 
novel!" 

The  light  of  the  great  fire  illumined 
not  only  all  the  island  but  the  waters 
for  miles  around  As  Bascom's  boat 
drew  away,  its  owner  called  Staff's 
attention  to  a  covey  of  sails,  glow- 
ing pink  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  mainland  as  thej'  stood  across 
the  arm  of  the  Sound  for  the  island. 

"Neighbors,"  said  Mr.  Bascom; 
"comin'  for  to  see  if  they  can  lend 
a  hand  or  snatch  a  souvenir  or  so, 
mebbe.'' 

Staff  nodded,  with  little  interest. 
Out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  he 
could  see  Iff  and  his  daughter,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat.  Iff  was 
talking  to  her  in  a  gentle,  subdued 
voice  strangely  "unlike  his  customary 
acrid  method  of  expression.  He  had 
an  arm  round  his  daughter's  should- 
ers; her  head  rested  on  his  

.Staff  looked  away,  back  at  the  shin- 
ing island.  He  could  not  grudge  the 
little  man  his  hour.  His  own  would 
come,  in  time.    .    .  . 

THE  END. 


Unfortunately,    the    name    of  the 
writer  of  this  classic  has  been  lost; 
Mule  in  the  barnyard. 
Lazy  and  sleek; 

Boy  with  a  pin  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
Creeps   up   behind   him   quiet   as  a 
mouse — 

Crepe  on  the  door  of  the  little  boy's 
house. 


A  patent  medicine  advertisement 
shouts,  "What's  indigestion?  Who 
Cares?  Listen."  If  somebody  really 
wants  to  know,  we  gladly  supply  the 
information  that  indigestion  is 
AWFUL,  and  that  we,  for  one,  care, 
but  we'll  be  hanged  if  we'll  listen  to 
anybody  who  advises  taking  forty- 
seven  bottles  of  herb  juice  for  it. 


Mother — Herbert,  you  mustn't  ask 
your  papa  so  many  questions.  They 
irritate  him. 

Herbert  (shaking  his  head) — It  ain't 
the  questions,  ma;  it's  the  answers  he 
can't  give  that  makes  him  sore!" 


A  Missouri  paper  favors  govern- 
ment ownership  of  beefsteak  and 
eggs.  The  only  objection  to  this, 
that  we  can  see,  is  that  it  would  take 
the  entire  army  and  navy  to  guard 
so  niuch  wealth. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Suggestions  for  Cake  Making 


TX  spite  of  the  fact  that  cakc-mak- 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  intricate 
branch  of  cookery,  almost  invariably 
the  novice  cook  chooses  this  for  her 
initial  experience. 

Cakes  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes — those  with  butter  and  those 
without.  To  the  former  class  be- 
longs the  great  majority  of  cakes 
such  as  cup  and  pound;  to  the  latter 
class  belongs  sponge  and  angel  food. 
These  cakes  differ  not  only  in  their 
ingredients  but  also  in  the  manner 
of  combining  these  ingredients. 

Success  in  cake  making  depends 
on  four  things.  First,  the  ingredients 
used;  second,  careful  measuring  and 
combining;  third,  pans  and  baking 
Utensils  used;  fourth,  regulating  the 
oven  during  the   baking  process. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  ingredients  for 
cakes  we  all  know  the  old  adage  that 
you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  from  a 
sow's  ear,  and  neither  can  you  make 
a  good  cake  from  poor  materials. 
For  shortening,  good  butter  is  most 
commonly  used,  but  experiment  has 
proved  that  there  are  other  materials 
which  give  equally  good  results.  Beef 
fat,  for  instance,  is  quite  as  good  as 
butter  and  very  much  cheaper.  You 
can  buy  flank  fat  for  3c  to  5c  a 
pound.  .\  good  method  of  rendering 
is  to  soak  it  in  salt  water  for  a  short 
time,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  try  out 
in  a  double  boiler.  A  mixture  of  lard 
and  butter  is  also  good,  and  some 
butter  substitutes,  such  as  oleomar- 
garine, are  used  with  good  results. 

Fresh  eggs,  of  course,  are  the  best. 
Packed  or  cold  storage  eggs  will  not 
beat  up  well,  and  may  spoil  the  cake. 

Pastry  flour  is  best  for  cakes,  as  it 
contains  more  starch  and  less  gluten 
than  bread  flour,  and  so  does  not 
form  such  a  compact  mass.  If  bread 
flour  is  used,  take  out  two  table- 
spoons from  each  cup  of  the  measure 
used.  Flours  difTer  greatly  in  thick- 
ening properties,  and  it  is  often  a 
good  plan  when  trying  a  new  flour  to 
make  a  small  "trial"  cake  first. 

To  mix  sponge  cakes  separate 
yolks  from  white  of  eggs.  Beat 
yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored; 
add  sugar  gradually  and  continue 
beating;  then  add  flavoring.  Beat 
whites  until  they  will  stick  to  the 
dish  turned  upside  down,  and  add  to 
the  first  mixture.  Mix  and  sift  flour 
with  salt,  and  cut  and  fold  in  at  the 
last.  Do  not  beat'  after  folding  in 
the  flour,  so  as  not  to  break  the  air 
bubbles   already  formed. 

The  old-fashioned  method  for  mix- 
ing butter  cakes  consists  of  cream- 
ing the  butter  very  thoroughly  in  an 
earthen  bowl,  using  a  wooden  spoon; 
add  sugar  gradually  and  continue 
beating.  Add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten 
until  light,  then  alternate  liquid  and 
flour,  add  flavoring,  and  lastly  the 
egg  whites  beaten  until  dry.  If  this 
method  is  used  remember  never  to 
stir  the  cake  after  the  eggs  are  add- 
ed: the  last  motion  must  be  a  beating 
one.  Experiment  has  proved  that  a 
cake  of  as  fine  a  texture  can  be  made 
by  putting  all  ingredients  together 
w^ithout  beating  and  giving  the  whole 
a  thorough  beating  at  once.  This 
method  may  be  useful  in  some  cases, 
but  generally  it  has  been  found  to 
require  more  strength  and  is  there- 
fore more  difficult  to  make_  the  beat- 
ing as  thorough  as  is  required  for  a 
good  mixing  of  all  the  ingredients. 
Butter  warmed  to  room  temperature 
will  be  found  to  cream  easier,  how- 
ever, do  not  allow  the  butter  to  melt 
as  it  then  becomes  oily  rather  than 
creamy.  Baking  powder  should  al- 
ways be  sifted  with  the  flour.  When 
fruit  is  added  to  cake  it  should  be 
dredged  with  some  of  the  flour  and 
added  to  the  batter  just  before  add- 
ing the    whites  of  the  eggs. 

The  pans  should  be  greased  with 
melted  fat  or  clarified  butter  (i.  e., 


butter  melted  and  the  salt  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom).  Dredge  slight- 
ly with  a  little  extra  flour.  Some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  line  the  pans 
with  greased  paper.  In  filling  pans 
have  the  mixture  come  well  to  the 
corners  and  sides  of  the  pans,  leav- 
ing a  slight  depression  in  the  center, 
and  when  baked  the  cake  will  be  per- 
fectly flat  on  top.  Cake  pans  should 
be  fdlcd  nearly  two-thirds  full  if  cake 
is  expected  to  rise  to  top  of  pan. 

Regulation  of  the  oven  heat  de- 
pends on  the  oven.  Xo  rules  can  ab- 
solutely be  depended  on  for  testing 
the  heat,  as  no  two  ovens  bake  the 
same.  The  following  suggestions 
may  help:  Arrange  your  fire  so  that 
it  will  not  need  replenishing  during 
the  cake  baking  process.  A  mod- 
erate oven  will  burn  a  piece  of  paper 
brown  in  five  minutes;  a  hot  oven  in 
three  minutes.  The  best  way  is  to 
test  by  the  hand.  Use  a  moderate 
oven  for  sponge  cakes  and  butter 
cakes  baked  in  loaves. 

A  cake  is  done  when: 

1.  It  shrinks  from  the  pan. 

2.  A  knitting  needle  or  toothpick 
comes  out  clean. 

;i.  It  springs  back  into  place  when 
pressed   lightly  with  the  finger. 

In  the  baking  process  divide  the 
time  into  four  parts.  The  first  quar- 
ter cake  should  begin  to  rise;  second 
quarter  it  should  continue  rising  and 
begin  to  brown;  third  quarter  it 
should  continue  browning;  fourth 
quarter  it  should  finish  baking  and 
shrink  from  the  sides  of  pan.  Keep 
moderate  temperature  through  the 
first  three  quarters,  and  reduce  it  the 
last  quarter. 

A  cake  is  tough  when  it  is  beaten 
after  the  egg  whites  are  added,  or 
when  bread  flour  is  used,  or  when 
too  little  shortening  is  ijsed. 

Cake  is  coarse  when  it  is  baked 
too  quickly,  or  when  too  much  bak- 
ing powder  is  used,  or  w-hen  the 
sugar  used  is  coarse. 

A  cake  falls  when  it  is  jarred  sud- 
denly during  the  baking  process; 
when  too  much  shortening  is  used; 
when  removed  too  soon  from  the 
pan;  when  the  oven  is  too  cold  while 
baking,  or  when  the  oven  is  too  hot. 

A  cake  cracks  on  top  when  the 
oven  is  so  hot  a  crust  forms  before 
the  cake  has  a  chance  to  finish  rising, 
or  when  too  much  flour  has  been 
used. 


Now  an  Odorless  Cabbage 

A  new  Chinese  odorless  cabbage, 
introduced  into  this  country  from  the 
Shantung  province  of  China,  has  been 
grown  on  experimental  plots  near 
Washington.  The  odorless  cabbage 
is  rated  as  a  great  delicacy  by  those 
who  have  tasted  it.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  China  by  the  plant  explorers 
of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture. 
Besides  lacking  the  cabbage  smell,  it 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
a  very  rapid  grower. 

The  Chinese  cabbage  is  diflferent  in 
shape  from  the  domestic  varieties, 
being  long  and  narrow.  It  also  re- 
quires a  different  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  seeds  of  the  common  cab- 
bage are  planted  in  the  early  spring 
in  a  hot  bed  or  cold  frame,  and  the 
young  plants  are  set  out  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  seeds  of 
the  new  Chinese  cabbage,  however, 
are  planted  during  the  first  week  of 
August  in  the  open  ground,  and  they 
head  up  in  the  early  w-inter. 

The  vegetable  is  adaptable  to  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  domestic  cabbage  will  grow, 
and  where  the  soil  is  rich  enough  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  plant  may  be 
forced.  For  men  who  are  engaged  in 
intensive  farming)  this  cabbage  is 
likely  to  become  popular.  A  grower 
can  raise  a  crop  of  spinach  and  pos- 
sibly a  crop  of  snap  beans  before  he 
plants  the  cabbage  seeds  in  August. 


California 


^  Is  a  land  of  valleys  and 
the  advantages  it  offers  to 
the  farmer  are  dependable. 

^  Water  for  irrigation  comes 
from  mountain  streams  and 
a  vast  underflows. 

^  The  climatic  conditions 
insure  larger  returns  per  acre 
than  is  possible  in  less  fa- 
vored localities. 

^  There  is  also  the  benefit  of 
a  great  variety  of  products. 

^  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation into  California  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Write  to  any  of  our  agents  for  Map, 
Folders    and    Illustrated  Literature. 

Southern  Pacific 


LIVESTOCK 


Have  You 
Livestock 
You  Want 
to  Sell? 


BREEDERS 

— AND— 

OWNERS 


Do  You 
Want  to 
Buy 
Livestock  ? 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  breeders 
of  pure-bred  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  offers  you  co- 
operation in  your  efforts  to 

Build  Up  Your  Herd 

or  to  dispose  of  your  surplus  stock. 

Livestock  is  the  life  of  the  farm.  Orchard  and  Farm  gives  you 
valuable  hints  in  every  issue  on  its  care  and  management.  Our 
new  livestock  folder  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains 
something  every  farmer  and  breeder  should  know. 

Address  Livestock  Department 

ORCHARD  \  FARM 


Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco 
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/         TKe  Use  Of  \ 

Hercules  Dynamite 

On  rarm,Orchard  and  Ranch 


Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor 


Will  demonstrate  the 
following  at  the  Sacra- 
mento meet.  May  7, 
8  and  9.     :     :  : 


ows  in  any  kind  or  any 
jondition  of  soil. 


-o- 


-o- 

Dperates  whether  the  soil  is 
rain-soaked,  sun-baked  or 
lormal. 

-o- 

Cnows  no  such  thing  as 
ailure. 

-o- 

■*roved  these  things 
it  Fresno  where  the  space 

lloted  to  it  was  more 
completely  plowed  than 
iny  other — though  it  rained 
md  rained  hard  nearly  the 

ntire  three  days, 
-o- 

rhe  light  sandy  loam 
vas  like  mush  in  every  low 
pot. 

f  et  the  Yuba  Ball  Tread 
Jid  its  .work — and  did  it 
Yell. 

.Vatch  the  Herculean 
3warf  in  operation  at  Sac- 
amento. 

Y'uba  Ball  Tread  Tractors 
^ill  plow,  harrow,  seed, 
laul,  pump — in  fact,  do 
iny  farm  work  for  which 
here  are  facilities, 
-o- 

Write  for  illustrations  and 
particulars. 


IfUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

General  Offices 
(33  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Works 
Marysville,  California 


THE  series  of  bulletins 
on  dynamite  which  will 
appear  in  this  publication 
are  published  with  one  aim  in 
view — to  give  you  intelligent 
and  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  the  large  place  dyna- 
mite can  be  made  to  fill  in 
your  work. 

Every  statement  made  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  Hercules 
Dynamite  will  be  absolutely 
accurate  and  based  on  results 
obtained  in  actual  field  work. 
The  various  diagrams  and 
plans  will  show  the  best 
methods  of  using  dynamite. 
The  illustrations  showing  the 
results  obtained  from  the 
employment  of  Hercules 
Dynamite  will  be  copied  from 
actual  photographs. 

We  are  always  glad  to  give 
any  information  or  assistance 
to  those  interested  in  the  use 
of  dynamite.  Thousands  of 
men  whose  interests  are  the 
same  as  yours  are  saving  time, 
labor,  and  money  by  its  use. 
What  is  equally  important, 
they  are  getting  better  results. 

We  urge  that  in  justice  to 
yourself  and  your  work,  you 
send  for  a  book  which  we  have 
published,  entitled,  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation."  Use  the 
coupon  in  the  corner  of  this 
announcement. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 
Chronicle  Buililine, 

SAN  FRAJNCISCO.  CAt. 
Please  send  me  a  Ircc  copy  of  your  book, 
"Pro^reaaive  Cultivation."   1  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


Tree  Planting 

The  two  illustrations  above  show 
fully  the  value  of  using  dynamite  in 
planting  trees.  These  drawings  are 
exact  copies  of  photographs  of  two 
trees  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  orchard.  The  one  on 
the  left  was  planted  in  a  spaded 
hole,  the  other  in  a  dynamited  hole. 
The  growth  and  development  of 
the  latter  is  almost  twice  that  of 
the  former.  This  difference  always 
shows  when  Hercules  Dynamite  is 
used. 

The  ground  is  thoroughly  broken 
up.  The  roots  have  a  chance  to 
spread  in  a  natural  manner.  Also 
the  work  of  planting  is  done  more 
quickly  and  at  less  expense.  In 
"Progressive  Cultivation"  are  given 
interesting  details  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  Hercules  Dynamite  for 
tree  planting.  Arc  you  familiar 
with  the  method  and  its  results.'' 

Stump  Blasting 

Every  man  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  pulling  stumps  without  the 
aid-  of  dynamite  knows  only  too 
well  the  amount  of  labor  and  time 
involved. 

When  you  have  land  to  clear, 
use  Hercules  Dynamite.  You  not 
only  save  labor  and  time — and,  as 
a  result,  money — but  you  also  thor- 
oughly break  up  the  subsoil  and 
very  effectively  prepare  the  land 
for  cultivation. 

The  diagram  given  shows  the 
best  way  of  removing  one  kind  of 
stump,  that  with  matted,  spreading 
roots.  When  dynamiting  a  stump 
with  a  tap  root  the  charge  should 
be  placed  differently  to  get  the 
best  results.  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion" tells  just  how  stumps  of  vari- 
ous kinds  can  be  most  readily 
removed. 


(iDWiiilinilMltlln.,, 


liliiiiiv/'iAiUii.w/Mi);fiji 


»  CHAR6E  PBOPERIV  PLAOtC  ?0R  SLASTIliO  A  .STUHP 


Drainage  Work 

The  draining  of  swamps  and 
ponds  can  be  done  better  with 
Hercules  Dynamite  than  by  any 
other  means.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  dynamite  may  be 
used.  We  have  room  to  illustrate 
only  one  of  them  —  the  crater 
method.  By  this  method  the  hard 
soil  forming  the  bed  of  the  swamp 
is  broken  up  and  the  water  drains 
off  through  the  loose  stratum  below. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  full 
details  with  regard  to  drainage 
work  with  dynamite  arc  given. 


HARC 


PERVIOUS  STRATUM 
BIA5TED  CRATER  FOR  ORAINING.  SWAMPS  AND  POHSS 


What  Is  Said  About  Traction  Engines 

on  Pages  6  and  7,  in  this  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  should  interest  every  progressive 
farmer  in  California.  The  demonstration  of  tractors  at  West  Sacramento,  May  7,  8 
and  9,  will  show  all  types  of  machines.  


Twin  City  "40"  Oil  Tractor  Equipped  With  Flat  Wheel  Attachment 

Fits  the  same  axle  and  is  intercliangeable  witli  re^lar  round  wheel. 

MAKES  TWO  TRACTORS  IN  ONE 

The  TAvin  City  Flat  Wheel  Attachment  is  a  radical  im- 
provement and  the  principle  upon  which  it  operates  diirfcrs 
greatly  from  any  other  of  its  type. 

Essentially  this  flat  wheel  consists  of  a  steel  framework 
with  a  manganese  steel  shoe  over  6}^  feet  long  reinforcing  its 
lower  side.  This  frame  resembles  a  sled  runner  in  its  construc- 
tion and  method  of  mounting  upon  the  rear  axle  of  the  Tractor, 
and  travels  upon  a  series  of  steel  rollers  whose  bearings  are 
fastened  to  the  backs  of  the  wheel  treads.  These  treads  arc 
fastened  to  the  links  of  a  pair  of  endless  chains  carried  by  large 
sprockets.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to  furnish  in  every  kind  of  soft 
ground  a  foundation  for  the  series  of  rollers  upon  which  the 
Tractor  travels. 

This  attachment  has  been  tested  with  the  success  that  has 
marked  the  development  of  the  entire  line  of 

TWIN  CITY  TRACTORS 

Twin  City  Oil  Tractors  are  built  in  four  sizes — a  size  for  every  kind  of  work.  Twin  City  "15"— Twin  City  "25" 
— Twin  City  "40" — Twin  City  "GO."  All  sizes  are  equipped  to  use  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate.  Twin  City  Trac- 
tors have  made  a  great  record  of  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  Is  the  One  Tractor  That  Stands  on  a  Far  With  the  Highest  Grade  Automobile 

Low  cost  of  upkeep — low  repair  bills — durability — economy  ef  operation — ease  of  access  to  every  part — adaptability  for 
all  work — surplus  power — are  features  that  mean  most  to  you  in  a  tractor  investment. 

Examine  the  Twin  City  steel  plate  frame — that  superb  heavy  duty  four-cylinder  motor — that  force  feed  oiling  sys- 
tem— that  compact  inclosed  coolins;  system — that  automobile  type  of  axle  which  makes  for  easy  steering.  It  won't  take 
you  long  to  find  the  reason  for  superiority. 

The  Twin  City  Is  the  Greatest  Tractor  Value  on  the  Market  To-Day 

Write  for  information  about  these  Tractors  and  the  Twin  City  "40"  Flat  wheel  attachment. 

3IAXUFACTI  KED  BY 

Minneapolis  Steel  (Si  Machinery  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

A.  L.  L.aw,  Western  Representative  1  405  K  Street,  Sacramento 


STANDARD  IRRIGATION  GATES 


STANDARD  DROP  GATE 

Made  al.so  of  Genuine  Open  Hearth  Iron  that  is  non-corro- 
sive and  rust-resisting.    A  gate  that  is  perfect  in  its  design  and 
workmanship.    After  or  before  installation  will  not 
break,  bend  or  jam  out  of  shape.    Size  of  opening  ad- 
justable to  quarter  of  an  inch,  making  this  very  eco- 
nomical where  water  is 
scarce,  and  can  be  set 
accurately   to  prevent 
flooding. 

Illustrations  show 
exact  type  of  construc- 
tion. Made  in  8  to  24 
inches  diameter. 

Cut  on  left  sbows 
gate  open. 


Cut  on  right 
shows  gate 
closed. 


This  Standard  Gate  is  built  entirely  of  Genuine  Open  Hearth 
Iron — no  wood  in  it.  It  operates  automatically  by  having  its 
valve  set  to  swing  according  to  pressure  of  water  in  front  or  be- 
hind it.  Valve  can  be  weighted  to  operate  stiffly  as  desired. 
Designed  for  use  with  Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  for  letting  in 
or  taking  out  water — a  gate  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  Made  of 
Non-Corrosive,  Rust-Resisting  Iron,  in  sizes  8  to  24  inches. 

For  full  information  regarding  sizes,  prices,  and  to  insure  quick  delivery  before  the  rush  season,  write  to 


Standard  Automatic  Flood  Gate 


Illustrations  Show 
Construction 

Cut  on  left 
shows  gat* 
open. 


Cut  on  right 
shows  gate 
closed. 


Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co. 


516  Rialto  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


737  Laurence  St. 
Los  Angeles 


See  This  Space  Next  Issue 
for  Advertisement  of 
Small  Orchard  Flume 
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Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$1.00  a  Year 


A  Silo  to  Promote  the  Prosperity  of  a  San  Joaquin  Dairy 


Delivers  100 
Cents  fai 
SERVICE 
For  Everj 
Dollar 
Invested 


ITF  you  want  an  en^;::^  cn.it  ;s  built  for 
I  I  exacting,  dependable  service — that  is 
f  economical  in  first  cost  and  cost  of 
runninii — one  thnt  runsso  true  and  stnooth 
aad  steady  and  QUIET  that  you  can  just 
forgei  her— HERE'S  YOUR  ENGINE. 

Built  For  Old  Customers  First 

TCfttTrtit^fona         Engrlnes  rtebt  np  from 

^ '   ~   the  raw  material  are  built 

complete  in  our  own  factory.  They  are  shipped 
all  over  the  world  to  our  regrular  customers — to 
men  needins  a  dependable  tr-uble-proof  ensrine 
to  operate    i7;»j/7<-t//to/7,7  Well-Drilling  Ma- 

 chinery.  Naturally 

these  men  (ret  absolutely  th?  be«t  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  devise.  And  we've  been  in  the  business 
for  over  45  years.  Today  men  say  no  engines  excel 
U>e  JCJnr/T^rKmo  i°  durability  and  simpllc- 
 ity  of  constmctiOD. 

Magneto  Free 

We  don't  tell  you  ours  is  the  only  good  gas  en- 
gine. But  with  its  wonderful  buiH-in  gear  driven 
tnaeneto — furnished  with  all  engines  orer  1 'A  H.  P. 
— with  other  striking  advantages — with  the  same 
standards  of  quality  adhered  to  that  bare  put  the 
name  Armstrong  to  the  rery  lYont — we  DO  claim 
that  it  is  close  to  perfection.  After  comparatiTe 
tests  side  by  side  with  other  engines,  they  haTe 
seemed  to  nut  the  Armstrong  Engine  IN  A  CLASS 
BY  ITSELF. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Full  Facts— Owners  of 
y7t*mr\ft*<ynxy  Engrincs    get  real  protec- 

I .  tion.   The  written  gruarantee 

Colngr  with  each  ensrlne  Is  the  strongrest  indication 
of  unequalled  Quality  ever  submitted  by  a  man- 
ufacturer. 

If  you  need  an  engrine,  you  should  at  once  write 

II-  -  ^  ^  I  us.  JuGt  say  "Send  ■  i 
Tmraol  Armstron^Facts." 


I  Horsepower 


Do  it  today. 


Armstrone  Manufaciurini!  Co. 

403  San  Pedro  St.  Los  Anseles,  CaL 
Home  Office  &  Factory,  Watsrioo,  towa;  Cstab.  1M7 

Norman  B.  Miller,  Distributor 
B03      Market  Street  San  Francioco,  CaL 


'Jsetht 
Cheapest 
Pumping  Power 

Let  the  free  wind  pump  yonr  water.  Doa^t  j 
OK  expensive  fasolinc  or  wear  your  life  out  [ 
[  on  a  pump.    Get  a 

STAR  WINDMILL 

[  that  will  save  boars  of  drodecry  aod  bun- 
\  dreds  of  dollars  in  fuel  bilit.  It  laits  loneer  J 
than  any  other  pumpine  power,  often  eir-  J 
inn  25  10  40  years  service.  SEND  FOR  / 
'free  book  about  ibe  STAR. 

Pacific  Hardware 
„     *    Steel  Co. 
Pncihc  Coast  Uistrilmters, 
704  7th  St..  3.  F. 
Los  Angelea. 


Susli£id  Cali&rma 


Good  Timber  and 
"Bone  Dry'* 

The  ftiuhford  is  the  ationgest  and  lighteat 
running  wagon  in  the  world— it  is  the  most 
ealisfactoiy  to  the  user — will  stand  the 
roughest  usage.  Note  the  position  oj  the 
"outer  bearing**  block  on  both  front  and 
rear  axles.  "Outer  bearing"  axles  increase 
the  carrying  capacity  notless  than  259i>.  It 
is  absoiutcly  impossible  to  break  en  axle 
with  this  outer  bearing,  nor  is  there  any 
<Ianger  oi  the  axles  being  sprung. 
Send  (or  Literaluro 

The  H.  C  Shaw  Company 

Wholesale  Distribiitera 

52  N.  California  St..  Stockloo,  Cal. 
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BIG  M01MEY'"i»^- 
OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  woilr,  with  tkc 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 


Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  It 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  inn 
sleimoperitesiiandeaiilT  moves 

:eptbsrd  rock,  and  it  drilli  th«t 
tower  or  siskint.  rotate!  lu  o»n 
drill.  luy  Mrms;  wrtUloi 
■  catalog. 

LUU  MfK.  Co. 

Dept.    1.  fSIS  Third  St., 
Ban  Francisco 


SHAWSTOCKTON 
HEADER  GEARS 


Built  of  best  materials,  well  propor. 
tioned.  Strongly  clipped,  braced  and 
ironed  throughout  Years  of  success- 
ful service  have  demonstrated  its 
fitness  to  withstand  the  trying  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Western  States. 
Built  in  sizes  and  weights  to  stiit  all 
demands.    Fully  guaranteed. 

Fofl  Dmcriptiona  Upon  Rcquast 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Wkolesalc  Distributers 

S2  N.  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
Stockton,  California 
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The  Silo  a  Livestock  Fundamental 


THE  silo  is  going  to  be  a  funda- 
mental factor  on  the  new  and 
improved  dairy  ranch  in  California 
and  on  the  stock  ranch  of  almost 
every  kind.  Alfalfa  is  forever  to  be 
the  basis  for  livestock  feeding,  corn 
is  to  be  a  very  important  supplement, 
and  the  silo  a  means  of  combining 
the  two  to  best  advantage  and  aiding 
feeding  methods  in  various  other 
ways.  It  is  time  now  to  put  out 
some  silage  crops,  and  to  give  most 
attention  to  the  subject. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  silo  was  con- 
sidered a  freak  in  -California,  a  hobby 
of  a  lot  of  impractical  theorists  or 
of  dairymen  with  a  fancy  trade  and 
lots  of  money  to  spend.  The  idea 
was  partly  justified  by  the  fact  that 
a  good  proportion  of  the  silos  first 
erected  were  more  or  less  of  a  fizzle, 
mostly  owing  to  poor  workmanship 
or  management.  At  the  present  time 
silos  can  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
California  and  are  considered  a  high- 
ly desirable  feature  with  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Except  for  the  few  who  have 
erred  in  design  or  workmanship, 
practically  every  dairyman  owning 
a  silo  is  enthusiastic  over  its  suc- 
cess. Except  where  an  expensive 
kind  was  built  nearly  every  dairy- 
man who  has  managed  well  has 
found  that  the  cost  of  the  structure 
has  been  less  than  he  first  figured. 
What  Is  a  SUo? 
A  silo  resembles  an  overgrown 
barrel  or  hot  water  boiler,  averaging 
about  30  feet  in  height  and  15  or  18 
feet  in  diameter,  open  on  top,  or 
with  a  roof,  but  tight  everywhere 
else,  except  where  facilities  for  open- 
ing to  take  out  the  silage  are  left 
along  the  side.  It  is  used  to  store 
green  food  rather  than  hay,  the 
green  material  fermenting  to  make 
kind  of  a  saurkraut,  only  it  is  de- 
rived from  corn,  alfalfa,  or  some 
such  crop  rather  than  cabbage.  The 
material  is  chopped  fine  when  put  in 
storage  and  packs  down  so  tightly 
that  an  immense  tonnage  can  be  kept 
in  comparatively  small  space. 

Silos  can  be  made  of  concrete, 
concrete  blocks,  staves  or  of  studding 
lined  with  resaw  and  building  paper. 
The  concrete  silos  are  expensive  and 
durable,  being  erected  mainly  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  spend 
money  to  have  a  fine,  permanent 
structure..  Stave  silos  with  a  poor 
type  of  stave  have  given  the  stave 
silo  a  bad  name  in  California,  but 
stave  silos  of  the  right  kind  for 
California  give  excellent  service,  are 
inexpensive,  easy  to  erect  and  care 
for,  and  can  be  taken  down  and 
erected  elsewhere,  a  point  for  the 
tenant  dairyman  to  consider. 

Then  there  is  the  common,  home 
made  silo,  with  frame  of  2x3  or  2x4 
studding  lined  with  a  layer  of  half 
inch  lumber,  a  layer  of  good  build- 
ing or  roofing  paper,  and  a  second 
layer  of  resaw. 

Method  of  Construction. 

If  a  person  erects  a  stave  silo  or 
a  concrete  block  silo,  he  can  get  in- 
structions along  with  it,  but  for  the 
ordinary  resaw  silo  that  is  built  en- 
tirely on  the  ranch  with  lumber 
bought  from  the  lumber  yard,  the 
following  few  suggestions  on  con- 
struction may  be  of  value.   The  silo 


can  be  built  from  ground  level,  but 
had  better  be  sunk  in  the  ground 
four  or  five  feet  for  stability,  for 
greater  convenience  in  filling,  and  as 
making  the  bottom  tighter.  A  con- 
crete foundation  is  highly  desirable, 
but  not  essential. 
The  studding  are  set  a  foot  apart. 


center  measurement,  or  a  little  more 
and  one  left  out  for  the  doors  used 
for  removing  silage.  This  leaves 
space  for  the  doors  about  two  feet 
wide. 

The  frame  of  the  silo  is  braced  and 
lining  nailed  on  as  far  up  as  a  man 
can  work.  As  a  usual  thing  the  silo 
is  erected  about  the  time  that  the 
material  is  ready  to  put  into  it  and  as 
a  result  the  carpenters  can  stand  on 
the  silage  as  they  work  and  thus  all 
trouble  in  erecting  scaffolding  is 
saved. 

Redwood  or  Oregon  pine  resaw  six 
or  eight  inches  wide  is  nailed  on  as 
neatly  as  possible  to  prevent  leak- 
age. To  bar  out  the  air  as  securely 
as  possible  building  paper  is  put  on 
under  this  and  the  universal  opinion 
is  coming  to  be  that  the  extra  price 
spent  for  good  paper  is  well  spent. 
In  fact  good  roofing  paper  is  highly 
advised.  Air  will  leak  through  the 
resaw   and   spoil   ordinary  building 


paper  in  time,  but  good  roofing  paper 
will  hold  it  out.  Then  there  is  an- 
other layer  of  resaw.  Needless  to 
say,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  have 
the  resaw  C9ver  the  cracks  in  the 
first  layer  or  only  the  paper  will  be 
be  left  to  protect  the  silage.  For 
strength    it  is  necessary    to  break 


joints  in  nailing  the  resaw  on. 
When,  after  some  seasons  the  resaw 
splits  a  bit  and  cracks  form,  a  second 
lining  of  building  paper  can  be  put 
on  and  a  third  lining  of  resaw  to 
tighten  the  silo  up  again. 

One  effective  method  of  putting 
on  resaw  is  to  start  it  at  a  slight 
angle  at  the  bottom  like  a  screw  so 
that  when  the  circuit  is  completed 
the  second  width  of  resaw  will  fit 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  one. 
In  this  way  the  carpenters  just  keep 
nailing  it  on  without  having  to  fit 
joints  every  course. 

Doors  are  left  about  every  five  or 
six  feet  and  are  about  two  feet 
square.  The  edges  are  beveled  to  fit 
into  the  frame  and  the  pressure  of 
the  silage  from  the  inside  keeps 
them  tight.  A  2x6  can  replace  the 
2x3  or  2x4  at  each  side  of  the  row 
of  doors.  To  prevent  leakage  some 
good  tough  paper  is  put  over  the 
cracks  when  the  silo  is  filled.  There 


generally  is  some  leakage  and  some 
silage  spoiled.  Stave  and  other 
manufactured  silos,  however,  have 
very  tight  doors  and  there  is  less  in- 
jury in  this  way. 

It  generally  is  unnecessary  in  in- 
terior California  to  have  a  roof, 
though  the  more  rain  the  more  need 
of  covering.  A  roof  is  always  good 
though,  and  as  a  protection  to  the 
resaw  it  is  a  benefit  to  have  an  out- 
side lining,  which  is  more  often 
omitted  than  used. 

Silo  and  Silage  Costs. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  a  silo 
of  the  common  sort  can  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton. 
Really  the  cost  will  average  quite  a 
bit  more,  labor  considered,  though 
the  larger  the  silo,  the  less  cost  per 
ton.  Mr.  Reitt  of  Tulare  at  t:.e 
State  Dairy  convention,  stated  that 
he  built,  for  some  neighbors,  a  225 
ton  silo,  measuring  20  by  32  feet  and 
the  bill  for  the  entire  work  for  build- 
ing the  silo,  the  lumber,  and  putting 
in  the  225  tons  of  silage  was  $185. 

C.  G.  McFarland  of  Tulare  in- 
forms us  that  the  material  for  a 
73  ton  silo  14  by  28  feet,  cost  $73, 
and  labor  of  building  about  $18.  A. 
A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  states  that  a 
108  ton  silo,  14  by  32  feet,  redwood 
studding  and  resaw  and  concrete 
foundation,  cost  $128  for  material. 
J.  C.  Stall  of  Tulare  used  2x4  Ore- 
gon pine  for  studding  and  Oregon 
pine  resaw  and  a  200  ton  silo,  meas- 
uring 20  feet  in  diameter  by  32  feet 
in  height,  cost  him  $250.  All  these 
figures  as  to  capacity  were  given  by 
the  owners  and  evidently  there  is 
some  difference  in  method  of  cal- 
culating same.  A  rough  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  a  resaw  silo 
would  be  $1.25  per  ton,  labor  and 
material.  It  is  stated  tl;  material 
can  be  raised  and  put  into  the  silo 
for  $2.00  per  ton.  It  may  be  so,  ac- 
cording to  method  of  figuring,  but 
no  one  would  care  to  sell  silage  at 
that  figure.  Even  so,  when  silage 
often  is  worth  as  much  as  alfalfa 
hay,  weight  for  weight,  it  can  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  cheap  proposition. 
A  special  cutter  and  filler  is  needed 
to  fill  the  silo,  but  this  can  be  run 
by  any  good  engine  or  electric  motor 
and  used  on  many  silos. 

Some  Silo  Advantages. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  a  silo 
is  probably  that  it  provides  green 
food  for  the  stock.  Although  silage 
is  not  fresh  food,  it  is  juicy  like 
green  food  and  the  cattle  are  often 
as  fond  of  it  as  they  are  of  the 
green  material  itself.  It  has  every 
good  effect  that  there  is  to  green 
food,  which  is  saying  a  whole  lot. 
Cows  give  so  much  more  milk  when 
fed  green  stuff  and  are  in  such  bet- 
ter trim  that  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  thus  saves  pasturing  and  so 
gives  a  much  higher  production  per 
acre  and  removes  danger  and  trouble 
from  bloat,  both  of  which  are  im- 
mense value  to  the  dairyman.  It 
lets  all  the  alfalfa  be  fed  as  hay, 
which  is  a  big  saving  in  labor  over 
cutting  and  feeding  green  alfalfa. 

It  enables  a  better  combination  of 
feeds  to  be  given  than  on  the  ordin- 

(CoDtlnued  on  Page  Thlrty-Slz). 


As  Silage  Corn  Is  Often  Worth  Its  Weight  in  .Vlfalfa  Hay. 
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Right  Pruning  and  Navel  Quality 


Smyrna  Fig  Thrift  in  California 


T  X  the  summary  of  factors  afifecting 
the  quality  of  oranges  in  the 
April  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
pruning  was  merely  one  point  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  important,  and  what 
is  more,  the  majority  of  orange 
growers  either  disagree  with  or  ig- 
nore many  of  the  main  points  spoken 
of  here. 

The  kind  of  pruning  discussed 
right  here  in  its  effect  on  quality  does 
not  relate  particularly  to  the  shaping 
of  the  tree,  the  height  the  branches 
are  kept  off  the  ground,  the  amount 
of  daylight  that  is  let  into  the  cen- 
ter, or  anything  like  that;  it  relates 
especially  and  particularly  to  the  re- 
moval of  sucker  wood  on  the  ground 
that  it  produces  an  inferior  quality 
of  frui'i  in  less  than  normal  quantity 
and  causes  deterioration  ia  the  whole 
tree. 

This  is  not  standard  doctrine  in 
orange  districts.  It  was  first  set 
forth  by  Charles  A.  Dewey  of  Upland 
several  years  ago  and  has  met  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  the  majority 
ever  since,  and  vigorous  support  from 
a  minority  that  continues  to  increase 
and  to  feel  more  sure  of  their  ground. 

The  idea  applies  particularly  to  the 
navel  orange,  which  is  a  highly  re- 
fined and  delicate  fruit,  the  normal 
wood  of  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
different  from  vigorous  sucker  wood 
than  the  wood  of  the  more  vigorous 
growing  Valencia,  lemon  or  pomelo. 
Theory  in  Brief. 

The  theory  in  brief  as  it  relates  to 
the  Washington  navel  and  perhaps  in 
much  less  degree  to  other  citrus 
fruits,  is  that  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  wood  sent  forth  from  navel 
orange  trees;  the  normal,  true  to 
type  fruit  wood,  and  the  sucker  wood 
which  occasionally  develops  when 
the  light  strikes  the  bark,  or  at  some 
other  time.  The  fact  is  too  apparent 
for  remark  that  suckers  or  water 
sprouts  do  come  forth  frequently  and 
that  they  are  of  different  type  from 
the  regular  young  growth  coming  out 
on  the  twigs.  Most  people  ignore 
the  difference  in  large  part,  never 
thinking  but  what  these  suckers 
after  they  harden  up  are  exactly  the 
same  in  quality  as  the  regular 
normal  growth.  The  Dewey  theory 
is  that  they  are  of  different  nature 
from  time  of  origin  onward  as  long 
as  the  tree  endures  and  that  being  of 
different  qualitj',  they  bear  in  differ- 
ent amount  and  the  fruit  is  actually 
of  different  quality  afso.  The  good 
wood,  being  of  normal  origin  and 
nature,  is  a  better  producer  and  the 
quality  of  fruit  better;  the  sucker 
wood,  being  of  more  vigorous  nature 
and  rather  a  reversion  to  wild  type, 
departs  more  from  normal  in  pro- 
ductivity and  quality,  being  inferior 
in  both  points. 

The  good  wood  is  different  from 
sucker  wood  in  following  the  navel 
type  in  growth.  It  comes  from  a 
bud  selected  from  a  good  navel  tree 
and  from  a  part  of  the  tree  normal 
in  every  respect.  The  growth  is  of 
the  true  navel  character  in  growing 
crossways  and  downwards. 

Sucker  wood  is  more  of  an  up- 
standing, vigorous  type,  growing  up- 
wards and  outwards,  the  stems  are 
straighter,  the  grain  straighter  and 
more  open.  It  makes  a  greater 
growth  than  normal  navel  growth, 
and  probably  is  somewhat  more 
thorny. 

A  fact  clearly  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  if  this  theory  of  sucker  wood 
being  inferior  is  true,  trees  propa- 
gated from  buds  taken  from  sucker 
wood  will  be  inferior  in  productivity 
and  quality  of  fruit.  Although  there 
may  not  be  a  real  sucker  in  the  tree, 
it  yet  will  be  in  a  way  sucker 
wood  on  account  of  its  origin  and  a 
person  should  be  as  careful  of  the 


source  of  his  trees  as  of  the  pruning 
after  the  trees  are  there. 

Admitting,  then,  that  there  are  two 
types  of  wood  which  may  appear  in 
a  navel  tree,  true  fruit  wood  and  the 
sucker  wood,  the  final  point  remains, 
Does  the  fruit  follow  the  wood?  In 


TT  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  it 
was  found  that  Smyrna  figs  could 
be  profitably  grown  in  California. 
How  successful  they  can  be  is  shown 
from  the  accompanying  photograph 
of  a  twenty-ninc-year-old  Smyrna  fig 


^Lndcr  the  Spreading  fig  Tree"  in  V«rf        I.  M.  Parlicr. 


Other  words,  Is  the  fruit  produced  on 
sucker  wood  inferior  to  that  borne 
on  normal  wood?  The  majority  has 
either  never  thought  of  it  or  says 
that  there  is  no  difference.  The  mi- 
nority says  that  inferior  fruit  is  pro- 
duced on  inferior  wood.  The  theory 
of  the  case  makes  the  view  of  the 
minority  pretty  strong.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  minority  are  that 
for  the  first  year  or  so  after  the 
suckers  have  hardened  up  and  be- 
gun to  bear,  their  extra  vitality,  for 
suckers  are  strong  growers,  enables 
them  to  produce  very  well,  about  up 
to  the  standard  of  normal,  healthy 
growth,  but  after  a  couple  of  years 
of  bearing  has  taken  off  their  extra 
sucker  vitality,  their  real  quality  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
produce  anywhere  near  normal 
amount  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  poorer,  as  is  natural  with  half  wild 
wood.  Thus,  if  you  see  a  branch 
made  of  a  sucker  standing  out  from 
the  natural  surface  of  the  tree  bear- 
ing a  good  crop  of  oranges,  don't  de- 
cide that  suckers  make  as  good  crops 
as  other  wood,  but  examine  other 
sucker  branches  also. 

Furthermore,  notice  how  frequently, 
although  the  sucker  will  have  a  fair 
crop,  fruit  will  be  scarce  on  the  rest 
of  the  tree.  In  other  words,  since 
suckers  draw  the  sap  to  themselves, 
a  sucker  will  rob  the  rest  of  the  tree 
and  make  it  unfit  to  produce  properly 
and  thus  demoralize  the  whole  tree. 
The  observations  of  the  minority  are 
that  when  a  sucker  gets  a  good  start 
it  will  dominate  the  tree  and  not  only 
be  a  poor  stick  itself,  but  make  the 
rest  of  the  tree  poor. 

Mr.  Dewey  claims  that  next  July 
if  one  looks  at  a  tree  where  a  sucker 
has  started  to  rule  he  will  see  a 
regrular  line  along  the  upper  third  of 
the  tree  where  there  is  a  difference 
in  color  between  sucker  part  and 
normal  growth  and  leaves;  that  the 
following  year  the  line  will  drop  to 
make  only  a  third  of  the  tree  good 
and  two-thirds  reverted;  and  the 
third  year  the  sucker  will  dominate 
everything.  Owing  to  the  frost  of 
January  a  year  ago  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  trees,  these  indications 
may  seldom  show  up  this  summer, 
but  will  do  so  next. 

Mr.  Dewey  came  to  these  opinions 
from  observations  on  trees  from  buds 
selected  from  the  two  original  Wash- 
ington navels  at  Riverside,  deciding 
that  trees  growing  from  buds  se- 
lected from  sucker  wood  were  infer- 


tree  at  the  home  of  I.  M.  Earlier, 
at  Parlier,  Fresno  county.  In  view  of 
the  frequent  doubts  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  planting  Smyrna  figs,  or 
some  other  variety,  the  performance 
of  this  tree  is  of  considerable  value. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the' illustra- 
tion, the  tree  -s  immense.  Although 
less  than  thirty  years  from  the  cut- 
ting, it  has  a  spread  of  71  feet,  being 
practically  round.  It  is  approximately 
25  feet  high.  A  notable  fact  is  that 
it  is  growing  faster  now  than  it  ever 
did  before,  and  is  in  perfect  vigor  all 
the  way  through.  Mr.  Parlier,  who 
is  seen  with  wife  and  grandson  in 
the  illustration,  cut  off  a  corner  of  his 
house  to  give  it  room  to  grow,  and 
expects  to  move  the  house  in  a  couple 
of  years  to  give  it  still  more  room. 
He  removed  a  tank  I.ouse  to  give  it 
room  several  years  ago.  Its  spread 
is  increasing  aboac  three  feet  every 

yCJLT. 

There  is  no  reason,  aside  from  natu- 
ral soil  wealth,  for  this  wonderful 
growth.  There  is  no  cultivation  and 
no  irrigation,  though  an  irrigation 
ditch  a  short  distance  off  provides  it 
with   water  seepage.     The   tree  is 

ior,  also  that  trees  which  sent  out 
sucker  growth  became  inferior.  Years 
ago  he  cut  off  the  sucker  wood  from 
two  trees  in  an  orchard  which  in 
spite  of  fine  care  was  not  producing 
well.  The  following  year  the  trees 
produced  four  and  a  half  and  four 
boxes  of  fruit  against  a  box  and  a 
half  for  previous  years,  and  increased 
in  productivity  up  to  10  and  11  boxes 
a  year.  Observations  from  that  time 
to  this  convince  him  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  suckers. 
Sucker  Nests. 
When  a  sucker  is  to  be  cut  out, 
it  has  to  go  out  clean  to  the  trunk 
of  parent  stalk.  Recently  we  exam- 
ined a  fine  selection  of  "sucker  nests" 
sent  to  the  University  of  California 
by  A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Porterville.  The 
pruners  knew  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  with  vigorous  sucker  growth 
and  trimmed  it  off  evenly  with  sur- 
face of  tree.  Cutting  back  makes 
vigorous  growth  and  the  suckers 
were  pretty  vigorous  at  first,  so  close 
to  point  of  cutting  they  each  sent 
out  a  big  buncli  of  second  generation 
suckers,  which  was  worse  and  more 
of  it  and  made  an  awful  looking 
mess.  Suckers  have  to  be  cut  off 
clean  and  new  ones  rubbed  off  be- 
fore they  have  hardened  up.    A  suck- 


simply  given  the  ground  to  itself, 
other  trees  being  removed  as  this  ex- 
pands, and  the  branches  are  propped 
to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 

The  soil  is  the  so-called  white  a>' 
of  Fresno  county  that  suits  the  raisin 
grape  so  well.  On  80  acres  nearby 
Mr.  Parlier  has  gotten  two  and  one- 
half  tons  o_f  raisins  per  year.  He  r 
ceived  $52,000  rent  for  this  vineyar 
in  ten  consecutive  years. 

On   November   15,   1913,   Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Parlier  celebrated  their  t,"  '  '  ■ 
wedding  anniversnrj-  and  enfc: 
300  guests,  all  of  whom  aie  the 
ding  dinner  under  the  shade  oi  li 
tree  and  had  room  to  spare. 

The  photograph  was  taken  in  .^r.r 
of  this  year,  when  the  tree  was  pan! 
leafed  out    When  fully  leafed  out  it 
is  almost  too  dense  to  make  a  good 
photograph,  and  in  winter  it  does  not 
make  as  good  a  photograph. 

Mr.  Parlier  thins  out  the  tree  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  too  denser 
which  is  probably  one  reason  for  its 
thrift,  and  has  removed  a  good 
wagon  load  of  brush  at  one  time. 
Suckers  also  come  out  very  strongly 
along  the  main  branches,  and  these 
are  pulled  off  before  tliey  reach  any 
size,  or  they  would  make  the  tree  a 
jungle  in  the  center  for  one  thing 
and  rob  the  outer  growth  for  another. 

The  tree  is  a  heavy  prcxlucer  and 
bears  from  the  time  the  main  crop 
ripens,  usually  late  in  June,  until  ihe 
frosts  come  in  the  fall.     Owing  to 
the  depredations  of  the  birds  no  good 
estimate  can  be  made  as  to  yield,  bst 
it  can  be  seen  that  with  this  long 
season  it  must  be  enormous,  and  Mr. 
Pariler  states  that  it  is  much  greater 
than   would   be   secured   from  whitt 
Adriatic  or  Black  Mission.  This 
a  point  prospective   planters  shoui 
consider.     In  order  to  get  this  long 
cropping   season    it   is    necessary  tc 
have  Capri  figs  available  for  a  loni' 
season,  so  that   the   fig   wasps  tn.i 
pollenize    the    Smyrna    figs.     If  : 
wasps  could  be  secured  ea.-ly  in  t' 
spring  with  pollen,  figs  would  be  ri; 
very  much  earlier.    The  figs  are  bor:; 
all  over  the  tree,  in  center  as  well  ■■ 
near  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  Smyrna  11- 
which  is  yet  rather  new  for  Californi 
is  thus  a  fine  producer  as  it  grow 
older,  and  that  older  trees  do  ev< 
better  than  young  orchards  lead  tht 
owner  to  expect.    From  the  way  tli: 
is  growing  there  is  no  telling  wh 
it  will  be  like  when  it  gets  to  be 
hundred,  for  figs  are  remarkably  Ion. 
lived. 


er  is  a  bad  thing  and  letting  it  age 
up  a  bit,  harden  an<l  branch  out  don't 
improve  it  a  particle. 

A  tree  commonly  seen  with  sucker 
growth  foremost  will  have  one  strong 
branch     sticking  out   near    the  top 
past  the  smooth,  uniform  leaf  surface 
that  characterizes  a   navel  tree 
to  type.    The  projecting  branch 
look  a  L'ttle  denser  than  the  rest 
the  tree  and  it  can  be  seen  from] 
distance.    Going  to  the  tree  and  lo 
ing  inside,  this  branch  will  be 
to  start  usually  from  the  trunk 
go  straight  up  for  five  feet  or  mo 
without   branching,  being  clearly 
different  type  from  true  navel  wo 
Other  smaller  suckers  may  start  fro 
the    branches     themselves  and 
smaller,  but  all  show  their  true  qii 
ity,  even  to  the  unskilled  in  cit» 
habits.    One   thing  to  help  ident 
them  is  that  suckers    usually  'irt 
from  hard  bark  and  good  wooi' 
the  twigs,  but  this  does  not 
hold   true.     However  it  comi 
however  old  it  is.  a  sucker  is  n 
er,  and  one  lot  of  citrus  p 
cl.Tims  that  sucker  wood  is_  n 
kind  of  wood  to  produce  eftlu 
amount  of  fruit   that  is   wanted  < 
the  quality  of  fruit  that  can  be  hel 
up    as   a    standard    of    orange  e^ 
cellcnce. 
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Tractors  to  Demonstrate  at  West  Sacramento 


-May  7,  8  and 


'TpHE  date  of  this  issue  of  Orchard 
^  and  Farm  is  just  seven  days 
ahead  of  the  opening  day  of  the 
tractor  demonstration  organized  and 
promoted  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
take  place  at  West  Sacramento  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
7,  8  and  9.  Mention  of  this  most  im- 
portant agricultural  meeting  is  made 
in  announcements  on  several  other 
pages  of  this  issue,  so  that  the  dates 
will  be  well  remembered.  The  pur- 
poses, scope  and  importance  of  this 
gatlicring  have  already  been  freely 
and  thoroughly  discussed  to  such  an 
extent  that  what  might  again  be  here 
said  in  that  connection  would  be 
only  repetition.  The  whole  sum  and 
substance  of  the  matter  is  this — the 
meeting  is  going  to  be  big — its  big- 
ness will  make  it  successful — and 
being  successful  is  only  another  way 


Tractor  Demonstration  Programme 


I  ^  HE  general  programme  of  the  tractor  demonstration,  organized  by 
Orchard  and  Farm,  to  be  held  at  West  Sacramento  May  7,  8  and  9, 
has  been  arranged  as  follows: 

THURSDAY,  MAY  7. 
On  the  Main  Field  All  Day. 
Forenoon — Assembly  demonstrations  of  the  large  and  heavy  tractors. 

Assembly  demonstrations  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard  tractors. 
Afternoon — Private  demonstrations  of  all  classes  of  tractors. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  8. 
Forenoon — Demonstrations  of  large  tractors  on  the  main  field. 
Afternoon — Demonstration  of  orchard  and  vineyard  tractors  in  actual 
work  in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  9. 
Forenoon — Private  demonstrations  of  all  classes  of  tractors. 
Afternoon — Final  assembly  demonstration  of  all  classes  on  the  main  field. 
All  Day  Celebration — Moving  pictures  to  be  taken.  Closing  of  the  meeting. 

The  demonstrations  will  all  be  under  actual  working  conditions  and 
will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Peterson,  head  of  the 
division  of  Farm  Mechanics  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  assisted  by  representatives  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

The  hour  of  beginning  will  be  9:30  a.  m.  each  day.  The  forenoon 
period  to  close  at  12  noon. 

An  hour  and  a  half  will  be  allowed  for  lunch. 

The  afternoon  periods  will  begin  at  1:30  p.  m.  and  extend  to  4  o'clock. 
Headquarters  of  machinery,  men  and  O'-chard  and  Farm  will  be 
Hotel  Sacramento. 


every  respect  it  seems  that  arrange- 
ments are  as  complete  as  they  can 
be  made.  It  now  remains  simply  for 
the  great  machines  to  be  shipped  and 
assembled.  Truly  on  the  morning  of 
May  7  a  most  imposing  fleet  of  iron 
and  steel  farm  battleships  will  be 
ready  to  get  under  headway  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  outlined  on  this 
page. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  Or- 
chard and  Farm  will  have  headquar- 
ters in  the  Sacramento  Hotel,  which 
has  also  been  named  as  headquarters 
by  the  machinery  men.  For  any 
needed  information  while  in  Sacra- 
mento inquiry  should  be  made  at  this 
hotel.  Subscribers  are  urged  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  for  the  entire  three 
days  if  possible — if  not  then  come 
for  two  days  or  for  one  at  least.  The 
enjoyment  and  information  you  will 
get  will  repay  you  many  times  over. 


did  array  of  machines  and  imple- 
ments will  be  there  simply  to  show 
their  worth  under  true  average  work- 
ing conditions.  The  elimination  of 
the  old  much  abused  prize  award 
system  promises  to  make  this  meet- 
ing noteworthy  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Such  a  course  leaves  decision  entirely 
up  to  the  individual  spectator,  which 
is  right  where  it  belongs. 

As     previously     announced,  this 


Arhich  the  demonstration  will  be  held 
is  only  about  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
main  line  of  the  Oakland,  Antioch 
and  Eastern  Electric  line  and  forty- 
five-minute  passenger  service  from 
Sacramento  will  be  maintained  all  of 
the  three  days.  No  admittance 
charges  will  be  made.  The  whole 
meeting  is  open  and  voluntary. 
Lunches  and  rest  places  will  be  avail- 
able   right   on   the   grounds   and  in 


-A  Collection  of  ('harn)<erl.x»l<.  Srenod  Slio»vln-T  thi-  Different  :«lnkeH  and  Denlsnii  »f  Tractors  Dolne   Many   Kiniln  of  Kami   Work   Sinillnr   to   Wlint   Will   He  Dmf 
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Commercial  Aspects  of  the  Apricot 


'  I  ^rilE  following  is  not  meant  as  a 
generalized  account  of  apricot 
growing  in  California,  but  rather  an 
outline  of  the  features  that  govern 
the  growth  and  profits  of  the  indus- 
try. A  query  in  our  questions  and 
answers  department  suggests  a 
reason  for  it. 

For  the  first  thing,  apricot  growing 
is  on  about  as  favorable  a  basis  in 
California,  considering  its  horticul- 
tural habits,  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  tree  is  apparently 
more  at  home  in  growth  and  fruiting 
in  California -than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  that  has  any  influence  in 
the  markets.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  practically  no  other  part  of 
the  country  where  the  apricot  is  like- 
ly to  be  of  special  importance,  and 
this  is  about  the  only  fruit,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  almond,  of 
which  this  holds  true.  The  fruit  can 
be  sold  fresh,  canned  or  dried.  It 
has  such  a  high  flavor  and  attractive 
color  either  canned  or  dried  and  is  so 
■well  known  over  both  Europe  and 
America  that  the  utmost  increase 
of  acreage  could  be  accomplished 
without  flooding  the  market,  provided 
the  market  were  properly  handled. 

Where  the  rub  comes  as  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned  is  in  finding 
the  right  situation  for  the  apricot, 
for  though  prospects  may  be  excel- 
lent, labor  problems  and  irregular 
bearing  in  most  places  may  more 
than  make  up  for  the  main  advan- 
tages of  the  fruit. 

Leading  Apricot  Sections. 

The  facts  about  apricot  distribu- 
tion in  California  to-day  will  show 
some  very  peculiar  things.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  districts  that  apricots  are  a 
leading  and  profitable  fruit,  yet  those 
districts  include  practically  all  sorts 
of  California  horticultural  climates. 
This  being  the  fact  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  fruit  could  be 
profitably  grown  nearly  all  over  Cali- 
fornia if  well  handled. 

The  leading  apricot  section  is  near 
to  and  south  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
where  it  is  second  only  to  prunes, 
Santa  Clara  having  550.000  and  Ala- 
meda county  296,000  bearing  trees. 
This  section,  including  Contra  Costa, 
San  Benito  and  Santa  Cruz  counties, 
has  1,276.000  trees. 

From  there  one  jumps  to  Ventura, 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties, 
where  apricots  overwhelm  every 
other  deciduous  fruit  (if  we  do  not 
include  walnuts)  with  487,000  bearing 
trees  and  new  acreage  on  almost 
every  available  spot. 

Again  apricots  have  a  big  lead  over 
all  rivals  in  the  Winters  district  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  in  a  hot,  dry  atmos- 
phere, in  fact,  in  just  the  kind  of  a 
location  chosen  for  northern  orange 
planting,  though  apricots,  strange  to 
say,  are  soldom  found  in  northern 
citrus  districts. 

We  find  apricots  sharing  the  de- 
ciduous acreage  of  interior  Southern 
California,  San  Bernardino  and  River- 
side counties,  which  have  270,000 
bearing  trees.  Again  on  the  floor  of 
the  great  interior  valley  in  Kings 
county,  which  has  no  special  freedom 
from  frosts,  are  found  300,000  trees. 
To  finish  up  the  report.  Imperial  val- 
ley, with  another  kind  of  climate 
altogether,  almost  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  apricot  producer  of  all. 

In  few  other  counties  are  many 
apricots  found,  and  if  found,  they  are 
in  a  small  minority  as  compared  with 
other  fruits,  and  consequently  not  as 
profitable  on  an  average  as  those 
other  fruits.  With  the  variation  in 
climates  named  above,  why  should 
apricots  not  be  a  success  all  over 
California? 

A  description  of  the  nature  of  thcj 


apricot  will  explain  in  part  this  dis-  tensively  in  places  out  on  the  floor  frdiii   losing  ventures  to  big  profit- 

tribution   and    possibly   give   a   little  of  our  central  valley  where  apricots  makers. 

light  on  ways  of  succeeding  with  the  are  unimportant,  as  at  Durham,  Butte  The   point  of  the  matter  is  that 

fruit.    The  tree  is  an  extremely  vigor-  county,  one  of  our  greatest  almond  the  apparent  freakishness  of  the  apri- 

ous    grower    (and    producer)    when  districts.     If  almonds  are  a  success  cot  in  bearing  is  due  in  nearly  every 

everything   suits    it,    but    it    is  quite  there,  why  not  apricots?  instance  to  unsatisfactory  conditions, 

hard  to  suit.    That  is  why  it  is  dif-  Just  as  the  apricot  is  delicate  as  and  if  apricots  are  given  good  soil. 


Apricot  Sncceas  at  Linden,  .San  Jonquin  I'ounty. 


ficult  to  say  just  where  production 
can  extend,  or  where  it  will  stop. 
When  we  find  out  just  how  to  suit 
it,  its  vigor  and  productivity  and  high 
quality  make  it  very  profitable.  Here 
are  some  suggestions: 

In  the  first  place,  the  apricot  is  very 
susceptible  to  frost,  being  only  ex- 
ceeded of  our  common  fruits  in  this 
respect  by  the  almond,  which  holds 
all  honors  for  uneven  bearing.  Suc- 
cess comes  in  getting  locations  where 
it  can  dodge  frosts,  and  the  selection 
of  districts  given  above  was  made 
by  the  apricot  largely  on  a  tempera- 
ture basis.  The  bay  and  southern 
coast  counties  are  apricot  districts 
because  the  ocean  tempers  the  cli- 
mate and  holds  off  too  low  spring 
temperatures.  Apricots  lead  in  Win- 
ters because  the  location  against  the 
foothills  keeps  off  cold  spring  nights 
also.  Kings  county  apricots  grow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  south  San  Joa- 
quin valley  floor  (we  would  say  on 
theory,  not  absolutely)  because, 
though  the  cold  air  may  settle  there 
on  winter  and  early  spring  nights,  its 
settling  there  retards  blossoming  so 
as  to  avoid  very  largely  spring  frosts. 
The  apricot  can  stand  cold  all  right, 
and  prospers  where  winters  are  se- 
vere if  only  it  is  mild  when  the  blos- 
soms come  out.  In  fact,  its  home  is 
on  the  sides  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, where  it  grows  wild  in  great 
luxury. 

With  very  little  doubt  a  great  in- 
crease in  apricot  acreage  and  in  uni- 
form production  could  be  made  if 
orchard  heating  were  used  a  night  or 
two,  to  overcome  those  frosts  that 
without  orchard  heating  wipe  out 
most  of  the  profits  from  apricot 
growing. 

It  is  very  suggestive  regarding 
possibilities  for  apricots,  that  al- 
monds, which  are  more  delicate  for 
frost   than  apricots,  are   grown  ex- 


regards  frost,  so  it  is  in  other  ways. 
It  wants  good  soil,  but  above  all 
things,  it  wants  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture.  If  it  suffers  for  moisture, 
not  only  is  the  crop  injured,  but  the 
buds  are  so  weakened  that  the  crop 
of  the  following  year  is  likely  to  be 
a  failure  also. 

The  solution  for  nearly  all  apricot 
troubles  is  largely  in  the  kind  of  care 
that  is  given  an  orchard.  Occasion- 
ally buds  may  fall  off  on  account  of 
excessive  vigor  of  the  tree.  More 
likely  they  fall  off  on  account  of  a 
slight  deficiency  in  strength.  This  is 
so,  even  with  frost,  for  stout,  full 
buds  have  long  been  noted  to  resist 
frost  more  than  weak  buds,  whether 
on  account  of  inherent  vitality,  or 
better  covering,  it  does  not  matter, 
the  fact  is  the  same.  A  good  vigor- 
ous lot  of  buds  not  only  means,  there- 
fore, that  the  tree  bears  more  fruit 
in  good  seasons,  but  it  means  that 
the  buds  made  fruit  better  when  sea- 
sons are  unfavorable. 

Irrigation  and  Big  Yields. 

The  delicacy  from  moisture  needs 
is  overcome  by  good  irrigation  in 
large  part.  It  is  clear  that  trees  los- 
ing two  crops  from  drouth  would  not 
lose  them  if  sufticient  and  proper  ir- 
rigation were  given,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  irrigation  greatly  increases 
yield.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  given 
soil  and  location  the  irrigated  orchard 
will  average  twice  the  crop  of  an  un- 
irrigated  orchard,  and  a  bumper  crop 
will  be  far  greater  on  one  than  on  the 
other.  This  is  so  even  when  the 
trees  on  the  dry  farmed  orchard  ap- 
pear to  be  in  perfect  thrift  and  con- 
dition. Numerous  instances  can  be 
found  of  apricot  orchards  in  apparent 
thrift,  but  irregular  and  freakish  in 
bearing,  that  have  been  irrigated 
heavily,  given  approximately  the 
double  moisture  that  they  had  be- 
fore from  all  sources,  and  changed 


satisfactory  climate,  irrigation,  cover 
crops  and  fertilization,  their  unrelia- 
bility largely  disappears  and  they  bear 
heavily  and  quite  uniformly,  as  their 
great  vigor  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
It  is  heavy  production  with  reliable 
production  that  has  given  apricot 
growing  the  popularity  it  has  in  the 
southern  coast  counties. 

Commercial  Pointers. 
Commercially  dried  apricots  are 
several  times  as  important  as  apri- 
cots canned  or  shipped.  Almost  the 
only  fruit  sent  to  market  comes  from 
the  earliest  districts  like  Winters  and 
the  Imperial  valley.  Apricot  ship- 
ments (fresh)  in  1913  were  IGOyi  car', 
as  compared  with  1,668  cars  of  plum  = 
and  more  yet  of  every  other  large 
fruit.  The  reason  for  few  shipments 
is  that  the  fruit  spoils  so  quickly  off 
the  tree. 

Then  although  far  more  apricots 
are  canned  than  shipped  green,  the 
canned  output  is  far  below  the  dried 
output  on  approximately  a  1  to  4 
basis  figured  as  green  fruit. 

A  glance  will  show  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  market  for  dried  apri- 
cots, provided  the  output  could  be 
increased  indefinitely.  The  best  basis 
of  comparison  is  with  peaches,  a  near 
relative.  In  the  first  place,  apricots 
have  a  wider  market;  in  the  second 
place  (if  price  is  a  guide),  they  are  a 
more  desirable  fruit,  pound  for  pound, 
and  in  the  third  place,  the  output  is 
far  less  than  that  of  peaches.  Of 
course,  if  the  two  were  to  compete  on 
the  same  basis,  and  apricot  produc- 
tion were  to  catch  up  with  and  sur- 
pass peach  production,  prices  would 
have  to  drop,  and,  besides,  it  is  more 
expensive  to  grow  apricots  than 
peaches,  but  this  comparison  shows 
something  of  market  possibilities  just 
the  same 

In  the  first  place,  the  market  apri- 
(CoDtinned  oa  Paicr  Trn). 
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Working  Methods  of  Citrus  Co-Operation 

 — By  D.  J.  Whitney,  Editor  


FAR  and  near  the  success  of  the  cit- 
rus growers  of  California  in  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
has  been  held  up  as  an  example  of  co- 
operative marketing,  but  seldom  have 
the  working  methods  as  far  as  the  in- 


dividual grower  is  concerned  been 
considered.  The  public  has  been  told 
of  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  but  the 
methods  of  the  citrus  associations  that 
make  up  the  Exchange  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  the  latter  that  the 
producer  should  know  most  about,  for 
the  associations  provide  the  actual 
system  of  organization  and  are  the 
foundation  for  the  whole  thing,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  farmers  out  of 
the  citrus  industry  know  how  these 
associations  are  operated  and  that 
quite  a  number  of  citrus  men  them- 
selves are  rather  hazy  regarding  the 
details  of  association  management. 

The  claim  is  sometimes  made  by 
opponents  of  the  iCxchange  that  the 
individual  sinks  his  individuality  mto 
that  of  the  organization,  loses  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  his  incentive 
for  making  special  efforts  in  produc- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  fruit,  and  so 
on,  but  exactly  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  There  is  every  reason  for  pro- 
ducing the  highest  quality  of  fruit, 
every  opportunity  to  gain  the  fullest 
advantage  from  so  doint,  and  even  the 
best  kind  of  an  opportunity  to  build 
up  a  high  reputation  for  a  special 
brand,  provided  only  that  there  is 
enough  fruit  to  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  a  packing  house.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  can  be  seen  later.  In 
brief,  the  method  of  operating  the  cit- 
rus associations  and  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  combine  the 
widest  opportunities  for  individual  in- 
itiative and  judgment  with  the  full- 
est advantage  of  true  co-operation.  It 
is  this  that  has  given  the  Exchange 
such  marked  success. 

General  Outline. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  associa- 
tions themselves  it  will  be  well  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  the  relationship  of 
associations  and  the  central  Exchange. 
There  are  as  the  foundation  of  the 
system  the  115  or  so  citrus  associa- 
tions found  wherever  citrus  fruits  are 
grown  in  California,  perhaps  several 
associations  in  the  same  town  or  by 
the  same  railroad  siding.  The  asso- 
ciations of  a  district  are  affiliated  to- 
gether to  form  a  district  exchange,  of 
■which  there  are  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  These  district  exchanges 
are  organized  for  administrative  pur- 
poses and  form  the  connecting  links 
between  the  associations  and  the  cen- 
tral exchange,  or  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  that  is  the  real. 


dominant  selling  agency  for  the  citrus 
industry. 

The  directors  in  the  central  ex- 
change are  appointed  by  the  district 
exchanges  in  proportion  to  fruit 
shipped,  and  the  directors  of  the  dis- 
trict exchanges  are  selected  by  the 


associations.  Thus  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  associations  arc  fundamental, 
and  if  the  associations  should  dissolve, 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  by  the 
same  act  would  dissolve  also.  The 
growers  therefore  cooperate  only  in 
the  associations,  and  the  associations 
cooperate  with  each  other  through 
district  and  central  exclianges. 

How  Associations  Are  Formed. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  associations 
are  the  ruling  organizations,  they  can 
be  governed  by  no  fixed  rules  of  or- 
ganization, but  each  association  is  or- 
ganized as  it  sees  fit,  though  the 
method  of  operation  must  be  such  as 
will  not  affect  the  other  associations 
that  unite  with  it  to  form  a  district 
exchange.  Thus  several  growers  can 
form  an  association  of  their  own  and 
let  anybody  in,  or  keej)  anybody  out. 
This  is  so  whetiier  there  is  an  associa- 
tion operating  in  the  same  town  or 
not.  One  man  can  become  an  associa- 
tion alone,  provided  he  has  the  fruit 
to  operate  a  packing  house  to  advan- 
tage, that  is,  he  can  come  into  a  dis- 
trict exchange  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
real  co-operative  association.  Or  two 
or  more  growers  can  combine  in  part- 
nership or  otherwise  to  run  an  asso- 
ciation. Quite  a  number  of  the  asso- 
ciations, for  example,  are  composed 
solely  of  citrus  growing  companies 
who  wish  to  keep  their  fruit  separate 
from  that  of  other  growers  but  yet 
want  to  market  through  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange. 

There  is,  however,  quite  a  definite 
system  of  operation  of  the  real  asso- 
ciations that  make  up  most  of  the  Ex- 
change, that  has  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  there  is  little  variations  from 
it  when  a  great  body  of  orange  or 
lemon  growers  decide  to  co-operate  in 
operating  a  packing  house.  It  is  this 
that  will  be  described. 

Explanation  of  Methods. 

The  best  way  to  describe  operating 
methods  is  to  begin  when  an  associa- 
tion is  organized.  A  number  of  grow- 
ers for  one  reason  or  another  decide 
to  form  a  new  association.  They  or- 
ganize and  elect  directors  and  other 
officers  with  authority  to  conduct 
business.  The  only  capital  will  be 
membership  fees  of  say  $5  or  $10, 
no  stock  being  issued.  This  money 
will  be  sufficient  only  for  incidental 
and  organization  expenses  and  funds 
for  the  main  expense  are  borrowed. 
The  banks  lend  this  money  on  the 
notes  of  the  association  with  the  per- 


sonal endorsements  of  the  directors. 

With  the  borrowed  money  a  site  for 
a  packing  house  is  purchased  and  the 
house  erected,  or  an  old  house  is  pur- 
chased or  leased  and  equipment  pro- 
vided. What  real  property  is  secured 
is  mortgaged  for  as  much  as  possible 


to  relieve  the  directors  of  as  much 
personal  liability  on  first  notes  issued 
as  possible.  The  association  chooses 
its  manager,  joins  a  district  exchange 
and  is  ready  to  operate. 

In  every  association  a  certain  sum 
is  kept  out  from  returns  for  fruit  to 
cover  cost  of  shook,  packing  and  oper- 
ating expenses,  with  margin  for  safe- 
ty. An  association  that  is  in  -debt 
holds  out  a  few  cents  additional  per 
box  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  and  in 
a  few  years  is  out  of  debt  and  owns 
its  equipment  without  having  experi- 
enced any  difficulty.  Three  to  five 
cents  a  bo.x  is  a  small  amount  in  com- 
parison with  what  can  be  gained  by 
good  business  and  selling  ability  with 
the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  ..n- 
proving  the  market. 

All  this  time  and  even  after  an  asso- 
ciation is  out  of  debt  and  the  owner 
of  much  valuable  property,  the  mem- 
bership fee  is  kept  at  a  nominal 
amount  so  that  new  members  may  join 
at  any  time  or  old  members  who  are 
dissatisfied  may  drop  out,  which  they 
will  do  if  they  feel  that  they  can  join 
agam  if  their  experience  outside 
is  unprofitable.  Of  course,  if  an  asso- 
ciation feels  it  has  all  the  members  it 
has  facilities  for,  it  can  close  its  mem- 
bership lists,  but  as  a  rule  through 
the  citrus  districts  a  new  grower  can 
join  an  association  when  he  so  desires 
for  a  very  small  fee.  The  associations 
also  can  join  the  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change or  drop  out  at  the  close  of  a 
season,  as  they  see  fit.  Large  grow- 
ing and  shipping  companies  are  con- 
tinually joining  the  Exchange,  and  oc- 
casionally one  drops  out  to  go  it 
alone. 

Internal  Operations. 

The  fruit  of  an  association  is  sold 
in  pools,  all  fruit  turned  in  during  a 
certain  period  when  it  is  figured  that 
the  market  sliould  be  in  about  the 
same  condition,  being  sold  together 
after  grading  for  quality,  and  the  re- 
turns divided  among  the  growers  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  fruit  in  the 
pool.  A  grower  hauls  in  a  load  of 
fruit,  which  is  weighed  and  the  boxes 
tagged  with  a  certain  number.  All 
that  fruit  is  graded  without  the 
graders  knowing  whose  fruit  it  is,  and 
a  record  kept  of  amount  of  first, 
second  and  third  grade  fruit,  and  culls, 
and  when  the  returns  are  in,  payment 
is  made  according  to  grade.  Thus,  if  it 
is  profitable  to  go  to  extra  expense 
to  produce  high  quality  fruit,  a  grower 


feels  repaid  in  producing  the  finest 
fruit  possible,  and  no  matter  how 
much  poor  stuff  goes  to  the  associa- 
tion from  other  growers,  it  does  not 
lower  prices  received  by  him. 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  advantages  in  severe 
grading,  and  in  this  case  a  grower  can 
join  an  association  that  grades  severe- 
ly, or  loosely  as  the  case  may  be.  As 
each  association  sells  the  fruit  under 
its  own  brand,  grading  methods  are 
optional,  though  there  is  more  or  less 
supervision  from  the  district  ex- 
changes and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the 
"Sunkist"  stamp  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  is  kept  from  the  poor- 
est fruit. 

If  a  man  wants  to  keep  his  fruit 
separate  from  all  others  and  build  up 
a  reputation  for  extremely  fine  qual- 
ity, he  can  run  his  own  packing  house, 
have  his  own  brands,  say  whether  his 
fruit  shall  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  or  on  the 
auction  markets  and  to  whom.  This 
he  does  through  the  district  exchange, 
though  the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
sees  that  the  markets  through  the 
country  are  developed  uniformly  and 
that  too  much  fruit  is  not  shipped  to 
one  section.  Through  this  it  is  clear 
that  a  grower  and  shipper  can  have 
as  much  opportunity  of  developing  a 
reputation,  and  exercising  judgment 
in  marketing  when  he  is  a  member  of 
the  exchange  as  when  he  goes  it 
alone,  and  in  some  ways  more  oppor- 
tunity, as  he  has  a  wonderfully  pro- 
ficient set  of  men  attending  to  the 
markets  for  him.  The  exchange,  or  its 
paid  agents,  actually  sell  no  fruit  at  all. 
They  simply  get  the  best  offers  possi- 
ble and  the  associations  accept  or  re- 
fuse them.  Then  the  agents  attend 
to  the  details  of  the  business. 

Marketing  Costs. 

The  total  charge  usually  made  for 
shook,  packing,  selling  and  every- 
thing else  is  40  cents  per  box,  the  f. 
o.  b.  price  being  returned  to  the  grow- 
er, after  that  amount  is  removed.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  what  is  not 
spent  is  returned  to  members  in  pro- 
portion to  boxes  of  fruit  sold.  The 
cost  may  be  as  low  as  :25  cents  a  box, 
average  for  the  season,  and  it  may  run 
nearly  to  the  full  amount,  but  aver- 
ages in  an  ordinary  association  about 
30  to  32  cents  one  season  with  an- 
other, the  grower  getting  a  refund  of 
from  8  to  10  cents  a  box. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change charges  the  associations  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  box,  including  a  mar- 
gin of  safety,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
season  refunds  the  associations  all 
funds  remaining  above  expenses.  No- 
wliere  are  t'lere  dividends,  and  every- 
thing above  actual  expenses  comes 
back  to  the  grower.  The  cost  of 
selling  averages  about  7  and  a  half 
cents  a  box.  covering  all  the  expenses 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
cliange  proper,  including  extensive 
advertising. 

The  exchange  also  established  a 
Growers'  Supiily  Company  as  a  sub- 
sidiary institution  when  it  found  that 
costs  for  shook  and  other  supplies 
were  mounting  too  high.  This  is  a 
stock  company  with  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  the  stock  being  owned  by  the  as- 
sociations, not  by  individuals.  The 
company  owns  its  own  timber  lands 
and  manufactures  its  own  shook,  sell- 
ing to  the  associations  at  cost  price. 
Before  this  was  started  shook  cost 
about  20  cents,  now  it  stands  the 
grower  about  13  cents. 

It  is  through  the  Exchange  and  the 
associations  that  make  it  up  that  the 
citrus  industry  has  prospered,  so  that 
instead  of  producing  oranges  at  dis- 
astrously low  prices  with  an  annual 
output  of  4,000  cars  a  year,  ten  times 
that  amount  can  be  disposed  of  at 
prices  that  have  given  California  cit- 
rus groves  world-wide  fame. 


Interior  of  Packing  House  of  California  Citrus  Association  at  Ontario. 
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Some  Timely  Hints  for  the  Fruit  Men 


nr'WO  very  important  subjects  de- 
serve  the  attention  of  the  decidu- 
ous grower  at  this  time,  or  in  the 
near  future.  One  is  the  thinning  of 
fruit,  which  is  an  important  matter 
in  many  varieties  and  something  that 
every  fruit  man  with  experience 
knows  about.  The  other  is  the  re- 
moval of  young  shoots  that  will  be 
removed  anyway  when  pruning  time 
comes  around.  This  is  a  thing  sel- 
dorn  practiced  by  fruit  growers,  but 
it  is  an  excellent  idea,  especially  on 
peach  orchards.  Reasons  and  meth- 
ods will  be  discussed  later. 

Thinning  is  most  urgently  requir- 
ed in  general  this  year,  though  there 
is  a  difference  in  different  sections. 
As  a  rule  the  fruit  crop  is  heavy,  and 
a  heavy  fruit  crop  means  two  tlnngs; 
first,  that  small  sizes  are  very  likely 
to  result;  second,  that  prices  for 
small  sized  fruit  are  likely  to  be  bad 
and  a  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  large  fruit. 

It  should  be  realized  also  that  lit- 
tle or  no  loss  in  yield  is  likely  to  re- 
:ult  from  proper  thinning.  The  tree 
simply  puts  the  same  effort  into  a 
fair  amount  of  fruit  that  it  did  in 
a  large  amount  of  small  fruits, 
largely  making  up  in  size  what  it 
loses  in  numbers;  furthermore,  there 
are  fewer  pits  to  form,  so  what  would 
have  been  pits  becomes  flesh,  and 
flesh  is  the  thing  that  counts;  also, 
pits  provide  the  greatest  drain  on  the 
tree  so  it  is  easier  to  make  flesh  than 


pits  and  actually  there  is  as  much, 
or  nearly  as  much  energy  and  per- 
haps more,  to  go  into  flesh  as  when 
no  thinning  is  done,  and  certamly  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  is 
vastly  superior  and  more  valuable 
from  trees  with  a  normal  crop  than 
from  overloaded  trees. 

Some  definite  advantages  of  prun- 
ing follow:  The  cost  of  picking,  cut- 
tmg  and  drymg  large  fruit  is  so 
much  less  per  ton  than  for  handling 
small  fruit  tnat  the  cost  of  thinning 
is  insignificant.  Thinned  fruit, 
through  better  spacing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  reduced  weight,  is  less  likely 
to  break  a  tree,  nor  will  it  sunburn 
as  much.  A  ton  of  large  fresh  fruit 
on  account  of  the  less  proportion  of 
pit  Vk-ill  dry  much  heavier  than  a  ton 
of  small  fruit,  say  400  pounds  dried 
in  place  of  300  pounds.  The  extra 
price  of  large  fruit  per  pound,  dried 
or  otherwise,  more  than  makes  up 
for  all  eJcpense  and  leaves  the  other 
advantages  all  to  the  good.  The 
tree  is  left  in  much  stronger  condi- 
tion after  bearing  a  crop  of  well 
thinned  fruit  than  after  a  too  heavy 
crop  of  unthinned  fruit. 

Thinning  should  be  done  after  the 
first  drop  due  to  lack  of  pollination 
has  taken  place  and  after  danger  of 
frost  injury  is  past.  The  sooner  it 
is  done  after  this  time  the  less  un- 
necessary work  for  the  tree.  Ruling 
factors  in  spacing  are  distance, 
strength  of  tree  and  strength  of  wood 
or  twig  to  hold  up  fruit.  What  is 
the  proper  spacing  under  one  set  of 


conditions  is  unsatisfactory  under 
others.  Fruits  should  be  far  enough 
apart  to  permit  proper  development 
and  coloring.  After  this  is  done,  a 
tree  on  rich  soil  with  lots  of  moisture 
and  in  fine  growing  condition  can 
produce  many  more  fruits  than  a  tree 
with  less  vigor,  while  a  twig  or  small 
branch  that  is  thick  and  sturdy  can 
produce  more  than  slender  and  less 
strong  wood. 

As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  remove 
fruit  when  in  doubt  than  to  let  it  re- 
main, for  heavy  thinning  means  onlv 
still  larger  and  finer  fmit,  and  too 
little  thinning  means  a  surplus  of 
small  sized  inferior  fruit.  Inexper- 
ienced thinners  are  likely  to  do  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former. 

All  of  the  larger  fruits  can  be 
thinned  to  advantage  when  the  set 
is  heavy.  Prune  thinning  is  nnusnal, 
but  on  account  of  the  premiums  foi 
large  sizes,  opinion  of  its  advantages 
is  growing  and  if  a  person  has  the 
time  there  can  be  no  loss  and  some 
probable  gain  by  thinning  as  many 
trees  as  one  has  time  for. 

Rubbing  off  suckers,  from  peaches 
mainly,  bat  also  from  other  kinds  of 
fmit  trees,  is  highly  desirable  as  sav- 
ing labor,  as  a  means  of  taking  more 
advantage  of  the  strength  of  the 
tree,  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
fruiting  and  s-atisfactory  wood  growth 
by  letting  light  and  air  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree.  The  proposition  is 
mainly  to  decide  upon  what  shoots, 
largely  from  the  main  branches, 
would  be  cut  off  completely  when 


winter  pruning  is  done  and  then  to 
rub  them  off  with  tiiuinb  or  fingers. 
Needless  to  say,  this  can  be  done  a 
whole  lot  quicker  than  the  pruning 
required  later.  A  man  can  go  over 
a  full  sized  peach  tree  in  about  four 
minutes.  Such  suckcring  is  done  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  orchards 
where  it  is  practiced  about  May  and 
June,  sometimes  the  trees  are  gone 
over  twice  a  month  apart,  sometimes 
only  once.  On  the  big  najority  of 
orchards  the  practice  is  ignored. 

When  imnecessary  suckers  come 
out  on  the  lower  branches  they 
shade  the  fruit  so  that  it  is  not  borne 
plentifully  and  is  poorly  colored. 
The  shade  also  makes  the  wood  thm 
and  weak.  When  all  unnecessary 
suckers  are  rubbed  off.  those  that  are 
left  are  good  and  strong  for  ne.tt 
year's  work  and  the  fruit  the  same 
year  is  better. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  tree  is  nroch 
better  on  account  of  not  having  to 
produce  a  lot  of  wood  that  only  has 
to  be  removed  the  following  winter. 

The  suckers  can  be  removed  at 
any  age.  It  is  better  to  mb  them 
off  early,  but  all  right  to  remove 
them  when  they  are  so  far  along 
that  shears  are  needed.  This  kind 
of  suckering  can  be  done  on  any 
kind  of  plant  where  the  whole  shoot 
would  be  removed  in  winter  pruning. 
E.  H.  Erickson  of  Brawlcy  rubs  off 
all  shoots  on  his  grape  vines  that  he 
has  no  use  for  and  considers  it  a 
fine  thing  for  the  vines  and  a  saving 
in  pruning  the  following  year. 
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A  Great  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 


'T'HE  semi-annual  California  Fruit 
^  Growers'  Convention  has  been 
announced  for  June  1  to  6,  at  the 
University  of  California  Farm  at 
Davis,  Yolo  county,  and  deserves 
more  notice  than  any  fruit  growers' 
convention  called  thus  far.  It  will  be 
held  on  a  different  and  more  elabo- 
rate plan  from  the  ordinary  conven- 
tion, will  be  of  great  interest  and 
profit  and  should  gather  together  an 
extremely  large  representation  of 
fruit  growers  from  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  average  fruit  growers'  conven- 
tion meets  for  three  days,  this  meets 
for  a  week.  The  ordinary  convention 
is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission;  this 
will  be  conducted  by  both  the  com- 
mission and  the  Yolo  County  Board 
of  Trade.  As  it  is  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  State  University  is  mak- 
ing effort  to  make  the  convention  a 
big  success,  so  far  more  is  being  done 
than  could  possibly  be  done  ordi- 
narily. 

Special  accommodations  are  also 
being  provided  for  visitors  by  tlie 
Farm  management.  Meals  and  room 
will  be  provided  for  $3  per  day,  or 
meals  and  cot  for  $1.50  per  day.  Ex- 
cellent facilities  for  camping  will  also 
be  given  so  that  fruit  growers  can 
come  with  their  families  in  automo- 
biles or  otherwise  and  camp  out  if 
they  so  desire. 

The  plan  of  the  convention  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  attractive  and  ar- 
ranged to  be  of  great  value  to  fruit 
men  of  all  interests.  There  will  be 
parts  of  the  programme  to  employ 
persons  with  special  matters  in  mind 
and  something  going  on  at  all  times 
of  value  to  everybody.  That  is,  in- 
stead of  having  only  one  gathering 
at  a  time,  there  will  be  several  ses- 
sions going  on  continuously  during 
the  day  on  dehnitc  subjects.  In  the 
evening  addresses  will  be  held  on 
general  topics  to  interest  everybody 
Among  tiiose  scheduled  to  speak  are 
Governor  H.  W.  Johnson,  E.  H 
Shepherd,  Prof.  U  P.  Hedrick,  A.  D. 
Shaniel,  G.  W,  Luce,  C.  H  Bentley, 
Prof  E  D  Ball,  Prof.  R  H.  Forbes, 
and  others  Altogether  there  are  to 
be  150  separate  lectures 

Among  tlie  important  subjects  to 
be  considered  are.  Co-Operation,  Ir 
rigation.  Insect  Pests,  Frost  I'ighting, 
Opportunities  for  New  Settlers,  Soil 
Handlmg  and  Fertilization,  Spraying 
Materials  and  Apparatus,  Pruning, 
Intercropping  Young  Orchards,  Mar- 
keting. Utilization  of  Surplus  and 
Waste  Fruit. 

All  of  these  subjects  will  be  con- 
sidered on  each  day  of  the  convention, 
plenty  of  time  being  given  for  discus- 
sion. In  the  general  subject  of  co- 
operation, for  example,  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Excliange  will  be  dis- 
cussed one  session,  the  Cured  Fruit 
Exchange  another,  also  co-operative 
methods  in  general. 

There  also  will  be  sessions  at  which 
apple  culture,  or  the  culture  of  some 
other  fruit  can  be  discussed  from  all 
angles  by  those  interested.  A  great 
number  of  special  lectures  will  also 
be  given.  A  complete  announcement 
of  the  programme  and  of  the  plans 
for  the  convention  can  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

On*  of  the  most  important  subjects 
to  be  taken  up  is  that  of  the  proposed 
Eight  Hour  Law,  to  be  voted  upon  at 
the  next  general  election.  The  unani- 
mous agreement  among  farmers  that 


this  law  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  California 
makes  it  essential  that  the  facts  of 
the    matter    be    clearly  understood 


throughout  the  State.  The  conven- 
tion gives  opportunity  for  a  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  by  the 
largest  and  most  representative  body 
of  farmers  that  could  be  obtained  and 
quite  probably  a  number  of  labor 
leaders  will  be  present  to  state  their 
views  and  hear  the  farmers'  side  of 


the  matter.  The  convention  should 
arouse  great  interest  from  this  thing 
alone. 

Summer  conventions  of  the  Fruit 
Growers  have  not  brought  out  a  very 
big  attendance,  but  the  importance 
and  value  of  this  will  apparently 
make  it  a  record  breaker.  Everyone 
that  can  attend  certainly  should  do  so. 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  INVESTIGATE 


THE  STRENGTH  OF 


JN  EVERY  PART% 


AT  THE  SACRAMENTO  DEMONSTRATION 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

May  7,  8,  9,  1914 


LOOK  FOR 


SAMSON  Sieve-Grip  TRACTOR 

The  Only  Wheel  or  Track  in  the  World  That 

DOES  NOT  PACK  THE  SOIL 


There  Are  Many  Other  TRACTOR  IMPROVEMENTS  about  it 
WORTHY  OF  YOUR  ATTENTION 


If  you  cannot  go,  write  us  for  Catalogue  O.  A, 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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An  Effective  Walnut  Huller 


-By  Charles  H.  Meiers- 


THE  hot  wind  which  brought  dis- 
couragement to  the  English  wal- 
nut growers  of  Southern  California 
last  year  by  drying  the  hulls  so  tightly 
on  the  nuts  that  they  could  not  be 


not  charge  its  cost  to  the  equipment 
of  the  huller  altogether. 

This  grower,  who  is  J.  N.  Osborn, 
Orange  county,  says  that  he  did 
enough  hulling  for  neiglibors  after  lie 
put  in  his  machine  last  year  to  more 


A  Simple  and  Effective  Walnut  HulUi-. 


easily  removed  by  the  old  method 
of  hand-hulling — was  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  It  established  the  neces- 
sity out  of  which  grew  the  invention 
of  a  hulling  machine,  which  is  now 
in  general  use  and  which  does  the 
work  of  fifteen  men. 

The  machine  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, and  is  not  e^-pensive.  It 
is  not  patented,  and  the  growers  use 
some  individuality  in  putting  it  in  for 
their  own  use.  Thus,  while  the  same 
principle  is  used  in  all  of  the  cases, 
there  are  numerous  variations  in 
smaller  details. 

A  heavy  wire  drum  is  built  in  a 
circular  frame,  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  eight  feet  long.  The  frame  is 
built  of  hardwood  material,  2x4 
scantlings  being  used.  These  are 
securely  bolted  together.  Boards, 
cut  in  circular  shape,  are  used  in  the 
ends.  Strap-iron  hoops  are  used  in 
the  center  of  the  drum  to  strengthen 
it.  From  these  hoops  angle  irons  ex- 
tend to  the  center  of  the  drum, 
where  they  aye  fastened  to  the 
shaft,  which  is  a  two-inch  gas  pipe. 
To  this  shaft,  at  one  end,  is  attached 
a  cog  wheel,  on  which  runs  the 
chain  that  turns  the  drum.  Power  is 
furnished  in  some  cases  by  gasoline 
engine  and  in  other  cases  by  electric 
motor. 

There  is  a  perforated  gas  pipe  in- 
stalled above  the  drum.  This  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  sprinkling  the 
nuts  as  they  are  being  turned  rapid- 
ly in  the  drum.  The  sprinkling 
loosens  the  hulls  and  softens  them, 
so  that  the  friction  removes  the 
hulls. 

The  nuts  are  poured  into  the  drum 
through  a  chute  at  one  end.  Five 
sacks  may  be  emptied  into  the  drum 
at  a  time,  and  the  average  day's 
hulling  (ten  hours)  is  about  100 
sacks.  Two  men  can  do  this  work; 
whereas  it  would  require  fifteen  men 
to  do  the  same  work  by  hand. 

One  grower  built  the  frame-work 
himself,  putting  in  the  pulleys  and 
other  fixtures,  for  $25.  He  then  paid 
a  blacksmith  $35  to  make  the  drum 
for  him.  He  has  a  plank  floor  under 
the  machine,  which  forms  a  good 
scooping  surface  in  shoveling  up  the 
hulls.  He  installed  an  electric 
motor,  which  cost  $90.  It  is  a  one- 
horse  affair,  which  he  uses  in  many 
other  ways  besides  operating  the 
huller,  and  for  this  reason  he  does 


than  pay  for  it,  besides  hulling  his 
own  crop  of  seven  acres  with  it.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  operating  the 
machine  at  not  more  than  $1.50  a  day 
for  power. 


Peanuts  in  Sonoma  County 

We  have  about  an  acre  and  a  quar- 
ter of  land  that  we  had  planted  to 
oats,  but  high  water  came  and  washed 
all  of  our  oats  away,  so  we  would 
like  to  plant  peanuts  now,  as  it  is 
very  sandy  loam.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  to  plant  peanuts  and  how 
many  pounds  to  use  to  the  acre. — G. 
W.  S.,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

You  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  plant 
peanuts,  as  they  are  quite  susceptible 
to  cold  and  the  time  of  planting  is 
about  what  you  should  choose  for 
planting  Indian  corn. 

They  are  planted  in  rows  about 
three  to  four  feet  apart  and  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  being  cov- 
ered three  or  four  inches  deep.  If 
planted  too  early  they  will  ripen  un- 
evenly, but  if  planted  so  that  they 
can  grow  steadily  and  well  they  will 
ripen  uniformly.  It  takes  about 
■thirty  pounds  of  the  California  or 
White  Virginia  to  the  acre,  or  fifty 
pounds  of  the  Tennessee  Red,  which 
is  planted  closer  together.  The  latter 
is  not  usually  as  desirable  a  variety. 

Sandy  loam,  such  as  you  have,  is 
good  peanut  land,  but  the  soil  should 
not  be  too  damp  and  should  be 
well  drained.  The  ground  should 
be  kept  loose  and  well  stirred  and 
free  from  weeds.  .After  the  spikes 
begin  to  form  and  the  oeanuts  start 
the  vines  should  not  be  disturbed. 
The  nuts  should  be  harvested  when 
ripe,  as  if  left  in  t'le  ground  in  hopes 
of  a  larger  crop  the  earliest  nuts  will 
fall  off  largely  in  quality  and  later 
formed  nuts  will  be  small  and  of 
small  value. 

The  San  Joaquin  Vallej'  is  the  lead- 
ing section  of  California  for  peanuts, 
though  not  many  are  grown  even 
there.  We  have  an  idea  that  Indian 
corn  would  be  more  profitable  for 
you  than  peanuts,  although  peanuts 
are  a  good  crop.  .As  long  as  you  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  crop  and  in  a  part 
ot  the  State  where  few  are  grown,  if 
.-my,  it  might  be  well  to  plant  only 
a  small  patch  for  experience.  Will 
be  glad  to  know  how  you  come  out. 

The  farmer  who  arranges  his  work 
so  as  to  be  busy  all  the  year  round 
and  to  keep  his  men  busy  all  the  year 
round  is  the  man  that  gets  the  larg- 
est profit  and  has  the  least  trouble 
with  help. 


Reduces  labor  of  irrigating. 

Easy  and  quick  to  install  or  move  to  new  location. 
Does  not  wash  out. 

Saves  water  and  stops  scalding  of  crops. 
Can  be  removed,  ditches  cleaned  with  teams,  and  gates 
replaced  without  loss. 

DURABLE  because  made 
from  RUST  RESISTING 
AMERICAN  INGOT 
IRON. 


Five  other  types  of  gates.  Cul- 
verts, Siphons,  Flumes,  Stock 
and  Water  Troughs. 

Write  us. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  West  Berkeley 
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EW  farms,  ranches,  vineyards,  orchards  or 
garden  patches  in  California  are  without 
Oliver  Plows. 


Oliver  Plows  are  known  to  be  right  and 
are  accepted  as  the  best  by  the  users  of  plows  in 
California  and  consequently  their  sale  far  exceeds 
the  sale  of  all  other  plows  on  the  Coast. 

An  individual  reputation  attaches  to  each  par- 
ticular style  of  Oliver  Plow.  Merit  and  worth  have 
created  this  reputation.  OLIVER  STEEL  PLOWS 
equal  in  merit  and  value  the  world-famed  Oliver 
Chilled  Plows  that  are  pre-eminent,  preferred  and 
duplicated  by  our  competitors  in  an  awkward  at- 
tempt to  produce  something  just  as  good.  When 
we  cease  to  design  and  go  to  imitating,  we  will  go 
out  of  business. 

Engine  Plows 

Our  TRACTOR  GANG  occupies  the  enviable  position  of 
meeting  every  requirement  in  its  own  exclusive  way  and 
maintains  the  Oliver  reputation  for  advanced  ideas  and  suc- 
cessful results.  The  Oliver  Engine  Gang  is  guaranteed  to 
do  its  work  right  or  no  sale.  Prices  will  be  quoted  and  full 
details  furnished  on  application  to  the 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  Sao  Francisco 

MAKERS  OF 

California's  Favorite  Plows 

Oliver  Plows  will  be  in  operation  at  the  West  Sacramento 
Demonstration  May  7,  8  and  9. 
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The  Selection  of  a  Pumping  Plant 


A circular  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  just  been  issued  on  the 
selection  and  cost  of  a  small  pumping 
plant.  It  is  a  subject,  of  course,  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
many  things  have  to  be  considered 
in  making  such  a  selection.  A  person 
can  get  the  circular  on  request  and 
study  it  in  detail,  but  the  following 
will  show  in  brief  what  are  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  problem. 

Granting  at  the  start  that  the  water 
is  available  at  some  depth  or  other 
and  in  greater  or  less  supply,  the 
starting  point  of  the  whole  proposi- 
tion is  to  know  how  much  water  is 
required  in  terms  that  will  indicate 
the  caoacity  of  the  pump.  The  fac- 
tors here  are:  Area,  nature  of  soil 
and  kind  of  crops  grown.  The  more 
land  there  is,  the  more  water  needed; 
some  crops  take  more  water  than 
others;  and  light  soil  requires  more 
water  than  heavy. 

For  an  average  loam  soil  a  total 
depth  of  12  inches  of  water  during 
the  irrigation  season  will  be  sufficient 
for  young  orchards.  For  a  full- 
bearing  deciduous  orchard  18  inches, 
and  for  a  citrus  orchard,  24  inches 
should  be  ample,  while  for  alfalfa  and 
other  forage  crops  34  to  3G  inches 
is  plenty. 

Bu  careful  irrigation  and  thorough 
cultivation  a  young  orchard  on  fairly 
deep  retentive  soil  may  not  require 
more  than  6  to  9  inches  of  irrigation 
water,  and  a  full-bearing  orchard  not 
more  than  13  or  1.5  inches  for  decid- 
uous trees  and  18  inches  for  citrus 
trees  during  the  irrigation  season. 

To  put  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  water 
on  one  acre,  it  takes  a  flow  of  very 
nearly  1  cubic  foot  per  second  for 
24  hours;  this  is  equivalent  to  450 
U.  S.  gallons  per  minute  for  24  hours. 
It  would  require  335  gallons  a  minute 
to  irrigate  a  30-acre  ranch  6  inches 
deep  every  month,  the  plant  operating 
8  hours  a  day.  From  this  it  can 
easily  be  figured  the  flow  required 
for  any  definite  depth  of  any  acreage 
and  with  any  required  period  of 
operation. 

Small  vs.  Large  Plants. 
Often  there  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  small 
plant  that  will  supply  sufficient  water 
only  by  operating  continuously,  or  to 
have  a  large  one  which  will  be  oper- 
ated only  part  of  the  time.  Naturally 
to  get  a  given  amount  of  water,  the 
larger  a  plant,  the  less  time  needed 
for  pumping. 

.•Xs  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  select 
a  larger  plant  than  would  barely  do 
if  operated  continuously.  This  is 
especially  true  where  a  stream  would 
be  too  small  for  effective  irrigation. 
Other  disadvantages  of  continuous 
operation  are: 

It  reciuircs  continuous  irrigation 
and  constant  attention  to  the  plant. 
A  regulating  reservoir  can  be  used, 
but  this  is  usually  expensive  or  gives 
considerable  loss  by  seepage.  Con- 
tinuous operation  gives  a  small 
stream  which  cannot  be  applied  eco- 
nomically. It  means  that  water  can 
not  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
land  within  a  short  time,  so  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  places  receives 
the  water  when  most  needed,  and  the 
remainder  must  be  irrigated  either  too 
earlv  or  too  late.  Likewise  a  small 
plant  is  less  efficient  and  requires 
more  fuel  than  a  larger  plant  to  pump 
the  same  quantity  of  water. 

On  the  other  hand  a  small  plant 
is  less  expensive  than  a  large  one,  and 
depreciation  and  cost  of  reiilacement 
will  be  less.  For  a  large  plant  a 
good  flow  of  water  in  strata  will  be 
lequtred,  and  frequently  there  is 
enough  water  to  supply  a  small  plant 
when  there  will  not  be  for  a  large 
pump.  Or  a  large  plant  may  lower 
the  water  table  so  that  the  extra  lift 


will  offset  other  advantages.  And 
one  of  the  most  important  features 
as  far  as  electric  power  is  concerned 
is  that  special  rates  are  commonly 
given  for  continuous  use,  which  makes 
small  plants  operating  continuously 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  least 
expensive  to  install. 

Capacity  of  Pumps. 

Knowing  how  many  gallons  per 
minute  is  desired,  it  ne.xt  remains  to 
find  the  kind  and  size  of  pump  that 
is  best  for  the  conditions.  The  lead- 
ing types  of  pumps  used,  depending 
very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  lift 
or  conditions  of  pumping  are:  Cen- 
trifugal pumps  (horizontal  or  verti- 
cal), power  plunger  pumps,  deep  well 
pumps  and  air  lift  pumps.  There  are 
also  hydraulic  rams,  where  a  lot  of 
water  lifts  a  lesser  amount.  The  lat- 
ter need  not  be  considered  here. 

The  old  style,  or  horizontal  cen- 
trifugal pump,  is  for  small  lifts  as  a 
rule  and  where  the  pump  can  be 
placed  close  to  surface  of  water  so 
that  when  the  pump  is  in  operation 
the  water  table  will  not  drop  much 
more  than  20  feet  below  the  pump. 
Vertical  centrifugal  pumps  are  used 
where  lifts  are  large,  no  pit  being 
required.  Double  centrifugal  pumps 
are  also  available  for  high  lifts,  but 
need  to  be  in  a  deep  pit,  or  so  that 
they  are  close  to  surface  of  the  water. 

Usually  centrifugal  pumps  are  not 
satisfactory  if  the  water  has  to  be 
forced  very  high  above  the  pump.  In 
such  a  case,  provided  the  water  level 
is  near  the  pump,  power  piston  or 
plunger  pumps  are  used. 

For  deep  wells  up  to  a  lift  of  350 
feet  deep  well  pumps  are  employed, 
the  capacity  ranging  from  115  to  1,000 
gallons  per  minute.  Centrifugal 
pumps  of  special  design  can  lift  over 
100  feet,  but  50  feet  is  about  the 
limit  for  small  size  stock  pumps  and 
75  feet  for  larger  sizes. 

Air  lift  or  compressed  air  pumping 
plants  are  operated  by  air  pressure, 
both  air  and  water  being  forced  up. 
They  are  best  adapted  for  pumping 
from  several  wcUs  not  further  apart 
than  half  a  mile  and  where  the  wells 
are  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  proper 
submergence.  For  usual  conditions 
either  centrifugal  pumps  of  one  or 
another  design  are  employed,  or 
power  plunger  or  deep  well  pumps, 
each  having  a  clear  enough  kind  of 
work. 

Thus  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  decide 
whether  an  horizontal  or  vertical  cen- 
trifugal pump  is  best,  a  power 
plunger,  deep  well  or  air  lift  pump. 
Ordinarily,  when  it  is  simple  pump- 
ing from  ordinary  well  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  the  choice  rests  with 
ordinary  centrifugal,  vertical  centrifu- 
gal and  deep  well  pump,  depending 
mostly  on  amount  of  lift.  After  a 
certain  lift  is  reached  a  choice  can 
be  made  between  vertical  centrifugal 
and  double  centrifugal  pumps,  de- 
pending on  advisability  of  sinking  a 
deep  pit,  and  when  a  still  greater  lift 
is  required  there  is  a  choice  between 
vertical  centrifugal  and  deep  well. 
The  size  of  pump  for  a  given  flow  is 
still  a  problem  which  space  forbids 
consideration  of  here. 


Bulletin  on  Orange  Handling 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  Decay  of 
Oranges.  It  is  largely  a  summary  of 
a  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bulletin  on  Factors  Govern- 
ing the  Successful  Shipment  of 
Oranges  from  IHorida.  The  investi- 
gations verify  all  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia which  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  a  large  percentage  of  fruit  which 
used  to  decay  in  shipment  and  the 
bulletin  is  a  good  reminder  to  every 
citrus  grower  of  methods  that  should 
rule  in  his  grove. 


scientist  —  who  makes  every  inch  of 
ground  space  produce  to  its  maximum 
earning  capacity — the  man  who  is  looking 
for  every  device  which  will  enable  him 
to  cut  down  operating  expenses  and  labor 
necessary  to  produce  a  crop,  will  be  in 
Sacramento  May  7,  8  and  9. 

Manufacturing    and    other  industries* 
have  always  demanded  improvement  in 
existing    methods  —  improvements  that 
would  cut  down  cost  and  increase  speed 
of  production. 

The  farmer  has  been  one  of  the  last 
producers  to  adopt  this  policy.  He  is  now 
awakening.    The  California  farmer  has 
made  faster  strides  in  improvement  than* 
any  other.  , 

THE  YUBA 
BALL  TREAD 
TRACTOR 

is  designed  to  give  the  farmer  the  most 
improved,  the  most  efficient  and  the  most 
economical  form  of  motive  power  for 
use  on  the  farm,  on  the  road  and  in 
stationary  work. 

The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  is  built 
by  a  concern  which  has  been  building 
gold  dredges  and  high  duty  drainage  and 
irrigation  pumps  for  the  past  decade.  The 
largest  gold  dredges  have  an  earning 
capacity  of  $1,000  per  day.  Delay  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  faulty  part  or  some 
other  mechanical  imperfection  becomes 
enormously  expensive.  Possibility  of 
such  delay  must  be  eliminated.  The  same 
engineers  and  the  same  mechanical 
organization  that  builds  Yuba  Gold 
Dredges  to  eliminate  this  expense,  is 
building  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors.  They 
build  them  to  stay  built. 

On  May  1st  our  booklet,  "The  Yuba  Hall 
Tread  Tractor,"  will  be  off  the  press.  It  is 
well  written,  well  illustrated  and  easily  under- 
stood. We  believe  it  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
published  on  the  subject  of  tractors.  In  order 
to  get  your  copy  without  delay,  send  a  letter 
or  postcard  to-day. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


Dept.  C. 
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Commercial  Aspects  of  the  Apricot 


(Cuntinupd  from  I'aee  Four). 

cots  have  a  world  market,  peaches 
little  more  than  a  domestic  market  at 
present,  though  something  about  that 
matter  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  later 
issue.  (In  theory  the  opposite  might 
be  considered  more  likely  to  be  the 
case.)  Of  our  dried  apricots  the  gen- 
eral estimate  is  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  crop  goes  to  Europe,  leaving  rich 
America  to  eat  only  30  per  cent.  The 
best  figures  obtainable  show  about  60 
per  cent,  or  roughly,  9,500  tons  ex- 
ported per  year  the  last  few  years, 
with  the  demand  increasing  rapidly. 
The  California  production  in  1912  was 
given  at  40,000,000  pounds  and  ex- 
ports for  1912-13  (single  year)  at 
35,000,000.  The  production  of  1911 
was  22,000,000  pounds  and  exports 
191  1-12  13,000,000  pounds,  which  is 
about  typical.  Only  about  10  to  13 
per  cent  of  dried  peaches  are  ex- 
ported, or  about  2,300  tons  a  year,  far 
less  than  apricots  in  spite  of  greater 
production.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  if  we  could  enlarge  our  apricot 
output  immeasurabl}'  we  would  have 
a  most  excellent  European  market  to 
fall  back  upon. 

This  leaves  our  domestic  markets 
greatly  undersupplied  with  apricots, 
as  there  remains  only  about  6,500  tons 
left  to  be  sold  in  America,  while 
about  20,000  pounds  of  peaches  reach 
domestic  markets  a  year  or  remain 
unsold. 

Granting  that  apricot  prices  are 
higher  than  peaches,  this  certainly 
shows  a  vast  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  domestic  markets  to  increase 
consumption  if  necessary.  Further- 
more, little  apparent  excuse  is  left  for 
the  wide  variation  in  apricot  prices 
different  years.  .V  big  drop  in  prices 
owing  to  big  crops  simply  means  that 
little  is  done  to  put  the  extra  fruit 
into  domestic  consumption,  not  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  (though  tempo- 
rary) over  supply.  In  the  past  three 
years  apricot  prices  to  the  grower 
have  been  for  good  periods  at  from 
12  to  14  cents,  and  again  at  about  8 
cents,  sometimes  lower. 

One   unfortunate   thing  about  the 


industry  is  the  problem  of  handling 
the  crop.  The  fruit  ripens  in  a  very 
short  time.  If  picked  too  early  the 
product  is  inferior.  If  left  a  little  too 
long,  the  fruit  is  a  mush  and  with  a 
big  crop  a  large  force  is  kept  very 
busy  for  a  short  time.  Some  men  are 
better  fitted  than  others  to  manage  a 
crop  and  these  find  apricots  a  big 
success  in  suitable  locations.  Others 
are  unsuccessful  in  hiring  men  and 
have  dug  up  good  bearing  orchards 
because  they  could  not  get  the  crop 
attended  to.  The  average  man  finds 
apricots  a  problem  in  many  places 
and  there  are  many  acres  in  other 
crops  that  would  be  in  apricots  if  the 
fruit  were  easier  to  handle  or  the 
labor  question  better.  .All  the  same, 
unless  there  is  something  extremely 
good  to  take  its  place,  a  fruit  grower 
will  jump  at  the  chance  to  set  out 
apricots  where  he  knows  they  will 
do  well. 

And  apricots  will  do  well.  There 
is  not  a  stronger  grower,  not  a  bet- 
ter, or  equal  bearer  among  deciduous 
fruits  when  it  is  at  its  best,  and  by 
getting  it  to  bear  heavily  and  uni- 
formly a  person  can  afford  a  big  ex- 
pense of  handling  and  sell  at  very 
moderate  prices.  Without  any  doubt, 
practically  all  the  unreliability  of  the 
apricot  can  be  overcome  on  a  good 
location,  right  soil  with  the  irriga- 
tion, fertilization  and  care  that  any 
man  can  give.  As  long  as  the  apri- 
cot has  such  wonderful  capacity  for 
production  suitable  conditions  make 
it  a  wonderful  bearer,  and  this  fact, 
with  that  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  product,  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  whole  proposition.  We  may 
never  have  the  apricot  amount  to 
much  outside  of  present  recognized 
apricot  districts,  but  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  we  may.  The 
proposition  is  worth  considering. 


Motto  for  Every  Morning 

Turn  Failure  into  Victory, 

Don't  let   your   courage  fade; 

And  if  you  get  a  Lemon 
Just  make  the  Lemon  Aid.  


New! 


This  Support  for 
the  Scroll  !  !  !  ! 


This  new  feature  is  of  greatest  importance.  It  relieves 
the  tremendous  strain  on  the  center  shaft — eliminates 
the  tendency  to  bind — reduces  friction  to  a  minimum 
and  makes  a  decided  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
pump.    Found  only  on 

Bean  Centrifugal  Pumps 

111  addition  to  this  new  feature,  we  call  your  attention 
to  other  Bean  advantages — 

AUTOMATIC  WATER  BALANCE — the  most  perfect 
balancing  device  ever  put  onto  a  centrifugal  pump; 

WATER  SEALED  STUFFING  BOX — which  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  tighten  stuffing  box  nuts  excessively.  The 
water  makes  an  air-tight  seal. 

ADJUSTABLE  SUCTION  AND  DISCHARGE.  Note  the 
Illustration.  Easily  and  quickly  turned  to  any  desired 
angle. 

RING  OILING  BEARINGS — another  desirable  feature. 
If  you  are  interested  in  centrifugal  pumps 


Send  for  Catalog  28-B 


It  describes  all  Bean  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  pumps. 
For  deep  well  pumps,  power 
heads,  windmill  pumps,  house 
pumps,  etc.,  get  Catalog  28-B. 
Write  to  us  about  your  irri- 
g.-itlon  requirements, 

IJEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 
225  W.  Julian  St, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  Jag  for  Sparrows 

Both  in  the  country  and  city  alike 
the  English  sparrow  makes  himself 
at  home  and  is  a  decided  nuisance. 
They  are  exceedingly  keen  and 
suspicious  of  any  sort  of  trap. 

The  latest  scheme  has  been  to 
steam  oats  or  wheat  until  soft  and 
then  soak  in  alcohol  or  whiskey  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  scatter  the  grain 
where  the  birds  will  find  it.  They 
soon  become  helplessly  intoxicated 
and  are  easily  caught. 

The  grain  must  be  scattered,  for  if 
placed  in  piles  the  birds  suspect  a 
trap  and  will  avoid  it. 

Now,  that  bounties  are  paid  on 
sparrows,  one  could  easily  make  some 
money  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting their  gardens  or  fields. — MRS. 
STELLA  HAGGARD,  Occidental 


In  the  same  issue  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond voted  wet,  the  Earlham  College 
Press  runs  a  story  with  the  head, 
"Skate  Proves  Success." 


PLANT  ECONOMY^DOLLARS 


You  Can't  S«ve  Money  When  You  ■ 
I  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  I 
The  best  costsless  in  the  end.  The  best  bought  | 
I    of  us  costs  no  more 
L  than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
\ers.  Thats  the  way  wo 
do  business.  Just 

te  for  our  catalot 
I  It  olll  prove  our  statement.' 

Engines  -  Pomps  -  Motori 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.   Sm  Frincisco.  Cil. 

»OI    HOOKER  «.  LENT  BLDO. 


RKTI  HNEn.     Send  -hiUh 
for  frrc   =c.ircll   of   I'atint  Office  Koi.ra.. 
■  TO  OBT.\I.S'  A  PATENT  snd  WHAT  TD 
INVENT,    with    List    of    Inventions    \Vaiitcd  tuii 
Prizes   offered   for   iDTentioiu.  sent 
free.      PATENT.S  ADVERTISED. 
WAXTKn — \1CW  IDKAS 

Send  for  our  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 
VICTOn  J.  EVAN.S  A  CO., 
WuMhlnKtun,  D.  C. 


FREE 


Knox- 
Martin 
Tractor 

Will  save  you  money  in  hauling  your  crops  or  work- 
ing on  your  land. 

PULL  YOUR  LOAD- 
DON'T  PUSH  IT! 

Pull  it — with  the  Knox-Martin  Tractor.  You  can 
handle  100%  greater  loads  than  a  motor  truck  with  a  Knox- 
Martin  Tractor,  using  the  same  power. 

The  Knox-Martin  Tractor  is  a  motor  unit  that  may  be 
attached  to  any  vehicle  designed  to  be  drawn  by  horses. 
Another  point — it  uses  less  rubber  tires  than  the  motor 
truck  and  actually  transports  the  same  load  as  a  motor 
truck  with  only  one-half  the  weight  per  tire. 

Hence  one  source  of  GREAT  ECONOMY — reduced 
tire  wear  and  tire  cost. 

Shrewd  contractors  are  "tractorizing"  their  business, 
and  they're  investing  in  Knox-Martin  Tractors.  Send  to- 
day for  catalog  and  valuable  booklet,  "Trucking  Costs." 


Distributer : 


Reliance  Automobile  Company 

SAMUEL  M.  CRIM,  President  and  General  Manager 
Reliance  Building,  1529-1541  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Tel.  Franklin  9450  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGALNS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKE  1 
PAGES.  YOr  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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How  Uncle  Sam  Kills  Squirrels 


Causes  of  Die  Back  in  Cherry 


WHEN  Uncle  Sam  starts  in  to  do 
anything  he  generally  does  a 
good  job  and  Uncle  Sam  through 
the  Public  Ilealtli  Service  lias  been 
\TOrking  against  squirrels  in  a  num- 
ber of  Central  California  counties. 
The  excuse  is  bubonic  plague  occa- 
sionally found  in  squirrels.  As  good 
a  reason  is  tlie  fact  that  squirrel  kill- 
ing is  a  big  thing  for  the  farmer, 
whose  grain  is  eaten  by  the  rodents. 
The  Public  Health  Service  is  work- 
ing in  the  following  counties  and  has 
secured  practically  the  percentage  of 
eradication  given,  that  is,  that  per- 
centage of  squirrels  has  been  killed: 
Alameda,  SO  per  cent;  Contra  Costa, 
80;  Santa  Qara,  !»r»;  Santa  Cruz,  90; 
San  Benito,  75;  Monterey,  40;  Mer- 
ced, 40;  Stanislaus,  40;  San  Joaquin, 
85. 

On  account  of  this  wide  and  syste- 
matic work  knowledge  of  methods 
has  been  developed  that  private  indi- 
viduals could  hardly  gain  alone.  It 
will  be  found  that  by  employing  these 
methods  great  success  in  squirrel 
control    can  be  secured. 

Poison  was  the  first  important 
agency  in  squirrel  destruction  and 
was  quite  satisfactory  as  from  85  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  squirrels  were 
killed.  To  have  complete  construc- 
tion co-operation  by  the  squirrels  is 
necessary  and  10  to  15  per  cent  will 
not  eat  the  poison,  or  eat  so  little  that 
they  will  survive  and  touch  it  no 
more.  Four  or  five  applications  of 
the  poison  are  needed,  all  in  the  dry 
season,  total  cost  being  40  to  50 
cents  an  acre  as  an  average. 

Carbon  bisulphide  applied  by  the 
waste  ball  method  has  been  another 
standard  method.  By  this  method  a 
ball  of  cotton  waste  dipped  in  car- 


bon bisulphide  is  inserted  in  a  hole 
and  either  left  or  ignited.  Either 
way  the  fumes  kill  the  squirrels.  The 
method  can  be  emplo3'ed  only  while 
the  ground  is  damp  and  kills  some- 
thing better  than  four,  out  of  five 
squirrels.  The  cost  averages  60  to 
75  cents  per  acre. 

The  surgeons  in  charge  of  the 
work;  J.  D.  Long,  D.  H.  Currie  and 
Friench  Simpson,  were  still  a  little 
unsatisfied  with  all  these  methods 
and  devised  a  "squirrel  destructor," 
or  apparatus  by  which  fumes  could 
be  forced  into  a  squirrel's  hole.  This 
they  patented,  throwing  the  patent 
open  to  the  public  so  that  destructors 
can  be  obtained  from  various  sources 
for  simply  cost  of  manufacture  and 
selling.  Carbon  bisulphide,  or  one  of 
the  manufactured  preparations  hav- 
ing it  as  a  basis,  is  used.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  fact,  uses  the 
commercial  preparations  rather  than 
straight  bisulphide. 

By  careful  investigation  the  amount 
of  space  needed  to  fill  with  gas  per 
squirrel  hole  was  found  to  be  14  to 
15  cubic  feet.  An  ounce  of  material 
will  provide  the  gas  for  this.  It  is 
let  into  a  small  chamber  and  air 
pumped  through  it,  thence  into  the 
hole,  which  is  stopped  up  so  that  the 
gas  charged  air  will  not  escape.  On 
account  of  pumping,  this  aid  is  forced 
all  through  the  squirrel  burrows,  re- 
placing the  air  previously  there.  It 
is  twice  as  strong  as  necessary  to 
kill  the  animals,  which  permits  a  mix- 
ture with  the  air  still  in  the  hole.  It 
is  still  not  strong  enough  to  be  ex- 
plosive and,  besides,  can  be  used  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  On  account  of 
being  pumped  into  the  hole  it  goes 
all  through  it  as  carbon  bisulphide  in 
waste  ball  method  will  not  do,  giv- 
ing 98  to  100  per  cent  eradication. 

The  cost  for  material,  labor  and 


One  of  the  most  puzzling  features 
of  cherry  growing  is  the  habit  of  the 
cherry  tree  of  dying  back,  often  with- 
out any  apparent  reason  or  excuse. 
Actually  there  quite  probably  is  rea- 
for  this,  or  for  gumming,  which  is 
closely  related  to  die  back,  though 

all  averages  only  2%  to  3  cents  a 
hole,  or  28  cents  per  acre,  making  it 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  effective 
methods  of  those  named.  One  treat- 
ment is  all  that  is  usually  necessary, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  when  any 
squirrels  escape,  they  gather  together 
in  colonies  of  from  three  to  six,  so 
that  they  can  be  found  readily,  having 
opened  the  holes  again,  and  these 
can  be  destroyed  with  another  dose 
of  gas.  In  this  way  absolutely  com- 
plete eradication  is  possible  and  over 
considerable  areas  has  been  secured 
at  nominal  expense,  not  only  saving 
crops  by  killing  a  big  proportion  of 
the  squirrels,  but  being  permanently 
effective  by  leaving  no  animals  to 
start  famililies. 

Even  where  a  squirrel  or  so  has 
been  left  in  a  big  area,  the  chances 
of  their  destruction  by  natural  foes 
is  so  much  greater  than  before  that 
eradication  may  ensue  naturally. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  wag- 
ing no  war  on  gophers,  for  the 
gophers  don't  get  the  bubonic  plague 
as  far  is  known,  but  whenever 
gopher  infested  fields  have  been 
treated  for  squirrels,  an  attack  has 
been  made  also  on  gophers,  for 
exactly  the  same  rules  of  treatment 
hold.  Trapping  and  poison  needs 
help  from  gophers  as  it  does  from  the 
squirrel  and  some  gophers  will  es- 
cape, but  poisonous  fumes  forced  all 
through  the  burrows  kill  the  gophers 
as  they  do  the  squirrels. 


the  cause  may  not  always  be  appar- 
ent. It  is  pretty  certain  that  die 
back  will  not  occur  to  more  than  a 
small  degree,  if  at  all,  if  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  entirely  satis- 
factory and  there  is  sufficient  plant 
food,  for  the  cherry,  though  a  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  insists  upon  having 
rich,  deep  soil  of  proper  texture  and 
with  right  moisture  supplies  and  the 
best  of  drainage.  Two  of  the  great- 
est causes  of  die  back  are  an  excess 
of  moisture  and  a  deficiency  of  same. 

Where  the  drainage  is  not  good 
and  water  stands  over  the  roots  dur- 
ing winter  or  otherwise  for  any 
length  of  time  it  is  likely  to  kill  ofif 
the  root  hairs  and  the  roots  become 
sick  and  the  nourishment  of  the  top 
is  so  affected  that  the  tree  dies  in 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground 
dries  out  so  that  many  of  the  root 
hairs  suffer,  that  also  will  cause  die 
back.  The  exhaustion  of  humus  in 
the  upper  layer  of  soil,  so  that  the 
physical  condition  suffers,  is  also  be- 
lieved to  be  an  important  reason  for 
decadence  of  cherry  trees.  In  theory 
the  trees  will  keep  in  first-class  trim 
if  the  water  does  not  stand  over  their 
roots  in  winter  or  otherwise,  if  by 
irrigation  or  otherwise  the  ground 
is  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  if 
by  the  growing  of  cover  crops  or  the 
addition  of  plenty  organic  fertilizers, 
including  barn-yard  manure,  the  sur- 
face is  kept  well  supplied  with  humus 
and  in  good  physical  condition. 
Actually,  however,  when  a  cherry 
tree  starts  to  die  back  it  seems  prac- 
tically impossible  to  prevent  it  from 
continuing  to  do  so. 


Some  people  seem  to  have  a  faculty 
of  making  two  weeds  grow  where  one 
grew  before. 


Save  Money  by  Using 

Low -Priced  Oils 

Fairbanks-Morse  Oil  Tractors  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  by  the  reduction  they  make  possible  in 
fuel  cost.  They  operate  equally  well  on  kerosene, 
gasoline  or  distillate,  and  lower  grade  oils.  Consid- 
ering- a  cost  of  8  cents  per  gallon  for  distillate  and  3 
cents  for  oil,  a  saving  of  over  60  per  cent  of  fuel  cost 
is  easily  possible.  You  make  $37  worth  of  oil  take 
the  place  of  $100  worth  of  distillate. 

Fairbanks=Morse  30=60  Oil  Tractors 

The  Pulling  Strength  of  30  Horses     — Labor  Savers  the  Year  Round  for 


and  GO  horsepower  at  the  pulley  is  under  Perfect  Control  of 
one  man.  Two-cylinder  engine  has  throttling  governor — no 
undue  speeding  up  of  engine  when  load  is  .suddenly  thrown 
off.  Made  simply — strongly — is  easily  accessible.  .\11  parts 
made  ou  interchangeable  system.    Every  engine  guaranteed. 


Sawing-  Wood  Fulling  Stumps 

Cutting  Ensilage  Hanling 

Baling  Hay  Plowing 

Grinding  Feed  Pumping 


Write  for  Catalog  6Q652 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  ^^ll^^Srdi:; 


Harresting  Grading 

Tliresliing  Discing 

Hulling  Clover  Harrowing 

Shredding  Coru  Seeding 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
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A  Page  of  Farm  Problems 


TRANSFER  OF  REGISTRY  PAPERS 
— 1  have  purehaMed  a  Holstein  cow 
and  was  told  that  her  regrister  pa- 
pern  could  be  had  by  writing  to  a  cer- 
tain company.  Have  written  and  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Could  you  enlighten 
me  how  to  proceed  In  Necurlng  her  pa- 
pcrtiT  In  her  riKht  ear  Im  a  iiteel  band 
with  the  following:  P.  J.  van  L.  S. 
247. — J.  M.,  LudI,  Cal. 

Would  advise  writing  to  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  F.  L.  Houghton, 
secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  asking 
who  is  the  last  recorded  owner  of  the 
cow  and  how  she  could  be  registered 
in  your  name.  She  may  have  been 
transferred  several  times  and  the 
papers  lost  in  the  process,  as  this  is  a 
common  occurrence  with  pure  bred 
cattle  and  you  may  be  making  un- 
necessary work  by  writing  to  alleged 
previous  owners.  The  original  owner 
was  apparently  P.  J.  Van  Loben  Sels, 
Vorden,  Cal.  In  writing  to  the  asso- 
ciation an  outline  of  the  cow,  showing 
markings,  may  help  prove  identity 
and  expedite  matters. 

POULTRY  INSTRrCTIOJf — I  would 
like  to  ask  you  In  which  way  I  could 
Ket  advice  or  intornintion  from  the 
IJnlverBlty  Farm  on  how  to  take  care 
of  and  feed  chlckenn  In  the  most  prof- 
itable way. — P.  B.,  Petalnma. 

The  University  of  California  has 
just  what  you  want  in  a  correspond- 
ence course  in  poultry  keeping.  It  is 
conducted  by  Professor  J.  E.  Dough- 
erty of  the  University  Farm  School  at 
Davis,  and  can  be  highly  commended. 
The  only  cost  is  postage.  You  can 
write  to  him  or  to  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  for  application 
and  details.  Professor  Dougherty  is 
also  the  author  of  a  bulletin  on  poul- 
try culture  which  contains  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  information. 
There  is  also  an  extremely  valuable 
bulletin  by  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa  on 
Feeds  and  Feeding,  both  of  which  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

APRICOT  CROP  AXD  PRICES — Will 
you  kindly  Inf4*rm  me  what  the  out- 
li»ok  iN  of  the  apricot  crops  In  different 
sections  of  the  State,  whether  largre  or 
small  f  My  reason  for  asking  la  that  I 
lind  an  offer  of  SYc  cents  and  don't 
know  whether  to  sell  or  not.  My  cots, 
which  are  of  the  Blenheim  variety, 
bloomed  heavily  and  set  well,  but  have 
since  dropped  off,  so  that  I  think  there 
will  not  be  half  a  crop,  and  that  con- 
dition exists  more  around  here.  if 
this  Is  so  nil  over  the  State  I  think 
I  am  Justified  lu  holdine,  for  then  the 
crop  will  be  short,  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  that  condition  only  Is  local,  what 
few  cots  are  raised  in  this  locality 
would  not  amount  to  much  avd  I  would 
Bell. — A.  N.,  Fresno. 

Our  crop  reports  from  various 
counties  of  California  are  prepared 
very  largely  with  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing people  in  your  position.  As  you 
will  see  from  there,  the  apricot  crop 
in  general  is  in  pretty  good  condition 
in  the  leading  apricot  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Yolo  and  Solano  counties,  where  ship- 
ping will  probably  attend  to  most  of 
the  apricots  this  year.  You  will  re- 
alize that  a  very  important  thing  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  reports  is 
to  give  the  different  sections  of  the 
State  credit  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  in  fruit  production.  A 
shortage  of  peaches  in  the  bay  coun- 
ties, for  example,  would  not  greatly 
affect  the  prices,  while  a  peach  short- 
age in  Fresno  county  would  be  very 
important.  Similarly  the  size  of  the 
apricot  crop  cuts  very  little  figure  in 
Fresno  county  as  compared  with 
Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties 
and  the  southern  coast  counties.  Of 
course,  the  season  is  not  on  its  feet 
yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chico  had 
ripe  cherries  the  first  week  in  April, 
but  indications  are  probably  fairly 
reliable.  You  will  have  to  be  your 
own  judge  of  prices,  but  it  is  worth 
while  remembering  that  the  demand 
for  dried  apricots  has  been  excellent 
of  recent  years  and  consumption  is 
increasing  and  that  the  market  is  well 
cleaned  up  and  in  excellent  shape  at 
this  time.  As  a  general  thing  it  is 
also    well    to    remember    that  the 


farmer  who  sells  when  he  gets  a  fair 
offer  is  likely  to  get  better  prices 
than  the  one  who  tries  to  hang  on 
for  the  last  cent.  Too  many  farmers 
try  to  do  that. 

CROSSING  OF  MELONS  AND  PUMP- 
KINS— \Vhat  is  a  safe  distance  to  plant 
pumpkins  from  watermelons  or  musk- 
melons  to  avoid  the  crossing  effect  f  I 
was  told  Just  so  they  don't  ran  to- 
Kether.  Is  this  a  safe  planf — A,  K,, 
Ripon. 

Different  members  of  the  family  to 
which  belong  melons,  squashes  and 
cucumbers  are  likely  to  crosspollen- 
ize  if  given  the  opportunity.  They 
might  do  so  at  200  feet  and  might  not 
at  two  feet.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  wind  or  insects  carried  the 
pollen  from  the  flower  of  one  to  the 
flower  of  another,  .^s  far  as  bees 
are  concerned,  they  usually  visit  on 
a  single  trip  only  flowers  of  one  kind, 
and  so  do  less  crosspollenizing  than 
they  would  if  they  went  from  one 
flower  to  another  at  random.  Thus 
if  watermelons  and  pumpkins  are 
planted  close  together,  there  is  more 
chance  of  watermelons  pollenizing 
melons  and  pumpkins  pollenizing 
melons  than  otherwise,  but  if  the 
wrong  pollen  gets  to  a  flower  first,  it 
will  give  crossbred  seed.  You  should 
remember,  however,  that  crosspollen- 
ization  does  not  affect  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  developed  from  the  flower 
receiving  the  wrong  kind  of  pollen, 
it  only  affects  the  next  generation. 
Therefore  you  need  not  worry  about 
where  you  plant  the  melons  and 
pumpkins,  unless  you  raise  your  own 
seed.  Plant  for  the  highest  produc- 
tion or  any  way  you  want  and  buy 
the  seed  for  the  next  season's  plant- 
ing. Or,  if  you  do  raise  your  own 
seed,  have  the  vines  by  themselves. 
Would  say  that  25  to  50  feet  was  far 
enough  apart  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, unless  strong  winds  would 
carry  pollen  from  one  vine  to  an- 
other. On  account  of  resemblance  in 
flower  and  vine  of  cucumber  and 
cantaloupe  there  is  more  danger  of 
crosspollenization  there  than  with 
other  members  of  the  family. 

SOM'TTON  FOR  TREE  KILLING — 
Do  you  know  of  a  formula  that  will 
destroy  the  life  of  a  treeJ — G.  J.  C, 
Petaluma. 

We  suppose  that  you  desire  a 
formula  for  solution  to  be  inserted 
into  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A  mixture 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  salt  peter 
(half  and  half)  inserted  in  a  hole 
bored  close  to  the  bark  of  tree  and 
plugged  up  tightly  is  said  to  often  be 
effective.  A  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  would  also  likely  be  very 
effective,  or  white  arsenic  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  an  ounce  to  a  quart. 
You  could  put  hose  on  bottle  and 
other  end  in  hole  in  tree,  plugging 
hole  to  prevent  leakage  and  inverting 
bottle  to  force  liquid  into  wood.  Dry 
matter  put  into  a  hole  is  not  likely 
to  be  effective,  as  moisture  is  needed 
to  carry  poison  into  circulation. 
Girdling  a  tree  will  often  kill  it. 
Trees  cut  down  after  heavy  growth 
of  spring  is  well  started  will  often 
die  when  they  would  send  up  shoots 
if  cut  down  at  other  times. 

Who  has  had  any  experience  mak- 
ing bread  out  of  alfalfa  meal,  or  what 
mill  makes  alfalfa  meal  especially  for 
human  consumption?  A  correspondent 
asks  for  this  information  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

will  yon  please  favor  me  Trtfh  the 
address  of  the  mill  or  (sxocer  maklnir 
or  sellInK  alfalfa  meal  of  a  (cood  qual- 
ity for  human  fuodf  I  tested  some  as 
n  bread,  anij  as  I  try  everything  per- 
sonally first,  found  it  rather  fattenInK 
and  Kently  laxative,  which  I  should 
expect,  but  It  rose  and  fell  In  the  oven, 
which  I  expect  was  due  to  age  and 
Immoderate  dust.  So  this  time  I'll  try 
a  leafy  growth  and  a  pretty  fresh  meal, 
and  would  prefer  the  mill  address,  es- 
pecially If  the  owner  la  Inclined  to 
physical  culture  or  a  reasonable  fooid. 

Replies  can  be  sent  to  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  will  be  forwarded  to  in- 
quirer. 


KOKOMOS  FENCE 

KitluT  squaae  of  diamond  mesh,  FOU  POULTRY,  HOG 
Oil  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory  prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Streets 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Sure  Death  to 


Gophers 
Squirrels 


NEWTON'S  GOPHER  AND  SQUIRREL  KILLER  No.  6 

Exterminates  Gophers,  Squirrels,  or  any  vermin  In  boles  or  cavea 
where  the  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined. 

GETS  THEM  EVERY  TIME — It  produces  4,000  cubic  feet  of  carbon- 
bisulphide  gas,  which  is  sure  death  to  any  animal  forced  to  breathe  it. 
It  burns  without  disturbing  the  ground,  and  the  poisonous  gas  pene- 
trates to  every  part  of  the  burrow.  It  can  also  be  used  for  fumigating. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  TO  HANDLE — Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  being  Injured.  It  is  the  most  Inex- 
pensive, the  most  effective,  the  surest,  safest  and  easiest. 

$5  per  gross.  sent  by  Expten  Collect. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO. 

24U  Front  Sirert,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  tread  of  heavy 
Vacuum  Cups  means 
service  and  safety 


penn  sylvan  i a 
vacuumIcupItires 


They  grip  deeper  and  hold  better  in 
soft  roads  than  any 
other  design  of  tread. 

They  often  wear  sev- 
eral thousand  miles 
before  the  extra  heavy 
tire  beneath  is  reached. 

When  you  are  in  town, 
you  are  guaranteed  against 
skidding  should  the  pave- 
ments be  wet  and  slippery. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  the  best  equipment  for  country 
service.  They  are  the  heaviest  tires  per  rated  sizes 
made  and  the  strongest.  They  are  absolutely  proot 
against  the  destructive  eflFects  of  oil. 

Guaranteed  for  4,500  actuaJ  miles.  Records  covering 
many  years  show  a  far  greater  average  service. 

Dependable  dealers  everywhere  or  write  for  nearest  address 


■Ell 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Go. 


JEANNETTE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh        Detroit         St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Cleveland  Chicago  Omaha 

Seattle  Kansas  City  Dallas  Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

An  Indtfndtnt  Ccmpamj  milk  am  ImJfndnt  utUmt  galley 
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A  Page  of  Stock  Questions 


IWOUIiD  like  to  know  the  namen  of 
all  the  known  breeds  of  draft  horMes, 
of  HUddle  horses,  of  oonrli  horses  amd 
other  breeds,  if  any;  also  all  the 
known  breeds  of  ponies. — F*.  C,  Half 
Moon  Bay, 

The  list  you  ask  for  is  practically 
impossible  to  provide,  for  one  woujd 
not  know  just  where  to  leave  off  in 
any  classification.  For  example,  the 
Arab  is  of  varying  degrees  of  purity 
in  breeding  and  a  large  percentage  of 
horses  from  Northern  Africa  to  India 
might  be  termed  of  the  Arabian 
breed.  In  them  could  be  made 
separate  breeds  according  to  size, 
section  of  country  and  more  or  less 
variation  in  type  from  horses  derived 
from  about  the  same  stock  elsewhere. 
You  will  realize,  that  all  breeds  not 
developed  intentionally  by  crossing 
are  simply  the  general  type  of  animal 
used  in  the  country  for  some  kind  of 
work,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
there  are  horses  of  somewhat  differ- 
ent type  from  horses  elsewhere  which 
can  hardly  be  named  as  a  definite 
breed.  When  it  comes  to  coach  and 
saddle  horses  and  others  of  similar 
size  there  are  often  no  distinct  lines 
between  types,  owing  to  crossing. 

For  practical  purposes  in  Amer- 
ica there  may  be  said  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing breeds  of  drafters;  the  Perch- 
eron,  coming  from  I.a  Perche  m 
France;  the  Shire,  coming  from  Eng- 
land; the  Belgian,  coming  from  Bel- 
gium; and  the  Clyde,  or  Clydesdale, 
coming  from  Scotland.  The  Shire 
and  Clyde  are  closely  related  and  of 
similar  type.  The  Belgian  is  the 
largest  breed,  the  Percheron  the  most 
common  in  America.  Closely  related 
to  the  Percheron  are  other  French 
breeds,  as  the  Boulonnais,  Breton, 
Ardennais  and  others,  being  with  the 
Percheron  often  termed  French  Uratt 
and  Norman.  There  is  also  another 
British  draft  horse  the  Suffock 
Punch,  that  is  fairly  well  repre- 
sented in  America. 

There  are  of  the  smaller  breeds  the 
Thoroughbred,  Hackney,  Cleaveland 
Bay  and  Standardbred  horses  of 
British  and  American  origin,  often 
closely  related  or  derived  one  from 
the  other  and  containing  considerable 
Arab  blood,  also  various  strains  or 
developments  from  these.  There  is 
what  is  called  German  Coach  and 
French  Coach  horses,  derived  from 
medium-sized  horses  in  these  two 
countries. 

There  are  ponies  of  one  sort  or 
another  in  almost  every  country,  the 
small  size  often  resulting  from  hard 
fare  and  bad  breeding.  For  high  class 
ponies  there  can  be  named  the  Shet- 
land and  Welsh  breeds;  althoueh 
there  are  many  others  of  British 
origin  of  fine  quality  but  minor  im- 
portance. Austria-Hungary  is  a  coun- 
try of  fine  medium  tyne  horses.  Thev 
also  have  an  excellent  breed  of 
ponies  of  which  there  is  a  fine  herd 
at  the  Hopland  Stock  Farm  in  Men- 
docino county. 

There  is  a  wild  breed  of  horse  in 
Siberia  that  is  considered  distinct 
from  all  domesticated  horses  and  so 
can  be  named  here.  This  is  called 
Pr^evalsky's  horse,  from  the  dis- 
coverer. It  is  only  a  pony  in  size 
and  is  practically  untamable.  Several 
are  in  captivity. 

Possibly  others  would  include  other 
breeds  in  this  list,  or  leave  some  out, 
but  as  there  is  no  distinct  line  jn 
breeding,  type  or  origin  in  horses  in 
different  countries  and  in  the  same 
country,  even  after  systematic  breed- 
ing has  been  conducted,  and  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  name  minor 
breeds  of  no  importance  here,_  every 
list  has  to  be  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. 

FINANCE,  HOGS  AND  FROGS— I 
have  boiiKht  Ave  acres  near  Stockton, 
price  $1,000;  paid  $100  down;  haven't 
MouKh  money  to  start  now;  will  the 
Reserve   Rank   lend    money   for  stock 


on  a  propo.sltion  like  this?  Is  the 
Chester  White  a  good  market  hoRf  Is 
there  a  Rood  frog  market  here?  Some 
one  told  me  all  the  large  hotels  have 
their  own  frog  ponds. — T.  E.  S.,  Oak- 
laud. 

The  new  banking  system  is  not  in 
operation  yet  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
borrowers  of  small  amounts  of  money 
will  be  able  to  get  huch  advantage 
when  it  is,  except  by  organizing  on 
their  own  account  according  to  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Rural  Credits,  told 
of  in  the  March  issue  of  Orchard 
and  Farm.  No  bank  would  lend 
money  on  such  narrow  security  as 
you  have  to  offer  either.  The  Ches- 
ter White  is  an  excellent  breed  of 
hog.  It  is  a  lard  hog,  like  Poland 
China,  and  grows  to  a  very  large  size. 
If  a  person  has  facilities  for  raising 
frogs  to  advantage  he  can  find  a 
good  market  for  them,  but  profits  will 
depend  upon  natural  equipment  for 
production  as  well  as  skill.  The  ho- 
tels buy  their  frogs  instead  of  rais- 
ing them  as  a  usual  thing. 

AI.DERNEY  CATTLE  —  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  if  the  Alderney  breed 
of  cattle  is  the  Jersey,  or  are  thev  a 
distinct  breed  f  If  so,  are  they  a  dairy 
breed  or  beef  breed,  or  a  dual  purpose 
breed?  —  i>LUSCRIBEK,  San  Mateo 
County. 

The  term  "Alderney"  is  seldom 
used  now,  as  the  cattle  once  so-called 
are  included  in  the  Guernsey  breed,  a 
strictly  dairy  breed  of  cattle.  There 
are  the  three  leading  islands  in  the 
English  Channel  that  have  always 
been  noted  for  the  high  quality  of 
the  cattle:  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Al- 
derney. The  Jersey  cattle  are  clearly 
distinct  from  the  cattle  on  the  other 
two  islands,  but  the  cattle  of  Guern- 
sey and  Alderney  are  so  much  alike 
that  it  has  been  found  best  to  con- 
sider them  one  breed,  with  Guernsey, 
the  larger  island,  providing  the  name. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  however,  cat- 
tle from  the  smaller  island  were 
called  Alderneys,  and  the  name  per- 
sists somewhat  yet.  The  breed  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  Jersey,  giv- 


ing more  milk,  which  averages  a  little 
less  rich,  though  it  still  is  very  high 
testing.  The  Guernsey  is  one  of  our 
popular  breeds  in  America  and  a 
description  of  it  can  be  found  in  our 
February  issue  by  W.  H.  Caldwell, 
secretary  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.  There  are  several  fine 
herds  in  California. 

LINE  BREEDING  FOR  CATTLE — Is 
line  breeding  of  cattle  generally  con- 
sidered wise? — T.  S.,  Woodslde. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
University  Farm,  Davis: 

There  is  less  objection  among 
breeders  to  line  breeding  at  the 
present  time  than  formerly.  Conclu- 
sive evidence  as  to  the  desirability 
or  non-desirability  of  this  method  of 
breeding  is  sadly  wanting  and  my 
advice  relative  to  such  practice  would 
always  be  based  upon  a  rather  definite 
knowledge  of  the  animals  involved. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  breeding  of  pure  bred 
livestock  have  been  attained  through 
close  breeding,  also  some  of  the  most 
disastrous.  Line  breeding  should, 
therefore,  be  practiced  by  only  the 
most  intelligent  breeders,  and  in- 
dulged in  only  where  the  animals  in 
question  are  of  high  quality  and  ex- 
treme vigor. 


When  to  Cut  Oat  Hay 

The  best  time  to  cut  oat  hay  is 
generally  considered  when  it  is  in 
the  soft  dough  stage,  or  between  the 
milk  and  the  dough.  In  this  stage 
the  head  will  contain  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  possible,  while  yet  leaving 
the  straw  in  good  condition  and 
nutritious.  If  hay  is  cut  too  early 
the  straw  will  not  be  as  sweet  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  lower  couple  of 
joints  sweeten  up  it  is  safe  to  expect 
that  the  whole  stem  is  satisfactory 
for  hay. 

The  social  farm  neighborhood  is 
the  neighborhood  that  keeps  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farms. 


ON  ACCOUNT 

Of  Our 
Discontinuing  the  Sale 
OF 

Traction  Engines 

WE  OFFER 

AT  COST 

20  H.  P.  and  40  H.  P. 

"Flour  City" 

Gas  Tractors 


Full  supply  of  these  Engine 
Parts  always  carried  in  stock. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

We  are  also  agents  for  John 
Deere  Engine  Gang  Plows. 

HAWLEY,  KING  &  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gophen 
of  all  kinds.    Endorsed  by  State 
I  Experimental  Stations.  1400 
jtablet*  prepaid  for  S  I  .25.  War- 
/ranled    Raticide  Tsblete.  25c 

  Ask  drusffisl  or  cend  direct. 

Booklet  Free.  F.  D.  Chemical  Co..  Ft.  Dodge»  U. 


No  Other  Tractor 
Has  This 


The  illustration  to  the  rlRht  shows  the  famous  C.  L.  B.  Knc- 
tionless  Rocker  .Joint.  It  is  the  invention  of  C.  L.  Best,  one  of  the 
foremost  tractor  experts  in  the  country.  This  C.  L.  B.  FrlctlonlesB 
Rocker  Joint  is  found  only  in  the  C.  L.  B.  Track  Laying  Tractor. 
It  does  way  with  the  excessive  cost  of  upkeep  and  maintenance 
which  the  tremendous  friction  in  the  working  parts  of  other  trac- 
tors causes.  The 

C.  L.  B.  All  Steel 
70  H.  P.  Track  Laying  Tractor 

Is  the  only  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market  that  has  this  fric- 
tionless  rocker  joint,  and  it  is  also  the  only  tractor  on  the  market 
that  will  give  the  maximum  of  results  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

A  Statement  by  C.  L.  Best 

"I  fully  realize  that  when  I  claim  my  tractor  to  be  the  su- 
perior of  any  on  the  market  that  I  am  making  a  pretty  broad 
statement  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  superla- 
tives leads  to  nowhere,  unless  you  can  prove  what  you  say.  And 
prove  what  I  «ny  I  can.  I  know  what  other  tractors  can  do.  I  ye 
been  dreaming,  thinking  and  making  tractors  all  my  life.  It  13 
the  one  business  that  I  know  I  know.  My  tractor  is  also  the  only 
all  steel  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  It  is  the  only  tractor 
that  is  built  right  throughout.  When  I  sell  my  tractor  I  give  a 
broad  and  binding  guarantee  with  it.  I  claim  that  it  will  work 
under  anv  and  all  conditions  and  give  the  kind  of  service  that 
will  unhold  the  reputation  of  this  firm  and  make  possible  my 
eivine  such  a  broad  guarantee.  If  you.  who  are  reading  this  ad- 
vertisement, are  in  the  market  for  a  tractor,  let  me  demonstrate 
and  prove  what  my  machine  can  do."  C.  L.  BEST. 

IIIuBtrnted  nnd  Descriptive  Literature  on  the  C.  L.  B.  Track  Laytne 
Tractor  Will  lie  Cheerfully  Sent  to  Any  Address. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company 

105th  Avenue    :      :      :      :   Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  I>.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer 
will  plow,  harrow,  seed,  harvest  and 
ditch  two-thirds  cheaper  than  it  is 
possible  to  do  with  mules  or  any 
animal  power,  and  it  will  make 
continuous  turns,  loaded,  as  short 
as  any  track  engine  on  the  market. 

Both  tracks  on  a  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P. 
Track  Layer  are  pulling  the  same, 
whether  going  straight  ahead  or 
making  a  turn.  No  other  tractor  of 
this  type  does  this. 

The  C.  L.  B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer 
eliminates  the  twists  and  strains 
common  to  the  type  which  only  pulls 
•with  one  track  on  the  turn. 

The  8-inch  face  internal  gear 
drive  on  a  C.  L.  B.  Track  Layer, 
with  its  8-inch  face  driving  pinion, 
does  the  same  work  as  second  mo- 
tion chain  drives.  Hence  the  C.  L. 
B.  70  H.  P.  Track  Layer  has  only 
two  moving  parts  in  its  internal 
gear,  against  approximately  40 
moving  parts  in  other  track  laying 
machines. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California  Crop  Conditions 


-By  the  County  Horticultutal  Commissioners- 


ALAMEDA,   Fred   Seulberger— In 

Alameda  county  at  this  date  (April 
20)  apricots  promisf  50  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop;  cherries  75  per  cent;  pears 
75  per  cent;  peaches  80  per  centj 
prunes  40  per  cent,  and  wine  grapes 
50  per  cent. 

COLUSA,  R.  R.  Boedefeld— Prunes 
prospects  have  been  reduced  about  a 
third  from  drop  due  to  hot  weather 
during  blooming  Reason,  as  far  as  I 
can  figure  it  out.  At  the  present  time 
other  fruits  promise  as  follows:  Apri- 
cots 100  per  cent;  pears  75  per  cent; 
peaches  50  per  cent,  as  blight  has 
been  bad;  plums  100  per  cent;  grapes 
100  per  cent;  berries  100  per  cent; 
citrus  fruits  100  per  cent;  vegetables 
100  per  cent;  grain  75  per  cent,  and 
livestock  100  per  cent. 

FRESNO,  Fred  P.  Roullard— A 
good  crop  of  everything  is  indicated 
except  peaches  and  apricots,  which 
are  about  75  per  cent  average.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  due  to  climatic  effects — 
the  results  of  a  two  years'  drouth. 
Muscat,  Malaga  and  wine  grapes 
should  make  full  average  crops,  as 
should  citrus  fruits,  berries,  vege- 
tables and  grain  of  all  kinds. 

KERN,  Kent  S.  Knowlton— All 
deciduous  fruits  have  blossomed  full 
and  have  set  for  a  full  crop.  The 
first  shipment  of  apricots  will  be 
made  before  another  month.  Citrus 
fruits  have  set  well.  Conditions  with 
grapes  still  remain  favorable  for  a 
good  setting.  Berries  are  producing 
very  well.  Vegetables  were  bothered 
some  with  aphis,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  full  crop.  Early  wheat  was 
slightly  rusted,  but  is  making  a 
bumper  crop.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
short,  but  have  exceptionally  good 
feed  and  all  stock  is  in  first  class  con- 
dition. 

The  Shafter  Colony,  17  miles  north- 
west of  Bakersfield  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  newest  colony  in  Kern  county,  is 
making  heavy  planting  of  olives. 
From  40,000  to  50,000  orange  trees 
are  being  planted  in  Edison  and  Jas- 
mine district. 

MONTEREY,  J.  B.  Hickman— The 
following  are  the  prospects  of  vari- 
ous deciduous  fruits  in  this  county: 
Apricots  125  per  cent;  peaches  60  per 
cent;  plums  and  prunes  25  per  cent; 
pears  70  per  cent.  Apples  are  not 
setting  well  and  in  some  locations  are 
dropping  very  heavily.  Berries  and 
vegetables  will  make  full  crops.  There 
are  very  good  prospects  for  grain  of 
all  kinds  and  hay.  Livestock  is 
thrivin'<  and  prices  rule  high.  Apri- 
cot tliimiing  is  about  over;  there  is 
very  little  rot.  Apple  spraying  is 
well  under  way.  Earlier  spraying 
could  not  be  done  because  of  softness 
of  land  in  orcliards,  due  to  rain. 

ORANGE,  Roy  K.  Bishop— Apri- 
cots will  make  an  80  per  cent  crop, 
peaches  25  per  cent;  apples  80  per 
cent;  pears  90  per  cent.  Early  blos- 
soming apricots  set  heavily,  but  later 
blossoming  came  at  the  time  of  hot 
winds  and  failed  to  set  much.  Peach- 
es were  in  blossom  at  the  time  of 
hot  winds  and  failed  to  set  more 
than  a  little  fruit.  Prospects  for 
walnuts  are  very  poor,  although  it  is 
too  early  to  make  a  good  estimate. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  blossoming 
heavily  and  there  are  plenty  of  straw- 
berries in  the  market.  Vegetables 
generally  are  good.  Cabbage  is  in 
good  condition,  but  most  of  it  has 
been  shipped.  Early  grain  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  maturing  rapidly,  but 
late  grain  and  grain  hay  is  "in  much 
need  of  rain. 

Navel  oranges  have  practically  all 
been  shipped.  The  navels  have 
bloomed  heavily  and  have  set  a  good 
crop  for  the  present.  Valencias  have 
bloomed  well  except  some  orchards 
of  young  trees.  Lemons  are  in  fine 
condition  with  prospects  very  bright 
for  good  setting. 

Sugar  beets  have  shown  at  least 
100    per    cent    in    condition   up  to 


present  time.  Cut  worms  have  been 
quite  plentiful,  also  some  army 
worms.  On  April  18  there  was  a 
strong,  dry,  hot  northeast  wind;  on 
April  19  no  wind,  but  very  warm, 
which  is  a  decided  injury  to  late  hay 
and  grains.  What  effect  it  will  have 
on  fruit  cannot  be  told  at  present. 

RIVERSIDE,  D.  D.  Sharp— Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  full  crop  of 
deciduous  fruits.  The  shothole 
fungus  is  showing  quite  severely  in 
some  orchards  and  will  necessitate 
lowering  the  bumper  crop  of  apri- 
cots, as  reported,  to  normal.  It  is 
too  early  for  any  estimate  on  citrus 
fruits.  Grain  is  in  fair  condition. 
There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  livestock, 
which  is  scarce. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  S.  A.  Pease 
— Deciduous  fruits  promise  as  fol- 
lows: Apples  100  per  cent  of  normal 
crop;  apricots  90  per  cent;  cherries 
100  per  cent;  grapes  100  per  cent; 
peaches  95  per  cent;  pears  100  per 
cent.  Oranges  indicate  98  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop  and  lemons  likewise.  Al- 
falfa looks  well.  Crops  generally 
promise  an  average  of  100  per  cent, 
with  the  exception  of  two  localities 
which  were  cut  down  a  little  by  a 
bad  wind. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  C.  W.  Beers 
— There  was  a  full  blooming  of 
deciduous  fruits  with  an  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  to  insure  a 
full  crop.  Orchards  are  in  good  con- 
dition of  tilth.  The  cherry  industry 
is  being  rapidly  extended  by  new 
plantings.  The  apricot  industry  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  greatly  increased  acreage 
during  the  immediate  future.  All 
citrus  trees  are  in  splendid  crop  con- 
ditions, with  a  minimum  of  scale  pest 
troubles,  all  of  wliich  are  in  control 
at  this  writing.  The  acreage  is  being 
extensively  enlarged  and  the  avail- 
able territory  will  permit  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  more  planting. 

Probably  between  five  hundred  and 
a  thousand  acres  additional  will  be 
planted  to  lima  beans  the  coming 
season,  as  new  territory  has  proven 
adapted  to  this  crop  and  the  growers 
are  taking  advantage  of  last  season's 
experiments  to  plant  a  much  larger 
area  to  this  paying  crop.  Grain 
aphis  has  been  a  pest  on  barley  and 
oats,  and  an  extended  use  is  now 
being  made  with  the  Hippodamia 
(ladybird)  in  an  effort  to  check  the 
work  of  this  pest.  Probably  600 
acres  of  new  raw  land  will  be  put 
under  the  plow  within  the  county, 
most  of  this  being  put  into  grain  for 
the  first  year. 

SHASTA,  George  A.  Lamiman — 
The  prune  situation  is  a  problem  at 
present.  Prospects  are  that  there 
will  be  a  light  crop.  Peaches  are  bet- 
ter generally  and  in  the  Happy  Val- 
ley district  there  will  be  a  good  crop. 
Pears  are  heavily  loaded,  as  are 
app'es.  Grapes  look  well  and  are  full 
of  bloom.  Berries  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  strawberries  are  ripening 
rapidly  as  the  warm  weather  ad- 
vances. Hay  and  grain  need  the 
warm  sunshine  and  arc  coming  out 
in  good  condition.  The  late  rains 
will  help  out  the  late  sown  grain  and 
with  future  showers  will  make  a  good 
crop.  Livestock  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, as  there  has  been  an  abundance 
of  feed,  ivhich  has  put  on  a  luxuriant 
growth  because  of  the  showers  of  the 
past  week. 

STANISLAUS,  A.  L.  Rutherford- 
Peaches  are  dropping  and  the  crop 
will  be  less  than  normal.  Apricots 
will  make  a  normal  crop;  apples  a 
full  crop;  pears  a  full  crop;  plums  are 
dropping;  walnuts  are  short;  almonds 
are  heavy;  grapes  are  looking  well. 
Citrus  fruits  are  blooming  full.  Vege- 
tables are  growing  well,  but  have 
been  badly  attacked  with  aphis  and 
wire  worms.  Grain  is  in  extra  fine 
conditions  throughout  the  county. 
Livestock  is  fat  with  plenty  of  feed 
in  foothills  and  valley. 


Make  Your  Orchard  Pay 

Save  the  moisture.  It  means  more  and  better  fruit  Keep 
the  ground  cultivated  without  packing  it  down  as  fast  as  you 
stir  it  up.  The  only  power  that  will  do  this  right  is  the  Baby 
Caterpillar.  It  does  not  pack  the  soil  nor  spoil  the  mulch  around 
the  trees.  The  long,  wide  Caterpillar  tracks  distribute  the 
weight  over  more  than  1,300  square  inches.  That  makes  about 
7  pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch — less  than  that  of  a  horse 
or  a  man  of  170  pounds'  weight 

Reg.  us  Pat  Off 

The  Caterpillar  handles  easily,  turns  short  from  one  row  into 
the  next  and  works  close  up  to  fences  and  corners.  Without 
the  canopy  it  is  only  58  inches  high — you  can  cultivate  right  up 
under  the  trees  without  injuring  the  branches. 

The  Baby  Caterpillar  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of  14 
average  horses.  It  has  plenty  of  power  for  plowing  and  for 
hauling  fruit  and  other  produce  to  market  The  Caterpillar 
tracks  let  no  energy  go  to  waste  :n  slipping.  They  deliver  more 
horsepower  from  the  motor  to  the  draw-bar  than  round-wheel 
tractors  possibly  can,  especially  in  soft  or  wet  ground. 

By  means  of  the  stationary  power  attachment,  you  can  use  the  Baby 
Caterpillar  for  threshing,  sawing,  pumping,  grinding  feed  or  for  any  belt 
work.    The  Caterpillar  is  a  practica'.,  all-round  tractor  that  can  be  adapted 
to  dozens  of  uses  on  your  ranch.    Economical  of  fuel,  easy  to  operate, 
:heap  to  maintain.   You  ought  to  know  about  the  Baby  Caterpillar  because 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  it  will  save  you  if  you  are  still  working  with 
horses. 

A^k  our  nearest  branch  for  catalog  P.  53,  which  will  give  you 
full  information. 

Everything  for  the  power  farmer — hanresters,  disc 
and  moldboard  plows,  harrows,  scrapers,  mpplies 
and  lubricants. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 


Stockton,  Cal. 

San  Francitco,  Cal. 

Loa  Aogelei.  CaL 

Spokane,  Waah. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Peoria,  in. 

NewiYork.  N.  Y. 


Do  Better  Disking  and  Raise  Bigger  Crops 

—You'll  Make  More  Money 


Regardless  of  how  fertile  or  how  poor  the 
land,  you  can  make  more  money  by  doing 
better  disking.  You  can  grow  bigger  crops 
at  profMDrtionately  less  cost. 


disk  harrows  will  make  you  more  money — they  are 
specially  designed  for  intensive  tillage.  Many  farmers 
not  only  grow  bi  ger  cops  at  prnporlionately  less  cost 
by  using  Cutaway  (Clark)  disk  harrows,  but  they 
raise  more  per  acre  at  less  cost  per  acre.  There  is 
one  for  the  biggest  tractor  or  the  smallest  horse.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  disk 
harrow.  If  he  doesn't  sell  the  Cutaway  (Clark), 
write  us.  Don't  accept  a  substitute.  Wc  ship  direct 
where  we  have  no  agent.  Write  today  for  free  catalog, 
"The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plowa 
m  MAIN  ST.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Made  in  5  size*, 
e«ch  in  resuUr 
and  extensioD 
heads.  DUlu  19. 
and  20-incb 


Made  ip  jizes  unall 
enoush  for  one 
horse  and  large 
enough  for  the  big- 
gest tractor 


When  Answering:  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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California  Crop  Conditions 


-By  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners- 


BUTTE,  Earle  Mills— Prunes  will 
make  only  25  per  cent  of  a  crop; 
peaches,  100  per  cent;  almonds,  60 
per  cent;  pears,  55  per  cent;  cherries, 
DO  per  cent;  apples,  80  per  cent.  Cit- 
rus fruits  are  not  out  of  blossom  yet, 
but  conditions  look  favorable  for  a 
good  crop.  Olive  trees  are  blossom- 
ing very  heavilj'. 

IMPERIAL,  F.  W.  Waite— Apri- 
cots will  make  only  50  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop,  due  to  a  hot  spell  dur- 
ing the  blooming.  Grapes  will  make 
a  normal  crop.  Barley  will  make 
only  70  per  cent  of  a  full  yield  on 
account  of  the  aphis.  Livestock  con- 
ditions are  good. 

KINGS,  B.  V.  Sharp— Present  pros- 
pects for  crops  of  ail  kinds  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  25  per  cent  above  nor- 
mal. Grapes  are  promising  well. 
Grain  and  held  crops  are  in  excellent 
condition  on  account  of  having  plenty 
moisture.  Livestock  is  in  fine  condi- 
ition,  as  feed  is  abundant. 

NAPA,  A.  D.  Butler— As  a  rule, 
the  yield  of  deciduous  fruits  will  be 
light,  prunes  being  about  50  per  cent; 
almonds,  50  per  cent;  apricots,  25  per 
cent;  cherries,  75  per  cent;  pears,  75 
per  cent  of  normal.  Grapes  were 
badly  frosted,  but  are  coming  out 
well.  Peaches  are  very  light.  Grain 
is  very  line  and  there  is  lots  of  feed 
for  livestock. 

NEVADA,  D.  F.  Norton— Peaches 
promise  a  3  25  per  cent  crop  in  this 
county;  plums,  100  per  cent;  almonds, 
100  per  cent;  apricots,  100  per  cent; 
cherries,  125  per  cent;  apples,  110  per 
cent.  Bartietts  will  make  90  per  cent 
of  an  avcras;e  crop.  The  crop  of  all 
Beurre  and  winter  pears  is  enormous, 
fully  130  per  cent.  In  an  estimate 
two  weeks  ago  I  figured  Bartietts 
at  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  but 
the  late  bloom  nearlv  all  set,  bring- 
ing up  the  percentage  15  per  cent. 
Walnuts  promise  the  largest  crop 
ever  secured  in  the  county.  Citrus 
fruits  are  making  a  very  heavy  bloom 
and  the  fruit  is  setting  nicely.  It  is 
too  early  to  estimate  the  yield  of 
grapes.  Vegetables  are  just  being 
planted.  Grain  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion 
tion 


light.  Cots  are  fairly  good.  Figs 
promise  well.  Citrus  orchards  are 
looking  fine  and  blossoming  full. 
Grapes  of  all  kinds  look  thrifty,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  crop. 
Berries  are  doing  very  well.  Veg- 
etables never  looked  better,  though 
there  is  some  trouble  with  aphis. 
Sugar  beets  have  made  a  full  stand 
and  are  looking  fine.  Grain  generally 
is  good.  There  is  plenty  of  green 
feed  and  stock  is  looking  well.  Al- 
falfa is  making  a  heavy  crop  and  is 
cheap.    Some  grain  hay  is  being  cut. 

VENTURA,  R.  S.  VaU— Apricots 
are  at  least  100  per  cent  of  normal 
and  the  crop  is  probably  two  weeks 
earlier  than  normal;  there  is  also 
promise  of  a  long  harvest  season. 
Walnuts  make  a  present  prospect  for 
90  per  cent  of  a  crop,  but  it  is  a  little 
too  early  for  a  definite  estimate.  The 
setting  of  oranges  for  next  year  is 
very  good.  The  lemon  prospects  are 
above  normal.  The  prospects  are  for 
a  95  per  cent  beet  crop;  there  is  a 
less  than  normal  acreage  with  pros- 
pects for  heavier  yield.  Bean  plant- 
ing has  just  commenced  and  condi- 
tions are  fine  for  a  large  crop. 

YOLO,  G.  H.  Hecke— Yolo  county 
at  this  date  promises  to  give:  .Apri- 
cots 40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop; 
prunes  40  per  cent;  peaches  75  per 
cent;  almonds  70  per  cent;  grapes  70 
per  cent.  Prospects  for  grain  are 
good. 

YUBA,  G.  W.  Harney  — Muir 
peaches  will  make  70  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop  and  other  peach  varie- 
ties 50  per  cent;  pears  70  per  cent; 
prunes  40  per' cent.  Prospects  are  for 
a  normal  crop  of  Thompsons  Seed- 
less grapes.  Citrus  trees  are  bloom- 
ing heavily.  Berries  and  vegetables 
appear  normal.  There  is  a  fairly 
large  acreage  to  grain  of  various 
kinds  ami  the  growth  is  fine.  On  ac- 
count of  the  al)undance  of  feed  and 
pasture  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  tiic  amount  of  livestock 
this  year.  The  county  horticultural 
commissioner  is  planting  a  20-acre 
tract  on  the  State  Highway  south  of 
Marysville,  where  his  new  suburban 

-    .  .  ...    „   home  will  be  built,  to  Seedless  grape 

Livestock  is  all  in  good  condi-  fruit,  Washington  navel  oranges  and 
and    the    feed    is    one    month     seedless  blackberries 


Turn  Oil  Into  Crops 

Kerosene,  the  cheapest  and  best  fuel  in  the  world  to-day,  is 
what  goes  into  the 


The  OilPnll  bams  keroeene  find  even  cheaper  distillate  ai  ail  loads— at  mnj 
Idnd  of  v^orlc  It  is  the  only  tractor  that  can  use  the  Secof-Higgins  Oil- 
Fuel  System.  There's  only  one  OilPull— Rumely,  LaPorte. 
The  OilPull  in  either  15-30  25-45  or  30-60  sizes  will  show  real  profits  in 
bigger  yields,  work  done  when  you  want  it,  horses  and  labor  cost  saved. 
Close  regulation  adapts  it  to  every  variety  of  field  work — breaking,  drilling, 
fallowing,  hauling,  and  harvesting. 

Plenty  of  belt  power  for  running  t  le  largest  separators.  A  Rumely  Ideal, 
an  Advance  or  the  Gaar-Scott  separator  and  an  OilPull  tractor  will  give 
you  an  ideal  threshing  outfit. 

Every  Rumely  machine  backed  by  Rumely  service— -11,000  dealers  and  A9 
branches — supplies  or  repairs  at  short  notice.  Ask  for  OilPull  and  separ- 
ator catalogs. 

 RUMELY  LINES  


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Engrine  Plows 


Threshing  Machines 
Corn  Machines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators  Road  Machines 
Feed  Mills  Grain  Elevator* 

Stationary  EngfineC   Steam  Engines 


RUMELY  PRObUCTS  COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 


Portland) 
Ore. 


earlier  than  usual. 
SAN  DIEGO,  H.  A,  Weinland— 

Tlie  prospects  for  all  deciduous  crops 
are  that  there  will  be  all  the  trees 
can  carry.  The  hay  cutting  is  prog- 
ressing rapidly,  with  a  good  average 
yield.  The  farm  bureau  in  the  county, 
with  a  membership  of  433,  is  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  co-operative 
marketing. 

SAN  BENITO,  Leonard  H.  Day- 
Apricots  promise  !)0  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  and  prunes  half  a  crop.  Hay 
and  grain  will  give  heavy  yields. 
Livestock  is  in  line  condition. 

SOLANO,  C.  R.  McBride— There 
will  be  half  of  a  normal  crop  of 
deciduous  fruits  this  year,  divided  in 
the  following  way:  Cherries  30  per 
cent;  pears,  80  per  cent;  peaches  80 
per  cent;  apricots  10  per  cent;  plums 
80  per  cent;  prunes  30  per  cent. 
Tokays  will  make  a  normal  crop  and 
wine  grapes. 70  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
Grain  will  make  normal  yield. 

TEHAMA,  Charles  B.  Weeks- 
There  is  a  heavy  drop  of  prunes 
which  is  not  yet  completed  and  this 
fruit  will  make  not  over  50  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop;  peaches  75  per  cent; 
pears  75  per  cent;  apricots  50  per 
cent.  .Ml  varieties  of  grapes  look 
well  at  present  and  promise  a  good 
crop.  Grain  looks  well  and  with 
showers  will  yield  heavily.  The  drop 
in  prunes  is  not  altogether  the  result 
of  dry  seasons  preceding  this  one, 
but  is  due  in  part  to  the  very  hot 
spell  during  March,  followed  by  cold, 
wet  weather. 

TULARE,  Charltfs  F.  CoUins  — 
Peaches  promise  a  bumper  crop. 
Prunes   dropped  badly  and  will  be 


Redeem  Land  by  Deep- Drilled  Wells! 


Vou  can  make  more  money  drllllmr  VFells  for  Irrisratlnfir  land  with  on  Armstrong  Well- 
Drilling  Outtit  than  yon  can  in  any  other  business 
$50  to  $75  prolits  a 


with  the  Bame  iuveetment, 
v^..«  ...an  day  niado  on  nn  Armstrong  Outfit.  A  few  hnn- 
cao  hao'lle  <ireJ  dollare  invested   in  «n  Armstrong  outfit  will 
entire  redeem  several  thoiisnnd  acres  in  a  singrle  sea* 
outfit,  son.    Drill  any  formation,  any  depth,  any  place. 
GnBoline  or  Steam.  Walking  Beam,  Spudding  op 
p.rfoMAfi  Combination  Outfits.   Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
machine  of  Book.  If  yon  need  a  pA«QUne  engine  ask  for  ont  big 
ioar45Tear«'   engine  catii log. 

'  Armstrong-  Mf^f.  Co..  403  E.    ?.d   st.,    Los  Angeles, 

Cal.    Home  Office  and  Factory,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The  Earth  Moved  for  5c  a  Yard 


Do  not  forget  the  SCHMEISER  MAjnTFACTURING  COMPANY  of  Dayis,  Callforni:i.  will  d<iiions(riile  llieir 
GFAM"  ENGINE  SCRAPER  at  the  Great  Tractor  Demonstration  to  he  held  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  May  near 
SatTaiiieuto. 

This  hnfre  SCRAPER  docs  the  work  of  15  to  20  Fresno  Scraper  Teams,  tearing  down  or  building  levees  and  rail- 
road g'rados,  biiildint;  roads,  leveling  land  for  alfalfa,  rice  or  or<'liards.  Don't  fail  to  sec  (his  niachiue  and  some  other 
labor'savinj;  inachincrv  made  h\  the 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
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^^SK  yourself  just  what  excuse  an  agricultural  paper  has  for  living, 
what  an  agricultural  paper  ought  to  be,  and  then  see  how  near 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  coming  to  the  mark.  An  agricultural  paper 
should  of  course  tell  of  good  farming  methods,  like  proper  pruning, 
cultivation,  feeding  of  livestock  and  so  on.  All  agricultural  papers  try 
to  do  this  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  and  most  of  them  stop  here.  The 
right  kind  of  a  paper  in  addition  should  systematically  try  to  point 
the  way  to  better  things.  Few  papers  pay  much  attention  to  this,  but 
it  is  the  ruling  feature  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  as  this  issue  and  all  to 
follow  will  clearly  show.  For  example,  intensified  livestock  farming 
is  about  the  biggest  thing  confronting  California  to-day.  You  will 
find  in  this  issue  intensified  sheep  raising  discussed  thoroughly  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers,  for  this  is  the  time  of  year  for  that  subject,  just  as 
two  months  ago  intensified  draft  horse  production  was  the  topic. 
Every  month  we  are  to  have  such  an  article  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  who 
is  a  successful  stockman  of  wide  practical  and  scientific  experience, 
who  will  also  discuss  the  leading  breeds  of  livestock  from  the  stand- 
point of  California  farming,  just  as  he  does  this  month  with  the 
Chester  White  hog.  You  get  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  breeds  and  of 
methods  of  production  as  well.  These  two  series  of  articles  are  a  fea- 
ture of  the  paper  that  will  make  a  hit.  Mr.  Carruthers  also  gives 
other  valuable  livestock  information.  That  silo  story  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  tells  of  good  farming  methods,  but  it  points  to  better 
things  as  well  and  gives  details  of  big  value.  So  does  that  story  about 
the  grain  sorghums.  Future  issues  are  going  to  have  matter  just  as 
valuable  and  interesting. 

With  this  issue  Chas.  Weeks  of  Palo  Alto  begins  regular  con- 
tributions to  the  poultry  department  of  this  journal.  His  articles  are 
not  ordinary  "chicken  talk,"  but  like  the  rest  of  the  paper,  broadly 
constructive  and  singularly  helpful.    Read  it  and  see. 

Now  ask  what  a  man  wants  to  farm  for.  Well,  a  strong,  normal 
man  with  the  right  stuff  in  him  likes  that  sort  of  life  and  would  rather 
be  a  farmer  than  a  clerk  any  day,  but  every  farmer  wants  to  get  all  the 
money  that  the  business  deserves.  The  best  kind  of  patriotism  is  to 
see  that  he  gets  it  and  Orchard  and  Farm  helps  that  proposition  along. 
Co-operation  along  the  wrong  lines  is  a  fizzle ;  along  the  right  line 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  for  the  farmer  to-day.  The  story  of 
Citrus  Co-operation  gives  the  individual's  part  of  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural co-operation  venture  in  the  world's  history.  Our  crop  reports 
show  every  month  crop  prospects  for  every  fruit  and  for  other  crops, 
regulating  the  market  and  letting  the  farmer  know  the  justice  of  prices 
offered  him.  For  help  with  individual  fruits  few  people  have  thought 
that  though  apricots  succeed  wonderfully  in  extremes  of  California 
horticultural  climates,  in  most  fruit  districts  they  are  almost  over- 
looked. That  at  least  suggests  an  opportunity  for  production.  Did 
you  know  that  although  the  American  consumer  has  expensive  tastes 
and  the  European  consumer  economical  tastes,  Europe  takes  far  more 
dried  apricots,  our  most  expensive  dried  fruit,  than  does  America  ?  And 
still  prices  fall  when  there  is  a  big  crop.  That  is  a  market  suggestion. 
To  get  information  like  this  takes  work,  but  only  the  best  goes  to  our 


readers,  and  we  expect  to  have  valuable  matter  on  other  fruits  later. 
Look  all  through  the  paper  and  you  will  see  that  everything  is  for 
advanced  and  more  profitable  farming,  needed  to  keep  up  with  agricul- 
tural history,  or  a  review  of  fixed  farming  methods  that  need  to  be 
lived  up  to.  We  won't  talk  about  it  so  much  again,  but  we  want  our 
readers  to  know  that  this  good  stuff  just  doesn't  happen,  but  comes  by 
definite  planning.    If  you  don't  like  those  plans  just  suggest  others. 

The  California  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  is  going  to  do 
things.  Three  days  after  the  April  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm  was  out 
the  directors  met,  decided  what  Orchard  and  Farm  said  was  all  right 
and  agreed  to  undertake  definite  constructive  work.  To  do  it  they 
will  need  and  deserve  the  backing  of  every  California  stock  man.  The 
directors  authorized  Director  D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Live  Stock  of  the  Exposition,  to  secure  the  best  secretary  that  could 
be  obtained  and  get  things  going.  Lively  is  one  of  the  best  organizers 
in  the  country  and  knows  the  needs  of  the  live  stock  industry  thor- 
oughly. He  was  manager  of  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at 
Chicago,  organized  the  Stock  Yards  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  which  has  been  the 
greatest  single  agency  in  promoting  intensive  live  stock  production 
in  the  Northwest,  and  chief  publicity  man  for  same.  His  work  has 
made  the  live  stock  department  one  of  the  features  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  and  the  support  of  the  new  programme  of  the 
Live  Stock  Association  promised  him  by  officers,  members  and  mem- 
bers-to-be makes  some  of  the  best  news  of  the  month.  And  speaking 
of  organized  live  stock,  the  organization  meeting  of  draft  horse  breed- 
ers soon  to  be  held  at  the  University  Farm  is  another  fine  thing. 

Advanced  farm  methods  have  been  again  before  city  dwellers  of 
California  through  the  visit  of  Nathan  Strauss,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  philanthropist  and  public  citizen,  with  his 
crusade  for  pure  milk.  By  this  work  Mr.  Strauss  is  helping  the  city 
folks  in  getting  them  to  use  more  of  the  greatest  food  on  earth  and 
incidentally  in  teaching  them  to  get  a  finer  product  by  paying  more  for 
it.  By  so  doing  he  creates  a  market  for  dairymen  to  supply.  The  re- 
grettable feature  of  the  thing  is  that  through  some  of  his  statements 
the  firm  opinion  is  left  in  the  minds  of  these  city  folks,  especially 
those  club  folks,  boards  of  health  and  others  who  like  to  meddle  in 
public  affairs  in  general  and  dairying  in  particular,  that  the  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  things  on  earth  and  the 
tuberculin  test  the  finest  and  most  satisfactory  thing  ever  developed 
in  aid  of  scientific  dairying.  Compulsory  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy 
cows  has  been  ruinous  to  producer,  greatly  injurious  to  the  consumer, 
harmful  and  only  harmful,  as  all  up-to-date  veterinary  scientists 
unanimously  agree.  The  dairymen  got  a  good  bill  through  the  Leg- 
islature two  years  ago,  which  did  not,  however,  become  a  law  and 
which  would  have  largely  taken  from  city  dictators  of  dairy  methods; 
their  power  of  doing  harm,  making  dairy  regulation  mostly  a  matter 
of  State  control.  The  expressed  ideas  of  Mr.  Strauss  on  tuberculosis 
will  encourage  these  misguided  people  in  their  mistaken  opinions 
and  in  their  attack  on  wise  dairy  bills  when  they  come  up  again. 
Tuberculin  testing  has  valuable  uses,  but  it  should  universally  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  does  not  at  its  best  half  the  good  its  enthusiastic 
supporters  believe,  nor  is  it  half  as  necessary,  and  further,  methods  of 
testing  are  very  unsatisfactory  yet  and  results  uncertain.  It's  a  good 
thing,  true,  but  there's  lots  of  room  for  improvement.  Look  on  page 
24  and  read  the  bulletin  reviewed.  Study  the  subject  with  investigat- 
ing and  unprejudiced  mind.  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Strauss'  programme.    The  rest  of  it  is  all  good. 

In  order  to  give  every  California  rancher  possible  a  good  time  and 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  ever  offered  anywhere  to  see  farm 
machinery  of  the  newest  and  best  models  in  operation  under  farm  con- 
ditions we  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great  tractor 
demonstration  to  be  held  at  Sacramento  May  7,  8  and  9.  The  demon- 
stration at  Fresno  in  February  was  all  ready  to  be  a  wonderful  gath- 
ering when  rain  prevented,  but  in  numbers  and  variety  the  Sacramento 
demonstration  will  greatly  surpass  the  best  that  was  hoped  for  Fre..no. 
A  great  crowd  will  be  there  and  this  is  said  to  encourage  those  to  come 
who  otherwise  might  stay  at  home.  (For  further  particulars,  see 
page  3.) 
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The  Value  of  the  Grain  Sorghums 


H/'^DRN  Is  King,"  they  say  East. 

^  Alfalfa  rules  out  here  as 
Queen.  Will  corn,  that  is,  Indian 
corn  or  maize,  ascend  the  throne  as 
consort  here  in  California,  or  will 
there  be  a  successful  rival  for  Queen 
Alfalfa's  hand?  Quite  certain  it  is 
that  the  Queen  will  not  shine  forth 
in  all  her  glory  until  a  Prince  Con- 
sort of  some  kind  reigns  with  her. 
The  popular  rival  is  King  Corn,  but 
there  is  a  rival  in  view  in  the  kafirs, 
or  the  gram  sorghums,  and  this  is  a 
plea  in  their  behalf,  a  statement  of 
their  claim  to  be  the  great  grain  for 
the  intensive  farmer  to  use  to  ac- 
company alfalfa.  Corn  is  being  wide- 
ly promoted  as  a  highly  desirable 
crop  for  the  farmers  of  our  irrigated 
lands.  The  grain  sorghums — kafir, 
Milo  and  Egyptian  corn — are  grow- 
ing without  special  promotion.  Indian 
corn  may  surpass  them  in  value,  but 
there  are  big  reasons  for  believing 
that  for  the  majority  of  places  in  our 
irrigated  districts  more  is  to  be  said 
for  the  kalirs,  as  they  will  together 
be  called  here,  than  for  Indian  corn. 
First,  though,  a  few  words  may  be 
said  on  the  need  to  have  corn  of 
some  kind  with  the  alfalfa,  perhaps 
Indian  corn,  perhaps  another  kmd. 
Alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  crop,  both  for 
the  way  that  it  improves  land  and 
for  its  remarkably  high  feeding  value. 
Both  for  feed  and  for  soil,  corn  goes 
excellently  with  it.  Through  pastur- 
ing, foxtail,  sun  scald  or  various 
other  causes  alfalfa  stands  deterio- 
rate. They  can  be  plowed  up  and  re-, 
planted  at  once,  but  the  process  is 
unsatisfactory  and  it  is  highly  desir- 
able to  give  the  land  a  change,  as 
well  as  to  turn  a  lot  of  the  surplus 
fertility  left  by  the  alfalfa  and  not 
needed  by  the  next  stand  into  other 
crops.  One  of  the  corn  varieties  is 
sure  to  fit  in  well.  The  alfalfa  can 
be  broken  up  and  barley  or  oats 
sowed  in  the  fall,  harvested  in  the 
spring  and  corn  of  some  kind  planted 
in  early  summer,  being  taken  off  in 
time  to  plant  more  alfalfa  in  the  fall. 
The  land  during  the  year  will  have 
given  two  bumper  crops,  one  of  bar- 
ley hay,  the  other  of  corn  and  on  ac- 
count of  producing  those  two  crops 
will  be  in  fine  condition  for  replant- 
ing to  alfalfa  Such  a  system  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  dairymen 
that  have  adopted  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  take  two  crops  of 
barley  and  corn  from  the  land  before 
replanting  to  alfalfa 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  from  the 
feed  standpoint  through  the  fact  that 
alfalfa,  though  the  greatest  single 
roughage  in  the  world,  is  overloaded 
in  one  way  as  a  feed,  and  the  corn 
varieties  are  exactly  the  thing  needed 
to  fit  in  with  it. 

Indian  vs.  Ka£Br  Corn. 

One  thing  makes  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Indian  and  the  kafir  corns  in- 
tense, that  IS,  their  similarity  and  the 
possibility  of  substituting  one  for  the 
other.  Indian  corn  is  a  sumrher 
grower,  so  are  the  kafirs,  both  being 
planted  at  approximately  the  same 
time,  when  danger  of  frost  is  fully 
past  and  continual  warm  weather 
promotes  growth.  Both  produce 
grain  after  normal  growth  in  some- 
what similar  amount,  both  can  be 
used  as  fodder,  or  for  silage  if  the 
need  is  so;  both  arc  so  similar  as 
feeds  that  they  balance  excellently 
with  alfalfa,  and  both  have  some- 
what similar  habits  of  growth,  though 
of  different  tastes  as  far  as  most 
satisfactorj'  growing  conditions  are 
concerned.  Both  are  grains  that  can 
be  grown  on  small  acreages,  being 
thus  different  from  barley,  which  is 
fundamentally  a  crop  requiring  a 
large  acreage  for  satisfactory  harvest- 
ing 

Where  their  rivalry  develops  is  in 
the  certain  fundamental  differences 
in  which  the  kafirs  have  the  better  of 


nearly  every  argument  as  far  as  climate 
is  concerned  in  California,  and  for 
that  reason  their  case  is  especially 
put  forward  here.  In  certain  funda- 
mental points  Indian  corn  is  not 
naturally  suited  to  most  of  California. 
In  those  points  the  kafirs  find  just 
what  they  want. 

Corn  developed  in  a  climate 
where  there  is  considerable  moisture 
in  the  air  during  summer  and  it  is 
a  typical  plant  of  the  humid  districts. 
Kafir  developed  and  is  most  at  home 
in  an  arid  climate,  where  the  air  is 
extremely  hot  and  extremely  dry. 
The  one  is  out  of  its  element  here, 
except  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  other  is  right  in  its  ele- 
ment. 

The  corn  developed  in  a  region  of 
summer  rains  and  is  knocked  out  by 
a  serious  shortage  in  soil  moisture. 
The  kafirs  just  quit  growing  when 
things  get  absolutely  dry,  and  start 
up  merrily  as  ever  when  moisture 
comes  again  and  suck  all  the  mois- 
ture the  ground  receives  out  of  it  be- 
fore stopping  growth  again.  Indian 
corn  developed  in  a  shallow,  humid 
soil;  the  kafirs  in  a  deep,  dry,  well 
aerated  soil,  such  as  are  typical  of 
California. 

Indian  corn  developed  in  a  region 
of  warm  nights  Kafir  is  a  desert 
plant  and  deserts  have  cool  nights, 
on  account  or  rapid  radiatioii  of  heat 
in  dry  atmosphere. 

There  is  one  very  important 
feature.  Corn  will  not  ear  out  with- 
out plenty  moisture  in  the  air  when 
the  silk  is  ready  for  pollen  and  in 
most  interior  locations  it  is  difficult 
to  irrigate  or  get  that  moisture  in  the 
air  just  at  the  right  time.  The  kafirs 
set  grain  in  the  dryest  atmosphere. 

Soil  moisture  is  almost  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  competition  between 
Indian  corn  and  the  kafirs.  Indian 
corn  must  have  lots  of  water  just 
when  It  needs  it.  More  than  one  ir- 
rigation is  almost  essential  and 
plenty  cultivation,  which  is  an  ex- 
pense both  in  money  and  labor.  One 
good  irrigation  before  planting  one 
of  the  kafirs  will  be  sufficient  and 
little  cultivation  will  be  needed.  Even 
if  moisture  is  scant,  there  will  be  a 
crop  to  fit  what  there  is.  Too  little 
moisture  will  ruin  a  corn  crop.  Thus, 
if  water  is  going  to  be  short.  Indian 
corn  is  out  of  the  question,  while 
kafir  will  have  all  that  it  could  de- 
sire, and  a  good  deal  greater  tonnage 
of  one  of  the  kafirs  is  made  than 
corn  in  proportion  to  t-he  amount  of 
water  used.  Ordinarily  a  person  can 
get  a  bigger  tonnage  of  one  of  the 
kafirs  than  from  corn  in  California, 
and  with  everything  favorable  for 
Indian  corn  there  will  be  little,  if  any 
advantage.  There  only  remains  a 
question  of  its  value  per  ton. 

Labor    is     one     of    the  biggest 
problems  in  California  and  it  requires 
much  less  labor  to  grow  one  of  the 
kafirs  than  to  grow  Indian  corn. 
As  Good  as  Corn. 

The  kafirs,  or  grain  sorghums,  are 
practically  as  good  as  corn  both  as 
grain  and  as  fodder,  or  silage.  Corn 
contains  more  oil,  which  gives  it  a 
little  higher  feeding  value,  but  it  is 
safe  to  figure  kafir  and  milo  at  nine- 
tenths  as  good  as  corn,  or  better, 
especially  when  alfalfa  is  fed  with  it. 
In  the  silo  they  are  practically  as  good 
and  have  been  used  by  a  few  dairy- 
men in  California  with  great  success. 
At  the  State  Dairy  Association  con- 
vention in  November,  Allen  Thomp- 
son of  Tulare  told  how  he  had  put 
Egyptian  corn  in  the  silo,  because 
his  Indian  corn  was  a  failure  and  put 
plenty  water  with  it  and  had  fine  re- 
sults. Other  dairymen  have  done  the 
same  thing  and  get  equally  good  re- 
sults. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
careful    experiments    were    made  in 
(Contlnned  on  Page  T'wenty) 
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Western  Pipe  &  Steel 

Co.  of  California. 
444  Market  St., 

San  Francisco, 
1758  North  Broadway 
Los  Angeles, 
Branches: 
Fresno  and  Taft 


Note  The  Rivets 


It  is  a  known 
fact  that  riveted 
seams  are  the  best 
and  strongest  seams. 

«*Wcsl:ern»» 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted  in- 
stead of  lock-seamed    and  therefore 
gives  the  most  in  strength  and  wear- 
It  IS  the  strongest  and  most  economi- 
cal irrigation  pipe  on  the  market. 
WRITE  US— NOW 
for  full  particulars  about  this  pipe. 
We'll  show  you  how  you  can 
save  money  and  get  better 

results   by   using  it. 
Wemake Riveted  WaterPipe,  Riveted 
Well  Gating,  Steel  Tanke  and 
Irrigation  SuppUe* 


Sale  of  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  WAR  DEPT. 

Blankets  from  $2.00  to  *5.00;  Navy  Blue  Shirts,  $1.75;  Olive 
Drab  Army  Shirts,  $2..'i0:  Khaki  Army  Shirts.  $1.00;  Army  Wool 
Socks  35c  pair;  U.  S.  Knapsacks.  75c;  U.  S.  Canteens,  40c;  U.  S. 
Rifles!  $2.50;  Mess  Kit.s,  35c;  Shelter  Tents,  $1.25.  Other  U.  S. 
Army  Goods  to  interest  and  please  everybody. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  Mall  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

SPIRO  HARNESS  CO.,  307  Market  SU  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hercules  D3iiaimie 

OnFann,Orchard  and  Ranch 


Dynamite  is  not  a  Jack-of-all- 
trades.  It  will  not  in  all  cases 
take  the  place  of  tools  you  are 
now  using.  Sometimes  it  can 
only  be  employed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  them.  But  most  of  the 
work  usually  done  with  a 
spade  or  an  axe,  a  pick  or  a 
bar,  can  be  done  more  quick- 
ly, more  cheaply  and  more 
thoroughly  with  dynamite. 

When  you  have  a  tree  to  fell, 
a  ditch  to  be  dug,  land  to  be 
drained,  stumps  or  boulders  to 
be  removed,  logs  to  be  split,  a 
well,  a  cistern,  or  a  cellar  to  be 
dug,  or  more  important  still, 
trees  to  be  planted  or  land  that 
needs  sub-soiling,  use  Hercules 
Dynamite. 

It  would  be  worth  your  while 
for  you  to  write  for  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation."  It  gives 
complete  information  on  how 
and  when  to  use  dynamite. 


HERCULES  POWDER 
COMPANY. 

Chronicle  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pleane  send  me  8  free 
Copy  of  your  book, 

'Progressive  Cuttivation." 

I  f*m  interested  in  Dy. 
namuj  for 


Rock  Blasting 

The  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to 
clear  land  of  rocks  is  by  using  Her- 
cules Dynamite.  A  few  minutes 
of  preliminary  work  in  setting  the 
charge  and  then  the  rock  is  instantly 
broken  into  many  small  pieces  that 
may  easily  be  removed. 
There  are  three  methods  used  in  rock 
blasting — snake  hole,  block  hole,  and  mud 
capping.  The  illustration  shows  the  first. 
Full  details  regarding  this,  and  the  other 
two,  are  given  in  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion." 


COBR£CT  H£rHuO  OF  BUSTIftG  ec. 


...KE  HOl£ 


Ditch  Making 

No  other  method  can  equal  the  use  of 
Hercules  Dynamite  for  general  irrigation 
and  drainage  work.  By  changing  the 
course  of  a  stream  acres  of  useless  land 
are  often  reclaiincd.  I'wo  men  can  usu- 
ally do  such  work  in  a  few  hours'  time — 
with  Hercules  Dynamite.  Without  it  a 
gang  of  laborers  would  require  several 
days. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  there  are 
interesting  details  given  about  work  of 
this  kind. 


•lAGIIAI  or  *  DITCH  TO  STKUIHTOI  A  STnU*. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Intensified  Sheep  Farming  for  California 


-By  W.  M.  Carnithers- 


IN  California  intensified  sheep  farm- 
ing is  little  understood.  Sheep  are 
kept  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  man- 
ner, being  allowed  the  run  of  some 
hill  pastures  or  woodland;  fed  at  in- 
tervals in  winter;  sold  off  when  prices 
become  low;  bought  up  agam  with 
the  return  of  higher  prices;  given 
small  care  or  encouragement;  a  side 
issue  with  the  farmer  and  yet  profit- 
able in  spite  of  this  neglect. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  that  it  is  a  heritage 
of  the  days  when  sheep  were  little 
valued  for  their  flesh  and  were  kept 
solely  for  their  wool.  It  is  the  re- 
sult also  of  the  low  priced  lands  in 
former  days  and  the  insufficiency  of 
labor  to  till  them. 

Intensive  sheep  farming  is  nothmg 
more  or  less  than  getting  full  value 
from  the  flock,  as  considered  from 
-the  standpoint  of  the  block,  "The 
Court  of  Last  Appeal."  • 

The  battle  of  the  breeds  was  set- 
tled years  ago,  with  the  result  that 
every  breed  has  its  own  place  to  fill 
in  sheepdom,  and  the  name  and  kind 
of  flock  are  therefore  immaterial.  Per- 
sonal fancy  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
environment  in  which  the  flock  is 
to  be  maintained  are  two  of  the  chief 
factors  necessary  to  make  a  good 
start.  The  chief  aim  of  those  who 
aspire  to  achieve  success  at  inteiisi- 
fied  sheep  farming  is  the  production 
of  the  early  milk  lamb;  the  finished 
six  to  eighf  month  lamb,  dressing 
sixty  pounds,  or  both. 

In  Scotland  much  of  the  song  and 
Story  of  the  neighborhood  is  twined 
around  the  gentle  shepherd  and  his 
flock.  In  glowing  pictures  both  the 
poet  and  the  artist  have  told  the 
story  of  simple  lives  spent  in  hum- 
ble homes  amid  fields  fenced  by  the 
"hawthorne  hoar"  or  amid  glens 
where  babbling  brooks  make  the  si- 
lence music.  One  generation  suc- 
ceeds another;  these  stick  to  their 
country,  and  as  far  as  legend  car- 
ries us  there  are  families  who  have 
worked  out  the  destiny  of  the  border 
flocks,  where  have  been  producd  80 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  breeds  in  this 
world. 

The  consideration  of  the  environ- 
ment best  adapted  for  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  in  the  production  of 
these  marketable  lambs  is  very  im- 
portant. Along  the  river  bottoms  and 
in  the  great  valleys  of  California  you 
should  find  the  Border  Leicester, 
whose  best  economy  is  in  cross- 
breeding and  whose  produce  from 
the  Merino  ewes  are  superb  feeders 
with  a  very  good  class  of  wool.  Here 
you  should  find  the  Cotswolds,  which 
do  best  in  small  flocks,  but  are  also 
excellent  for  cross-breeding  with  the 
Merino.  Very  similar  to  the  Cots- 
wolds are  the  Lincolns,  the  heaviest 
breed  in  the  world,  and  in  England 
Lincolns  have  been  known  to  dress 
90  pounds  to  the  quarter.  In  truth 
the  great  mutton  exporting  business 
of  the  Argentine  is  based  largely 
upon  the  use  of  Lincoln  blood  on  the 
Merino  foundation.  It  is  not  a  gen- 
erally known  fact  that  the  Argentine 
sheep  are  far  superior  to  ours,  and 
are  much  more  acceptable  in  the  Brit- 
ish market.  When  we  become  ex- 
porters of  mutton  the  Lincoln,  the 
Cotswold  and  the  Border  Leicester, 
together  with  the  Dorset  (which  have 
the  record  for  dropping  early  lambs 
and  are  known  as  the  best  milkers 
in  the  sheep  tribe),  will  be  found  in 
large  numbers  in  our  great  valleys 
and  lowlands  along  the  rivers. 

On  the  higher  arable  lands  and  in 
the  foothills  should  be  found  the 
Southdown,  whose  mutton  is  ranked 
as  the  best  of  any  of  the  Downs 
breeds,  it  being  well  marbled  with  fat 
and  lean,  tender,  sweet  and  juicy. 
In  the  same  environment  we  find  the 
Shropshire,   the   hardiest   of   all  the 


Downs  breeds  and  famed  for  its  pro- 
lificacy. With  the  Southdown  and 
Shropshire  may  be  found  the  Hamp- 
shire. The  late  Governor  Sparks  of 
Nevada,  replying  to  the  writer's  in- 
quiry as  to  the  best  Downs  sheep  for 
the  State  of  Nevada,  said:    "For  a 


hothouse  lamb  will  justify  them  for 
another  year's  feed.  The  ewe  lambs 
from  the  best  mothers  in  this  flock 
should  be  selected  to  fill  in  and  keep 
the  flock  up  to  the  original  number. 

The  method  practiced  in  Scotland 
in  finished  lambs  which  are  not  sold 


Southdon^na  Kaijted  L  nder  IntenHified  Farming. 


good  leg  of  mutton  give  me  a  Hamp- 
shire." 

Still  higher  up  on  the  green  hill- 
sides the  graceful  Cheviot  makes  his 
living  along  with  the  long-distance 
Merino.  Last  and  most  picturesque 
of  all,  on  the  high  mountain  tops  will 
be  found  the  shy  Blackface.  They 
love  the  high  peaks,  the  heathery 
slopes  and  scenting  storm.  Their 
mutton  commands  a  very  high  price 
on  the  British  market,  and  crossed 
with  any  of  the  Downs  breeds,  their 
lambs  are  among  the  first  to  reach 
the  market  as  a  finished  product. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  flock  is  se- 
cured for  the  production  of  the  early 
lamb,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  if  the  performance  of  the  duty 
and  care  of  the  flock  is  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  or  a  side  issue 
with  the  farmer,'  his  failure  is  assured 
before  he  starts. 

Producing  the  early  lamb  is  a  sci- 
entific business  where  brains  and  care 
must  work  hand  in  hand.  When  the 
rams  are  turned  in  with  the  flock  in 
the  month  of  May  they  should  be 
keeled  on  the  brisket  every  second 
or  third  day,  as  usually  only  50  per 
cent  of  an  ordinary  flock  of  ewes  wilt 
produce  a  December  Iamb.  By  the 
keeling  process  the  shepherd  is  en- 
able to  select  the  early  lambing  ewes 
and  the  dry  ones  can  therefore  be 
flung  into  another  band  and  used  for 
other  purposes.  When  a  good  flock 
producing  the  early  lamb  is  secured, 
it  should  be  kept  intact  and  handled 
as  a  separate  band,  and  the  sheep 
used  for  the  purpose  they  are  wanted 
for  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  eat. 
Even  if  they  begin  to  get  old  a  good 


as  milk  lambs  could  be  practiced  in 
our  own  State  with  very  good  results. 
The  lamb  that  is  born  in  February  or 
March  is  taught  to  eat  -ground  oats 
or  oilcake  at  his  mother's  side,  and 
when  he  is  weaned  is  carried  forward 
to  maturity  at  a  rapid  rate.  By 
early  November  the  tops  of  the  flock 
will  dress  60  pounds,  and  that  is  a 
very  popular  weight  in  Great  Britain. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  de- 
creased considerably  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  but  in  the  live 
stock  business,  and  more  especially 
the  handling  of  sheep,  a  tremendous 
advance  has  been  made.  They  turn 
their  sheep  product  of  the  farm  at 
half  the  age,  and  at  75  per  cent  of  the 
weight.  In  our  own  country  the  same 
conditions  now  prevail;  it  is  the 
small,  tidy  cut  that  is  popular;  there- 
fore the  farmers  producing  sheep 
must  cater  to  the  demand.  Ask  a 
butcher  in  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
or  even  San  Francisco,  for  a  large, 
heavy  leg  of  mutton  and  he  will  re- 
ply: '"No,  we  haven't  any,  we  never 
see  them  nowadays." 

There  are  many  other  advantages 
which  the  farmer  gains  in  keeping  a 
healthy  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer's  sheep  should  be  a  wool 
and  mutton  sheep,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  mutton.  This  "dual  pur- 
pose" sheep,  if  the  name  be  permis- 
sible, is  a  proved  success,  and  it  is 
already  represented  in  some  of  the 
breeds.  The  best  type  is  the  most 
profitable  combination  of  wool  and 
mutton.  The  investigations  of  the 
Tariff  Board  indicate  that  sheep  farm- 
ing for  wool  alone  is  unprofitable. 


In  investigating  543  flocks  of  the  fine- 
wool  section  of  Ohio  they  found  that 
when  there  was  a  net  credit  to  wool, 
the  percentage  of  receipts  from  wool 
was  38,  and  from  other  sources  62. 
If  the  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  alone 
does  not  pay  in  this  region,  it  prob- 
ably would  not  in  any  other  part  of 
the  farming  section. 

Sheep  will  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  if  they  are  handled  properly. 
To  do  this  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  crop  off  the  grass  too 
closely,  which  they  will  do  if  the 
pasture  is  overstocked  or  if  they  are 
kept  too  long  in  one  field.  Sheep 
manure,  with  one  exception,  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  farm  manures. 
It  is  thinly  and  evenly  scattered  over 
the  ground  and  does  not  produce  a 
rank  growth  in  spots  of  the  pasture, 
as  do  other  manures.  The  manure  is 
also  worked  into  the  soil  by  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  the  sheep,  so  that  it  is 
not  washed  away  but  becomes  avail- 
able as  plant  food.  This  quality  has 
well  earned  for  sheep  the  title  of 
"Golden  hoof."  In  England,  land 
which  during  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  produced  only  six  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  has  been  made  to 
yield  thirty  bushels  at  the  present 
time  by  the  use  of  sheep.  Better 
cultural  methods  may  be  the  caus" 
of  a  portion  of  this  increase,  but 
without  doubt  the  sheep  are  respon* 
sible  for  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Sheep  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  land  by  their  destruction  o 
weeds.  By  eating  the  weeds  they 
make  more  room  for  the  cultivated 
crops  and  increase  the  supply  of  plant 
food  and  water  available  for  them  by 
preventing  the  weeds  from  using  it. 
No  other  class  of  live  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  goats,  will  eat  as  many 
weeds  as  sheep.  By  converting  these 
waste  products  into  wool  and  mut« 
ton  they  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
owner. 


A  Ciroup  of  Pacific  C'oaHi  Shon  llampxhlren. 


Skim  Richer  Cream 

The    Silver    Crest    Creamery  of 
Sacramento,  as  well  as  several  othe 
creameries  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
has  sent  out  a  letter  to  its  patron" 
announcing  a  sliding   scale  in  pay- 
ment for  cream,  depending  upon  the 
richness  of  same.    This  is  a  step 
the  right  direction  in  getting  good 
cream,  though  it  doesn't  go  very  far. 
reason  for  the  change  is  given  in  th 
letter  that  "40  per  cent  cream  keep 
twice  as  long  as  20  per  cent  cream.* 
This  is  an  important   thing  in  ou 
hot  summers,  for  everything  shoul 
be  done  to  delay  souring.  Cleanii 
ness  is  most  important  and  keepin 
cool    is    next    important,    but  thic 
cream  helps,  too.    As  the  only  thin 
required    is    to    change    the  crea 
screw,    it    is    improbable    that  an 
dairymen  will  skim  thin  cream  an 
none   will   be   penalized  more  tha 
once  or  twice. 

The  new  scale  of  payment  is  an 
nounced  as  follows:  For  35  per  cen 
cream  or  better,  regular  price  of 
cents  about  quotation;  30  to  3.5  pe 
cent  cream,  cent  less;  25  to  3 
per  cent  cream,  1  cent  less;  under  2 
per  cent  cream,  2  cents  less,  or  qu" 
tation  flat. 

The  next  step  is  to  grade  accord 
ing  to  quality  and  to  pay  the  ma 
that  gives  clean-flavored,  sweet  crea 
a  good  premium  over  the  one  sendin 
in  clean-flavored  sour  cream,  and  th 
latter  a  premium  over  the  one  send 
ing  in  cream  of  doubtful  flavor     •  ' 
refusing    altogether    cream  of 
flavor.    Each  creamery  is  passing 
buck  to  the  others  to  start  this  grad- 
ing, but  it  will  mean  better  prices  for 
everybody  and  finer  butter  when  it  is 
done,  and  help  promote  better  dairy- 
ing Rreatly  in  California 
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California  Aspects  of  the  Breeds 

 -The  Chester  White  or  O.  I.  C.  Hog  


"HE  writer  has  often  noticed  with 
surprise  the   scarcity  of  white 
bljs   in   this    country.     It  is  easy 
)Ugh  to  discover  this  scarcity,  but 
ch   more    difficult    to    ascribe  a 
on  for  the  neglect  of  a  breed 


hogs,  this  being  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  reason  of  its  being  the  Cotter's 
hog.  You  may  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Great  Britain  and  you  will 
find  nothing  but  the  Chester  White 
on  all  the  small  farms.  As  like  be- 
gets  like,   we    usually   find    in  him 


Chester  Whites  True  to  Best  Type. 


\  ich  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
i  leral  purpose  breeds  of  the  present 
t  le.  Just  why  this  condition  exists 
i  not  easily  explained. 

ivery  breed  has  admirers  and  pro- 
I  iters  who  urge  its  excellence  and 
:  iptability.  The  question  of  the  best 
li:ed  will  always  be  open  for  dis- 
i;sion,  but' success  in  the  production 
(  swine  is  not  dependent  upon  hav- 
i;  the  best  breed,  but  upon  the 
l;eder  and  the  care  and  food  he  uses. 

Certain  breeds  of  hogs  will  be- 
(  lie  popular  with  breeders  and 
{  ders  on  account  of  their  adapta- 
iity  to  the  climate  in  which  they 
; ;  being  produced.  California  is  a 
I  ite  of  many  different  climates, 
1  )st  of  them  being  well  suited  to 
I :  production  of  the  Chester  White 

g.  Mendocino  and  Humboldt 
I  unties,  with  their  long  seasons  of 
;  n,  and  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  re- 
]  m,  with  its  cool  and  foggy  weath- 
come  nearer  the   climate  where 

a  Chester  Whites  originated  than 
:  y  other  section  west  of  the  Rocky 

ountains.     This    breed    also  does 

cellently  in  the  interior  of  Cali- 

rnia. 

The  Chester  White  is  one  of  the 
eeds  which  received  a  setback 
iny,  many  years  ago  in  Great 
itain  due  to  the  fad  which  was  in 
gue  there.  Great  size  and  coarse- 
ss  in  the  boars  seemed  to  be  the 
lief  aim  of  the  breeders,  quality 
d  finish  being  lost  sight  of  entirely, 
d  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  bribe 
e  judges  at  the  different  shows  to 
in  their  end.  Supply  and  demand 
lally  came  to  the  rescue  of  this 
eat  breed  of  hogs.  The  British 
arket  began  to  demand  better 
ivor,  more  tenderness  in  the  quality 
the  meat,  smaller'  joints,  and  as 
tie  bone  and  waste  as  possible, 
his  change  in  conditions,  brought 
)out  by  the  demands  of  the  meat- 
iters  of  Great  Britain,  caused  a 
volution  in  the  methods  of  breed- 
g  the  Chester  White  hog. 
Four  or  five  of  the  largest  packing 
juses  in  America  for  many  years 
:pt  statistics  of  the  number  and 
)lor  of  hogs  which  reached  the  dif- 
rent  stockyards  for  slaughter.  At 
rst  only  5  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
:aching  these  markets  were  Chester 
/hites;  to-day  25  per  cent  of  the 
Litput  of  the  hog  industry  of  the 
orth  American  continent  are  Ches- 
;r_  Whites,  showing  what  rapid 
rides  they  have  made  in  the  last 
venty  years. 

The  Chester  White  is  probably 
le  kindest  and  most  docile  of  all 


plenty  of  length  and  good  size,  rare 
breeding  qualities,  great  prolificancy 
and  litters  usually  very  uniform,  a, 
remarkably  quiet  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, large  coarse  ears  drooped  so 
as  to  almost  obscure  the  eyes,  silvery 
white  hair,  usually  wavy  or  curly, 
and  skin  showing  little  brown  spots 
or  freckles.  These  characteristics 
will  usually  be  found  in  the  Chester 
White  hog  and  are  given  to  show 
beginners  what  they  must  look  for  if 
they  intend  to  become  breeders  of 
this  class  of  hogs. 

The  methods  of  farming  practised 
in  many  parts  of  California  would 
lend  themseelves  adinirably  to  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  Chester 
Whites,  as  the  cheapest  and  healthiest 
food  for  swine — roots  and  dairy  of- 
fals, in  the  form  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips are  to  be  had  in  plenty  on  al- 
most any  farm.  In  spring  and  sum- 
men  when  roots  are  not  available  any 
quantity  of  green  stuff  in  the  shape 
of  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  the 
Chester  White  will  supply  the  finer 
qualities  of  pork,  at  an  equal  cost  to 
hogs  of  similar  breeds.  The  answer 
is — undoubtedly — if  the  production  of 
small  pork  alone  is  considered,  or 
even  for  supplying  the  bacon  market, 
no  bried  of  hogs  handled  judicially 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  the  Chester  White. 

At  the  Chicago  International  Show 
during  the  year  of  1912  in  competi- 
tion with  the  world,  a  Chester  White 
barrow  was  made  grand  champion  of 
the  show  over  all  breeds.  This  surely 
is  evidence  enough  to  show  the  hog 
breeder  that  the  Chester  White  has 
no  superior. 

Those  starting  hog  breeding  estab- 
lishments on  a  commercial  basis  will 
make  no  mistake  in  using  Chester 
Whites  for  the  foundation.  The  sows 
are  docile,  prolific,  free  breeders, 
good  mothers,  quick  feeders  when 
put  up  to  fatten,  and  are  at  almost 
any  period  of  their  short  existence, 
fit  for  the  butcher.— W.  M.  CAR- 
RUTHERS. 


A  few  coals  from  the  wood  fire  of 
the  kitchen  put  into  the  houses  now 
and  then,  where  the  hogs  can  grind 
them  up  to  charcoal,  help  to  keep 
the  hogs  healthy. 

When  pigs  should  be  weaned 
should  be  determined  as  much  by 
how  they  are  eating  and  growing  as 
upon  their  age. 


STANDARD 

PORTABLE 

ORCHARD  FLUME 

NON-CORROSIVE  AND  RUST  RESISTANT. 


a 


ILLISTUATIO.X  ABOVIi  SHOWS  FLUME  IN  01i.lt ATIOBf. 

Built  entirely  of  Genuine  Open  Hearth  Iron — No  wood  in 
any  part.  Made  for  life  long  use  in  orchards,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, etc.,  where  perfect  irrigation  is  desired  but  where  perma- 
nent ditches  or  flume  is  not  wanted.  This  Standard  Portable 
Flume  is  made  in  20  ft.  sections  with  ottr  patent  Expansion 
joint.  It  is  made  in  diameters  of  8,  10  and  12  inches.  It  is 
equipped  with  any  number  of  water  outlets  desired,  each  of 
which  is  controlled  by  adjustable  slides,  allowing  economy  in 

the  use  of  water.    With   its   rigid   light  iron        ;    « 

standards  it  can  be  set  up  by  any  boy  with  a 
monkey  wrench,  yet  can  stand  as  a  permanent 
flume  if  necessary.  There  is  economy  in  its 
use  and  in  its  cost,  and  like  all  Standard 
products  it  is  built  for  service  of  the  hardest 
kind. 


IIJ.A  STISATIOV    AlKi".  i..    -llOUS    liASIi;    OF  11A.M)M^G. 


ARROWS   SHOW  ADJUSTABLE  SLIDES  IN  WATER  OUTLETS. 

STANDARD  DROP  GATE 

Made  also  of  Genuine  Open  Hearth  that  is  non- 
corrosive  and  rust-resisting.  A  gate  that  is  perfect  in 
its  design  and  workmanship.  After  or  before  installa- 
tion will  not  break,  bend  or  jam'  out  of  shape.  Size 
of  opening  adjustable  to  quarter  of  an  inch,  making 
this  very  economical  where  water  is  scarce  and  can 
be  set  accurately  to  prevent  flooding.  Illustration 
shows  exact  type  of  construction.  Made  in  8  to  24 
inches  diameter. 

Let  us  give  you  costs  on  what  you  need, 
also  catalog  of  larger  flume  and  irrigation 
gates.  The  rush  season  is  at  hand.  Make 
your  estimate  early.  Write 

STANDARD  CORRUGATED 
PIPE  COMPANY 


516 
Rialto 
Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


737 
Lawrence 

Street 
Los  Angeles 


J. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California  Stock  Not  Represented 


When  land  and  water  were  cheap,  ditch  irriga- 
tion was  jirood  enougrh.  But  now  thia  wasteful 
method  is  being-  rapidly  abandoned.  Instead, 
irrigators  are  usins; 

Madewell 

Surface  Irrigation  Vipe 

One  piece  10  ft,  lenirths  with  6  in.  tapered 
sleeves.  Heavy  wide  lock  seam  made  by  special 
powerful  machinery.  Four  thicknesses  of 
metal  where  the  strain  comes:  made  doably 
sore  by  solderinK.  No  rivets  to  be  knocked 
loose.  Total  collapse  of  the  pipe  will  not  break 
this  indestructible  "Madewell"  seam:  The 
smooth  sleeves  and  collars  with  counter-sunk 
seams  make  water-tig^ht  joints  without  driv- 
ing and  pounding.   This,  too,  is  important. 

Send  for  Free  MADEWELL  caUlofv«  O. 

Robinson  Hardware  G>.  GilroyyCaL 
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America's  Telephones  Lead  the  World 
Service  Best — Cost  Lowest 

(£.  ane/o/ty 


'  By  I.  D. 

corn  is  king  is  an  axi- 
omatic statement  so  generally 
accepted  that  it  has  come  to  be  be- 
lieved even  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  corn  is  not  a  prominent 
crop.  Just  why  corn  should  be 
considered  as  king,  or  who  elected 
him  to  this  exalted  position,  are 
questions  which  do  not  .appeal  to 
the  average  man.  While  corn  may 
be  king  in  some  sections,  it  is  un- 
fortunate if  true. 

Live  stock  is  the  real  king  of  this 
country  and  reigns  over  every  nook 
and  corner  in  it.  Live  stock  at- 
tains its  regal  position  by  the 
suffrage  of  corn,  alfalia  and  grasses, 
as  well  as  by  the  important  place 
which  it  occupies  in  our  economy. 

Live  stock  has  the  largest  con- 
stituency of  any  interest  in  the 
United  States  and  should  have  such 
a  constituency  in  California  and  the 
other  Coast  States,  and  yet  it  is  not 
represented  in  the  plans  which  are 
now  being  worked  out  foj  the  exhi- 
bition of  California's  resources  in 
the    Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  was  introduced  appro- 
priating money  for  the  exhibition 
of  California  live  stock  at  the  Ex- 
position. This  failed  of  becoming  a 
law,  and  another  law  was  passed  by 
which  the  various  counties  of  the 
State  were  authorized  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
resources.  Under  this  law,  each 
county  has  raised  a  respectable 
s|um,  but  as  before  stated,  not  one 
cent  of  this  fund  so  created  has 
been  used  in  any  county  for  the  ex- 


Better  Stock 

 By  W.  M. 

^T^HE  climate,  environment  and  pe- 
*  culiar  conditions  connected  with 
live  stock  work  on  the  Coast  pre- 
destine the  three  great  States,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington,  to 
some  day  be  the  nursery  or  stud 
fa  rm  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Every  year  seems  to  bring 
the  realization  of  this  dream  nearer. 

Five  times  an  individual  or  a  herd 
bred  and  raised  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  been  shipped  from  two  to  three 
throusand  miles  and  entered  in  the 
open  to  the  world  classes  at  the 
great  national  shows.  In  every  in- 
stance these  animals  have  either 
been  given  a  blue  ribbon  or  made 
breed  champions. 

Progress  in  starting  new  herds  and 
building  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  ef- 
ficiency the  old  established  herds, 
has  been  retarded  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  last  ten  years  by  some 
unwarranted  conditions.  It  was  only 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  that  good  farms  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  came  to  be  worth  a  cash 
value.  The  boom  which  followed 
this  caused  many  a  good  farm  which 
had  formerly  been  used  exclusively 
for  the  production  of  high  grade  live 
stock  to  be  sold  at  a  long  price  for 
planting  to  fruit  trees.  Such  a  plan 
proved  to  be  a  very  successful  en- 
terprise for  the  fruit  industry,  but 
also  proved  a  blow  to  pure  bred 
stock  raising,  as  the  stock  raising 
business  not  only  lost  a  good  breed- 
er, but  from  the  farm's  high  state 
of  cultivation  caused  by  stock  rais- 
ing, enabled  the  trees  to  grow  very 
successfully.  These  improved  farms 
were  found  at  intervals  all  over  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  have  been  used  as 
leaders  for  the  sale  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  which  have  been 
sold  far  above  their  real  value  for 
any  purpose.  Later  an  annual  crop, 
which  could  be  turned  into  money 
at  the  end  of  the  j'ear,  was  boomed 
especially  in  California  and  alfalfa 
was   the   result.     Alfalfa   and  other 


Graham-  

hibition  of  live  stock  or  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  live  stock  in- 
terests. 

One  of  the  things  that  California 
needs  is  an  increase  in  population 
composed  of  farmers  and  other  pro- 
ducing classes.  The  impression  now 
exists  throughout  the  East,  and  per- 
haps in  other  countries,  that  Cali- 
fornia is  a  one-crop  State  and  that 
if  an  untimely  frost  should  occur 
the  fruit  crop  of  the  year  is  injured 
or  destroyed  and  California's  only 
resource,  in  an  agricultral  way,  has 
been  cut  off. 

Every  Californian  knows  that  this 
is  not  true,  and  while  he  takes  great 
pride  in  the  magnificent  production 
of  fruits  and  nuts  of  all  kinds, 
which  grow  from  our  broad  acres, 
he  also  knows  that  this  industry 
only  represents  one-half  of  the  pos- 
sibilities and  that  live  stock  would 
more  than  double  the  prosperity 
and  revenue  of  the  State 

California  produces  about  $95,000,- 
000  worth  of  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products,  including  meat  and  dairy 
products  and  poultry  If  there  is 
another  industry  in  the  State  which 
produces  as  much  annual  revenue, 
it  has  not  been  made  known,  and 
yet  this  great  live  stock  industry  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  background  and 
entirely  omitted  from  the  scheme  of 
things,  so-  far  as  the  powers  that  be 
in  California  are  concerned.  Sure- 
ly an  indtistry  of  such  magnitude  is 
entitled  to  a  representation  in  the 
great  Exposition,  which  means  so 
much  for  the  present  well  being  and 
future  development  of  California  and 
the  whole  Coast  region 


for  the  Coast 

Carruthers  z  

hays  are  now  being  raised  largely  on 
the  Coast,  therefore,  more  and  bet- 
ter Iiwe  stock,  is  the  "slogan"  of  to- 
day. The  period  of  the  stock  range 
is  past  and  the  tirne  of  intensified 
farming  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  at 
hand,  with  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
pure  bred  stockman 


Value   of  ttie  Grain  Sorgtiums 

(Continued  from  Page  Seventeen) 

feeding  steers  and  it  was  found  that 
ton  lor  ton  kafir  and  sweet  sorghum 
silage  was  practically  as  good  as 
Indian  corn,  or  better,  both  from  a 
cost  and  feeding  standpoint.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  the 
grain  sorghums  are  an  entire  success 
as  silage,  and  from  labor,  moisture 
and  climatic  standpoints  they  usually 
are  far  better  in  California  than  is 
Indian  corn. 

There  will  be  room  for  all  the 
kafirs  in  California,  a  person  choos- 
ing the  kind  that  best  suits  his  spec- 
ial conditions.  If  grain  alone  is 
wanted,  especially  if  moisture  is 
scant,  and  often  otherwise,  milo  or 
Egyptian  corn  may  be  the  choice.  If 
a  heavj  tonnage  of  fodder  for  silage 
IS  wanted,  and  possibly  otherwise, 
kafir  may  be  the  favorite.  Possibly, 
feterita  may  become  most  popular  in 
some  conditions,  though  as  yet  it  is 
little  tried  The  whole  family  is  so 
divided  up  in  its  habits  that  it  fits  in 
excellently  to  needs  for  either  grain 
or  fodder. 

California  may  become  a  great  corn 
State;  more  will  certainly  be  grown 
than  is  grown  now;  under  some  con- 
ditions it  will  always  be  grown  in 
preference  to  other  grains,  and  we 
can  probably  get  strains  far  superior 
to  those  now  grown  for  our  soils  and 
climate,  but  the  kafirs  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  some  fundamental  ways. 
This  is  written  especially  to  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  kafirs,  but 
whichever  achieves  the  final  greatest 
success,  it  will  be  a  big  benefit  to 
livestock  quality  and  to  farm  pros- 
perity. 


From  "Le  PeUI  Phan  Se  Natta,"  Path 

"But  today  I  found  I  had  to  talk  with 
Saint  Malo,  and,  wishing  to  be  put  through 
quickly,  1  had  my  name  inscribed  on  the 
waiting  Lst  first  thing  in  the  morning;  the 
operator  told  me — though  very  amiably,  I 
must  confess — that  I  would  have  to  wait 
thirteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  (you  are 
reading  it  right)  in  order  to  be  put 
through." 


Dr.  R  Lulher,  in  ihc  DrcsJrxr  Aradfct 

"In  the  year  1913,  36  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  electro- magnetic  telephone, 
in  the  age  of  the  beginning  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Germany,  Dresden,  with  half  a  million  in- 
habitants, ia  without  adequate  telephone 
facdities." 


HtnHtialani,  Depalv,  In  the  Rekhlai 

"The  average  time  required  to  get  f 
connection  with  Berlin  is  now  I J  houia 
Our  business  hfe  and  trade  suffer  coik 
siderably  on  account  of  this  lack  of  tela 
phone  facilities,  which  exists  not  onl] 
between  Dusseldorf  and  Berlin  and  b& 
tween  Berlin  and  the  West,  but  also  l>e> 
tween  other  towns,  such  as  Strassburg 
Antwerp,  etc" 


hUrr  WenJel,  In  The  Gtrmart  Diet 

"\  refer  here  to  Freiberg.  There 
entire  telephone  service  is  interrupted  atS 
o'clock  p.  m.   Five  minutes  after  9  o'dod 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  telephoix 
cotmection." 


UJ^rTtO  ST«Tt9 
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Real  Avmige  Cost  of  Telephone  Service 

per  year  to  a  subscriber  in  the  United 
St£ites  801  d  European  countries 
(based  on  official  reports). 


Note:  In 


ing  t.at  . 
Anoican  dolUn,  caoadetaBoa  I 
keco  snroi  to  the  reUbve  puKfaunt 

Ciwer  of  mooey  in  Europe  and  the 
nited  Stato  u  ifaowa  by  opo- 
■loa'  wago. 
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These  are  the  reasons  why  there  are  twelve  times  as  many  tdt 
phones  for  eachhundred  persons  in  the  United  Statesas  in  Europe 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Sytttm  Univenal  Sernc 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


OW  butter  prices,  competition 
from  New  Zealand  butter  and 
•ious  other  causes  have  made  it 
essary  as  never  before  to  do 
rything  to  improve  the  quality  of 
l^ter  manufactured  in  California, 
e  creameries  are  in  large  part  do- 
;  quite  well  in  manufacture  and  the 
rting  point  is  for  the  dairyman  to 
)vide  them  with  good  cream. 
The  first  essential  in  producing 
Dd  cream  is  to  see  that  the  milking 
done  under  as  clean  conditions  as 
ssible.  After  clean  milk  has  been 
iduced  and  run  quickly  through  the 
am  separator,  a  very  important 
ture  is  to  have  it  cooled  imme- 
tely  and  the  animal  heat  removed, 
r  this  the  folowing  cheap  and  effi- 
nt  cooler  is  advised  by  C.  A.  Stark- 
ather,  inspector  of  the  State  Dairy 
reau,  and  is  being  used  on  a  num- 

>BB    Sections    of    Cooler.      Fig.  1 
(above)  Side  View  interior. 


Cream  Cooler  for  Hot  Weather 


One  IVfan  Stump  Puller 


n 


^0 

?ie,  2  (belofv)  Flat  View  Interior. 

r  of  dairies  with  excellent  results. 

follows  the  design  of  coolers  for- 
jrly  used  in  creameries  before  am- 

)nia  coolers  were  installed,  but,  of 

urse,  is  much  smaller. 

The  design  of  the  coolers  is  ex- 
I  lined  by  figures  1  and  2.  The  cooler 
'  best  made  about  8  inches  wide,  5 

It  long  and  a  couple  of  inches 
fough,  weighing  only  three  or  four 
lunds.  A  stream  of  cold  water  is 
in  through  the  center,  entering  at 

"  and  passing  out  at  "D."  The 

et  "C"  is  connected  with  the  faucet 


by  a  hose,  which  is  removed  when 
separating  is  over  and  the  cooler 
emptied  and  put  away  to  drain  and 
dry.  A  hose  is  attached  to  the  outlet 
"D,"  taking  the  water  away. 

The  cooler  when  in  operation  is 
placed  under  the  separator  spout  "A" 
and  the  cream  flows  down  it,  running 
off  at  "B"  into  the  cream  can.  The 
cooler  is  given  only  a  very  slight 
slope,  so  that  the  cream  will  flow 
very  slowly. 

The  arrangement  of  the  riffles  is 
the  most  important  point  and  the 
thing  that  makes  the  cooler  so  effec- 
tive. It  can  be  seen  that  these  slope 
gradually  on  the  upper  side  and  ab- 
ruptly on  the  lower.  In  fact,  the 
slope  on  the  upper  side  should  be  a 
little  greater  than  the  slope  of  the 
whole  apparatus,  so  that  the  riffle 
acts  as  a  slight  dam  to  the  cream  and 
causes  it  to  spread  out  over  its  whole 
surface,  where  it  can  get  the  full 
cooling  effect  of  the  flowing  water  in- 
side. On  any  other  kind  of  a  surface 
tJie  cream  would  be  inclined  to  flow 
in  a  narrow  stream  and  would  not 
spread  out  so  much.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  flow  more  rapidly  and  not 
be  cooled  so  effectively.  Mr.  Stark- 
weather states  that  the  cream  can 
be  cooled  almost  to  the  temperature 
of  water  while  the  separation  is  going 
on.  The  exposure  to  air  while  cooling 
also  removes  any  injurious  odors  that 
may  have  been  absorbed  in  the  barn. 

From  figure  3  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  guides  "G"  are  placed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cooler  to  delay  the  flow 
of  water  and  to  send  it  first  from 
one  side  to  another.  Arrows  indi- 
cate the  way  they  direct  the  water. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  cooler  from 
bursting,  provided  there  is  a  good 
force  of  water,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  outlet  larger  than  the  inlet.  It 
is  also  best  to  have  the  water  enter 
at  the  lower  end,  so  that  the  coo'est 
water  meets  the  coolest  cream. 

Such  a  cooler  can  be  made  by  any 
plumber  and  should  cost  only  $4  or 
$5.  It  is  very  light  and  convenient 
and  by  improving  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  cream  as  much  as  it  does 
it  should  soon  pay  for  itself  several 
times  over. 


Strike  a  Match 


And  Enjoy  All  the 
Comforts  of  a 

City  Gas  Stove 
No  Matter  Where  You  Live 

Detroit  Vapor  Stoves 

produce  their  own  gas  from  kerosene,  distillate  or  gasoline  without  any 
changes  in  the  burners.  They  have  no  wicks,  no  perforated  metal  rings 
or  anything  that  looks  like  a  wick.  Easy  to  use  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 
They  cook  and  bake  perfectly.  Your  kitchen  is  always  cool  and  com- 
fortable and  you  have  less  work  and  less  worry.  Much  cheaper  than  any 
other  fuel,  and  the  freedom  from  dirt,  dust. and  ashes  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  your  house  clean.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
procure  this  splendid  stove. 

CRIBBEN  (SL  SEXTON  COMPANY 
787-793  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus 
Supports  More  Live  Stock 

per  acre  than  any  other  forage  generally  grown,  includ- 
ing alfalfa!  It  will  produce  five  times  more  tonnage 
per  acre  on  average  land,  without  irrigation,  than 
alfalfa  on  the  best  irrigated  land.  Cows  producing  37 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  on  an  alfalfa  feed  have  given 
47  pounds  daily  on  a  Luther  Burbank  Spineless  Cac- 
tus ration.     Write  for  our 

1914  Burbank 
Spineless  Cactus  Book 

just  issued.  It  tells  all  about  this,  the  world's  greatest 
forage ;  how,  where  and  when  to  plant  it ;  what  you  can 
expect  from  it ;  how  it  was  evolved  from  the  thorny 
cactus — a  most  interesting  story,  written  by  Luther 
Burbank  himself.  This  book  is  FREE — yours  for  the 
writing  of  a  postal  card  or  letter. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributer 
of  the  Luther  Burbank  horticultural  productions  and 
from  no  other  source  can  you  be  assured  of  obtaining 
the  genuine  Luther  Burbank  creations.  We  have  no 
agents  for  the  sale  of  Spineless  Cactus.  You  should 
bear  this  in  mind  because  of  the  many  misrepresenta- 
tions by  individuals  and  companies  with  intent  to  defraud 
and  deceive.  Look  for  the  seal,  as  reproduced  above, 
on  what  you  buy.    IT  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION. 

Write  to-day  for  the  1914  Burbank  Spineless  Book  O.  F. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  the 
Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 

San  Francisco 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Stack  Your  Hay 
and  Alfalfa 

Use  Salt 


Have  you  ever  lost  a 
crop  of  hay  through 
m  u  s  t  i  n  g — or  your 
barn  and  hay  through 
spontaneous  combus- 
tion ? 

There  is  one  sure  wiay 
to  prevent  this — 

Use  Salt 

When  you  stack  the 
hay. 

The  salt  more  than 
pays  for  itself  in  the 
weight  of  the  hay. 
There  is  a  further  gain 
in  weight  through 
moisture  held — and 
the  stock  will  eat  up 
salted  hay  clean  where 
unsalted  hay  will  be 
mussed  over  and 
wasted. 

20  pounds  of  salt 
should  be  used  to  each 
ton  of  hay.  Stack 
three  feet  of  hay, 
sprinkle  the  salt  over 
this  by  hand.  Then 
another  layer  of  hay, 
more  salt,  and  so  on. 

It  Pays 


Livestock  Progress  at  Exposition 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OUR   BERKSHIRES   ARE  NOW 
BETTER  THAN  EVER 

They  are  bred  right,  ted  right  and 
priced  right.  We  have  all  the  prominent 
blood  lines,  and  always  have  four  to 
six  herd  boars  in  use.  Try  us  the  next 
tune  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  ?  of  What 
Fertilizer 

Blood  MeaL    $t«ani  Bone  Meal 
Gjltsuiii.  Fishscrap. 

Special  Mixtures 
To  Order 

Tnimediate  Sliipnionfs. 
Write  for  Quotations. 

Standard  Fertilizer  Co. 

323  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LoH  AnseleH,  Cal. 


■'  I '  HE  livestoclc  department  of  the 
*  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position has  prepared  in  detail  the 
classification  for  the  car  lots  of  fat 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  which  can  be 
liad  by  anyone  desiring  same  by  appli- 
cation to  D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the 
department  of  livestock,  Exposition 
building,  San  Francisco.  This  is  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
livestock  display,  as  it  is  at  the  Chi 
cago  International,  as  in  it  are  shown 
the  best  types  of  market  cattle,  ready 
for  the  block,  in  distinction  to  the 
breeding  animals  of  the  usual  show 
ring.  The  prize  money  is  to  be  large 
and  it  will  attract  many  large  and 
t'me  entries. 

.A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  California  is 
away  behind  the  time  in  the  finishing 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  market 
stock  when  cut  up  cannot  compare 
with  the  feed  lot  stock  of  the  corn 
belt  and  Middle  West.  This  feature 
of  the  livestock  department  should 
therefore  be  of  big  interest  to  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  and  it  would  do  a 
valuable  service  if  it  would  be  the 
starting  point  of  more  careful  feeding 
of  stock  for  California  markets.  Cali- 
fornia breeders  are  getting  into  the 
game  strong  with  show  ring  and 
breeding  animals.  The  fat  cattle 
classification  ought  to  bring  out  as 
good  a  California  display  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  stock  show. 

The  department  of  .livestock  at  the 
Exposition  represents,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture figures.  $;j.6.50.000,()0()  worth 
of  stock,  plus  $814,000,000  worth  of 
dairy  products  and  $578,000,000  of 
I)oultry  and  poultry  products,  plus 
$.'). 020.000, 000  in  crops  closely  related 
to  the  livestock  industry.  It  represents 
$271,770,668  worth  of  California  farm 
products,  including  $77,584,300  in  live- 
stock. $.34,950,552  in  dairy  products 
and  $18,20.-1.806  in  poultry  products. 

The  exhibits  in  the  department  of 
livestock  will  be  shown  in  two  grand 
divisions: 

1.  Competition  for  premiums,  which 
will  begin  September  27.  1915,  and 
end  with  the  Exposition.  In  this  com- 
petition there  will  be  distributed 
$175,000  in  prize  money,  offered  by 
the  Exposition,  and  approximately 
$75,000  additional,  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous breed  record  associations  and 
other  interests,  thus  making  a  grand 
total  of  about  $2.-)0.000  to  be  distrib- 

California  Holsteins  Shine 

In  a  list  of  268  advanced  records  of 
the  Holstein  Friesian  .Association  ar- 
riving a  few  days  ago  California 
Holsteins  stand  forth  strongly,  head- 
ing two  of  the  six  classifications.  Al- 
though Californi.-i  cow  testing  is  a 
matter  of  very  recent  years,  there 
are  19  California  cows  in  the  list,  or 
one  out  of  14.  The  eight-year-old 
cow  Edith  Mandcl  Wayne  of  I..  A. 
Hall,  San  Jose,  tops  the  full  aged  list 
with  24.075  pounds  of  fat  in  seven 
days,  and  De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  3d 
of  A.  W.  Morris,  Woodland,  heads 
the  junior  four-year-old  class  with 
20.316  pounds  of  fat.  Other  Cali- 
fornia breeders  whose  cows  stand 
high  in  the  list  are:  E.  A.  Stellar, 
Modesto;  M.  M.  Holdridge,  Mo- 
desto, and  D.  &  H.  Rowles,  Modesto. 
California  cows  have  topped  the  list 
on  several  other  occasions  and  ap- 
pear to  be  getting  more  than  their 
proportion  of  honors. 


Grow  the  pigs  from  the  start.  Don't 
fatten  them,  but  grow  them,  put  on 
the  muscle,  form  and  bone.  Build  the 
frame  and  the  fat  can  go  on  later.  A 
fat  little  pig  is  in  poor  condition  to 
grow.  You  want  them  smootli,  mel- 
low, stretchy,  and  you  will  thea  build 
a  good  form. 

Burn  all  animals  that  die,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  disease  that  caused 
their  death. 


uted  as  prize  money  from  all  sources. 

2.  Flocks,  herds  and  studs  of  all 
the  important  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals and  birds  will  be  maintained  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  during 
its  entire  period  from  February  20  to 
December  4,  not  in  competition  for 
prizes,  but  as  a  continuous  educational 

'exhibit  selected  by  competent  autlior- 
ity  as  being  the  best  of  their  several 
kinds  and  each  typical  of  its  breed. 
Animals  and  birds  from  these  view 
herds  and  flocks  may  be  sold  and  their 
places  taken  by  others,  so  that  the 

,  view  herd  or  flock  will  remain  intact, 
or  they  may  enter  in  the  competition 
for  premiums  in  the  fall,  though  not 
required  to  do  so. 


Ash  Your  Dealer  for 

£L  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CARE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Cluckriis  and  YonnR  Pigs 
and  llog^.  ChcMin'st  food  in  tlu-  m.iiket  to-day 
If  your  dealer  r1.»,  -n  t  cam   it.  «fMr«  *s 

i:l  mokado  oil  avorks 

149  C'nllfornfn  St.  San  Fraucln«« 


BUCK 
LEG 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTEB 

by  Cutter's  Blactcleg   Pillt.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  rellahle;  pre/erred  br 
"W't'sti'm     >-torkmfii.     because  fllty 
protect    where   other  vaccine*  fail. 
Write  fur  iMJolilrt   ami  It-snoionUJi. 
lO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  SI.OD 
50-dose  pkge.  Blaeklef  Pills  440 
Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  I  JO 
Discounts:    250  d<»ses,  10  p.  ct,;  r»fio  dtww-^.  'J'*  p.  ct 
I'se  auj  injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  stroofoi 
EFer^'  package  dat*Ht.  unused  pills  exrhant^t-rible  foi 
Tresh  after  date  on  packafce.   Do  net  use  old  vacciac  (oar 
or  any  other),  as  It  affords  less  prutertlon  than  trmh 
Insist  on  Cotter's.     If  uiu.litalnaMe.   order  mrect. 
Bead  check  or  M.  O.,  we  pay  charpas  and  sblp  tromgth 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Bcrkels^.  CaliforaU. 


Your  horses  can  pull  bigger  loads 
if  you  grease  your  wagons  with 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 


Its  the  mica  that  does  it.  It  works  in- 
to the  microscropic  "roughness"  of  the 
spindle  and  makes  a  smooth  bearing 
surface,  perfectly  lubricated,  on  which 
the  wheel  revolves  without  fridtion.  No 
hot  boxes  when  Mica  Axle  Grease  is 
used.  A  litde  goes  a  long  way.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 

Stetndard  Oil  Company 

(CAUFORNU) 


^   Koveralls  Keep  Kids  Kleen^ 

Practical  Heatlififl,  Economical 
Garments  for  Small  Children 

IVacticaL  Because  they  are  made  in  one  piece,  and  can  be  slipped  on  or  off 
instautly.  Tbry  Bt  and  look  wcit  and  yet  are  loose  and  comfortable  in  every  part. 
Healthful.  Far  superur  to  blonfflera.  No  lifbc  dascic  bandsto  stop  free  oicu- 
tation  of  blood  aiul  retard  freedom  of  inotiaa. 

Economical.   Sarins  wear  on  eood  clKbci   ssffiac  wiriUac'^ap  «rc&  Bade 

tbey  are  outirrovn  lone  before  tbey  arc  worn  ouL 


Ask  Your 
Dealer 
For 


KOVERALLS 


ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 


Made  in  hifh  neck  with  lonj:  slctrcs,  or  Dutch  neck  and  dbow  tJccvcs.    Made  off 
blue  dcliim,  or  blur  and  wtiile  hu  kory  ■tripes  for  all  the  year  wear,  and  in 
rahcty  of  lii'litcr  wriirht  materials  (or  stimmrr  wear.    All  eanncDta  trimmed  vidi 
fast  .color  red  or  blue  calatca.    Sizes  1  Lo  8  years. 

new  suit  FREE    Awarded  Cold  Medal 

if  if  rins  "  Mechanic*'  Fair 

U  II  rips  jgj3 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yoo.  we  will  Knil  tbcm,  dutrgca  prepaid,  oo 
receipt  of  price,  75c  each. 

Made  By 

LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO..  San  Francisco 


75cthesiiit'' 
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Can  Sex  in  Cattle  Be  Controlled? 


-By  L.  H.  Sullivan- 


"  there  is  ever  developed  a  system 
whereby  the  stock  breeder  can 
jntrol  the  sex  of  offspring,  it  will 
s  a  great  thing  for  the  business, 
here  have  been  many  theories  put 
)rth  on  the  matter,  but  none  have 
;t  been  accepted  as  entirely  depend- 
)le,  nor  have  methods  of  prac- 
cally  applying  them  been  found.  The 
)llowing  is  from  L.  H.  Sullivan, 
at  "Creek,  Shasta  county,  and  was 
ritten  to  the  Division  of  Animal 
usbandry  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
)rnia,  being  sent  through  Orchard 
id  Farm.  The  accuracy  of  the 
leory  can  be  tested  by  every  dairy- 
jan  or  stock  breeder  of  any  sort  and 
le  best  way  to  test  it  is  for  every- 
ne  interested  to  note  results  on  his 
\vn  cattle.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
bservations  reported  to  us. — Editor.) 

To  Livestock  Department,  Univet- 
ty  of  California:  I  would  like  to 
ibmit  for  your  investigation  a  the- 
ry  along  the  lines  of  sex  control 
hich  has  proven  true  to  me  during 
le  past  four  years  of  pra.ctice,  both 
ith  my  own  and  nenghbors'  cattle, 
ithout  a  single  failure. 
I  find  from  investigation  that  there 
present  in  both  male  and  female  a 
pepotency  toward  sex  or  a  tendency 
produce  sex  of  the  parent  kind 
id  of  different  degree  in  different 
limals,  which  I  will  for  convenience 
sex  potency.  Sex  potency  is  gov- 
-ned  by  will  power.  It  is  strongly 
arked  in  the  head  and  face  by 
readth  between  ears,  full  medium 
gh  forehead,  strong,  bright  eyes  set 
ide  apart  with  a  look  of  determin- 
tion,  for  male  a  masculine  and  for 
le  female  a  decidedly  feminine  ap- 
earance.  It  can  be  noted  in  their 
:tion  and  conduct.  An  animal  who 
very  young  or  very  old  or  who  is 
1  bad  condition  (sick),  is  weaker  in 
:x  potency  than  it  would  be  in  its 
rime  condition. 

In  order  to  control  the  sex  of  off- 
ering I  proceed  as  follows:  If  a 
lale  offspring  is  wanted  from  a  cer- 
lin  cow,   I   mate   her  with   a  bull 

hose  signs  of  sex  potency  is  strong- 
r  and  better  marked,  and  if  a  fe- 
lale  offspring  is  wanted,  I  mate  her 
'ith  a  bull  whose  signs  are  weaker. 

he  sex  of  the  offspring  always  fol- 
3ws  the  stronger  or  more  sex  potent. 

The   records   of   your  department 

ill,  doubtless,  show  the  following 
lets:    Certain  cows  bred  to  a  bull 

ill  produce  heifer  calves  each  sea- 
on,  other  cows  bred  to  the  same  bull 
.'ill  produce   bull   calves,   while  in 

ther  cows  the  sex  will  vary  different 
easons. 

I    could    have    some  photographs 
aken  of  animals  which  I  think  would 
ssist  in  explaining  this  theory. 
How  to  Foretell  Sex. 

The  following  was  sent  to  Or- 
hard  and  Farm  by  Mr.  Sullivan  upon 
nethods  of  foretelling  the  sex  of  a 
alf  before  birth. 

To  Orchard  and  Farm:  I  find 
rom  investigation  that  the  posi- 
ion  of  carrying  the  imborn  by  the 
nother  is  different  according  to  sex 
>f  the  offspring. 

In  case  the  offspring  is  a  male,  the 
welling  or  enlargement  of  the  moth- 
r  is  in  the  abdomen  and  is  very 
loticeable  through  and  about  the  hips 
nd  hind  parts,  while  when  the  off- 
pring  is  a  female,  the  swelling  of  the 
nother  is  confined  to  the  abdomen  or 
)elty  and  scarcely  noticeable  in  the 
)ther  hind  parts — it  has  more  the  look 
)f  a  pot-belly,  and  further: 

The  movements  of  the  offspring  in 
ase  of  a  male  are  of  a  rough,  strong 
>nd  vigorous  nature,  which  is  natural 
n  the  male,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
emale  the  movements  are  more  re- 
ined and  delicate.  The  exceptions  to 
the  latter  part  are  where  the  male  is 
S)orn  delicate  and  weakly  and  where 


the  female  is  very  vigorous  when  born. 

The  movements  are  more  noticeable 
when  the  mother  is  at  rest  and  can  be 
felt  by  placing  the  hand  low  down 
on  the  side  in  front  of  the  udder. 

To  be  brief,  the  female  is  carried 
and  the  swelling  confined  principalUy 
in  the  front  part  or  belly.  The  move- 
ments are  delicate  and  refined,  while 
the  male  is  carried  more  over  the 
hips,  where  the  swelling  is  very  no- 
ticeable and  the  movements  of  the  un- 
born are  rough  and  vigorous. 

Comments  by  Prof.  True. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Sullivan's  state- 
ment on  sex  control  with  interest,  but 
must  confess  that  there  is  nothing 
in  my  experience  nor  in  the  experi- 
ence of  investigators  who  have  given 
years  of  careful  study  to  this  subject 
to  substantiate  this  theory.  I  am 
reminded  by  his  statement  that  his 
theory  has  been  verified  without  ex- 
ception during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  of  an  equally  positive  statement 
gf  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  State  who 
has  an  absolutely  different  theory  for 
control  of  sex  and  who  believes  just 
as  positively  that  he  knows  how  to 
do  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  both 
cases  the  apparent  proof  is  simply  a 
matter  of  coincidence  and  that  if  the 
investigations  were  continued  for  more 
time  and  with  a  larger  number  of  ani- 
mals (he  does  not  state  what  num- 
ber of  animals  have  been  observed) 
that  the  evidence  would,  perhaps,  be 
lessened.  Results  of  the  study  of 
physiology  of  reproduction  during  re- 
cent years  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
way  to  learning  how  sex  is  deter- 
mined in  the  embryo,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  thfs  may  be 
controlled.  Prof.  Castle  of  Harvard 
University,  one  of  the  recognized  au- 
thorities on  heredity,  in  his  chapter 
on  sex  control  in  his  book  on  "Hered- 
ity in  its  Relation  to  Evolution  and 
Animal  Breeding,"  published  last  year, 
says  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  breeder  will  ever  be  able  to  con- 
trol sex;  that  the  results  of  this  study 
are  negative;  that  their  practical  value 
is  to  be  found  in  teaching  us  our  lim- 
itations; and  that,  "we  may  thus  save 
time  from  useless  attempts  to  control 
what  is  uncontrollable  and  devote  it  to 
more  profitable  employment." 
An   Opposite  Theory. 

(It  might  be  well  to  state  that  there 
is  a  more  or  less  popular  theory  re- 
garding sex  of  offspring  that  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  which  is  that  the  sex  of  the 
offspring  follows  that  of  the  stronger 
or  most  prepotent  parent.  In  other 
words,  if  the  sire  is  stronger  in  pre- 
potency than  the  dam,  the  offspring 
will  most  likely  be  a  female,  and  if 
the  dam  is  the  most  prepotent  animal 
the  offspring  will  most  likely  be  a 
male.  In  fact,  this  theory  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  progress  in 
dairy  breeding.  It  is  said  that  won- 
derful cows  transmit  their  milking 
powers  through  their  sons  more  mark- 
edly than  through  their  daughters, 
that  the  granddaughters  by  a  son  are 
more  likely  to  have  the  desirable 
traits  strongly  marked  than  have  the 
granddaughters  along  female  line 
direct.  This,  if  so,  enables  the  milk- 
ing character  of  a  fine  cow  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  more  descendants  than 
if  daughter  followed  dam,  and  son  fol- 
lowed sire,  more  than  as  figured  under 
this  system. 

The  signs  of  prepotency  named  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  broad  head,  bright  eye, 
spirit  and  sex  characteristics  displayed 
in  feature  and  action,  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  being  highly  desirable. 
Generally  speaking,  for  the  best  re- 
sults we  would  breed  to  the  most  pre- 
potent animals  and  let  the  sex  look 
after  itself,  rather  than  to  try  to  in- 
fluence sex  by  having  one  parent  lack- 
ing at  all  in  the  prepotency  it  might 
have.— Editor.) 


50  Cows  Average  717  Pounds  Butter 

This  is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have 
completed  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  date  in  our 
herd. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to 
place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lines  that 
are  producing  these  results?  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  the  herd. 
He  will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  In  the 
greatest  demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION  and  TRANSMIT- 
TING ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choice  of  a 
herd  bull.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young 
bulls  that  we  offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Tour  in- 
quiries will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 


Woodland,  California 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

I  will  visit  all  Eastern  Fairs  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  pure-bred  Live  Stock  for  California  breeders.  I  will 
also  personally  select  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  California  Herds  and  Flocks  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.    Correspondence  invited.  Address 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  IVr^TW^MJ* BIF^S 


DORSET  SHEEP  s  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  breeding  establishments  in  the  East.  Our 
specialty:  High-Class  Show  and  Breeding  Animals.  Stock  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices,  etc. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
Arthur  Banks,   Mgr.  Allamactay,   N.  J. 


This  is  '^renders  Beanty/'  No.  56072, 
Grand  Champion  Sow,  Chicago  In- 
ternational, 1913. 

Her  sire  is  "Jim'a  Dandy,"  sire  of  Gr.  Champ, 
baiiuw  of  all  breeds  at  Interoational  of  I'Jll. 

She  is  bred  for  May  farrow  to  onr  herd  boar, 
"Patternmaker,"  No.  20077,  likewise  a  winner 
at  1913  International.  He  ia  a  wonderful  young 
boar,  bred  in  the  purjile-  His  dam  is  a  wonder- 
ful brood  sow  and  was  Indiana  Or.  Ch.  1912. 


BRENDEL'S  BEAUTY 

INTERNATIONAL  GR. 
CHAMPION  COMES  HERE 

We  have  also  added  to  our  herd 
of  brood  sows,  Dolly  Varden,  22nd, 
No.  Q3908.  Gr.  Champ.  Sow,  Indiana 
S4ate  Fair.  1913.  These  two  sows 
are  refined,  but  each  weighed  over 
500  pounds  under  one  year.  Our 
broodstock  Is  bred  in  the  purple. 
1913  farrows  all  sold  out.  A  fine 
lot  of  J914  spring  pigs  now  on  hand 
and  to  arrive.  Also  young  bred 
sows.  Farms  in  Yolo  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

BRUCB  CORNWALL. 
014  Kohl  Bid.  San  Francisco 
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The  Intradermal  Tuberculin  Test 


'T'HE  Universiti'  of  California  has 
^  just  issued  a  bulletin  bv  Dr.  C. 
M.  Haring  and  Ralph  M.  Bell  on  the 
Intradermal  Tuberculin  Test  for 
Tuberculosis  in  Cattle  and  Hogs, 
which  contains  results  of  investiga- 
tions on  this  important  matter  that 
should  be  carefully  examined  by 
every  dairyman  who  wishes  to  know 
for  himself  the  facts  about  tuberculo- 
sis detection  and  control.  The  bulle- 
tin deals  especially  with  the  in- 
tradermal test  in  which  the  tuberculin 
is  injected  into  the  skin,  not  beneath 
it  into  the  circulation,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  standard,  or  subcutaneous 
method  of  testing.  As  this  new 
method  of  testing  may  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  the  standard  method 
and  the  tests  were  very  elaborate  and 
complete,  this  bulletin  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions upon  the  matter  made  in  re- 
cent years.  Only  a  few  of  the  points 
regarding  it  will  be  given  here. 

In  the  intradermal  test  only  small 
amounts  of  tuberculin  are  used,  1-20 
to  1-4  c.c,  as  compared  with  1  to  4 
c.c.  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  indi- 
cations of  tuberculosis  in  the  ordinary 
test  are  given  by  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. In  this  method  the  skin  swells 
provided  the  animal  is  tubercular.  As 
fever  may  result  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  ordinary  test  when  no 
tuberculosis  is  present,  and  skin 
swellings  in  the  intradermal  test  re- 
sult only  from  tuberculosis,  or  have 
certain  distinct  characteristics  if 
caused  by  other  conditions,  the  in- 
tradermal test  can  be  used  in  certain 
places  where  the  ordinary  test  is  un- 
satisfactory. It  requires,  however, 
more  skill,  or  at  least,  more  practice 
and  observation  to  do  properly  'han 
does  the  subcutaneous  test. 

The  most  suitable  place  to  make 
injections  is  in  one  of  the  folds  of 
the  skin  on  the  under  side  of  the 
base  of  the  tail.  The  swelling  is 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  an 
egg  and  persists  for  quite  a  long 
period,  which  makes  it  easier  to  de- 
tect than  a  rise  of  temperature,  the 
ordinary  indication  of  the  present 
test.  A  very  important  feature  is 
that  both  the  intradermal  and  or- 
dinary test  can  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time  to  insure  accuracy,  and  a 
veterinarian  can  learn  to  make  tiic 
intradermal  test  without  affecting  re- 
sults on  the  other  test.  Likewise  cat- 
tle cannot  be  "plugged"  for  the  in- 
tradermal test,  as  previous  injections 
of  tuberculin  do  not  prevent  reac- 
tions, as  is  the  case  with  the  usual 
test.  A  handicap  to  accuracy  is  that 
different  manufacturers  make  differ- 
ent strengths  of  tuberculin  or  put  it 
up  in  somewhat  different  forms,  and 
what  is  satisfactory  with  one  kind 
of  tuberculin  may  not  be  with  an- 
other. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  for  any- 
body who  has  kept  close  track  of  the 
tuberculin  test  that  the  reason  for  the 
experiments  related  in  the  bulletin  is 
that  the  tuberculin  test  as  it  stands  is 
in  a  number  of  ways  unreliable,  and 
the  intradermal  test  is  an  attempt  to 
make  testing  more  reliable  and  sat- 
isfactory. Drs.  Haring  and  Bell  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  it  is  an  advance 
over  the  usual  method  of  testing. 

Very  naturally  tests  by  both 
methods  gave  similar  results  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases.  The  in- 
tradermal test,  however,  developed 
reactions  in  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  subcutaneous  test  did  not, 
and  autopsies  proved  it  correct.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  subcutaneous 
test  detected  the  disease  when  the 
intradermal  test  did  not,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  also  the  intradermal  test 
gave  reactions  on  nontubercular  cows 
(as  far  as  the  autopsy  showed)  when 
the  subcutaneous  test  did  not.  Tak- 
ing the  results  as  a  whole  the  in- 
tradermal method-  seems  superior  to 


the  subcutaneous  method.  With  very 
little  doubt  it  is  vastly  superior  to 
the  other  when  the  cattle  have  some 
physical  or  mental  disturbance  which 
makes  the  subcutaneous  test  mislead- 
ing. 

It_  might  be  mentioned  also  that 
the  intradermal  test  is  used  with  ex- 
cellent results  on  hogs. 

As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  tuberculin  test  as  usually 
applied  (apparently  on  very  good 
grounds),  and  every  bit  of  light  on 
the  matter  is  highly  desirable,  the 
results  here,  based  on  4,926  ,  in- 
tradermal tests  and  many  of  other 
kinds,  on  4,00l  cattle,  make  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  bulletin  that 
is  worth  deep  attention. 


Care  of  the  Cream  Cans 

The  matter  of  caring  properly  for 
the  cans  used  in  taking  the  cream 
from  dairy  to  creamery  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  connected 
with  producing  good  cream.  Im- 
properly cleaned  cans,  or  cans  in 
which  there  is  just  a  little  milk  ma- 
terial that  has  decomposed,  will  in- 
jure cream  a  good  deal  between 
dairy  and  creamery. 

Heat  and  air  are  two  of  the  big- 
gest cleansers  of  the  cans.  When  a 
can  is  washed  as  good  as  most  are 
and  put  over  the  cream  jet  as  most 
are,  it  will  be  all  right  if  it  is  exposed 
fully  to  the  air.  If  it  is  not,  but  is 
closed  tightly,  an  awful  odor  is 
likely  to  develop,  which  is  very  bad 
for  the  cream,  even  with  the  fairly 
good  cleansing  given  on  the  average 
creamery.  Frequently  after  the  steam 
jet  has  been  used  the  cover  is  put 
on  tight  and  the  can  goes  closed  on 
the  cream  wagon,  remains  closed  on 
the  dairy  and  is  opened  only  to  put 
cream  in,  when  it  has  a  bad  odor, 
which  the  dairyman  considers  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  most  excellent  thing  for  milk 
pails  and  cream  cans  is  a  framework 
on  the  south  side  of  the  milk  room, 
usually  upon  which  the  cans  can  stand 
open,  top  downwards,  so  that  the  air 
gets  all  through  them.  The  air  and 
sunlight  then  purify  the  utensils  ab- 
solutely, provided  they  have  been 
washed  well  with  cold  and  hot  water. 
It  is  even  better  if  the  stand  can  be 
screened  to  keep  the  flies  from  get- 
ting in  the  cans.  Cans  kept  like  this 
for  some  time  smell  sweet  and  clean. 

Lack  of  this  care  and  the  fact  that 
cans  are  kept  closed  continually  after 
leaving  the  creamery  are  responsible 
for  a  go'od  deal  of  trouble.  If,  how- 
ever, the  creamery  dies  its  cans  he- 
fore  sending  them  out,  they  will  he 
sweet  and  clean  whether  closed  or 
not,  and  it  is  a  big  advantage  often 
to  a  creamery  to  install  a  good  drier. 

Enough  Snow  on  Mountains 

Although  the  winter  has  been  warm, 
the  abundant  rainfall  has  brought 
with  it  a  fair  amount  of  snow,  so 
that  the  last  snowfall  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culure,  California  Section,  dated  April 
11,  1914,  states  that  snow  conditions 
are  good  for  stream  flow  during  the 
summer.    It  states: 

"The  snowfall  in  the  mountains  of 
California  during  March  was  unusually 
light,  except  in  the  Siskiyou,  where 
heavy  snow  fell  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  No  snow  fell  at  some 
of  the  stations  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  northern  Sierra.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  well-packed  and 
frozen  snow  in  the  mountains  con- 
taining more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  water.  The  present  condition  of 
the  snow  indicates  a  slow  melting 
with  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
the  coming  season." 

The  depth  of  the  snow  is  shown  to 
average  rather  less  than  usual,  but  the 
way  it  is  packed  more  than  makes  up 
for  this. 


Holstein  Breeders  Organize 

The  California  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association,  which  has  been  inactive 
the  last  year  and  a  hall,  was  reor- 
ganized at  Modesto  early  in  April  at 
a  gathering  of  many  of  the  leading 
Holstein  men  of  California  and  an 
excellent  start  made  for  a  live  and  I 
vigorous  association.  B.  K.  Davis  of  : 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  herd  was  chosen  i 
president,  and  James  McAllister  of 
Chino,  secretary-treasurer.  The  execu- 
tive committee  is  composed  of  G.  U. 
Clark,  Hanford;  A.  VV.  Morris,  Wood- 
land, and  A.  B.  Kendrick,  Modesto.  A 
number  of  vice-presidents  will  be 
chosen  for  active  work  throughout 
California.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  breeders  of  pure  bred 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle. 

A  great  amount  of  work  is  planned 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
and  in  order  to  enable  this  to  be 
completed  properly  the  membership 
fee  for  the  year  is  to  be  $3.  This 
fee  will  be  changed  in  all  probability 
after  the  exposition  is  over.  Every 
Holstein  breeder  in  California  is 
urged  to  send  his  name  with  $5  to 
Secretary-Treasurer  McAllister  in 
order  to  give  the  association  the  sup- 
port it  needs. 


TO 

Sheep  Breeders 

and 

Goat  Breeders 

The  Shepherd's  Jonmal  is  the 
talk  of  the  sheep  growing  world, 
because  of  its  beauty  and  won- 
derfully practical  wortli.  Tfoth. 
ing  like  it  published.  Send  for 
free  sample  copy  to-day  and  Iti 
courinrod.  Address  809  Monad 
nock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IIL 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pa 

Send    .Sketch    nr    Model    I  ' 
niBB  ,SBAl;CH 
F^ook^.    AdTic«,    S«*rche9    and  |7D|7|7 
Big  List  of  InTenlions  Wanted  '  IxCt 
WiUoo  E.  Oolonan.  Patent  Lawyer,  Wasb.,  D,  < 


STEY-BRAE  AYRSHIRES 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

From  imported  cows.    These  bulls  are  large,  with  good  colors. 
For  Particulars  and  Prices  Address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Find  Out  How 
Barn  Work  Pays  Profit 


Star  Good* 
Sold  by 
Reliable 
Dealer* 
Everywhet* 


I     It's  time  you  employed  means  of  offsetting  the  increasing 
'  cost  of  barn  work.    Every  dollar  you  save  on  bbor  is  a  pro- 
fit-dollar earned.    Make  your  barn  work  pay  more  by  saving 
more  cn  it.    Go  about  it  the  safe,  sane,  sure  way.    Investigate — 

STAR  Bsim  Equipment 

(Star  Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Litter  Carriers) 

Star  Stalls  are  made  in  single  units.  Buy  as  many  or  as  few 
as  you  want — let  your  stalls  grow  with  your  herd.  The  only 
Stai  offering  this  big  advantage.  Star  Alignment  Device  keens  aniinaJs 
all  lined  up  to  the  gutter.  Sa\'es  labor.   Let  us  tell  you  a.l  .nb  jut  it. 

The  Giant  Star  Stanchion  is  instantly  adjusta  ie  to  s:;'alle:,t_calf 
or  lurKcst  bull.    A  1  1-^  in.  Liln  dried  maple  lining  firmly  hc.d  in  a  "U  D..r"  aiTords 
a  sTnoo*_h  surface  for  the  nnimala  nock.  Star  Sore  Stop  ke  pe  animalg  from  p'>ki 
beadd  into  wrooff  place.  Latior.«avin£. one-hand, one-motion  lock  xhaJL  elayalocki. 

Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  enables  boy  to  do  man's  work,  and  do  it  Quicker.^ 
betttr.  Sares  wafrea — paysco^  first  y' ar.  Abao- 
lately  the  speediest,  nircbt,  easiest  opcmting  and 
most  durable  carrier  OD  tbemarkct.  Exclusive  (eat. 
urea  make  it  so. 

If  You're  Building  or  Remodeling- 


If  yoa  are  baildins  or  remodclinf?  your  bam.  send 
OS  a  rough  skrtch  of  floor  plan.  We'll  tt-nrl  free  and 
without  one  bit  of  oblitfation  on  your  pa-'t,  a  Bloe 
Print.  ^tpeciaJly  drawn  for  you  by  onu  of  our  ex- 
perts. Inls  bluft  print  will  ehow  you  how  yoo  can 
save  bit  money  and  bare  a  better  bam.  Send  sketch 
with  coupoa.   Do  it  today. 

HUNT.  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

43  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  lU. 


!  HUNT.  HELM.  FERRIS  &  CO. 

I  -U  Hunt  St.,  Harrard.  TO. 

I  Gentlemen:  Plea.se  send  me  complete  infor, 

I  mation  about  Star  Bam  Eqnipmeot.  | 

I  Name  

I 


Address. 


State. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTBIBl  TORSI  | 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO  Snn  Francisco.  Ci 

MONROE  &   CRISELI    Portland.  Oregc 

DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO     Seattle,  W«s 
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Australia  at  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 

 By  W.  M.  Carruthers.  


k  FEW  days  ago  the  writer  had 
*  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Neil 
eilsen,  Commissioner  from  Austra- 
i  for  the  Panama- Pacific  Interna- 
ynal  Exposition.  Mr.  Neilsen's 
lief  interest  seems  to  be  the  live- 
>ck  department  and  he  is  now  Br- 
inging through  its  chief  (D.  O. 
lively)  to  make  a  large  exhibit, 
jit  will  be  necessary  to  regulate  our 
larantine  laws  before  an  Australian 
diibit  of  livestock  can  come  to  the 
ores  of  our  country,  as  the  present 
ws  are  very  stringent  and  the  Aus- 
alian  Government  thinks  that  we 
lould  lower  our  barriers  and  allow 
leir  stock  to  come  in  without  much 
jarantine  regulating.  Mr.  Neilsim 
tends  starting  for  Washington,  D. 
.,  in  a  few  days  to  take  up  this 
atter  with  Dr.  Melvin,  chief  of  the 
ureau  of   Livestock,   and   there  is 

0  doubt  but  that  matters  will  be 
itisfactorily  arranged. 

D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  livestock 
epartment  of  the  Exposition,  has 
rrangements  well  on  the  way  for 
ht  establishment  of  a  quar.intine 
tation  near  San  Francisco,  which, 
'hen  completed,  will  be  a  great  boost 
)r  Pacific  Coast  livestock  interests. 

The  quarantine  laws  of  Australia, 

1  comparison  with  those  of  all  other 
ountries,  are  the  most  rigid  ever 
assed  by  a  government.  The  writer 
ersonally  experienced  this  in  a 
hipment  of  two  jacks  and  three 
;nnets  from  San  Francisco  to  Sidney 

few  months  ago.  These  animals 
fere  of  rare  good  breeding  and  had 
een  tested  with  the  Mallein  test  by 
Jnited  States  Government  officials 
nd  cleared  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
isco  in  excellent  condition.  Upon 
rriving  at  Sidney  these  animals 
^ere  given  the  Mallein  test  and 
hirty  days  later  it  was  again  given 
efore  they  could  be  landed  on  Aus- 
ralian  soil.  Mr.  Neilsen's  reply  to 
ly  inquiry  as  to  why  their  ijuar- 
;ntine  laws  are  so  stringent  was. 
The  chief  revenue  of  Australia  is 
rem  livestock,  therefore  we  have  to 
se  the  utmost  precaution  to  prevent 
lisease  getting  into  our  country." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Austra- 
ian  Government  to  make  a  large  ex- 
libit  of  fine  wool  sheep  at  the  Pana- 
na-Pacific  Exposition.  The  pro- 
luction  of  mutton  in  Australia  is  a 
econdary  consideration,  as  sheep  are 
)roduced  wholly  for  wool.  When 
he  sheep  get  too  old  to  produce  wool 
hey  are  usually  boiled  down  into 
allow,  which  is  shipped  to  the  Lon- 
lon  market,  where  it  is  very  readily 
aken  care  of.  Considering  the 
nethod  of  running  sheep  in  Australia, 
t  will  readily  be  understood  why 
[he  Australian  mutton  carcasses 
vhich  are  now  being  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  are  mostly  large,  heavy, 
ind  of  a  coarse  grain.  Very  few 
y^oung  sheep  or  lambs  are  slaugh- 
;ered  in  Australia  for  the  mutton 
trade,  and  these  few  usually  find 
:heir  way  to  the  London  or  Liver- 
pool market. 

Australia  expects  also  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  the  workings  of 
the  collie  dog  in  connection  with  the 
tending  of  sheep.  This  demonstration 
will  take  place  in  the  park  surround- 
ed by  the  race  track.  Mr.  Neilsen 
thinks  that  no  country  on  earth  has 
developed  the  shepherd  dog  to  as 
high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  Australia. 

They  intend  also  to  give  a  demon- 
stration of  the  method  of  milking 
cows  in  Australia.  There  is  a  gov- 
ernrnent  law  in  that  country  which 
provides  that  all  cows  must  be 
tnilked  under  cover,  so  that  the 
demonstration  with  the  milking  ma- 
Ichines  will  be  well  worth  seeing,  as 
lit  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Fair 
grounds. 

I  The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com- 
pany are  displaying  a  lively  interest 
in  the  great  shearing  contest  which 


will  take  place  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  Mr.  Burch,  editor  of 
the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  is  at 
present  in  San  Francisco  completing 
arrangements  for  this  novel  feature, 
which  should  appeal  to  the  Austra- 
lian shearers. 

Mr.  Neilsen  states  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Australia  to  compete  in 
this  contest.  It  is  their  intention  also 
to  demonstrate  how  the  fleece  should 
be  cared  for  after  it  is  shearad  from 
the  sheep;  the  grading  of  the  wool 
and  other  scientific  facts  pertaining 
to  the  care  of  the  fleece.  All  wool- 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  should 
be  interested  in  this  demonstration, 
as  it  is  conceded  that  Australia  has 
the  method  of  marketing  wool  down 
to  a  finer  point  than  any  other  na- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  these  people  will 
prove  very  valuable. 

Australia  has  150,000,000  sheep  and 
40,000,000  cattle  to  a  population  of 
5,000,000  people. 


The  Jersey  Consignment  Sale 

For  several  reasons  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  attention  paid  by  breed- 
ers in  the  first  annual  consignment 
sale  of  pure  bred  Jersey  cattle  held  at 
Modesto  April  2,  on  the  ranch  of  G. 
O.  Hillier.  The  consignment  sale 
ofifers  an  opportunity  for  selecting 
frorn  a  large  number  of  animals  and 
getting  just  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  breeding  or  type  for  one's 
herd  all  at  one  trip  and  with  little 
delay  or  extra  expense.  At  this  sale 
96  head  of  pure  bred  Jerseys,  a  great 
proportion  of  them  being  cows  and 
heifers,  were  sold  by  four  breeders. 
A  large  crowd  was  present,  the  seats 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hillier  barn, 
from  floor  to  roof,  being  filled  and  a 
number  standing,  showing  the  inter- 
est that  was  displayed.  Prices  for  a 
good  many  animals  were  rather  un- 
satisfactory, owing  to  low  prices  for 
butter  fat,  which  tends  to  reduce 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  dairy  cattle. 
This  also  made  money  a  little  tight 
and  discouraged  many  breeders  from 
giving  their  note.  Allowing  for  this 
disadvantage,  the  sale  could  be  con- 
sidered quite  a  success,  so  that  the 
1915  sale  will  very  probably  be  very 
largely  attended  and  a  large  number 
of  cattle  sold.  There  is  talk  of  hav- 
ing both  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  con- 
signed next  year,  each  breed  being 
sold  on  a  different  day. 

Consignment  sales  such  as  this  are 
very  desirable,  owing  to  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  animals  being  as  repre- 
sented, so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
buying  an  animal  that  is  an  aborter 
or  a  non-breeder,  or  otherwise  un- 
sound. As  a  catalogue  is  issued,  a 
possible  buyer  can  study  the  pedigree 
of  every  animal  before  the  sale  and 
know  just  what  he  is  getting.  All 
animals  are  also  sold  unreservedly  to 
the  highest  bidder  and  a  breeder  ex- 
pecting to  increase  his  herd  is  sure  of 
getting  what  he  wants  at  reasonable 
prices. 

As  nearly  100  head  are  sold  in  a 
few  hours,  there  was  pretty  quick 
action  and  excellent  work  by  the  auc- 
tioneers, Ben  A.  Rhoades  and  J.  C. 
Corley,  which  gave  satisfaction  to 
buyers  and  consignors.  The  latter 
were  G.  O.  Hillier,  J.  N.  Lester, 
W.  A.  Bradley  and  R.  L.  Waltz.  Mr. 
Hillier  leaves  shortly  for  the  Island 
of  Jersey  and  will  purchase  some  of 
the  best  animals  there  to  bring  to 
California. 


In  the  Hog  Lot 

The  pure  bred  hog  will  mature  and 
come  into  money  more  quickly  than  a 
scrub,  and  bring  more  money  for  the 
same  weight,  at  that. 

Don't  select  a  heavy,  lazy  sow  for 
a  breeder.  She  should  be  mild  in  dis- 
position, but  possessed  of  sufficient 
energy  to  take  exercise. 


Sugar  Valley  Shropshires 

Are  Not  SURPASSED  for  QUALITY 
by  Any  FLOCK  in  AMERICA 

I  AIjWAYS  have  on  hand  choice  flock  headers,  brecdlns  ewes  and 
choice  show  stock  that  cannot  be  surpassed  In  quality  at  the  prices  I 
ask.  In  my  flock  runs  the  Best  Blood  of  the  Best  English  Flocks.  IF 
VOU  ONCE  BUY  OF  ME  YOU  WILL,  ALWAYS  BUY.  Come  and  see  my 
flock;  it  will  please  you.  My  farm  is  easy  to  reach  from  Chicago.  If 
you  want  flrst-class  Shropshire  Sheep  write  me  before  baying  at  extrava- 
gant prices. 

I  won  Cbampion  Ram,  First  on  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs  and  First  on  Flock 
at  the  last  International  Show  Tvith  stock  of  my  otm  breeding. 

L.  KAMMERER,  BRODHEAD.  WIS. 


If  Tour  Dtaltr 
Can't  Quote  Pricts 
U^riU  Ul  Dirtcl 


Mix  Your  Rations  With 
Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal 

A  Pure,  Palatable  Food  Product 
Rich  in  Digestible  Protein 

Increases  butter  fat  in  milk, 
Makes  hens  lay  more  eggs, 
Makes  hogs  fat  with  clean  Hesh. 

TT-iT-klo  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet 
*  '^y^  kJdllipiC  containing  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Feeding" 
sent  gladly  on  request.    Write  to-day. 

AddrmM*  Department  C 

PACIFIC  GIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Manafactu  re  rs 
155  Townsend  St.t  San  Francisco,  CaL 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 


One  of  Our  Recent  Importations.  Distinctly  the 
"McLaughlin  Type." 
At  the  great  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION,  Chicago, 
Dec,  1913,  our  stallions  won  Two  Gold  Medals;  Two  Championship  Rib- 
bons and  other  honors.  At  the  California  State  Fair,  1913,  we  won  every 
FIRST  PRIZE  In  every  class  competed  for,  including  every  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 

Wben  yon  Tvant  the  BEST,  let  ns  hear  from  yon. 
Western  Stables,  47th  and  San  Fablo  Are.,  Oakland,  California. 

McLaughlin  percheron  company 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


I 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLAGE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Inner*  year 
oiivertisement  nnucr  tic  proper  elassl- 
firntioD  for  three  eeutn  a  word  f«r  each 

ilMiertion. 

POULTRY  

Chicks   of   Thorooahhred   S.   C.  White 

Lebhorns,  200-eg;g  strain.  Not  sim- 
ply chicks,  but  stock  that  lays  and 
pays;  price  $8,50  per  100  tor  May  and 
June.  I  hatch  only  from  my  own 
yards,  1,400  breeding  hens.  Send  for 
folder.  Buena  Vista  Poultry  Yards, 
F.  F.  Dobbel.  Uo v  33.  Soaoma.  Cal. 
S.  C.  W^^Ite  l-eshoras — Baby  chicks  for 

sale;  baby  chicks,  day  old.  $10  per 
hundred,  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box  L,  Irv- 

Ingrton,  Cal.    A.  de  Campos,  Prop.  

Turkeys,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland, 

Mammoth  Black,  eggs  $5  per  dozen; 
males  and  females  in  all  three  varieties 
1st  prize  winners  Los  Angeles  show 
1914;  strong  competition;  turkeys  range 
in  separate  yards.  Mrs.  B.  Hockins, 
GuastI,  Cal.  

Campines,  Silver  and  Golden — Improved 
American  tvpe  only;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing: Silvers  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  set- 
ting, according  to  quality;  Goldens,  $5 
per  setting.  Arthur  King,  Box  SO,  Roate 
1,  San  tula  Obispo.   Member  American 

and  Pacific  Coast  Campine  Clubs.  

Bronn  I,eghorn.s — A  fine  lot  of  breed- 
ing and  exhibition  cockerals,  stock 
from  the  best  Eastern  breeders;  also 
good  Buff  Orpington  hens  and  grown 
pullets:  eggs  for  hatching.  Fredens- 
howg  Ranch,  Suisun,  Cal. 

The  Goodncre  Blue  Ribbon  Strains  of 
Hea^-y  Layers.  New  catalogue  free. 
Customers  say  ours  start  early  and 
never  stop;  sure  winter  layers;  Anco- 
nas.  Reds:  nothing  better.  Goodacre 
Bros.,  Compton,  Cal. 

PET.\LrM.*^  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  spring.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Can  ship  chicks  to  points 
reached  in  three  days.  When  order- 
ing why  not  get  the  best?  L.  W. 
CInrIi,  Petnloma.  Calif.  

True      Blue      Andalnaians,  imported 

strain.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  14;  $9.00  per 
100.  The  best  on  the  Coast.  Write  for 
circulars  with  winnings.  J.  R.  Hud- 
dleston,  342  £dseware  Road.  Los  An- 
gfles.  CaL  

Free — 66-page  catalogue,  describes  in 
detail  prices,  etc.,  on  19  kinds  of 
baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
The    Pioneer    Hatchery    Co.,    112  Kast 

Eighth  street,  Loa  Angeiea,  Cal.  

SCO  White  Leghorns,  select  layers  and 
breeders,  for  July  delivery,  at  half 
price;  making  room  for  1,000  young- 
sters: booking  orders  now.  Pebbieside 
Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunny 
Tale,  Cal.  

Incubator  Chicks  and  hatchlns  eggs- 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca,  White, 
Brown  and  BufE  Leghorns.  All  high- 
class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacra- 
Birnto,  Cal^  

White  r*ghor«  Baby  ChlcUs  from 
Slock  selected  by  Hogan's  system  for 
laying  qualities  and  of  great  vitality, 
$9  per  100.  Arthur  King.  Box  90,  Route 
1,  S:in  I.nis  Obispo.  Cal.  See  my  Cam- 
pine  advertisement,  

Selected  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Tuo- 
louse  geese  and  Id-  B.  turkeys,  21 
cents  each;  pearl  guinea  and  runner 
duck  eggs,  8  cents  each;  also  Belgium 
Hares.     J.   Wellborm.   Warren,  Oregon. 

Ancona  Eggs  by  insured  parcel  post 
from  my  purebred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  mottled  Anconas.  $1.50  per 
15  postpaid.  E.  T.  W.  Barnes,  Sissoa, 
Cal,  

Croley's  Growing  Chick  Feed  makes 
.strong  and  healthy  pullets.  Write  us 
for  free  daily  egg  record  book.  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  e31-«37  Braaaaa  at., 
San  Prandseo. 

Silver  Caaapines  and  Bnttercupa.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $3.00  per  15.  Buttercup 
Stock  for  sale.  As  good  as  can  be 
found  in  the  West.  Pan!  McCnlloch, 
Box  1123,  Sacramento,  Cal.  

Miles'  Ancoaas— All  eggs  half  price  for 
balance  of  season,  your  chance  to  se- 
cure the  best  at  the  lowest  cost.  Write 
to-day.  L.  Miles,  511  West  17th  St., 
Saota  Ana,  Cal. 

Order   Maaimoth   Bronze  Turkey  eggs 

from  largest  turkey  ranch  in  Stani- 
slaus county,  $3  per  setting.  Address 
Crow's   Landing   Turkey     Ranch,  Box 

827,  CrOAv's  Landing.  

White    Minorca    Eggs    for  hatching; 

hens  for  sale;  retisonable  price.  T.  H. 
Bowen,  R— te  2,  Saata  Ana,  Cal.  

If  You  Want  Eggs,  Bet  Andalxisians. 
Daniel  Calbreath,  Monnmnth,  Oregon. 


POULTRY— Continued. 

Baby  Ciilcks — Orders  taken  now  for  S. 

C.  White  Leghorns  from  vigorous, 
free  range  hens;  price  $6.50  per  100. 
H.  F.  Hansen,  R.  4,  box  177,  Petalnina, 
Cal.  

Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclnslvttly — Eggs 
$6  per  100:  day-old  chicks  $15  per 
100.  Cash  with  orders,  or  stamp  for 
reply.  L.  W.  Neilscn,  R.  2,  box  1, 
Pctnluma,  Cal.  

Trap-N"ested    S.    C.    White  Lethorns— 

Cockerels,  bleeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur  R.  Schrocdcr,  Box  SiX,  San  Gre- 
gorlo,  CaL  

B.VBY  CHIX  .vxn  EGGS — From  grand 
laying  strain  of  .S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.    Inwood  Ponltry  Farm,  Box  1»S, 

Folsom,  Cal.   

For  Sale — Light    Brahma    eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  from  as  fine  a  flock  as  there 
is    in    the    State.      W.    F.  KapUnger, 

Salem,  Ore..  K.  6.  

High-Class  Wlilte  Wyandottes,  15  eggs 
$1,      100      $5;      circular  exhibition 
matings,   free.     F.  E.  Crouse.  Osaian, 
Iowa. 

Albert   M.   Hart,    Clements,   Cal.  (suc- 
cessor    to     Kd.     Hart),  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys  and  eggs  for  sale.  (Cir- 
culars.)  ^  

Siagle  C*nil>  Reels,  Tompkins  and  De 
Graff  Strain  Ugga  $J.rjO  per  15;  fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Alex.  A.  Peterson, 
1453"  20th  Ave.  (Sansct>,  San  Francisco. 
French    Houdun    Eggs,    $1.50    per  13; 

Black  Minorca  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs,  $1  per  15;  all  from  choice  stock. 
Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Gnastl,  Cal.  

White  Cornish  Eggs,  for  remainder  of 

season,  $2.00  per  15;  limited  number 
Sicilian  Buttercups  at     $3.00     per  15. 
Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Stafford.  Kelso,  Calif. 
A  Fortune  lu  Eggs — New  Method  Egg 

Preserver.  Particulars  for  free  re- 
cipe, write  Golden  Remedies  Mfg.  Co., 

Sonoma,  Calif.  

Barred    Plymouth  Rocks — "The  kind 

that  win  and  lay."  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sale.    Chas.  H.  Vo*- 

den.  Box  0»3,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

R.  1.  Red  Eggs  and  Cbix  from  great 

laying     strain     of     Inwood  Poultry 

Farm,  box  l»a.  FoUom.  Cal.  

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale 

— Also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Aguh  Callente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Ancona's— Howard's  world  beaters  for 
laying   eggs,    $1.50    setting.    $7  100. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Howard,  Otay.  Cal.  

The  Buff  Orpingtons  Yon  Want — Eggs 
for  hatchinK:  breeding  birds  for  sale. 

Ernest  L.  Wilder,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

Japanese  Fnmigation  Kest  Egg  kills  all 
inFCCts;  sample  10c.    Lee-Elmer  Sales 

Co..  731  L  St..  Sacramento,  California. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

For  Sale — FamUnc  Macklncry — One 

new  Case  6u  h.  p.  steam  engine  and 
new  separator.  S2-inch  cylinder,  with 
blower  and  recleaner;  also  two  new 
sections  of  John  Deere  steam  plow. 
$1,500,  or  may  trade  for  live  stock. 
Box  SS,  Hebcr,  Imperial  county,  Cal. 

"Orchardlsf" — For  sale  reasonable.  Im- 
proved Johnson  tractor,  almost  new. 
Does  work  of  12  horses.  Just  the 
thing  vou  need  to  work  up  your  or- 
chard. See  J.  A.  WInkelman,  Mayhewa, 
SacrameatA  county.  Cal. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

•"Wc  pay  the  freight" — To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our 
Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
The  Direct  Supply  Co.  has  combined 
with  us.  Smith's  Cash  Store,  110  Clay 
St..  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Mannfaetnre  and  sell  in  your  locality. 
Furniture  Polish,  Window  Polishing 
Powder  and  Metal  Polish;  formulas  for 
all  50c.  Bear  Formala  Co.,  1640  Grove, 
San  Francisco.  

I  made  !|!.'>0,000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  busines.s;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for  free  booklet.     Tells    how.  HEA- 
COCK,  ICT.'i,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  

Sell   Silverware  Polishing  Cloths — Bis 

profits;  25c  brings  2  samples  and  3 
samples  other  goods.  Rcnner  Company, 
PostoiBcc  Box  '2X2,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bonght;  cash; 

assaying.  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


REAL  ESTATE 


Ohio  Tmprovcd  CheNters  fO.  T.  O  now 

rea-i..  ;  weaiicd  pigs,  l  oth  sexes;  from 
big,  aged  sows  and  by  ejctra  heavy- 
boned  boars;  fall  boars,  now  ready  for 
servile:  bred  sows  and  gills;  all  stock 
immvniied  against  hog  cholera,  by  the 
double  treatment,  administered  by  a 
competent  practicing  veterinarian. 
Free  registration  with  every  animal. 
C.  B.  Canningham,  Mills,  Sncramenta 
County,  Callfor.  Ta. 

C^rape  Wild  Farm  Thoroughbreds- 
Guernsey  Bulls  of  Advanced  Regis- 
ter Breeding.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Larg- 
est herd.  Best  Enstern  strains.  All 
ages  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop.. 
Mayhewa,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Tamwortha — The    big   red    bacon  and 
block    hog.     Send    for    circular  and 
prices.     Cottle  *  Hobsoii  Co.,  Amster- 
dam,  Merced  County,  Cal.  

Glenvicw  Poland  China  stock  for  sale 
— (  has.   It.   Hannn,  R.   D.  3,  River- 
side, (ul. 

Mnlrfoot    hogs    arc    best    for  Pacific 
Coast.    For   information   write  John 
Dunlap,   AViIliamsi>art.  Ohio. 

RcBisfercd  Dnroc  Hogsi,  915,  at  wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  ch.i  j  pion  anco.<itors. 
Kd.  E.  Johnoon,  Tnrlor-:-.,  Cal.  

Registered  Berkshlres.  f^tO,  at  ■weaning 
time.    M.  U.  «;o«d,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Building  Material,  new  and  second- 
hand; largest  stuck,  graded,  guaran- 
teed. Symon  Bros,,  wreckers— Head- 
quarters complete  material  for  entire 
house,  foundation  to  roof;  send  esti- 
mate; our  prices  are  not  always  the 
lowest,  but  considering  the  grade,  the 
quantity  to  select  from,  sawing  to 
order,  etc.,  we  save  you  25%;  our  yards 
are  open  for  your  inspection:  our 
methods  fully  demonstrated;  operating 
our  own  saws  guarantees  you  proper 
dimensions;  our  own  teams  and  men 
for  loading  speedy  service;  we  order 

md  load  cars,  relieving  you  of  any 
trouble;  you  choose  your  stock,  we  do 
the  rest;  remember,  our  stock  com- 
prises everything  connected  with  a 
building;,  short  miscellaneous  lengths 
in  lumber  one-half  (U)  regular  sec- 
ond-hand price;  buy  where  you  are  in- 
sured. See  our  policy.  Satisfaction  on 
every  order  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Symon  Brothers,  leading 
wreckers,  11th  and  Market  sts.  and  1«7» 

Market  st. 

Second-hand  and  new  Water  Pipe— All 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welssbanm 
Pipe  Works,  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Second-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices    right;    guaranteed  first-class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  sts. 

Special  Prices  to  Consumer  on  Cedar 
Fence  Posts  and  Poles.     G.  R.  Kirk 
Com  ■''OS  Ilrrlln  Illdg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

BUSINESS~CHANCES 

Free  for  Six  Months — My  special  offer 
to  introduce  my  magazine  '"Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  REAL  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW 
and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L. 
Barber,  409-'20W  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago^  

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1«»5 
Lockport,  X.  Y.  

SALESMEN  WANTED 


Wanted — Responsible  party  to  take 
charge  of  our  business  in  each 
county  handling  sale  of  automatic  com- 
bination tool,  a  combined  wire  fence 
stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting  jack,  etc. 
Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs  24  pounds. 
Sells  readily  to  farmers,  shops,  con- 
tractors, etc.  No  experience  necessary. 
Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms 
free  upon  request.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co., 
IJrawer  O.,  Bloomflcld,^  Indiana. 

HELP  WANTED 

Wanted — First  class  walnut  grafters  to 
graft   walnuts   by  the   1,000,   or  day 
work,  as  desired.     Address  Van  Nuys 
Nursery  Co.,  Van  Nnys,  Cal. 


Victoria,     .^nstrnlln,     wants  settle 

Special  inducements  offered  by 
Government,  which  owns  lands,  v. 
railways  and  free  schools;  exce 
climate;  resembles  California;  no] 
treme  heat  or  cold;  small  deposit 
years  for  pun  base  of  la 
adapted  to  every  kiiKl  of  culture; 
fruits,  apples  and  pears;  uhea; 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets;  dairy]' 
raising,  etc. ;  ample  markets;  ex 
al  opportunities  in  irrigated  r 
reduced  passages  for  approved 
free  particulais  from  k'.  T.  A. 
Box  T,  6S7  !Harke«  St.,  San  Fr 

\    Bargain — 3  77    arrts    irt-!I  i 
dairy  ranch;  2iO  a-  cad  be  cu: 
balance  pasiure  and  c-r. 
at  once  picked  dairv  herd  of 
scys,  25  hogs,  3  horses,  comj. 
of  farming  machinery,  includi: 
tion   engine,    and    160   a.    in    i  • 
with    the    place.     Rural  deli\. 
telephone:  close  to  school  and 
3%  miles  to  town  and  R.  R.:  fi 
ing  and  fishing.    Price  onlv  $i. 
acre.     Write  for  terms  and  d.i  niv 
Robf.   H.   Fraicr  XOwncr).  SprlngSi 
Lane  Co.,  Oregon.    K.  i).  2. 

Safer  and    Better  tkan   Banking— F 

one  acre  or  more  of  ray  richest  fn 
berry  and  poultry  lands,  impi>oved 
unimproved,     on     terms.     Owner  v 
guarantee  to  take  it  back,  pav  yc, 
per  cent  interest  on  purchase  pricf- 
yon  are  dissatisfied.    Sonoma  count \ 
the  banner  county.    Electric  cars,  ru 
telephone,  rural  mail  delivery,  all  m 
ern  conveniences,  close  in  property 
agents.     Write  Owner,  Box  207,  Pn 
Inmn,  Calif. 

Irrigated  Farms — In    the    South  .'- 

Joaquin    Irrigation    District  wl 
comprises  71,000  acres;  ditch  on  e.  • 
forty  acres;  best,  sandy  loam  soil  in 
State;  no  hardpan,  no  alkali,  no  o\- 
flow;  we  have  for  sale  large  and  s::. 
tracts,  improved  and  unimproved;  ' 
chards,  alfalfa  and  dairy  ranches;  ( 
terms;  let  us  know  your  wants.  Rlr 
Nursery    &    Improvement    Co..  Hip 
Calif,  

10  acres  %  mile  west  Clovis,  hip 
improved  to  \'ines,  peaches,  ben 
cheap;  good  terms.  Best  water  ri- 
ditch  and  pumping  plant,  good  eit 
room  house,  fine  lawn,  flowers, 
chickens,  tools.  Buy  from  owner.  ."^ 
commission.  Address  Box  7S,  Cl«- 
Cai.  

1,000,000  People  Conld  Be  Made  Hn- 

on  well-located,  fertile  farn 
they  could  buy  for  almost  n^ 
sizes  to  suit.    The  State  of  ( 
sells  the  land  for  1-10  to  1-1'  i 
value.     Our    Free    Booklet    tells  hou' 
send  for  it  now.   Clil'ornia  State  Imii 
Information    Bureau.    Sacramento.  €'nl 

5   Cents   an    Acre  Cash — Texas  sci, 

land  for  sale  by  the  State.  You 
buy  good  land  for  $2  per  acrt  ■ 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  mo 
years,  but  3  per  cent  interest 
cents  postage  for  further  Infoi 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  88,  San  Antoaio 

Tex.  

^Vhy  not  buy  overlooked  bargains  di 
rect  from  officials?  Only  a  few  in 
vestigating.  Land  is  safe  and  sure 
Will  you  write  for  FREE  circtflars 
Some  valuable  land  overlooked  nea 
you  that  YOU  can  now  buy  regardles: 
present  value.  The  Callfamia  ST.4TI 
Land  Information  Bureau,  Sacram<'i> 

For  Sale — 105  Acres  Good  Apple  la. 

about  80  acres  with  oats;  spring  w»t 
ter,   lots  of   wood;   climate  coole 
summer  and  warmest  in  winter; 
and     railroad  transportation. 
$4,500;    only   $1,500   cash.     A.  Ur 
Fort  Bragg,  Cal.     Box  494. 

00  acres  In  Santa  Clara  valley—'^ 

improved    general    ranch;  one 
'from  San  Francisco;  $300  per  acr 
exchange;   no  agents.     Box  155. 
Meld.  Cal.  

The  Weekly  Advanfv  gives  items  fr<  ' 

all   parts   of   tlie  State — tells  of 
sources,    development,    etc.  Good 
home    seekers.     25  weeks, 
dress  to-day.  Advance,  Earonal 

We  spcctaliae  in  Palo  Alto  r< 

orchard  homes  and  acreage  n. 
borhood  of  ."Stanford  University  L'ui 
respondence  invited.    B>-xhcc  A  Slooiw 

Palo  Alf.  Cxi.  

F«r  Sale — Two  acres  rich,  sandy  loam 

half    mile   from   Petaluma;  greatet 
business  city  West.     Mrs.  A.  7.i  h  <;<>» 
sage  Road,  Box  32.  Petaluma. 
3a0-ncre    grain    farm     in  bi 

growing  section  Southern  Al:  i 
sale    cheap.      Api'ly    to    owner.  1'. 
Bryant,  Lake   Macgrcgor.  Alfcerta. 
One   nallnr  an  Ac-* — Good   ho'Ti.-sti  .i' 

land,  from  10  to  .'^20  acres.    For  par 
ticulars  addri-.-is  Box  221.  Dorrls,  Cal. 
For  .Sale — Villa  sites  ou  the  Blue  L^et 

Address  G.  A.  llehrnd,  midlakr  • 
cal. 
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ifHE  FARMER'S  MARKET  PLACE 


:eal  estate  wanted 

•ms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
s;  don't  pay  commissions;  write, 
ribing  property,  naming  lowest 
e.     We   iielp    buyers    locate  desir- 

e  property  free.     Amerionn  Inve.*it- 

nt  Association,  8  Palace  BIdg.,  Minn- 

olls,  Minn. 


ntcd  to  hear  of  good  farm  or  un- 
-nproved   land   for   sale.     Send  de- 
ption     and     price.  iSortliwestern 
fkiness  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


f  r  Expert  .System  can  sell  your  prop- 
rty.  We  save  all  buyers  time  and 
ney.  National  Sales  Agency,  Port- 
d,  Orefi^on. 


,000  Sour  and  Sweet  Stock,  12  to  36 

iches,  raised  2  to  6  in.  apart;  50,000 
bpded  trees.    Will  take  land.    Now  is 
time   to   plant.     Butler's  Morning 
Sle  Nursery,  Laniauda  Park,  Cal.,  P.  O. 


sale — Grafted    Washington  Navel 
range  trees,  from        inch  to  %  inch 
i  meter;   will   make   special   price  for 
)  r  500.    Call  I.  Shoda,  230  M  St.,  Sac- 
r  lento. 


TREES 


1  •  MulKOba  Mango — A  grafted  East 
ndia  fiberless  Mango.  Good  sized 
t  ?s.  Well  established.  Boxed.  Also 
Edling  Mangoes  in  pots.  Write  A.  A. 
t  int.  K.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


rida  Sonr  Orange  Stock,  ]   to  3  feet 

all;    exceptionally    fine;    $12.50  per 
t(.»sand.     Arnold   Nurseries,  711  East 
Ite  Oak,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


(  inge  Trees — First-class    navels  and 
'alencias,  one-half  inch  and  over  in 
:  meter,  .'",0c  each   or   $4.75   per  thou- 
i  nd.    A.  G.  Wright,  Fullrrton,  Cal. 


Ir  Sale — Four  thousand  Washington 

.'aval  orange  trees,  40c,  %  to  1 1/2  in. 

I  O.  B.  Charter  Oak,  Cal.  Morria  Cit- 

T    Nurseries.  San  Dimas.  Cal. 


rus  Nurseries,  Murphy  Oil  Company, 
Cast  Whittier.  California.  Selected 
ck  for  sale;  inspection  invited. 


3  10   Avocado    Seedlings   in    pots,  also 
arge  seedlings.     Write  A.  A.  4ulnt, 
1  r.  p.  2,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


orange  trees  for  sale, 
ley.  Fowler,  Cal. 


A.  C.  Blay. 


RABBITS 


finott  Strain  of  Pedigreed  Belgian 
lares — Big  money  makers.  Start 
!  all  and  grow  big.  Write  Hare  and 
I  ntlier  Yards,  Trinity  street.  Fresno, 
I  lif. 


•[r  rabbits  won  20  prices  at  San  Fran- 
'rancisco    and    Los    Angeles  shows. 

'  talogue  free.  Caldwell  Broa,,  Los 
geles.  Cal..  box  012. 


gh-grade  flemish  giants.  Cobrook 
Kabblt  Company.  P.  O.  box  354,  San 
<e,  Cal. 


n    der    Nalllen's.    All  Engineering 
;ehool;  estab,  1864.     ."Jlst  and  Tele- 
1  »ph  ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.   


oklct,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 
Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Bsb. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PHEASANTS 


nted— Farms  from  owners  for  sale. 
Ve  have  direct  buyers.  Send  descrip- 
1.  Magazine,  particulars,  free, 
stem    Sales    Agency,  Minneapolis, 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Khubnrd      Plants — Burbank's  Crimson 

Winter  Rhubarb  and  Wagner's  Im- 
proved Giant  Crimson  Winter. 

I  am  now  subdividing  and  replanting 
and  have  more  plants  than  I  have  land 
for,  so  am  selling  at  the  very  low 
price  of  75c  per  dozen  plants  for  Bur- 
bank's;   $1.00   per  dozen   for  Wagner's. 

Every  home  garden  should  have  a 
few  dozen  of  these  splendid  plants. 

Remit  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order  or  bank  draft  to  Reginald  Bland, 
San  Luis  Rey,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  stat- 
ing variety  and  quantity  desired.  Or- 
ders filled  immediately  on  receipt. 

If  you  want  to  plant  for  market, 
write  me  for  special  prices  and  terms 
for  orders  of  1,000  or  over. 

Full  cultural  directions  with  each 
shipment. 

Don't  delay!  Now  is  the  time  to 
plant  for  fall  and  winter  picking! 

BURBANK'S    SPINELESS  CACTUS. 

For  rattle,  hogs  and  poultry;  green 
feed  all  the  year;  secure  the  new  Bur- 
bank  Forage  and  Fruiting  varieties; 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list.  J.  I. 
Jewell,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   

Spineless  Cactus — Burbank's  latest  and 
best   varieties,   both    for   forage  and 
fruit.     Send    for    catalogue    and  price 
list.    G.  I>.  Ciimmlngs,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus — Be  sure  you  get  Bur- 
bank's    "Santa    Rosa"    when  buying 
cactus  and  save  disappointment.  Hay- 
don's  Nursery,  San  Juan  Bautista,  Cal. 

Maltese,  Sicilian  and  Spanish  spineless 
cactus.    For  particulars  apply  to  pro- 
ducer.    C.  M.  Johnston,  8703  A  St.,  cor. 
87th  ave.,  Oakland.  

Sour  Orange  Seed  and  Seedlings,  30,000 
Eureka   Lemons,  rtitr.    Otis   E.  Hyde, 
03  North  Meredith  nvc,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus — Best  by  test.  Com- 
pare prices,  etc.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson, 
San  Jose,  Calif.   


Clean   Vetch   Seed,   $2.75   per  hundred. 
Murphy's   Seed   Store,  Albany,  Ore. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Farmer,  experienced,  practical  worker 
in  Iiaiidling  men,  live  stock,  dairy, 
hogs,  grain,  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes;  a 
thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of 
farming;  10  years  experience  as  man- 
ager, desires  opportunity.  Address 
Max  P.  Schorer.  50!»  North  street. 
Woodland,  Cal.  

Orchardist  and  Farmer  with  wide  ex- 
perience is  open  for  position  as  ranch 
manager  or  foreman.     Address  Box  27, 
Route  4,  Sebastopoi,  Sonoma  Co.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Dewey,    Strong    &    Co.     (Est.    1866)  — 
Patents,  trademarks,  inventors'  guide, 
100    mech.    movements    free.  911-916 
Crocker  bldg.,   San  Francisco.  

DOGS 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Llewellyn  set- 
ter puppies,  fine  hunting  dogs,  $2.50 
cash,   females  only;   will  ship  to  you. 
Anton  Weber.  Calabasas,  Cal. 

Wanted — To  buy  thoroughbred  deer  or 
fox  hound  male  pup.  Warren  Swayne, 
Tllden,  California. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

For  Sale — Italian  bees.  For  prices  ad- 
dress Mr.  Tainter,  Corte  Madera,  Cal. 


Some  Additional  Crop  Reports 


(The  following  reports  on  crop 
nditions  in  counties  named  were 
ceived  from  the  county  horticul- 
ral  commissioners  too  late  to 
d  a  place  on  pages  13  and  14. — 
liter.) 

iUMBOLDT,  George  B.  Weatherby 

Apple  prospects  are  fine  at  the  pres- 
time,  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
)uld  be  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit, 
le  weather  conditions  have  been 
al.  Strawberries  will  soon  be  in 
e  markets,  and  prospects  are  for  a 
mper  yield.  All  livestock  are  re- 
rted  as  being  in  good  condition. 
LAKE,  George  A.  Lyon— The  fol- 
■ving  forecast  shows  the  situation 
it  appears  at  present;  .\pples, 
ars  and  almonds,  I  think,  are  safe 
the  percentage  given,  but  prunes 


and  grapes  are  uncertain.  With 
grapes  there  is  still  danger  of  frost. 
Prune  trees  are  well  set  with  fruit, 
but  the  growth  is  very  short,  and  I 
look  for  a  heavy  drop.  Apples  indi- 
cate a  100  per  cent  crop;  pears,  6.5 
per  cent;  prunes,  100  per  cent;  al- 
monds, 100  per  cent,  and  wine  grapes, 
100  per  cent. 

SACRAMENTO,  Howard  G.  Ker- 
cheval — Peaches  promise  90  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop;  apricots,  90  per 
cent;  pears,  75  per  cent;  cherries,  85 
per  cent;  prunes,  20  per  cent;  al- 
monds, 30  per  cent;  grapes,  100  per 
cent;  plums,  80  per  cent.  Citrus 
fruits  and  grapes  are  both  blooming 
heavily.  Strawberries  will  give  a  very 
heavy  yield;  picking  is  going  on  now. 
Vegetables  will  also  give  a  very  licavy 


yield;  the  potato  crop  it  very  well 
advanced.  Grain  is  heading  out  fine. 
There  will  be  a  heavy  threshing  of 
barley  and  wheat  this  year.  The  great 
amount  of  pasturage  has  kept  all  stock 
in  fine  condition.  Cherries  and  straw- 
berries are  going  forward  \ery  fast. 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  William  Garden- 
Almonds  promise  50  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop;  apples,  100  per  cen  ;  apricots,  75 
per  cent;  peaches  of  all  varieties,  100 
per  cent;  plums,  100  per  cent;  prunes,, 
50  per  cent. 

The  surprising  feature  of  the  re- 
ports is  the  almost  universal  shortage 
of  prunes,  despite  the  apparent  ex- 
cellent climatic  conditions.  The  great 
prune  county  of  Santa  Clara  seems  to 
have  a  very  sliort  crop  from  all  ac- 
counts, though  not  reported  above, 
and  similar  conditions  seem  to  have 
developed  in  every  part  of  the  State 
where  prunes  are  grown  very  much, 
except  in  the  north  of  bay  counties, 
where  the  crot)  is  not  ud  to  the  high- 
est standard.  This  is  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  other  fruit  crops  are 
bearing  in  quite  satisfactory  fashion. 
Then  pears,  which  are  usually  very  re- 
liable producers,  are  generally  run- 
ning somewhat  short  also. 


Mixing  Salt  With  the  Hay 

The  need  of  livestock  for  salt  is  so 
well  recognized  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  stock  men  keep  some  salt 
where  animals  can  get  at  it  at  all 
times.  A  still  better  idea  is  to  add 
salt  to  the  hay  when  stacking  it  so 
that  the  animals  will  have  it  as  a 
part  of  the  food,  not  merely  as  a 
tonic,  as  when  a  lump  of  rock  salt  is 
kept  before  them. 

About  20  pounds  of  salt  should  be 
added  to  a  ton  of  hay.  After  three 
feet  of  hay  is  stacked  the  salt  should 
be  sprinlcled  by  hand  over  the  sur- 
face and  another  three  feet  of  Iiay 
put  on  top  until  stacking  is  completed 

Besides  being  a  fine  thing  for  the 
stock,  salt  has  added  advantages.  It 
more  than  pays  for  itself  in  addi- 
tional weight.  It  likewise  draws 
moisture  to  make  still  more  weight 
and  prevents  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. With  salt  in  the  hay,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  must.  Then,  when  the 
animals  eat  salted  hay,  they  clean  it 
up  better  than  ordinary  hay,  elimi- 
nating waste  and  giving  a  hicher 
feeding  value  per  ton. 


130  PAGES  OF  LUMBER  BARGAINS 

Everything  needed  in  building  or  rebuilding  a  home — any  article  from 
the  front  gate  to  the  rear  fence— and  a  price  direct  to  you  that  will  save 
you  money  on  every  item  you  buy.  We  make  and  sell  only  new  goods, 
guaranteed  to  be  as  represented — no  wreckage;  no  odds  and  ends.  Here 
are  some  money  saving  prices  from  our  new  1.30-page  catalogue; 

8x10  8-It.  windows,  glaxed  $0.80 

ft.  4  In.  X  4  ft.  C  in.  windows,  3  It.,  glazed  1.40 

2  ft.  8  in.  X  6  ft.  8  in.  1%  Oregon  Pine  doors  1.50 

Snsb  Door,  2  ft.  0  in.-xO  ft.,  1%  Oregon  Pine,  like  cut,  glazed  2.65 

Window  Glass,  Sxl«   .05 

A\'lndow   Glass,  24x'.iS   -40 

Kooflng,  best  2-pIy  composition,  per  sq  1.50 

There  are  hundreds  of  others.  If  you  want  the  full  value  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  for  S.nsh,  Doors,  Glass.  Paints,  Varnishes.  Hardware, 
Building  Paper  and  Roofing,  tell  us  to  send  the  Cd'-logue.  Address 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO.  Inc. 

Corner  Fifth   and  Cypress   Sts.,  OaJ  iand.  Cal. 


Not  All  the  Motor 
Cars  in  the  World 
—But  Some  Well 


r     ...  SCHOOL 


'T'HEJ  manufacturing  policy  of  Ellmer  and  Edgar  Apperson — it  means  much 
*  to  the  buyer  In  comfort,  confldeuce  and  cash.  More  keenly  each  day 
Apperson  owners  appreciate  the  power,  speed,  ^vear-reaistauee,  and  low- 
upkeep  of  the 

APPERSON  "JACK  RABBIT" 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Hills." 

Our  production  Is  limited.  Never  will  it  reach  that  point  where  quality 
suffers. -.Never  will  the  "Jack  Rabbit"  lose  its  distinctiveness.  Q,uantity 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Quality  only  by  the  stiffest  effort  intelligently 
appl  ied. 

The  work  of  an  entire  "Know  How"  organization  is  centered  on  the 
production  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  maniifiictured  cars.  Each  one, 
before  it  is  delivered,  passes  test  after  test — by  department  foremen,  final 
Inspectors,  superintendents — and  last  receives  the  personal  inspection  and 
O.  K.  of  either  Elmer  or  Edgar  Apperson.  No  detail  escapes  them.  Such 
personal  attention  from  two  of  the  besi*  engineeis  the  industiv  has  known 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  were  our  output  'mammoth,"  "stupendous" 
or  "so  many  per  minute."     You  know  that. 

Become  acquainted  to-d;iy  with  the  New  "Forty-Five"— the  twenty-first 
year  tribute  to  the  unerring  motor  car  genius  and  instinct  of  Elmer 
Apperson.  Personally,  if  possible — if  not  throu.gh  the  medium  of  our 
De  Duxe  Catalogue. 

Prices — Based  on  a  profit  of  9'/r. 

Including    full    equipment,    with    positive  electric 

lighting  and    self-starting  system. 
Light  4-45      Sl.BOO  -  5  Pass.  Touring        Light  e-4.'!-r,S  $2,200  -  5  Pa»».  Touring 
Light  4-45         1,600  -  2  Pass.  Roadster      Light  e-4r>-.-,>i   2,200  -  2  Pass.  Roadster 
Standard  4-45  1,785  -  5  Pass.  Touring        Light  6-4."-r.s    2,300  -  7  I'ass,  Touring 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co.,  305  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
APPERSON  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles,  The  Leon  T.  Shettler  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Myers  Motor  Car  Co. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Irrigation  and  Poultry  Success 

 ^By   Chas.  Weeks,   Palo  Alto 


T  N  this  State  of  California  it  is  ab- 
*  solutely  necessary  to  have  irriga- 
tion on  an  egg  farm  in  order  to 
secure  any  measure  of  success. 

Therefore,  wlien  choosing  a  loca- 
tion for  an  egg  farm,  he  sure  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good  water  be- 
neatl)  to  supply  a  modern  centrifugal 
pump  that  must  throw  at  least  four 
to  five  hundred  gallons  per  minute, 
for  it  takes  this  amount  of  water  to 
produce  green  feed  in  paying  quan- 
tities. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  install- 
ing too  small  a  pumping  plant.  In 
time  a  small  stream  of  water  eats  up 
niore  wages  in  spreading  than  the 
difforence  in  price  between  a  large 
and  a  small  pump.  With  a  six  or 
eight  inch  stream  of  water  fresh,  suc- 
culent, green  feed  is  insured  the  year 
around  and  without  green  feed  in 
abundance  no  egg  farm  can  exist  for 
very  long.  So  many  buy  cheap,  un- 
productive, non-irngated  land  on 
which  to  run  poultry  and  invariably 
fail.  Level,  fertile,  irrigated  land  is 
the  first  essential  in  establishing  an 
egg  farm.  With  plenty  of  water  at 
command  two  alfalfa  yards  to  each 
flock  can  be  kept  flourishing  and  the 
fowls  alternated  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  green  grows. 

^^'e  run  our  laying  hens  in  flocks 
of  1,000  in  houses  120  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  with  open  front  to  the 
tast,  with  partitions  everj'  20  feet  ex- 
tending 12  feet  from  back  toward 
front,  leaving  an  8-foot  alleyway  next 
the  open  front.  In  front  or  on  the 
east  side  of  this  house  are  two  yards 
each  40x60  feet,  with  middle  fence 
extending  from  middle  point  of 
house,  at  which  point  is  the  water 
trough  from  which  hens  can  drink 
from  either  yard  or  from  inside  the 
house.  This  trough  is  elevated  so 
that  hens  cannot  scratch  litter  into 
water.  By  opening  the  doors  at 
either  end  of  tlie  house  the  hens  can 
be  shifted  from  one  yard  to  the  other. 
This  sized  yard  is  an  economical 
space  for  egg  production  and  insures 
fresh  ground  by  growing  a  crop  of 
green  each  month.  Well  watered  al- 
falfa in  these  yards  absorbs  the 
poison  that  accumulates  and  keeps 
yards  pure. 

Hens  do  not  want  a  large  range 
for  best  egg  production,  hut  what 
range  they  have  must  be  kept  in 
ideal  condition  to  get  best  results. 

The  brooder  yards  should  also  be 
double  and  yard^  irrigated  and  chicks 
alternated,  thus  insuring  clean,  fresh 
yards  for  the  joung  stock,  which  is 
absolutely  essc"fial. 

We  sow  all  of  our  yards  to  alfalfa, 
which  should  be  started  at  least  six 
months  before  fowls  are  turned  on 
it.  It  is  better  to  level  and  plot  the 
ground  and  sow  the  alfalfa  and  have 
it  well  along  .ui'l  then  build  houses 
and  yards  afterward.  Each  yard  40 
by  (lO,  or  whatever  size  is  used, 
should  be  leveled  and  banked  around 
outer  edge  and  flooded  at  least  once 
per  month.  This  insures  a  vigorous 
growth  and  fresh  soil  for-  the  hens  to 
scratch  in.  It  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief as  to  the  production  of  these 
well  watered  and  fertilized  yards, 
protected  as  they  are  by  the  long 
house. 

For  least  trouble  and  best  results 
fen  underground  irrigating  pipe  sys- 
tem with  large  gates  at  each  yard  is 
ideal.  The  first  cost  is  more  than 
made  up  by  labor  saving  in  follow- 
ing years. 

After  the  hens  have  eaten  down 
the  crop  of  alfalfa  in  one  yard  they 
are  transferred  to  the  other  by  sim- 
ply opening  the  gates  and  closing 
those  in  yard  vacated.  Then  we  cul- 
tivate yard  vacated  with  fine-tooth 
cultivator  and  sow  some  barley, 
which  grows  with  the  next  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  makes  one  of  the  finest 


green  feeds  for  hens  and  balances 
the  alfalfa. 

With  houses  kept  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  hens  running  on  these 
fresh,  green  yards  we  seldom  have  a 
sick  hen  and  the  health  of  the  entire 
flock  is  remarked  by  all  visitors. 

Besides  the  barley  and  alfalfa 
growing  in  the  yards  we  have  both 
kale  and  beets  growing  in  abundance 
on  other  ground,  which  is  also 
plotted  for  irrigation  and  heavily 
fertilized.  The  kale  is  run  through 
the  cutter  and  beets  through  the 
shredder  and  feed  in  the  long  feed 
troughs  extending  full  length  of  each 
house.  With  shredded  beets  and 
beet  tops  and  kale  and  alfalfa  and 
green  barley  before  the  hens  every 
day,  it  is  no  wonder  they  lay  and 
lay  and  keep  on  laying  and  never  get 
fat  and  diseased  as  on  too  much  grain. 
Chicks  from  two-year-old  hens  with 
these  environments  are  good  as  gold. 
They  grow  and  grow  and  inherit  the 
green-eating  tendency  and  make  vig- 
orous frames  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  entering  the 
poultry  business,  take  my  advice  and 
secure  an  irrig;ited  ranch  to  start  on. 
I  failed  on  a  non-irrigated  ranch  and 
have  made  good  on  this  irrigated 
ranch  beyond  my  wildest  dreams.  If 
j'ou  have  a  poultry  ranch  already  and 
not  an  abundance  of  water  for  green 
feed  sell  out  at  once.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  make  it  pay  without 
■water.  Get  where  you  can  raise 
greens  and  the  first  essential  is 
secjired. 

(The  above  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  upon  poultry  raising  by 
Chas.  Weeks  of  Palo  Alto  which  will 
appear  in  succeeding  issues  of  "Or- 
chard and  Farm."  Most  of  our  read- 
ers probably  already  know  that  Mr. 
Weeks  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
poultry  men  of  California.  As  he 
started  in  without  experience,  he  real- 
izes the  problems  that  the  beginner 
has  to  meet  in  a  way  that  a  poultry- 
man  who  was  born  into  the  business 
will  not  appreciate.  This  combined 
with  his  success  gives  what  he  has 
to  say  a  high  value  to  all  readers  and 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  has  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  securing  his  ser- 
vices. The  above  article  will  indicate 
this. — Editor.) 


Another  Big  Egg  Record 

I  notice  in  your  paper  articles 
about  large  eggs.  I  bought  12  pullets 
from  a  poultry  ranch  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Shasta,  700  miles  from  here. 
They  are  not  a  year  old  and  came 
right  off  the  snow,  and  ice  on  the 
cars  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day until  noon.  When  they  arrived 
it  was  up  to  90  in  the  shade.  1  put 
them  in  a  box  stall  and  that  after- 
noon they  laid  four  eggs,  five  the 
next  day  and  30  the  first  week;  .5.5 
the  second  week;  56  the  third  week, 
and  55  the  fourth  week,  and  the  next 
three  days  1  got  21,  making  for  the 
month  217  eggs.  I  am  not  a  chicken 
man  and  would  like  to  know  if  tha? 
would  be  a  good  yield  for  one  month 
considering  what  they  went  through. 
— WM.  SINNOCK,  Santa  Ana. 

The  performance  is  excellent  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  and  indi- 
cates fine  birds,  for  very  often  even 
a  slight  disturbance  is  likely  to  injure 
egg  production  for  some  time,  and 
apparently  a  long  three-day  trip  and 
a  radical  change  in  surroundings  did 
not  greatly  affect  these  fowls.  Dur- 
ing the  month  these  pullets  seem  to 
have  laid  a  little  over  58  per  cent, 
which  would  he  considered  on  many 
poultry  ranclies  (juite  satisfactory 
when  the  fowls  were  about  at  their 
best.  It  is  still  below  what  can 
reasonably  be  expected  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  year  on  a  well  man- 
aged egg  plant,  but  it  could  rarely 
be  expected  by  fowls  right  after  such 
a  long  journey. 


GRAIN  BAGS 
TWINE 

IRRIGATION  HOSI 
TENTS 

WAGON  COVERS— CANVAS 
DESERT  BRAND  1  Siuc  ,L  iim™  cMioi 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Discounts. 


W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO 

37  FRONT  SI.--CORNER  PINE--SAN  FRANCISC 


"Can't  Turn  Torlle" 


$1,2:25 

F.  O.  B.  SAN  FRAINCISCC 

The  safety  of  Regal  cars  and  the  possibilities  of  driving  th 
car  over  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  roads  make  the  Regal  tl 
ideal  car  for  country  work. 

Write  for  details  and  specifications. 
SUPPLIES.  VULCANIZING,  REPAIRING.    Everything  for  the  motor  cs 

Frank  0.  Renstrom  Co. 


VAN  NBSS  AND  GOLDEN  GATE,  S.  F. 


Dealers  Wantf 


WORTHINGTO^ 

Irrigating'  Machinery 

Our  name  has  stood  for  hip 
est  (luality  machinery  since  18") 

Pumps  and  Engine 

Complete  plants  installed,  ele 
trically  or  gas  engine  driven.  Piini 
are  water  balanced  and  are  for  bell' 
or  direct  connection. 

SIZES  CARRIED  IN  STOCK 
Pumps,  1-inch  to  12-Inch. 
Engines,  !>/.  H.  P.  to  40  H  P 
Our  80-page  finely  printed  and  illustrated  Bulletin  of  Irnjatii 
Number  O.  F.  should  be  read  by  every  irrigationist    It  is  the  only  coi 
plete  book  of  its  kind.    Sent  without  cost  on  request 

Henry  R.  Worthington.  306-308  Sharon  Buildin 
San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Poultry  in  the  Imperial  Valley 


I[KE  other  things,  poultry  produc- 
tion in  the  Imperial  valley  is  a 
V.  ,■  simple  sort  of  a  proposition,  as 
ti   accompanying   illustration   of  a 
'  QUghly  satisfactory  hen  house  is 
erned.    In  fact,  this  photo  was 


to  the  Salton  Sea,  is  on  farmed  land. 

Up  to  a  year  or  so  ago  a  person 
could  usually  keep  turkeys  and  let 
them  forage  for  themselves,  but  since 
things  have  approached  a  permanent 
running  basis  and  ranchers  can  attend 
to  the  loose  ends  of  things,  they  are 


A  ThorooKhly  Satisfactory  POHltry  IT^use  at  Calexlco. 


n  on  the  ranch  of  Fritz  Kloke, 
exico,  where  all  equipment  is  kept 
to  the  highest  standard, 
'here  are  no  fogs,  little  rain  and 
e  cold  weather,  so  that  there  is 
dly  any  reason  for  providing  more 
titn  the  simplest  shelter  and  houses 
t  are  very  simple  and  open  are  lots 
mer    and    healthier    than  closed 
es,  which  counts  for  a  great  deal, 
hens  want  shade,  and  a  roof  on 
^  and    composed    of    brush  and 
V  gives  all  the  shade  that  is  re- 
d.    'i  hey  also  need  roosts,  so  a 
roosts  up   near  the  roof  make 
!  feel  housed  in  the  highest  lux- 
Hens  also  want  a  dark  place  to 
and  building  a  frame  work  under 
shelter  and  off  the  ground  a  few 
letting  some  sacking  hang  down 
I'ont  to  give  a  sense  of  privacy, 
i  the  best  sort  of  accommodations, 
point  will  be  kept  in  mind  that 
primitive  equipment  is  not  pro- 
il  through    economy   or  indiffer- 
,  but  because  it  is  the  cleanest 
most    thoroughly  satisfactory 
1  the  standpoint  of  the  hens  that 
1  be,  as  well  as  being  very  cheap. 

great   deal    of    Milo    maize  is 
cd  in  the  valley.    This  is  fed  in 
'  heads.    Alfalfa  is  everywhere  to 
ide  green  feed  and  the  combina- 
is    excellent,    from    the  food 
Ipoint  as  well  as  in  giving  green 
i  all  the  year  round.    There  are 
:ones  in  the  valley  and  the  ground 
Ily  is  very  heavy,  and  some  grit 
often  to  be  purchased.  Otherwise 
try  raising  is  easy  and  inexpen- 
In   spite   of  the  fact  poultry 
iucts  are  comparatively  small  and 
!  demand  is  bigger  than  the  sup- 
most  of  the  time, 
irkey  raising  is  particularly  good 
ie  Imperial  valley.    Tlie  turkey  is 
irdy  enough  bird,  but  the  poults 
"t  stand  dampness.    On  account 
iie  extreme  dryne.'.s  of  the  atmos- 
c  a  high  percentage  of  the  hatch 
1  and  matures.    Tho  alfalfa  worm 
'  ry  troublesome  in  the  vali?y  and 
turkeys  get  good  feed  and  do  a 
lie  service  by  consuming  a  great 
iny  worms,  living  off  the  alfalfa 
lerwise,  perhaps  with  a  little  Milo 
make  them  feel  at  home.   They  can 
3st  orj  trees  or  fences  around  the 
m  buildings.    Loss  from  wild  ani- 
ds  is  practically  nothing,  as  the 
ly  place  wild  life  can  exist  outside 
the  two  "river"  bottoms  leading 


beginning  to  feel  that  if  anybody's  tur- 
keys are  to  be  raised  on  their  alfalfa 
it  might  as  well  be  theirs,  and  when 
a  person  wants  to  raise  turkeys  he 
has  to  provide  the  range  for  them, 
simply  as  an  incident  to  regular  farm 
routine.  D.  J.  W. 


Chickens   Enjoy  Silage 

Cows  and  sheep  thrive  on  silage; 
it  is  a  little  too  bulky  for  hogs  to  eat 
a  great  deal;  horses  and  mules  eat 
small  amounts  with  profit,  and  a 
writer  to  "Hoard's  Dairyman"  tells 
that  it  is  the  best  ever  for  poultry. 
He  states:  "We  have  tried  it  for  two 
years  and  find  the  birds  are  crazy  for 
it  and  will  clean  up  all  given  them. 
Of  course,  we  give  a  grain  ration, 
oyster  shells,  grit,  etc.,  besides  the 
ensilage."  Since  poultry  require  some 
green  food  in  order  to  do  very  well 
and  lay  best  when  they  enjoy  their 
food  best,  it  can  be  seen  that  ensilage 
will  help  a  great  deal  to  keep  the 
egg  production  up  to  standard,  as 
well  as  stimulating  the  milk  flow  of 
dairy  cows  or  putting  beef  on  steers 
and  muttm  on  sheep. 


The  Best  of  Birds 

Let  the  others  raise  their  ditties  to 

the  sparrows  in  the  cities, 
Let  them  prate  about  the  peacock  if 

they  will; 
Let  them  talk  about  the  robin  or  the 

mournin'  dove  a-sobbin', 
Or  the  blackbird  as  it  whistles  on  the 

Hill; 

Let  them   sing  about  the  jay  bird, 

givin'  praises  unto  that  gay  bird; 
Let  them  boast  about  the  linnet  or 

the  wren; 
Rut  I'm  proud  to  say  my  charmer  is 

the  comfort  of  the  farmer. 
And  I'll  raise  my  little  ditty  to  the 

hen. 

If  you're  only  out  for  beauty,  it  is 

probably  your  duty 
To  descant  upon  the  bulbul  in  the 

tree; 

Or,  if  wisdom's    what    you're  after, 

then  the  owl  upon  the  rafter 
Quite    the   true   and   proper  caper's 

said  to  be; 
But  it's  usefulness  I'm  praisin',  and 

my  ditty  I  am  raisin' 
To    the    best    and  truest  feathered 

friend  of  men; 
And  so  here's  to  that  great  blessin', 

may  her  shadow  never  lessen. 
Just  the    humble  and  hard-workin' 

barnyard  hen! 


Fov]c3tier  Orchard 

xiltivator 


LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

II  Works  Right  Up  To  Your  Trees 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branchea 

without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cat*, 
logue  and  free  book  "Modem  Orchard  Tillage." 

603  Nevada  Street,  Marshailtown,  Iowa 


This  Handsome  14K 

Gold  Plated 
"Buir'  Watch  Charm 

To  Every  Man  Sending  5c  for  a 
Sack  of  "Bull"  Durham  Tobacco 

This  Watch  Charm  is  unusually  attractive  in 
appearance  and  design.  It  is  /  4K  gold  plated,  and 
will  prove  a  decided  ornament  to  any  Watch  Fob 
or  Watch  Chain.  We  are  making  this  unusual 
Free  Offer  in  order  to  induce  more  smokers  to 
try  "rolling  their  own"  fresh,  fragrant,  hand-made 
cigarettes  from  world  famous 


«• 


OENUINC 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

( Enough  for  forty  hand-made  cigarettes  in  each  5 -cent  sack ) 

As  many  cigarettes  are  rolled  with  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham in  a  year  as  all  brands  of  ready-made  cigarettes 
in  this  country  combined.  There  is  a  unique,  delight- 
ful aroma  to  "Bull"  Durham  that  is  not  found  in  any 
other  tobacco.  It  is  produced  by  an  exclusive  proc- 
ess, known  only  to  the  makers  of  "Bull"  Durham. 

Once  you  have  learned  this  delicious,  distinctive 
flavor,  your  taste  will  always  call  for  it,  and  you  will 
always  recognize  "Bull"  Durham  anywhere  by  its 
savory  aroma.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
world. 


Aik  for  FREE  book 
"papers"  with  each  5c  tac'g 


1~7 1~\  ■J"'  Send  5  cents  and 

l"*      r^y  ^^^^  y°" 

^^■'—iM^  prepaid,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.,  a  5-cent  sack  of  "Bull"'  Durham, 
a  Book  of  cigarette  pape.rs,  and  this  14K 
gold  plated  "Bull"  Watch  Charm,  Free. 
We  will  also  send  you  an  illustrated 
booklet  showing  how  to  "roll 
your  own"  cigarettes  with  "Bull" 
Durham  tobacco.  In  writing, 
please  mention  name  and  ad- 
dress of  your  tobacco  dealer. 
Address  "Bull"  Durham,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.    Room  1100 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


GENUINE 

DURHAM 

smoking  Tolacco, 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm.' 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Search  for  the  Biggest  Eggs 


THE  search  for  the  biggest  egg  laid 
seems  to  have  ended  unless  some 
hen  will  hurry  up  and  outdo  anything 
that  has  gone  before,  or  unless  some 
previous  big  performance  will  be 
recollected.  In  the  April  issue  a 
Tulare  county  hen  was  told  of  which 
had  produced  an  egg  9  1-16  inches 
around  ends,  0;'4  inches  around  the 
middle  and  weighing  6^  ounces. 

.\  Marysvillc  hen  comes  pretty 
near  this  with  an  egg  laid  by  a  Buff 
Orpington  pullet  owned  by  Mrs.  H. 
McDaniel,  on  March  16th,  1914, 
weighing  654  ounces.  This  was  re- 
ported to  Orchard  and  Farm  by 
G.  \V.  Harney,  county  horticultural 
commissioner,  who  states  that  the 
length  of  the  egg  is  3j>^  inches,  cir- 
cumference around  middle  Hi  inches 
and  circumference  around  ends 
inches.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  Tulare 
county  egg  was  slightly  longer,  or 
about  11-16  inches  more  in  circum- 
ference around  the  ends,  but  that  the 
Marysville  egg  was  a  full  inch  greater 
in  circumference  around  tlio  middle. 
According  to  measurement  this  would 
appear  to  make  the  Marysville  egg 
the  larger,  or  at  least  it  would  occupy 
more  space,  and  in  the  "show  down," 
if  the  shell  was  the  standard  of  com- 
petition, as  it  would  have  to  be  be- 
fore the  egg  were  very  old.  the 
Marysville  egg  would  walk  off  with 
the  honors. 

There  is  also  word  of  a  consider- 
able poultry  achievement  from  El 
Dorado  county.  The  eggs  were 
smaller,  but  they  came  quicker.  Cal- 
houn Foster  of  Placerville  writes: 
"During  the  month  of  December, 
191.3,  on  two  consecutive  days  in 
gathering  the  eggs  from  nij'  flock  of 


Huff  Eeghorns  T  found  large  eggs, 
the  first  measuring  6  by  7  inches  and 
weighing  4  ounces,  and  the  second 
5.)4  bj'  7J4  inches  and  weighing  3 
ounces.  They  were  both  double 
yolked.  I  may  add  that  the  smallest 
egg  for  the  season  by  the  same  flock 
was  3  9-16  by  3  inches." 

Now,  unless  we  get  word  of  a 
larger  egg  than  any  reported  yet,  we 
will  have  to  state  that  the  biggesf 
egg  on  record  was  laid  in  eitl>er 
Marysville,  or  Poplar,  Tulare  county 
(readers  can  decide  which  wins),  and 
anybody  who  knows  of  a  larger  egg 
or  hereafter  finds  that  a  larger  egg 
has  been  laid  by  a  real  hen  is  urged 
to  report  same  so  that  due  credit  may 
be  given. 

Since  the  above  was  written  an 
aclnal  demonstration  of  the  fact  of 
big  eggs  being  laid  was  received  in 
the  form  of  an  Easter  present  from 
Otto  Krebel,  Napa.  Ai  least,  eggs 
are  supposed  to  be  an  appropriate 
present  for  Easter  and  two  whoppers 
were  sent  in  a  tin  box  by  parcel 
post.  But  alas  for  the  prospects  oi 
selling  eggs  by  parcel  post  with 
our  present  postal  machinery!  One 
of  them  was  as  it  came  from  the  egg 
factory,  the  other  was  an  ome'et  in 
the  making  and  weight  and  siz?  could 
merely  be  matters  of  conjecture.  If 
it  was  the  larger  egg.  we  will  have 
to  rely  on  Mr.  Krchcl  for  informa- 
tion regarding  weight  and  measure- 
ments. 

The  other  egg  weighed  4  ounces 
and  measured  6%  inches  by  one  cir- 
cumference and  T/2  the  other.  An 
egg  like  that  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
according  to  the  alleged  humorists, 
would   be  a   fortune  by  itself. 


New  Breed  of  Poultry 

Although  the  recognized  breeds  of 
poultry  are  almost  numbered  by  the 
score,  it  seems  that  another  breed,  the 
Rhinelander,  is  in  the  field,  a  few 
having  been  brought  to  California  by 
Mr.  August  Schwarz,  1214  Geary 
street,  San  Francisco,  these  being  the 
first  coming  to  America. 

This  breed  is  derived  from  the 
common  fowl  of  a  certain  section  of 
Germany,  much  like  the  Hamburg 'in 
many  ways,  but  very  much  larger  and 
having  the  great  egg  laying  capacity 
of  the  former.  The  possii)iiities  of 
these  fowls  were  recognized  some 
time  ago  and  systematic  eflforts  un- 
dertaken to  standardize  the  breed,  a 
gentleman  in  Germany  who  is  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Schwarz,  taking  the 
lead  in  the  work.  It  is  the  improved 
fowl  that  is  given  the  name  of  Rhine- 
lander.  The  fowls  are  large,  being 
excellent  for  table  use,  as  well  as 
for  egg  production.  The  cock  weighs 
on  an  average  of  seven  pounds, 
while  the  hens  reach  si.x  pounds 
An  important  feature  for  Cali- 
fornia is  that  the  hens  lay  white  eggs. 

Mr.  Schwarz  sent  to  Europe  for 
twenty  hens  and  entered  them  in  the 
international  egg-laying  contest  be- 
ing held  at  Mountain  Grove.  Mo.,  but 
unfortunately  the  vessel  upon  which 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic  met  some 
severe  weather  and  five  of  the  hens 
died  of  exposure.  The  two  pens  he 
expected  to  enter  at  the  contest  were 
both  short,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  successfully, 
though  the  egg-laying  capacity  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  superintendent  of  the  contest, 
writes:  "You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  one  of  your  hens  is  the 
leading  hen  in  the  egg-laying  con- 
test at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Schwarz  is  having  hatched  all 
fertile  eggs  secured  from  these  pens, 
in  order  to  secure  a  fair-sized  flock, 
and  will  enter  several  pens  in  the 
egg-laying  contest  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  next 
year,  challenging  the  world  to  a 
friendly  issue. 


Sprinkling  Hatching  Eggs 

If  in  doubt  as  to  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  air  or  if  it  seems  to  incline 
toward  dryness,  or  if  the  germs  are 
weak  and  die  in  the  shell  before 
hatching,  or  stick  to  it,  while  hatch- 
ing, use  moisture.  It  is  safer  to  give 
too  much  moisture  than  not  enough. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  normal 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is.  as  a 
rule,  sufficient  for  the  hatching  of 
eggs  in  incubators  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  but  this  is  not 
always  nor  generally  the  case. 

The  Maine  experiment  station  says 
that  "except  possibly  in  a  rather  wet 
season  this  is  not  the  case."  The  ex- 
perience at  the  station  indicates  that 
"in  ordinary  seasons  if  no  artificial 
moisture  is  supplied  to  the  incubators 
there  is  too  great  an  evaporation 
from  the  eggs.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  many  eggs  fail  to  hatch  be- 
cause of  this  dryness  of  the  air  in  the 
incubator.  In  the  stations  experi- 
ence better  hatches  have  been  ob- 
tained when  moisture  beyond  that 
normal  in  the  atmosphere  is  supplied 
during  incubation. 

"The  most  satisfactory  way  to 
supply  this  extra  moisture  in  ma- 
chines wliere  sand  trays  are  not  an 
integral  part  has  been  found  to  be 
by  sprinkling  the  eggs  with  warm 
water  twice  a  day.  The  water  is 
warmed  to  a  temperature  of  from 
104  to  108  degrees.  The  sprinkling 
may  be  done  either  with  a  small  hand 
sprayer  or  by  simply  shaking  the 
water  on  with  the  hand  or  with  a- 
whisk  broom.  This  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  regular  manipulation  of 
the  eggs  (cooling  and  turning)  dur- 
ing the  incubation.  The  application 
of  moisture  is  begun  as  soon  as  the 
eggs  go  into  the  machine  and  is  con- 
tinued until  the  eighteenth  day. 
Since  adopting  this  procedure  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  mor- 
tality of  chicks  in  the  shell  has  been 
effected." 


Poultry  Experiments 

.As  a  result  of  feeding  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Missouri  station 
it  was  concluded  that  whole  grain 
does  not  fatten  chickens;  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  feed  the  grain  finely 
ground;  and  that  the  best  gains  can 
be  had  by  feeding  birds  finely  ground 
feeds  when  confined  in  crates  In 
feeding  experiments  with  3  different 
fattening  rations  composed  of  vari- 
ous amounts  of  corn  meal,  the  gains 
made  were  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  corn  in  the  ration.  The 
.best  returns  resulted  from  a  ration 
consisting  of  24  parts  white  bolted 
corn  meal,  6  parts  low  grade  flour, 
and  1  part  each  of  oatmeal,  pea  meal, 
buckwheat  middlings  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings. The  flesh  of  the  birds  fed  on 
this  ration  was  creamy  white  in 
color,  the  fat  was  distributed  over 
the  body,  and  the  entrails  were  en- 
cased with  fat. 


Ciilpliur:, 


If  you  can't  set  your  hens  on  the 
ground,  put  a  square  of  sod  in  the 
nest  and  moisten  it  occasionally. 


The  music  of  the  singitig  hen  evi- 
dently is  inore  soothing  than  phono- 
graphic records  to  a  Manhattan  man 
who  advertises:  "Will  trade  talking 
machine  and  eighty  records  for  a 
bunch  of  good  chickens." 


The  Mott 

Effective 
Machine  Ever  Made 
For  Grape  Vine  Spraying 

Tlie  following  extract  from  a  testi- 
monial speaks  louder  than  a 
hundred  arguments: 

"In  riflj  ta  Jtur  fa'.tr  tf  Ottthrr  J2th,  rtgarj- 
ing  lur  tittl  •/  tba  ytrmtrtt  TtrftUt  Sutfhur 
Machtnt,  I  zoitt  tay  that  It  hat  gn/tn  ut  vtry  tttd 
rtiultt.  IVt  havt  bttn  obit  by  miant  «f  tbtl  mathtiu 
tt  lulfhur  tht  vinii  in  ihi  mtit  latii/aetiry  manntr 
with  a  muth  imalltr  amiunt  tf  tulfhur  than  utrA 
any  tthtr  mathint  wt  halt  ttittd, 

(Sicnrd)    FRED  T.  BtOLBTTI. 
Pnfiir.T,  UnivtTiitj  tf  Cali/imia,  Btrhlo. 
Write  now  for  literature  and  tatti- 
moniaU  about  this  sprar. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company 

Wholesale  OistributerB 

52  ^-  California  Si.,  Stodiloa,  Califonii 


Beef  scrap  gets  more  eggs  than 
red  pepper  and  doesn't  hurt  the  hens. 

The  hen  that  lays  lots  of  eggs 
needs  lots  of  grit  and  oyster  shell. 


"Gleaninirs  In  Be«'  Cultnrc"  "I  f\ 
Special  Offer— 3  nionUis     1  vIC 

Just  to   introdu*'e   this   inTaluable  64-paffe 
magazine  to  you.  iind  to  prove  Ihat  Bees  mak 
orchanif*  pay  better,  wc  make  this  Sp-  in!  Tr 
offer  for  a  limited  time.     You  will  ■ 
of  inraliiabte  information  about  bee  - 
will    send    our   l»o<ik.    "Bee  Sum»li' 
Free.    Send  coin  in  enrclope  at  our 
TUE  A.  I.  ROOT  ro..  Box  K.  MidiiM, 
San  Franns40  Office.  5JS  Sutter  Strett 


Protect 
Your  Chicks 


Lice  Eat 
Poultry  Profits 


White  Diarrhoea  is 
fatal  and  very  conta- 
gious. It  attacks  chicks 
the  first  five  weeks  and 
kills  60  to  75  per  cent  of  all 
chicks  hatched.    May  wipe 
out  your  whole  hatch.  Save 
your  chicks  by  putting  in 
their  drinking  water 

CONKEY'S 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy 

Chicks  drink  freely  and  doctor  them- 
selves. Don't  take  chances  on  losing 
your  whole  hatch.  Keep  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  on  hand 
as  an  effecbve  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive measure.  Prices  2Sc  and  50c 


Lice  are  responsible 
for  many  poultry  dis- 
eases, poor  egg  records 
and  great  loss  of  profits. 
You  can  get  rid  of  them 
quickly  by  dusting  your 
fowls  with 

Conkey's  Lice  Powder 

A  combination  of  effective  lice  killing 
ingredients.  Use  it  on  setting  hens  now, 
because  it  Kills  the  Lice — Doesn't  harm 
Chick*.     Price  — IS  oz..  25c.  48  oz.,  50c. 

Spray  your  poultry  hojse  and  paint  the  \ 
roosts  with' 

Conkey's  Lice  Liquid  . 

Thoroughly  wipea  out  these  pests  that 
prey  on  your  chickens  at  nigbt.  Qt.,  35c; 
Half  Gal..  60c;  Gal..  $1.00. 

Guard  your  chicks  against  the  deadly 
head  lice. 

Conkey's  Head  Lice  Ointment  > 

Kills  them  every  time  —  doesn't  l>arm 
chicks.    10c  and  ZSc 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Ask  for  Conkey's  Practical  Poultry  Book— IT'S  FREE 

If  your  dealer  cannot  aupply  yoa,  write  direct  to 
THE  G.  E.  COXKEV  CO..  CI,KVEI..\.\U,  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks 

M.VKE 

Heavy  Winter  Layers 

Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  leghorn  strain  we  have  been  w^ork- 
ing  up  for  20  years.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our 
special  low  prices  for  the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will 
make  heavy  winter  layers. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  to-day  and  get  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent 
profits. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY  PETALUMA,  CAL. 

I.areeat  in  Ihe  World — Capaolty  185.000  rhirka. 
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Programme  for  Farm  Improvement 


■  farming  in  California  and  else- 
where is  to  come  to  its  own  and 
rm  life  develop  its  fullest  advan- 
ges,  the  farmers  will  have  to  get 
gether  more,  smooth  out  by  organ- 
ation  many  of  the  troubles  and  dif- 
rulties  before  them,  obtain  better 
(cial  conditions  and  accomplish 
any  'asks  with  less  friction  than 
)w  is  necessary. 

In  Arizona  there  has  been  formed 
e  Arizona  Farm  Improvement  As- 
iciation,  which  has  a  purpose  and 

I  outline  of  action  that  it  does  one 
)od  to  consider.  How  it  will  work 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  idea 

expressed  is  inspiring  The  pro- 
nm  in  part  has  been  given  as  fol- 
ws  by  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Ex- 
riment  Station. 

Increasing  Membership — We  must 
crease  pur  membership  as  rapidly 
possible.  All  members  of  other 
;ricultiiral  organizations  should  join 
Where  a  community  has  no  farm- 
s' organization  of  any  kind,  it  is 
ell  to  start  by  securing  members  for 
e  A.  F.  1.  A.  liventually  a  local 
rm'  imi)rovemciit  association  may 
formed,  using  our  constitution  and 
laws  as  a  model.  It  is  expected 
at  no  member  will  try  to  get  in 
ople  who  will  not  make  good  nicm- 
rs-  Do  not  forget  to  invite  the 
dies  and  the  children,  especially 
r  the  -  local  associations.  Special 
erature  on  organization  methods 

II  be  prepared  for  distribution. 
Farmers'   Institutes — One  purpose 

this  association  is  to  insure  large, 
tthusiastic  audiences  at  our  farm- 
s' meetings.  If  each  member  will 
)tify  all  his  friends  and  see  to  it 
at  two  or  three  of  his  neighbors  at- 
nd  the  institute  with  him,  we  shall 
irely  have  big  crowds. 
Seed  Exchange — Every  member 
ho  has  pure-bred  home-grown  farm 
eds  for  sale  should  list  them  with 
le  secretary,  stating  kind  and  va- 
ety,  germination  test,  how  much  on 
md  to  sell,  price  wanted  per  pound; 
sample  should  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
ry.  Members  wanting  good  accli- 
ated  seed  should  write  to  the  sec- 
tary stating  just  what  they  need. 
Livestock  Exchange  —  Pure-bred 
restock  (including  poultry)  may  be 
5ted  and  exchanged  the  same  as 
eds. 

Farm  Help  Wanted  —  Members 
ishing  to  employ  farm  hands  should 
gister  their  wants  with  the  secre- 
ry,  stating  their  requirements  as  to 
nd  I'of  work,  length  of  employment, 
ag9S    paid,    etc.     The  Experiment 


Station  iias  frequent  applications  for 
employment  on  farms  and  the  secre- 
tary will  list  these  applications  to- 
gether with  particulars  regarding  ap- 
plicants 

Finding  a  Market — Arizona  has 
some  special  agricultural  products 
such  as  tepary  bean,  long  staple  cot- 
ton, etc.,  for  which  there  is  not  yet 
an  established  market.  By  means  of 
newspaper  publicity,  co-operation  with 
the  office  of  markets,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  other  meth- 
ods we  hope  to  standardize  these 
products  and  create  a  steady  market 
for  them. 

Grading  Farm  Products — At  present 
Arizona  alfalfa  hay  has  a  bad  repu- 
tation because  it  is  not  graded,  and 
frequently  contains  Johnson  grass 
and  other  objectionable  trash.  The 
National  Hay  Association  has  estab- 
lished six  standard  grades  of  alfalfa 
hay  'which  this  association  should 
adopt.  Specifications  for  these  grades 
and  instructions  for  grading  should 
then  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  interested.  In  fact  the  A.  F. 
I.  A.  should  endeavor  to  interest 
every  alfalfa  hay  raiser  in  the  State 
in  grading  his  hay  so  that  it  will  com- 
mand a  better  price  in  outside  mar- 
kets. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs — Literature 

is  being  prepared  to  assist  local 
school  principals,  teachers,  ministers, 
etc.,  in  organizing  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs.  These  clubs  will  take  the 
form  of  corn  clubs,  cotton  clubs, 
grain  sorghum  clubs,  etc.  Members 
for  these  clubs  will  compete  for 
State,  district  and  local  prizes  which 
will  be  donated  by  various  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  Every  member 
should  see  that  a  club  of  this  sort  is 
started  in  his  locality.  Ask  the  sec- 
retary for  literature  on  this  subject. 

Cow- Testing  Associations — An  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  form  some 
cow-testing  associations  in  the  prin- 
cipal dairying  sections. 

Co-operative  Experiments  —  We 
shall  try  to  start  a  few  co-operative 
experiments  with  various  members 
this  year.  These  will  be  largely  to 
determine  best  cultural  practice  and 
irrigation  methods  for  certain  crops. 
Any  member  who  is  interested  should 
write  the  secretary  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Farm    Management    Survey  —  The 

secretary  is  going  to  send  out  blanks 
to  every  member  in  order  to  secure 
data  concerning  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness in  Arizona.  Please  fill  out  these 
blanks  with  great  care,  since  the  in- 
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Portable  tracks: 

AND  CARS  .1 


SAVE 
T-l  m€ 
LABOR 

A'ND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  eqnal  to  the  KOPPEL.    It  is  the  quickest 
aud  most  economical  way  knowu  to  handle  dried  fruit.  Our 
NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advanta.ge  to 
use  this  money-saving  system.  No  charge.  Write  JfOW.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 
I'M  ABgeles:  120  S.  Los  Angeles  St  San  Francisco:  231  RIaHo  BIdg 


formation    thus    secured   will   be  of 
great  value  to  all. 
Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Plants — 

A  few  seeds  and  plants  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  members,  but  with  the 
strict  understanding  that  they  are  for 
experimental  purposes  and  that  re- 
ports on  their  growth  must  be  ren- 
dered to  the  secretary. 

Some  Barley  Bulletins 

The  Master  Brewers'  Association 
through  their  crop  improvement 
committee  is  issuing  bulletins  on  the 
raising  of  barley  for  malting  pur- 
poses. There  are  a  number  of  po'nts, 
such  as  need  of  purity  of  variety, 
treatment  of  seed  for  smut,  proper 
harvesting  and  proper  handling, 
which  will  not  only  influence  pro- 
duction, but  prices,  and  thus  give 
better  returns.  These  bulletins  can 
be  obtained  by  persons  interested  in 
barley  production  by  writing  to  the 
secretary,  A.  J.  Eliel,  103d  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Course  in  Lumber  Industry 

A  new  feature  in  forestry  education 
is  being  adopted  by  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  the  School  of 
Forestry,  Har\ard  University,  by  the 
training  in  scientific  lumbering.  For- 
estry education  heretofore  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  proper  handling 
of  the  forests.  Emphasis  in  the  new 
course  will  be  upon  the  profitable 
ways  of  handling  timber,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  a  good  deal  of  tim- 
ber, especially  from  small  trees,  is 
cut  np  at  a  loss  rather  than  at  a 
profit. 


SUGAR  2^1. 

C.%^LL     FOR     COMBIi\ATIO]V  ORDER 
NO.  100. 
——Our  Best  SeUcr— 

25  lbs.  Sngar  (fine  dry  granulated)  $0.50 

2  cans  of  Oj'sters  or  2  lbs.  of  Pnuies  25 

1  sack  Rice  or  'i  cans  Cai-uation  Milk   .25 

2  cans  Corn,  Tomatoes  or  G  bars  best  Laundry 

So,-ip   30 

3V2  lbs.  Small  White  Beans  or  3  lbs.  Lima 

Beans   25 

2  lbs.  Tea,  any  flaior,  or  ;i  lbs., fancy  Coffee..  1.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Extract,  or  2  lbs.  best 

Collee   75 

3  pkgs.   Seeded  Raisins  or  1  bottle  Tomato 

CatsiiD   25 

2  cans  String  Beans  or  2  cans  Maine  Corn...  .25 

3  lbs.  Macaroni.  Tapioca  or  Rice  25 

3  pkgs.  Wa.sbing  Powder  or  3  cans  Clcaaser. .  .15 
1  2-lb.  square  best  Butter  or  1  No.  5  pail 

I'ure  Lard   65 

1  lb.  Fancy  Prunes  or  1  pkg.  Liza  Pancake 

Flour   15 

Total  for  all  iiiic-Iinns«'d  .fS.OO 

SEXD     FOR      OIR      MOXEY-S.V  VIXG 

C  \T.lI.OGUE  OX  GROCERIES 

Frenrli   Castile   Soap,    per   bar  $0.30 

Stra\\  berry  ,Iam,  large  jars,  each  20 

3  cans  Carnation  Milk  for   2.5 

Tomatoes.    2    cans    Inc.;    dozen  J)0 

Sugar  Com.  2  cans  15c:  dozen   90 

Babbitt's  Best  Soap.  6  for  25 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  2  for  15 

Sliced  Pineapples,  2  cans   25 

Asparagus  Tips,  per  can   10 

A  Free  Trial  Onler  M  ill  make  you  one 
of  oiir  many  ivell-satisfieil  Customeris. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ACROSS  THE 
BAY.  MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

FREESE&CO. 

Phone  West  25 
1260-66  Devisadero,  Corner  Ellis 
San  Franeisco 


How  Many  Years 
Wm  Your  Car  Last? 

The  oil  you  use  is  an  important  item  in  defiermin- 
ing  this  question.  Your  car  cost  a  great  deal.  Oil 
costs  very  little.  It  is  poor  economy  to  use  anything 
but  a  high  grade  quality  oil. 

ZEROLENE 

THE  STANDARD  OIL 
FOR  MOTOR  CARS 

is  the  best  automobile  oil  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  can  make — produced  after  40  years 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  oils  for  hundreds 
of  different  purposes  and  backed  by  the  Company's 
long  established  quality  guarantee.  You  can  rely  on 
Zerolene  with  absolute  confidence.  It  it  giving 
satisfactory  service  to  thousands  of  motorists. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
our  nearest  agency  about  de- 
livery in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERA.BLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Tio.  5539 — Misses'  Costume.  Witliout 
lining,  having  long  one-piece  sleeves 
perforated  for  short  sleeves,  adjustable 
shield,  high  waistline  and  attached 
two-piece  skirt.  Width  around  lower 
edge  about  IV2  yards.  Sizes  14.  16,  18 
and  20  years.  Size  16  requires  4 
yards  36-inch  material,  with  %  yard 
18-inch  lace  for  shield  and  standing 
collar.     Price,    1.5  cents. 

No.  5««3 — I.,ady'M  Waist.  Without 
lining,  having  adjustable  shield  and 
long  one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for 
short  sleeves.  Sizes  32,  34.  36,  38,  40 
and  42  bust.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards 
36-inch  material,  %  yard  27-inch  con- 
trasting material  for  collar  and  front, 
and  %  yard  18-incli  lace  for  shield  and 
standing  coll.ar.     Price.  15  cents. 

No.  5544 — Maternity  Dress.  Without 
lining,  having  long  one-piece  sleeves 
perforated  for  short  sleeves,  adjustable 
shield,  high  waistline  and  attached 
three-piece  skirt  in  regulation  or  short- 
er length;  length  of  skirt  in  front 
from  natural  waistline  42,  back  44 
inches;  perforated  for  40  inches  front, 
42  inches  back.  Width  around  lower 
edge  about  1%  yard.3.  Sizes  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size  36  re- 
quires 4%  yards  44-inch  material,  with 
%  yard  18-inch  lace  for  shield  and 
standing  collar.     Price,   15  cents. 

No.  5400 — Misses'  Coat.  Having  one- 
piece  sleeves,  turned  back  at  lower 
edge  to  form  cufts;  length  at  center 
back  from  neck  to  lower  edge.  42 
inches.  Sizes  14.  16.  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  SV*  yards  54-tnch  ma- 
terial.    Price    I.')  cents. 

No.  .-ilSO — Misses'  Waist.  With  lin- 
ing having  high  or  open  neck  and 
long  one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for 
shorter  length  (which  may  be  omit- 
ted). Closing  to  left  of  center-front. 
Sizes  14.  16.  18  and  20  years.  As  illus- 
trated, size  16  requires  1%  yards  36- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  18-inch  net. 
Price,   15  cents. 


.•5214 — Misses'     Apron.  Width 

around  lower  edge  about  1?4  yard. 
Sizes  14,  16,  IS  and  20  years.  Size  16 
reciuires  314  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price,   10  cents. 

Ko.  4311 — Misses'  Kimono.  Having 
full  length  sleeves  or  cap-sleeves. 
Sizes  14.  16  and  18  years.  Size  16  re- 
quires 4  yards  material  36  inclies  wide 
with  2  yards  contrasting  material  for 
bands.     Price.  cents. 

No.  55(i5 — I.n'.iy's  Jacket.  Having 
sleeves  combined  witli  body  and  with 
notched  or  sliaivl  collar.  Lensth  of 
jacket  at  center-back  from  neck  to 
lower  edge,  2T,\i  inches.  Sizes  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  bust.  Size  36  re- 
quires 1%  .vards  54 -inch  material. 
Price.   15  cent.s. 

\o.  3034 — Boy's  Coat.  Having  rolling 
collar  and  two  -  seam  sleeves  with 
turn-back  cuffs.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  Size  8  requires  1  yards 
54-in<h   material.     Price,    15  cents. 

No.  4S37 — Girl's  Dress.  Having  one- 
piece  sleeves  perforated  for  shorter 
length.  Detachable  shield  and  at- 
tached side-plaited  skirt.  Siz.  s  1.  6.  S, 
10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  3% 
yards  36-Inch  material.    Price,  15  cent.s. 

No.  4312 — Cliiid's  Muht  Dress.  Hav- 
ing two  stylos  of  sleeves.  Pattern  is 
cut  in  three  sizes — V4,  1  and  2  years. 
Size  1  requires  2'4  yards  36-incli  ma- 
terial, or  314  yards  27-inch  material. 
Price,   10  cents. 

No.  5fll« — l..ady's  Costume.  Without 
lining,  having  high,  round,  square  or 
V-shaped  neck,  high  waistline,  long 
one-piece  sleeves  in  one  with  body  and 
perforated  for  short  sleeves  in  either 
of  two  lengths.  Attached  two-piece 
skirt  in  regulation  or  shorter  length. 
Lower  front  edge  of  skirt  straight  or 
rounded.  Suitable  for  flouncing.  Width 
around  lower  edge  about  1%  yard. 
Sizes  32.  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust. 
Size  36  requires  5%  yards  36-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,   15  cents. 


Address  all  pattern  orden  to  Household  Uepartinrut,  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Bear.tt    BI'J;;.,   Sau    Frunciaco,  Calif. 


Co-Operative  Laundry  Lightens  Work 


/^O-OPER.ATIOX  of  all  kinds  is 
helping  the  farmer,  and  one  of  the 
best  kinds  is  co-operative  laundrying 
to  take  the  burden  of  "blue  Monday" 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  farmer's 
wife.  There  is  such  a  laundry  at  Chat- 
field,  Minn.,  which  a  recent  news  letter 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture speaks  of.  A  co-operative  laun- 
dry is  either  planned  or  in  operation 
as  a  part  of  the  Riverdale  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery,  Riverdale,  Cal. 

The  laundry  at  Chatfield  is  op- 
erated in  connection  with  a  co-opera- 


tive creamery  and  manned  by  the 
same  officers  and  directors.  The 
two  companies  are  run  separately,  the 
laun<lry  paying  a  reasonable  rental 
to  the  creamery  for  the  use  of  a  part 
of  the  building.  Modern  laundry 
machinery  was  installed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $2,600  and  an  experienced 
laundry  worker  employed  as  super- 
intendent. Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  farmers.  During 
the  first  year  of  operation,  which  has 
just  closed,  the  receipts  were  $.'j,40:i. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  this  was  paid 


out  for  wages.  A  10  per  cent  divi- 
dend to  patrons  was  declared  and 
6  per  cent  additional  to  stockholders. 

Chatfield  is  only  a  small  village  and 
the  laundry  is  almost  purely  an  opem 
country  proposition.  Coarse  clothing 
of  all  sorts — overalls,  rugs,  bed 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  finer  fabrics 
— are  handled  at  a  charge  of  five 
cents  per  pound  for  washing  and 
ironing.  An  extra  charge  is  made  for 
ironing  fancy  pieces  by  hand. 


Farm  Produce  by  Parcel  Post 

The  parcel  post  for  farm  produce 
seems  to  be  taking  in  Missouri,  j"udg- 
ing  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  post- 
master for  benefit  of  residents.  This 
contains  a  list  of  150  names  of  farmers 
who  have  applied  for  privilege  to 
ship  in  farm  product.  After  each 
name  is  a  list  of  goods  offered  for  sale. 
For  example,  one  man  offers  eggs, 
chickens,  vegetables,  and  in  season, 
apples,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  dewberries,  peaches, 
grapes  and  plums.  The  next  man 
offers  eggs  in  24  or  .30  dozen  cases 
and  the  one  just  below  only  eggs. 
Then  the  fourth  offers  white  clover 
honey  in  five-pound  pails;  a  fifth  but- 
ter, eggs,  pickles,  catsup,  farm 
produce  and  fruits;  and  a  sixth  ju^t 
farm  produce.  Some  specify  amour.ts, 
as  10  dozen  eggs  per  week  and  but- 
ter 30  cents  a  pound  the  year  round. 
The  consumer  has  a  great  lot  of 
goods  to  select  from. 

On  this  blank  is  an  inquiry  blank 
to  be  used  by  the  consumer.  It  has 
space  for  address  of  farmer,  then: 
Please    send    me    information  and 

prices  of  the  following:    dozen 

eggs,    pounds  honey,    pounds 

butter,    honey;    farm  products. 

poultry  and  other  articles  as  follows: 
*  *  *  Please  let  me  know  how 
much  you  can  send  me  daily  or 
weekly,  properly  packed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, via  United  States  Parcel  Post. 
Then  comes  address  of  prospective 
customer. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  to  brine 
the  producer  in  touch  with  the  con- 
sumer Opportunity  for  c.  o.  d.  ship- 
ments (collect  on  delivery")  is  given 
by  paying  a  fee  of  10  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  postage.  The  goods 
have  to  be  so  packed  as  to  arrive 
safely  and  without  damage  to  other 
parcels. 


To  Preserve  a  Husband 

Select  with  care;  the  very  young 
and  green  varieties  take  longer  to  pre- 
pare, but  are  often  excellent  when 
done;  those  too  crusty  take  a  long 
time  to  cook  tender.  One  neither 
hard  nor  yet  very  soft  will  give  best 
satisfaction. 

Do  not  keep  in  a  pickle,  nor  in  hot 
water,  for  even  a  little  while,  as  this 
toughens  the  fiber,  retards  the  cook- 
ing and  often  spoils  the  result.  Never 
prick  to  test  for  tenderness;  this 
leaves  a  mark,  and  they  are  never  so 
smooth  afterward. 

Even  the  poorer  varieties  may  be 
made  sweet  and  tendc  by  the  fol- 
lowing method:  Wrap  in  a  mantle 
of  charity  and  keep  warm  over  a 
steady  fire  of  loving  domestic  devo- 
tion; garnish  with  patience,  well 
sweetened  with  smiles,  and  flavored 
with  kisses  to  taste.  Serve  with 
peaches  and  cream.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, they  will  keep  for  years. 


Send  flfi  for 
Only  tpl.llll  this 

Comfortable  Rocher 


Price  $12.50 
Freight  Prepaid 

One  Dollar  Down 
50c  a  Week,  or  $2  a  Monthi 
WhiehcTer  You  Prefer. 

This  rocker  is   large  and  roomy 
of    beautiful    material    and  desiga 
and  the  best  of  workmanship.  1 
would    cost    {15.00    anywhere  eh 
and  you  can't  buy  a  more  omfc 
able  rocker  at  any  price. 

Our  furniture  lasts  a  lifetime.  W 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Kxamin< 
this  rocker,  if  not  satisfied  return  i 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  wi' 
be  returned  to  you  without  Quest. 

Slip  $1.00  in  an  envelope  to-d 
mail  it  to  us,  stating  whether  ym 
wish  to  pay  the  balance  in  weekl:i 
or    monthly  in- 
stallments, and 
we  will  ship  the 
chair,  freight 
prepaid,  the  day 
we  receive  your 
order. 

Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co.,  Inc., 

16th  and  Jefferson  St^. 
Oakland,  fal. 


Many  o<her 
NlyleM  at  all 
p  r  1  c-  e  n.  .\  1  1 1 
kinds  of  nlrli- 
er  furniture. 
Srnd  for  free 
eataloK. 


Shaw  Bunch  Rakes 

Made  especially  for  heavy  work 
that  no  other  rakes  are  fit  fctr. 
Primarily  made  to  bunch  hay  out 
of  wind-rows,  also  to  do  any 
heavy  work  such  as  raking  corn- 
stalks, sage  brush,  etc 
High  wheels,  rigid  teeth,  strong 
rigid  frame. 

Oescriptive  Literature  on  Requcit 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Manufacturera 

52  N.  CAUFORNIA  ST. 
Stockton,  California 


When  annnerlne  advertlnrmentu,  pie'' 
mention   "  Orchard   and  Farm." 


GROCERIES  BY  MAIL 

Buy  from  Black's  and  save  the  middlemen's  profits.  We  purchase  by 
the  carload  from  manufacturers  and  sell  direct  to  housewives  througliout 
California. 

Two  distributing  points  insure  you  prompt  delivery  and  cheap  frp'fht 
Write  to  either  store  for  catalog.    Mention  this  paper. 

Blacks  Pkg.  Co.  San  Jose,  California 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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"*HE  Innnilry  l>i-li>K  suBBfsle*;!  by  many  houseTCives  this  month  are  so  interest- 
ing anil  practical  that  «e  are  sure  that  they  will  be  very  profitable  to  all 
'   ot  our  renders.    The  household  exchange  is  geitins  more  helpfnl  and  val- 
ble  every  month. 

Por  the  June  issae  the  -very  important  subject  of  Hot  Weather  Sos^estionN 
to  be  taken  up.  Any  suggestion  that  makes  for  comfort  or  convenience  dar- 
g  the  hot  summer  will  be  received;  how  to  keep  the  house  cool,  the  baby  cool 
d  healthy,  the  food  from  spoiling,  how  to  prepare  the  summer  meals,  etc.,  all 
mid  come  under  the  above  subject.  Suitable  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  most 
Ipful  suggestions. 

The  follo'jvinii  rules  must  be  observed  in  writing  for  this  department: 
Suggestions  must  not  contain  more  than  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  ana  sign  name  and 
Idress  after  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person.  Do  not 
nd  a  letter  with  your  suggestions.    The  suggestion  itself  Is  enongh. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions,  whether  or  not 
ey  win  a  prize. 

This  contest  is  not  confined  to  California  alone,  but  Is  open  to  "Orchard  and 
irm"  snbscribers  in  any  State. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to  Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
;arst  buil'iliug,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Household  Exchange 


-  2.00 


1.75 


The  names  of  the  five  whose  sug- 
stions  seemed  of  the  highest  value, 
d  the  awards  they  were  given  for 
me,  follow: 

rst  prize  (Mrs.  Frank  Swan- 
son,  Fallon,  Cal.)— Twenty- 
six-piece  silver  set  $8.00 

cond  prize  (Mrs.  J.  Leutholtz, 
Birds  Landing,  Cal.)— Set  of 
six  silver  tablespoons  and  six 

teaspoons  ^-O*^ 

lird  prize  (Mrs.  P.  J.  Anderson, 
Conrad,  Mont.)— Set  of  six  sil- 
ver knives  and  forks  3.50 

)urth  prize  (Mrs.  Ida  M.  Rob- 
inson, Helena.  Mont.)— Silver 
sugar  shell  and  butter  knife- 
fth  prize  (Frances  Joseph, 
Quincy,  Cal.)— Food  chopper- 
We  hope  to  use  some  of  the  other 
cellent  suggestions  upon  laundry 
Ips  later.  The  prize  suggestions  re- 
rred  to  just  above  are  given  here- 
th: 

Removing  Stains. 
Pour  clear  boiling  water  through 
ffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  fruit  stains;  rub 
oking  molasses  into  grass  stains; 
ak  blood  stains  in  cold  water;  dis- 
)lve  a  teaspoonful  of  oxalic  acid 
ystals  in  a  cupful  of  boiling  water 
iron  rust  spots,  and  rinse  thor- 
ighly;  for  mildew  make  a  solution 
chloride  of  lime  and  water  and 
rain  and  then  soak  the  garment  and 
It  in  sun.  Medicine  stains  should  be 
et  with  alcohol  and  iodine  with 
loroform.  Fresh  ink  should  be 
aked  in  sweet  milk  and  if  not  en- 
rely  removed,  boil  in  oxalic  acid  so- 
tion,  not  too  strong.— MRS. 
RANK  SWANSON. 

Cleaning  Fluid. 
To  one  quart  of  deodorized  benzine 
Id  one  ounce  of  alcohol  and  one- 
ghth  of  an  ounce  each  of  bay  rum, 
1  of  wintergreen,  ammonia,  chloro- 
irm,  sulphuric  ether  and  one-eighth 
a  dram  of  borax.    Do  not  work 
!ar  fire.    This  I  find  the  best  I  have 
ed  and  will  not  injure  the  most 
licate   colors   in    fabrics.  Feathers 
id  other  things  that  could  not  be 
ashed  in  water  can  be  washed  in 
Ms.— MRS.  J.  LEUTHOLTZ. 
Washing  Fluid  Saves  Rubbing. 
Try  this  labor-saving  washing  fluid 
)r  your  weekly  washings:  Dissolve 
ne  can  lye  in  two  quarts  soft  water, 
/hen  cool  skim  and  add  one  pound 
Isoda,  one  ounce  salts  of  tartar  and 
)ur  ounces  of  borax,  and  place  in 
uit  jar  or  jug.    Use  five  tablespoon- 
Is  fluid-  and  a  half-bar  of  soap  in 
alf-boiler  of  water.    Let  clothes  boil 
venty  minutes  and,  unless  very  dirty, 
ley  will  need   no   rubbing.  Rinse 
loroughly,  blue,   and   by   the  time- 
our  first  lot  is  on  the  line  a  second 
ne  will  be  ready  for  rinsing.    I  have 
sed  this  fluid  for  ten  years  and  know 
will  not  wear  the  clothes  as  much 
s  rubbing.    I  put  my  best  clothes  in 
le  prepared  water  the  previous  eve- 
i'lg,  so  when  breakfast  is  over  they 


rinsmg.- 


are  clean  and  ready  for 
MRS.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Good  Cold  Starch. 

Dissolve  two  teaspoonfuls  of  starch 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  borax  in  one 
cup  of  water;  in  another  cupful  of 
water  make  strong  soap  suds  with 
any  white  soap,  Castile  preferable. 
Strain  through  a  cloth  the  cup  of 
starch  and  borax  into  the  cup  of  soap 
suds.  Add  bluing  to  suit.  Dip  the 
goods  to  be  starched  several  times, 
wring  out  and  spread  out  and  you  can 
iron  in  twenty  minutes  if  desired.  If 
extra  gloss  for  collars  and  cuffs  is 
wanted,  rub  the  foam  from  the  soap 
suds  on  them  after  ironing  and  iron 
again.— MRS.  IDA  M.  ROBINSON. 
How  to  Wash  a  Door  Panel. 

Very  frequently  lace  door  panels 
shrink  after  washing  them,  making  it 
impossible  to  use  them  again.  To 
prevent  this,  after  removing  the  panel 
from  the  glass  door,  wash  the  glass, 
wash  and  starch  the  lace,  slip  in  the 
rods  immediately  and  replace  the 
panel  on  the  door.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  pull  the  lace  straight,  tack- 
ing down  the  sides  if  necessary  with 
thumb  tacks,  and  then  allow  to  dry 
upon  the  door.  This  gives  much  bet- 
ter results  than  to  launder  in  the 
usual  manner.— FRANCES  JOSEPH. 


Cure  for  Snake  Bite 

Will  some  of  the  sisters  please 
write  in  some  remedies  for  snake 
bites?  There  are  quite  a  few  in  the 
hills  here,  namely,  rattlesnakes,  red 
racers,  king  or  corral  snakes  and  the 
common  gopher  snakes.  I  fear  for 
the  bare  footed  youngsters  these  hot 
days. — Mrs.  C.  L.  J.,  Soledad. 

In  order  to  suggest  a  remedy  while 
waiting  for  replies  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  preventing  serious 
effects  from  snake  bites,  we  will  sug- 
gest the  use  of  permanganate  of 
potash  crystals,  which  are  quite  ef- 
fective. These  are  more  effective 
than  whisky,  which  generally  bites 
harder  than  the  snake  itself.  Perman- 
ganate crystals  can  be  secured  at  any 
drug  store  and  are  so  convenient  that 
they  can  be  carried  everywhere  in 
vest  pocket  or  otherwise,  taking  up 
so  little  space  that  they  will  be  un- 
noticed. When  a  snake  bites,  slit  the 
wound  crosswise  with  pen  knife  to 
let  blood  carry  out  poison  and  insert 
a  crystal  or  so  to  burn  out  any  poison 
that  is  left.  Also  bind  the  injured 
member  tightly  above  the  wound  to 
prevent  the  poison  from  being  car- 
ried up  into  the  general  circulation. 
We  will  welcome  word  of  other  treat- 
ment, or  better  ways  of  accomplishing 
this. 

Besides  the  many  faults  of  whisky 
and  its  inferiority  to  permanganate 
as  a  cure  for  snake  bites,  many  per- 
sons who  carry  it  for  protection  soon 
get  to  think  more  about  it  than  they 
do  about  the  snakes  it  is  supposed  to 
protect  from  and  are  worse  with 
whisky  and  without  snakes  than  with 
a  snake  bite  and  without  whisky. 


If  You 

Dorit  Object 

to  flies,  Jirt,  and  germs  tuy 
ground  ckocolate  m  tulk^ 
If  you  do,  tuy  Gkirar- 
delli  s  Ground  Ckocolate 
m  hermetically  sealed  cans. 


D.  GtlrarJelK  Co. 

Since  1852 


A  llhtral  lamfit  vnU  %l 
mailed  free  for  the  asking. 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 
Main  Office,  Post  st.  and  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


Free  Book 

giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  be  sent  to  you  oq  application. 

COULSON  CO. 

Box  F,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
V  y 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
Item.  Immense  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building-  ma- 
terlal.s.  New  and  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows,  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload    Lots   a  Specialty. 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1840  MiMlon  St. 
Near  14th  .St.  San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  One  Mother  Gained  Her  Liberty 


AY,  sti 
»^  the  -i 


•By  Helena  H.  Thomas,  Long  Bcach,- 


rangers,  if  you  want  to  see 


come  over  here  and  git  the  key!" 
sang  out  a  little  old  lady  as  the  two 
addressed  halted  before  an  empty 
cottage.  "No,  it  isn't  mine,  but  I  do 
it  just  for  accommodation,"  she 
added,  after  going  into  her  own 
home,  like  a  whirlwind,  and  produc- 
ing the  key. 

The  house-hunters  were  not  long 
in  deciding  that  the  one  in  question 
was  not  suited  to  their  needs,  how- 
ever, and  as  they  returned  the  key, 
and  said  as  much,  the  care-taker  ex- 
claimed: 

"Oh,  I'm  ever  so  sorry,  for  you 
look  like  back  East  folks,  and  I  know 
I  should  like  you  for  neighbors! 
Well.  I  was  raised  in  Ohio,  so  seeing 
we  were  born  neighbors,  let's  have 
a  visit!" 

She  said  it  so  insistently,  too,  that 
the  foot-sore  women  were  glad  of  the 
proffered  seat  under  the  over-hanging 
boughs  of  a  pepper  tree.  Xo  sooner 
were  they  seated,  however,  than  their 
hostess  flew  into  her  little  bungalow, 
giving  her  guests  the  opportunity  to 
exclaim: 

'"She  is  a  character,  sure  enough!" 

'".As  agile  as  a  girl,  too,  yet,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  she  is  not  far  from 
eighty!" 

There  was  not  time  for  many  com- 
ments, though,  before  the  brisk  little 
body  reappeared,  carrying  a  tray  on 
which  was  a  pitcher  and  some  glass- 
es, which  called  forth  the  exclama- 
tion: 

"Lemonade!  Why,  grandma,  how 
kind  of  you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble 
for  strangers,  and  how  spry  you  were 
about  it!" 

"Well,  as  to  being  spry,  I'm  built 
that  way,"  was  the  laughing  retort 
of  the  one  who  filled  the  glasses, 
"but  as  to  trouble,  that  don't  count 
for  anything,  seeing  we  grow  our 
own  lemons  and  have  them  a-wasting 
on  the  ground.  Yes,  I'll  sit  down, 
too."  continued  she,  dropping  into  a 
rustic  chair  opposite.  "Hinder  me? 
It's  time  I  was  hindered,  for  I  was 
dead  tired  and  didn't  know  enough 
to  stop. 

"My,  but  ain't  I  a  sight!"  was  her 
ne.xt  exclamation,  as  with  a  merry 
laugh  she  pushed  back  her  sun-bonnet 
and  looked  at  her  bespattered  dress. 
"You  see  I  took  a  notion  this  morn- 
ing to  white-wash  my  chicken-coops, 
and  I  white-washed  myself,  into  the 
bargain,  but  then  that's  what  brought 
me  to  California — to  have  my  liberty, 
and  I'm  a-having  it  to  my  heart's 
content,  even  if  I  am  caught  looking 
like  a  fright,  once  in  a  while,  or 
oftener." 

"Excuse  me  if  I  interrupt  you," 
exclaimed  the  flower-lover,  who  saw 
that  the  loquacious  body  would  not 
come  to  a  pause  of  her  own  accord, 
"but  really  I  haven't  seen  anything 
for  many  a  day  that  reminded  me  so 
much  of  my  old  home  as  your  little 
garden.  Why.  for  all  the  world,  if 
there  isn't  a  bed  of  red  clover!  But 
I  never  heard  of  its  being  cultivated 
before." 

"Of  course  not!"  sniffed  the  owner 
of  the  garden,  "for  back  East  we  had 
fields  an'  fields  of  it,  and  was  there 
ever  anything  sweeter!  But  here  we 
have  to  cultivate  it  if  we  have  it  at 
all.  and  I  got  so  homesick  for  the 
smell  of  it  that  after  I'd  been  here 
one  season  I  sent  back  to  Ohio  for 
some  clover  seed,  and  I'm  never  a- 
going  to  be  without  a  bed  of  it  so 
long  as  I  can  handle  a  hoe,  or  can 
see  and  smell." 

Then,  pointing  to  old-fashioned 
flowers  all  about  them,  she  added: 
"  'T wasn't  a  mite  homelike  not  to 
have  'em,  so  I  sent  for  'em  same's  I 
did  the  clover.  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
I've  a  lot  here  that  I  didn't  have  back 
East,  but  you  know  old  flowers — like 
old  friends — are  hard  to  beat,  and, 


brag  as  they  do,  California  isn't  the 
hull  thing!" 

Her  eyes  were  a-twinkle  as  she  said 
it.  and  yet  her  manner  of  expression 
led  one  of  her  interested  listeners  to 
ask  the  leading  question: 

"That  sounds  as  if  you  had  left 
your  heart  behind  you.  Have  you 
children  who  hold  you  here,  or  is  it 
the  climate?  Oh,  excuse  me,  if  I  am 
too  inquisitive  for  a  stranger,"  the 
questioner  made  haste  to  add  as 
grandma  seemed  for  an  instant  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer,  "but  my  only  ex- 
cuse is  that  you  greatly  interest  me." 

"Oh,    that's   all    right!"   was  the 
laughing  replj-.  "and  seeing  you're  so 
like  some  of  my  own  back  East  folks 
I'll  tell  you  that  nothing  but  my  love  [ 
of  liberty  brought  me  to  California  | 
and  keeps   me   here.     And   now,   if  i 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry.  I'll  tell  you  \ 
all  about  it.    'Twon't  take  me  long, 
cither,  for  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
that  I'm  a  master  hand  at  talking. 

"Live  alone?"  replied  she  to  a 
query  as  she  paused  for  breath. 
"Land  sakes,  no!  not  for  good  and 
all,  but  this  v.  eek  Pa  is  on  a  jury  case 
in  Los  Angeles.  I'm  noi  lonesome, 
though,  except  for  someone  to  talk 
to,  but  I'll  make  it  lively  for  him 
when  he  gits  back! 

"Well,  it's  a  long  story,  but  I'll 
leave  out  more'n  I  put  in,  for  when 
one  has  lived  going  on  80  there's  lots 
worth  teHirg,  if  one  had  the  time. 
But  I'll  try  and  remember  my  fail- 
ings and  rut  most  of  it  out  by  start- 
ing in  where  the  children  were  all 
married  Oif  and  Pa  a^d  me  left  alone. 
And  then  began  such  coaxing  for  us 
to  sell  the  farm  and  go  to  Cleveland, 
to  live  near  our  girls,  that  we  give 
in." 

Just  here  the  droll  little  body  be- 
came so  convulsed  with  laughter  that 
her  listeners  joined  in  without  know- 
ing why,  but  as  soon  as  the  story- 
teller could  control  herself  she  looked 
down  at  her  well-worn  and  bespat- 
tered dress  again  and,  in  the  most 
comical  way  imaginable  said: 

"Here  sits  the  mother  of  as  swell 
ladies  as  live  in  Cleveland!  Don't 
you  think  I  do  'em  credit?" 

"Yes,  indeed!"  was  a  merry  retort, 
"for  as  far  as  keenness  goes  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  you  rival  your 
children  even." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that," 
laughed  grandma,  "but  I  fear  I  have 
been  a  humbler  of  their  pride  many 
a  time.  But,  as  I  started  to  say.  we 
didn't  git  any  rest  from  the  children 
until  we  heard  to  'em.  Daughters 
both  have  big,  fine  houses,  and  the 
understanding  was  that  their  homes 
would  be  our- ,  to  go  and  come  as  we 
took  a  notion 

"So,  like  two  old  fools,  we  sold  the 
farm  and  turned  our  backs  on  what 
will  always  be  the  dearest  place  on 
earth,  and  then  went  to  the  city  to 
try  and  live  a  life  that  liked  to  have 
killed  both  of  us. 

"I  haven't  a  mite  of  fault  to  find 
with  the  children  or  grandchildren, 
for  we  were  given  the  freedom  of 
two  elegant  homes,  but.  honest  now, 
a  cat  in  a  strange  garret  isn't  any- 
thing for  lostness  to  what  we  were, 
for  we  were  made  to  feel  every  day, 
by  suggestions  as  to  fixing  up,  that 
we  were  in  the  wrong  pew. 

"Pa  is  one  of  the  submissive  sort — 
not  much  like  his  other  half — and  so 
he  would  put  on  a  swaller-tail,  as 
meek  as  could  be,  and  try  to  act  so's 
not  to  disgrace  his  daughters  before 
swell  company;  but  I  was  brought  up 
an  old-fashioned  Methodist  and  I 
couldn't  git  away  from  my  early 
training  enough  to  trail  round  and 
talk  about  the  last  op-e-ra!" 

She  pursed  up  her  mouth  and 
ended  in  such  an  inimitable  way  that 
her  listeners  were  so  convulsed  with 
laughter    that    the    story-teller  was 


Put  Your  Boy  in  Overalls 

Let  him  play  outdoors  with  his  playmates.  Let  him 
romp  and  play.  No  need  to  tell  him  to  be  careful 
of  his  clothes. 

Get  Him  Two-Horse  Brand 
Overalls 

The  lund  that  can't  possibly  be  ripped,  that  are 
constructed  for  absolute  comfort  and  freedom  of 
motion.  Even  if  they  do  get  soiled  they  are  easily 
washed. 
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Red  Crown  is  in  no  sense  a  new  grade  or  manufact- 
ure of  gasoline.  It  is  the  same  product  which  automobil- 
ists  have  known  and  relied  on  for  years  as  "Standard  Oil 
Gas."  We  have  always  called  it  Red  Crown  and  now 
we  wish  3^0  to  know  it  by  that  name. 

If  you  purchase  Red  Crown  you  are  lure  of  obtainine 
a  thoroughly  uniform,  reliable  gasoline — not  a  "mixture" 
but  a  straight  product  of  refining — the  best  gasoline  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  can  make. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all  dealers  hand- 
ling Red  Crown  Gasoline.  Watch  for  the  Sign  or  ask 
our  nearest  agency  about  delivery  in  bulk. 
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ENOMIOU  J'  JAVING  ON 
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(Ta  furnish  any  number  of  rooms 
lei  any  design  you  need.  Send  for 
Catalog. 

COMMON  SENSE 
AND  A  HAMMER 

*ire  all  you  need  to  build  one  of 
lur  attractively  designed  cottages 
ir  bungalows.    Not  portable.  Ab- 
nlutely     permanent.     Save  car- 
u  nter  expense,  loss  of  material  in 
utting,  and  many  otber  savings. 
\  ou  get  the  benefit, 
e  cut  every  piece  to  fit,  and  fur- 
1     doors.     windows,  hardware, 
lit  .and  aljsolutely  everything-  to 
ike  the  house  complete.     A  num- 
I  led  diagram  tells  you  how  to  put 
t  together,  without  further  expense. 

Ready  Built  House  Company 

184  Broadway  Portland,  Oregon 
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[iOOD  RESULTS 

That's  what  you  were  after  when 
ou  "snapped"  that  roll  of  films — 
hat's  '  your  business.  Rut  that 
sn't  all — they  must  be  properly 
eveloped  and  printed — that's  my 
lusiness. 
Let  nie  develop  the  next  roll. 

bEO.  E.  KNOX 

"THE  KOD.4K  MAN" 

NOT   K  Street 
SACU.VMKNTO,  C.Vl... 
Mall  this  Ad  and  two  negatives — 
'e  will   make  pictures  free.  Mail 
our  orders.     Catalog  Free. 


(SECOND  l>Il>ir 
HAND  MrKMrMlf 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
)nd-hand  water  pipe  and  standard 
crew  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
ow  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 
W'EISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

165  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco 


atement  of  the  Onnerslilp,  Itlnnaiere- 
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.'H*!!  A.  J.  HENKY. 
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5»n  Francisco,  State  of  California.  (iiiC  Market  st. 


forced  to  come  to  a  halt  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  and  then  she  proceeded: 

"So  I  kicked  in  the  traces,  but  I 
kept  mum,  though,  until  I'd  made  up 
my  mind  for  sure,  and  then  I  said  to 
Pa: 

"  'Let's  go  to  California.  We've 
always  wanted  to  go  and  now  there's 
nothing  to  hinder,  seeing  our  money 
isn't  tied  up,  like  it  always  has  been.' 

"But.  ladies,  I  didn't  tell  every- 
thing I  had  up  my  sleeve,"  continued 
she,  with  a  roguish  twinkle,  "for  after 
living  with  a  man  over  half  a  cen- 
tiiry  I've  learned  that  I  can  bring 
him  around  to  my  way  of  thinking  if 
I  don't  spring  things  on  him.  So  pa 
fell  in  with  the  idea  of  coming  here 
to  see  the  country  and  visit  soine  of 
our  old  neighbors  who  had  moved 
here.  The  children?  Oh,  they  didn't 
make  any  objections,  for  they  never 
suspicioncd  my  motive. 

"Well,  that's  how  we  broke  away 
from  swelldom,  and  the  rest  you  can 
imagine,  for,  somehow,  California 
fever  is  catching,  after  folks  get  here, 
and,  say,  pa  got  it  so  bad  that  I  sort 
of  played  off  until  we'd  bought  this 
place  and  I  knew  'twas  a  sure  thing. 
But  the  day  pa  got  on  some  overalls 
that  I'd  packed  away,  hardly  knowing 
why,  and,  after  starting  a  garden, 
came  in  with  a  look  of  content  on 
his  face  such  as  I  hadn't  seen  since 
we  left  the  old  farm  and  sighed: 

"  'It  seems  good,  ma,  to  have  my 
liberty  once  more!'  I  just  couldn't 
keep  mum  any  longer,  but  cried: 

"'That's  what  brought  me  here!' 
and  then  I  owned  up  to  everything. 
How  did  he  take  it?  Oh,  he  just 
beamed  on  me  a  spell  and  then  said, 
in  his  quiet  way: 

"'Well,  ma,  I'm  satisfied  to  give 
you  all  the  glory,  seeing  I  can  swap 
a  swaller-tail  for  overalls  an'  liberty.' 

"How  long  have  we  lived  here? 
Seven  years,  right  here.  Planted 
every  tree  and  put  out  every  vine 
and  shrub.  Hard  work?  Yes;  lots 
of  muscle  has  gone  into  it,  but  look 
at  our  reward! 

"Never  get  lonelv  or  homesick  for 
the  children?"  continued  she,  in  reply 
to  a  query.  "Oh,  as  to  seeing  'em, 
some  of  'em  come  to  California  every 
year — put  up  at  some  swell  hotel  and 
look  in  on  us  daj's. 

"Glad  to  see  'em,  of  course,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  shocked 
at  the  way  we  live,  and  wonder  at 
the  comfort  we  seein  to  take.  But 
as  to  being  lonelj' — you  just  wait  a 
minnit!"  and  off  rushed  the  one  who 
an  instant  later  returned  with  a 
basket  in  her  hands,  and  exclaimed: 

"Look  at  tliese  darling  little  chicks, 
my  latest  hatch.  Talk  about  being 
lonely.  Why,  my  life  is  too  full  for 
that!"  and  then,  with  contentment 
written  all  over  her  wrinkled  face, 
and  eyes  a-twinkle,  again  she  cried: 

"I  struck  for  liberty  and  I  gained 
it," 


Home 

I  turned  an  ancient  poet's  book, 
And  found  upon  the  page, 

"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

Yes,  that  is  true. 
And  sometimes  more; 

You'll  find  wher'er  you  roam 
That  gilded  walls 
And  marble  lialls 

Will  never  make  a  home. 

But  every  house  where  Love  abides 

And  Friendship  is  the  guest 
Is  truly  home. 
And  home,,  sweet  home. 

For  there  the  heart  can  rest. 

— Author  Unknown. 


A  West  Virginia  darkey,  a  black- 
smith, recently  announced  a  change 
in  his  business,  as  follows: 

"Notice — De  co-pardnership  hereto- 
fore resisting  between  me  and  Mose 
Skinner  is  hereby  resolved.  Dem 
what  owe  de  firm  will  settle  wid  me, 
and  dem  what  de  firm  owes  will  set- 
tle wid  Mose." — National  Corporation 
Reporter. 


Largest  distributors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Lumber,  Plumbing  Supplies,  Sasli 
and  Doors,  Hardware,  Paints  and  Oil. 

We  have  a  complete  Mail  Order  Department  for  your  convenience. 

Our  prices  and  quality  are  beyond  comparison.  Take  advantage  of  bemg  awe 
to  see  our  entire  stock  at  your  own  home  by  merely  sending  a  request  for  our 
Catalog,  A  4i  Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

—ALL  GRADES  OF  LUMBER— 

Our  prices  on  Lumber  are  at  aU  times  below  market.  Our  quality  fs  always  up  to 
standard.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you.  Get  our  quotations.  We  furnish  estimates  free. 
We  carry  all  grades  of  Redwood.  Oregon  and  Sugar  Pine,  Shingles,  Shakes  ana  Laths. 
Our  MIU  Is  equipped  with  all  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  to  turn  out  the  finest 
workmanship  in  Finish  Lumber.  Our  prompt  Delivery  System  Is  for  your  conven- 
ience.   One  trial  with  us  will  make  you  a  continuous  customer. 


PRICES  SMASHED 
ON  PLUMBING!! 


Finest  grades  low-down 
Closet  Combinations. 

Solid  Bent  Oak  Wood 
Tank.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome 
bathroom  fljtur?. 

$14.00 

Bert  Grade  High-Tank 
Toilet  Combinations. 

Special  Value 

$1200 

Six-Gallon  Closet  Tanks, 

finished  in  natural  and 
Golden  Oak 


$5.25 


$8.00 

Finest  Galvanized 
21-gauge  Steel  Bath- 
Tubs.  Cannot  be  du- 
plicated at  this 
price.  Also  pprce- 
lain  bathtubs  of  ev- 
ery description  at 
$14.50  np. 

We  guarantee  all 
bathtubs  sold  by  us 
to  be  exactly  as  rep- 
resented. Dur  Guar- 
antee Tag  goes  with 
every  one.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with 
your  purchase  sim- 
ply return  to  us 
Bnd  receive  refund 
of  fviU  purchase 
price. 


$3.75 


Finest  Grade 
Porcelain  Lava- 
tories. Every 
conceivable  as- 
sign and  pat- 
tern. Write  our 
Service  Depart- 
ment if  you  are 
undecided  as  to 
what  you  want 
In  l.avatorTe'9. 
Our  department 
will  advise  you; 
other  grades 
from — Si.23  np. 


On* 

lighe 

singlo 
case" 
ment 
only 
ISc 
MadO 
out  ofi 
select 
California 
Sugar 
Pine. 

Our  stock 
in  every 
guarantee 
and  workmanship, 
member  this  price 
saving  of  at  least  407o. 


is  complete 
detail.  We 
all  material 
Re- 
is  a 


One  Panel  :Mlsslon       ^  7  /« 
Door,  Worth  S3,  Only  «J>  1  »0  %J 

Our  enormous  stock 
of  Doors  comprises 
everything  Imagin- 
able In  regulation 
and  stock  doors.  We 
:ilso  are  equipped  to 
malce  any  design  to 
3rder.  The  quality 
will  please  you.  The 
money  you  save  in 
I'uj'ing  doors  from 
us  is  an  important 
item.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish 
c  timates  and  spe- 
cial design  free  of 
cliarge. 


Sherwin  & 
TTilliams 
and 
Lowe 
Bros.' 
Paints. 
The 
kind 
you 
buy  at 
$2.25  gal. 
Onr  price. 
Worden 
Bankrupt  Stock  Paints. 
Regular      price  $2.00. 

price   v7  A  %^  %f 

Shingle  Stains,  Cfk~ 

all  colors   Ol/C 

Graphite  Roofing  Faint, 
worth  $1.10 

per  gal    O  1/  C 


SI. 40 

&  Meeker's 


Corrugated  Iron, 

per  hundred"  sq.  ft  

Utility  WaU  Board.    No.  2 

grade,  per  sq.  ft  

Beady  Roofing  Paper,  including  nails  and 
cement  sufBceint  for  laying,  0  1  ^/l 
per  roll    «*>  *  " 


$3.75 
2c 


'Izc 


Galvanized    Poultry    Wire,  2-inch 

mesh,  in  rolls,  per  sq.  ft  

Gas  Ranges,  100  different    O*  yf  '71! 

styles    Ot.i  O  UP 

Also  everything  In  Fittings,  Supplies. 
Pipe.  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,  Basin  Supplies. 
Bathroom  Trimmings.  Laundry  Trays,  In 
fact,   everything  In  this  line. 


TDTri?  Don't  fail  to  clip  out  coupon  oTinosite,  and  receive  our  1914  Catalog  A  4  abso- 
lutely  free.    Tou  w.ll  find  it  I'Uh  convenient  and  economical  to  refer  ro  when 
in  the  market  for  Building  material.  Plumbing  Supplies,  eta     It    also    tells    you  how 
our  Service  Department  will  help  you  in 


figuring  out  your  plans  and  making  yoiir 
selections.  It  fully  explains  our  Guaran- 
tee Money-Back  Tag  tnat  goes  with  ev.  ry 
article  purchased  from  us.  This  is  your 
absolute  protection  and  compels  ns  to  sat- 
isfy you  in  every  respect  or  refund  your 
money.  Write  us  for  our  catalog  today. 
It  will   save   you  money. 


Whiting-Mead    Commercial    Co.,      _  _ 
415  East  Ninth  Street,  O.tcW. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Please    send,    FREB,    your    1914  Catalog. 

Name  


City   State 


WHITING-MEAD  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

9th  Street  &  Maple  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Fireproof,  Durable 
Easy  to  apply 


Send  for  free  booklet 
Buildings^ 


mild 

i^ROOFING  ^ 

Hade  from  the  well  known  Apoli.0  Bkst  Rloom  Q^Tanlzed  Sheets, 
and  anexcelleii  for  Ia.*'tintf  sorvice  and  satisfaction,  Apoli-O  IJkst 
Bloom  Oalvanized  Sheots  an*  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Siloa, 
Tank-^i,  CUtem>i.  UoofinK.  Siilinc.  and  all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work. 
Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Accept  no  substitute. 

AMEnCAN  SHEET  AMD  TIN  CUTE  COMP.VIT,  Frtek  Bldg.,  PHUbargli. 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Readers'  Experiences  With  Silk  Worms 


POR  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
^  wish  to  experiment  with  silk 
worms,  I  will  relate  my  experience. 

The  eggs  were  furnished  gratis  by 
the  experimental  station  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the 
worms  could  be  raised  successfully 
on  a  diet  of  osage  orange  (common 
hedge)  leaves,  instead  of  the  mul- 
berry. 

When  the  eggs  arrived  (a  small 
tablespoon  full)  I  thought  they  had 
sent  black  mustard  seed  by  mistake, 
as  they  are  much  alike  in  size  and 
color.  It  was  then  the  fore  part  of 
April;  I  laid  the  eggs  carefully  away 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  On  the  10th  of 
May  by  a  close  examination  I  could 
barely  discern  a  movement.  I  trans- 
ferred them  carefully  to  a  hedge  leaf. 

I  could  actually  see  the  atoms  grow. 
First  the  leaf  was  laid  on  a  book, 
then  I  transferred  them  to  a  full- 
sized  newspaper,  their  next  move  was 
to  a  frame  composed  of  lath,  and 
finally  they  were  placed  on  my  quilt- 
ing frame  covered  with  cheesecloth. 

Talk  about  eating!  Their  appetite 
beat  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard 
tell  of.  I  could  really  hear  them 
chewing.  Every  few  days  they  stop, 
apparently  to  rest,  and  stand  upright 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  shed  their 
skin  and  eat  with  renewed  vigor. 
They  moult  three  times  during  their 
life. 

Their  appetite  was  so  great  I  had 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  my  little  brother 
to  gather  leaves. 

In  the  adult  stage  they  are  about 
the  size  of  one's  finger,  smooth  and 
light  gray  in  color;  very  ugly  things 
I  thought,  but  my  brother  took  great 
delight  in  smoothing  their  backs  and 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  also.  He 
made  regular  pets  of  some  of  them. 

When  the  worms  are  small  the 
leaves  alone  are  gathered,  but  as  they 
grow,  short  branches  are  broken  off 
and  laid  on  top  of  those  that  are 
eaten,  when  they  quickly  crawl  on 
the  fresh  leaves;  then  they  are  lifted 
to  one  side  and  the  old  leaves, 
branches,  excrement,  etc.,  are  all 
taken  away  and  the  worms  are  re- 
placed. This  has  to  be  done  each  day 
during  the  last  week. 

They  must  be  in  a  warm  room,  but 
away  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

About  thirty  days  after  hatching 
they  begin  to  crawl  around  searching 
for  places  to  spin.  I  tied  wisps  of 
hay  on  the  frame,  and  they  would 
crawl  up  the  stems,  fasten  the  rear 
end  of  themselves  thereto  and  wave 
their  heads  back  and  forth,  until  they 
entirely  disappeared  and  in  their 
place  was  a  light  yellow,  soft  cocoon. 

My  brother  put  some  in  water  and 
unwound  quite  a  skein  of  beautiful, 
fine  silk. 

After  they  had  all  spun  their  co- 
coons I  "harvested"  them.  They  were 
inclosed  in  a  bag  of  mosquito  netting, 
then  a  frame  of  lath  and  forwarded 
to  the  experiment  station,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  received  a  check  for  five 
dollars;  not  very  remunerative,  to  he 
sure,  but  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive experiment  that  I  have  never 
regretted. — Mrs.  M.  N.  Wilcox,  Or- 
land. 

Lettuce  for  Silkworms. 
I  read  with  much  interest  your 
article  on  silkworms  in  the  April 
number  of  "Orchard  and  Farm."  I 
kept  silkworms  in  England  for  some 
years  and  gained  a  great  deal  of  ex 
perience. 

For  economy  in  the  enterprise  let 
me  suggest  that  lettuce  be  used  as 
feed  for  the  worms.  In  this  fine 
climate  crops  of  lettuce  can  be  grown 
in  rotation  at  very  little  expense  on 
almost  any  kind  of  land.  The  worms 
must  be  fed  the  lettuce  from  the  be- 
ginning and  the  lettuce  must  be  dry, 
never  damp  with  the  dew. 

Worms  fed  on  lettuce  produce  a 


silk  lighter  in  color  than  those  fed 
on  the  mulberry  but  quite  the  same 
in  quality  and  quantity.  I  have  tested 
them  side  by  side.  I  had  every  suc- 
cess with  my  venture  and  was  trou- 
bled very  little  by  disease.  When  I 
did  lose  a  few  worms  I  could  usually 
trace  the  trouble  to  wilted  or  damp 
leaves  given  them  by  some  one  I  had 
left  in  charge.  Lettuce  as  a  food  may 
have  been  already  tried  by  Professor 
Woodworth. 

I  never  used  my  own  eggs,  but 
changed  with  other  silkworm  keepers. 
I  found  this  kept  up  a  strong  strain 
of  worms,  as  the  care  and  feed  of 
these  worms  must  necessarily  differ 
a  little  with  each  individual. — Eliza- 
beth O.  McKenzie,  Santa  Rosa. 


Silo  a  Livestock  Fundamental 

(Continued  from  Page  One). 

ary  alfalfa  ranch  where  alfalfa  is 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  or  where 
cutting  and  feeding  green  corn  is 
too  much  labor.  A  variety  of  feeds 
is  of  itself  highly  desirable;  alfalfa 
is  so  highly  nitrogenous  that  corn 
makes  an  ideal  combination  with  it 
and  enables  the  cows  to  get  consid- 
erbly  more  nutriment  from  the  al- 
falfa than  they  would  from  alfalfa 
alone;  and  the  advantages  of  having 
green  feed  in  the  ration  in  some 
cases  makes  a  ton  of  silage  worth 
a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  by  weight,  as 
well  as  making  the  cows  do  better. 

You  can  put  almost  anything  green 
in  the  silo.  Originally  the  first  cut- 
ting alfalfa  was  largely  used  and  is 
yet.  The  cows  enjoy  it  and  it 
makes  fine  feed,  though  the  odor  is 
something  fierce.  The  last  cutting 
can  be  used  as  well,  and  in  case  of 
late  rains  the  silo  is  one  means  of 
saving  it.  Very  frequently  rains 
destroy  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa, 
and  late  alfalfa  also  cannot  be  used. 
Rain  is  good  for  silage  and  it  don't 
hurt  the  alfalfa  a  bit.  The  saving  of 
the  first  crop  can  well  more  than  pay 
for  the  whole  silo  and  all  the  labor 
of  putting  in  the  alfalfa.  Likewise, 
the  fermentation  softens  the  foxtail 
in  the  first  crop  and  the  silo  is  of 
big  value  for  that  reason.  As  the 
corn  is  about  gone  when  the  alfalfa 
is  ready,  the  silo  can  be  used  for 
both  almost  as  well  as  not. 

Barley  or  oats  cut  early  and  with 
considerable  water  added,  if  neces- 
sary, can  also  be  used.  Corn  is  the 
ideal  crop,  and  milo.  kafir  or  any  of 
the  sorghums  can  be  used  as  well. 
The  latter  fact  might  surprise  some 
people,  but  the  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  California.  Details  on 
this  are  given  in  this  issue  in  the 
article  upon  the  kafirs  or  grain  sorg- 
hums. 

And  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  making  of  silage  from  corn  or 
one  of  the  kafir  family  is  that  every 
bit  of  the  nutriment  and  of  the  ef- 
fort of  the  plant  except  for  the  root, 
is  turned  into  cow  feed.  Thus  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  nutriment, 
figured  at  40  percent,  that  is  usually 
lost  in  the  fodder  when  shelled  corn 
is  produced.  This  is  a  way  that  the 
silo  boosts  corn  along  in  California. 
We  need  corn  in  California  to  fit  in 
with  alfalfa  and  the  silo  gives  us  full 
service  from  it  all. 

In  building  a  silo,  the  larger  it  is 
the  more  it  will  hold  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  therefore  the  more 
economical,  for  the  silage  packs 
down  tight  the  deeper  it  is.  A  silo 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  32  feet  high, 
will  hold  about  75  tons,  while  one  20 
feet  in  diameter  and  35  feet  high 
will  hold  258  tons.  Thus  a  man  can 
figure  out  by  knowing  how  many 
cows  he  has  and  feeding  thern  40 
pounds  a  day,  just  how  much  silage 
he  should  have  and  how  large  a  silo 
he  should  build.  It  is  disastrous, 
however,  to  build  too  big  a  silo,  as 
the  cattle  can  not  eat  it  off  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 


FOURTH  printing  of 
the  joyous  story 


By  ANNE  WARNER 

Author  of  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary,"  etc. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  you're  a 
Grouch  or  a  Sunshiner,  you  will  want  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  'Sunshine  Jane.'  " — 
Boston  Globe. 

Jane  Is  a  Joyous  Ray  of  Sunshine 


Frontispiece.  287  pp.  $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.09 


Boston:  LITTLE,BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


A  WONDERWAY  THROUGH 
PICTURELAND 

WESTERN.  PACIFIC 

riENVER  R^Dio  cmaast 

Unfolds  to  the  Traveler  a  Magnificent  Panorama  of  Snow-Cappcd 
Peak,  Canon,  Gotge  and  Crag 


Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  Seen  from  the  Car  Window  Without 
Extra  Expense  for  Side  Trips: 


Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River 

Pilot  Mountain 

Mirage  Land 

Glistening  Beds  of  Salt 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake  City 

Castle  Gate 

Glenwood  Springs 


Canon  of  the  Grand  River 

Eagle  River  Canon 

Tennessee  Pass 

Mount  Massive 

Collegiate  Peaks 

Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

Royal  Gorge 

Pikes  Peak 


Choice  of  Two  Routes 
Through  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  between  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  "The  Scenic  Route  to  the  East" 
free  on  request. 


E.   L..  LOMAX 
Aut.   Pas*.  Traffic  Manager 
Smn  Francisco,  Cat. 


P.  A.  WADI.EIGH 
PassenKcr  Traffic  Manager 
Urnver,  Colo. 
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Perfeciion 


"I  had  no  idea  this  Oil  Cook  Stove  would  bake 
bread  and  cook  everything  just  like  my  steel  range. 
But  it  does.  And  best  of  aU  my  kitchen  stays  cool 
these  hot  days.  Besides,  there's  no  coal  or  wood  or 
ashes  to  lug.    Oh,  I'm  delighted  with  it." 

New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

It  bakes,  broils,  roasts  and  toasts — perfectly.  It 
does  all  that  any  wood  or  coal  stove  can  do — and  at 
less  cost.  It  doesn't  smoke;  doesn't  taint  the  food. 
Clean,  safe,  convenient.  Ask  to  see  it  at  your 
dealer's. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PEARL  OIL 


California 


^  Is  a  land  of  valleys  and  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  the 
farmer  are  dependable. 

^  Water  for  irrigation  comes 
from  mountain  streams  and 
a  vast  underflow. 

^  The  climatic  conditions 
insure  larger  returns  per  acre 
than  is  possible  in  less  fa- 
vored localities. 

^  There  is  also  the  benefit  of 
a  great  variety  of  products. 

^  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion into  California  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Write  to  any  of  our  agents  for  Map, 
Folders    and     Illustrated  Literature. 

Southern  Pacific 


International  Harvester 
Oil  Tractors 


The  I HC Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Bicden,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  ColuTaton 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Per,  Spring-Tootll, 
•nd  Disk  Harrom 
Coltivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Eoffines 
OiJ  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


AN  International  Harvester  tractor, 
Mogul  or  Titan,  reduces  the  expense 
of  heavy  farm  work  —  plowing,  disking,  har- 
rowing, grubbing,  harvesting,  and  hauling. 

To  know  the  remarkable  capacity  and  year-round 
efficiency  of  International  tractors  send  for  oar 
tractor  catalogues.  They  explain  all  the  features  to 
you  —  the  compressed  air  starting  system,  the  throt- 
thng  governor,  the  dust  and  grit  proof  engine,  the 
simple  construction,  the  ease  of  operating,  etc.  They 
tell  you  how  the  modern  tr  ctor  has  revolutionized 
field  and  barnyard  belt  and  drawbar  work  — saving 
time,  labor,  and  money. 

I H  C  tractors  are  simple  and  strong.  They  are  built 
in  several  styles  and  all  sizes,  from  6-12  to  30-50-H,  P. 
operating  on  kerosene  and  gasoline.  The  I  H  C  line 
also  includes  all  styles  of  general  purpose  engines 
from  1  to  60- H.  P. 

Write  us  today  for  instructive  illustrated  catalogues 
of  I  H  C  tractors  and  engines.  We  will  tell  you  where 
you  may  most  conveniently  see  the  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Dcnrer— Helens— PartlanJ—Spokue— Salt  Lske  City— Sm  Frtnciica 
Champion   Deeriog     McCormick     Milwankee     Otbonie  Piano 


LIVESTOCK 


Have  You 
Livestock 
You  Want 
to  Sell? 


BREEDERS 

— AND— 

OWNERS 


Do  You 
Want  to 
Buy 
Livestock  ? 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  breeders 
of  pure-bred  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  offers  you  co- 
operation in  your  efforts  to 

Build  Up  Your  Herd 

or  to  dispose  of  j^our  surplus  stock. 


Livestock  is  the  life  of  the  farm.  Orchard  and  Farm  gives  you 
valuable  hints  in  every  issue  on  its  care  and  management.  Our 
new  livestock  folder  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains 
something  every  farmer  and  breeder  should  know. 


Address  Livestock  Department 


ORCHARD 

Hearst  Buildin|| 


N 


FARM 

San  Francisco 
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friedmanjhe  Man  Who         Makes  Homes  For  Million 


Wc  Trust  You  Privately 
Your  Honesty  Is  Our  Security 


1 


30  Days  Free  Trial 
No  Collectors  -  No  Red  Tape 


4 


The  love  »f  a  nicely  farnUhed 

u  ';r^  t^r-^'x^ui  x^wrzi  v.,^::^^^  de. , 

is  no"t  to  be  measured  by  ,J'^,^.e^a  w".^  .^^^^^ 

is  afsf      ::i'^^i:"wl^,'^^^  ^^i^Tta^^^^Jy  r^n°;';s'^^'^  j^ir  .V':i"....t  al...  -iL.t  .t  ...oum  ^  n.c..v  .u.n.s.,ed. 


How  yoli  can  have  an 
Elegantly    Furnished  Home. 

it  has  been  your  lone  and  ardent  wish  to  have  a  home  that  com- 
favorably    in   furnishings   with   those   of   your   more  prosperous 
you  can  cratifv  iu     We  trust  you     Your  credit  with  us  is  un 


FRIEDMAN'S  CREDIT  SYSTEM  offers 
:he  rich  to  those  who  have  hmited  means. 


all   the  comforts  and 


Let  Is  Ship  You  Our  Bis  Book  Free 

below  and  the  day  we  receive  It  we  will  , 
which   cont:iins  the   most  lem  likable 

the  world.    Stic;!  any  i^lic.-js  you  , 

  little  now  and  then.     Enjcy  a  chcer- 

fnT^Vnmrwh'oiJ  paying  for  it.    .VII  tianiactiocs  aic  strictly  conticUMti..!.  We 
ful  home  wiioie  p..jiii»    _    lihcr.il  credit  in  the  world  be- 


Mail  us  the  shippins  ta., 
=hll>    sou    free    this   biR  book. 
b."riai  is  in  house  fu.ni,liin.:s  in  all  the,  world, 
aiit.  then  pay  a  little. down  and 


,  The  Great  Convenience  of  the  When  you  send  for  this 
Priednian  Credit  System  big   free   bargain  book 

sou  are  bringing  the  Biggest  Furniture  Store  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
into  your  home.    You  make  selections  at  leisure  and  consult  with 
your  family  as  to  what  you  most  wish.    Having  this  book  in  your  pos- 
'  session  means  tliat  you  do.i't  have  the  trouble  of  going  into  a  store  and 
buying  and  perhaps  have  a  salesman  try  to  force  you  to  buy  something 
you  don't  want. 


Friedman  Save*  You  .Money 

Remember  that  you  pay  less  for  finni- 
turo  hought  fiom  us  than  sou  would  at  any 
cash  stole  in  your  own  town.  We  coiitiol  the 
output  of  many  large  finiiiture  fictoiies. 
We  buy  our  materi.il  diiect  and  we  sell  di- 
rect. Theie  aie  no  wholesaltr's  iirofits.  no 
letailer's  profits,  no  saUv^mcn.  We  sell 
direct  to  you  and  we  otter  you  the  laige^t 
selection  to  be  found  on  the  I'acitic  Coast. 


Y\hen  we  Htate  that  we  can  and  do  underaell 
cash  HtoreM  we  mean  Juiit  thai.    How  can  we  do 
It?  Simply  bv  usInK  for  your  benefit  our  S."!  yearn 
of    buylnB   "knowledKe    and    our    .^lllllon  Dollam' 
BuylniK  I'ower.  


This  Superb 
'COMFY  RECLINING" 
ROCKER 

only  ^  nionth 


Large,  roomy,  well  raade.  with  a  high, 
wide  back  and  seat  upholstered  in 
black  Boston  le.ithei  -it  is  COMFORT 
itself.  The  seal  is  madt*  over  full 
steel  springs,  the  back  adjusts  to  any 
reclining  or  sitting  angle  you  \Yant, 
and  a  restful  disap]>eariiig  footie^t 
extends  from  underneath  whenever  you 
want  it.  If  you  want  to  enjoy  pure 
comfort  every  day  in  yoiir  life,  get 
this  chair.  $4.95  totah    50c  a  month. 


OLD  MISSION  LIBRARY 
TABLE,  Per  Month,75C 


6  FINE  DINING-ROOM  CHAIRS 


65c 


Here  is  a  comfortable,  handsome  dining  room  cliair  th  it  will 
stand  the  test  of  time.     .Made  of  solid  golden  elwi  with  fiim. 
sliapely  legs,  two  strong  back  braces,  tasty  carving  and  mortiNe<l  P**"  Month 
rings,  it  is  a  joy  to  have  in  the  house.    Hut  our  prue,  golden 
i.aifth,  is  only  $1.15,    Weight  10  lbs.     05c  a  month  for  six 

chairs  un- 


The  Libiaiy  Table  is  the  heart  of  every 
tme  home.  Often  it "  is  the  family  work 
bench.  Tlie  moie  attractive  it  is  the 
stion;,er  family  ties  and  home  influence 
wilt  become.  Here  is  a  working,  friendly, 
good  looking  library  table  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Made  of  so'id  oik  it  has  the  red 
old  mission  fumed  effect.  A  good  sized 
drawer  fits  peifectly  into  the  solid  box 
top.  Latge  ornamcnial  book  shelves  aie 
conveniently  set  into  each  end.  The  wide 
magazine  shelf  screwed  in  across  the  bottom 
biaces  the  table  fiimly.  Top  24xin  inches, 
just  the  right  size.  VVei-xht  about  70  lbs. 
Piice  only  $1>.10.  or  7.*>c  A  .MONTH;  .'10 
days'  free  trial.  Your  money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  you  want  it. 


Greatest  "Complete  Bed 
Outfit"  Offer  Ever  Made 

$1.00 

Heie  is  a  complete 
continuciis-iiost  bed 
that  you  will  b« 
inoud  to  hjve  in  your 
home.  Its  charm  lies 
in  its  pure  simiilicity. 
With  pi'lars  two 
inches  in  diameter,  a 
head  M  inches  and  a 
Coot  40  inches  high, 
it  lias  an  air  of  mas- 
sive strength  and 
li.  hness  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other 
make.  Take  your  choice  of  the  finest 
Veinis-Martin  gold  fini,h.  or  a  be  lUtiCul 
soft  combination  of  cream  and  gold. 


0 

Days 
Free 
Trial 

It  you  want  a  handsome  ple«  o 
furniture  by  day  and  <^ound 
freshing  sleep  in  solid  comfort  b; 
night,  order  Ihii  "Comi.lete  Bti 
Outfit"  for  30  davs'  f leco  i  r\i\ 
IriaL     Tiice  $12.0.'>.  ^I.UU 


The  Mattreaa 

Ins  a  imie  elastic  feU  top  built  over 
Ihc  softest,  finest  excelsior,  and  is  c<im- 
foit  itself.  It  is  diamond  tufted,  hand 
[juilted  thioughout.  u  inches  thick  and 
in  double  bed  sije;  weighs  35  iKJund*.  ■  —  ■ 

The  Sprlns* 

are  made  of  the  highest  grade  oil  lempeied  steel  and  are  supported  aD< 
kept  from  sagging  by  five  he.4vy  steel  cables.    The  fiame  is  made  of  th 
finest  Oregon  fir  vails.     We  have  learned  they're  the  best.    You  grt 
benefit  cf  our  experience. 


Most  Remarkabl  e 
Extension  Table 

75c  I 


WANT  A  RUG  BARGAIN? 


month 

Here's  Just  the 
table  you  have  been 
looking  for  at  your  , 
price.  A  splendid 
dining-room  t  iblc  with  a  4:i-inch  top — a  6-foot  extension 
and  an  x-inch  pedestal  base.  It  is  made  of  solid  Oregon 
fir  in  both  golden  and  fumed  finish  to  suit  your  taste. 
Weight  90  lbs.  Price  has  been  brought  down  to  $f>.'.iO  to 
make  it  a  "Special."  T3c  a  montli.  You  will  be  deUghted 
^with  it. 


WriteM)Hr  Name  OttThisTa^-  Mail 
It  Today  And  Wc  Will  Shep  You  The 
m  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BARGAIN  BOOK 

Karna  


7Sc 


Here's  a  chance  you  never  had  before 
— to  get  a  first  quality  Seamless 
Itrussels  Rug — Standard  Oxlii  feet 
size,  for  only  J'J.UO.  or 

a  Month 

Surface  o.  selected  woolen  yams 
cicely  woven  into  a  l>ciutiful  me- 
dallion center  with  blending  colors 
of  soft  Kveen.  red  and  tan.  Highly 
recommended,  guaranteed  to  wear.  \i 
your  home  would  be  brightened  and 
made  mere  attractive  by  a  new  nis 
don't  hesitate  a  minute.  Terms  T.'ir 
a  month.  Money  hack  upon  deliveiy 
if  yoti  don't  like  it. 


GUARANTEED 

REMEMB'="R  thU  ev^iy  single 
arlic'e  sold  bv  M  FRIEDMAN  is 
GUARANTEED  to  be  cxnctly  as 
retire  :entcd.  You  run  no  risk  in 
any  restject. 


Address 


Surprise  Awaits  You 

Every  one  of  the  above  mentioned  bargiins  are  fully 
descrihefl  in  our  NKW  BU;  MONEY  SAVING 
ILLUSTRATED  UATALOtiUK.  But  they  are  only 
a  few  in  a  thcusand — all  of  which  are  described  in 
this  frteat  book.  Ymi  must  st-e  it.  It  is  oveiflow- 
im:  with  sui  prises.  You  never  have  seen  such  a  line 
of  splendid  furniluie  and  household  gtxids  in  your 
life  »s  you  will  see  disjjlayed  in  its  piges.  Most  of 
all  the  astounding  low  prices  wiM  surprise  you. 
They  will  show  yon  how  to  both  sive  money  and 
you  can   afford   to   have  everything  you  want. 


Friedman's  Great  Catalog 

will  interest  you  more  than  any  story  ot  book  you'Tt 
read  for  years,  and  ITS  FREE. 
THE  FIR.ST  THl.VG  FOR  YOU  TO  DO.  thercfo^^ 
right  DOW.  is  to  fill  out  and  send  in  this  <.lHppiiU 
tag.  The  catilogiie  wi'l  an  ive  ilmost  bt  ft  ro  Jfoc 
know  it.  Whether  you  neod  an>thing  nnw  ot  ool 
send  for  this  book  of  suri>rite9.  Your*  copy  it  i 
waiting  for  you.    Get  this  tag  in  the  next  mijll, 


Send  fbrThis  Bi^  Book-Nuw 


i 
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Views  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration,  Showing  Avery,  I.  H.  C.  Mogul,  Golden  Gate,  C.  L.  B.  Track  Layer,  Samson  Sieve  Grip,  Baby  jCaterpillar. 


Stey-Brae  Ayrshires 
BULLS  FOR  SALE 

From  imported  cows.  These 
bulls  are  large,  with  good  colors. 
Fen:  particulars  and  prices,  address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 


For  Intensive  Tillage 


Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

A  style  and  size  for  every  farmer 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

MaixTB  of  th€  oriffindt  CLARK  diak  karroma  and  pUrw* 

Ot^H  Main  Street  Higgoaum*  Conn. 


OHIO  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

Weaned  ptgs  of  both  sexes  now  ready.  Immunized 
against  hog  cliolera  by  the  combination  treatment. 
Seven  separate  and  distinct  blood  lines,  AU  stock 
crated  and  registered  free. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Blills,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Orchard  and  Farm 

BRINGS 
RESULTS 

The  experience  of  one  of  our 
Classified  Advertisers,  told  in 
his  letter  below,  may  help  oth- 
ers who  have  something  to  sell. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Gentlemen — Our  small  ad  in  the 
classified  department  surely  is 
bringing  us  results,  and  we  find  it 
one  of  the  best  advertising  me- 
diums on  the  Coast. 

Yours  for  success, 
CALDWELL  BROS. 
Los  Angeles  County. 


Write  us  for  costs,  etc.,  or  ask 
for  suggestions  as  to  how  you  can 
advertise  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
fectively in  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Address 

Advertising  Department 

ORCHARD 
and  FARM 

HEARST  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


Wlien  aBSTverlDK  advert laementii,  please 
mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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Senator  Ingall's  Tribute  to  the  Grass 


Next  importance  to  the  divine  profusion  of  water,  light  and  air,  those 
three  physical  facts  which  render  existence  possible,  may  be  reckoned  the 
universal  beneficence  of  grass.  Lying  in  the  sunshine  among  the  butter- 
cups and  dandelions  of  May,  scarcely  higher  in  intelligence  than  those 
minute  tenants  of  the  mimic  wilderness,  our  earliest  recollections  are  of 
grass;  and  when  the  fitful  fever  is  ended,  and  the  foolish  wrangle  of  the 
market  and  the  forum  is  closed,  grass  heals  over  the  scar  which  our 
descent  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet  of  the 
infant  becomes  the  blanket  of  the  dead. 

Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  constant  benediction.  Fields 
trampled  with  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannon, 
grow  green  again  with  grass,  and  carnage  is  forgotten.  Streets  aban- 
doned by  traffic  become  grass  grown,  like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated. 
Forests  decay,  harvests  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  immortal. 
Beleagured  by  the  sullen  hosts  of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  its  subterranean  vitality  and  emerges  upon  the  solicita- 
tion of  spring.  Sown  by  winds,  by  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the 
subtle  horticulture  of  the  elements,  which  are  its  ministers  and  servants, 
it  softens  the  rude  outlines  of  the  world.  It  evades  the  solitude  of  deserts, 
climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes  and  pinnacles  of  mountains  and  modifies 
the  history,  character  and  destiny  of  nations.  Unobtrusive  and  patient, 
it  has  immortal  vigor  and  aggression  Banished  from  the  thoroughfare 
and  fields,  it  bides  its  time  to  return,  and  when  vigilance  is  relaxed  or  the 
dynasty  has  perished  it  silently  resumes  the  throne  from  which  it  has 
been  expelled  but  which  it  never  abdicates.  It  bears  no  blazonery  of 
bloom  to  charm  the  senses  with  fragrance  or  splendor,  but  its  homely  hue 
is  more  enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields  no  fruit  in  earth 
or  air,  yet  should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  single  year,  famine  would  de- 
populate the  world. 


ANSWERS  FOR  FARM  PROBLEMS 
EDITORIAL 

C.VLIFORNIA  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BREEDS 
SUCCESS  WITH  CALF  RAISING 
RAVENSWOOD  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS 
HELPS  IN  KEEPING  CREAM  SWEET 
DAIRY  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  CHINA 
ESSENTIALS  OF  POULTRY  SUCCESS 
OFFICIAL  DIRECTIONS  ON  SETTING  A  HEN 
FIGHTING  "CHICKEN  BUGS"  IN  HOT  WEATHEB 
THE  ELF  BOY  AND  THE  SPRING 
THE  HOUSEHOLD  EXCHANGE 
CHILD  TRAINING:  "DO"  BETTER  THAN  «DON'T» 
VALUABLE  HINTS  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 
USEFUL  AND  UP-TO-DATE  PATTERNS 
SOME  HOT  WEATHER  HELPS 
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Orchard  and  Farm 

keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  it  offers  you  co-opera- 
tion in  your  efforts  to 

Build 
Up 

Your 
Herd 

or  to  dispose  of  your  surplus 
stock.  Write  us  if  you  want 
this  co-operation  and  our 
knowledge  of  conditions  may 
prove  invaluable  to  you. 


Livestock  is  the  life  of  the 
farm.  Orchard  and  Farm  gives 
you  advice  in  every  issue  on 
its  care  and  management.  Turn 
to  the  livestock  pages  of  this 
issue  and  note  the  splendid  se- 
ries of  livestock  articles — the 
up-to-date  Pacific  Coast  fea- 
tures that  every  Western 
breeder  should  know.  If  you 
want  a  sample  sent  to  a  friend, 
write  for  it. 


Address 
Livestock  Department 

ORCHARD 
and  FARM 

HEARST  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Walnut  Advantages  in  Central  California 


-By  D.  J.  Whitney,  Editor- 


There  are  very  few  fruits  from 
iiich  a  person  can  be  sure  of  get- 
ng  uniforrr.ly  good  profits  year  after 
ear,  knowing  that  they  w'll  produce 
fll  and  bring  eveiy  year  fair  pr'ces 
•ithout  danger  now  ard  again  of  the 
larket  bt.ng  overdone,  or  some 
ther  unfortunate  conditions  arising, 
he  walnut  provides  onr;  of  the  few 
nd  happy  exceptions  to  this. 
We  are  s.ire  of  good  pi  ices  and  a 
ide  market;  we  are  sure  that  no 
latter  how  production  increases  in 
alifornia,  the  demand  will  be  such 
5  to  take  all  that  are  produced  with- 
ut  material  sacrifice  cf  price.  If 
reduction  is  up  to  standard,  we  are 
ot  only  sure  of  fair  profits,  but  of 
ig  profits.  In  addition,  walnuts  are 
ery  nice  to  handle  in  practically 
very  way  and  they  are  deservedly 
opular  every  place  where  they  will 

0  well.  Where  they  find  a  satis- 
ictory  location  they  also,  as  a  rule, 
reduce  quite  uniformly. 

Thus  far  the  only  district  where 
;dnut3  have  done  well  enough  to  be- 
onie  of  special  note  commercially  is 
ear  the  coast  of  Southern  Califor- 
ia.  There  have  been  fairly  extensive 
ommercial  plantings  in  the  San 
rancisco  Bay  district  and  in  other 
laces  here  and  there  to  a  still  less 
xtent  nearly  all  over  California,  but 
ie  total  acreage  away  from  the 
outh  amounts  to  only  a  drop  in  the 
ucket.    What  it  may  develop  into  is, 

1  a  way,  the  subject  of  this  discus- 
ion. 

Things  to  Figure  Upon. 

When  a  person  considers  walnut 
ianting  he  has  to  figure  on  several 
lings.  If  he  is  in  the  regular  wal- 
ut  district  and  is  fairly  certain  of 
he  variety  he  selects,  he  must  ex- 
ect  that  the  blight  is  going  to  hold 
ack  his  crop  a  great  deal.  He  can 
gure  that  the  aphis  is  going  to  hold 
ack  trees  and  crop  a  great  deal  also, 
ven  more  than  the  blight  will  aflfect 
he  crop,  perhaps,  though  an  attempt 

0  control  the  aphis  by  spraying  is 
ow  being  made.    At  the  same  time, 

1  right  soil,  location,  with  sufficient 
noisture,  good  care  and  right  vari- 
ties,  the  planter  can  rely  upon  such 
igorous  growth,  heavy  setting  and 
bundant  production  that  blight, 
phis,  occasional  hot  spells  and  other 
linor  disadvantages  can  easily  be  en- 
ured. The  wonderful  bearing  of  a 
cod  walnut  grove  in  Southern  Cal- 
fornia  is  something  that  prospective 
/alnut-growers  elsewhere  should  con- 
ider. 

And  now  what  of  the  prospects  for 
uccessful  production  elsewhere?  It 
5  the  great  central  valley  of  Cali- 
ornia  that  this  especially  deals  with, 
)eginning  opposite  the  entrance 
round  Stockton,  where  temperatures 
re  most  moderate,  and  extending 
lorth  and  south,  wherever  suitable 
ocations  can  be  found  as  far  as  fu- 
ure  experience  will  permit. 

The  climate  is  quite  a  contrast  with 
ts  dry.  very  hot  summers,  from  the 
oast  of  Southern  California,  with 
ummer  fogs  and  the  moderating  in- 
luences  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  too 
nany .  demonstrations  that  certain 
ruits  can  grow  in  widely  different 
ections  of  California  make  a  differ- 
nce  of  climate  a  poor  argument 
gainst  success.  Valencia  oranges, 
or  example,  are  most  noted  in  parts 


The  Famous  Black  Walnut  Hybrid  at 
Yuba  City. 

of  the  best  walnut  district,  and  Va- 
lencias  are  a  great  success  also  in  the 
Tulare  citrus  district,  which  is  a  big- 
ger jump  than  from  the  orange  coun- 
try to  the  San  Joaquin  county  cli- 
mate. 

There  are  very  excellent  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  on  account  of 
certain  features  explained  herewith, 
may,  with  their  wide  area,  contain  a 
far  greater  walnut  acreage  than 
Southern  California  and  as  good  an 
acre  production  also,  which  would  be 
going  some  for  a  fact. 

The  chief  exponent  of  this  idea  is 
Dr.  W.  W.  P'itzgerald  of  Stockton, 
and  it  is  largely  upon  what  he  has 
demonstrated  and  observed  that  this 
account  is  based. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  started  walnut  pro- 
duction as  a  hobby,  but  has  devel- 
oped it  into  a  systematic  study  and 
business.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  district  and  kept  up  on  farm 
topics.  About  a  decade  ago,  in  trav- 
eling over  the  State,  he  became 
greatly  impressed  with  the  walnut 
growing  of  Southern  California,  and 
out  of  curiosity  and  natural  interest 
in  such  things,  secured  scions  from 
as  many  of  the  finest  trees  as  pos- 
sible and  grafted  them  on  the  black 
walnut  trees  found  in  great  numbers 
in  Stockton.  They  did  so  remark- 
ably well  that  he  investigated  still 
further    and    has  become    a  heavy 


First   Season's   Growth   of  Walnut  on 
the  Fitzgerald  Ranch, 

planter  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  upon  walnut  growing  in 
California. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  walnut 
production  cannot  be  a  commercial 
success,  at  least  a  great  one,  in  Cent- 
ral California  on  account  of  spring 
frosts  and  summer  heat.  Walnut  trees 
have  been  sprinkled  all  over  the  val- 
ley in  dooryards,  along  streets,  etc., 
showing  what  they  could  do,  but 
heretofore  people  have  taken  the 
frost  and  heat  argument  a^  a  fact.  Re- 
cently observation  and  theory  both 
show  that  it  is  ill  founded. 

Thus  far  the  frost  theory  has  been 
considered  so  good  that  the  late 
blooming  French  varieties  only  have 
been  tried  as  a  rule,  and  these,  it  is 
well  to  know,  are  quite  inferior  '  in 
production,  no  matter  how  well  they 
compare  with  chance  seedlings,  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  softshells  of  the 
south.  However,  upon  making  a 
definite  trial.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  is  believ- 
ing th.Tt  fine,  tender  varieties  like  tke 
Placenlia  Perfection  may  do  excel- 
lently in  the  north  and  bear  as  heav- 
ily as  anyw'ierc.  However,  the  Eu- 
reka is  such  a  heavy  bearer,  so  high 
in  quality  and  desirable  from  sever;il 
other  standpoints,  that  it  probably 
will  make  the  softsliell  varieties  un- 
necessary, however  we!!  they  might 
do  here. 

The  frost  question  deserves  analy- 
sis.   There  is  a  great  talk  about  it  in 


reference  to  walnut  growing,  but  the 
walnut  is  the  latest  tree  in  bloom. 
Cherries  were  coloring  this  spring 
when  the  walnuts  were  just  getting 
started,  and  the  early  and  sensitive 
almonds  were  far  along  and  well  past 
the  danger  period.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  ten  years  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
figures  that  the  walnut  is  in  about  as 
much  danger  of  frost  injury  in  the 
leading  deciduous  districts  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar,  as  is  the  grape.  That 
is,  although  frost  may  hurt  enough  to 
speak  of  once  in  many  years,  it  is  a 
very  small  factor  commercially.  A 
person  can  thus  get  as  heavy  bearing 
varieties  as  he  wants,  with  as  full  pro- 
duction as  anywhere,  and  frost  in  a 
real  fruit  district  is  a  minor  problem. 

Irrigation  Prevents  Sunburn. 

Another,  and  possibly  the  leading, 
argument  against  commercial  walnut 
culture  in  Northern  California  is  sun- 
burn, owing  to  the  very  hot  and  dry 
summers.  In  actual  fact,  sunburn  is  a 
thing  that  counts  for  little  at  all,  if 
moisture  conditions  are  kept  right, 
and  Dr.  Fitzgerald  believes  that  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  big  central  valley 
sunburn  is  less  of  an  injury  than  it 
is  in  the  main  walnut  districts  of 
Southern  California.  The  point  simply 
is  this:  It  is  not  the  heat  of  itself  that 
causes  sunburn  and  hurts  the  tree,  but 
the  amount  of  heat  that  the  tree  is 
used  to.  Weather  that  would  wilt  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  growing  in  mild,  uni- 
form climate  would  be  normal  and 
comfortable  to  a  tree  having  such 
weather  all  the  season.  This  fact  is 
well  known. 

Although  it  gets  hot  in  interior  Cal- 
ifornia, the  heat  comes  on  gradually 
and  the  tree  gets  adjusted  to  it.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  moisture  so  that  the 
leaves  can  always  be  vigorous  and 
shade  both  nuts  and  bark.  It  is  thus 
a  fact  that  with  proper  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  walnuts  in  interior  Cali- 
fornia are  very  seldom  sunburned  and 
the  nuts  have  meat  of  light  enough 
color  to  make  them  class,  if  they  are 
of  the  right  variety,  with  the  budded 
nuts  sold  by  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Exchange.  Hot,  dry  winds 
in  the  southern  walnut  district  oc- 
casionally do  more  damage  to  the 
nuts  than  the  hot  summers  of  Cent- 
ral California. 

There  is  a  question  how  far  up  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
the  walnut  can  be  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, for  as  one  approaches  the  ends 
of  the  valleys  the  heat  increases  and 
the  danger  of  sunburn  likewise,  but 
certainly  with  plenty  of  irrigation 
sunburn  is  not  a  problem  in  the  mild- 
er parts.  With  this  statement  Pro- 
fessor Smith  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  recognized  walnut  author- 
ity, is  in  full  accord. 

Northern  Advantages. 

What  makes  the  great  central  val- 
ley of  California  such  a  great  walnut 
possibility  is  the  following:  There  is 
an  immense  amount  of  deep,  rich  soil 
of  just  the  kind  that  walnuts  require. 
There  is  all  the  water  that  is  needed. 
The  climate  is  excellent  for  growth 
and  heavy  production  and  the  ab- 
sence of  summer  fogs  eliminates  the 
great  damage  done  by  the  aphis  and 
reduces   the  danger  of  blight  to  a 
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moderate  degree.  Let  us  take  these 
up  in  detail. 

The  walnut  is  a  very  vigorous 
grower  and  feeder  and  needs  a  strong 
soil.  It  is  almost  fair  to  say  the 
heavier  the  better.  Certainly  a  person 
is  making  a  big  mistake,  or  falling  far 
short  of  perfection,  when  he  plants 
walnuts  on  a  sandy  soil  or  a  light 
loam.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  has  an  exten- 
sive walnut  grove  planted  in  alfalfa 
on  genuine,  simon  pure  adobe  a  few 
miles  north  of  Stockton.  It  is  an 
adobe  underlaid  by  the  regular  yellow 
clay  three  feet  down  or  so,  but  young 
trees  and  old  time  seedling  and  black 
walnuts  demonstrate  great  excellence 
for  walnuts,  .'\dobe  is  rich  soil  and 
the  yellow  clay  is  fine  to  hold  mois- 
ture through  long,  hot  summers. 

On  account  of  soil  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  as  a  rule  more  of  a  natural 
walnut  section  than  the  San  Joaquin, 
which  generally  has  lighter  soil.  How- 
ever, the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  where  the  soil  is 
right  and  summers  not  too  hot. 
Aphis  and  Walnut  Blight. 

The  two  big  walnut  troubles  of 
aphis  and  blight  apparently  are  solved 
by  climatic  conditions.  Owing  to  the 
absense  of  fog,  aphids  do  not  occur  on 
walnut  trees  in  San  Joaquin  county 
or  elsewhere  in  the  big  valley  and  the 
leaves  are  clean  and  smooth,  which  is 
a  decided  argument  in  favor  of  walnut 
culture. 

Just  as  a  damp  atmosphere  encour- 
ages aphis,  so  it  does  blight.  Occa- 
sionally trees  in  valley  or  foothills 
may  have  a  lot  of  blighted  nuts,  but 
'even  where  blight  is  naturally  bad  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  by  proper  se- 
lection of  varieties.  Theoretically, 
blight  resistance  is  greatly  favored  in 
the  interior  valley  by  dry  weather,  and 
actually  it  is  insignificant.  If  the  red 
spider  ever  requires  attention,  as  it 


now  does  on  lighter,  sandy  soils,  sul- 
phuring is  a  cheap  and  effective  means 
of  control. 

The  almost  universal  custom  in  in- 
terior California  for  commercial  wal- 


for  the  State  is  about  half  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  even  though  seedling  trees  are 
overwhelmingly  in  the  majority.  With 
budded  trees  on  satisfactory  soil  and 
properly  cared  for  a  ton  to  the  acre 


Walnuts  In  Alfalfa  on  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitxserald's  Ranch  Near  Stockton. 


nut  culture  is  to  plant  walnuts  in  al- 
falfa. Sometimes  peaches  are  inter- 
planted  too. 

In  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  planting  checks 
are  made  60  feet  wide  and  walnuts 
planted  on  the  levees.  The  alfalfa 
pays  just  like  other  alfalfa  without 
extra  work  and  opens  up  the  soil,  en- 
riching it  aboundantly  with  nitrogen 
and  humus  for  the  time  when  the  wal- 
nuts will  need  all  the  ground  for  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald's  oldest  commercial 
planting  was  made  six  years  ago  and 
the  trees  are  now  good  for  about  30 
pounds  a  tree,  rows  60  feet  apart.  30 
feet  in  the  row,  alternate  trees  ulti- 
mately to  be  removed.    A  full  crop 


for  mature  trees  is  well  within  ex- 
pectation on  average  groves,  while  the 
quality  is  likewise  very  much  better 
and  higher  priced. 

A  ton  to  the  acre  of  budded  nuts, 
at  19  cents,  as  last  year,  means  $380 
per  acre,  and  although  such  estimates 
are  strongly  to  be  discouraged  in  near- 
ly every  instance,  this  is  a  reasonable 
and  accurate  method  of  caluculation 
for  walnuts  when  soil,  variety  and 
care  are  proper.  Some  allowance  may 
have  to  be  made  for  price,  but  the 
market  is  excellent  with  permanent 
and  reliable  expectations  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

The  average  man  will  say  that  since 

w.ilnuts  have   not  been  commercially 


grown  in  our  great  central  valley  the 
prospects  are  strongly  against  their 
ever  being  worth  much,  which  is  fair- 
ly good  reasoning,  but  not  conclusive; 
likewise,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  figure  hr>' 
fine  things  could  be  than  to  have  thi  i 
so,    which    is   still    better  reasoniiu 
though  not  conclusive  cither;  but  ti 
facts  remain  as  stated  above,  that  <!o<ii 
yard  trees  have  proved  excellent  in 
many  parts  of  our  great  central  val- 
ley, and  that  careful  and  systcmaii 
investigation    has   demonstrated  ji;^ 
what  theory  indicates:  that  soil  an 
climate  not  only  permits  walnuts  t 
be  commercial^'    grown,  but    fav  : 
them  immensely  in  definite  and  fuml. 
mental   particulars   so   that  it  is 
reasonable  and  sound  expectation  tluil 
walnut  growing  will  prove  one  of  the 
greatest    and    soundest  horticultural 
industries  of  interior  California. 

How  far  it  will  go  no  one  will  say. 
as  that  is  a  matter  of  trial,  and  vcr 
fortunately  a    great    number  of  t; 
Sacramento  and   San  Joaquin  val' 
counties  are  making  systematic  te^' 
of  the  walnut.    Even  in  Siskiyou  ai 
Humboldt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  S 
Francisco   bay   cfiunties,  where  t\u 
have  been  in  good  prospect  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  farmers  are  awaking  to 
walnut  possibilities. 

The  native    b'ack    walnut   can  ' 
found  all  over  the  valley  in  yards  a" 
along  streets,  often  rivaling  the  val'i 
oak  in  growth   and   vigor,   so   e\  < 
nature  invites  us  to  make  trial.  Wlr 
commercial  walnut  culture  does  coi' 
strong,  it  seems  probable  that  it  \\ 
be  important  in  the  foothills  as 
as  in  the  valley.    The  walnut  is  a  n 
tive  of  interior  sections.    It  will  h:r 
to  be  a  wonder  to  surpass  present  pr 
ductivity  of  our  Southern  Californ- 
coast  counties,  but  California  clima- 
is   good    enough    to    have  walnir 
thrive  in  manv  sections. 


Co-Operation  a  Cure  for  High  Cost  of  Living 


-By  C.  Knox,  Mendocino  County- 


Like  stocks  listed  on  a  stock  mar- 
ket, the  cost  of  living  will  fluctuate 
up  and  down  and  be  temporarily  de- 
termined by  political  and  business 
conditions,  but  as  long  as  we  pro- 
gress, personally  and  as  a  nation,  the 
cost  of  living  will  continue  to  rise. 

To  check  this  rise  from  increasing 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
safety  is  the  end  in  view,  and  the 
means  to  this  end  is  simple.  Nothing 
more  than  co-operation  between  indi- 
viduals organized  into  associations. 
"The  seed  has  already  been  sown. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  many 
hundreds  of  co-operative  associations 
established  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  Farmers'  clubs, 
stores  and  granges  are  numerous  and 
are  operating  successfully  from  every 
standpoint  and  are  being  extended  in 
every  direction.  These  aid  in  the 
education  and  amusement  of  the 
farmer  as  well  as  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  living,  and  already  are  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  from 
the  cost  of  his  supplies. 

There  have  been,  however,  many 
efforts  made  to  secure  direct  mar- 
kets in  the  cities  for  the  produce  of 
the  farms.  These  efforts  have  mostly 
failed.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
city  consumer  wants  to  see  and  se- 
lect his  goods  personally.  When  they 
do  not  suit  him  he  does  not  buy  and 
he  buys  only  what  appeals  to  him, 
willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  for 
satisfaction. 

[Our  own  observation  is  that  the 
city  consumer  buys  over  the  phone 
rather  than  after  personal  inspection, 
but  never  mind,  it  is  not  fundamental 
to  this  discussion. — Editor.] 

If  he  wants  a  turkey  for  his 
Thanksgiving  dinner  he  goes  to  his 
market  where  he  can  have  his  choice 
of  hundreds  of  birds  and  gets  just 
what  he  wants,  and  satisfaction.  If, 
however,  he  sends  his  order  direct  to 


the  farmer  he  must  accept  just  what 
the  farmer  sends,  has  no  selection  be- 
yond the  single  bird  that  arrives,  and 
it  may  happen  that,  though  the  farm- 
er may  have  a  reputation  for  the 
turkeys  he  raises,  some  particular 
year  his  flock  will  not  do  well  and 
will  be  in  poor  condition  or  below  the 
average.  Here  enters  the  problem  of 
selfishness  that  must  be  overcome, 
the  spirit  too  prevalent  in  Americans, 
the  "get  all  you  can"  spirit.  To  keep 
his  turkeys  over  until  they  are  ready 
for  market  would  mean  that  he  would 
lose  his  trade,  temporarily  at  least, 
and  rather  than  do  this,  which  would 
mean  the  payment  of  a  commission 
to  a  middleman,  he  ships  poor  tur- 
keys to  his  customers  and  then  won- 
ders at  the  complaints  that  come  in. 
The  result  is  that  when  the  customer 
again  purchases  a  turkey  he  goes 
where  he  has  a  choice  and  gets  satis- 
faction. 

[This  is  true,  the  consumer  wants 
only  good  stuff  and  the  farmer  selling 
direct  too  often  fails  by  trying  to  put 
in  poor  stuff  or  grading  loosely.  To 
succeed  in  direct  selling  only  the  best 
goods  and  best  pack  go. — Editor.] 

Again,  we  have  the  problem  of 
price  to  consider.  To  pack  produce 
for  private  tradelis  more  costly  than 
to  pack  quantities  for  wholesale 
trade.  The  packing,  weighing,  mark- 
ing and  shipping  of  many  small 
packages  mean  added  expense  and 
labor.  The  farmer,  then,  to  secure 
an  advantage  in  shipping  direct  t<j  the 
consumer  must  secure  a  higher  price 
than  the  same  goods  sell  for  in  the 
city's  markets,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  consumer  in  the  city  to 
secure  an  advantage  in  buying  direct 
from  the  farmer  must  secure  the 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  he  can 
buy  for  in  the  city's  markets.  Good 
quality  alone  does  not  assure  trade. 


as  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  very 
best  produce  in  the  markets  of  the 
city. 

The  direct  trade  problem  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer,  of  purchasing 
money  orders  to  remit  to  the  farmer 
before  he  receives  the  goods.  This 
is  troublesome,  costs  money,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
city  consumer  of  "seeing  before  pay- 
ing." True,  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  having  the 
parcel  post  carrier  collect  the  pricq 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
livery is  meant  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  But  then  will  arise  the 
necessity  of  the  consumer  being  at 
home  at  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
goods,  of  having  the  money  in  the 
house  at  that  particular  time,  or  of 
being  inconvenienced  in  some  other 
manner. 

This  will  particularly  apply  to  the 
well-to-do  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  being  in  a  hurry  to  pay  for  the 
goods  they  purchase.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  farmer  gets  a  high  price 
for  his  produce  it  will  be  only  from 
this  class  of  people.  He  will  then  be 
obliged  to  carry  accounts  and  this 
average  farmer  cannot  do,  but  if  he 
does,  he  will  be  obliged  to  have  some 
one  in  the  city  to  make  collections 
for  him,  for  here  again  we  encounter 
another  difficulty  in  the  fact  that 
many  people,  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, belong  to  that  class  of  society 
known  to  the  trade  as  "Dead  Beats." 
These  human  vultures,  living  off 
other  people's  industry  and  enterprise, 
change  their  trade  from  one  store  to 
another,  wherever  they  can  secure 
credit,  leaving  their  old  accounts  to 
be  paid  by  honest  cash  customers, 
for  the  amount  lost  in  bad  credits 
must  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
goods  sold.     These     people  would 


howl  with  delight  at  the  opportunity 
opened  for  the  practice  of  their  dis- 
honesty by  the  farmer  engaging  to 
carry  accounts. 

It  will  be  seen,    then,  that  direct 
trade  between  the  farmer  and  the  city 
consumer  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
There  is,  however,  a  method  whi  ' 
can  produce  most  beneficial  and  sat; 
factory  results  to    both,  parties  ai. 
eliminate  all  the  obstacles  presenti 
by  direct  shipping  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  aid  of  the  government  should 
be  given  to  educating  the  city  cnn 
sumer  in  the  methods  of  co-operati 
now  being  practiced  in  the  rural  di 
tricts  of  the  country. 

With    the    establishment    of  <- 
operative  mercantile  societies  in  t: 
country  well  under  way  all  that  is 
quired  to  promote    the  interests  ■ 
both  farmer  and  city  consumer  is  t 
establish  co-operative  mercantile  S' 
cieties  in  the  cities  to  supply  all  t!i 
necessities  of  the  city  consumer.  Tl 
would    extend    not     only    to  fani, 
produce  but  to  wearing  apparel,  hard- 
ware, household    goods  and  every- 
thing required  by  the  city  family. 

Then  with  these  co-operative  socli 
ties  established  in  both  city  and  coun- 
try the  end  desired  would  be  at- 
tained simply  by  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two,  the  cost  of  living 
would  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum 
and  the  middle  man  would  become  : 
shade  of  the  past. 

(We  would  sooner  bet  on  the  endur- 
ance of  the  middleman  than  oi  the 
mercantile  societies,  for  the  middle- 
man is  a  necessity,  though  oftin  an 
evil.  The  more  unnecessary  lu  ran 
be  made  through  co-operaf  icii  or 
otherwise,  the  better  for  cvervlmdy 
Co-operative  mercantile  societies  are 
a  fine  suggestion,  but  it's  a  man's 
sized  job  to  get  one  of  them  to  run 
properly. — Editor.) 
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Intensive  Pork  Production  for  California 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers- 


may  be  urged  that  the  consump- 
of  pork  on  a  large  scale  is  not 
;ral  in  California,  but  surely  the 
t  amount  imported  from  the  East 
roof  that  the  supply  of  pork  is 
commensurate  with  the  require- 
ts  of  that  large  and  increasing 
Illation  which  eats  and  appre- 
es  pork.  The  scarcity  of  hogs 
lot  be  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
k  men  to  handle  them  properly, 
he  stockmen  here  are  generally 
equal  of  those  in  any  part 
the  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
enable  to  assume  that  if  we 
e  to  devote  as  much  time  and  at- 
ion  to  hogs  as  we  do  to  cattle 
sheep,  an  equal  amount  of  suc- 
would  attend  our  efforts, 
is,  of  course,  natural  that  each 
d  should  have  its  admirers  and 
noters,  who  urge  its  excellence 
adaptability.  The  four  standard 
ds  of  pork  hogs  are:  Poland 
la,  Berkshire,  Duroc  Jersey  and 
ster  White.  The  Essex  and 
npshire  hogs  are  also  classed  as 
hogs,  but  they  are  not  as 
niherous  as  the  breeds  enumerated 


he  development  of  the  Poland 
la  breed  to  the  high  position 
ch  it  has  attained  among  the  pork 
ds  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of 
one  man,  but  is  rather  the  result 

ollmany.    The    refinement    of  this 
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d,  or  rather  certain  families  of  it, 
g  certain  lines  has  been  carried 
far,  and  the  breeders  who  have 
1  responsible  for  this  have  been 
rely    criticized    for  diminishing 
size,  vigor  and  prolificacy  of  these 
but    this    tendency    has  been 
ost  entirely   overcome   by  more 
Iligent  management, 
.'hile  the  Duroc  Jerseys  may  not 
e  reached  the  heavy  weights  of 
over-grown    specimens    of  the 
P^nd    China    or    Chester  White 
;ds,  they  are  so  nearly  the  same 
as  to    be    properly  classed  as 
e  hogs,  and  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
le as    much    pork    in    the  same 
le;th  of  time  and  on  the  same  quan- 
of  feed  as  swine  of  any  breed, 
y  are  prolific,  rear  large  litters, 
are  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  dis- 
ition. 

he    Berkshire    has    many  good 
littes  and   where   excellent  graz- 
is  available  he  more  than  holds 
own  as  a  feeder  and  pork  raiser, 
he  Chester  White  breed  has  been 
d  :ribed  at  length  in  the  May  num- 
of  Orchard  and  Farm.  The  Tam- 
th    and     Yorkshire    are  bacon 
ler  than  pork  hogs, 
he  chief  consideration  of  the  be- 
gner  in  hog  farming  is  the  selec- 
of  the  boar.     It  is  absolutely 
essary  that  the  herd  boar  should 
bjas  perfect  a  specimen  of  his  breed 
it  is  possible  to  obtain,  for  the 
r|^op  that  during  his  life  he  may  be 
sire  of  hundreds  of  pigs,  whereas 
ovv  will  only  produce  a  limited 
n'nber  during  her  lifetime.     If  the 
b|r  is  good  enough  to  improve  the 


ulard  of  the  herd  his  value  as  a 
eder  is  unlimited.    Careful  atten- 
1  should  be  given   to  the  blood 
s  of  the  sire.    He  should  be  what 
cnown  as  an  intensive  breeder,  one 
a|e  to  reproduce  himself  and  im- 
ve  his  get.    The  disposition  and 
Rpd  behavior  of  the  herd  boar  de- 
'd  a    great    deal    on  how   he  is 
idled  from  pighood  to  maturity, 
n  the  selection  of  a  brood  sow  as 
ajfoundation    for    any    breed,  the 
~  stion  of  markings    is  of    no  im- 
tance  whatever  as  compared  with 
necessity  of  getting  a  sow  true 
'  type  and  of  good  quality  and  con- 
f  Imation.  Of  course,  the  question  of 
rkings  will  not  arise  where  breeds 
solid  color  are  kept,  such  as  the 
ester  White,  etc.,  but  among  the 
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breeders  of  Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas 
and  Hampshires  one  often  comes  in 
contact  with  one  who  is  more  par- 
ticular about  fancy  markings  than 
there  is  any  necessity  for.  A  per- 
fectly marked  Berkshire  sow  bred 
to  a  boar  who  is  also  perfectly 
marked  will  not  always  produce 
a  litter  that  is  perfectly  marked. 
A  sow  or  a  boar  with  one  black 
foot,  a  black  switch  or  a  white 
splash  on  the  jowl  or  arm  will  not 
produce  a  litter  that  is  all  marked 
like  the  sire  or  dam.  The  nearer  the 
litters  come  to  being  perfectly 
marked,  the  more  pleased  is  the 
breeder,  but  in  the  selection  of 
foundation  stock,  conformation,  size 
and  quality  should  be  the  first  and 
chief  considerations,  and  markings 
the  second. 

Brood  sows  should  have  a  dry, 
warm  place  to  sleep  and  but  few  in 
number  (not  over  ten  or  twelve) 
should  be  run  together  or  allowed  to 
sleep  in  one  compartment,  so  as  to 
avoid  their  crowding  or  piling  up  too 
closely. 

The  future  of  the  pig  depends 
much,  in  fact,  more  than  is  usually 
realized,  on  what  the  dam  receives  in 
feed  and  care  before  the  birth  of  the 
litter.  "A  litter  well  born  is  half 
raised,"  and  there  should  be  no  im- 
mediate change  in  the  feeding  formula 
for  a  sow  having  just  farrowed  a  lit- 
ter of  pigs  from  what  she  has  been 
getting  during  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, but  after  farrowing  the  sow 
should  be  kept  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  feed,  having  as  much  water 
as  she  will  drink,  after  which  she 
should  be  given  a  very  light  portion 
of  the  same  feed  which  she  has  been 
getting.     If  she  has  been  fed  a  dry 


feed  it  would  be  well  to  use  the 
same  proportion  in  the  mixture,  but 
feed  it  as  a  slop.  The  feed  should 
be  gradually  increased  as  the  litter 
is  able  to  take  all  the  milk  furnished 
by  the  mother.  Usually  at  the  end 
of  one  week,  if  the  litter  is  an  aver- 
age sized  one,  the  sow  can  be  fed 
all  she  will  eat  up  clean. 

By  the  time  the  pigs  are  three 
weeks  old  they  will  eat  a  little  on  the 
side  from  the  trough  with  their 
mother,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  push 
them  to  the  limit  in  growth,  a  small 
feeding  space  can  be  arranged  so 
they  may  feed  from  a  very  low,  shal- 
low trough  by  themselves  unmo- 
lested by  their  mother  and  getting 
the  same  food  as  she  has. 

During  the  period  of  the  early  life 
of  the  litter  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sow  and  the  litter  should  have  plenty 
of  exercise  each  day  or  they  will  be- 
come fat  around  the  heart  and  die  of 
what  is  known  as  "Thumps,"  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  and  is  due 
to  lack  of  exercise. 

As  weaning  time  approaches,  which 
should  not  be  earlier  than  ten  to 
twelve  weeks,  the  feed  may  be 
lessened  for  the  sow  and  more  given 
the  litter,  so  that  the  sow  will  gradu- 
ally give  less  milk  and  have  no 
trouble  when  the  pigs  are  taken  away 
entirely. 

The  correct  weights  for  pigs  of 
different  ages  is  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject, as  there  is  no  iron-clad  rule  for 
governing  same.  A  litter  of  pigs 
from  a  sow  that  was  a  poor  milker 
would  not  grow  out  at  weaning  time 
nearly  as  heavy  as  a  litter  the  same 
age  from  a  sow  that  was  a  good 
milker.     Neither    would    either  of 
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these  litters  make  as  many  pounds 
at  the  same  age  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  feeder  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  feeder.  Much  will  also  depend 
on  the  inherited  ability  from  the  sire 
and  dam.  Even  different  individuals 
in  the  same  litter  would  differ  in 
weight  at  a  certain  age  if  each  was 
fed  by  the  same  man  on  the  same 
ration,  so  that  it  seems  that  not  much 
information  can  be  given  along  this 
line,  except  in  a  general  way. 

One  feeder  who  is  particularly 
interested  in  making  as  large  pigs  as 
possible  will  take  a  litter  of  pigs 
from  a  sow  and  he  can  make  them 
weigh  as  high  as  225  lbs.  each  and 
possibly  more  at  six  months  of  age. 
He  may  take  another  litter  and  with 
the  same  care  and  ration  fail  to  make 
even  180  lbs.  each  at  six  months  of 
age.  Another  man  may  take  the 
same  two  litters  and  feed  them  and 
not  make  over  100  lbs.  each  on  one 
litter  and  125  on  the  other,  so  that 
we  really  cannot  say  what  a  pig 
should  weigh  at  a  certain  age,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  conditions  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Inbreeding  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  known  to  establish  permanent 
type  in  animals,  and  has  been  from 
the  time  of  the  early  history  of  im- 
proved herds  of  swine,  as  well  as 
all  other  domestic  animals.  It  might 
be  said  that  it  is  nature's  way  of  re- 
production among  animals  and  all 
living  things.  A  man  of  wise  judg- 
ment can  inbreed  even  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  being  extremely  careful  in 
his  matings  and  always  seeing  that 
no  female  with  a  marked  weak  point 
in  her  make-up  is  ever  mated  with  a 
sire  with  the  same  weakness.  In  other 
words,  the  matings  should  be  of  two 
animals  of  similar  blood  lines,  both 
strong  and  well  developed,  in  their 
general  make-up.  In  this  latter  case 
the  produce  should  be  an  improve- 
ment on  either  sire  or  dam,  and  yet 
there  will  occasionally  crop  out  an 
inferior  animal  or  two  in  the  off- 
spring, which  should  be  immediate- 
ly discarded  as  a  future  reproducer 
of  its  kind.  Herds  would  be  im- 
proved to  a  great  extent  if  this  rule 
was  practiced  intelligently,  but  woe 
be  unto  the  practice  of  indiscriminate 
inbreeding. 

Line  breeding  is  somewhat  similar 
to  inbreeding,  but  is  not  carried  to  as 
great  an  extent.  It  is  the  mating  of 
animals  along  similar  blood  lines  on 
the  part  of  both  sire  and  dam  with 
occasional  out-crosses,  that  is,  a 
cross  of  different  blood  lines  but  of 
the  same  type,  a  little  farther  back 
in  the  pedigree. 

Cross  breeding,  strictly  speaking, 
is  understood  to  mean  the  mating  of 
two  animals  that  are  of  pure  breed- 
ing but  of  different  breeds,  as  cross- 
ing a  Berkshire  boar  on  a  Poland 
China  sow,  or  any  other  of  the  pure 
breeds  bred  together.  Cross  breed- 
ing from  the  feeders  and  farmers' 
standpoint  produces  in  the  first  cross 
a  very  superior  feeding  animal,  often 
the  produce  being  better  for  pork 
purposes  than  the  pure  bred,  but  it 
must  stop  at  the  first  cross;  by  fur- 
ther crossing  the  animals  deteriorate 
and  the  result  is  the  reversion  to  the 
scrub.  It  is  not  generally  a  good 
plan  to  do  any  cross  breeding  except 
for  experiments  or  special  results  in 
the  first  cross. 

In  the  case  of  pork  the  chief  re- 
quirements of  the  consumer  are: 
flavor,  tenderness  or  quality  of  meat, 
size  of  joint,  plenteousness  of  lean 
and  sparsity  of  fat.  with  as  little  bone 
and  waste  as  possible.  It  is  very 
fortunate  for  the  breeder  and  feeder 
that  fat  hogs  which  supply  all  the 
requirements  of  the  consumer  can  be 
produced  at  less  cost,  and  with 
greater  ease  than  the  large,  coarse, 
heavily  boned  hogs  which  require  the 
better  part  of  one  year  to  fit  them 
for  slaughter. 
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The  Financial  Side  of  Cotton 


Progress  at  the  State  Insectary 


Cotton  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  things  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
as  most  everybody  knows.  The  ways 
of  growing  it  will  not  interest  many 
persons,  but  some  peculiar  little  finan- 
cial features  connected  with  the  indus- 
try will  do  so — there  are  too  many 
peculiar  thmgs  about  selling  farm 
products. 

Cotton  in  one  way  is  an  excellent 
product  to  handle,  for  the  grower 
knows  just  what  it  is  worth  at  all 
times  and  can  sell  it  at  full  price,  or 
borrow  money  as  he  wishes.  The 
average  quality  for  the  country  dur- 
ing a  season  is  determined  and  all 
grades  decided  upon.  Then  there  is 
definite  quotation  every  day  on  each 
grade,  and  a  man  can  have  his  cotton 
graded  any  day  and  sold  This  is 
very  satisfactory  and  it  would  be  fine 
jf  every  farm  product  could  be  sold 
as  easily  and  fairly. 

Owing  to  dry,  clear  air,  Imperial 
valley  cotton  is  very  white  and  the 
fiber  of  high  quality.  At  first  the 
buyers  made  a  reduced  price  to  off- 
set the  difference  in  quality,  but  the 
growers  found  out  that  the  difference 
was  all  in  favor  of  their  cotton  and 
it  now  averages  $3  to  $5  a  bale  over 
ordinary  Southern  cotton.  The  buy- 
ers of  farm  products  snre  are  great 
people 

The  cotton  is  hauled  loose  to  the 
gins  and  is  drawn  out  slowly  by  suc- 
tion into  the  gins,  of  which  several 
are  operated  in  series.  The  seed  is 
removed  here  and  cotton  baled.  About 
500  pounds  of  lint  are  in  a  bale,  there 
being  250  pounds  of  seed  for  that 
amount  of  lint.  This  seed  is  either 
taken  away  by  grower,  or  left  at  the 
mill  and  he  is  paid  $15  per  ton  for  it. 
The  seed  does  a  little  less  than  pay 
for  cost  of  ginning,  including  burlap 
and  hoops  used  on  the  bale. 

In  order  to  do  anything  with  cot- 
ton it  is  necessary  to  have  enough  to 
operate  a  gin  and  the  first  gin  was 
started  by  a  number  of  growers  who 
saw  that  cotton  had  possibilites  and 
were  willing  to  erect  the  gin  to  give  it 
a  start,  .'\fter  cotton  growing  got  on 
its  feet  private  gins  were  started  and 
the  original  plant  was  seen  to  be  so 
good  that  the  stock  gravitated  to  few 
hands  and  as  a  result  every  gin  in  the 
valley  is  owned  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate parties.  The  only  growers'  or- 
ganization is  the  Imperial  Valley  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Exchange  at  El  Centro 
which  grades  and  sells  cotton  fvr 
members  at  $1  per  bale,  finances  cot- 
ton growing  for  members,  etc ,  and 
otherwise  exerts  a  very  valuable  in- 
fluence on  the  cotton  industry. 

Where  some  of  the  peculiar  features 
come  about  is  in  the  handling  of  the 
seed.  This,  as  said,  is  valued  at  $15 
per  ton.  Several  things  are  done  with 
it  and  the  price  of  various  products  ap- 
pear to  be  badly  porportioned  to  the 
price  of  the  seed  itself.  The  seed 
coming  from  the  gin  is  covered  with 
short  lint  which  the  gin  cannot  re- 
move. Then  is  a  very  thin  shell,  or 
seed  covering,  and  underneath  is  the 
meat,  which  is  rich  in  oil  and  other- 
wise very  nutritious,  containing  lots 
of  protein.  The  seed  is  highly  thought 
of  by  dairy  and  stock  men  and  it 
goes  fine  with  alfalfa 

The  first  thing  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  seed  is  to  take  off  all  the  lint 
possible.  This  is  short  and  low- 
priced,  said  to  be  worth  about  three 
cents  a  pound,  $60  per  ton.  or  four 
times  the  cost  of  the  seed.  It  is  said 
about  thirty  pounds  of  this  lint  can 
ht  recovered  per  ton.  Even  then  a 
good  deal  is  left  on  the  hulls. 

Then  the  hulls  are  removed,  but 
they  are  not  waste  by  any  means, 
though  the  least  valued  part  of  the 
seed.  They  are  sold  for  $7  per  ton 
as  cattle  feed,  or  nearly  half  as  much 
as  the  whole  seed.  Offhand  one 
would  say  that  eitlier  the  whole  seed 
is  held  too  cheap  or  the  hulls  too 


dear,  though  the  hulls  make  good  iced 

The  remainder  is  cooked  and  then 
pressed  to  remove  the  oil.  The  oil,  of 
course,  is  of  high  value,  but  there  is 
so  much  more  cake  than  oil  that  the 
cake  from  a  ton  of  seed  is  worth  more 
than  the  oil  obtained  from  same  Be- 
sides, the  protein  in  the  cake,  quite  a 
bit  of  oil  is  left  in  it,  which  makes  its 
food  value  still  higher.  This  cake  is 
sold  for  $28  per  ton 

Thus  from  seed  held  at  $15  per  ton 
is  obtained  oil  and  lint,  each  worth 
several  tmes  as  much  by  weight  as 
the  seed  itself;  oil  cake  sold  at  nearly 
double  the  price,  and  the  only  thing 
of  less  value  is  the  hulls,  which  sell 
for  nearly  half  as  much. 

The  average  3-ield  is  something 
less  than  a  bale  to  the  acre,  this 
average  being  greatly  reduced 
through  late  planting,  poor  care  and 
irrigation,  insufficient  preparation  of 
the  land,  inexperience  and  other  na- 
tural consequences  of  carelessness 
and  of  attempting  to  farm  too  much 
land.  Yields  of  two  bales  per  acre 
are  not  infrequently  obtained  and 
this  is  a  very  reasonable  standard 
to  work  to.  The  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  a  bale  an  acre  basis  is 
$35.  A  bale  of  good  cotton  sells  at 
about  $65  or  $70.  Thus  there  is  no 
wonder  that  cotton  is  popular. 

Cotton  can  grow  finely  over  lots 
of  California.  Labor  for  picking  has 
been  the  stumbling  block  in  produc- 
tion, but  this  is  well  attended  to  in 
the  Imperial  valley.  As  there  is  a 
very  long  picking  season,  it  simpli- 
fies matters  a  great  deal. 

Although  cotton  is  grown  all  over 
the  valley,  it  is  most  popular  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border,  owing 
to  our  Oriental  exclusion  law. 
Many  Chinese  live  near  the  border, 
possibly  looking  for  a  chance  to  get 
over,  and  these  cut  wages  so  that 
the  cost  of  picking  cotton  on  the 
Mexican  side  is  just  half  of  what 
it  is  in  California 


One  of  the  biggest  parts  of  Califor- 
nia fruit  production  is  the  control  of 
insect  pests,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be 
of  as  nearly  perfect  qualitj'  and  the 
trees  as  thrifty  as  our  climate  makes 
possible.  The  State  Insectary  at  Sac- 
ramento, as  a  part  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commission  is  an  institution 
given  over  more  definitely  to  insect 
pests  than  any  other  State  institution 
and  so  its  work  should  be  of  definite 
interests  to  fruit  growers,  and  to  all 
farmers,  for  that  matter.  The  Insect- 
ary has  always  been  active  and  com- 
petent and  especially  good  work  ap- 
pears to  be  in  progress  now. 

The  work  of  the  Insectary  is  partic- 
ularly with  beneficial  insects,  that  is, 
with  insects  that  are  a  benefit  to  the 
State  by  eating  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing injurious  insects.  Devising  con- 
trol measures  like  fumigation,  spray- 
ing, etc,  is  out  of  the  line  or  work  al- 
together. That  is  for  the  State  Univer- 
sity or  some  other  institution,  or  for 
other  parts  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission,  if  it  takes  it  up  at  all. 

The  work  with  beneficial  insects  by 
the  Insectary  is  of  two  kinds:  One, 
work  with  beneficial  insects  already 
established  in  California;  the  other, 
the  introduction  of  insects  not  found 
in  California.  The  Insectary  is  draw- 
ing away  from  the  first  kind  of  work 
somewhat  and  giving  special  effort  to 
securing  valuable  insects  not  now 
found  here,  and  establishing  them  in 
California.  It  is  not  expected  that 
more  than  a  very  few  of  our  most  in- 
jurious insects  can  be  subdued  \vithout 
effort  by  the  orchardist,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  some  serious  pests  can  be 
checked  a  great  deal  by  finding  the 
right  insect  enemies  to  attack  them. 
Every  undesirable  insect  has  its  ene- 
mies and  it  is  worth  while  helping 
those  enemies  along  all  possible.  Per- 
i:aps  only  one  in  fifty  of  the  insects 
imported  would  prove  of  definite  high 
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Rules  for  Farm  Labor  Camps 


Through  the  riots  and  killing  of 
public  officers  at  the  Wheatland  hop 
yards  last  August  the  matter  of  ac- 
commodations for  large  amounts  of 
farm  labor  during  short  periods  of 
time  has  become  a  subject  of  wide 
interest  in  California  and  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  Cal- 
fornia.  whose  executive  secretary, 
C  R  Parker,  made  an  official  report 
on  the  Wheatland  riots  for  Governor 
Johnson,  is  of  great  direct  interest  to 
many  large  scale  farmesr,  and  equal 
indirect  interest  to  all  California  far- 
mers. 

If  accommodations  for  short  time 
labor  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
California  farmers  want  to  make 
them  right.  If  thev  are  as  they  should 
be.  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
farmer  to  have  official  approval  of 
the  accommodations  in  case  profes- 
sional trouble  makers  try  to  cause 
riots  without  justification  Therefore 
in  several  ways  these  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  are  of 
high  value  The  Commission  has 
inspectors  out  who  will  help  in  plan- 
ning labor  camp  accommodations.  If 
the  regulations  as  stated  appear  in 
any  case  unreasonable,  it  is  certain 
that  they  can  be  altered,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  all  the  regulations  will 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory  on  first  is- 
suance by  any  commission. 

A  person  directly  interested  can  get 
these  regulations  complete  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Commission.  525  Market 
street.  San  Francisco,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  simply  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  features. 

The  larger  part  of  the  bulletin  is 
given  to  matters  affecting  fly  control 
—"Swat  the  Fly!"    This  includes  the 


subject  of  toilets  and  fly  screens.  The 
cook  house  and  dining  house  must 
each  have  screen  doors  and  windows 
and  be  as  fly  proof  as  possible. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  toilets 
is  that  they  must  be  fly  proof,  so  as 
to  prevent  flies  from  carrying  typhoid 
and  other  bacilli  from  human  excre- 
ment and  spreading  the  infection. 
The  toilets  must  be  of  tight  con- 
struction and  all  windows  and  other 
openings  screened  The  seat  cover 
must  be  arranged  to  fall  when  the 
seat  is  not  in  use  and  a  box  of  ashes 
or  dry  earth  provided  to  cover  the 
excrement  after  using.  Paper  must 
be  provided,  also  urinal  trough  for 
each  toilet. 

A  rather  striking  rule  is  that 
"There  must  be  sufficient  toilet  ac- 
commodations to  afford  one  hole  or 
seat  for  every  ten  persons,"  while  one 
of  the  recent  I.  W.  W.  proclamations 
only  demands  one  seat  for  every  50 
persons. 

Receptacles  must  be  provided  for 
garbage  and  these  emptied  daily.  The 
garbage  must  be  burned  in  incinera- 
tors, buried,  or  fed  to  hogs,  not  to 
chickens. 

Manure  from  horse  or  cow  bam 
must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Bathing  facilities,  such  as  shower 
baths,  tubs,  or  stream,  must  be  pro- 
vided, warm  water  being  necessary 
for  winter. 

Various  other  requirements  for 
drinking  water,  towels,  etc.,  are  made 
which  need  not  be  stated  here.  It  is 
also  stated  that  "At  least  one  man 
should  be  employed  in  each  camp  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  keeping  the 
camp  clean."  Persons  violating  the 
camp  sanitation  act  are  open  to  a 
penalty  of  a  $200  fine,  or  a  60  day 
imprisonment  or  both. 


value,  perhaps  none,  but  it  is 
worth  trying. 

Most  every  fruit  grower  knows  1 1 
the  cottony  cushion  scale,  wl  || 
threatened  to  wipe  out  our  citrus  ^ 
dustry,  was  itself  almost  wiped  ou  1 
existence  by  a  ladybird,  vcdalia  - 
dinalis,  imported  from  Australia  g 
fight  it.  Something  like  this  caa  |  ^ 
sibly  be  done  against  other  inst  i. 
Some  vedalia  is  always  kept  on  hA, 
now  at  the  Insectary,  to  be  sent  i 
request  wherever  the  cottony  cusl  n 
scale  is  found. 

This  Insectary  has  received  ins  i 
to  prey  upon  injurious  insects  dui  || 
the  past  year  from  South  -Africa, 
pan,  the  I'hilippincs,  the  West 
and  elsewhere  H,  L.  Viereck, 
capable  entomologist,  is  at  pr 
Europe,  attempting  to  securi 
sites  for  all  of  our  serious  sci 
A  Japanese  entomologist  is 
ployed  to  obtain  as  many  inse 
Japan  as  possible  to  work  a^ 
mealy  bug  and  other  insects, 
other  insects  are  being  s«cnr( 
special  correspondence  elsew! 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  p 
is  against  the  black  scale  fro 
Africa.   The  black  scale  can 
found  there,  it  is  so  well  u 
control  of  native  insects,  and 
scale  arc  being  imported  in  cv. 
age  and  parasites  bred  from  ti,i 
One  of  the  insects  obtained  atl 
the  scale  in  its  younger  stages,  Im| 
it  has  an  opportunity  to  lay  eggB. 
the  parasites  we  have  now  ai 
after  the  laying  stage,  the  new 
tation  gives  very  hopeful  proi. 
though  It  is  too  early  to  say  for  V 
tain  that  it  will  actually  prove 
factory  here.    Another  parasite 
black  scale  that  works  like  the  sc  ^ 
ista  has  also  been  obtained.  As 
trol  measures  on  the  black  scale 
more  than  control  against  any  c 
insect  pest,  hopes  that  some  of  ti 
beneficial  insects  will  greatly  c 
the  black  scale  are  held.  Some 
of    Japanese    parasites  against 
mealy  bug  are  also  held. 

Commissioner  A.  J.  Cook  is 
hopeful  that  the  Calosoma,  a  1 
beetle    that   attacks    the  destr 
gypsy  moth  in  the  East  will 
execution    against    our  cat 
Some  have  been  secured  and 
our  caterpillars  greedily,  but 
not  be  freed  until  they  are  bn 
large  numbers. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Insei 
wait  until  strong  colonies  c 
tained  to  give  them  the  best 
chance    to    become    well  es 
rather   than   sending  them 
soon,  or  too  few  to  permit 
and  satisfactory  reproduction, 
delay  a  little  longer  than  a' 
necessary,  it  is  thought,  th; 
much  work  by  distributing  ni 
sites  too  soon. 

In  spite  of  specializing  on  ni 
sites,  much  work  is  still  dom 
tributing  beneficial  insects  all 
California.     This  year,  for 
70,000.000  hippodamia  converi 
our   native   ladybird   were  S' 
double  the  number  used  two 
fore.    A  still  greater  amonni 
have  been  obtained,  only  the 
of  the  season  brought  them 
winter  quarters  too  soon, 
number   go  to  the  Imperial] 
melon  fields     This  year  qui 
were  sent  very  early,  hoping 
would  become  established  a 
ducing  vigorously  on  barley  a] 
therefore  very  numerous 
melon  aphis  developed  stro 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  obtain 
results.    The  Insectary  is  ui 
able  management  of  Harry  ^-  ^  - 
who  is  assisted  by  E.  J.  Vo-':t  ai 
J.  Brannigan.— D.  J.  W. 


The  United  States  is  not  ffi«' 
place  where  a  crop  occasional! 
It  is  reported  that  Italy  will  i 
more   than   a    50  per  cent  yid 
olives  this  year. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


^Orchard  and  Farm's"  Tractor  Demonstration 


One  of  the  Runiley  Machines  Operating  With  Wheel  lilxtenslons. 


If  a  person  expects  to  find  any 
-itten  report  what  tractor  or  trac- 
rs  made  the  best  showing  at  the 
cat  farm  power  demonstration  held 
der  the  auspices  of  Orchard  and 
trm  at  West  Sacramento  May  7  to 
he  will  be  disappointed.  It  was  a 
monstration,  not  a  contest,  and 
ere  was  nothing  in  it  like  a  contest. 
iy  comparison  of  machines  had  to 
in  the  visitor's  own  mind  and 
unded  upon  his  special  needs,  and 
ssibly  his  individual  taste.  As  a 
rviceable  and  profitable  demonstra- 
)n  it  was  an  extreme  success  from 
e  attendance  and  from  the  view- 
lint  of  both  the  thousands  of  vis- 
irs  and  the  tractor  men. 
Each  tractor  pulled  the  plows,  har- 
ws  or  ground-stirring  tools  that  it 
w  best,  or  with  which  it  could  dem- 
istrate  its  effectiveness.  They  were 
t  deep  or  shallow,  or  any  and  every 
her  way  that  would  best  demon- 
rate  both  the  proper  handling  of  the 
ols  and  the  quality  of  the  tractor, 
ich  methods  proved  the  most  highly 
vantageous  for  the  visitors  inspect- 
g  tractors  and  tools  of  any  that 
uld  be  used — far  more  profitable 
an  mere  attempts  to  see  how  much 
ound  could  be  turned  over  or 
ussed  up. 

Site  of  the  Deminstration. 
The  site  of  the  demonstration  was 
1  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
/er,  just  below  Sacramento  and 
ithin  20  minutes'  ride  from  the 
nter  of  the  city.  Many  came  from 
icramento  on  the  Oakland,  Antioch 
Eastern,  which  ran  special  trains  to 
e  temporary  tent  town  where  the 
•monstration  was  held.  Many  hun- 
eds  of  others  came  in  their  auto- 
obiles  and  others  came  down  from 
e  headquarters  of  the  West  Sacra- 
ento  Land  Company,  just  over  the 
idge  from  Sacramento,  in  auto- 
obiles  of  the  company. 
The  land  itself  proved  excellent  for 
c  purposes  of  the  demonstration,  be- 
g  reclaimed  tule  land  sufficiently 
ibdued  to  provide  good  plowing  and 
•t  sufficiently  unsubdued  to  make  a 
ir.  hard  test  for  plows  and  tools.  In 
113  the  land  was  broken  and  plowed 
ep.  Second  year  tules  still  were 
)undant,  but  had  been  cut  and  in 
ost  places  burned,  though  occasion- 
ly  abundant  enough  to  be  a  little 
oublesome  to  some  kinds  of  tools. 
The  land  itself  was  smooth  and 
vel,  the  soil  heavy  enough  to  give  the 
actors  sufficient  work  to  show  their 
erits  and  damp  enough  to  be  nice 
owing.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  a 
w  spot  rather  boggy  that  served  the 
irpose  of  demonstrating  just  how 
eli  the  tractor  could  do  in  a  tight 
ace.  Perfect  weather  marked  the 
hole  demonstration  and  both  exhi- 
'itors  and  visitors  were  greatly 
eased  with  methods  and  results. 
Practically  all  the  work  was  done  in 
pen  field,  for  both  large  and  small 
actors,  although  some  plowing  and 


cultivation  was  done  by  several  of  the 
orchard  tractors  in  one  of  the  pear 
orchards  a  little  nearer  Sacramento  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wanted  to  see 
tractors  and  tools  actually  at  work 
under  orchard  conditions.  On  account 
of  the  great  assemblage  of  machines  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  investigation 
of  makes  impossible  in  any  other  way 
than  by  going  from  one  tractor  and 
tool  agency  to  another  at  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  trouble.  Persons 
intending  to  purchase  tractors  came 
from  as  far  off  as  the  Imperial  Valley 


and  such  things,  then  returned  and 
sent  down  another  set  of  men  to  learn 
what  they  could. 

There  is  considerable  knowledge  to 
be  gained  frequently  on  proper  lubri- 
cation, proper  starting  and  stopping  of 
the  engines  and  such  matters,  and  a 
good  many  persons  owning  tractors 
came  to  learn  what  they  could  along 
those  lines. 

A  tractor  would  start  down  the  field 
attended  by  a  good  audience,  most  of 
which  would  drop  off  before  long  to 
discuss  tractors  and  such  things  until 
its  return  up  the  field,  and  down  where 
there  were  not  many  onlookers  the 
demonstrator  would  let  a  visitor  run 
the  machine  and  show  him  things  he 
wanted  to  know.  Then  as  the  tractor 
returned  to  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  the 
demonstrator  v/ould  usually  take  con- 
trol again  and  come  hack  making  the 
best  kind  of  a  job,  so  as  to  make  a  good 
showing.  Very  naturally,  the  more 
demonstration,  the  poorer  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  as  a  rule,  though 
some  outfits  plowed  straight  on  and 
raised  their  plows  or  changed  the 
depth  of  cut,  etc.,  only  on  the  turns. 
Many  Tools  Shown. 

Some  tractors  pulled  mold  board 
plows,  others  disc  plows,  others  disc  or 
other  cultivators,  subsoilers,  scrapers 
or  some  of  the  numerous  tools  used 
for  the  demonstration.  As  a  demon- 
stration of  soil-stirring  tools,  the  meet 
was  as  much  of  a  success  as  a  tractor 


The   First  Time    Round    of   the    Bacon    Baby  Tractor. 


and  from  other  States,  just  for  this 
purpose. 

If  you  ask  just  what  good  the  derri- 
onstration  did,  it  can  be  said  that  it 
showed  hundreds  of  people  possibili- 
ties of  tractors  that  they  did  not  dream 
of  before.  They,  perhaps,  had  seen 
tractors  at  work  without  thinking 
much  about  how  that  work  was  done, 
or  the  different  conditions  under  which 
it  could  be  accomplished.  They  came 
and  saw  nearly  two  dozen  tractors  at 
work  side  by  side,  with  all  sorts  of 
tools,  and  put  through  their  paces  as 
a  horse  would  be  before  purchase. 
Tractors  became  for  them  something  of 
live  interest  rather  than  a  subject  of 
which  they  thought  little  and  cared 
loss. 

A  great  many  persons  came  espe- 
cially to  ihe  demonstration  for  the 
sake  of  deciding  upon  what  make  of 
machine  they  would  take.  Very  many 
other.<;  who  haa  not  intended  to  pur- 
chase tract  jrs  developed  that  intention 
at  the  gathering.  The  attendance  was 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  very 
naturally  all  of  those  who  came  any 
distance  came  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  learning  what  they  could 
about  tractor  makes,  tractor  methods 
and  tractor  possibilities. 

The  manager  of  one  of  California's 
largest  and  best  conducted  ranches 
came  to  the  demonstration  with  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  investigate  types 
and  to  have  the  men  get  new  ideas 
of  plows  and  other  tools,  of  the  most 
effective  hitches,  ways  to  set  the  plows 


demonstration.  In  fact,  a  considerable 
encouragement  to  the  tractors  came 
just  from  the  demonstration  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  plows  and  other  tools 
used  behind  them  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  tractors  in  moving  them  and  turn- 
ing tlie  ground  over.  The  amount  of 
work  tliat  the  small  tractors  could  do 
was  surprising  and  the  amount  that  the 
large  ones  could  accomplish  more  sur- 
prising. 

As  stated  in  the  announcement,  there 
wr.s  an  official  examination  of  all  fuels 
used  by  F.  L.  Peterson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  Mechanics  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School  at  Davis,  making 
the  tractor  tests  come  under  exactly 


similar  conditions  to  those  found  on 
the  farm. 

Leaving  out  simply  the  pulling  pow- 
er of  the  various  tractors,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  what  could  be  done  in 
other  ways  was  surprising  to  many  ob- 
servers. Of  course,  a  tractor  can  go 
over  good,  solid  ground,  but  the  way 
they  walked  over  plowed  ground, 
spongy  ground  and  boggy  ground 
showed  them  to  have  working  ability 
frequently  unexpected.  The  tractors 
running  on  a  belt,  or  a  flat  surface,  are 
supposed  to  do  excellently  on  soft 
ground,  and  the  round  wheel  tractors, 
large  and  small,  through  design  of 
wheel,  extensions  or  otherwise,  showed 
an  ability  in  this  line  that  was  excel- 
lent. 

Nice  Handling. 

The  quickness  of  turning  and  flex- 
ibility of  the  machines  was  another 
thing  that  caused  remark.  One  ma- 
chine assembled  crowds  whenever  it 
saw  fit  by  turning  in  its  own  tracks  as 
if  it  were  on  a  pivot,  and  turning  in  a 
hurry,  too.  Quite  naturally,  this 
could  not  have  been  done  with  a  plow 
behind,  but  it  showed  a  facility  in 
turning  that  was  as  good  as  any  plow 
or  other  tool  could  stand,  and  the 
same  thing  was  true  with  practically 
all  the  tractors  there.  Even  if  they 
did  not  turn  in  their  tracks,  they 
turned  as  short  as  was  needed.  This 
point  is  naturally  one  of  the  greatest 
features  of  the  small,  or  orchard  trac- 
tors, demonstrating  their  ability  to 
plow  right  up  against  the  trees  and  to 
turn  as  abruptly  as  there  could  be 
need  for  in  coming  up  one  row  and 
going  down  another. 

For  low  labor  costs  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many  to  see  how,  with  cer- 
tain plows,  one  man  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  run  the  tractor  and  attend 
to  the  plows  also,  on  turns  as  well  as 
in  straight  plowing.  There  were  fine 
things  to  see  about  automatic  plows, 
easily  adjustable  plows,  and  many 
other  points  affecting  both  plows  and 
other  kinds  of  ground-stirring  tools. 
Tractor  Leveling. 

The  gigantic  engine  scraper  made 
by  the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany that  moved  seven  yards  of  dirt 
at  a  time,  for  example,  attracted  lots 
of  attention,  especially  when  at  work 
behind  a  Holt  Caterpillar  moving  sand 
near  the  West  Sacramento  offices. 
The  way  the  caterpillar  moved  over 
the  loose  sand  with  total  indifference 
and  disregard,  just  as  if  it  were  solid 
road,  surprised  those  who  did  not 
know  the  effectiveness  of  the  belt 
method  of  movement. 

Soil  moving  with  small  tractors  was 
shown  with  the  Sulky  Revolving  Bowl 
Fresno  scraper. 

In  fact,  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  demonstration,  both  of  trac- 
tors and  of  tools  which  they  could 
draw.  In  some  cases  nicer  plowing 
might  have  been  wished,  say  of  grain 
stubble.  In  other  cases  very  difficult 
land  to  handle  was  rather  wished  for 
in  spots,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  botii 
tractors  and    tools  could  be  shown. 


Some  Attentive  Observera  of  a  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 
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Taking  the  land  and  the  demonstration 
as  a  whole,  conditio. is  were  almost 
ideal,  for  land  and  soil  was  good 
enough  to  make  nice  working  without 
being  so  nearly  perfect  and  easily 
handled  that  it  would  leave  the  observ- 
er think  that  everything  was  too  easy. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  one 
piece  of  land  would  be  ideal  for  all 
kinds  of  plows  and  all  kinds  of  culti- 
vators and  all  kinds  of  tractors,  but  the 
land  showed  clearly  just  what  each 
tractor  and  each  tool  would  do  under 
all  kinds  of  conditions. 

The  tractors  and  tools  were  unload- 


soft  drinks  were  served  by  a  leading 
Sacramento  lunch  company,  and  other 
tents  in  which  visitors  could  rest. 

West  of  the  concrete  highway  and 
on  either  side  of  the  cross  road  the 
tractors  were  located  on  long,  narrow 
ten-acre  strips,  all  ol  which  they 
plowed  before  the  close  of  the  demon- 
stration with  tools  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

The  Final  Procession. 

On  Saturdaj-  afternoon,  when  the 
demonstration  closed,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  several  thousand,  all  the  trac- 
tors lined  up  on  a  reserve  strip  and 


few  feet  so  that  the  observer  on  one 
side  could  get  full  view  of  the  next 
outfit,  that  started,  and  so  on  until 
all  machines  were  proceeding  in  im- 
pressive procession  down  the  field  in 
uniform,  diagonal  line,  closing  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  tractors 
ever  held  west  of  the  Rockies  and 
one  of  the  greatest  ever  held  in  the 
world. 

Moving  picture  men  state  that  this 
film  will  prove  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  most  valuable  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  It  will  be  shown  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  California,  but  all 


moving  over  hard  ground.  At  i 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo 
tion  in  1915  this  film  is  to  be  used 
the  same  way.  It  will  also  be  us 
by  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develn 
ment  Association  in  advertising  t 
Sacramento  Valley 

The  demonstration  was  everywli 
felt  to  be  a  spectacular  success 
Orchard  and  Farm  has  been  urged 
make    the    aflfair     an    annual  eve: 
which    will   be   done.     A  very 
tractors  offered  for  sale  in  Califor 
were  unable  to  enter  for  some 
avoidable  reasons,  all  of  which  v\ 


One  of  the  Holt  Csterpillars  Pulllns  Eight   ll-inch  l;iji(uiiih. 


InvestlKatinjE:  a  Sanwoii  Sieve  (;rip  Tractor  aad  Killifer  Mold  Board  PIok> 


ed  from  the  Oakland,  Antioch  &  East- 
ern on  a  specially-built  platform  some- 
thing over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  field  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  their  stations.  Headquarters  were 
at  a  junction  of  concrete  paved  high- 
way and  cross  road.  Tents  of  Orchard 
and  Farm,  of  the  different  tractor,  tool 
and  oil  companies  were  at  this  junc- 
tion, also  large  tent  where  lunch  and 


proceeded  in  impressive  state  down  the 
field,  leaving  perfectly  plowed  ground 
behind  them.  Permanent  record  of 
tliis  procession  has  been  left  in  pho- 
graphs  and  in  several  films  by  mov- 
ing picture  concerns.  The  tractors, 
great  and  small,  stood  in  line  side 
by  side  and  when  the  signal  was 
given  the  first  started  its  stately 
course  southward.    .-Xs  it  advanced  a 


over  the  United  States  and  prove  a 
great  advertisement  to  California 
and  to  the  tractor  industry. 

This  film  is  to  be  one  of  the  big 
features  of  the  next  State  Fair,  being 
planned  by  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety as  a  necessary  supplement  to 
the  tractor  department,  for  through 
it  the  visitors  can  sec  the  tractors  at 
work,  as  well  as  simply  at  rest  or 


be  on  hand  without  fail  in  1915. 
number  of  soil  tools  were  not 
hand,  including  ditching  machinesar 
other  large  apparatus,  as  well  as  ct 
tivators.  etc.,  that  will  be  preseat 
1915,  and  the  proved  success  C^th 
demonstration  will  bring  to  whaljCT 
place  is  chosen  for  the  demonstr 
a  crowd  hat  will  even  greatly  sarpa 
the  thrrings  attending  this  gatherni{ 


Leading  Features  of  the  Tractors 


As  we  remarked  in  another  place, 
the  great  farm  power  demonstration 
was  a  demonstration,  not  a  contest. 
If  tractors  were  simply  pulling  ma- 
chines for  solid,  open  spaces,  there 
might  be  some  grounds  for  a  contest, 
but  when  there  are  tractors  for  grain 
fields  and  tractors  for  wet  adobe, 
large  tractors  and  small  tractors, 
tractors  with  round  wheels  and 
tractors  running  on  a  belt,  tractors 
with  one  feature  emphasized  and 
tractors  with  another  special  value  al- 
together, the  basis  for  competition 
gets  less  and  less  until  it  almost  van- 
ishes. Every  machine  there  was  ex- 
cellent along  the  lines  that  it  was 
meant  to  serve  best  and  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  per- 
son interested  but  unable  to  attend 
the  demonstration,  is  to  point  out  the 
one  feature  which  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor  wished  to  emphasize 
most  fully.  Even  that  will  ignore  im- 
portant features  of  every  machine,  but 
full  details  are  impossible. 

The  machines  themselves  fell  into 
several  different  groups.  One  of  the 
leading  types  was  of  the  machines 
that  run  upon  a  belt,  or  upon  a  track 
which  they  themselves  lay.  These  are 
the  C.  L.  Best  Track  Layer.  the 
Caterpillars  of  the  Holt  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  Ball  Tread  ma- 
chines of  the  Yuba  Construction 
Company.  The  big  talking  point  of 
all  of  these  is  the  fact  that  they  run 
on  a  flat  surface,  that  they  go  over 
sand  and  soft  ground  without  extra 
work  for  the  engine  and  that  they  do 
not  pack  the  ground. 

Best  Track  Layer. 

The  special  feature  of  the  C.  L.  B. 
Track  Layer  that  was  emphasized 
aside  from  the  track  is  the  friction- 
less  rocker  joint  which  prevents  wear 
on  the  track  and  makes  a  very  efiFicient 
use  of  power  through  this  reduced 
friction.  The  steel  gears  and  cases  en- 
closed and  run  in  grease  was  another 
strong    feature    brought    out.  The 


track  layer  pulled  a  John  Deere  mold 
board  plow  cutting  140  inches. 

Holt  Caterpillars. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
had  a  large  and  striking  representa- 
tion, both  with  tractors  and  tools. 
There  was  one  75  horse-power  cater- 
pillar, two  60  horse-prwer  caterpil- 
lars and  the  .30  horse-power  or  baby 
caterpillar,  all  pulling  tools  manufac- 
tured by  the  Holt  Manufacturing 
Company  except  that  one  of  the  60s 
was  used  to  demonstrate  both  its  own 
effectiveness  as  a  tractor  in  loose 
ground  and  the  value  of  the  Giant  En- 
gine Scraper  in  moving  loose  sand 
dredged  from  the  Sacramento  river. 

The  75  horse-power  caterpillar 
pulled  eight  14-inch  bottoms  of  the 
Holt  mold  board  plows.  The  60  horse- 
power caterpillar  was  used  to  dem- 
onstrate itself  and  a  Davis  disc  gang 
plow.  The  "baby"  also  pulled  a  Davis 
pnng,  showine  in  addition  to  the 
known  caterpillar  characteristics  that 
it  had  so  much  power  that  with  a 
good  gang  plow  and  a  middle  hitch 
which  would  give  no  side  draft,  it 
could  cut  more  than  its  own  width 


and  still  travel  on  solid  ground  In 
addition  to  this  its  effective  turning 
power  for  orchard  work  was  demon- 

str.-itcd. 

Among  the  tools  which  the  Holt 
Company  had  and  demonstrated  were 
the  wood  frame  mold  board  gang 
plows,  so  constructed  that  the  user 
could  make  his  own  repairs  easily  and 
inexpensively,  the  first  cost  being  low 
also,  owing  to  the  wooden  frame  The 
fact  that  parts  of  the  disc  plows  were 
easily  replacahle  was  a  feature  of  that 
type  of  plows.  A  double  reversible 
disc  harrow  cutting  both  ways  and 
leaving  the  soil  finely  ptilvcrized  was 
one  of  the  cultivating  tools  shown. 

Yuba  Construction  Company. 

The  model  12  and  model  18,  Yuba 
Ball  Tread  machines  represented 
types  of  small  tractors  running  on  a 
continuous  belt,  with  the  accompany- 
in*"  advantages  of  little  packing  effect 
and  ability  to  go  over  soft  ground 
easily.  Although  the  "ball  tread" 
met'iod  of  belt  mechanism  was  one  of 
the  leading  features  demonstrated, 
their  main  claim  was  possibly  "maxi- 
mum    power  to   the  cubic  inch  of 


The  Case  Tractor  and  Self-Lift  PIott,  a  One-Man  Ontllt. 


mechanism."  The  compactness  fort 
power  developed  made  orchard 
a  feature,  as  did  extreme  flexibilit 
movement,  the  machines  being  at 
turn  in  their  own  tracks.  Model 
develops  18  horse-power  at  the  dra 
bar  and  Model  12,  12  horse-po 
They  pulled,  among  other  tools, 
cia  Hancock  disc  plows. 

Round  Wheel  Tractors. 
As  is  usual,  round  wheel  tracto 
turned  out  in  greatest  numbers,  vai 
ing  in  size  from  the  most  ma 
powerful  machines  in  common  Ult 
the  small,  refined  orchard  tractors! 
resembled  more  in  design  an  Mt 
mobile  than  their  large  relatives, 
the  size  of  these  machines  lessened 
a  rule,  special  features  developed 
type  of  wheel  and  otherwise,  until  tl 
wheels  of  the  small  orchard  traCto 
owed  their  tractor  effectiveness  41 
weight-carrying  capacity  merer 
uniqueness  of  design  than  to 
bearing  surface. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Machines. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  CompM 
with  their  30-60  machines,  were  of 
the  two  companies  showing  the 
wheel  tractor  in  its  largest  and 
typical  characteristics,  having 
15-30  machines,  coming  more  it 
medium  size  class.  Cheapness  of  i 
ation  and  durability  was  the  s4 
characteristic  emphasized,  as  si 
in  the  following  points:  Thef 
is  of  the  lowest  grade,  or  stot 
costing  about  3  cents,  or  much 
ordinary  No.  1  distillate  The 
also  is  slow  speed  and  long 
giving  continuous  and  steady 
with  little  if  any  stoppage,  and 
of  operation.  No  carburetor  is] 
in  developing  the  power.  Asif*.^ 
engine  and  transmission,  the  r« 
the  machine  is  built  for  dura' 
with  the  idea  of  making  re 
necessary.  This  and  low  t 
were  the  features  of  both  tt: 
15  horse-power  tractors. 

The  Rumley  Products  Company  al 
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le  of  the  large  size  big  wheel 
■     of  durable  construction  and 
ical  operation,  likewise  a  mc- 
II,  ize  tractor  and  a  small  orchard 
icti,  the  "Toe  Hold,"  thus  having 
he  y,  powerful  machine,  a  medium 
inchine  and  a  small,  compact, 
orchard  tractor.    The  latter, 
i-.  is  different  in  fuel  and  de- 
ni  the^  two  larger  machines, 
of  the  two  big  "oil  pull"  ma- 
in] burned  32  degree  oil,  or  one  of 
p  leapest  fuel  oils.    The  engines 
'le  Rumley  carburetor,  whicli 
'  the  right  mixture  of  fuel  and 
(le,  insuring  the  most  effective 
-umption  without  dependence 
■  operator.    The  oil  cooled  cn- 
anotlier  important  feature  of 
ichine,  especially  in  hot,  dry  cli- 
where  rapid  evaporation  of 
iteloccurs. 

ri  big  Rumley  machine  pulled  a 
irr  y  gang  plow,  eight  14-inch  bot- 


A   Fairbanks-MorNe   Machine   Oiierating  on    Stove  Oil. 


which  was  something  of  a  fea- 
tself,  owing  to  the  simplicity 
.lickness  with  which  the  plows 
be  changed  for  varying  depths 
or  for  various  types  of  soil. 

"toe  hold"  feature  of  the 
d  tractor  shown  by  the  Rumley 
m  iny  was  one  point  brought  out, 
io  its  compactness,  flexibility  in 
)v  lent  and  in  working  close  to  the 
The  low  speed  engine,  with  few 
irlig  parts  and  consequent  small 


"General  Purpose  Tractor."  It  is  so 
lightly  built  as  to  be  carried  on 
springs,  to  give  excellent  wearing 
qualities.  Closed  engine  and  gears 
likewise  mean  lasting  qualities  and  the 
auto  steering  device,  joined  with  other 
features,  as  points  to  be  demonstrated. 
Case  One-Man  Tractor  and  Plow. 
The  J.  I.  Case  40  horse-power  gas 
tractor  was  the  third  outfit  where  only 
one  man  was  needed,  there  being  a 


The  C.  L.  Best  Track  Layer  Pulling  140  Inches  of  John  Deere  Plows. 


),  was  a  point  dwelt  on  in  the 
mhstration. 

ri  Avery  tractor,  with  20  horse- 
on  the  draw  bar,  was  one  of 
idjg  medium  weight  tractors,  the 
being  particularly  interesting  on 
ccit  of  being  operated  by  only  one 
injis  was  the  case  with  one  or  two 
outfits  on  the  field.     For  the 
ic  r  itself  the  spiral  grouter  on  the 
ic  5  was  a  feature  especially  noted, 
full  traction  in  bad  places  and 
g  an  easy  method  of  attaching 
tension  for  soft  ground.  Othcr- 
■  «'  gears  and  light  weight  for 
■  ere  points  brought  out. 
^J)reviously  stated,  it  was  news  to 
that  one  man  could  operate  both 
and  tractor.   This  tractor  pulled 
f  lift"  plow  with  5  14-inch  bot- 
cutting  6  to  9  inches.    Control  is 
hy  a  rope,  the  operator  pulling 
rope  to  either  set  the  plows 
)  lift  them  out  of  the  ground, 
ming  out  also  they  come  out  one 
another,  so  as  to  start  or  finish 
e|)lowing     squarely.     The  plow 
s  1,500  pounds. 

One-Man  Mogul  Outfit. 

International  Harvester  Com- 
with  their  Mogul  tractor,  had 
er  one-man  outfit,  this  being  a 
e  disc  with  a  10-foot  cut.  The 
vheels  are  set  to  come  just  be- 
the  two  ahead,  so  as  to  stir 
particle  of  soil.    The  cut  was 
four  inches  deep,  making  the 
kind  of  a  seed  bed.    This  disc 
ator    was  operated     from  the 
r  by  means  of  a  wheel  project- 
■om  cultivator    to  within  easy 
ing  distance  of  operator.    It  also 
de  by  the  International  Harvest- 
mpany. 

Mogul    itself  was  called  the 


self  lift  plow  here.  This  tractor  drew 
six  bottoms,  operated  by  a  single  cord 
attached  to  the  tractor.  Despite  the 
horse-power,  moderate  weight  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  machine,  on  ac- 
count of  simplicity  of  construction  and 
operation,  gained  by  the  long  experi- 
ence of  the  manufacturers,  which  is 
the  oldest  concern  in  tractor  construc- 
tion. 

All  of  these  one-man  outfits  where 
plows  or  cultivators  could  be  operated 
by  the  engineer  made  important  and 
striking  parts  of  the  whole  farm  pow- 
er demonstration. 

The  Bacon  Baby. 

The  Bacon  Baby  10-20  horse-power 
general  purpose  machine  approached 
closely  the  orchard  tractors  in  size  and 
type.  It  drew  four  10-inch  Oliver  Bo- 
nanza plows.  The  spur  gears,  which 
provided  the  leading  characteristic, 
appeared  to  give  an  extremely  small 
amount  of  machinery,  very  effective 
transmission  and  very  slight  wear  be- 
ing claimed  for  that  kind  of  transmis- 
sion. The  gears  were  encased.  Like 
some  of  the  other  tractors,  light 
weight  and  simplicity  was  obtained 
by  having  auto  steering  gear. 
Two  Samson  Sieve  Grip  Tractors. 

Two  Samson  Sieve  Grip  Tractors 
were  there,,  one  with  extensions  on  the 
wheels,  the  other  without.  The  sieve 
grip,  of  course,  was  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture, enabling  the  tractors  to  travel 
over  as  soft  ground  as  a  solid  wheel 
and  yet  not  packing  the  soil,  but  get- 
ting a  firm  grip  on  it  and  leaving  the 
soil  stirred  somewhat  behind  it.  On 
account  of  design  of  the  vi'hole  outfit, 
compactness  and  power,  this  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  orchard  work. 
With  25  engine  horse-power,  the  ma- 
chines developed  8  to  10  horse-power 


on  the  draw  bar.  One  pulled  two  14- 
inch  Killifer  mold  board  plows  10  ancF 
12  inches  deep,  the  other  five  disc 
plows.  One  of  these  machines  also 
worked  with  a  Killifer  heavy  duty  cul- 
tivator in  the  pear  orchard  and  with  a 
revolving  scraper,  also  the  Killifer 
subsoiler. 

Golden  Gate  Tractor. 
The  Golden  Gate  tractor  was  an- 
other orchard  tractor,  being  a  recently 


cial  design,  are  of  very  moderate  size, 
though  it  is  claimed  that  they  also 
show  excellent  capacity  for  going  over 
any  land  on  which  a  horse  can  travel. 
There  is  almost  equal  weight  on  each 
of  the  four  wheels,  enabling  auto  steer- 
ing methods  to  be  Used,  with  conse- 
quent simplicity  and  moderate  weight. 
It  pulled  a  three-gang  Oliver  plow. 
Plows  and  Other  Tools. 
The  Benicia  Iron  Works  had  their 
disc  plow  in  operation.  The  John 
Deete  Company  had  several  plows  and 
tools  of  different  kinds,  as  did  the 
Oliver,  with  its  usual  fine  showing. 
The  Killifer  Company  had  two  subsoil- 
ers,  heavy  cultivator  and  two  gang 
plow,  and  the  Holt  Manufacturing 
Company  the  good  assortment  of 
plciws  and  tools  above  referred  to,  in 
addition  to  the  four  caterpillars  oper- 
ated. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  oc- 
casion to  investigate  orchard  plowing 
with  tractors  and  the  point  soon  de- 
veloped that  it  was  easy  to  get  trac- 
tors to  do  the  work,  but  that  there 
was  lots  of  room  for  improvement 
in  the  tools  to  go  with  them  in  or- 
chard work.  Possibly  there  are  yet 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  tools 
for  the  tractors,  and  improvements 
will  continue  to  be  made  as  years  go 
by  m  the  tractors,  but  both  tractors 
and  tools  at  the  farm  power  demon  - 


How   the  Rumley  "Toe  Hoirt"   Handled   the  Davis   Disc  Plow. 


designed  machine.  With  a  25  .  horse- 
power engine  and  10  horse-power  at 
the  draw  bar,  its  leading  feature  was 
light  weight,  largely  obtained  by  the 
traction    wheels,  which,  with  their  spe- 


Evrations  gave  thorough  satisfaction 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  They 
shov/ed  a  wide  range  of  use,  and  did 
everytliina.  thi.t  a  demonstration 
ci'uld  be  asked        ■!>  . 


Lock  Seamed 

No  Solder 
No  Rivets 


Ames  Irvm  Lock  Seam  Irrigation  Pipe  won  first  prizes 
against  all  conlpetitors  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fair  in  1913 
and  at  Fresno  and  San  Jose  County  Fairs  in  1912  because 

Ames  Irvin  Irrigation  Pipe 

is  made  without  solder  or  rivets.  Only  the  sheet  of 
steel  itself  is  used. 

 the  sheets  are  edged,  locked  together  and  set  down  under 

3500  pounds  pressure. 

 the  union  of  metal  is  complete.    It  can't  leak  or  rust. 

It  is  simple,  solid  and  strong. 

Send  for  booklet  0,  F.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  irrigation  pipe 
before  you  buy.  Your  judgment  will  tell  you  which  will  ctand 
the  roughest  handling.   Send  for  it  today. 

Ames  Irvin  Company 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets 

San  Franciico,  Cal. 


s 
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The  Selection  of  a  Pumping  Plant 


Last  month,  with  the  recent  Univer- 
sity of  California  circular  on  the 
"Selection  and  Cost  o''  a  Small  Primp- 
ing Plant"  used  as  a  guide,  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  methods  of 
determining  on  the  best  type  of  pump 
for  any  location,  and  also  the  flow  of 
water  that  was  needed.  Knowing 
these  points,  and  also  the  total  lift 
required,  there  can  be  calculated  with- 
out trouble  the  size  of  pump  best 
suited  for  the  service  and  the  amount 
of  power  needed  to  operate  it.  This 
matter  is  discussed  here. 

Naturally,  the  greater  the  lift,  the 
greater  horsepower  needed  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  water  out,  and  there 
is  a  very  close  relation  between  lift 
and  horsepower,  whatever  type  of 
pump  is  used,  or  whatever  distance 
water  is  pumped.  However,  it  is 
natural  that  some  types  of  pumps 
will  be  more  efficient  than  others,  that 
is,  make  better  use  of  the  power  that 
operates  them;  also,  that  there  will  be 
a  difference  in  efficiency  between 
large  and  small  pumps. 

As  a  rule,  large  pumps  make  a 
much  better  use  of  power  than  small 
ones.  For  example,  a  two-inch  centri- 
fugal pump  will  average  only  30  per 
cent  efficiency,  or  only  30  per  cent  of 
power  applied  will  be  realized  in  actu- 
ally sending  out  the  water,  while  for 
an  eight-inch  pump  the  average  is  55 
per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
power  goes  solely  to  raising  the 
water. 

Likewise,  the  greater  the  lift,  as  a 
rule,  the  less  proportion  of  power 
applied  is  usually  lost  in  transit.  That 
is,  double  the  lift  is  likely  to  require 
a  little  less  than  twice  as  m^uch  power 
to  raise  the  same  amount  of  water. 

So,  in  figuring  out  power  required 
all  that  is  needed  to  know  is  the 
efficiency.  If  a  centrifugal  pump  is 
40  per  cent  efficient  and  you  know 
the  horse-power  required  for  a  lift  of 
say  40  feet,  you  would  judge  at  once 
that  a  deep  well  pump  of  200  feet  lift 
would  require  five  times  as  much 
power  in  theory,  but  when  you  see 
that  such  a  pump  is  50  per  cent  effi- 
cient instead  of  40  per  cent,  you  see 
that  there  is  less  waste  by  one-fifth, 
and  that  only  four  times  as  much 
power  actually  is  required. 

Size  o£  Centrifugal  Pump. 

If  a  person  has  only  a  short  lift, 
he  generally  uses  a  centrifugal  pump, 
and   the   following   table   will  show 
just  what  size  of  pump  is  needed  for 
a  given  flow  of  water;   next,  what 
water  horsepower  is  required  (or  the 
amount    actually    utilized)    and  the 
brake  horsepower  necessary,  and  then 
the  approximate  cost  of  the  pump: 
Gallons      Water  Brake 
Per      H,  I'.  Per  H.  P.  Per 
No.  Pump.      Minute.         Foot         Foot.  Cost. 

2  100  .025  .081  $42 
2Y2  150        .038        .11  51 

3  225       .057       .14  57 
300       .08         .18  65 

4  400       .10         .22  75 

5  700       .17         .34  85 

6  900       .23         .46  115 

7  1,200       .31         .62  145 

8  1,600  .41  .75  170 
The    following    will    explain  the 

above  table.  The  number  of  the  pump 
is  the  same  as  inches  in  diameter  of 
discharge  pipe,  so  that  a  No.  6  pump 
has  a  six-inch  discharge  pipe,  etc.  If 
a  person  needs  300  gallons  a  minute, 
he  requires  a  3^2  pump,  and  so  on, 
without  direct  reference  to  total  lift, 
and  the  cost  of  the  pump  will  be  $65, 
or  thereabouts. 

Columns  three  and  four,  especially 
the  latter,  relate  to  the  amount  of 
horsepower  needed  and  by  them  the 
size  of  engine  or  electric  motor  is 
determined.  They  are  stated  on  a 
foot  basis  and  the  number  has  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  feet  lift. 
For  instance,  if  the  distance  from 
pump  to  outlet  is  20  feet  and  the 
■water  drops  20  feet  more  when  the 
pump  is  in  operation,  there  will  be  a 
40-foot  lift.    If  a  5-inch  pump  is  used. 


per  foot,  the  horsepower  of  engine  or 
motor  will  be  forty  times  .34,  or  13.6, 
or  14  for  good  measure. 

Calculation  of  Power. 

It  is  very  simple  to  calculate  the 
power  necessary  to  lift  any  certain 
amount  of  water  a  definite  distance. 
First  is  found  the  power  necessary  in 
theory,  that  is,  water  horsepower, 
then  by  knowing  the  appro.ximate  effi- 
ciency of  the  pump  this  can  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  brake  horsepower 
required  will  be  known. 

One  horsepower  will  raise  3,960  gal- 
lons of  water  1  foot  in  one  minute. 
This  relation  enables  one  to  find  the 
net  horsei>ower  required  in  any  case 
by  multiplying  the  discharge  of  the 
pump  in  gallons  per  minute  by  the 
total  lift  in  feet  and  dividing  by  3,960. 
Thus,  a  man  wishes  to  get  225  gal- 
lons per  minute  and  he  has  to  lift  it 
40  feet.  The  example  is  225  times  40, 
or  9,000,  divided  by  3,960,  or  2.28  use- 
ful horsepower.  If  the  efficiency  of 
the  pump  is  50,  the  engine  or  motor 
will  have  to  be  just  twice  as  powerful 
as  this,  or  have  5.6  brake  horsepower, 
or  six  horsepower  for  good  measure. 
And  so  with  any  other  amount  of 
water,  lifted  any  definite  height. 

The  efficiency  of  power  plunger 
pumps  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
pump  and  with  the  lift.  A  greater 
efficiency  is  obtained  with  the  higher 
lifts  and  the  larger  sizes.  Such  a  pump 
with  3-inch  cylinder  and  4-inch  stroke, 
capacity  of  18  gallons  per  minute,  has 
only  30  per  cent  efficiency  for  a  50- 
foot  lift  and  45  per  cent  efficiency  for 
a  250-foot  lift.  A  7  to  9  inch  pump 
with  10-inch  stroke,  lifcing  from  210 
to  340  gallons  per  minute,  has  50  per 
cent  efficiency  for  a  50-foot  lift  and  78 
per  cent  efficiency  at  250-foot  lift. 

Deep  well  pumps  have  efficiency  of 
from  35  to  55  per  cent,  the  power 
being  applied  more  efficiently  the 
greater  the  flow  and  the  higher  the 
lift,  as  with  other  types.  With  proper 
installation  and  operation,  the  effi- 
ciency, or  ratio,  between  useful  water 
horsepower  and  brake  horsepower 
should  be  from  50  to  65  per  cent.  The 
plant  efficiency  of  air  lift  pumps  has 
averaged  only  about  20  per  cent. 

After  a  person  has  determined  upon 
horse  power  required,  he  has  to  de- 
cide upon  the  kind  of  power  used. 
Operating  costs  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  initial  costs, 
but  the  following  table,  giving  the 
approximate  cost'  of  electric  motors, 
gasoline  engines  and  simple  slide 
valve,  non-condensing  steam  engines, 
with  locomotive  boiler  and  auxiliaries, 
for  the  various  horse  powers  will  be 
of  value.  The  electric  motors  are 
with  1,200  revolutions  per  minute: 


H.  p. 

2 

3 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
40 


Cost 
Motor. 
$  70 
85 
110 
200 
230 
320 
360 

450 


Cost 
Gaa  Eng. 


Cost 
Steam  Eng. 


$   375  $  500 

550  625 
700  800 
850  925 
1,000  1,000 
1,200  1,200 
1,600  1,350 
The  above  costs  are  for  pumps  and 
engine,  and  do  not  include  the  acces- 
sories, the  foundation,  the  labor  of 
installation,  and  the  housing.  For  an 
electric  plant  the  cost  of  transform- 
ers should  be  added  unless  these  are 
supplied  by  the  electric  company.  The 
accessories  will  include  the  suction 
and  discharge  pipes,  the  valves  and 
fittings,  the  priming  pump,  the  con- 
nection between  pump  and  engine. 

For  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  valves,  priming  pump,  all  fit- 
tings and  suction  pipe,  but  not  dis- 
charge pipe,  may  be  taken  as  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pump  and 
engine  for  a  gasoline  or  steam  plant 
and  20  per  cent  for  an  electric  plant. 
The  cost  of  a  building  to  house  the 
plant  will  range  from  about  $25  for 
a  small  plant,  to  $100,  or  more,  for 
a  larger  plant. 


UNITED  STATES 

100  People 
20  Ho  uses 
10  TeUpk  ones 


EUROPE 
100  People 
20  H  ouses. 
1  Telepliofte 


Results  Compared  with  Theori 


Here  we  have: 

Ten  telephones  for  each 
nundr  ed  persons. 

Nearly  one  rural  tele- 
phone to  every  two  farms. 

Reasonable  rates  fitted 
to  the  various  needs  of 
the  whole  people. 


Telephone  exchanges 
open  continuously  day 
and  night. 


Policy — prompt  serv^ 


ice. 


There  they  have: 

One  telephone  for  e  Ji 
hundred  persons. 

Practically  no  Ui- 
phones  on  the  farms. 

Unrecisonable  rates  > 
bitrarily  made  without  fr 
gard  to  Vcurious  needs 
the  whole  p>eople. 

Telephone  exchan  a 
closed  during  lunch  he  r, 
nights  and  Sundays. 

Policy — when  y<ir 
turn  comes. 


America's  Telephones  Lead  the  World 
with  the  Best  Service  at  the  Lowest  Cost. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compj» 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  Syttem  Universal  Sertt 


Experience  has 
proved  that  riveted  seams 
are  the  best  and  strongest  seams 

"WESTERN" 

No  Section!.    Solid  Lengthi  of  10  ft.  6  in. 
Surface  irrigation  pipe  is  the  strongest 
made.  It  is  riveted  instead  of  lock-seamed. 
We  make  Riveted  Pipe  and  Riveted  Well 
Gtsing,  Steel  Tanks,  Irrigation  Sopplies. 

WrUt  for  LiUraiute 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

444  Market  Sl,  Saa  FrancUco 
1758  N.  Broadway,  Lot  Angeic* 
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The  Horticultural  Future  of  Imperial  County 


e  who  know  something  about 
perial  valley  without  being  per- 
familiar  with   it  are  apt  to 
e  that   fruit   production   is  a 
yjig  thing  there  and  very  promis- 
actual  fact,  although  promis- 


valley,  which  is  really  a  kind  of  an 
extension  or  branch  of  the  Imperial 
valley,  and  so  have  the  earliest  and 
best  market  to  themselves  for  a  long 
period. 

One  thing  that  has  seriously  injured 


irdt  Season's  Growth  of  Apricot  at  F.  W.  Walte's  Ranch,  El  Centro. 


it  is  at  present  only  a  mere 
the  bucket  as  compared  with 
livestock  and  general  farming, 
ic,    there    is    about    as  little 
1  regarding  varieties   and  the 
htnethods  to  use  regarding  same, 
1)re  could  be,  with  few  excep- 
Leaving  out  table  grapes,  apri- 
dates  and  a  few  oranges  and 
irjos,  there  is  hardly  a  tree  in  the 
in  orchard  form,  and  experi- 
:e|ias  had  to  be  limited  mainly  to' 
sjird  trees. 

justification  for  going  into  de- 
1  the  subject  is  the  very  inter- 
im facts  that  have  been  developed. 

:wise  the   grower   of  shipping 
i  and  even  of  drying  and  canning 
had   better   know   pretty  well 
lajhe  can  expect  from  such  a  great 
:t  a  as  this,  with  large  prospects. 
Table  Grapes, 
le  grapes  have  made  their  mark, 
i  ipe  growers  everywhere  know, 
ermore,     recent  developments 
se  even  greater  things  for  them, 
are  about  1,000  acres  out  and 
can  easily  be  enough  to  produce 
at  the  early  markets  will  stand, 
is  little  if  any  probability,  how- 
of  wine  grapes  or  raisin  grapes 
produced  in  noticeable  amounts, 
ding  varieties  are  Malaga,  Sul- 
(Thompson's  Seedless),  Mus- 
id  Persian  21,    Grapes  make  a 
inital  vine  in  a  single  season, 
are   then    ready    for  business, 
th  is  enormous  and  production 
with  right  handling.  The  grapes 
six  weeks  before  any  other  part 
iliforaia.  except  the  Coachella 


the  table  grape  prospects  of  the  val- 
ley was  their  poor  carrying  qualities. 
A  way  has  been  found  to  totally 
overcome  this,  improving  also  the  de- 
sirability of  the  grapes,  and  the  val- 
ley, with  its  long,  early  season  and 
fine  quality  grapes,  can  easily  become 
more  famous  for  its  grapes  than  it 
now  is  for  its  cantaloupes.  Poor 
carrying  qualities  resulted  from  ship- 
ping watery  grapes  rather  immature, 
owing  to  the  rush  to  be  first  on  the 
market.  To  make  the  grapes  more 
solid  most  growers  were  inclined  to 
hold  back  on  irrigation  toward  fruit- 
ing time.  Last  year  S.  M.  Bixby  of 
Imperial  thought  his  vines  needed 
water  and  irrigated  them  heavily. 
Then  he  let  the  grapes  sugar  up 
strongly  and  they  arrived  in  the  mar- 
kets in  perfect  condition  and  of  very 
superior  flavor.  He  netted  $925  from 
three  and  one-half  acres.  Thus  it  is 
proved  that  grapes  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced of  the  finest  quality  and  best 
carrying  qualities.  This  should  bririg 
it  about  that  only  mature  grapes  will 
he  shipped,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  thing 
for  all  California  grape  growers  if  the 
Eastern  consumer  has  a  good  taste 
left  in  his  mouth  instead  of  a  pucker 
when  sampling  early  California 
grapes. 

The  earliest  grape  of  all  is  Persian 
21,  grown  nowhere  else  in  California. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  often 
ready  to  ship  by  May  20. 

Apricots. 

Of  apricots  it  can  be  said  that  of 
all  deciduous  fniits  they  apparently 

are  most  at  home,  and  several  hun- 


dred acres  have  been  planted.  The 
yield  is  good  and  production  quite 
uniform.  Growth  is  extremely  vigor- 
ous and  rapid  and  trees  will  bear 
the  second  year.  Pruning  methods 
frequently  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  but  on  other  ranches  they  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  fruit  is  very 
early,  Newcastles  ripening  April  26  to 
30,  and  Royals  and  Blenheims  follow- 
ing immediately.  Thus  far  all  the 
fruit  has  been  shipped,  but  heavy  pro- 
duction and  good  quality  wi'l  justify 
drying  and  canning,  so  it  is  said,  if 
shipping  is  unprofitable.  Drying  will 
have  to  be  in  stacks,  as  the  fruit 
would  dry  to  chips  if  exposed  to 
direct  sunshine.  As  there  is  nothing 
unique  about  apricot  growi'ng,  the 
subject  can  be  dropped,  the  fact 
merely  being  emphasized  that  early 
fruiting  and  heavy,  uniform  produc- 
tion gives  a  possibility  of  a  new  factor 
entering  both  the  canning  and  drying 
business.  Owing  to  the  dry,  hot 
climate,  the  color  of  the  dried  apri- 
cots is  said  to  be  very  clear  and  fine, 
the  fruit  resembling  that  of  the  Win- 
ters district. 

Peaches  are  not  grown,  nor  will  be, 
e.<cept   early   shipping  varieties,  for 
which  there  is  an  excellent  outlook. 
Pears  Are  Freaks. 

A  very  interesting  development  in 
the  pear  business  is  that  although  the 
valley  owes  much  fame  to  its  earli- 
ness  for  nearly  everything  grown,  the 
biggest  planting  of  pears  in  the  valley 
was  made  because  they  came  so  late. 
This  is  the  orchard  of  Fritz  Kloke  at 
Calexico,  about  a  mile  from  the  Mex- 
ican border.  He  has  planted  about 
sixty-five  acres,  mo.=tly  to  Winter 
Bartletts.  Despite  the  early  spring 
and  intense  heat  of  the  long  summer, 
these  pears  are  picked  early  in 
December,  can  be  picked  near  Christ- 
mas, are  fine  keepers,  of  excellent 
quality  and  have  stood  shipment  as 
far  as  Germany.  The  explanation  for 
late  ripening  seems  to  be  that  the 
pears  do  not  pollenize  and  therefore 
hang  on  very  late.  If  they  were 
polleiiized  properly  it  is  claimed  that 
they  would  ripen  in  October.  This 
explanation  is  given  by  F.  Heiny  of 
Brawley,  who  states  that  the  dry,  hot 
weather  when  pears  blossom  prevents 
pollenizing. 

Regular  Bartletts  ripen  in  October 
and  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
The  Winter  Ne.lis  is  a  poor  bearer. 
The  Kiefifer  ^\^ll  bear,  but  the  grain 
is  coarse  and  quality  inferior. 

Mr.  Kloke's  discovery  of  the  value 
of  the  Winter  Bartlett  came  through 
the  planting  of  a  family  orchard  nine 
years  ago.  Winter  Bartletts  being 
substituted  in  the  nursery  for  the 
standard  Bartlett.  They  grew  so  well 
and  bore  so  heavily  of  fine  fruit  that 
he  saw  the  opportimity  for  fruit  pro- 
duction on  a  commercial  scale,  propa- 
gating from  the  original  trees.  The 
best  bearer  of  these  bore  so  heavily 
that  it  died,  and  Mr.  Kloke  has  been 
pruning  for  strength  and  limiting 
fruit  wood  as  a  result  on  young  trees. 

Growth  and  production  is  heavy. 
He  will  let  the  trees  bear  a  fair  crop 
the  fifth  year  and  get  down  to  heavy 
work  the  sixth. 

Figs  Are  Amazing. 

F.  Heiny  of  Brawley  is  the  fig 
specialist  and  an  investigator  into 
other  kinds  of  fruit  as  well,  especially 
citrus  fruits.  Very  interesting  features 
are  the  extreme  earlincss  of  fruiting, 
both  as  to  season  and  age  of  figs. 
Likewise  the  great  success  of  the 
Pseudocarica  Capri  figs,  which  pro- 
duces pollen  in  the  winter  crop  of 
figs,  by  which  means  the  Smyrna  figs 
can  be  made  to  produce  fine  quality 
figs  of  first  crop,  just  like  the  Adri- 
atic. 

Fig  cuttings  planted  in  winter  are 
six  and  eight  feet  high  by  fall  and 
send  out  figs  the  first  thing  next 
spring.    Mr.  Heiny  says  he  has  had 


The  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor  is 
not  only  the  name 
of  a  machine, 
but  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet. 

This  booklet  has 
an  attractive  cover 
and  is  illustrated 
throughout  with 
photographs  show- 
ing the  uses  to 
which  a  tractor 
can  be  put. 
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ripe  figs  the  first  year,  or  the  same 
season  the  cuttings  were  planted.  The 
growth  is  enormous  and  production 
heavy. 

The  fig  wasps  issue  early  in  spring 
from  Capri  varieties,  and,  in  fact,  are 
coming  out  practically  all  the  year. 
Figs  set  early  and  the  first  crop  is 
ripe  in  May  and  the  second  crop  in 
July.  Smyrna  figs,  the  great  dried  fig 
of  commerce,  have  a  tough,  thick  skin 
'n  California,  but  Mr.  Heiny  says  that 
in  the  Imperial  valley  the  skin  is 
thinner  and  more  tender  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  With  growth  and 
quality.  Imperial  valley  ought  to  be  a 
great  producer  of  dried  figs.  No  com- 
mercial plantings  of  any  size  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Heiny  uses  the  Capri  figs  on  all 
varieties  of  figs  and  states  that  the 
Black  Mission  is  about  a  third  larger, 
of  improved  quality  and  has  more  the 
syrupy  texture  of  the  Smyrna  fig  as 
a  result. 

The  Pseudocarica  Capri  fig  has  been 
spoken  of  before,  but  results  here 
emphasize  the  benefits  of  all  fig 
growers  using  it,  also  the  benefits  of 
using  Capri  figs  with  other  varieties 
than  the  Smyrna,  including  the  Adri- 
atic and  Black  Mlesion. 

Olives  and  Almonds. 

The  date,  of  course,  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  Imperial  valley,  but 
owing  to  its  lack  if  importance  over 
most  of  California  and  a  reference 
to  it  in  our  March  issue,  need  not  be 
considered  here.  Few  other  fruits 
have  been  tried  enough  to  prove  their 
possibilities.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  olives  promise  wonderful  things. 
_  A  University  of  California  publica- 
tion on  the  Imperial  valley  states: 
"From  whatever  angle  we  view  the 
question,  the  olive  appears  to  have  a 
distinct  advantage.  It  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  in  the  future  years  Imperial 
county  does  not  lead  all  California 
counties  in  the  production  of  olives. 
The  olive  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
valley  and  making  a  rapid  and  healthy 
growth,  comes  into  bearing  early  and 
produces  heavy  crops  of  very  high 
quality  fruit." 

The  olive  is  here  stated  to  be  free 
from  pests  and  the  crop  to  come  in 
an  excellent  time  to  meet  labor  de- 
mands. Almonds  also  are  highly 
praised,  though  so  few  have  been 
planted  that  little  has  been  demon- 
strated. Large  growth  and  heavy 
early  bearing  are  claimed. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning,  the 
commercial  plantings  of  fruits,  except 
table  grapes,  apricots  and  dates,  are 
mostly  non-existant  or  very  small. 
Absolute  proof  of  possibilities  of 
varieties  or  best  methods  of  culture 
have  rarely  been  secured.  When  a 
fruit  is  adapted  to  the  valley,  growth 
and  productivity  is  extremely  heavy 
and  the  time  is  likely  to  come  when 
the  Imperial  valley  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  fruit  producing  sections  of 
California.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  matter  should  be  of 
extreme  interest  to  every  fruit  grower 
of  California. 

Before  dropping  the  subject  of 
fruits  it  will  be  well  to  mention  canta- 
loupes, which  are  a  fruit  from  a  mar- 
ket standpoint,  if  not  from  a  vege- 
tative. Imperial  valley  has  walked  off 
with  the  early  market  by  a  nice  mar- 
gin with  this  product  and  achieved 
much  fame,  so  that  cantaloupes  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  crops.  This  opinion  is  more 
common  on  account  of  stated  value 
being  mostly  on  either  f.  o.  b.  basis, 
or  on  selling  price  in  final  markets. 
When  reduced  to  net  returns,  canta- 
loupes are  a  very  small  crop  as  com- 
pared with  alfalfa,  barley  and  other 
products  extensively  grown,  and  the 
acreage,  though  up  in  the  thousands, 
yet  appears  extremely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  area  of  the 
valley. 

Cantaloupe  growing  centers  at 
Brawley,  where  considerable  fairly 
light  soil  is  found.  Rig  profits  have 
been  made  from  cantaloupes,  but  the 
acreage  now  grown  supplies  the  mar- 
ket quite  well  and  further  increase  is 


merely  a  matter  of  development. 
Cantaloupes,  like  several  other  crops, 
pay  well  to  those  who  know  how  to 
make  the  best  success  with  them,  and 
in  general  mainly  help  to  bring 
prosperity  by  making  the  valley  a 
region  where  many  products  can  be 
successfully  grown. 


Bran  Mash  for  Grasshoppers 

Last  year  grasshoppers  were  pret- 
ty bad,  but  as  there  is  lots  of  feed 
where  the  hoppers  develop,  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  come  down  in 
numbers  this  year.  Nevertheless  per- 
sons who  have  Ijeen  troubled  in  pre- 
vious years  may  want  to  paste  up 
this  receipt  for  a  poisoned  bran  mash 
where  they  can  get  it  on  demand.  It 
comes  from  Kansas,  but  uses  a  Cali- 
fornia product  which  few  people 
think  of  here  as  grasshopper  bait.  It 
is  composed  of  bran  20  pounds,  paris 
green  1  pound,  syrup  2  quarts,  or- 
anges or  lemons  3,  water  3  1-2  gal- 
lons. 

In  preparing  the  bran  mash,  the 
bran  and  paris  green  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly  in  a  washtub  while  dry. 
The  juice  of  the  oranges  or  lemons 
should  be  squeezed  into  the  water 
and  the  remaining  pulp  and  the  peel 
chopped  to  fine  bits  and  added  to 
the  water.  The  syrup  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  and  the  bran  and 
poison  wetted  with  the  solution,  be- 
ing stirred  at  the  same  time  so  that 
the  mash  is  thoroughly  dampened. 
This  bran  mash  should  be  sown 
broadcast  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  about  five  acres  with  the 
amount  of  bait  by  using  the  quanti- 
ties of  ingredients  given  in  the  for- 
mula. It  should  be  placed  where 
the  largest  number  will  find  it  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Xo  mention  is  made  as  to  the  time 
it  will  remain  moist  enough  to  attract 
the  hoppers,  which  is  one  of  the 
stumbling  points  in  practice. 

.■\  California  mash  is  composed  of 
40  pounds  of  bran,  two  pounds  of 
molasses  and  five  of  white  arsenic, 
the  latter  being  considered  better 
than  paris  green. 


Water  the  calf  often.  He  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  gorge  himself  with 
milk  if  you  do.  


Control  of  Melon  Aphis 

While  melon  plants  are  young  con- 
siderable trouble  is  likely  to  arise 
from  the  melon  aphis.  It  is  difficult 
to  control  when  there  is  a  large 
acreage,  but  when  there  are  only  a 
few  plants  any  aphids  that  show  up 
can  be  destroyed  and  prevented  from 
spreading  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  by  tobacco  extract 
washes  or  by  simple  soap  solutions. 
A  good  spraying  outfit  must  be  avail- 
able and  the  nozzles  suited  to  driv- 
ing the  spray  upward  under  the 
leaves  where  the  insects  gather.  The 
State  Insectary  sends  out  ladybirds 
to  attack  the  aphids,  but  they  have  to 
arrive  on  the  ground  early,  ind  once 
the  aphis  gets  a  good  start  it  takes 
quite  a  long  time  for  the  ladybirds 
to  increase  enough  to  materially 
check  them. 


A  good  investment  for  a  farmer  is 
an  inexpensive  bulletin  board,  which 
may  be  set  up  at  the  roadside  and 
scr\e  to  advertise  what  the  farmer 
has  for  sale.  Particularly  on  a  road 
traveled  by  motorists  from  town,  a 
sign  announcing  fresh  eggs  or  gar- 
den truck  is  likely  to  bring  good  re- 
turns. 


Too  many  farm  front  yards  are 
used  merely  for  storing  implements. 
An  old-fashioned  flower  garden,  made 
up  of  showy,  hardy  flowers,  will  make 
the  farmstead  really  attractive. 


Melons  in  Spain. 

Some  interesting  facts  about 
in  Spain  are  given  in  a  recent 
sular  Report.    It  is  stated  th. 
cral  valuable  varieties  could  pr 
be   successfully  grown  in  Cali 
among  which  are  the  Valencia, 
matures  in  the  late  fall  and  keej 
good    condition    for    three  or 
months,  melons  in  this  variety  ' 
obtainable   throughout  -Spain  ; 
as  February.    These  melons  ' 
generally  ripen  on  the  vine,  I 
gathered  while    green    and  li 
nets  from  the  ceiling  and  do. 
and  exposed  to  air  and  sun  tn 

A  number  of  the  varieties  of 
can  be  kept  in  good  conditioi 
long  time  by  putting  them 
cleaned  and  dry,  in  barrels  or 
filled  with  fine  sand,  or.  betti 
with  a  mixti're  of  coal  dust  an 
dust,  taking  care  to  shelter 
against  light,  moisture,  heat  an. 
On  the  Spanish  Mediterraneai 
melons  are  kept  through  the 
winter  by  tying  them  with  ■ 
strings  to  the  ceiling  of  a  darV 

One  hectare  (2  47  acres')  of 
the  Province  of  Valencia  prodi 
an  average  1,500  dozen  mel"! 
dozens  per  acre),  which,  at  a 
sale  price    of  36    cents  per 
yields  a  gross  profit  of  $.')40.  I 
ing  from  this  amount  two-th 
account  of  rent,  expenses  of 
tion,  and  taxes,  the  net  profit  a: 
to  $180  per  hectare  ($72  87  per 
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Experiences  in  Olive  Culture 


-By  W.  A.  Hayne,  Marysville- 


(The  following  is  an  address  de- 
lered  by  W.  A.  Hayne,  an  olive 
ower  of  long  experience  both  in 
nta  Barbara  and  Yuba  county,  at 
5  recent  meeting  at  Marysville, 
len  the  Northern  California  Olive 
owcrs'  Association  was  organized, 
few  paragraphs  have  been  omitted.) 
[n  1884  T  was  raising  olive  trees  in 
nta  Barbara,  and  I  have  observed 
any  things  in  regard  to  the  require- 
■nts  of  the  trees. 

The  olive  will  grow  in  a  variety 
soils,  but  the  success  depends  on 

1:  proper  locality;  this  means  cli- 
ite,  drainage  and  irrigation. 
■\  great  drawback  to  olive  culture 
Southern  California  and,  in  fact,  in 
nlities  even  north  of  San  Fran- 
co is  the  black  scale.    The  people 

.  Yuba  county  do  not  know  how  to 
aperly  appreciate   the   blessing  of 

'  t  having  the  black  scale  to  contend 
th. 

5o  far  1  have  not  seen  any  black 
lie  on  any  of  the  olive  trees  in 
ba  county,  and  I  know  it  was 
pped  in  to  this  part  of  the  State, 
actly  why  it  does  not  thrive  here  I 
.nnot  quite  explain  (The  dry  heat 
jparently  docs  not  favor  its  growth 
d  also  favors  the  parasites  that 
eck  it.  Editor.) 

To  make  olive  culture  a  success  1 
vise  the  Mission  variety — then  be 
!-e  to  blast  each  hole — a  stick  of 
wder  will  jar  and  crack  the  earth 
12  or  15  feet  in  all  directions, 
ing  good  drainage.  Although  I 
l\nse  irrigating  olives  I  do  not  by 
means  wish  to  impress  one  with 
■  idea  that  olives  love  water;  water 
ll  destroy  them  if  it  stands  around 
;  roots.  The  idea  is  to  wet  the 
Dts  thoroughly,  but  arrange  it  so 
It  the  water  will  surely  drain  off. 
olives  are  well  irrigated  when  they 

>  in  bloom  the  tree  will  not  cast  as 
ich  of  the  bloom  as  it  otherwise 
)uld,  and  a  heavy  crop  will  appear 

the  trees;  then  when  the  fruit  is 
size  of  a  green  pea,  again  wet 

m  and  always  cultivate  the  irri- 
ted  soil  before  it  can  harden  or 
ke. 

Proper  pruning  is  necessary.  Most 
ve  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  too 
1;  they  should  be  cut  square  off  on 

>  and  never  allowed  to  grow 
?her  than,  say  14  feet  or  there- 
outs.  By  keeping  them  cut  off  more 
e  branches  will  be    developed  and, 

jisequcntly,  much  more  fruit. 
Then,  too,  the  harvesting  is  made 
sy — a  man  can  pick  one-half  the 
ip  from  the  ground,  then  by  mount- 
a  step  ladder,  easily  reach  the 
lier  half. 

It  co^ts  about  $10  per  ton  to  gather 
lit  that  is  easy  to  get  at,  but  $18  is 
ing  paid  by  a  gentleman  I  know  on 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  at 
e  fruit. 

The  tree  will  resist  the  wind  if  not 
owed  to  grow  tall. 

I  once  had  27  varieties  of  olives  in 

II  bearing  and  my  experience  is  that 
is  best  to  eliminate  all  except  the 
ission.  The  Mission  is  a  hardy 
;e  and  grows  larger  than  most 
rieties,  and  I  have  particularly 
iticed  that  it  is  the  most  accommo- 
ting  of  all  olives. 

I  mean  by  that,  that  when  the  fruit 
ripe  enough  to  gather  that  should 

le  not  be  ready  or  able  to  imme- 
;itely  commence  to  harvest,  the  fruit 

II  remain  plump  and  firm  for  a 
nnth  to  six  weeks  and  stiH  be  per- 
ctly  good. 

Sometimes  the  labor  question  is 
ch  that  harvesting  meets  with  de- 
y.  Most  of  the  foreign  varieties  I 
d  softened  and  fell  from  the  trees 
nqpf.  fironiptly  gathered. 
I  call  the  Mission  variety,  there- 
re,  the  accommodating  olive;  they 
e  large  enough  for  good  pickles 
d  at  the  same  time  are  a  good  .oil 
ive. 

The  old  Mission  Fathers,  of  course, 


well  knew  many  species  of  olives,  yet 
they  were  wise  enough  to  only  bring 
from  Europe  what  is  now  called  the 
Mission    olive,    they    having  been 

planted  at  the  Missions. 

The  north  wind  sometimes  causes 
the  olive  (the  fruit)  to  shrivel  and 
this  should  be  guarded  against  as 
much  as  possible 

It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  to  plant 
a  double  row,  or  at  least  a  single  row 
of  eucalyptus,  blue  gums,  on  the 
north  line;  at  one  time  I  did  not  be- 
lieve much  in  wind  breaks,  but  later 
on,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  I  had 
some  experience  with  wind  and  I  am 
now  a  firm  believer  in  wind  breaks.  I 
have  just  planted  a  row  of  eucalyptus 
a  mile  long  on  my  place  near  Marys- 
ville, to  guard  against  the  north 
wind.  They  grow  very  fast  and 
give  results  sooner  than  anything 
else.  Every  quarter  of  a  mile  should 
have  a  wind  break— to  do  it  prop- 
erly. It  is  said  that  they  will  not  al- 
low other  trees  to  grow  near  them, 
all  of  which  is  so,  but  the  60  or  70 
feet  that  is  given  to  the  wind  break 
is  land  well  given  and  will  be  repaid 
by  the  good  derived. 

There  are  several  ways  to  propa- 
gate the  olive.  A  cheap  way  is  to 
use  the  tips  of  the  branches  which 
are  scarcely  as  thick  as  a  knitting 
needle— usuallv  these  are  propagated 
under  glass.  These  trees  are  slow  to 
develop,  as  the  cuttings  are  weak. 

My  trees  are  grown  from  the  large 
bearing  wood,  and  when  two  years 
old,  stand  from  5  to  6  feet  high. 
Trees  grown  from  the  large  cutting 
will  come  into  bearing  much  sooner 
than  if  raised  from  the  tips.  Another 
way  is  to  layer  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  and  propagate  the  shoots  that 
will  grow  from  them. 

On  my  place  in  District  10,  near 
Marvsville.  T  have  the  trees  growing 
in  nursery  both  from  the  large  cut- 
tings and  from  the  layers,  and  both 
are  doing  well. 

At  present  all  of  my  trees  are  in 
nursery,  but  will  be  ready  to  plant 
out  next  season;  March  and  April  are 
good  months  to  plant  the  trees  in 
orchard  form,  provided,  of  course,  the 
land  has  been  plowed  and  all  pre- 
pared for  them  beforehand. 

The  future  market  for  the  pickled 
olive  is  assured.  I  well  remember 
when  it  was  hard  to  "get  over  $20  a 
ton  for  ripe  olives;  this  was  before 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  them  on  the 
Eastern  market.  Time  and  patience 
finally  accomplished  it  and  now  con- 
tracts are  signed  at  $165  per  ton  on 
the  trees,  and  in  some  instances  $220 
for  selected  olives. 

I  heard  of  an  instance  this  year 
where  an  order  came  from  the  East 
for  eleven  hundred  cases  of  black 
olives,  bur  the  olives  could  not  be 
had.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States,  that 
5  per  cent  of  th.Tt  number  have  not 
yet  tasted  the  California  black  olive, 
and  yet  we  cannot  supply  the  present 
demand.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
will  be  offering  us  a  inarket  for  our 
olives.  They  cannot  be  grown  all 
over  the  United  States  like  other 
fruits  can.  and  therefore  the  Eastern 
States  will  look  to  California  to  sup- 
ply them  with  black  olives. 

A  short  time  ago  an  Eastern 
gentleman  came  into  my  place  while 
we  were  planting  olive  cuttings.  His 
remark  was,  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  olives,  but  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  not  surprised  that  I  was 
planting  them.  He  explained  his 
meaning  by  saying  that  "back  East 
they  had  to  pay  almost  a  nickel 
apiece  for  California  black  olives." 

To  show  how  little  the  Eastern 
people  yet  know  about  black  olives — 
a  gentleman  in  Marysville  wishing  to 
send  a  real  treat  to  his  Eastern 
friend,  shipped  him    a  lot    of  nice 


black  olives — his  friend  was  very 
grateful  and  thanked  him  by  letter, 
but  was  "so  sorry  that  all  the  olives 
had  spoiled  on  the  way,  having 
turned  black,  and  had  to  be  thrown 
away  " 

The  people  of  the  United  States, 
up  to  quite  recent  date,  have  only 
known  the  green  olive;  but,  like 
everyone  who  has  tasted  the  two 
kinds,  are  fast  discarding  the  green. 

A  friend  of  mind,  a  Spaniard,  told 
me  that  in  Spain  they  only  used  black 
olives  on  their  tables,  but  that  they 
shipped  us  the  green  ones — -we  evi- 
dently not  knowing  how  much  bet- 
ter the  black  olives  were  This,  how- 
ever, is  changing  now  and  California 
is  destined  to  supply  all  the  Eastern 
States. 

No  fruit  can  be  planted  that  has  so 
bright  a  future  before  it  as  the  olive. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  as  the 
olive  tree  lives  to  be  several  thou- 


sand years  old,  that  it  necessarily  re- 
quires many  years  to  come  into  bear- 
ing. This  is  not  the  fact.  Trees 
raised  from  the  large  cuttings  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  nursery  until 
two  years  old  and  then  set  out  in 
orchard  form,  will  commence  to  bear 
the  fourth  year;  so  it  does  not  re- 
quire more  time  than  other  fruits. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  that 
successful  olive  culture  depends  on 
proper  locality,  drainage,  irrigation, 
pruning     and     the     Mission  olive. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 

Reported  by  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  — 


ALAMEDA,     Fred  Seulberger— 

Black  Tartarian  cherries  are  making 
only  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  and 
Royal  Ann  20  per  cent.  Apricots 
promise  an  80  per  cent  crop,  pears 
70  per  cent  and  prunes  20  per  cent. 
Berries  are  making  a  full  crop. 

HUMBOLDT,  George  B.  Wether- 
by — Weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  all  deciduous  fruits, 
which  have  made  nearly  a  full  setting. 
.\phis  trouble  combined  with  scab 
may  reduce  apple  and  pear  produc- 
tion slightly  below  normal.  Straw- 
berries are  arriving  freely  in  the  lo- 
cal markets  with  prospects  of  a  good 
crop 

KERN,  Kent  S.  Knowlton— Apri- 
cots are  now  coming  on  the  market 
(May  18)  with  a  full  crop. .  The  drop 
in  the  peaches  is  quite  heavy,  al- 
though the  prospects  are  good  for  a 
normal  yield.  The  apple  crop  will 
be  normal  with  the  continuance  of 
favorable  conditions,  while  the  pear 
crop  was  reduced  below  normal  be- 
cause of  late  frosts  Prospects  for  a 
citrus  crop  are  good  and  with  favor- 
able conditions  the  crop  will  be  nor- 
mal. There  is  a  heavy  drop  in  the 
grapes,  although  the  crop  will  prob- 
ably be  normal.  The  berry  crop  is 
now  on  the  market  and  is  large. 
Field  crops  are  normal.  Grain  pro- 
duction is  above  normal  and  will  be 
the  largest  in  this  county  for  years. 
Live  stock  is  in  fine  shape  and  is  in 
big  demand.  We  are  several  thou- 
sand head  short  for  the  amount  of 
feed  we  have. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Wm.  Wood- 
Following  are  the  indications  of 
yields  of  the  various  fruits  at  this 
time:  Almonds,  100  per  cent;  walnuts, 
100  per  cent;  apples,  90  per  cent;  apri- 
cots, 100  per  cent;  figs,  100  per  cent; 
olives,  100  per  cent;  peaches  for  can- 
ning, drying  and  shipping,  100  per 
cent;  pears,  100  per  cent;  plums,  100 
per  cent;  table  and  wine  grapes,  100 
per  cent;  berries,  100  per  cent. 
Oranges  promise  90  'per  cent  of  full 
yield;  lemons  75  per  cent -and  grape 
fruit  75  per  cent.  Vegetables,  grain 
and  live  stock  are  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

MADERA,    George  Marchbank— 

Almonds  promise  75  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop;  apples,  85  per  cent;  apri- 
cots, 35  per  cent;  figs,  100  per  cent; 
prunes,  90  per  cent;  and  peaches  100. 
Grapes  and  olives  are  both  in  full 
bloom  and  indicate  heavy  yields, 
though  it  will  require  several  weeks 
to  fully  determine  what  the  crop  will 
be.  Grain  is  in  good  condition  and 
livestock  is  in  excellent  shape. 

MERCED,  N.  H.  Wilson— Canning 
peaches  will  only  make  40  per  cent 
and  dry  and  shipping  peaches  one 
third  of  normal  production.  Wine 
grapes,  Malagas,  almonds,  olives, 
pears  and  citrus  fruits  all  give  indi- 
cations of  perfect  yields.  Field  crops 
are  large.  The  barley  production  is 
the  largest  for  years  and  we  will  have 
large  amounts  of  brewing  barley.  We 
also  have  a  larger  crop  of  hay  this 
year  than  for  years.  The  ranchers 
cut  early  and  there  was  no  rain  to 
spoil  the  hay,  which  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Live  stock  also  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. There  is  plenty  of  feed  and 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  beef  cattle. 

RIVERSIDE,  D.  D.  Sharp— Pros- 
pects  are  very  promising  for  all  var- 
ieties oi  deciduous  fruits  excepting 
prunes,  which  are  showing  light.  The 
apple  crop  on  account  of  storms  in 
the  mountains  may  be  a  little  shy 
of  normal  also.  Lemons  are  very 
promising,  but  oranges  are  very  un- 
certain at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
Prospects  are  good  on  early  sown 
grain,  but  late  sown  will  be  used  for 
hay.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for 
good  dairy  animals,  which  are  scarce. 

SAN  BENITO,  Leonard  H.  Day- 
Apricots  promise  SO  per  cent  of  a  full 


crop,  prunes  50  per  cent,  apples  and 
peaches  both  100  per  cent. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  C.  W.  Beers- 
Apples  and  apricots  are  in  perfect 
condition  and  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  will  make  a  normal  yield.  Wal- 
nuts will  only  make  about  60  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop  Some  aphis  is  now 
at  work  and  some  blight  is  in  evi- 
dence, although  the  blight  does  not 
seem  very  active  Lemons  will  make 
a  full,  normal  crop  There  is  a  splen- 
did setting  with  a  full  crop  gathering. 
Hay  and  grain  is  short,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 70  per  cent.  Live  stock  does 
not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  its  normal 
number,  as  nearly  all  were  shipped 
out  of  the  county  last  year  and  ranges 
are  not  fully  restocked  up  to  date. 
Feed  is  abundant  on  pasture  lands. 
Citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  planting 
has  been  heavy  and  all  new  planting 
looks  well.  The  cherry  acreage  has 
been  largely  increased  There  was 
quite  a  fall  of  cherries  just  after  set- 
ting this  spring.  The  cause  is  not 
known. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  W.  H.  Volck— Ap- 


ples at  present  in  Santa  Cruz  county 
indicate  70  to  75  per  cent  of  normal 
production;  apricots,  100  per  cent  and 
cherries  20  per  cent.  ."Ml  kinds  of 
berries  are  in  almost  perfect  condi- 
tion. Oat  hat  is  making  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  full  yield. 

SHASTA,  George  A.  Lamiman— 
Prunes  will  make  only  about  2ri  per 
cent  of  normal  yield;  peaches  gener- 
ally are  good,  about  90  per  cent  per- 
fect condition;  plums,  90  to  100  per 
cent;  apricots  and  almonds,  90  per 
cent;  apples,  75  per  cent;  grapes,  100 
per  cent,  and  pears,  90  per  cent,  if 
biight  does  not  destroy  many  of 
them.  Berries  will  all  make  a  full 
crop.  Vegetables  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Grain  is  making  a  heavy  crop 
and  haying  is  in  progress.  Live  stock 
is  in  excellent  condition  and  there 
is  plentv  of  feed.  There  is  a  large 
planting  of  all  varieties  of  corn,  also 
a  large  acreage  of  melons  and  pump- 
kins. 

SOLANO,  C.  R.  MacBride— Indica- 
tions for  the  various  fruits  are  as  fol- 
lows: Almonds,  50  per  cent;  peaches. 


90  per  cent;  apricots,   15  per  cen 
pears,  20  per  cent;  French  prunes, 
per  cent;  all  other  prunes,  35  i 
cent;  plums,  75  per  cent;  cherries 
per  cent;  table  and  wine  grapes, 
per  cent.  Wheat  and  barley  and 
falfa  are  in  perfect  conditions 

TULARE,     Chas.    F.  Collins 

Peaches  promise  100  per  cent  of  n 
mal  production,  apples  80  per  c 
prunes  60  per  cent  and  apricots 
per  cent     Olives  are  blooming  \ 
heavily.    Citrus  fruits  promise  a 
crop  at  this  date.  Valencias  are  so: 
what  lighter  than    navels.  Mu 
fjrapes  are  blooming  full.  Gencr 
speaking,   there  are   good  prospc 
for  all  kinds  of  grapes.    There  ) 
bumper  crop  of  berries  and  the  1 
vest  is  now  on.    Vegetables  are  p 
tiful  and  good.    Sugar  beets  pror 
a  splendid  yield  and  will  be  haii' 
in  the  Visalia  factory.    All  kind- 
grain   look   well.     The   barley  1. 
vest  will  begin  before  the  end  of  t 
month.    Live  stock  is  in  good  cori' 
tion  as  feed  is  abundant. 


Get  this  Book 


And  ledi'n  about 

Burbanks  Spineless  Cactus 


In  this  book  Luther 

Burbank  tells  in  his  own  way 
just  exactly  how  he  originated  Spine- 
less Cactus  and  the  place  it  occupies 
among  live  stock  forages. 

It's  an  important  thing  for  you  to  have  at  com- 
mand the  information  this  book  contains,  because  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  your  profits  and  your  suc- 
cess.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 

It  contains  affidavits  of  stockmen  who  have  fed 
Spineless  Cactus  and  the  results  they  attain — shows 
how  dairy  cows  increase  their  milk  from  37  pounds 
to  47  pounds  in  seven  days — shows  how  eight  hogs 
made  an  average  gain  of  14  2-3  pounds  in  22  days; 
an  average  of  2-3  pound  per  hog  per  day. 

It  tells  how  good  it  is  for  all 

livestock,  including  poultry 

This  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  actual 
photographs  that  tell  a  succession  of  fact  stories. 

Don't  put  off  sending  for  the  1914  Burbank 
Spineless  Cactus  Book  0.  F.  Do  it  to-day — a  postal 
card  will  sufl&ce. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  Lather  Burbank  Hortirnltnral  Productions 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Crop  Conditions  in  California 


•  By  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  • 


BTTE,  Earle  Mills — Almonds  at 
A  v/rhmg  (May  22)  promise  a 
cent  crop;  peaches,   100  per 
runes,  30  per  cent;  pears,  50 
t;  cherries,  100  per  cent;  figs, 
cent.    A  very  heavy  crop  of 
is  setting,  but,  of  course,  it 
lossible  to  estimate  at  all  ac- 
what  the  yield  will  be  until 
c  June  drop.    Grapes  are  blos- 
jn  g  very  freely.     There  will  be 
v  j'  good  crop  of  grain  and  hay. 
teres  are   not   extensively  grown 
er  but  what  there  are  are  yielding 
■el 

I  PERIAL,  F.  W.  Waite— Apri- 
jt:  made  only  40  per  cent  of  full 
ro]  Grapes  will  bear  well. 
K  <GS,  B.  V.   Sharp— Grape  and 
•ui  crops  in  general  will  be  20  per 
en  above   normal   in    this  county 
.ear.     Grain  never  was  better, 
nd    tons    of    fruit  are  being 
irom  the  trees  so  that  what  is 
ill  be  larger. 
KE,  George  A.  Lyon — Apples, 
.ds  and  peaches  will  each  give 
ler  cent  production;  pears  will 
40  per    cent    of  a    crop  and 
s  35  per  cent.    The  wine  grape 
will  be  heavy.    Grain  and  hay 
ood. 

PA,  A.  D.  Butler — Peaches  are 
ig  about  a  90  per  cent  crop; 
30  per  cent;  cherries,  25  per 
apples,  90  per  cent;  prunes,  25 
cent;  berries,  grain  and  field 
,  100  per  cent.  Livestock  is  in 
good  condition. 

VADA,  D.  F.  Norton— Apples 
nake  an  immense  crop,  and  after 
thinning  there  will  be  a  100 
ent  crop.  Cherries  have  dropped 
and  the  crop  is  only  75  per 
of  normal.     Apricots  •  and  figs 
nake    a    100  per   cent  crop,  as 
plums  with    the    exception  of 
lunarian,  which  will  be  GO  per  cent; 
ru 'S  30  per  cent.    Peaches  will  be 
r  cent  above  normal.  Bartlett 
will  give  75  per  cent  of  full 
reliction  and  all  other  varieties  115 
er  :ent,  making  the  average  pear 
of  90  per  cent.    Present  condi- 
indicate  a  full  yield  of  citrus 
.   Vegetables  are  up  to  average, 
too  early  to  forecast  the  grape 
Berries  will  make  a  big  yield, 
nut  crop  is  very  large.  Almonds 
walnuts  are  the  hea^•jest  I  have 
seen  in  the  county.    We  have 
UI  iverage  crop   of   chestnuts  _  and 
ts.    Grain  is  in  good  condition 
farmers    are    getting    read  to 
a*st.    Livestock  is  looking  well, 
ere  is  plenty  of  feed.    It  is  30 
behind  the  usual  time  of  driving 
e  mountains. 


q^ANGE.  Roy  K.  Bishop— Apri- 

in  Orange  county  will  make  an 
r  cent  crop;  apples,  80  per  cent; 
e^es,  25  per  cent;  plums,  .25  per 
Of  the  citrus  fruits  Navels 
crop)  will  give  a  90  per  cent 
Valencias  (new  crop),  80  per 
lemons,  80  per  cent.  Trees  and 
together  are  110  per  cent  of 
ge  condition.  For  the  vege- 
s,  beans  are  90  per  cent  of 
al  condition;  bellpeppers,  75  per 
tomatoes,  100  per  cent.  The 
alige  is  practically  all  shipped.  All 
ir  5  of  berries  are  in  perfect  condi- 
Early  sown  barley  is  110  per 
of  normal;  late  sown,  80  per 
Livestock  is  15  per  cent  above 
lal  condition  owing  to  good  and 
rous  pasture.  All  varieties  of 
ges  are  shipped  except  Valencias. 
picking  of  Valencias  has  started, 
s  and  field  crops  seem  in  excel- 
condition  and  are  growing  well. 

beets  are  10  per  cent  better 
average.    Cool  weather  during 
has  made  the  growth  of  most 
s  slow. 

JNOMA,  A.  R.  Galloway— De- 
308  fruit  prospects  range  from  25 
cent  of  a  crop  for  prunes  and 


cherries  to  100  per  cent  for  pears. 
Other  fruits  range  between  these  ex- 
tremes. There  will  probably  be  about 
75  per  cent  of  a  normal  apple  crop,  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  a  full  grape  crop, 
90  per  cent  berries,  80  per  cent  veg- 
etables and  90  per  cent  of  grain. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  feed  and 
live  stock  are  doing  well.  On  ac- 
count of  continued  cool  weather  the 
hops  are  coming  along  very  slowly 
with  a  poor  stand. 

TEHAMA,  Charles  B.  Weeks- 
Apples,  almonds,  table  grapes  and 
wine  grapes  give  promise  of  a  full 
crop;  apricots,  35  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop;  peaches,  75  per  cent;  pears,  50 
per  cent;  prunes,  50  per  cent.  The 
citrus  acreage  is  not  large,  but  pros- 
pects are  for  a  full  crop.  A  few  cher- 
ries and  apricots  have  been  shipped 
to  Portland.  Strawberries  produced 
well  and  are  about  all  on  the  market. 
Growers  have  received  fair  prices  for 
same.  The  acreage  of  wheat  is 
small,  but  the  quality  is  good.  The 
barley  acreage  is  large  and  there  is 
about  75  per  cent  of  a  crop,  as  the 
heads  are  short.  The  oat  acreage  is 
small,  but  the  yield  is  good.  Sheep 
are  on  their  way  to  the  summer 
ranges  and  are  in  good  flesh.  The 
condition  of  cattle  is  good.  Hot 
weather  in  March  has  resulted  in  one- 
half  a  crop  of  prunes. 

VENTURA,  R.  S.  Vail— Apricots 
are  making  90  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  They  are  of  good  quality  and 
the  harvest  will  be  early.  Almonds 
appear  90  to  100  per  cent  normal; 
walnuts  75  per  cent  normal,  though 
blight  may  reduce  this  estimate.  The 
setting  of  oranges  for  next  year  is  75 
per  cent  normal.  Valencias  are  up 
to  standard  and  lemons  5  per  cent 
above  normal.  Beans  and  beets  are 
both   in    excellent  condition. 

YOLO,  Geo.  H.  Hecke— Apricots 
at  the  present  time  promise  a  45  per 
cent  crop;  prunes,  50  per  cent;  al- 
monds, 60  per  cent;  peaches,  70  per 
cent;  grapes,  70  per  cent.  There  is  a 
normal  yield  of  grain. 

YUBA,  G.  W.  Harney— Deciduous 
fruits  will  be  light  in  some  varieties, 
such  as  prunes  and  certain  varieties 
of  peaches  and  plums.  Bartlett  pear? 
in  well  cared  for  orchards  will  make 
a  normal  crop,  and  in  others  light  or 
scattered.  Citrus  fruits  are  setting 
normally.  Grapes  promise  a  full  crop, 
though  the  season  is  somewhat  late, 
as  is  the  case  with  berries.  The  sea- 
son is  also  late  for  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  though  the  vines  are  thrifty 
and  a  normal  yield  is  predicted. 
Grain  is  heading  out  with  promise  of 
very  good  yields.  On  account  of 
abundant  pasture  stock  is  in  fine  con- 


Arsenite  of  Zinc  as  Spray 

Arsenite  of  zinc  has  recently  come 
into  the  field  as  a  rival  of  zinc  arse- 
nate for  spraying  against  the  codling 
moth  on  the  ground  that  it  is_  cheaper 
to  use,  a  stronger  acting  poison  and 
as  effective  as  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
Idaho  Experiment  Station  reports 
that  results  have  varied  considerably 
in  its  use,  as  some  growers  seem  to 
have  excellent  success  while  others 
have  had  considerable  injury  develop 
to  fruit  or  foliage.  ,The  station  be- 
lieves that  zinc  arsenite  is  not  as  safe 
as  arsenate  of  lead  as  a  spray  for 
codling  moth  and  recommends  that  it 
be  combined  with  bordeaux  or  lime 
to  prevent  burning  of  foliage.  It 
should  never  be  combined  with  soap 
or  lime  sulphur.  It  can  be  recom- 
mended for  leaf  feeding  insects  on 
shade  trees  and  for  potato  beetles 
and  cabbage  worms,  as  it  has  better 
adhesive  qualities  than  paris  green 
and  will  not  injure  the  foliage  of  po- 
tatoes and  cabbage. 


Who  says  civilization  is  not  ad- 
vancing? We  were  in  a  railroad  lunch 
room  recently,  and  all  the  three  per- 
sons eating  pie  were  using  forks. 


Standard 


Portable  Flume 

for 

Perfect  Irrigation 

Non-Corrosive  and  Rust-Resistant.   Built  Entirely  of 
Genuine  Open  Hearth  Iron. 

To  fit  the  needs  of  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens  where  perma- 
nent flume  is  not  desired  or  needed,  we  have  designed  our  Standard 
Portable  Flume — all  metal,  all  genuine  open  hearth  iron,  non-corrosive 
and  rust-resistant.  A  flume  that  will  stay  in  use  and  last  as  long  as  its 
owner.  Comes  in  diameters  of  8,  10  and  12  inches,  all  in  sections  20  feet 
long  with  our  patent  expansion  joint.  This  flume  is  light  in  weight  and 
requires  no  skill  or  special  tools  to  set  up  or  operate. 

The  feature  of  this  flume  is  its  water  outlets  (shown  in  cut  below). 
These  are  placed  as  frequently  as  desired,  and  each  is  controlled  by  ad- 
justable slide,  which  prevents  waste  of  water.  Second  illustration  shows 
the  construction  of  the  rigid  light  iron  standards  upon  which  our  flume 
rests. 


Standard  Portable  Flume 

is  built  by  the  same  men  that  build  our  corrugated  pipe,  known  all  over 
California  for  its  quality.  This  is  the  flume  that  gives  perfect  service 
because  it  will  last  and  because  of  its  economy  in  preventing  loss  of 
water  by  seepage  or  damage  by  soil  w;ashing.  This  flume  is  for  hard 
service  and  is  priced  to  fit  the  purse  of  anyone  needing  perfect  flume. 

Standard  Drop  Gate 

Equipped  with  double  drops — one  of  which  can  be  locked;  the  other 
slide  for  emergency  use  in  shutting  off  water  or  reducing  the  discharge. 

This  feature  alone  makes  this  gate  worthy  of 
installation  wherever  care  is  used  in  handling 
water.  (See  dotted  lines  in  illustration  show- 
ing where  emergency  drop  is  fitted,  back  of 
locked  drop.)  The  main  drop  in  this  gate  is 
adjustable  to  quarter-inch  changes,  where  it  can 
be  locked.  Using  this  gate  insures  that  you  will 
get  your  share  of  water,  also  that  you  will  not 
be  flooded.  Of  course,  this  Standard  gate  is 
made  only  of  genuine  open  hearth  iron  and  will 
last  because  it  is  all  metal  that  is  non-corrosive 
and  rust-resistant.  Illustration  shows  exact  type 
of  construction.  Made  in  sizes  8  to  24  inches 
diameter. 

Let  us  give  you  costs  on  what  you  need,  also 
cataolgue  of  larger  flume  and  irrigation  gates. 
The  rush  season  is  at  hand.  Make  your  estimate 
early.  Write 

STANDARD 
CORRUGATED 
PIPE  COMPANY 

516  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francuco 
737  Lawrence  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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ROTATION  WTTH  OATS — 1  have 
some  land  that  has  been  sotni  In  oats 
for  about  six  years.  Can  yon  give  me  « 
rotation  of  crops  that  nonld  be  suit- 
able for  this  land? — W.  E.,  Napa  connty. 

Instead  of  laying  out  a  definite  pro- 
gramme we  will  simply  give  a  few 
suggestions  and  let  you  apply  those 
that  fit  in  best  with  your  kind  of 
farming.  Root  crops  are  excellent 
to  rest  lands  from  grain  and  hay,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  with  all  culti- 
vated crops,  like  corn,  so  if  you  can 
raise  corn,  potatoes  or  stock  beets, 
it  will  to  a  certain  extent  refresh  the 
soil.  Good  cultivation  and  the  weed 
killing  that  accompanies  corn,  beet, 
potato  and  such  culture  does  the  land 
lots  of  good.  It  is  likewise  a  fact 
that  much  grain  land  in  California 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  continu- 
ous shallow  farming,  so  that  a  hard- 
pan  forms,  and  if  your  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy  and  has  been  unwisely 
handled,  the  use  of  a  subsoiler  to 
break  up  this  artificial  hardpan  and 
let  life,  air  and  water  sink  down  a 
bit  will  be  of  high  value.  However, 
even  so,  a  suitable  rotation  will  be 
highly  advantageous,  for  no  soil,  no 
matter  how  well  handled,  can  profit- 
ably be  used  for  continuous  grain 
farming.  Another  thing  you  should 
try  to  do  is  to  grow  legumes  of  some 
sort  on  the  land,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
alfalfa  or  vetch.  If  you  could  let  the 
land  produce  alfalfa  for  a  time  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  it,  or  if  you  could  raise 
horse  beans,  or  pease  in  winter  for 
the  stock  or  otherwise,  it  would  be 
well.  A  combination  of  vetch  and 
barley,  or  vetch  and  oats,  planted  as 
early  in  the  fall  as  possible  and  used 
for  hay  will  be  found  good,  too,  as 
vetch,  like  all  legumes,  adds  nitrogen 
to  the  soil.  That  is  the  special  value 
of  the  legumes.  Beets  and  such  crops 
simply  rest  the  land  after  a  fashion 
without  adding  anything  to  it,  while 
alfalfa,  peas  and  other  legumes  both 
give  land  a  needed  change  and  take 
the  expensive  and  valuable  element 
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nitrogen  from  the  air  and  put  it  in 
the  soil.  In  your  system  of  farmnig 
you  should  also,  especially  in  trying 
to  bring  a  piece  of  land  back,  leave 
as  much  of  the  material  grown  on 
the  soil  there  to  be  plowed  under  as 
possible.  If  it  can  be  returned  as 
manure,  it  is  of  double  value,  through 
helping  the  animals  and  being  put  in 
first  class  condition  for  the  soil  also. 
The  fact  that  vetch,  when  sown  with 
barley  or  oats  for  hay,  is  cut  off  and 
removed  thus  makes  it  of  rather 
limited  value,  though  better  for  the 
soil  than  oats  alone.  Therefore  in 
figuring  out  a  rotation  for  land  used 
so  continuously  for  oats  would  sug- 
gest that  you  work  in  all  legumes 
possible,  all  cultivated  crops  possible 
and  get  everything  possible  returned 
to  the  soil.  You  yourself  can  tell 
best  what  to  raise  and  how  to  work 
the  system. 

GOPHER  INJVRIES  ON  TREES — I 
have  a  nice  youni^  orchard  of  cherrirM 
and  prune  trees  about  Ave  years  old; 
Now,  I  found  some  of  tlio  best  trees 
just  below  the  unround  had  the  hark 
enten  off  all  iiround  the  tree.  Can  this 
he  the  gopher,  and  what  is  best  to 
sa%'e  the  trees  and  to  prevent  the  bnrk 
being  eaten? — H.  D.,  Yountville. 

Answer  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke, 
University  of  California — We  would 
say  that  primarily  trapping  the 
gophers  should  be  undertaken  so  as 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
If  the  trees  have  not  begun  to  show 
very  marked  signs  of  distress  from 
the  girdling  done  by  the  gophers, 
then  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  bridge- 
graft  across  the  wounded  portions  of 
the  tree  trunk.  The  process  is  as 
follows: 

Remove  the  earth  from  about  the 
tree  so  the  healthy,  ungnawed  bark 
of  the  main  root  is  exposed.  Cut  away, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  the  jagged  edges 


of  the  bark,  both  above  and  below  the 
girdling  and  wash  oflp  the  girdled  por- 
tion with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, one  part  of  the  sublimate  to 
2,000  of  water.  Immediately  after 
washing  with  the  sublimate,  paint  the 
wounded  portion  with  a  white  lead 
paint.  Get  from  the  same  tree,  or 
from  some  healthy  cherry  tree  in  the 
orchard  grafts  long  enough  to  reach 
rather  more  than  across  the  wounded 
portions  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
These  grafts  should  be  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  Bevel-cut 
the  grafts  on  one  side  of  each  end 
thereof  and  bark-graft  the  material  in, 
both  above  and  below  the  wound. 
Bark-graft  is  made  by  simply  slipping 
the  bevel  cut  graft  beneath  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  This  process,  when  prop- 
erly done,  gives  a  slightly  bowed, 
bridge-like  graft  over  thb  wounded 
portion  of  the  tree's  trunk.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  put  several  such 
bridge  grafts  in  to  obtain  proper  re- 
sults. After  the  grafts  have  been 
placed,  bind  them  in  situation  by 
using  cloth  dipped  in  grafting  wax. 

HE:I.P  FOR  SOITH  .\FRIC.\ — Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  C4 
wortli  of  seed,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  but  it  is  a  cross  be- 
tween Indian  corn  anil  wheat,  also 
please  And  out  where  a  seed  called  en- 
silage can  be  procured.— J.  B.,  South 
-Africa. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief  no  cross  between  Indian  corn 
and  wheat  exists  and  will  not  be  de- 
veloped, there  being  too  wide  a  var- 
iation between  the  two  kinds  of  cer- 
eals. Possibly  you  refer  to  so-called 
Egyptian  wheat,  which  is  one  of  the 
sorghums  with  rather  small  seed  and 
of  considerable  value  apparently  as  a 
fodder  plant.  This  was  recently  in- 
troduced by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  is  not  in  common 
use  in  California  as  yet,  nor  common- 
ly carried  by  the  seed  houses.  How- 


ever, it  seems  to  have  considera  i 
promise  for  California  conditions  a 
therefore  ought  to  do  well  in  mi 
of  South  Africa.    This,  it  will  be  i 
derstood,  is  yet  on  trial  and  wo- 
suggest  that  you  write  to  your 
government    for    seed    in  cast 
wish  to  try  it  out.  Regarding 
silage"  seed,  would  state  that  ensm 
is  merely  a  term  for  material  sto 
in  a  silo,  whether  that  be  Indian 
Kafir  corn,  alfalfa,  or  what  not 
corn  ensilage,  alfalfa  ensilage,  et 
though    the    abbreviation    silage  , 
more  common  than  ensilage.    In  : 
corn  belt  of  the  United  States  v- 
ieties  of  corn  have  been  especially  . 
veloped  to  be  used  for  silage,  ;( 
these  are  called  ensilage  corn.  Tl' 
are  not  greatly  different  from  ot  • 
Indian  corn  and  are  not  used  in  (- 
ifornia  to  speak  of. 

FERTILIZI.\G  VALITE  OF  SEW.*! 
—Could  you  give  me  any  Informiti 
aa  to  the  value  of  sewage  after  pa» ; 
through  the  septic  tanks,  as  conpn  j 
with  barn  yard  fertilizer; — E.  j.  , 
Anaheim. 

Sewage  issuing  from  septic 
has  practically  no  value  as  fci 
and  besides,  there  would  be  m 
of  comparison  with  barnyard  n 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  is  :i 
of    widely    varied    degrees  ot 
centration  and  the  other  a  sol; 
account  of  the  kind  of  putret.i 
undergone  in  a  septic  tank  the  ni  • 
gen   compounds   are   mostly  broi 
up  and  lost,  and  this  is    the  itt 
valuable  part  of  the  material  for  - 
tilizer.     It   is   true  that  the  poti 
and  phosphorus   compounds   in  i 
sewage  remain  and  in  some  way  1 
value  to  the  sewage,  but    to  ir: 
than  offset  this,  sewage  from  a  se  c 
tank  has  a  poisonous  effect  or 
land  that  makes  it  an  injury 
than  an  advantage.  Sewage 
from    point    of    origin    can    be  l 
on    land    without    injury,    but  \b 
marked    fertilizing   and  other 
ficial  effects,  but  sewage  from 
tanks  is  undesirable  in  almo-t 
respect. 


Eaton  Irrigating  MacKinery 

/  /QTITA/f  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS— WHILE  I  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  ^'""^ilLH^P'^" ^"ir^ou^p"" 
I^IL}  I  Iliiy  •    THE  GREATEST  ENGINE  IN  THE  WORLD  — 

The  Electric  Starting  Eaton  Oil  Engine  is  a  better  engine  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  el.se  in  the  world.    Simple  in  construction,  no  unnecessary  parts  and 
runs  perfectly  on  light,  medium  or  heavy  load — hot  or  cold — uses  any  old  kind 
of  lamp  oil  that  you  may  happen  to  have  around  your  place.    The  electric 
starting  button  will  save  you  a  lame  back  or  maybe  a  serious  accident.  The 
steel  girder  sub-base  is  another  advantage — you  have  no  foundation  to  build. 

And  there  are  many  other  features.  Thousands  of  farmers,  con- 
tractors and  others  have  bought  EATON  engines  on  trial,  the, 
same  as  you  can,  and  kept  my  engine  because  they  couldn't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  I'll  send  vou  my  engine  on  30  DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL— NO  MONEY  DOWN.  Put  it  right  at  the  hardest  work 
on  your  place  up  to  capacity,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  the  work 
just  send  it  hack. 

WRITE  ME.   GET  MY  PRICES 
AND  SPECIAL  OFFER 


NOTE — Cut  out  this 
advertisement  and  with 
your  Name  and  Address 
mail  it  to  me  and  I'll 
send  by  return  mail  line 
Pencil  and  Penholder 
FREE. 


Flan  of  Eaton  Ideal 
Pumping      Plant,  using 

Electric     Starling    Eaton  //m 

Oil     Engine     and     Eaton  % 

Centrifugal  Pump — Hori-  ^ 
zontal  Type. 


Eaton  Centrifugal  Pumps  are 
built  in  a  number  of  different  types; 
all  have  special  improved  runners 
— a  distinctive  EATON  feature, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  save  power  to 
the  user.  Pumps  are  water  balanced 
and  for  belted  or  direct  connection. 


Engines,   Cream  Separators, 


FREE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


My  liberal   sales   policy  on 
Pumps,  Feed  Grinders  and  Tractors  is  the  "Twentieth  Century' 
way  for  the  farmer  to  buy.    Send  for  details. 

WRITE  ME  NOW— AT  0>TE. 

W.  R.  EATON 


EATON  ENGINE  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


JACKSON,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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MANURE  FOR  ALKALI — Recently 
I  saw  where  stable  manure  was  being 
pot  over  some  alkali  land  and  was  In- 
formed by  owner  that  this  would  do 
Kood  In  overcoming  the  alkali.  As  I 
do  not  see  how  manure  would  make 
less  alkali  in  the  soil,  I  bare  been  won- 
dering If  the  manure  was  not  meant 
only  to  hide  the  alkiili  so  that  the  land 
could  be  sold  easier.  Is  this  probably 
the  case? — UOMESEEKSR,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

No,  this  is  not  the  case  at  all, 
most  likely,  as  manure  is  often  a 
great  help  in  overcoming  alkali  and 
an  application  of  manure  is  often 
very  desirable  and  beneficial,  be- 
cause It  greatly  improves  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  where  alkali  usually 
concentrates  and  does  most  harm. 
Alkali  rises  to  the  surface  in  the 
moisture  that  evaporates  and  tends 
toward  forming  a  crust,  which  en- 
courages still  more  evaporation  and 
does  still  more  damage  to  vegetation. 
The  manure  loosens  up  the  surface 
and  both  prevents  the  formation  of 
such  a  crust  and  excessive  evapora- 
tion. In  this  way  the  alkali  is  kept 
distributed  through  the  soil  where 
usually  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  in 
fact,  if  not  too  strong,  may  be  a 
help,  for  a  trace  of  alkali  is  a  benefit 
ami  alkali  land  is  usually  richer  than 
similar  land  without  alkali. 

It  should  be  firmly  kept  in  mind 
that  alkali  at  the  surface  is  the  alkali 
that  does  damage  and  ofie  funda- 
mental point  is  to  keep  down  sur- 
face evaporation  either  by  a  nice 
mulch,  or  by  having  vegetation  shade 
it;  also  that  a  necessity  in  overcom- 
ing alkali  is  to  have  somewhere  for 
it  to  go.  All  that  is  necessary  is  sim- 
ply to  have  a  loose  subsoil  for  it  to 
sink  into.  If  there-  is  a  hardpan  so 
that  the  alkali  cannot  sink  down,  or 
the  water  table  is  so  close  to  the  sur- 
face that  any  water  falling  on  the 
surface  cannot  sink  down  and  carry 
the  alkali  with  it,  the  alkali  will  be 
hard  to  beat  and  manure  will  not  do 
much  good,  but  if  the  water  can 
sink  down,  manure  will  loosen  up 
the  surface  nicely,  give  water  a 
chance  to  sink  in,  and  prevent  evap- 
oration that  would  carry  the  water 
back  again.  The  work  you  observed 
was  highly  desirable  and  proper. 

Please  send  me  prices  at  hogs  and 
prices  of  nil  breeds  according  to  age.— 
H.  D.,  S.  F. 

The  price  of  breeding  hogs  depends 
entirely  upon  the  age  and  quality  of 
the  animal,  as,  for  instance,  you  can 
buy  weanling  pigs  of  any  breed,  either 
sex,  from  $15  to  $35  per  head,  ago 
and  quality  considered.  Bred  sows 
and  boars  ready  for  service  of  any 
breed  can  be  purchased  from  $30  to 
$100  per  head.  Some  breeders  charge 
more  than  others,  but  the  purchaser 
should  be  governed  by  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  hogs. 

BREEDS  OF  .SHEEP  AND  SWINE— 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  names  ot 
all  known  breeds  of  lard  hogs;  of  pork 
hogs;  of  dual  purpo.sc  hogs?  Will  you 
also  tell  me  the  names  of  all  known 
breeds  of  mutton  sheep;  of  wool  sheep; 
of  ilual  purpose  sheep? — F.  C,  Half- 
inoon  Uay,  Cal. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
pork  and  lard  hogs:  Chester  White, 
Poland-China,  Duroc  Jersey,  Berk- 
shire, Hampshire,  Essex,  Chesire  and 
SufTolk. 

The  dual  purpose  or  bacon  hogs 
are  Tamworth  and  Yorkshire. 

The  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  are 
Southdowns,  Shropshires,  Hampshires, 
Oxfords,  Suffolks,  all  termed  the 
Downs. 

The  fine  wool  breeds  are  as  fol- 
lows: Merinos,  American  Merinos, 
Delaines,  Black  Tops  and  Rambouil- 
lets. 

The  long  wools  are  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Dorset  Horns 
and  Romney  Marsh. 

The  following  are  the  mountain 
breeds:  Cheviots,  Blackfaces,  Tunis 
and  Persian  Sheep. 

Every  breed  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  a  dual  purpose  breed,  in  that 


both  wool  and  mutton  combine  in 
making  returns.  The  fine  wool  breeds 
are  raised  more  especially  for  their 
wool  than  are  the  other  breeds,  and 
all  of  the  others  can  be  termed  more 
or  less  accurately  mutton  breeds,  the 
Downs  deserving  the  term  little,  if 
any,  more  than  the  others.  Of  the 
fine  wool  breeds  the  Rambouillets  are 
sometimes  termed  dual  purpose,  as  a 
special  efifort  has  been  made  in  their 
breeding  to  develop  the  mutton  as 
well  as  the  wool  side.  Some  minor 
breeds  of  sheep  and  hogs,  or  breeds 
hardly  known  in  the  United  States, 
are  not  given. 

SILO  CONSTRUCTION — Is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  height  of  a  silo  should  be 
Its  greatest  dimension?  Would  it  be 
practical  or  advisable  to  lay  the  silo 
down;  that  is,  to  make  It  only  about 
nine  feet  hlKh  with  live  feet  in  the 
ground,  fill  it  from  the  top,  have  a 
power-driven  .screw  press  at  one  end 
and  take  the  silage  from  the  other? — 
R.  W.  Eccles. 

None  of  the  things  you  suggest  are 
practical  or  advisable  and  for  several 
good  reasons,  gi\cn  herewith.  It  is 
very  advisable  to  have  the  silo  rather 
a  good  height,  generally  about  twice 
as  high  as  wide.  The  greatest  reason 
for  a  fair  height  is  that  much  more 
green  food  can  be  stored  in  a  deep 
silo  in  proportion  to  volume  available 
than  in  a  shallow  one.  The  green 
material  is  rather  heavy  and  if  it  does 
not  contain  sufficient  moisture  natur- 
ally, water  is  applied  so  that  it  will 
be  wet  throughout,  making  it  quite 
heavy.  Being  heavy,  it  packs  down 
tight  and  the  deeper  the  silo,  the 
greater  amount  of  silage  in  each  cubic 
foot  of  space.  Near  the  top  of  a  silo 
silage  weighs  only  about  25  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  while  at  the  bottom 
of  a  35  foot  silo  it  will  weigh  60 
pounds,  or  over  twice  as  much,  there- 
fore the  deeper  the  better,  with  due 
consideration  for  cost  of  construction, 
filling  and  removing  feed.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  height  above 
ground  can  be  reduced  as  you  suggest, 
by  having  the  foundation  well  below 
the  surface  and  this  is  advisable,  the 
depth  below  the  surface  being  limited 
by  the  distance  a  man  can  pitch  up  the 
silage  properly.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  any  power  press  to  force  the 
silage  to  the  top,  as  doors  are  made 
along  the  side  of  a  silo,  being  opened 
as  the  silage  is  removed.  Besides,  such 
a  press  would  be  very  costly,  and  a 
big  argument  for  the  silo  is  its  econ- 
omy. The  doors  can  be  seen  near  the 
right  side  of  the  silo  on  our 
May  cover.  As  to  economy  of 
feed  in  silo  as  compared  with  hay, 
a  cubic  foot  of  hay  in  the  mow 
weighs  about  5  pounds  and  in  a 
30  foot  silo  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  aver- 
ages about  39  pounds,  containing  more 
than  twice  the  nutriment  of  hay  in 
equal  space.  A  very  important  argu- 
ment against  making  a  wide,  shallow 
silo  is  that  too  much  surface  has  to  be 
fed  per  day,  as  three  to  four  inches  of 
silage  has  to  be  fed  off  every  24  hours, 
or  it  will  spoil,  and  a  person  has  to 
guage  wisely  the  size  of  the  silo  to  the 
number  of  cows  kept.  There  are  many 
important  features  about  silo  construc- 
tion and  usage  and  we  will  cheerfully 
answer  all  questions  and  suggest 
plans  for  any  conditions  submitted  by 
readers. 


Try  to  turn  your  horse's  back  to 
the  wind  and  blanket  him  when  tying 
him  up,  as  the  wind  blowing  against 
his  breast  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  rheumatism,  stiffness  and  similar 
ailments. 


The  horse  that  is  all  the  time  be- 
ing tapped  with  the  whip  never  knows 
what  his  master  means  by  it,  and 
comes  to  think  he  means  just  noth- 
ing. 

Six  pounds  of  fresh  olives  are  re- 
quired to  make  one  gallon  of  the 
pickled  fruit. 


^^My  Armstrong 
Engine  Has  MORE 
POWER  Than  Ms 
Raied  Capacity,  and 
It  Goes  Rigitt  Along 
Every  Day  Witltout 
Giving  Me  TrouhlOm'^^J^ 


SCORES  of  letters  from  owners  of  Armstrong  engines  tell 
the  same  story  of  satisfaction  and  profit.  There's 
always  power  to  spare.  The  greatest  mechanical  ignition  system  ever 
put  on  an  engine  means  steady  work,  small  expense,  highest  possible 
degree  of  efficiency.  Gear -driven  Magneto  furnished  with  every 
Armstrong  Engine.  No  batteries  to  fail.  Starting  cup  makes  starting  sure  in 
any  kind  o£  weather.  Extra  heavy  fly  wheels  produce  steady,  even  running. 


1  G 


rmstFonq- 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines  I 

were  originally  built  for  our  own  use — the  hardest  kind  of  work,  that  of 
running  well-drilling  machines.  We  proved  them  under  these  tests,  then 
offered  them  to  power  users  everywhere.  Complete  satisfaction  has  been 
the  experience  of  every  owner  of  an  Armstrong.  Armstrong  guarantee 
covers  ten  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Write  for  free  book — and  ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  this  great  engine- 

ARIMSTRONG  MFG.  CO.,  301  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Besides  Magneto,  every 
Armstrong  engine  has 
our  successful  speed 
changing  device  and 
Bpark  adjuster,  which 
permits  adjusting  of 
qpark  to  exact  speed 
of  engine  so  you  get 
an  explosion  at  the 
proper  moment. 


Home  OlTlce  and 

Factory. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


No  "back-firing"  or  "liick- 
ng"  witla  an  Armstrong 
engine.  Maximum  serv- 
ice always.  Bearings  of 
liberal  length.  Hopper- 
cooling  system  built 
especially  for  this  en- 
gine.   Extra  heavy 
flywheels. 


Norman  B.  Miller, 

UlMtributor, 
503E  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Keeps  The  Motor  Cool 

Zerolene,  as  its  name  implies,  keeps  the  motor 
cool  by  perfect  lubrication.  Even  under  intense 
heat  and  pressure  it  maintains  the  desired  lubricating 
film  between  the  wearing  surfaces  and  so  enables  the 
engine  to  do  its  work  eificiendy. 

ZEROLEHE 

THE  STANDARD  OIL 
FOR  MOTOR  CARS 


is  the  best  auto  oil  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  can  make — produced  by  experts  of 
long  experience  who  have  studied  the  requirements 
of  motor  lubrication  and  who  have  at  their  command 
•elected  crudes  and  the  best  refinery  equipment 
with  which  to  produce  an  oil  exacdy  adapted  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
our  nearest  agency  about  de- 
livery in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(CALIFORNU) 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT 


On  August  4,  1913,  serious  riots 
occurred  on  the  hop  ranch  of  Dursf 
Brothers  at  Wheatland,  during  which 
four  persons  were  killed.  It  would 
appear  rather  late  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  condition  is  forced  by 
the  great  amount  of  publicity  which 
is  being  given  the  matter  from  one 
angle.  On  February  13  Dr.  Carleton 
H.  Parker,  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  rendered  his  of- 
ficial report  to  Governor  Johnson  on 
the  riot  and  its  causes,  which  was 
almost  entirely  a  virulent  attack  on 
the  Bursts.  This  has  been  followed 
by  continued  references  to  these  con- 
ditions in  public  addresses  by  Dr. 
Parker.  Something  over  a  month 
ago  Harpers  Weekly  gave  a  lurid 
account  of  the  trial  of  convicted 
rioters  written  by  a  riot  sympathizer 
and  in  the  New  York  Outlook  of 
May  16  another  long  article  on  the 
Wheatland  hop  fields  appeared,  writ- 
ten by  the  attorney  for  the  Commis- 
sion, George  L.  Bell.  The  author- 
ship of  the  official  report  and  of  the 
Outlook  article  gives  the  official 
stamp  of  truth  to  both,  and  every- 
body who  reads  them  will  naturally 
believe  them  correct.  If  they  are 
correct,  it  is  well  that  they  should 
appear;  if  they  are  not  correct,  it  is 
a  shameful  libel  on  California  con- 
ditions and  an  encouragement  to  riot 
and  turmoil  such  as  Ford  and  Suhr 
were  convicted  of.  It  is  thus  a  public 
duty  that  the  truth  be  told  and  spread 
broadcast. 

Reports  Totally  Unjustified.  We 
state  here  that  statement  after  state- 
ment in  this  official  report  and  the 
Outlook  article  appear  at  least  to  be 
totally  unwarranted,  especially  when 
made  by  public  officials  who  in  theory 
are  impartial  and  know  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Readers  can  judge  for  them- 
selves the  accuracy  of  our  statements 
given  herewith,  and  with  a  firm  de- 
sire to  be  only  right  we  welcome 
correction  as  to  definite  facts. 

The  whole  official  report  is  noted 
for  its  comparative  absence  of  defi- 
nite facts  and  its  wealth  of  argurnent 
and  opinion.  Whatever  "facts"  given 
are  given  only  to  illustrate  conclu- 
sions. Nothing  whatever  is  given  in 
the  support  of  different  conclusions 
and  it  takes  only  a  little  knowledge 

■  California  and  hop-picking  methods 
to  unravel  an  amazing  mass  of  in- 
consistencies. 

The  Matter  of  the  Bonus.  This  is 
a  very  bitter  subject,  as  extracts  from 
the  report  will  show.  Burst's  system 
was  to  pay  $1  for  100  pounds  of  hops, 
the  picker  receiving  90  cents  on  de- 
livery and  10  cents  when  the  picking 
season  closed.  Those  who  came  just 
for  a  day  or  so,  or  otherwise  quit 
before  the  season  ended,  forfeited  the 
10  per  cent  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  away  unreliable  and  shift- 
less pickers.  The  report  says,  "If 
there  be  a  type  hop  pickers'  wage 


for  191S  in  California,  it  was  roughly 
$1  per  100  pounds  of  hops.  Burst's 
so-called  'bonus'  was  really  a  'hold- 
back' out  of  the  normal  hop  picking 
wage  for  1913.  (Notice  that  word 
'normal.')  He  had  no  more  right  to 
that  10  cents  than,  etc."  Very  snide 
of  the  Bursts  to  alter  the  normal 
system  of  payment,  wasn't  it?  Low 
down  villainy,  in  fact.  What  the  re- 
port totally  ignores  was  that  exactly 
this  system  of  payment  and  this  wage 
had  been  the  ruling  price  and  system 
on  both  this  and  other  hop  ranches 
for  years,  that  it  was  the  "normal" 
wage,  and  that  the  system  of  payment 
had  developed  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, owing  to  the  nature  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  pickers  and  the  nature 
of  the  work.  You  never  would  have 
dreamed  but  what  Burst  had  tricked 
the  growers  into  it,  would  you?  The 
Recorder,  a  legal  paper  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  gave  the  report  in  full,  got 
quite  wrought  up  over  the  trickery 
and  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been 
corrected  You  never  would  have 
dreamed  that  the  big  majority  of  the 
pickers  on  hand  in  1913  knew  of  price 
and  method  of  payment  before  they 
came  and  had  been  used  to  it  before 
they  came?  Now,  would  you?  There 
are  strong  reasons  in  its  favor  from 
both  pic'rcrs  and  employers'  side. 

A  "Fancifi'l  Advertisement."  We 
will  now  quote  the  renort  a  little 
more  to  show  how  the  Bursts  tricked 
(?)  unsuspecting  pickers  to  come  so 
that  they  could  work  the  "hold-back" 
on  them.  "In  answer  to  Burst's 
fanciful  advertisements  scattered 
t'lroughout  California  and  even  in 
Xevada,  about  3.000  people  arrived, 
etc."  This  advertisement,  or  rather 
noster,  is  displayed  upon  the  wall  of 
Br.  Parker's  office,  if  after  maturer 
judgment  he  has  not  decided  to  re- 
move it.  The  fanciful  imagination 
used  in  preparing  the  poster  can 
readily  be  seen  when  we  tell  what  it 
savs.  "PICK  HOPS— BURST  HOP 
Y'NRBS.  Wheatland.  Yuba  Co.  Cal. 
F\RT.IEST  .-WB  REST  PICKING 
IN  THE  ST.\TE."  In  small  type 
it  is  said,  "The  going  price  paid  for 
clean  picking.  A  BONUS  to  all  pick- 
ers helping  us  and  doing  satisafctory 
work,  to  the  completion  of  the  pick- 
ing— a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks." 
Then  follows  a  number  of  details 
which  we  do  not  expect  will  be  held 
up  as  fanciful.  Persons  who  wish 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  fanciful- 
ness  of  the  poster  can  doubtless  be 
given  a  copy  of  the  poster  by  Br. 
Parker,  or  even  by  Mr.  Burst.  This 
poster,  by  the  way,  was  printed  and 
used  in  1911,  a  change  being  made 
onlj'  in  date  of  picking. 

Tents  and  Accommodations. — In 
view  of  lack  of  tents  and  accommo- 
dations and  a  charge  of  75  cents  per 
tent  told  of  in  report  and  Outlook 
article  the  following  from  the  poster 
will  be  significant.  "TENTS— Gov- 
ernment conical  tents  are  offered  for 
rent  at  75  cents  per  week;  as  the  sup- 
ply is  limited,  persons  desiring  tents 
should  apply  at  once."  For  a  fair  and 
impartial  official  report,  this  extract 
from  the  financial  advertisement  is 
lacking 

Toilets  the  Main  Trouble.— Lack 
of  toilets  was.  after  all,  the  funda- 
mental point  of  the  whole  fuss.  The 
report  guessed  at  nine  and  stated  that 
there  were  not  more  than  11  or  less 
than  eight,  two  holes  per  toilet.  Why, 
a  skilled  investigator  with  time  galore 
couldn't  tell  accurately  the  number. 
We  don't  know,  but  the  explanation 
is  very  significantly  given,  when  re- 
quired, that  toilets  were  being  erected 
both  before  and  after  the  riot  and  it 
was  impossible  to  find  which  was 
which.  In  other  words,  the  main 
cause  of  complaint  was  rapidly  being 
remedied  before  the  riots  occurred, 
although  very  significantly,  not  a 
word  of  this  is  breathed  in  the  offi- 
cial report,  nor  in  the  article  sent  to 
the  New  York  Outlook.  Why  this 
pivotal  point  was  entirely  ignored  in 
a  report  supposed  to  be  official  and 
therefore  impartial  and  accurate  any- 


body who  wants  to  volunteer  can  ex- 
plain. 

Toilets  were  befouled  badly.  How 
badly  is  open  to  question  with  the 
apparent  bias  and  inaccuracy  of  pub- 
lic statements  thus  far.  However, 
approximately  that  number  of  toilets 
had  served  in  previous  years  and  the 
number  completed  by  Saturday  night, 
which  seems  to  be  13,  closely  approx- 
imates the  I.  W.  W.  demand  of  one 
toilet  for  every  50  people,  provided 
two  holes  figure  as  two  toilets.  Br. 
Parker  also  states  that  a  big  pro- 
portion of  pickers  were  foreigners  or 
a  poor  quality  of  white  labor  of  very 
indifferent  habits  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness and  morals.  Since  the  I.  W,  W. 
agitators  were  bound  to  prove  the 
toilets  inadequate  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  determined  to  make 
them  so.  However,  we  don't  want 
to  accuse  anybody  wrongly,  and 
since  the  Bursts  were  doing  what 
they  could  to  straighten  matters  out 
it  is  entirely  beside  the  subject  to 
quibble.  It  is  more  than  unfair  to  ig- 
nore the  new  toilets,  but  the  whole 
argument  would  crumble  if  they  were 
told  of. 

The  Water  Problem.  It  seems  time 
to  quit  or  everybody  will  believe  it 
impossible  that  an  official  statement 
of  a  supposedly  impartial  investigator 
could  be  so  far  off  from  the  truth, 
but  since  water  supplies  were  a  strong 
reason  for  the  trouble  it  is  well  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  matter.  The 
report  ignored  utterly  the  amount  of 
V.  ater  there  was,  but  was  quite 
lengthy  on  the  amount  there  wasn't, 
leaving  the  reader  wholly  at  sea  as 
to  the  actual  extent  of  supplies,  even 
supposing  they  were  short.  "The 
wells."  it  was  said,  "were  absolutely 
insufficient  for  the  camp.  Two  of  the 
wells  (so  you  see  there  were  more) 
were  often  pumped  dry  by  sun-up.  and 
the  campers  were  forced  either  to  go 
to  town  for  water  or  to  distant  wells 
among  ranch  buildings."  How  far 
the  ranch  buildings  were  from  camp 
cannot  be  guessed  any  better  than 
the  number  of  wells,  while  the  fact 
that  there  were  hydrants  containing 
city  water  and  that  the  camp  was  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Wheatland  and 
city  water  somehow  or  other  was 
overlooked.  They  could  not  have 
been  mentioned  without  undermining 
the  charge. 

Misrepresentation,  or  suppression  of 
fundamental  facts  that  entirely  alter 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  thus  appears  on 
practically  everything  vital  to  the 
question:  method  of  payment,  accom- 
modations, toilet  facilities  and  water 
supplies.  The  thing  can  be  continued 
down  to  a  hair-splitting  basis,  which 
is  undesirable  and  unwise.  State- 
ments ignored  are  not  admitted. 

A  Difference  in  View.  Br  Parker 
and  those  who  have  adopted  his  atti- 
tude will  probably  continue  in  a  firm 
and  conscientious  belief  in  the  justice 
of  their  stand,  for  argument  rarely 
changes  opinions  once  a  person  has 
publicly  committed  himself.  Never- 
theless it  is  but  fair  to  the  public  that 
both  sides  of  a  matter  be  given  fairly 
and  impartially.  Br.  Parker  has  ap- 
parently taken  the  attitude  that  things 
were  wrong  ahd  needed  fixing,  with- 
out reference  to  whether  they  were 
workable  and  apparently  very  satis- 
factory to  everybody  in  previous 
years  or  not,  and  that  it  was  up  to 
him  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Housing 
to  settle  them.  In  fact,  in  view  of 
statements  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
report,  in  a  letter  sent  out  with  bulle- 
tin quoted  on  page  4,  and  numerous 
public  utterances,  this  idea  seems  to 
be  the  real  explanation  of  his  whole 
stand  on  the  matter.  Such  an  idea  is 
natural,  owing  to  Br.  Parker  being 
yet  a  young  man  and  having  spent 
possibly  an  undue  amount  of  time  in 
study  both  in  Europe  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  he  teaches 
the  theory  of  economics  to  the  stu- 
dents. Reformers  frequently  take  the 
view  that  because  a  thing  exists  is 


no  excuse  whatever  for  it.  I'l 
men   know   that   the   existence  oi 
custom  is  the  strongest  kind  of  c 
dence  (though,  of  course,  not  pro' 
that  it  is  at  least  required  in  lar 
part  by  circumstances.    It  is  easy  : 
find  fault,  horribly  hard  to  wipe  oii 
a   method   and    establish  somethir 
better  in  its  place.    Reform  comes  ' 
practical  experience  and  good  feeli- 
not  by  hot-headedness  and  ill  feeliii. 

Self     Conviction.     Granting  tha 
things  which  could  be  remedied  con 
veniently  were  wrong,  a  tribute  t 
conditions  at  the  hop  yards  was  un 
consciously  paid  by  Br.  Parker  in  hi 
report,  when  he  said   regarding  th 
pickers:    "Many  families  were  of  t' 
better  class  and  had  been  in  the  ha' 
of  using  the  hop  and  fruit  season- 
their  country  vacation."     The  itn' 
are   his.     We   do   not  believe  ti 
would  have  come  if  conditions  wt; 
anything    like    those    described  i 
the  official  report.     As  it  is  knov 
all     over     Northern     and  Ceir 
California  that  hop  picking  is  c 
sidered    an    excellent    way    of  m 
ing  pin  money  and  having  an  out, 
the  report  must  have  shown  co' 
tions  that  were  very  much  out  of 
ordinary  to  say  the  least,  though 
judge  from  his  report  that  Br.  I 
ker  considers  them  typical.    The  I 
explanation  of  the  riots  seems  fn 
that  the  I.  W.  \\'.'s  went  in  to  r  : 
hob   and   they   did   it,   being  help 
along     by     the     exceptionally  hci 
weather,  a  rather  greater  crowd  tha' 
usual,  and  possibly  a  greater  pro'v 
tion  of  foreigners  and  undesirablcv 
the  crowd.     It  is  only  to  be  hop. 
that  they  are  not  helped  further  b, 
the  kind  of  support  being  given  then' 

How  the  attitude   of  Dr.  Par' 
and  Attorney  Bell  have  warped  ti 
accuracy   of   statement   is  shown 
the    "Outlook"   article,   where  it 
stated,  "Later, .at  5  o'clock,  a  larg 
meeting  of  prartiralli/  all  the  pick 
ers    (italics   ours)    was   held   at  th 
dance  platform."     Br.  Parker  st  ' 
the  crowd  to  be  of  about  1,500  i 
pie,  and  judging  from   other  st 
ments  of  his  this  is  a  generous  > 
mate.     Mr.   Bell   states  that  "al>' 
2,800    men,    women    and  children 
were    employed    as    pickers.  Ahov 
half  seems  to  be  "practically  all,"  an 
remember  that  this  was  at  the  cam 
at  Sunday  evening  when  practical! , 
all  the  crowd  would  be  expected  t 
be    around    and    attending  whateve 
was  likely  to  be  doing. 

Improvement  Welcomed. 
In  order  that  actual  improvemen 
be  made,  we  will  state  that  we  deprt 
cate  ill  feeling  and  hope  that  th 
matter  can  rest,  and  believe  that  thi 
commission  of  Br.  Parker's  can  d, 
some  excellent  work.  By  ration; 
regulation  and  inspection  of  labo 
camps,  conditions  can  be  made  t 
change  for  the  better.  Califomi 
methods,  perhaps,  are  a  little  to 
loose,  as  is  shown  by  the  Englishraa 
who  got  a  job  on  a  grain  ranch  year 
ago,  expecting  English  housing,  ber 
ding,  etc.  As  darkness  wore  on  an 
nothing  was  said  about  accomoda 
tions,  he  approached  the  foreman  an 
asked  where  he  was  going  to  sleei 
"Hear  him  talk,"  shouted  the  fort 
man,  "5,000  acres  before  him  and 
wants  to  know  where  he  is  going  t 
sleep!"  Reformers  should  realize  tha 
such  conditions  are  expected  in  Cal 
fornia  by  all  concerned,  and  a  man  i 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  lookin 
after  his  necessities,  but  it  is  equall 
true  that  the  better  living  and  work 
ing  conditions  are  made,  the  bette 
for  both  employer  and  worker  an 
the  less  public  support  the  I.  W.  V 
agitator  can  gain,  though,  as  a  ma' 
ter  of  fact,  that  statement  seems  ope 
to  dispute.  The  bulletin  issued  b 
the  Commission  and  told  of  o:  p_ag 
4  shows  a  step  in  the  right  directioi 
It  might  be  better  if  "should"  wer 
used  oftener  and  "must"  less  oftei 
especially  with  new  inspectors  on 
new  job,  under  rather  over-enthusia: 
tic  direction,  for  varying  conditions' 
(ContlBi-ed  on  Pai;e  27). 
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California  Aspects  of  the  Breeds 


The  old  red,  white  and  roan  which 
is  blazed  the  bovine  trail  for  all  the 
ther  beef  breeds  to  follow,  looms  up 
igain  with  a  world's  record  to  her 
lame.  At  a  recent  public  sale  in  the 
\rgentine  Republic  the  Shorthorn 
)ull,  Americus,  was  sold  for  the 
normous  sum  of  $39,083,  a  world's 
■ecord. 

Merry  Ravenswood  III,  the  dam  of 


-Shorthorn  Cattle- 


Shorthorn  as  the  leader  of  the  beef 
breeds. 

Can  it  be  true,  or  is  it  a  fact  that 
another  fad  is  about  to  come  into 
vogue  among  Shorthorn  breeders, 
namely,  making  the  Shorthorn  a  dual 
purpose  cow?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this 
movement  will  retrace  the  steps  which 
they  have  already  taken  along  this 
line,  and  decide  once  and  for  all  that 


Americus,  was  bred  by  C.  E.  Leonard 
of  Bunceton,  Missouri,  she  by  Royal 
Hampton  177807  out  of  2d  Lavendar 
Lassie,  by  Lavendar  Viscount  134755. 
Six  generations  on  the  dam's  side  of 
this  great,  young  bull  have  been  bred 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  tracing  back  to 
the  Imported  cow  Charming  Rose. 
Americus  was  examined  by  some  of 
the  most  critical  judges  in  the  world, 
both  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  universal 
decision  was  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  breed  that  has  ever  been 
seen. 

United  States,  as  well  as  Missouri, 
should  be  proud  that  such  a  Short- 
horn dam  has  been  produced  here. 
Heretofore  South  America  has  been 
going  to  Scotland  and  England  in 
quest  of  good  Shorthorns,  but  pre- 
dictions are  that  the  wonderful  record 
made  by  Americus  will  do  much 
toward  attracting  their  attention  to 
the  United  States. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  buying  a  son  of  the 
great  Lavendar  Viscount  to  head  the 
herd  of  the  Howard  Cattle  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  young 
bull  stood  first  in  his  class  as  a  year- 
ling at  the  American  Royal  Show  at 
Kansas  City  and  was  one  of  those 
heavy-meated,  thick-fleshed,  smooth, 
low  down  type,  the  kind  that  has 
made  Shorthorn  history.  His  im- 
press in  the  Howard  Cattle  Co.  herd 
will  remain  as  long  as  that  company 
is  breeding  Shorthorns. 

The  Shorthorn  breed  has  had  many 
setbacks  in  its  long  and  wonderful 
career,  the  first  and  most  serious 
being  caused  by  breeders  regarding 
quality  of  bone  their  chief  and  only 
consideration,  the  result  as  was  to  be 
expected,  being  disastrous. 

Next  came  the  color  craze,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  Shorthorn  was  up  to 
the,  .  standard  unless  he  was  a  solid 
red,  and  many  of  our  very  best  and 
influential  herds  were  ruined  by  in- 
breeding to  maintain  this  color.  It 
has  taken  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
repair  the  injury  which  has  been  done 
by  these  fads  and  to  re-establish  the 


the  present  day  Shorthorn  is  a  beef  [ 
animal,  and  never  can  be  made  any- 
thing else.    True  this  breed  inherits 
great  milking   qualities,   but   this  is 
hereditary. 

Every  third  or  fourth  farm  in  the 
great  corn-belt  section  of  this  coun- 
try is  producing  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
the  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
need  better  beef  and  more  of  it.  Many 
of  these  farms  receive  the  daily  milk 
supply  for  household  purposes  from 
a  herd  of  registered  Shorthorns,  as 
these  cows  have  been  so  developed 
that  they  usually  give  more  milk  than 
their  calves  can  take  for  the  first 
three  months.  They  are  not  dual  pur- 
pose cows,  for  many  of  them  are  pro- 
ducing bulls  which  to-day  are  mak- 
ing Shorthorn  history.  They  are 
good  milkers  because  good  com- 
mon sense  has  been  practiced  in 
the  development  of  the  herd  to  ac- 
complish that  which  the  Shorthorn 
was  intended  for.  Any  breeder  of 
Shorthorns  in  this  country  who  claims 
that  his  herd  are  dairy  Shorthorns 
and  is  using  the  general  run  of  Short-  , 
horn  bulls,  registered  in  the  Amer-  | 
ican  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  has  a  1 
mistaken  idea  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
Shorthorns  which  are  being  run  as 
dairy  herds  are  pulling  down  the 
breed  from  its  present  high  state  of 
efficiency.  The  bull  crop  from  these 
Shorthorn  dairies  are  usually  ne- 
glected and  poorly  raised,  and  are 
therefore  sold  much  cheaper  than  the 
well  cared  for  crop  of  bull  calves; 
the  price  being  low,  range  men  pick 
them  up  and  the  result  is  unfortunate 
wherever  they  are  used. 

The  dairy  Shorthorn  is  practically 
a  breed  in  itself.  It  can  be  found  in 
large  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  but 
is  used  exclusively  as  dairy  cattle,  and 
competes  with  other  dairy  breeds  for 
all  the  honors  which  are  due  them. 
There  are  one  or  two  of  these  herds 
in  this  country  and  Canada,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  those 
who  expect  to  breed  Shorthorns 
along  dairy  lines  should  be  sure  they 
are  right  before  they  go  ahead. 

Long  may  the  red,  white  and  roan 
roam  over  the  land  he  has  pioneered 


and  may  all  glory  and  credit  rebound 
to  the  men  who  have  persistently 
held  that  the  Shorthorn  leads  and  all 
cither  beef  breeds  must  follow. 

That  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general 
is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  is  verified  in  every 
respect  by  the  thousands  of  grade 
cattle  that  roam  the  ranges  and  by 
the  grade  dairy  cows  in  the  valleys  of 
California.  Seven-tenths  of  the  range 
cattle  and  most  of  the  grade  dairy 
cows  are  Shorthorns,  but  the  regis- 
tered herds  are  few,  and  can  almost 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 

The  demand  for  registered  bulls  is 
at  present  very  general  and  those  de- 
< Continued  on  Pasre  20). 
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QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OUR  BERKSHIRES   ARE  NOW 

BETTER  THAN  EVER, 

They  are  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
priced  right.  We  have  all  the  promi- 
nent blood  lines,  and  always  have  four 
to  six  herd  boars  in  use.  Try  us  the 
next  time  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Shorthorn  Matrons  ot  Fine  Type  and  Breeding,  Owned  by  Howard  Cattle  Co. 


HALLWOOD  FARMS 


Breeder  and  Importer  of 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Address  E.  M.  HALL,  Carthage,  Missouri. 


HOWARD  CATTLE/  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

55  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


RAVENSWOOD  HERD  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

ESTABLISHED  1839 
Herd  Numbers  140  Well-Bred  Scotch  Animals  Headed  by  Marengo's  Choice 
353873,  Assisted  by  Wood  Dale  Stamp,  a  Son  of  Imp.  Clara  53. 
CHAS.  E.  LEOIVARD  &  SON,  Proprietors. 
ED  PATTERSON,  Manager. 
Bunceton,  Missouri. 


UNITED  Q 
STATEO 

Cream  Separators 
LEAD 

Under  Any  G>nditions 

For  the  reason  that; 


There  is  as  much  difference  in 

efficiency  between  U.  S.  Skimming 
Sections  and  all  other  skimming 
devices  as  between  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  (20  hours  between 
Chicago  and  New  York),  and  the 
average  passenger  train  (25  hours). 

The  U.  S.  Bowl  is  a  marvel  of  per- 
fection because  of  its  ability  in  the 
average  dairy  to  save  in  closer  skim- 
ming from  $50.00  to  $100.00  each 
year  (15c  to  30c  each  day)  over  all 
other  separators,  and  because  it  can 
be  cleaned  in  about  one-half  the  time 
of  other  separators,  and  easily  kept 
perfectly  sanitary  always. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  is  the  only 
Separator  having  the  non-rusting 
Nickel  Silver  Metal  which  is  non- 
adhesive  like  glass  or  ivory,  easier 
than  other  devices  to  clean  by  ordi- 
nary methods  and  immensely  easier 
by  the  Mechanical  Washer. 

The  1914  Sanitary  Liner  for  bowl 
chamber  supplies  the  most  sanitary 
equipment.  Iron  is  quick  to  rust 
when  milk  touches  it.  This  is  why 
other  separators  become  insanitary. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1914  CATALOG 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

sSfrf^e  City  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Milk  cannot  touch  the  iron  bowl 
chamber  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  liner 
prevents. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  separates 
thick  cream  when  desired,  and  at 
the  same  time  skims  clean.  This 
is  a  hard  test,  and  under  it  all  other 
separators  skim  poorly,  and  some  clog. 
The  advantaged  of  thick  cream  are 
many. 

There  are  many  cream  separators 
outside  the  class  of  so-called  "cheap 
separators"  which  in  reality,  like  poor 
cows,  are  "star  boarders"  because 
they  have  not  the  ability  as  has  the 
U.  S.  to  meet  perfectly  the  variations 
found  in  every  day  conditions  in  the 
average  dairy. 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  is  in 
a  class  by  itself. 

It  holds  the  World's  Record 

in  the  longest  and  hardest  fought 
world's  contests.  This  statement 
cannot  be  successfully  denied  for  the 
proofs  are  on  record. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles  ' 
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The  Best  Alfalfa  for  Cows 


California  Counties  at  the  Exposition 


-Prepared  for  Orchard  and  Farm- 


Nothing  apparently  would  be  sim- 
pler than  knowing  when  alfalfa 
should  be  cut,  but  there  is  lots  of 
alfalfa  hay  that  is  mostly  woody 
stems,  so  people  often  get  a  very 
inferior  product  unnecessarily.  In- 
stead of  this  being  a  hackneyed 
repetition  of  old  rules,  it  is  rather  an 
account  of  the  practices  of  alfalfa 
handling  on  one  of  the  best  dairies  in 
irrigated  California. 

The  whole  dairy  practices  here  have 
been  so  successful  that  they  required 
careful  thought  and  observation  for 
every  detail,  and  results  on  the  dairy 
indicate  that  the  alfalfa  cutting  and 
handling  must  have  been  along  right 
lines.  Hay  making  methods  are  so 
different  from  the  ordinary  that  when 
home  raised  alfalfa  has  run  short  and 
more  has  had  to  be  purchased  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  lot 
that  was  up  to  the  desired  standard 
of  quality.  The  same  thing  has  been 
true  with  other  dairymen  who  buy 
much  alfalfa  and  give  care  to  its  selec- 
tion. The  dairj'man  who  feeds  only 
alfalfa  hay  alone  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  about  his  alfalfa,  and 
these  methods  ought  evidently  to  be 
widely  practiced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  alfalfa  is  cut 
very  early,  perhaps  a  week  earlier 
than  average.  A  commonly  stated 
rule  is  to  wait  until  the  shoots  begin 
to  sprout  from  the  crown  and  the 
plants  are  one-tenth  in  blossom.  On 
this  place  the  alfalfa  is  cut  before 
any  shoots  have  started  or  any  blos- 
soms are  out,  though  buds  may  have 
started.  This  gives  two  big  advan- 
tages. The  stems  are  tender  and 
highlj'  nutritious  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  plant  by  far,  hang  on  very  much 
better  than  they  do  on  older  alfalfa. 

There  is  a  loss  in  weight  per  cut- 
ting, for  most  weight  is  gained  in  the 
latter  stages  of  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  so  much  less  time  be- 
tween cuttings  that  this  loss  is  large- 
ly overcome,  possibly  altogether  over- 
come, by  getting  an  extra  crop.  This 
would  especially  be  true  if  cutting 
were  delayed,  as  it  so  often  is,  until 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  are  nipped  off 
by  the  machine,  for  this  delays  the 
growth  greatly. 

Furthermore,  the  last  gain  in 
weiglit  is  largely  of  woody  and  not 
digestible  material,  and  it  is  the  latter 
only  that  counts.  And,  finally,  since 
most  of  the  leaves  are  lost  when  the 
stems  get  woody,  what  one  gains  in 
gross  weight  he  more  than  loses  in 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  best  part  of 
the  plant,  so  the  margin  is  altogether 
in  favor  of  early  cutting. 

It  is  claimed  on  this  place  that 
there  is  no  delay  in  sprouting  on 
account  of  early  cutting,  but  that  the 
fields  green  up  right  away  after  the 
hay  is  removed. 

Aside  from  the  time  of  cutting, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  about  the 
methods  of  handling.  The  aim  in 
this  direction  is  to  save  every  leaf 
possible.  Nothing  helps  so  much  to 
do  this  as  a  little  dampness.  The 
alfalfa  itself  can  be  cut  at  any  time, 
but  it_is  never  handled  after  cutting 
unless  there  is  dew  on  the  ground. 
Cutting  is  usually  done  in  the  after- 
noon and  raking  and  hauling  in  the 
morning.  Part  of  the  curing  is  done 
in  windrows.  If  there  happens  to 
be  a  north  wind,  so  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  dew,  the  alfalfa  is  not 
cut  until  calm  weather  comes  again. 
Owing  to  the  usual  early  cutting,  it 
is  thus  possible  to  wait  several  days 
after  the  usual  time  without  material- 
ly afTecting  the  quality  of  the  hay. 

After  all  arguments  pro  and  con 
have  been  made,  the  fact  stands  that 
there  is  little  advantage,  if  any,  of 
weight  and  nutriment  in  late  cutting, 
and  when  it  is  found  by  practical 
experience  of  successful  dairymen 
that  it  more  than  pays  to  see  that 
the  cows  have  the  best  quality  of  hay 


possible,  early  cutting  practices  win 
the  honors. 

That  is,  of  course,  for  dairy  cows. 
Horses,  on  the  other  hand,  want  hard, 
dry  feed.  Alfalfa  at  the  best  of  it  is 
too  loosening,  and  woody  stems  are 


The  one  thing  in  which  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  has  most  interest  in 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position is  the  counties  building  and 
the  counties  exhibits  which  will  cen- 
ter very  largely,  though  not  entirely. 


Good  Holstein  Cows  and  Good  Alfalfa  on  a  Modesto  Dairy. 


tetter  for  horses  than  soft,  green  hay. 

Hogs  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
some  of  the  most  successful  hog  men 
who  use  alfalfa  hay  for  their  hogs 
claim  that  it  should  be  cut  when  only 
about  half  grown  and  very  green  and 
soft,  salted  down  well  and  fed  that 
way.  Hogs  and  alfalfa  pasture  were 
made  for  each  other,  but  not  hogs 
and  alfalfa  hay,  so  the  softer  and  finer 
it  is  the  better.  Each  animal  needs 
special  attention  and  handling,  and 
special   attention   is   the   thing  that 


in  that  building.  A  special  tax  has 
been  laid  for  the  counties  which  will 
make  $1,500,000  available,  and  since 
the  cornerstone  of  the  building  has 
been  laid  and  work  has  begun  to  show 
well  on  the  building,  all  the  coun- 
ties can  well  begin  to  ask  just  how 
they  are  to  be  represented.  Only 
eight  months  remain  in  which  the 
display  of  California's  diversified  in- 
dustries may  be  gathered  and  in- 
stalled. 

The  California  counties  building 
and  the  little  park  which  surrounds 


Reasons  for  High  Testing  Cream 


One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  argument  in  favor  of  getting 
high  testing  cream  is  that  it  means 
no  extra  work  at  all,  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  it  are  simple  and  clear 
to  everybody.  The  advantages  of 
fairly  thick  cream  are  also  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  producer  and  a  help 
to  the  creamery  besides.  Some  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  are  given  in 
detail  in  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  in 
striking  form. 

As  hot  weather  develops  the  rea- 
sons increase  in  importance  and  they 
should  be  given  attention.  This  ac- 
count says: 

When  a  dairyman  has  his  choice  of 
shipping  low  testing  or  high  testing 
cream,  it  is  generally  best  to  choose 
the  high  testing  because  of  the  more 
skim-milk  left  on  the  farm  and  the 
saving  in  freight  charges.  Any  stand- 
ard separator  should  skim  accurately 
whether  the  cream  screw  is  turned  to 
run  out  a  20  or  a  40  per  cent  cream. 

The  value  of  the  skim-milk  saved 
is  no  small  item.  If  300  pounds  of  4 
per  cent  milk  is  skimmed  into  a  20 
per  cent  cream,  the  farmer  will  be 
selling  12  pounds  of  butter-fat  and  48 
pounds  of  skim-milk.  If  the  same 
milk  is  skimmed  into  a  40  per  cent 
cream,  he  will  be  selling  the  same 
amount  of  butter-fat,  but  only  18 
pounds  of  skim-milk,  leaving  him  30 
pounds  of  skim-;ailk  for  feeding  on 
the  farm.  This  can  be  turned  into 
propertj'  hy  feeding  to  hogs  or  calves 
and  in  a  j'ear  will  amount  to  quite 
an  item. 

The  transportation  charges  of  the 
smaller  weight  should  be  consider- 
ably less,  whether  it  is  liauled  to  a 
creamery  or  sold  to  the  city  trade. 
Of  course,  some  markets,  f  jr  exam- 
ple the  ice  cream  trade,  prefer  a 
cream  testing  not  more  than  20  per 
cent.  Even  in  this,  arrangements  can 
often  be  made  for  selling  a  high 
testing  cream.  If  the  ice  cream  man- 
ufacturer knows  the  test  he  can  dilute 


it  to  the  desired  standard  by  the  ad- 
dition of  whole  or  skim-milk. 

Thick  cream  can  be  kept  sweet 
longer  than  thin  cream,  which  is  an- 
other advantage  worth  considering. 
Sour  milk  producing  bacteria  attack 
only  the  milk  serum  and  naturally  the 
less  proportion  of  this  to  the  butter- 
fat,  the  less  likely  the  cream  will  be 
to  sour.  This  will  make  it  more  de- 
sirable for  the  dealers  as  well  as  the 
producers. 

Buttermakers  at  creameries  know 
a  better  quality  of  butter  can  be  made 
from  high  testing  cream  than  from 
thin  cream.  In  many  creameries  a 
higher  price  is  paid  for  the  butter-fat, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
getting  farmers  to  deliver  this  grade 
of  cream.  They  can  afford  to  do  this 
because  more  can  be  obtained  for  the 
butter  and  the  churn  gain  is  greater. 

Most  farmers  who  make  butter  at 
home  skim  too  thin  a  cream  for  best 
results.  What  is  lost  in  the  skim- 
milk  will  be  saved  in  the  butter-milk, 
but  thin  cream  will  not  make  so  good 
a  butter  as  thick  cream.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ripen  low-testing  cream  prop- 
erly in  hot  weather  or  to  keep  it  so 
long  a  time  for  churning.  If  thick 
cream  will  not  fall  in  the  churn,  it 
may  be  diluted  with  cold  water  to 
the  proper  consistency  which  will 
overcome  all  diflEicultics  iin  churning 
a  thick  cream.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  a  thick  cream  will  churn 
better  than  thin  cream. 

In  sending  high  testing  cream  to 
a  creamery,  one  should  be  sure  that 
the  cans  are  rinsed  out  after  the 
cream  is  emptied  so  that  no  loss  will 
be  caused  by  cream  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  can  in  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered. It  should  be  mixed  tlioroughly 
before  a  sample  is  taken  for  testing. 
As  r.ccurate  results  can  be  accom- 
plished in  testing  thick  cream  as  light 
cream.  It  is  not  advisable  to  skim  a 
cream  that  will  test  higher  than  40 
per  cent. 


it  will  occupy  seven  acres  of  ground, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  two 
monster  palaces  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. About  5.5  acres  will  be  covered 
by  the  building,  which  is  675  feet 
long  and  355  feet  in  width.  Two 
stories  in  height,  it  will  afford  ample 
space  for  a  magnificent  and  effective 
display,  if  the  exhibits  are  wisely 
prepared,  but  if  too  much  is  put  in 
by  the  counties,  and  that  without  re- 
lation to  what  other  counties  are 
doing,  the  result  will  be  more  or  less 
of  a  jumble  and  lot  of  small  exhibits 
rather  than  one  fine  systematic  dis- 
play. 

Such  an  event  can  be  largely  avoided 
by  wise  selection  by  the  counties  of 
their  exhibits,  then  the  placing  of  the 
different  kinds  of  exhibits  in  different 
buildings  if  they  do  not  particularly 
belong  in  the  counties  building,  anil 
lastly  by  trying  to  make  the  building 
as  much  of  a  California  building  as 
possible,  to  show  the  industries  and 
possibilities  of  all  California. 

Agriculture  Leading  Feature. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  industries 
of  the  State  will  have  to  be  well 
represented,  it  is  decidedly  a  fact 
that  the  main  emphasis  for  the  Cali- 
fornia counties  should  be  on  agri- 
culture, for  agriculture  and  mining 
are  the  two  things,  outside  of  cli- 
mate, for  which  California  is  par- 
ticularly famed,  and  the  climate  bears 
a  close  relation  to  agriculture. 

The  idea  of  a  county  should  evi- 
dently be  to  put  its  leading  manu- 
facturing exhibits  in  the  manufactur- 
ing building,  the  mining  exhibits  in 
the  mining  building,  perhaps  much  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibits  in  the  buildings  for  those 
purposes,  though  emphasizing  the 
characteristics  of  the  county,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  a  county  noted  for 
its  mines  would  naturally  center  its 
efforts  on  ores  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  mining.  While  it  would 
use  the  county  building  largely  to 
show  typical  conditions,  it  should  put 
the  features  to  attract  investment  in 
the  mining  building,  for  visitors  with 
direct  interest  in  mines  would  make  a 
business  of  examining  exhibits  in  the 
mining  building,  and  their  interest  in 
the  counties  building  would  be  more 
general. 

The  same  thing  will  hold  very 
largely  true  with  manufacturing  ex- 
hibits, which  in  certain  respects  merit 
only  minor  attention  in  the  counties 
building.  Manufacturing  is  not  a 
leading  feature,  of  California  life,  nor 
will  manufacturing  exhibits  show 
California  climate,  natural  California 
products,  or  typify  California  and  her 
counties  in  more  than  moderate  de- 
gree. Manufacturing  is  done  far 
more  in  other  States  and  climates 
than  in  California  and  emphasis  laid 
on  California  manufacturing  by  any 
county  will  indicate  to  the  visitor 
that  the  manufacturing,  which  might 
be  done  in  less  favored  climes,  is 
more  to  be  emphasized  than  those 
agricultural  industries  which  manufac- 
turing districts  generally  cannot  have. 
It  is  true  that  factories  are  earnestly 
sought  by  cities  and  counties,  and 
rightly,  and  they  are  desirable  agri- 
culturally in  developing  local  mar- 
kets, but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
manufacturing  exhibits  should  be 
centered  primarily  in  the  mar  'fac- 
turing  building  and  the  county  build- 
ing should  have  mainly  maps,  dia- 
grams, and  other  means  of  emphasiz- 
ing favorable  manufacturing  facilities 
as  a  supplement  to  agriculture,  min- 
ing, lumbering,  or  whatever  is  the 
leading  industry.  Then  that  pp'i'of 
the  display  in  other  buildings,  Toata- 
facturing,  mining,  agriculture,  etc. 
could  be  told  of  by  placards  or  other- 
wise, and  the  visitors  interested 
mostly  in  one  thing  could  exanrne  it 
in  its  proper  department. 

Even  a  county  which   wanted  to 
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emphasize  manufacturing  would  in- 
jure the  total  effect  if  it  would  have 
a  moving  exhibit,  for  visitors  would 
"watch  the  wheels  go  'round"  in  idle 
curiosity  rather  than  attending  to 
interesting  exhibits  of  other  coun- 
ties near  by.  Such  exhibits  for  the 
good  of  the  State  should  be  only  in 
the  manufacturing  building. 

An  Harmonious  Whole. 

A  fine  ideal  would  be  to  have  the 
visitor  going  from  Imperial  and  San 
Diego  to  Siskiyou  county  exhibits 
realize  instinctively  the  kind  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  that  existed  and  the 
main  features  of  life  in  different  coun- 
ties. Imperial  would  have  her  dates 
and  cotton,  her  cantaloupes  and  early 
fruit,  her  continuously  green  alfalfa 
and  other  features  that  would  empha- 
size climatic  uniqueness.  The  visitor 
would  see  the  oranges  and  other 
products  of  central  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  fact  that  lemons,  late 
Valencias,  lima  beans  and  apricots 
were  particularly  valuable  along  the 
coast  from  Santa  Barbara  south 
would  show  still  different  conditions 
there.  When  you  impress  the  visitor 
with  the  reason  for  an  industry  you 
have  accomplished  the  main  idea. 

Thus  Tulare,  Butte  and  other 
northern  counties  would  specialize 
horticulturally  on  the  oranges  and 
olives,  Fresno  on  her  raisins  and 
peaches,  Sutter  on  cling  peaches  and 
Thompson's  seedless  raisins,  San 
Joaquin  on  her  products  of  her  delta 
country,  Santa  Clara  on  her  prunes, 
Sonoma  on  her  poultry  industry, 
Gravenstein  apples  and  Healdsburg 
prunes,  and  other  counties  on  the 
things  that  were  of  particular  value 
to  their  citizens.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  many  other  products  be- 
sides those  named. 

However,  with  the  stress  laid  on 
all  industries  in  the  right  proportion, 
and.  efforts  being  made  to  show  the 
reason  for  the  importance  of  the 
various  industries,  the  visitor  would 
know  California  better  by  far  and  be 
attracted  more  by  far  than. when  the 
arrangement  was  made  by  each  coun- 
ty as  if  it  were  trying  to  get  up  a 
massive  bouquet,  so  to  speak,  of 
everything  nossible  grown  without 
regard  to  importance  to  the  county 
or  influence  upon  the  homeseeker  on 
visiting  the  county  in  the  way  of 
business.  So  many  counties  can 
make  striking  and  varied  displays 
that  visitors  will  only  be  confused  if 
they  all  try  it  and  they  will  go  from 
one  display  to  another  with  wonder, 
but  not  the  investigating  interest  that 
really  counts. 

Livestock  Not  Neglected. 

In  considering  the  county  exhibits, 
livestock  must  be  strongly  empha- 
sized and  a  radical  and  fundamental 
change  made  over  previous  methods. 
Dairying,  horse  raising  and  other 
kinds  of  livestock  production  have  a 
far  larger  attraction  for  the  home- 
seeker  who  knows  farming  than  has 
fruit,  and  in  county  exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair  and  otherwise  it  has  been 
practically  ignored  up  to  this  time. 

For  example,  practically  the  only 
livestock  display  at  the  Land  Show 
in  San  Francisco  last  fall  outside  of 
a  cheese  or  so,  a  few  squares  of  but- 
ter, a  miniature  bale  of  alfalfa  hay, 
some  few  photos,  and  such  things, 
was  a  fire  horse  displayed  by  the 
Humane  Society  and  some  bedrag- 


Waterproof  Concrete 

Concrete  may  be  made  practically 
waterproof  against  a  hydraulic  pres- 
sure of  40  feet.  The  materials  should 
be  proportioned  so  as  to  make  a 
dense  mixture;  that  is,  with  all  spaces 
between  the  particles  of  sand  and 
gravel  filled  with  Portland  cement.  It 
should  be  made  wet  and  sloppy  so 
that  the  particles  will  flow  into  posi- 
tion without  tamping.  After  it  has 
been  placed  in  position  it  should  be 
well  spaded  against  the  forms  to  re- 
move all  air  and  thus  prevent  the 
formation  of  pockets. 


gled  hens  which  were  disposed  of  by 
raffle.  The  biggest  crowds  at  the 
show  were  around  both  the  horse 
and  the  hens. 

How  much  emphasis  can  be  put 
on  stock  at  the  counties  building  can- 
not be  said,  but  a  model  dairy  farm 
with  pumping  plant  or  irrigating 
canal,  barns,  cows,  pig  pens,  alfalfa 
field  with  mower  and  stacker  at  work 


would  make  a  big  hit,  and  act  like  a 
magnet  for  the  county.  In  fact, 
methods,  the  ways  of  doing  the 
things  that  count  in  the  counties,  and 
displays  of  the  leading  products  in 
proper  proportion  sTiould  be  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  county  displays. 
To  get  that  result  there  should  be  an 
effort  made  to  treat  all  the  exhibits 
as  one,  to  work  together  for  a  Cali- 


fornia building  as  much  as  a  coun- 
ties building. 

Visitors  are  going  to  come  almost 
as  much  for  California  as  for  the 
exposition  and  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  counties  building,  with  the 
horticultural,  agricultural  and  live- 
stock departments  as  a  whole  will 
be  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole 
show. 


/  THe  Use  Of  \^ 
OnEElrm.Orchard  and  Raihch 


How  much  do  you  per- 
sonally know  about  the 
use  of  dynamite?  Have 
you  ever  used  it?  If  you  have, 
have  you  used  it  to  the  fullest 
advantage?  Have  you  made 
it  do  all  the  work  of  which  it 
is  capable? 

With  Hercules  Dynamite 
you  can  plant  trees,  drain  land, 
dig  ditches,  remove  rocks,  sub- 
soil land,  excavate  cellars,  cis- 
terns, etc.,  and  do  many  other 
things  that  space  d®es  not  al- 
low us  to  list.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  you  can  do  all 
of  these  things  more  quickly, 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  less 
expense  by  the  proper  use  of 
dynamite  than  by  any  other 
method. 

The  place  that  dynamite  is 
taking  on  the  farm  is  growing 
bigger  and  more  important 
every  day.  The  man  who  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  work 
and  who  has  not  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  this 
comparatively  new  factor  in 
such  work  is  not  doing  himself 
justice. 

For  your  own  benefit  write 
for  a  book  we  have  just  pub- 
lished, called  "Progressive 
Cultivation."  It  gives  much 
information  that  many  men 
now  have  at  their  finger  tips 
and  find  almost  invaluable  in 
their  daily  work.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Iluildliie, 

San  Froncldco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


Better  Crops 

The  results  that  may  be  obtained 
by  improving  soil  by  the  use  of 
dynamite  are  sometimes  almost 
unbelievable. 

The  illustration  shown  above  is 
an  accurate  copy  of  a  photograph. 
Half  of  the  field  in  question  was 
sub-soiled  with  dynamite.  The 
other  half  was  not.  Corn  was 
then  planted.  On  the  sub-soiled 
portion  it  came  up  vigorous,  strong, 
growing  higher  than  a  man's  head. 
On  the  other  half  of  the  field — the 
picture  tells  the  story. 

This  is  not  an  insolated  or  even 
unusual  case.  The  same  thing  has 
occurrred  thousands  of  times  in 
difFerent  parts  of  the  country  and 
with  crops  of  various  kinds.  Has 
it  happened  on  your  farm.?  Pro- 
gressive Cultivation"  tells  how 
these  results  have  been  obtained. 
It  tells  how  you  may  obtain  them. 
Read  it. 


Time  and  Labor  Saved 

Have  you  ever  dug  a  ditch  across 
overgrown  or  swampy  land,  through 
ground  full  of  rocks,  roots,  and 
stumps.'  If  you  have  you  know 
what  it  costs  in  labor  and  time — 
when  you  dij;. 

When  Hercules  Dynamite  is 
used  there  is  a  difFerent  story  to 
tell.  Instead  of  removing  every 
pound  of  dirt  by  hand,  struggling 
through  undc-brush,  tugging  at 
roots  and  stones;  a  few  charges  are 
planted,  connections  made,  the 
charges  fired — and  there's  your 
ditch.    Finished  in  minutes  instead 


of  hours,  or  hours  instead  of  days. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  better  ditch 
than  could  ever  be  dug  by  hand. 

The  illustration  shows  a  ditch 
blasted  through  land  that  was  heavily 
overgrown  with  brush  and  badly 
obstructed  by  stones  and  roots. 
Hercules  Dynamite  simply  lifted 
everything  at  once.  The  ditch  was 
finished. 

Clearing  Land 

Hercules  Dynamite  may  be  used 
in  several  ways  to  facilitate  the 
clearing  of  land.  It  gives  invalu- 
able aid  in  the  removal  of  rocks, 
stumps,  and  standing  trees.  Work 
that  ordinarily  would  take  a  gang 
of  men  and  several  horses  many 
days  to  accomplish  can  be  finished 
in  half  the  time  when  dynamite  is 
used. 

To  accomplish  this  saving  in 
time  and  effort,  the  main  require- 
ment is  that  the  man  in  charge 
know  how  to  use  his  dynamite  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Land  clearing  usually  calls  for 
the  use  of  several  different  methods, 
each  one  of  them  simple  in  appli  - 
cation, valuable  only  because  each 
serves  a  particular  purpose., 

A  rock  may  be  removed  by  use 
of  mud  cap,  snake  hole,  or  block 
hole,  depending  on  size  and  loca- 
tion. Some  stumps  and  trees  have 
tangled  spreading  roots,  others 
heavy  tap  roots.  The  manner  in 
which  the  charge  of  dynamite  is 
set  and  the  amount  used  depends 
upon  the*kind  of  stump  or  tree  to 
to  be  blasted. 


FUSE-/  CLAV 
//-TAMPING 


CtlABSC  PROPERLY  PtACEB  FOR  BUSVlNG  SIUMPS  HATO(8  . 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  th'^ge 
various  methods  are  fully  and  accurately 
described.  Every  man  who  takes  a  real 
interest  in  his  property  should  have  this 
book.  If  you  have  no  copy  write  for  one. 
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Success  With  Calf  Raising 


Heifer  calves  on  a  good  dairy  go- 
quite  a  ways  toward  boosting  the  net 
returns.  Properly  handled,  fewer 
calves  will  perish,  for  one  thing,  and 
for  another,  those  that  survive  will 
make  much  better  cows  than  calves 
which  run  the  gauntlet  of  scours  and 
other  physical  disturbances.  Calves 
are  delicate  things  and  even  the  best 
of  dairymen  have  trouble  with  them. 
Those  that  are  not  the  best  have  lots 
more  trouble,  and  right  methods 
combined  with  careful  attention  are 
required  if  a  success  is  to  be  made. 

Some  time  ago  we  told  of  the  lead- 
ing dairy  methods  on  the  A.  W. 
Morris  dairy  at  Woodland,  in  which 
it  was  mentioned  that  generous  feed- 
ing and  care  were  the  rule  from  birth 
up.  Details  on  calf  raising  will  be 
interesting. 

The  calves  are  with  rare  exceptioris 
not  permitted  to  stay  with  their 
dams,  but  are  removed  to  a  calf  barn 
with  other  animals  six  weeks  old  and 
under.  While  here  they  are  fed  whole 
milk  only.  The  first  few  days  the 
milk  of  the  dam  is  given  and  after 
that  whole  milk  from  any  cow,  or 
bunch  of  cows.  It  is  fed  at  body  tem- 
perature, three  times  a  day,  eight 
hours  apart.  The  calves  also  have  oat 
straw  to  chew  and  they  are  taught  to 
eat  grain  as  soon  as  possible. 

Care  is  taken  not  to  overfeed.  Only 
the  largest  calves  get  as  much  as  four 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  at  the  start  and 
small  calves  get  only  three  pounds.  If 
a  smaller  breed  than  Holsteins  were 
kept,  still  less  would  be  given.  Each 
calf  has  its  own  stall  and  bucket, 
which,  of  course,  is  kept  thoroughly 
clean.  A  strap  is  attached  to  the 
neck  of  each  calf  and  he  is  tied  in 
his  stall  at  eating  time. 

The  horns  of  heifer  calves  are 
killed  with  caustic  potash,  which  is 
applied  in  a  few  days  after  birth. 
The  hair  is  cut  off  and  the  skm 
scratched  to  let  the  potash  work  in. 
Since  many  dairymen  want  horns  on 
their  bulls,  bull  calves  are  not  de- 
horned. 

The  clean  feeding  with  moderate 
amounts  of  milk  has  overcome 
trouble  from  scours  entirely.  How- 
ever, as  the  site  of  the  dairy  is  low 
and  flat  and  the  soil  heavy,  it  gets 
pretty  muddy  in  winter  and  pneu- 
monia used  to  be  a  great  trouble. 
T  his  has  been  overcome  by  building 
a  special  calf  barn  for  winter  use. 
This  barn  has  the  floor  elevated  aboiit 
six  feet  off  the  ground,  so  that  it  is 
kept  good  and  dry,  which  is  the  rea- 
son for  building  it  the  way  it  i-.  In- 
side the  floor  is  kept  well  covered 
with  clean  straw,  which  is  changed 
frequently.  There  is  also  a  little 
platform  upon  which  the  calves  can 
go  when  the  weather  is  clear.  Last 
winter  was  the  first  for  this  shed, 
which  is  inexpensive,  and  pneumonia 
gave  practically  no  trouble  at  all. 
Thus  the  only  two  important  calf 
troubles  have  been  overcome.  When 
the  ground  is  dry  this  calf  shed  will 
not  be  required  or  used. 

On  reaching  six  weeks  of  age  a 
calf  is  removed  to  another  barn  and 
yard  to  associate  with  animals  up  to 
about  three  months  of  age.  He  still 
has  his  private  bucket,  but  is  fed 
only  twice  a  day  and  the  amount  of 
whole  milk  is  gradually  reduced 
through  the  addition  of  skim  milk, 
so  that  before  long  the  calf  gets  no 
whole  milk  at  all.  However,  it  has 
been  found  that  skim  milk  is  very 
valuable  for  calves,  especiaUy  pure- 
bred animals  which  make  good  re- 
turns for  everything  done  to  promote 
their  welfare,  and  when  skim  milk  is 
available  it  is  fed  in  greater  or  less 
amount  for  ten  months  or  so. 

This  second  installment  of  calves 
also  gets  some  grain  and  has  plenty 
of  good  hay,  both  oat  and  alfalfa. 

At  the  age  of  three  months  the 
calves  are  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves pretty  well  and  have  pasture 
with  good  care  and  attention  until 


they  are  about  ten  months  old.  Then 
they  are  given  the  same  pasture  with 
yearlings  and  young  stock  up  until 
it  is  time  to  give  the  special  atten- 
tion that  is  desirable  before  calving. 
The  bull  and  heifer  calves  are  sep- 
arated when  about  five  months  old. 
All  along  they  get  all  the  good  food 
that  they  want,  for  as  long  as  there 
is  nothing  to  make  a  calf  or  young 
animal  fat  everything  they  put  inside 
them  will  go  to  bone,  muscle  and 
strength  and  build  up  vitality  and  fit- 
ness for  the  heavy  service  that  a 
high-class  dairy  cow  should  give. 

Cleanliness,  warmth  and  dryness, 
the  right  kind  of  food  and  enough  of 
it  are  the  things  that  keep  sickness 
away  from  the  calf  herd  and  make 
fine  animals. 


Success  With  Calf  Raising 

(Continued  from  Page  17). 

siring  to  purchase  same  have  only 
the  few  old  breeders  to  look  to,  who 
for  years  have  fought  the  battle  for 
good  stock.  Chief  among  these 
breeders  are  the  Howards,  Gibsons. 
Glides.  Rushes  and  a  few  others.  It 
is  a  fact  that  there  are  only  twenty 
men  in  our  State  who  are  members 
of  the  A.  S.  B.  A.  and  only  half  of 
them  are  actually  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. For  many  years  this  falling  off 
of  Shorthorn  breeders  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  the  California 
beef  market  was  the  lowest  in  the 
Union,  and  another  reason  that  the 
tick  infested  country  reached  almost 
to  San  Francisco  bay.  The  former 
cause  has,  of  course,  entirely  van- 
ished, and  thanks  to  the  very  efficient 
efforts  of  our  State  Veterinarian.  Dr. 
Charles  Keene,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  the  tick  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  from  our 
State. 

More  and  larger  pure  bred  herds  of 
Shorthorns  are  needed,  as  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  Eastern  bulls 
shipped  this  year  for  use  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  pure  bred  bull  fit 
for  service,  owned  and  bred  here,  for 
sale  by  any  of  our  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers, as  all  their  products  have  been 
disposed  of.  The  writer  knows  of 
cases  where  about  230  Shorthorn 
bulls  are  required  for  our  Northern 
ranges  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  where 
to  find  these  bulls,  is  in  the  East. 
This  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  new  and  larger  herds  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

California  has  the  land,  the  climate 
and  the  feed,  but  the  breeders  are 
few.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
over  100  boys  at  the  State  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  and  the  State's  Short- 
horn herd  is  inferior  to  both  the 
Hereford  and  .\ngus  breeds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  great  cos- 
mopolitan breed  should  be  so  ne- 
glected when  seven-tenths  of  all  the 
beef  cattle  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
Shorthorns.  True  the  Hereford  has 
great  grazing  fleshing  qualities,  but 
does  not  the  Shorthorn  come  frorri 
behind  with  his  weight?  Dollars  and 
cents  are  the  obiect.  and  the  scales 
tell  the  tale.— W.  M.  CARRUTHERS. 


Warts  on  Cows'  Teats. 

Where  cows'  teats  arc  affected  with 
warts,  if  the  warts  are  elevated  con- 
siderably above  the  skin  of  the  teat, 
they  should  be  clipped  off  and  the_  cut 
surface  should  be  painted  with  silver 
nitrate.  The  best  time  to  remove 
warts  is  during  the  time  the  animal 
is  dry.  The  teats  are  not  handled 
during  this  time  and  healing  could 
easily  take  place.  See  that  the  teat 
is  well  cleansed  with  some  disin- 
fectant, then  use  a  good  scissor  or 
sharp  knife  to  cut  off  the  warts,  and 
immediately  paint  the  wound  over 
with  silver  nitrate.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  silver  nitrate  a  num- 
of  times  every  day  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  entirely  overcome  the  trouble. 


50  Cows  Average  717  Pounds  Butter 

This  is  the  average  of  the  TiO  cows  ttiat  have 
fompleted  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  date  in  our 
lierd. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  It  would  mean  to 
place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lines  that 
ure  producing  these  results?  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  In  the  herd, 
lie  win  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  in  the 
^'leatest  demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION  and  TRANSMIT. 
TING  ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choli  e  of  a 
herd  bull.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young 
bulls  that  we  offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  in- 
quiries wili  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 


Woodland,  California 


HILLCREST   STOCK  FARM 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE  AND  MERINO  SHEEP. 

FOR  SALE,  SPECIAL,  at  this  time 
Splendid  Registered  and  Unregistered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams, 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
Address  THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  DaTis,  CaL 


ThUi  Id  "BreDdel'a  Beauty."  No. 
un072,  Crand  Chainpion  Sow,  Chl- 
cagro  International,  1913. 

Her  sire  is  "Jim's  Dandy."  sire  of  Or. 
rhauiT).  barrow  of  al>  brt'eds  at  iDtenutionai 
of  I'jll. 

.Slic  is  bred  for  May  farrow  to  our  herd  boar. 
"I*<itternmaker."  No.  2(Jt)77.  likewise  a  winner 
at  I'.ilS  International.  He  is  a  wonderful  young 
l.otr,  bred  in  the  pun>le.  His  dam  is  a  wonder- 
ful brood  sow  and  was  Indiana  Gr.  Ch. 


Brendel's  Beauty 
INTERNATIONAL  GR. 
CHAMPION  COMES  HERE 

We  have  also  added  to  our  herd 
of  brood  sows,  Dolly  Varden.  2::nd, 
'No.  S399S,  Gr.  Champ.  Sow.  Indiana 
State  Fair.  1913.  These  two  sows 
are  refined,  but  each  weighed  over 
fiOO  pounds  under  one  yesfr.  Our 
broodstock  is  bred  In  the  purple. 
1913  farrows  all  sold  out.  A  tine 
lot  of  I'Jlt  spring  pigs  now  on  hand 
and  to  arrive.  Also  young  bred 
sows.  Farms  in  Yolo  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties. 

Address  all  Inquiries  to 

BRUCE  CORNWALL,, 

914  Kohl  BldK.  San  Franclaro 
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DORSET  SHEEP  s  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

One  of  the  oldest  and  l.irgest  breeding  establishments  in  the  East.  Our 
specialty:  High-Class  Show  and  Breeding  Animals.  Stock  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices,  etc. 

TRANftllLLITY  FARMS 
Arthur    Danka,    Micr.  .\llainnrhr,  J. 


Sugar  Valley  Shropshires 

Are  Not  SURPASSED  for  QUALITY 
by  Any  FLOCK  in  AMERICA 

I  ALWAYS  HAVR  0\  HAMl  choice  flork  headers,  brcedlnic  ewen  and 
choice  ahow  aturk  that  cannot  hp  MurpaNsed  In  quality  at  the  prices  I 
■ale  la  my  Hork  runia  the  lleiit  lllood  of  the  Beat  EnKllnh  Flocks.  IF 
YOU  0.«ICB  Bl  Y  OF  .ME  YOf  WILL  ALWAYS  Bl'Y.  <  ome  and  nee  my 
flock;  it  will  pleaMe  you.  My  farm  la  easy  to  reach  from  (  hlcaico.  if 
you  want  Urat-claMii  Shropshire  .*>heep  write  me  before  buyInK  at  rxtrava- 
Knnt  prices. 

I  won  riiampioii  Ram,  First  on  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs  and  First  on  Flock 
at  the  last  Intcrnatiunul  Sliow  with  stock  of  my  own  breedjng. 

L.  KAMMERER,  Whead,  wis. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

I  will  visit  all  Eastern  Fairs  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  pure-bred  Live  Stock  for  California  breeders.  I  w'^ 
also  personally  select  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  strentjftheninsj  California  Herds  and  Flocks  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.    Corre?;pondence  invited.  .Xdiln-^s 

W.   M.  CARRUTHERS,  Il^M^F^^^J^.hPc^d 


\ 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Ravenswood  Herd  of  Shorthorns 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers 


The  Ravenswood  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
United  States  and  the  oldest  in  the 
Middle  West.  C.  E.  Leonard,  the 
owner  of  this  herd,  has  been  an  orig- 
inator, not   an   imitator.     The  only 


lishments  in  America.  If  there  is  one 
man  who  is  and  has  been  more  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Shorthorn 
interests  of  America  than  another  and 
who  has  stood  more  faithfully  at  the 
helm  planning  and  directing  for  the 


"AmericuB,"  the  Highest-Priced  Bull  tn  the  World. 


hobby  that  he  has  ever  had  is  that  of 
breeding  the  best.  Conservative  in  the 
highest  degree  and  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, he  has  been  carried  away  by  no 
passing  fad  or  fancy,  but  has  recog- 
nized worth  wherever  found,  whether 
Bates,  Booth  or  Cruickshank. 

Mr.  Leonard's  own  words  best  de- 
scribe his  policy:  "From  young  man- 
hood and  to  the  present  day  my  best 
efforts  have  been  for  the  improvement 
of  the  herd.  Never  a  bigot,  but  ever 
skeptical  to  the  extent  of  thoroigh 
investigation  which  has  led  me  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  the  best  cattle  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  proper  combination  of 
the  blood  of  the  best  breeders."  The 
truth  of  his  theories  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  way  is  proven  by  the  kind  of 
cattle  raised  at  Ravenswood.  All  red, 
they  are  no  more  alike  in  color  than 
in  conformation.  Not  only  are  they 
uniform,  but  they  are  uniformly  good. 

Mr.  Leonard's  first  purchases  were 
a  bull  and  a  heifer  bought  from  George 
Renick  of  Ohio  at  a  cost  of  $1,100 
each.  His  next  purchase  consisted  of 
the  three  cows,  Imp.  Charming  Rose, 
Rosamond  Sth.  and  Rosette  at  the 
New  York  Mills  sale  in  1871  at  the 
cost  of  $4,000.  From  this  foundation 
Mr.  Leonard  has  built  up  one  of  the 
best  Shorthorn  herds  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Many  notable  bulls 
have  been  used  on  the  Ravenswood 
herd,  but  the  crowning  success  was 
Lavendar  Viscount,  whose  breeding 
combines  the  old  Sittyton  blood. 
While  primarily  a  breeding  bull,  he 
yet  has  a  show  yard  record  unexcelled. 
He  was  shown  at  the  American  Royal 
at  Kansas  City  in  1900,  where  he  car- 
ried off  the  "Armour  Trophy"  for  the 
best  Shorthorn  bull  in  the  show.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  he  was 
declared  grand  champion  of  the  breed 
at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
at  Chicago.  He  combines  the  sub- 
stances and  fleshing  qualities  of  the 
North  Country  Scot  with  the  style  and 
finish  of  the  Bates. 

Mr.  Leonard's  last  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  Shorthorn  world  was  at- 
tained when  he  bred  the  cow,  Merry 
Ravenswood  III,  the  mother  of  Amer- 
icus,  the  highest  priced  bull  in  the 
world  to-day,  whose  picture  is  given 
herewith. 

This  little  story  of  the  Ravenswood 
herd  would  not  be  complete  without 
saying  something  about  its  owner.  The 
writer  has  had  the  privilege  several 
times  of  spending  the  week-end  with 
this  wonderful  breeder  at  his  beautiful 
country  home. 

Mr.  Leonard  since  his  early  man- 
hood has  guided  and  shaped  the  policy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  breeding  estab- 


welfare  of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  Mr. 
Leonard  is  entitled  to  that  credit.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, now  the  strongest  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He  gave 
liberally  of  his  time  and  talent  and 
helped  to  furnish  the  finances  needed 
when  the  association  was  in  its  infancy 
and  when  the  success  of  the  present 
system  of  record  and  herd  books  was 
in  the  future.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  director  and  vice-president  in  the  as- 
sociation and  was  successively  elected 
president  until  he  declined  to  serve 
longer.  His  honesty,  judgment  and 
conservatism  have  won  for  him  a  high 
place  in  many  a  council  where  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  to  the  Short- 
horn breed  were  to  be  determined. 
Personally,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  gentlemen,  fond  of  his 
friends,  given  to  hospitality  and  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  stranger  within 
his  gates.  The  visitor  to  his  magnifi- 
cent estate,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  America,  is  certain  of  a  warm  wel- 
come, whether  his  mission  be  one  of 
business  or  pleasure. 

A  word  of  praise  would  not  at  this 
time  be  out  of  place  for  Ed  Patterson, 
Mr.  Leonard's  congenial  manager,  who 
has  for  thirty  years  assisted  Mr. 
Leonard  in  making  such  a  wonderful 
success  of  his  Shorthorn  herd. 

Is  there  a  young  man  in  California 
who  has  the  grit  and  energy  to  start 
a  Shorthorn  herd  along  the  same  lines 
as  Mr.  Leonard  and  make  a  success 
of  it? 


Exposition  Livestock  Notes 

Word  has  just  been  received  by  D. 
O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  Livestock  De- 
partment, that  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Association, 
held  in  New  York  City  this  month, 
the  executive  board  decided  to  give 
$4,000  for  the  maintaining  of  a  view 
herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  from  March 
1  to  December  1  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  It  was  also  inti- 
mated at  their  annual  meeting  that  if 
$4,000  was  not  enough  they  would  go 
as  high  as  $10,000. 

A  few  days  ago  D.  O.  Lively  was 
informed  by  Kabrey  Pasha  that  he 
expected  to  ship  one  hundred  of  the 
very  best  of  Arabian  horses  from 
Turkey  to  be  put  on  exhibition  here 
during  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. 


Wheat  makes  good  hog  feed,  fully 
equal,  pound  for  pound  to  corn,  but 
it  should  be  either  ground  or  soaked. 
The  hogs  cannot  make  good  use  of 
wheat  fed  dry. 


tNQHinOUJ*  JAVING  ON 

UNATEfilAL 

bUT  now  ATaOCKBOTTOtI  PRICES 


Largest  distributors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Lumber,  Plumbing  Supplies.  Sash 
nnd  Doors,  Hardware,  Paints  and  Oil. 

We  have  a  complete  Mail  Order  Department  for  your  convenience. 

Our  prices  and  quality  are  beyond  comoarison.  Take  advantage  of  being  able 
to  see  our  entire  stock  at  your  own  home  by  merely  sending  a  request  for  our 
Catalog,        4   flailed  free  to  any  address. 

—ALL  GRADES  OF  LUMBER— 

Our  prices  on  Lumber  are  at  all  times  below  market.  Our  quality  is  always  up  to 
standard.  Let  us  prove  this  to  ynu.  Get  our  quotations.  We  furnish  estimates  free. 
We  carry  all  grades  of  Redwood.  Oregon  and  Sugar  Pine,  Shingles,  Shakes  and  Laths, 
Our  Mill  is  equipped  with  all  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  to  turn  out  the  finest 
workmanship  in  Finish  Lumber.  Our  prompt  Delivery  System  is  for  your  conven- 
ience.    One  trial  with  us  will  make  you  a  continuous  customer. 

PRICES  SMASHED 
ON  PLUMBING!! 


Finest  grades  low-down 
Closet  Comliinations. 

Solid  Bent  Oak  Wood 
Tank.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome 
batbrooni  fixture. 

$14.00 

Best  Grade  High-Tank 
Toilet  Combinations. 

Special  Value 

$1200 

Siz-Callon  Closet  Tanks, 

finished  in  natural  and 
Golden  Oak 


$5.25 


$8.00 
Finest  Galvani^^ed 
24-gauge  Steel  Batli- 
Tubs.  Cannot  be  du- 
plicated at  this 
price.  Also  porce- 
lain bathtubs  of  ev- 
erv  description  at 
$14.50  up. 

We  guarantee  all 
bathtubs  sold  by  us 
to  be  exactly  as  rep- 
resented. Our  Guar- 
antee Tag  goes  with 
every  one.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with 
your  purchase  sim- 
ply return  to  us 
and  receive  refund 
of  full  purchase 
price. 


$3.75 


Finest  Grade 
Porcelain  Lava- 
tories. Every 
conceivable  de- 
sign and  pat- 
tern. Write  our 
Service  Depart- 
ment if  you  are 
undecided  as  to 
what  you  want 
in  Ijavatorie.i. 
Our  department 
will  advise  you: 
other  grades 
from — $4.25  up. 


One 
light 
single 
case* 
ment 
only 
48c 
Made 
out  of 
select 
California 
Sugar 
Pine. 

Our  stock  is  complete 
in  every  detail.  We 
guarantee  all  material 
and  workmanship.  Re- 
member this  price  is  a 
saving  of  at  least  40%. 


One  Panel  Mission  f  Cf\ 

Door,  Worth  $3,  Only  «JJ  1  tiJV 

Our  enormous  stock 
of  Doors  comprises 
everything  imagin- 
able in  regulation 
and  stock  doors.  We 
also  are  equipped  to 
make  any  design  to 
3rder.  The  quality 
will  please  you.  The 
money  you  save  in 
buying  doors  from 
us  is  an  important 
item.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  furnisli 
estimates  and  spe- 
cial design  free  of 
charge. 


Sherwln  & 
Williams 
and 
Lowe 
Bros.* 
Paints. 
The 
kind 
you 
buy  at 
$2.25  gal. 
Our  price . 
Word  en 

Bankrupt  Stocli 

Regular  price 
Our 
price 

Sliingle  Stains,  _ 

all  colors   O  L/ C. 

Graphite  Rooflng  Paint, 

worth  $1.10 

per  gal    %, 


$1.40 

&  Meeker's 
Paints. 

$2.00. 

$1,25 


Corrugated  Iron, 

per  hundred  sq.  ft  

Utility  Wall  Board.     No.  2 

grade,  per  sq.  ft  

iBeady  Roofing  Paper,  including  nails  and 
cemerit  sufflceint  for  laying,  0  f  A  /\ 
per  roll    <U>  1 


$3.75 
2c 


Galvanized    Poultry    Wire,  2-inch 

mesh,  in  rolls,  per  sq.  ft  

Gas  Ranges,  100  different    ff*  y#    T  C 

styles    Ort.t  O  VP 

Also  everything  in  Fittings,  Supplies. 
Pipe,  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,  Basin  Supplies, 
Bathroom  Trimmings.  Laundry  Traya,  In 
fact,   everything  in   this  line. 


1715TrC  Don't  fail  to  clip  out  coupon  opposite,  and  receive  our  1914  Catalog  A  i  abso- 
I*I\I-<I-i  lutoly  free.    Ynu  will  find  it  both  convenient  and  economical  to  refer  to  when 


In  the  market  for  Building  material.  Plumbing  Supplies,  etc, 
our  Service  Department  will  help  you  in 
figuring  out  your  plans  and  making  your 
selections.  It  fully  explains  our  Guaron- 
tee  Monev-Back  Tag  that  goes  with  ev.'ry 
article  purchased  from  us.  This  is  your 
absolute  protection  and  compels  us  to  sat- 
isfy you  in  every  respect  or  refund  your 
money.  Write  us  for  our  catalog  today. 
It    will    save    you  money. 


It    also    tells   you  how 

Whiting-Mead    Commercial    Co.,         „  „ 
415  East  Ninth  Street,  O.&F. 
Los  Angeles.  California. 

Please    send,    FREE,    your    1914  Catalog. 

Name   


City   State 


WHITING-MEAD  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

9th  Street  &  Maple  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cow  vs.  Soda  Water 

A  few  days  ago  a  kindergarten  class 
composed  of  some  18  or  20  children, 
from  one  of  the  East  End  schools, 
was  taken  on  a  visit  to  a  small  dairy 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  little  folk  in  the  mysteries  of 
butter  making. 

The  tots  were  greatly  interested  in 
all  they  saw,  but  the  operation  of 
milking  the  cows  seemed  to  attract 
more  attention  than  anything  else. 
Finally  one  bright  little  hopeful,  after 
watching  the  foaming  milk  gradually 
filling  the  pail,  turned  to  the  teacher 
and  asked: 

"Teacher,  do  they  get  a  different 
flavor  from  each  spigot?" 
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Helps  in  Keeping  Cream  Sweet 


Only  good,  sweet  cream  will  make 
the  kind  of  butter  that  will  sell  for 
the  highest  price  and  bring  the  proper 
returns  to  the  dairyman.  It  is  true 
that  sour  cream  will  be  quite  satis- 
factory if  it  is  a  clean  sour  and  not 
too  strong.  Still  sweet  cream  is  much 
preferable  under  any  conditions  and 


A  Simple  Milk  Hoase  Sterilizer. 

certainly  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  cream  from  souring. 

In  OUT  May  issue  a  cream  cooler 
used  in  a  number  of  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley dairies  at  the  suggestion  of  In- 
spector Starkweather  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  was  described.  A  ster- 
ilizer that  he  suggests  is  shown  here. 
This  is  simply  a  large  boiler  placed 
upon  a  two-burner  oil  heater,  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  heater  for  that  mat- 
ter. For  best  results  it  should  con- 
tain about  10  gallons  of  water,  though 
its  effectiveness  as  a  sterilizer  is 
just  as  good  when  it  is  smaller.  It 
can  contain  as  much  more  as  is  de- 
sired. The  idea  of  the  thing  is  to 
have  it  heat  the  water  for  cleaning 
and  after  the  washing  is  over  to 
provide  a  place  where  the  milk  uten- 
sils can  be  placed  and  sterilized. 

For  sterilization  it  is  best  to  have 
only  enough  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  to  provide  steam  and  to 
keep  the  boiler  from  burning.  A 
faucet  is  put  in  one  side  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  up.  The 
water  for  washing  utensils  is  drawn 
from  this  faucet  until  only  about  an 
inch  of  water  is  left. 

An  inch  or  so  above  the  surface  of 
this  water  are  soldered  metal  blocks 
in  each  corner,  and  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  boiler,  if  required  for  strength, 
to  hold  up  a  removable  shelf  of  per- 
forated iron.  The  various  utensils 
used  in  the  milk  house  are  then  put 
on  this  shelf,  bottom  up,  and  the 
water  boiled.  The  steam  covers  them 
entirely,  inside  and  out,  killing  all 
bacteria  and  absolutely  sterilizing 
everything  there.  It  is  better  even 
than  a  steam  jet.  Ordinary  rinsing) 
in  hot  water  is  not  enough  ordinarily, 
as  there  will  often  be  a  little  cream, 
or  milk  left,  which  may  begin  later 
to  spoil,  but  this  kind  of  sterilization 
purifies  everything  and  helps  im- 
mensely in  turning  out  fine  cream. 
The  burners  are  labeled  "X,"  the 
shelf  "Y"  and  the  blocks  on  which 
the  shelf  rests  "Z."  The  shelf  is 
placed  in  the  boiler  only  after  wash- 
ing is  over  and  steaming  is  to  begin. 

The  apparatus  is  very  economical 
and  easy  to  operate.  The  milker  can 
light  up  the  burners  when  he  starts 
milking,  or  when  he  is  half  way 
through,  depending  on  how  long  it 
takes  to  heat  the  water,  then  he  can 
keep  on  his  regular  work  and  when 
he  is  ready  to  clean  up  the  water  is 
ready.  The  milk  utensils  should  be 
kept  in  the  steam  for  about  10  min- 
utes. 

An  adaptation  of  this  principle  was 
used  on  Mr.  Starkweather's  sugges- 
tion by  a  dairyman  on  the  Merced 
river,  who  had  a  kettle  stove.  He  put 
in  the  shelf,  which  was  held  up  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  curve 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  Later 
on  this  dairyman  started  figuring  on 
how  he  could  serilize  his  milk  cans 
and  had  the  plumber  make  a  special 


cover.  This  cover  was  about  the  size 
of  the  kettle  itself,  the  top  standing 
up  so  high  that  it  gave  plenty  room 
in  the  kettle  for  several  milk  cans.  It 
was  used  only  while  the  cans  were 
sterilizing,  not  for  ordinary  water 
heating. 

When  utensils  steam-heated  like 
this  are  removed  from  the  sterilizer, 
they  are  practically  dry  and  as  they 
cool  off  they  dry  absolutely.  The 
owner  of  the  kettle  stove  said  that 
his  extra  equipment  cost  him  only 
$2.75  and  that  it  was  worth  $50  to 
him  in  producing  better  cream. 
Useful  Hose  Connection. 

Another  very  useful  arrangement 
for  the  milk  room  which  is  used  on 
a  California  dairy  is  told  of  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman.  By 
it  cold  water  and  hot  water  are  se- 
cured from  the  same  hose,  as  desired. 

The  cold  water  pipe  and  the  steam 
pipe  are  brought  together  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  They  are  joined  to 
a  third  pipe  on  which  is  fastened  the 
hose  for  washing  the  room.  A  valve 
on  the  steam  pipe  makes  it  possible 
to  shut  off  the  steam  when  the  cold 
water  is  beng  used,  and  one  on  the 
cold  water  pipe  makes  it  possible  to 
use  steam  without  mixing  in  the 
water. 

In  washing  the  room,  the  cold  water 
is  turned  on  first.  This  washes  away 
any  mud  on  the  floor,  the  milk  that  is 
adhering  to  the  bottling  machine  and 
to  the  aerator.  Then  the  steam  is 
turned  on  and  running  into  the  cold 
water  makes  it  hot.  This  further 
cleanses  the  floor  and  the  utensils. 
Then  the  cold  water  is  shut  off  and  the 
steam  allowed  to  run.  This  sterilizes 
the  utensils,  and  the  work  of  cleaning 
is  finished. 

The  convenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment makes  it  a  pleasure  to  do  the 
cleaning,  and  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
get  the  help  to  keep  the  place  in  a 
strictly  sanitary  condition.  The  entire 
job  is  finished  in  about  five  minutes. 


Silage  for  Hogs 

The  question  has  come  up  a  num- 
ber of  times  as  to  the  value  of  silage 
for  hogs.  In  theory  the  possibilities 
were  doubtful  owing  to  the  bulkiness 
of  silage  and  the  desire  of  the  hog 
for  concentrated  food.  That  silage 
has  a  high  value  as  hog  food,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  the  following  let- 
ter regarding  silage  (evidently  corn 
silage")  written  by  a  Poland  China 
breeder  in  the  East  to  the  "Amer- 
ican Swineherd." 

"We  have  had  such  good  luck  feed- 
ing ensilage  to  our  brood  sows  this 
winter  that  we  felt  it  would  be  only 
right  to  give  our  plan  and  success  to 
the  readers  of  the  'Swineherd.' 

"We  do  not  claim  for  it  the  feed- 
ing quality  of  alfalfa,  but  we  do  claim 
that  it  makes  a  good  filler  or  rough- 
age for  sows. 

"We  feed  it  once  a  day;  first  we 
take  oats  and  scatter  it  in  a  line;  then 
we  take  two  bushels  of  ensilage,  scat- 
tering it  over  the  oats.  This  is  the 
morning  feed  for  twenty  sows  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  they  are 
crazy  for  it.  They  will  stay  out  and 
pick  at  it  until  they  get  everything 
but  the  dry  leaves. 

"This  also  gives  them  lots  of  exer- 
cise, which  they  need,  and  their  ma- 
nure is  soft  and  of  the  color  we  like 
to  see." 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  main  value  of  corn  silage  for  hogs 
is  in  giving  a  succulent  roughage  to 
the  ration,  and  that  the  hogs  enjoy 
it  greatly.  In  California  alfalfa  pas- 
ture makes  a  wonderful  feed  for 
hogs  and  alfalfa  silage  makes  just  as 
good  a  feed  as  green  alfalfa  and  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  on  earth. 
Quite  evidently  the  silo  can  well  prove 
a  boon  to  the  hog  raiser,  both  the 
purebred  man  who  gives  special  care 
and  feeding  to  his  animals,  and  to  the 
man  who  raises  hogs  for  the  market. 


Interest  in  Draft  Horses 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of 
the  agricultural  outlook  in  California 
is  the  greater  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  draft  horses. 

A  number  of  breeders  in  the  State 
have  been  importing  considerable 
consignments  of  Percheron  and  other 
draft  breeds  during  the  season  and 
'  these  have  met  with  ready  sale.  As 
California  turns  more  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  to  the  live- 
stock industry,  the  big  drafters  will 
be  in  greater  demand,  as  on  them  de- 
pends so  much  in  the  way  of  the 
motive  power  of  the  farm. 


Exercise  is  of  prime  importance  in 
several  ways.  It  keeps  the  pigs  nim- 
ble and  in  a  healthy  condition. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  ililch  Oiwa  and  Chickeos  and  Young  Pip 
and  Hogs.  Clieapcsl  food  in  the  market  t(HUf. 
If  yotir  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  addre^ 

KI.  nnR.\DO  OIL,  WORKS 
140  California  St.  San  Frauclaeo 


PATENTS  RKf  RED  OR  PE, 
for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Re<wdii. 
HOW  TO  OBTAI.N  A  I'ATKNT  and  WHAT  Tf 
I.NVKNT.  with  List  of  IiiTentions  Wanted  in 
Prizes  offered  for  inrcntiun^.  sent 
free.  PATKXTS  AOVEUTISED. 
WANTED — XEW  IDEAS 


naoiea  an' 

FREE 


Send  for  our  list  of  Patent  Bujen. 
VICTOR  J.  EV.4XS  &  CO- 
WaHhlni^on,  D,  C. 


Make  Barn  Work  Pay  Profits! 

DON'T  apend  wagmt  over  and  over  again  (or  work  that  Star  Bam  Equipment  will  do 
(or  a  lifetime  on  a  single  investment.  The  saving  in 
wages,  work,  and  time  wasted,  pays  the  cost  o(  installa- 
tion the  first  year!  After  that  you  getfreeall  the  advantages  of  a 
cleaner,  more  sanitary,  better  kept  barn.  Let  us  prove  our  claims 
by  mailing  you  our  big,  handsome  catalog.  No  expense,  no  obligation. 


STAR 


Stsdis  and  Stanchions 
Litter— Feed  Carriers 


The  most  comfortable,  durable, 
and  in  the  end  the  most  economi- 
cal Stalls  and  Stanchions  made. 

Built  in  Units.  Get  one  or  a  doz- 
en as  you  need  them.  Let  your 
Eoaipmrnnt  grow  with  your  hmrd. 

The  AJiernment  device  keeps  cowa 
lined  op  at  the  Rutter,  keeps  them 
clean  and  comfortable — makes  it  easier 
for  you  and  for  the  help. 

Giant  StAT  Stanchions  have  labor- 
saving,  one-band  lock  that  itaya  locked 
— Patented  Lock  Galde — Sure-Stop — 
Instant  and  easy  adjustabilit  y  to  all  neck 
widths  —  smooth  wood  lining  firmly 
held  in  a"U  bar;"tbese  are  a  mere  few 
appeal  ing  Star  features  that  Bhould  make 
fOQ  insist  OD  Giant  Star  Stanchions. 

FREE  Blue  Print  Plans 

Get  oar  big  instructive  Catalocr-— earel  When  yoo  send  coupon— tf 
yooare  remodeling  or  building  a  bam— sketch  out  a  rough  floor  plan   ^  Name< 
and  send  it  along.  We'll  Bend  yoa  a  specially  made  blue  print  that  jT* 
Will  be  a  bif?  help.    No  obligation  Incurrt^d.  We're  helping  Far-  ^ 
men  everywhere.  Let  as  help  yoo.  Send  Coupon  today.  ^ 


The  speediest,  easiest  raisinr 
andlowerinj;  and  most  trouble'- 
proof  carriers  on  the  market. 
Roller  Bearing  throughout, 

Tremeodooily  popular  because  of  pat- 
ented exclusive  labor  saving  foatarea. 
No  matter  how  your  Stalls  and  Gutter* 
are  arranged,  there's  a  Star  Utter  Car- 
rier just  the  thing  for  yoo.  Our  new 
patented  Curve?  and  Switches  make  Star 
Utter  Carriers  practical  everywhere. 

Six  difTerent  styles  and  types.  Made 
for  Rod  and  lUtrid  Track,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  Star  Swinging  Boom  does  away  Hunt.  Hebn,  F«rri*  ft  C«, 

with  poets  and  supports  in  the  barn- ^     44  Hunt  St.,  Harvard, 

^eam  all.  StarGoods  pay  coet>*.  Please  send  me  complete  in- 

'  .   J>  formation  '  '  — 

Equipment. 


riHail  Coupon  Today 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  / 

44  Hum  St..  Harv.rd.  III. 


Address. 
State   


I'ACIFIC  COAST  UIIsTKlULTUIiii: 

PACIFIC  DAIKT  MACHINERY  CO.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

MONROE  &  CKISELL  Portland,  Ore?oi 

DAIRY  MACHINERY  (  0  Seattle,  Wash 


Save  Money  By  Feeding 

Cocoanut  03  Cake  Meal 

A  Natural  Product  that  Contains 
l6A(fo  Protein,  all  Digestible 

Brings  quick  results, 
Makes  hens  lay  more  eeps, 
Increases  butter  fat  in  milk. 
Makes  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

F _  Cj»trir»l*»  ^  <^°Py  our  booklet 
ree  Oampie  containing  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Feeding" 
sent  gladly  on  request.    Write  to-day. 

AddrmBS  Dmpartmsnt  C 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

ManufacturmrM 

155  Towiuend  St^  San  Fnmcuco*  CftL 
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New  Zealand's  Plans  for  the  Exposition 


New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  in  the  world,  and 
as  livestock  breeders  its  citizens  are 
ranked  among  the  best.  The  popula- 
tion is  comprised  mainly  of  Scotch- 
Americans  and  Scandinavians. 

The  government  is  responsible  for 
the   wonderful   standing  attained  by 


■By  W.  M.  Carruthers 

hardier,  and  are  also  a  little  better 
wooled    Their  lambs  are  not  as  early 


as  the  Dorsets,  nor  are  the  ewes  as 
good  milkers,  but  crossed  with  the 
Corridale  their  mutton  is  "Prime 
Scot''  on  the  London  market. 

The  New  Zealand  sheepmen  have 
improved  the  Lincoln  more  than  any 


Nctv  Zealand  Bred  nomney  Marsh   Sheep,  Owned  i«i  Oioson. 


this  country  along  the  livestock  line. 
When  the  early  pioneers  started  in 
the  livestock  business  the  government 
loaned  them  money  with  which  to 
purchase  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  help  the  young 
men  who  went  to  New  Zealand  to 
purchase  their  land,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  good  start.  If  the  men  so 
assisted  proved  good  farmers,  they 
were  then  loaned  more  money  with 
which  to  purchase  their  first  flock  or 
herd.  The  products  from  these  flocks 
or  herds,  mainly  wool  and  mutton, 
were  handled  by  the  government  and 
sold  at  the  highest  possible  prices  on 
the  British  market.  The  money  thus 
earned  was  turned  over  to  the  young 
pfoducers  to  purchase  more  stock, 
and  to  pay  off  their  debts  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  method  by 
which  New  Zealand  has  assisted  her 
stockmen  in  attain:. ig  their  enviable 
position  as  livestock  breeders. 

The  rivers  of  this  beautiful  country 
which  at  one  time  contained  no  fish 
whatever  are  now  filled  with  salmon; 
the  moors  and  marshes  abound  with 
wild  game,  and  the  laws  are  such  that 
only  a  certain  amount  of  fish  and 
game  can  be  killed  each  year.  There 
are  many  other  beautiful  features 
which  wc  could  mention,  but  space 
will  not  permit  at  this  time.  [The 
fish  in  New  Zealand  streams,  it  might 
be  mentioned,  came  from  California, 
which  is  an  interesting  story — 
Editor.] 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo.^ition 
the  stockmen  from  New  Zealand  will 
be  represented  by  three  distinct 
breeds  of  sheep,  namely,  the  Corri- 
dales,  the  Romney  Marsh  and  the 
Lincoln,  showing  what  years  of  ex- 
perience and  good  management  can 
do  in  the  way  of  breeding  sheep. 

The  Corridales  are  a  New  Zealand 
breed,  having  for  a  foundation  the 
Rambouillct,  and  being  bred  along 
lines  which  make  them  the  Merino  of 
New  Zealand.  Sheep  which  have 
made  good  in  the  moimtain  countries 
and  their  cross-bred  lambs  have  no 
superior  as  mutton  sheep.  They  are 
large,  heavy-woolcd  and  are  very 
.much  of  a  dual  purpose  breed,  as  the 
New  Zealand  breeders  deem  the  mut- 
ton end  of  the  sheep  worthy  of  their 
consideration. 

The  Romney  Marsh  sheep,  which 
are  recognized  all  over  the  world  as 
one  of  the  hardiest  mutton  breeds  in 
existence,  are  another  New  Zealand 
breed.  These  sheep  have  been  bred 
along  almost  the  same  lines  as  the 
Dorsets,  but  are  a  little  larger  in  size, 


other  breed  on  their  island,  and  the 
American  and  English  Lincoln  has 
been  left  away  in  the  rear  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  this  breed 
in  New  Zealand.  His  size,  quality  and 
texture  of  wool  make  him  the  won- 
der of  sheepdom,  and  although  his 
fleshing  qualities  may  be  no  better 
than  the  English  Lincoln,  he  far  sur- 
passes his  English  brother  when  it 
comes  to  wool. 

The  three  breeds  of  sheep  men- 
tioned above  will  be  shown  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition in  1915,  and  they  represent  the 
brains  and  energy  of  some  of  the 
most  skilled  flockmasters  of  the 
world.  It  will  more  than  pay  the 
sheepmen  of  this  country  to  make 
the  trip  across  the  continent  to  see 
and  examkie  these  marvelous  breeds 
of  sheep.  No  doubt  much  good  will 
come  from  the  importation  of  these 
sheep  and  it  is  expected  that  the}' 
will  all  be  purchased  by  the  sheep- 
men in  the  United  States. 


Hog  Breeders  Wifl  Meet 

The  California  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, whose  motto  is,  "More  and 
Better  Hogs,"  is  to  hold  its  regular 
annual  meeting  June  2,  10:30  a.  m. 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis.  The 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  a  full 
week  will  be  in  session  at  this  tim"e 
and  form  a  double  incentive  for  at- 
tendance. The  membership  of  the 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  has 
more  than  doubled  since  its  organiza- 
tion a  year  ago  and  the  association 
is  in  a  vigorous  condition.  The  mem- 
bership is  open  to  any  one  interested 
in  swine  production,  dues  being  only 
$1  per  year.  No  fixed  programme 
has  been  arranged,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  important  matters  to  come 
up  before  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  how  to  make 
the  exhibit  of  hogs  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  California. 


Turpentine  in  milk  at  the  rate  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  medicine  to  each 
100  pounds  of  hog  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  simp'est  as  well  as  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  getting  rid  of  in- 
testinal worms  in  swine.  Best  results 
are  secured  if  the  treatment  is  re- 
peated three  or  four  days  in  succes 
sion. 


The  practical  remedy  for  little  pigs 
that  are  liable  to  be  troubled  with 
thumps  is  to  provide  them  plenty  of 
exercise  and  large  range. 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder  Oil 


nJRADE  MARh 

REGISTERED^ 
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TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 

FORTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  AS  REFINERS. 

VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland.  Seattle. 


We  have  made 
Farm  Machinery 
31  years 


Way  back  in  1883,  the  Holt  Bros,  started  to 
manufacture  farm  wagons  and  wheels.  From  the 
very  first,  they  determined  to  stake  their  reputation 
on  the  quality  of  their  output.  With  such  a  policy 
they  could  not  fail.  The  business  grew  and  pros- 
pered, and  gradually  one  line  after  another  was  added. 
The  Company  now  sells 


Hee.  us  PotOfl 


Harvesters 
Freight  Wagons 
Plows  &  Harrows 


Scrapers 
Lubricants 
Farm  Supplies 


Throughout  these  31  years  the  same  policy  of  "quality  first"  has  been 
maintained  ,  and  today,  as  always,  the  name  "Holt"  stands  for  reliability  in 
farm  machinery  whether  it  is  stamped  on  harrow  or  harvester.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  Holt  policy,  plus  high  grade  materials,  first-class  workmanship  and 
rigid  inspection. 

The  leading  Holt  product  is  the  Caterpillar  Tractor.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  are  three  Caterpillars  to  every  otlier  tractor  in  use. 

The  Caterpillar  is  made  in  three  sizes.  Send  for  Caterpillar  catalog 
F  54,  or  for  literature  covering  the  entire  Holt  line. 

THE  HOLT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Lc&  Anceles,  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Spokane,  V/ash. 

Peoria.  III. 
N»w  York.  N.  Y. 


Sale  of  Army  and  Navy  Goods  % 


DIKECT  FliOM  U.  S.  WAR  DEPT. 

Blankets  from  i|!2.00  to  $5.00;  Navy  Blue  Shirts,  Sil.75;  Olive 
Drab  Army  Shirts,  92.r>0;  Khaki  Army  Shirts.  !{tl.00;  Army  Wool 
Socks,  25o  pair;  U.  S.  Knapsarks.  7,'c;  U.  S.  Canteens.  40c;  U.  S. 
Ilifles,  *2..->0;  Mess  Kits,  !tr,e;  Shelter  Tents.  #1.25.  Other  U.  S. 
Army  Goods  to  interest  and  please  everyliody. 

Send  for  Free  (atnlofnie.  Mnil  OnlcrM  I'roinptly  Fillcil. 

SPIRO  HARNESS  CO.,  .107  JIaikcf  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Draft  Horse  Breeders  Organize 


On  the  16th  of  May  the  California 
Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association 
was  organized  at  the  University  Farm 
of  Davis.  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment at  the  farm,  occupied  the 
chair.  In  a  few  well-chosen  remarks 
Prof.  True  stated  why  this  organiza- 
tion should  be  formed.  He  believed 
at  this  time  that  the  breeders  of  draft 
horses  were  rather  discouraged  and 
the  outlook  appeared  not  to  be  as 
bright  as  in  former  years.  He  also 
stated  there  were  many  reasons  for 
this  among  which  was  the  fact  that 
the  auto  truck  had  been  supplanting 
the  horse  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Henry  W'heatley  of  Napa  made  a 
few  remarks,  among  which  he  stated 
that  the  Stale  Fair  premiums  should 
be  more  for  farmers'  horses  than  for 
importers,  as  something  should  be 
done  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
breed  better  horses.  He  also  stated 
that  the  stallion  law  should  be  en- 
forced and  amended  in  several  par- 
ticulars. 

James  McXab  of  the  McNab  & 
Smith  draying  firm  of  San  Francisco, 
read  a  well  prepared  paper.  In  it  he 
stated  that  their  firm  was  importing 
several  cars  of  heavy  draft  horses  for 
work  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
every  year  from  the  East.  None  of 
these  horses  were  under  1.800  pounds 
in  weight  when  they  were  in  ordinary 
flesh.  He  also  stated  that  when  he 
was  in  Europe  several  years  ago  he 
saw  draft  horses  in  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium  working  on  the  street  that 
weighed  over  2,400  pounds  each.  Mc- 
Nab &  Smith's  experience  has  been 
that  draft  horses  are  much  better  for 
their  work  than  auto  trucks. 

A.  W.  Foster,  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  University,  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  farmers  and  stock  men 
of  the  State  to  stay  with  the  State 
Farm  and  assist  it  in  the  great  work 


Cure  for  Hog  Mange. 

About  the  only  skin  disease  that 
one  is  liable  to  have  occasion  to  treat 
in  the  hog  is  mange.  This  is  caused 
by  a  parasite  that  burrows  under  the 
scurf  skin  and  causes  great  irritation, 
practically  destroying  that  part  of  the 
skin,  so  that  a  little  scab  forms.  This, 
on  account  of  great  itching,  causes  the 
animal  to  rub  and  this  disease  soon 
becomes  general  throughout  the  herd. 
The  scabs  so  formed  are  rubbed  and 
soon  become  a  raw  sore.  The  first 
appearance  will  be  found  on  the  thin 
parts  of  the  skin,  back  of  the  ears, 
inside  the  thighs  or  upon  the  back. 
The  parasite  may  be  readily  seen  with 
a  pocket  magnifying  glass. 

When  first  discovered  remove  all 
unaffected  pigs  to  buildings  or  grounds 
where  affected  pigs  have  not  been. 
The  best  treatment  of  this  disease  is 
to  first  wash  the  pig  all  over  with 
soapsuds  and  then  rub  in  dry  sulphur. 
The  sulphur  coming  in  contact  with 
the  sores  forms  a  compound  that  is 
poisonous  to  the  parasite. 

Another  sure  remedy  is  to  steep 
two  ounces  of  stavesacre  seeds  in  one 
and  one-half  quarts  of  water.  Keep 
water  nearly  boiling  for  an  hour,  then 
add  enough  water  to  make  up  the 
quantitv  originally  placed  in  the  ves- 
sel. This  solution  rubbed  well  into 
the  skin  will  kill  both  the  parasite  and 
its  eggs.  This  may  be  repeated  if 
necessary.  Animals  that  are  occa- 
sionally dipped  with  any  of  the  coal 
tar  preparations  will  never  have 
mange.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  pigs 
should  be  dipped  or  thoroughly  wet 
with  some  of  the  many  dips  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  skin  trouble. — W.  M.  C. 


Farming  is  becoming  a  more  sys- 
fematized  business.  This  is  one  thing 
that  has  removed  the  drudgery  from 
the  work. 


which  it  is  trying  to  perform  for  them 
along  livestock  lines  He  stated  his 
experience  in  the  production  of  draft 
horses  had  been  that  it  was  difficult 
with  ordinary  methods  to  put  suffi- 
cient weight  on  horses.  He  believed 
the  day  had  gone  when  a  draft  colt 
could  be  raised  on  gra«;s  alone,  and 
to  accomplish  the  weight  required  in 
a  draft  horse  at  maturity,  he  must 
be  handled  the  same  way  as  a  Short- 
horn brll,  fed  grain  for  the  first  two 
years  of  his  life. 

I.  D.  Graham,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Livestock  Department  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  made  a  fine  ad- 
dress, encouraging  the  livestock  men. 
He  quoted  figures  in  which  he  stated 
that  all  the  different  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  aside  from  livestock, 
realized  last  year,  $114,000,000.  Live- 
stock realized  $140,000,000.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  his  de- 
partment and  stated  that  the  pre- 
miums would  be  higher  on  draft 
horses  than  any  other  phase  of  the 
livestock  department,  also  that  the 
draft  horse  associations  would  almost 
duplicate  the  Panama-Pacific  pre- 
miums. 

Several  others  made  short  ad- 
dresses, after  which  the  association 
was  formed.  Henry  Wheatley  of 
Napa  was  elected  president,  Wm. 
Bond  of  Newark,  vice  president,  and 
Prof  J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  appointed  by 
the  president  were:  Prof.  Gordon  H. 
True  of  the  University  Farm,  Ira 
Barker  Dalzell,  San  Francisco,  and  J. 
E.  Westgate,  Rio  Vista.  This  should 
make  a  fine  board  of  officers  and  if 
the  same  enthusiasm  be  kept  up 
which  was  displayed  at  the  meeting 
on  the  16th  of  May  last  a  better  and 
more  prosperous  outlook  is  in  store 
for  the  draft  horse.— W.  M.  CAR- 
RUTH  KRS. 


Dehorning  Young  Bulls 

The  practice  of  dehorning  heifer 
calves  with  caustic  potash  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  all  the  time  and 
the  big  majority  of  dairymen  are 
feeling  that  the  dairy  cow  has  no 
right  to  carry  round  a  pair  of  horns. 
Perhaps  the  bulls  will  continue  to 
wear  horns,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that 
a  dehorned  bull  is  not  as  virile 
a  one  as  nature  made  him,  though 
it  seems  to  be  quite  firmly  believed, 
among  many  breeders  that  the  horns 
do  no  good  and  that  no  bull  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  wear  them. 

However,  the  practice  when  horn- 
less bulls  are  desired,  is  different  than 
with  heifers,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  one  pure  bred  dairyman  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  who  wants  no 
horns  on  the  bulls  he  keeps.  He 
uses  the  potash  on  the  horns  of  his 
heifer  calves,  but  permits  those  of 
the  bulls  to  grow  normally  until  the 
time  when  they  begin  to  develop  the 
bull  temperament  pretty  strongly,  at 
which  time  he  uses  a  dehorner.  This 
makes  the  bulls  less  combative  and 
easier  controlled. 

If  the  potash  is  successfully  used, 
the  bull  temperament  develops  as 
usual  and  nothing  can  be  done  to 
quiet  his  disposition,  he  will  be  as 
dangerous  as  he  otherwise  would  be 
except  for  the  slightly  lessened  abil- 
ity to  do  damage;  while  the  bull 
whose  horns  developed,  but  were  re- 
moved, will  be  like  the  other  in  not 
having  horns  to  do  damage,  and  in 
addition  by  their  remo\fal  will  be 
made  of  a  more  peaceful  disposition. 
In  brief,  if  a  bull  calf  is  not  going  to 
be  permitted  to  wear  horns  when  he 
grows  up,  he  will  have  a  better  dis- 
position if  the  horns  are  let  to  grow 
and  then  removed  than  if  they  are 
never  allowed  to  start. 


Concrete  floors  in  the  barn  help  a 
great  deal  in  saving  manure. 


Cattle  Markets  Need  Change. 

Civilization  works  westward,  so  it 
seems  to  be  with  stockyards.  Chicago 
pioneered  the  way,  then  came  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis;  next  Den- 
ver, followed  by  Portland,  Oregon. 
Now  we  hear  that  El  Paso,  Texas,  the 
center  of  the  great  range  country  of 
the  Southwest,  is  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  the  old  conditions  of  mar- 
keting and  the  Clay,  Robinson  live- 
stock commission  house  has  just 
opened  a  house  there.  The  words  of 
John  Clay,  president  of  the  largest 
livestock  commission  house  in  the 
world,  show  conditions  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  San  Francisco  bay 
cattle  markets  and  suggest  the  need 
of  better  things. 

"In  the  realm  of  cattle  dealing.  El 
Paso  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  must 
have  a  central  stockyard.  Just  now 
there  are  four  units  all  fighting  for 
business  and  doing  it  at  great  expense 
to  themselves,  the  shipper  and  the 
dealer.  There  is  a  great  howl  in  this 
country  against  concentration,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  to  do  business.  The 
steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  automobile  are  chang- 
ing business,  and,  like  money  and 
water,  business  seeks  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  Politics  and  religion  have 
little  influence  on  business  except  as 
disturbing  factors.  Business  left  to 
itself  follows  economic  lines.  It  may 
deviate,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will 
flounder,  get  mired  down  and  those 
who  have  followed  the  wrong  course 
will  fail.  The  separate  stockyards  at 
El  Paso  may  be  at  war,  but  the  quick- 
er a  central  trading  place  is  estab- 
lished the  better  not  only  for  the 
railroads,  but  for  the  city,  the  ship- 
pers, the  dealers,  and  the  buyers.  In 
the  wake  of  central  stockyards  will 
come  a  packing  house,  nay  two  or 
three  of  them.  The  rich  fields  of  al- 
falfa will  co-operate  with  the  plains 
and  bring  wealth  in  their  trail.  Con- 
ditions are  calling  for  central  yards." 


Always  So. 

A  Kansas  farmer,  a  Dane,  applied 
for  naturalization  papers.  The  judge 
asked  him: 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general 
conditions  of  the  country?" 

"Yas,"  drawled  the  Dane. 

"Does  the  Government  suit  you?" 
queried  the  judge. 

"Yas,  yas;  only  I  would  like  to  see 
more  rain,"  replied  the  farmer. 

Agricultural  waste  is  not  confined 
to  the  farm.  The  United  States  de- 
partment of  agriculture  announces 
that  the  making  of  coke  in  the  bee- 
hive type  of  oven  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  over  twenty  million  dollars 
in  ammonia,  products  of  which  would 
make  valuable  fertilizer. 


For  Quickness  and 
Economy  in  Drying 
Fruit 

Kead  TUs  Letter  From 
a  Satisfied  Customer: 

"To  one  who  has  tried  and 
knows,  it  is  superfluous  to 
state  that  the  8-lb.  steel  tie 
track  I  bought  from  you  last 
season  has  given  satisfaction. 
One  man  can  push  a  car  load- 
ed with  fruit  where  two  were 
required  when  my  old  wood 
and  strap-Iron  track  were  in 
use.  Building  with  a  mon- 
key wrench,  darabUlty,  case 
of  operation  and  lovr  cost  of 
upkeep  all  tend  to  make  one 
forget  the  initial  cost,  after  a 
season's  use.  My  present 
wants  are  supplied.  You  cer- 
tainly merit  the  patronage  of 
the  fruit  growers." 

LETT     VS     GIVE     TOtI  THE 
NAME     OF     "A  SATISFIED 
CUSTOMER" 

in  your  own  neighborhood. 

SEND  FOR  OVR  NEW  BOOK« 
LET. 

It  tells  the  modern,  eco- 
nomical way  of  handling  fruit 


ORENSTEIN-AFTIIUR  KDPPEL  CQ 

223  RIALTO  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Wedding  InvitatioDS  and  Announcemeiits 

Engraved  stationery  for  all  occa- 
sions. High  class  letterhead  and 
pamphlet  printing  and  designing. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

FRED  W.  KNIGHT  &  CO. 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 


WANTED 

NTames  and  addresses  of  farmers  who 
can  or  want  to  ship,  eggs,  butter,  poul- 
try, fruit,  etc.,  by  Parcel  Post,  direct 
from  farm  to  consumers  living  in  San 
Francisco  and  Bay  Cities.  Write,  stat- 
ing what  you  have  to  sell  and  giving 
full  address. 

Box  654 

Care  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  FraHGisco. 
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The  Dairy  Opportunities  of  China 


California's  location  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  give  the  opportunity  to 
provide  Eastern  Asia,  to  say  nothing 
of  Western  Latin  America,  with  fine 
purebred  stock.  Many  fine  purebred 
dairy  bulls  and  cows  are  going  out 
at  present,  nearly  all  from  the  East 
because  California  has  not  the  stock, 
and  when  dairying  gets  on  its  feet  in 
the  Orient,  the  demand  will  be  far 
greater. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  dairy  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  China  to-day  and 
the  methods  that  can  be  used  in  its 
development  we  quote  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  a  missionary  in 
North  China,  Horace  Houlding,  of 
Tai  Ming  Tu,  also  from  a  circular 
issued  from  his  mission  for  circu- 
lation in  China.    He  states; 

"We  are  in  a  land  of  cows  that  do 
not  give  milk.  They  are  kept  for 
one  purpose,  that  they  may  till  the 
soil  and  haul  the  carts  and  then  when 
too  old  for  anything  else,  they  are 
recognized  as  "dual  purpose"  suf- 
ficiently to  be  made  into  beef.  They 
resent  as  a  personal  indignity  any 
handling  of  their  udder,  and  when 
missionaries  have  tried  to  train  these 
native  cows  into  giving  milk  it  has 
been  only  by  retaining  the  calf  to 
start  operations  that  any  lacteal  fluid 
can  be  obtained — unbeknownst  to  the 
cow,  as  it  were,  and  then  at  most  a 
cup  or  so. 

"Six  years  ago  next  fall  we 
brought  out  a  little  herd.  We  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter  then,  but 
our  stock  in  trade  was  the  very  fact 
we  knew  we  knew  nothing  and  we 
began  to  learn.  As  these  heifers 
made  good,  friends  in  America  be- 
came interested  and  some  really 
valuable  breeding  stock  has  been  do- 
nated us  until  we  have  a  good  start 
in  purebred  Holsteins.  A  legacy  con- 
ditioned on  being  invested  in  some- 
thing income  producing  amounting  to 
about  $1,200  started  us,  and  since 
then  it  has  paid  its  way  till  now  we 
have  over  40  head  of  stock,  includ- 
ing nine  half  bred  heifers  housed  in 
good  barns,  a  calf  house,  a  brick  silo 
13  by  35  feet,  to  which  we  are  to  add 
15  feet  in  height  this  spring,  ice 
house  and  creamery  building  of  four 
rooms,  including  milk  room,  well 
room,  laboratory  and  packing  rooms. 

"We  are  shipping  butter  by  parcel 
post  to  nearly  all  the  central  and 
northern  provinces  of  China  and  have 
already  sent  out  a  good  many  young 
cattle  for  foundation  stock  in  differ- 
ent missions  and  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. (A  circular  shows  that  butter 
is  sold  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound, 
so  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  California  butter  across  the  Pa- 
cific.) China  needs  the  dairy  cow  and 
we  have  at  least  proved  large  possi- 
bilities here.  Alfalfa  does  well,  corn 
also,  and  where  corn  and  alfalfa  do 
well  what  is  there  to  hinder  the  dairy 
cow?" 

The  value  of  pure  bred  dairy  ani- 
mals, also  the  methods  of  using  them 
to  best  advantage,  are  shown  as  fol- 
lows in  a  circular  issued  for  use  in 
China  for  persons  who  want  to  se- 
cure milch  cows: 

"The  most  practicable  way  to  most 
to  obtain  milk  will  be  by  half  breed 
cows;  pure  blood  foreign  cows  cost 
not  less  than  about  gold  $200  by  the 
time  they  are  landed  in  one  of  our 
interior  stations.  The  practicable 
way  to  have  good  half  breed  cows  is 
to  have  a  purebred  foreign  bull,  then 
your  second  generation  of  calves  will 
be  }i  and  the  next  %  foreign  blood, 
while  with  a  full  blood  foreign  cow 
bred  to  a  native,  your  second  genera- 
tion is  only  %  and  the  next  only  54, 
or  practically  nil  for  milk  value. 

"A  half  bred  bull  is  not  worth 
bothering  with;  with  native  cows  you 
cannot  get  above  l4  milch  blood."  (It 
is  next  advised  to  buy  only  well  bred 
bulls  of  the  best  pedigree  for  milk- 
ing purposes.) 

"It  is  not  hard  to  own  and  have  a 


bull  cared  for.  To  illustrate:  Our 
purebred  Ayrshire  leader  represents 
a  value  of  over  $400  gold,  neverthe- 
less he  is  used  as  an  ordinary  farm 
ox  and  it  will  add  years  of  usefulness 
by  being  so  worked. 

"Get  a  pure  foreign  bred  male  calf 
■ — out  of  a  first-class  milker — place 
him  with  some  trusty,  nearby  farmer 
who  will  use  him  for  his  keep  and 
raise  your  own  heifers  from  native 
cows.  We  are  getting  farmers  to 
raise  us  calves  from  their  native  cows 
bred  to  our  herd  leader — paying  a 
stipulated  price,  if  a  heifer — if  not  a 
heifer,  the  half  bred  calf  is  of  no 
practical  use  so  far  as  dairying  is  con- 
cerned." 

The  development  in  China  along 
dairying  lines  has  been  very  active 
during  the  last  few  years.  Sometime 
ago  the  Chinese  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture appointed  O.  M.  Plummer  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Portland 
to  be  their  representative  in  this 
country  and  supervise  all  shipments 
of  livestock  to  China,  and  since  this 
appointment  large  shipments  of  pure 
bred  stock  have  found  their  way 
across  the  Pacific  for  China,  and  each 
year  seems  to  bring  more  and  better 
orders  for  livestock  to  develop  the 
industry  in  that  country.  The  State 
Veterinarian  of  California  was  com- 
missioned by  a  rich  Chinese  mer- 
chant about  a  year  ago,  to  ship  him 
some  high  class  Holsteins,  and  many 
other  orders  of  this  kind  have  been 
passing  through  the  Golden  Gate  en 
route  for  different  Chinese  ports. 

Just  recently  the  livestock  depart- 
ment of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion was  consulted  in  regard  to  pur- 
chasing one  hundred  registered  Hol- 
stein  cows  to  be  shipped  to  China. 
The  letter  which  contained  this  re- 
quest stated  that  the  party  requiring 
the  Holsteins  recently  purchased  a 
hundred  head  of  this  breed  in  Aus- 
tralia and  had  them  shipped  to  his 
country. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
"Will  the  day  ever  come  when  dairy- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast  shall  have 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  no  longer  profitable?"  There  are 
still  many  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  new  herds  are  needed 
for  dairy  development,  but  if  the  day 
should  ever  come  when  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  no  longer 
able  to  handle  the  dairy  cows  pro- 
duced here,  there  will  be  a  large  and 
ever-increasing  demand  for  them  in 
the  foreign  fields,  such  as  China  and 
the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Asia, 
for  many,  many  years. 


Cheap  Checking  With  Tractors. 

Some  very  cheap  checking  was  re- 
cently done  by  I.  L.  Green  of  Gridley, 
Butte  county,  in  preparing  some  land 
for  rice  with  two  Ball  Tread  tractors. 
As  is  usual  in  rice  production,  it  was 
necessary  to  levee  the  land  he  was  to 
plant  to  rice  in  order  to  irrigate  it 
properly.  There  were  20  miles  of  con- 
tour levees  to  construct  on  the  300 
acres  he  was  working  and  the  best  bid 
he  could  get  for  putting  up  a  small 
levee  was  1  cent  per  running  foot,  or 
something  over  $200  for  the  job. 

He  decided  that  he  could  do  the 
work  better  himself  with  the  tractors 
and  built  a  big  "A"  shaped  apparatus, 
with  an  opening  on  the  small  end.  This 
was  drawn  along  over  the  plowed 
ground,  crowding  the  soil  together  and 
leaving  a  nice,  uniform  levee  in  its 
wake.    Each  tractor  took  an  end. 

The  levee  that  was  thus  built  was 
two  feet  high,  four  feet  wide  on  the 
base  and  a  foot  wide  on  the  top.  It 
was  built  in  a  single  day.  the  total 
cost  being  $40,  as  against  the  $200  and 
over  which  would  have  been  necessary 
with  scrapers  for  a  levee  not  as  laige 
or  effective. 


Regularity  of  feeding  and  work 
makes  long-lived  horses. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


PERCHERONS 


One  of  Our  Recent  Importations.    Distinctly  the 
"McLaughlin  Type." 

At  the  great  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION,  Chicago, 
Dec,  1913,  our  stallions  won  Two  Gold  Medals;  Two  Championship  Rib- 
bons and  other  honors.  At  the  California  State  Fair,  1913,  we  won  every 
FIRST  PRIZE  in  every  class  competed  for,  including  every  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 

When  yon  want  the  BEST,  let  ns  hear  from  you. 
Western  Stables,  47th  and  San  Pablo  A.re^  Oakland,  California. 

McLaughlin  percheron  company 


UNDER  the  glass,  that 
smooth  looking  spin- 
dle is  as  rough  as  sand 
paper.  That  is  why  we  put 
ground  mica  in 


rease 


The  mica  fills  up  these  microscopic  cracks  and 
pores  and  with  the  high  grade  grease  forms  a 
smooth,  perfectly  lubricated  bearing  surface  for  the 
wheel.  That  is  why  Mica  Axle  Grease  makes 
loads  pull  so  much  easier  with  less  strain  on  horses  and 
harness.  No  other  grease  will  go  so  far  or  last  so  long. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


f 
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THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLAGE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classl- 
iiention  for  three  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.   

POULTRY 

Cliioks  of  Thoroughbred  S.  C.  WTUte 
Leghorns,  200-egg-  strain.  Not  sim- 
ply chicks,  but  stock  that  lays  and 
pavs;  price  $8.50  per  100  for  May  and 
June.  I  hatch  only  from  my  own 
yards  1,400  breeding  hens.  Send  for 
folder.  Buena  Vista  Poultry  Yards, 
F.  F.  Pobbel,  Box  33.  Sonoma,  Cal. 
For  sale — White  Leghorn  Baoy  Chicks; 

1  500  for  shipment  May  22.  1,500  for 
shipment  May  26,  1,500  for  shipment 
May  29.  in  lots  to  suit;  price  $i.30  per 
100-  high  grade  utility  etock.  Must 
Hatch   Incubator    Company,  Petalmma, 

Cal.  

Turkevs,  Bourbon  Red,  "White  Holland. 

Mammoth  Black:  eggs  $5.00  per  doz.; 
babv  turkevs — Holland  50c  each.  Bour- 
bons and  Blacks  60c  each,  hen  hatched. 
Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guasti,  Call  Winner 

of  first  prizes  and  specials.  

PETALUMA  H.\TCHERY— Now  book- 
ing orders  for  spring.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Can  ship  chicks  to  points 
reached  in  thr?e  days.  When  order- 
ing  why    not    get    the    best?  I>. 

Clark,   Petaluma.  Cal.  

Incubator  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs — 
White  Rock  Black  Minorca,  White. 
Bro%vn  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  All  high-class  stock.  Send  lor 
booklet  of  prices.    Mahajo  Farm,  P.  U. 

Box  59",  Sacramento,  Cat.   

Boudan,  Bu«  Orpington,  Plymouth 
Rock  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen. 
Chicks  $3.00  per  dozen,  now  ready.  In- 
dian Runner  eggs  85c  per  twelve.  C. 
L.  McGee.  1C35  Julia  St.,  So.  Berkeley. 

Cal.  

Miles  Anconas— Special  sale  of  stock 
at  low  prices.  We  must  sell  50  or 
our  breeders  to  make  room  for  grow- 
ing stock.  Write  to-day  and  get  first 
choice.    L.  Miles.  .".11  West  Seventeenth 

St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  

Selected  Eggs  tor  hatching  from  Tou- 
loSse  geese  and  M^  B.  turkeys  21 
cents  each;  pearl  guinea  and  runner 
duck  eggs,  8  cents  each;  also  Belgian 
hares.  J.  Wellborn.  Warren.  Oregon. 
Ancona  Eggs  by  insured.  Parcel  post 
from  my  pure  bred  persistent  lajing 
strain  of  mottled  Anconas,  $1.50  per 
is  postpaid.     E.  T.  W.  Barnes,  Slsson. 

Cal.   ,  

Croley's    Growing   Chick    Feed  makes 
strong  and  healthy  pullets.   Write  us 
for  free  daily  egg  record  book.  Geo.  H. 
Croley   Co.,  Inc.,  631-63T   Brannan  mt., 

San  Franctoeo.  

Order   Mammoth    Bronze   Turkey  *SS" 
from  largest  turkey  ranch  Stan- 
islaus county.  $3  per  setting.  Address 
CroWs    Landing    Turkey    Baneh,  Box 

227,  Crow's  Landing.  

SxiT^nr  1915  Breeding  Cockerels  and 
Drakes  now  and  save  money ;_«hite 
Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas  and  Runner 
ducks.    Broadview  Poultry  Farm.  Puy- 

nllup.  Wash.    Dept.  F.  

Fetaruma  Hatchery— Leading  varieties^ 
Send  for  circular.    Can  ship  chicks  to 
points   reached   in   three   days  When 
ordering  why  not  get  the  best?    L.  W. 

Clark,  Petaluma.  Cal.  

Babv  Chicks— Orders    taken    now  for 
S    C    White    Leghorn    chicks  from 
vigorous  free  range  hens.  P/'-if J^P// 
hundred.    H.  P.  Hansen,  R.  4,  Box  177, 

Petaluma.  Cal.  

White    Minorca    Eggs    for  hatching; 
hens  for  sale;  reasonable  price.  1.  n. 

Bowen.  Route  2.  Santa  Ana.  Cal.  ^ 

If  You  want  Eggs,   get  Andaluaians. 

Daniel  Calbreath,  Monmwnth,  Oregon. 
Rhode^I^land  Reds  Exclusively—Eggs 
$6  per  100;  day-old  chicks  $15  per 
100.  Cash  with  orders,  or  stamp  for 
reply.  L.  W.  Xeilsen,  R.  2.  box  1,  Peta- 
luma, Cal.  .  

Trap-Nested    S.    C.    White  Leghorns- 
Cockerels,  breeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  22,  San  Gre- 

gorlo,  Cal.  . 

Albert  M.  Hart,   Clements,  CaL  (suc- 
cessor    to     Ed,     Hart),  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys  and  eggs  for  sale.  (Cir- 

culars. )  

A  Fortune  in  Eggs — New  Method  Egg 
Preserver.     Particulars  for  free  re- 
cipe, write  Golden  Remedies  Mfg.  Co., 

Sonoma,  Cal.   

In«an  Runner  Ducks.    Ducklings  from 
prize  stock,  and  eggs  for  hatching, 
reasonable.      Mrs.    Jiutman,    295  Page 

St..  San  Jose.  

Ineubntors,  Brooders,  Supplies,  Smith's 
Universal  Chick  Feed.  Hogan's  Call 
of  Hen,"  $2,  prepaid.  F.  F,  Smith  & 
Co.,  1006  J  St.,  Sacramento.  Circulars. 
Barrd  Plymouth  Rocks — "The  kind 
that  win  and  lay."  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  693,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


=RESULTS  

4  to  1  in  Favor  of  Adver^ 
Using  in  Orctiard  and  Farm 

The  extract  from  letter  from  a  prominent  California  adver- 
tiser should  be  of  interest  both  to  readers  and  advertisers: 


Stockton,  Cal, 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  Inclosing  an  advertisement  for  about  a  third  of  a 
page,  together  with  wash  photograph,  V.  T.  22. 

The  results  of  our  advertising  up  to  this  time  show  very 
largely  in  favor  of  your  medium  for  space  used.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  received  from  your  ad  four  inquiries  to 
one  as  compared  with  another  leading  agricultural  paper, 
the  space  and  advertisement  itself  being  practically  the 

same  

Very  truly, 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS. 


REAL  ESTATE 


POULTRY— Continued. 


French    Houdan    eggs,    $1.50    per  13; 

chicks  25c  each;  choice  stock.  Mrs. 

B.  Hocking.  Guastl.  Cal.  

Poultry      Shipping      Coops  —  Standard 

sizes",  lowest  prices.     Selbel  Mfg.  Co., 

314  Sixth  St.    Petaluma,  Cal.  

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale 

— Also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  Agua  Caliente.  Sononia^Co.,  CaL 
The  Buff  Orpingtons  You  Want — Eggs 

for  hatching;  breeding  birds  for  sale. 
Ernest  L.  Wilder,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


RABBITS 


For  sale — Select,     thoroughbred  New 
Zealand  hare  and  pure  Belgians  for 
breeding  purposes.    For  particulars  ad- 
dress New  Zealand  Rabbit  Warren  18 

Grant  ave.,  Santa  Crui,  CaL    

RufuB  Red  Pedigreed  Belgian  Hares, 
big  money-makers;  start  small  and 
grow  big;  start  to-day.  Hare  and 
Feather  Yards.  Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Thoroughbred  Belgians,  with  or  with- 
out pedigrees.  The  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply   Co.,    Dept.    T>,    San    Francisco  and 

Los  Angeles.  

Keep  vour  rabbits  in  good  condition  by 
using  Caldwell's  Rabbit  Condition 
Powder.  Large  package  35c.  Caldwell 
Bros.,  Los  Angeles.  Bo-V  «13. 
High-grade  Flemish  giants.  Cobrook 
Rabbit  Company,  P.  O.  box  354.  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Wanted — Responsible  party  to  take 
charge  of  our  business  in  each 
county  handling  sale  of  automatic  com- 
bination tool,  a  combined  wire  fence 
stretcher  post  puller,  lifting  jack,  etc. 
Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs  24  pounds. 
Sells  readily  to  farmers,  shops,  con- 
tractors, etc.  No  experience  necessary. 
l>€scriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms 
free  upon  request.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co., 
Drawer  O.,  Bloomfleld,  Indiana. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Free  for  Sl.v  Months — My  special  offer 
to  introduce  my  magazine  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  RE.\L  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquires  riches.  INV^ESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shc>ws 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW 
and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L. 
Barber,    499-20W    Jackson    Blvd.,  Chl- 

cago.  

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1«95 
Lockport,  N.  T. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

I  made  !j!.'50,<M)0  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for   free    booklet     'Tells   how.  BEA- 
COCK.  1S95,  Leekpert,  IV.  T. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


STMON  BRO& 
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NEW  anft  SECOND-HAND  Bmlldtng 
Material  foundation  to  roof. 
LARGEST  STOCK — segregated.  Our 
own  SAWS  cut  to  your  ORDER.  SPE- 
CIAL PRICES'.  SHORT  LENGTHS  and 
car  lots.  Lumber,  plumbing  material, 
doors,  sash,  chicken  netting,  nails,  elec- 
trical material,  complete  house  and  barn 
in  one  car.  Buy  all  at  one  place.  OUR 
GUARANTEE  OR  MONEY  BACK  ON 
EVERY  ORDER. 

11th  and  Market  Sts.,  167»  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 


Second-hand  and  new  Water  Pipe  All 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  w-rought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welssbanm 
Pipe  Works,  1«7  Eleventh  St.,  *Mi 
Francisco. 

Second-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices     right;     guaranteed  first-class. 
Paciflc  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  HoTrard  sts. 

Special  Prices  to  Consumer  on  Cedar 
Fence  Poxts  and  I'oles.  G.  R.  Kirk 
Co.,  508  Berlin  BIdg.,  Taroma,  Wash. 


LIVESTOCK 


Grape     Wild     Farm  Thoroughhredi*— 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Advanced  Regis- 
ter Breeding.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Larg- 
est herd.  Best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop., 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

Tamwortha— The    bi^    red    bacon  and 
block    hog.      Send    for    circular  and 
prices.     Cottle  &  Hobson  Co.,  Amster- 
dam.  Merced  County.  Cal. 

Glenvlew  Poland  China  stock  for  sale 
— Chas.    R.   Hanna,    R.    D.   3,  Rlver- 

■Ide,  Cal.  

Mulefoot  hogs  are  best  for  Pacific 
Coast.     For  information   write  J»ha 

Dunlap.  Wllllamsport,  Ohio.  

Registered  Duroc  Hogs,  915,  at  wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors. 

Kd.  E.  Johns«>n,  Turloek,  Cal. 

Pacillc  Guernsey  Herd  offers  a  few  very 
choice  young  bulls.    C.  S.  Raamnasen, 

Loleta,  Cal.  

Registered  Berkshlres.  $10,  at  weaning 
time.    M.  D.  Good,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


For  Sale — Farming     Machinery  —  One 

new  Case  60  h.  p.  steam  engine  and 
new^  separator,  :i2-inch  cylinder,  with 
blower  and  reclean'r;  also  two  new 
sections  of  John  Deere  steam  plow. 
$1,500,  or  may  trade  for  live  stock. 
Toniasini  Hardware  C*.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Free — Land  and  trees  to  plant  it.  1* 
miles  town,  schools,  churches,  depot, 
etc.;  20  or  40  acres  and  1,000  navela 
with  either  tract;  foothill  soil;  plen^ 
water;  best  climate  on  earth.  You  must 
have  funds  for  teams,  implements, 
buildings  and  be  reliable.  No  triflera 
need  apply.  I  furnish  the  land  anj 
trees  and  take  the  risk.  Care  for  treea 
five  years,  have  option  to  take  half 
land  or  pay  $2,850  for  20  acres  or  $5,609 
for  40.  F.  H.  Entrlken,  Owner,  Spring, 
vllle.  Tulare  Co.,  California. 

Plant  yonr  money  in  Shasta  county;  de- 
lightful climate,  good  soil,  plenty  of 
water;  farms  improved  and  unimproved 
at  $10.00  to  $300.00  per  acre;  20  acrea 
unimproved  olive  land  $37.50  per  acre, 
worth  $100.00;  plenty  of  water  for  irri. 
gatlon.  20  acres  river  bottom  land,  im- 
proved, all  in  alfalfa,  family  orchard, 
good  buildings;  $260.00  per  acre;  terms. 
Write  for  lists.  Davis  A  Hlggins, 
Anderson,  Cal.  

Victoria,    Australia.    Wants  Settlers.— 

Special  inducements.  Government 
land,  water  railways,  free  schools'  31 
years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to  al- 
falfa, corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California-  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  Excursion  next 
November  Free  particulars  from  F.  T. 
A.  Fricke,  Government  Representatlre 
from  %'ietoria.  «87  Market  St.,  Saa 
Francisco.  Cal.,  Box  T. 

1©  acres  ^4  mile  west  Clovis.  highly 
improved  to  vines,  peaches,  berries, 
cheap;  good  terms.  Best  water  right, 
ditch  and  pumping  plant,  good  eight- 
room  house,  fine  lawn,  flowers,  209 
chickens,  tools  Buy  from  owner,  save 
commission.  Address  Box  75.  Clovis, 
Cal.  

1.000.000  People  Could  Be  Made  HappT 

on  well-located,  fertile  farms,  which 
they  could  buy  for  almost  nothing  In 
sizes  to  suit.  The  State  of  California 
sells  the  land  for  1-10  to  l-mo  of  its 
value.  Our  Free  Booklet  XeWs  how. 
Send  for  it  now.  California  State  Land 
Information  Bureau  Sacramento.  Cnl. 
One  to  ten  acre  irrigated  tracts — Finest 

garden  soil,  on  main  line  Southern 
Pacific;  adjoins  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford 
University:  electric  car  service  to  these 
tracts.  Send  for  handsome  illustrated 
booklet.  Byxbee  &  Slocum,  Palo  Alt», 
CaL 

For  Sale — 105  acrea  good  apple  land; 

about  80  acres  with  oats;  spring  wa- 
ter, lots  of  wood;  climate  coolest  In 
summer  and  warmest  in  winter;  water 
and  railroad  transportation.  Price 
$4,500;    only   $1,500    cash.     A.  rrqnidi. 

Fort  Bragg,  Cal.     Box  4»4.  

.">   Cents  an    .\cre   Cash — Texas  school 

hind  for  sale  by  the  State.  Ton  can 
buy  good  land  for  $2  per  acre;  pav  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40 
years,  but  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6 
cents  postage  for  further  information. 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  88,  San  Antonio. 
Texas.  

Let  ns   help  yon   boy  your  eholee  of 
overlooked  bargains  in  every  connty. 

Some  for  less  than  one-tenth  selling 
price  of  adjoining  land.  Write  for  fr.  . 
booklet  that  tells  how  and  why.  Cali- 
fornia State  Land  Information  Bureaa, 
Sacramento. 

For  sale  or  exchange  for  good  Bav  City 
property.  514  acres  of  fine  land  in  the 
city  of  Grants  Pass,  Ore.  There  is  a 
large,  unfinished  house  on  it.  Th- 
land  is  excellent  for  subdividing  ><■ 
truck  gardening.  Apply  to  G.  Rlti.  Si.- 
nonia,  Cal.  

For  sale — 20  acres,  about  half  planted 
to  fruit  trees,  situated  in  one  of  tlie 
best  Bartlett  pear  regions  and  the  most 
healthful  part  of  California;  price 
$2,500.  J.  Henry  Meyer,  Chicago  Park, 
CaL  

Money-Making    Farms  BJrerywher* — 

I>eal  direct  with  owner  of  farm  you 
want;  pay  no  dealers'  commission;  we 
send  owner's  name,  address  free.  Na- 
tlonal  Farm  Exchange,  Oakland,  Cal. 
For  Sale — Two  acres  rich,  sandy  loam 

half  mile  from  Petaluma;  greatest 
business  city  West.     Mrs.  A.  Zeh.  Gos- 

■age  Road.  Box  32,  Petalama.  Cal.  

For  sale — House  and  barn  and  two  lots 

at  Farmersville,  Cal.;  g;ood  well  on 
place.  P.  E.  Mclntire,  Lindsay,  Cal.  No. 

Box  122.  

80  acres,  all  In   alfalfa.  8  miles  from 

Fresno,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley; 
$2,500  cash;  20  years  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance,    a.  R.  Casnrr,  Fresno,  Cal. 
320-acre    grain    farm    in    best  wli..at 

growing  section  Southern  .\Iberta  for 
sale    cheap.     Apply  to  owner.    T.  .*■ 
Bryan  t.  Lake  Macg^e^^or,  A I  bert  a. 
Ranches,  homes,  acres,  k>ts,  exchanges 

Send    for    free    list.      Wllaon    Br«w  , 

Santa  Cruz.  

For  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lake*. 

Address  G.  A.  Bebrnd,  MIdlake  P. 
CaL 
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REAL  ESTATE— Continued. 

Buyer  Wanted — 40  Acres  River  Bottom 
land;  20  acres  prunes,  6  acres  peaches, 
6  acres  grapes,  4  acres-  alfalfa;  good  6- 
room  house,  barn,  fruit  sheds,  trays, 
etc.  This  place  is  well  improved,  and 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000  net  can  be  taken 
off  it  each  year.  A  bargain  for  only 
$16,500  with  terms.  Davis  &  Higg^ins, 
Anderson,  California.  

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Want  to  Lease  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  acres  two-year-old  stand  al- 
falfa within  reasonable  distance  from 
San  Francsico  or  Fresno,  with  suffi- 
cient supply  of  good  water;  can  use 
barn  and  bunkhouse  only  if  erected, 
otherwise  not  necessary.  Address  Box 
102,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco. 
Wanted — To  buy  ahont  20  acref)  alfaifa 
ranch  or  alfalfa  land,  in  good  al- 
falfa country;  must  be  O.  K.  and  cheap; 
nothing  but  first-class  land  and  at  bar- 
gain will  be  considered.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars; state  lowest  price.  (Am  not 
an  agent;  ranch  wanted  for  home.) 
AddresH  Box  101,  Orcliarii  and  Farm. 

Farms  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property.  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyer.s  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  S  Palace  BJdg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

Wanted — Farms  from  owners  for  sale. 

We  have  direct  buyers.  Send  descrip- 
tion. Magazine.  particulars,  free. 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

Yoiinf;  Hollander  wishes  to  buy  good 
farm  or  land.  Y.  H.,  Box  5898,  EJxam- 
Iner,  San  Francisco. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

California  li)!;lit  amber  honey,  of  finest 
quality  and  flavor,  delivered  by  pre- 
paid parcels  post  to  your  home  in  zones 
one  and  two;  2-lb.  can,  30c;  10  lbs., 
$1.00;  sample,  lOc.  Price  list  other 
grades,  sizes  and  zones  free.  Spencer 
Apiaries  Co.,  Box  11,  Nordhoff.  Cal. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  st.,  San  Fran- 
cLsco,  Cnl. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

Most  Widely  Advertised  Cabinet  Made. 

sold  on  monthly  payments.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  .1,  San  Francisco,  L,os  Angeles, 
Portland. 

 EDUCATIONAL  

Van    der    Naillen's.      All  Engineering 
School;  estab.   1864.     ."Slst  and  Tele- 
graph ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Bhnbarb     Plants — Burbank's  Crimson 

Winter  Rhubarb  and  Wagner's  Im- 
proved Giant  Crimson  Winter. 

I  am  now  subdividing  and  replanting 
and  have  more  plants  than  I  have  land 
for,  so  am  sfjling  at  the  very  low 
price  of  75c  per  dozen  plants  for  Bur- 
bank's;   $1.00  per  dozen   for  Wagner's. 

Every  home  garden  should  have  a 
few  dozen  of  these  splendid  plants. 

If  you  want  to  plant  for  market, 
write  me  for  special  prices  and  terms 
for  orders  of  1,000  or  jver. 

Full  cultural  directions  with  each 
shipment. 

Don't  delay!  Now  is  the  time  to 
plant  for  fall  and  winter  picking! 

Remit  by  postoftice  or  express  money 
order  or  bank  draft  to  Keginald  Bland, 
San  l>uls  Key,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  stat- 
ing vaiiety  and  quantity  desired.  Or- 
ders  filled  immediately  on  receipt. 

BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS. 

For  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry;  green 
feed  all  the  year;  secure  the  new  Bur- 
bank  Forage  and  Fruiting  varieties; 
send  for  catalogue  and  price  list.    J.  I. 

Jewell,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

Spineless  Cactus— Be  sure  you  get  Bur- 
bank's    "Santa    Rosa"    when  buying 
cactus  and  save  disappointment.  Hay- 
don's  Nursery.  San  Juan  BantSsta.  Cal. 
Sour  Orange  Seed  and  Seedlings,  30,000 
Eureka   Lemons,   rMv.     Otis   E.  Hyde, 
03  North  Meredith  ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
For  Sale — Reclaimed  Alfalfa  Seed.  De- 
livered to  your  station  at  12%c  per 
lb.     Write  or  wire  for  samples.    E,  F. 
SangulnettI,  Yuma,  .\rizona. 

Spineless  Cactus — Burbank's  latest  and 
best   varieties,   both   for   forage  and 
fruit.     Send    for   catalogue   and  price 
list.     G.  D.  Cummings,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus — Best  by  test.  Com- 
pare prices,  etc.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

~TREES 

Orange  Trees — First-class  navels  and 
Valencias  from  carefully  selected 
buds  and  budded  to  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stock:  %  and  over  in  diam- 
eter. 50c  per  tree.  A.  G.  Wright,  Ful- 
lerton,  Cal. 

1,000  seedling  avocados,  in   pots;  also 
nice  stock  bare  root  at  price.  Budded 
trees,  Taft,  Harmon  and  others.    A.  A. 
Ctuint,  R.  D.  2.  Pasadena,  Cal.  

For  Sale — Four  thousand  Washington 
Navel  orange  trees,  4»c,  %  to  1%  in. 

F.  O.  B.  Charter  Oak,  Cal.     Morris  Ci«- 

rus  Nurseries,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Citrus  Nurseries,  Murphy  Oil  Company. 
East    Whittier,   California.  Selected 

stock  for  sale:   inspection  invited. 

ADVERTISING 


In  This  Department  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  pays  in  results  because  the  ads 
are  watclied  by  buyers  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  have  real  bargains  to 
offer,  the  3  cents  a  word  rate  will 
find   you    many  customers. 


MONTHLY  COMMENT     LATER  CROP  REPORTS 


No  Glanders  Immunity 

The  vaccine  against  glanders  in 
horses  is  not  effective  in  immunizing 
them  against  the  disease,  according  to 
extensive  experiments  under  observa- 
tion of  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Animal  Industry.  Of  13 
animals  given  what  protection  vaccine 
would  give,  nine  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, which  was  a  big  proportion  con- 
sidering the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  kept.  All  vaccinated  ani- 
mals quickly  developed  the  disease 
from  artificial  infections,  and  it  seems 
advisable  to  abstain  from  attempting 
to  immunize  against  glanders  by  vac- 
cination. As  a  result  of  this  prelimi- 
nary work  it  appears  that  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  glanders  must 
still  be  dependent  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  infected  horses  and  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  precautions  against  the 
introduction  of  the  disease,  which 
/latter  programme  is  being  carried  on 
with  great  success  by  our  State 
Veterinarian. 


As  a  protection  against  mosquitoes 
in  summer  use  a  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine in  a  third  of  a  cup  of  lard  or 
grease  and  set  around.  This  will  not 
fail  to  drive  them  away  no  matter 
how  many  there  are. 


Heavy  Cattle  Importations 

The  list  of  purebred  cattle  importa- 
tions during  191,3,  just  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  the  extremely  rapid  strides  in 
improving  the  blood  of  our  herds,  in 
addition  to  the  wonderful  advances 
tnade  in  breeding  of  stock  already 
liere.  The  following  are  the  number 
of  animals  imported  of  both  beef  and 
dairy  breed.s:  Aberdeen  Angus.  4 
bulls;  Alderney,  2  bulls  and  98  cows; 
Ayrshire,  2.'i  bulls  and  163  cows;  Gal- 
loway, 11  bulls  and  2  cows;  Guernsey, 
40  bulls  and  738  cows;  Hereford,  35 
bulls  and  33  cows;  Holstein-Friesian, 
10  bulls  and  16  cows;  Jersey,  35  bulls 
and  608  cows;  Shorthorn,  84  bulls  and 
122  cows.  The  total  for  all  breeds  is 
244  bulls  and  1,780  cows,  or  2,024 
animals  in  all. 

No  comparison  of  popularity  can 
be  made  on  account  of  numbers,  as 
the  better  established  a  breed  is  and 
better  represented,  the  less  likeli- 
hood of  heavy  importations,  while  a 
popular  breed  like  the  Guernsey, 
with  comparatively  few  cows  in 
America,  would  naturally  receive  more 
additions  than  say  the  Jersey,  which 
is  abundant  all  over  America.  The 
quarantine  on  cattle  from  Europe  is 
of  course  responsible  for  the  few 
Holsteins  entering,  those  listed  evi- 
dently coming  from  Canada. 


(Continued  from  Page  10). 

work  make  all  arbitrary  rules  that 
can  possibly  be  avoided  highly  de- 
sirable. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day. 

The  strong  feeling  against  the 
amendment  universal  in  rural  dis- 
tricts makes  much  discussion  of  it 
rather  unwise.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  cuttmg 
down  on  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired exerts  a  widespread  attraction 
and  makes  a  grave  danger  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  amendment.  Since  the 
world  began  hard  work  has  been  the 
one  essential  for  success,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  hard  work  seems  un- 
popular. Granting  the  feeling  of,  we 
should  say,  the  majority  that  eight 
hours  is  enough  to  work,  there  are 
fundamental  errors  in  the  amend- 
ment. It  takes  no  regard  whatever 
to  the  uneveness  with  which  much 
work  develops,  the  difference  in  kinds 
of  work,  emergencies  smaller  than 
fires,  earthquakes  and  such,  and  all 
such  things.  It  would  be  perfect, 
perhaps,  if  work  were  made  in  gobs 
of  eight  hours  at  a  time,  never  more 
and  never  less,  but  somehow  or 
other  work  don't  come  like  that  on 
the  farm,  or  in  many  other  places. 
Somehow  or  other,  even  in  business, 
rush  orders  come  in,  accidents  occur 
that  delay  matters  and  call  for  a  lit- 
tle extra  rush,  and  so  on,  but  what 
is- the  use  talking?  If  we  are  going 
to  compel  a  limit  of  eight  hours, 
whether  it  is  right  or  not,  the  labor 
unions  have  the  right  idea  in  per- 
mitting overtime  in  emergencies,  but 
demanding  extra  pay  for  it.  Extra 
pay  or  anything  else  can  go  hang 
under  the  amendment,  the  work  stops 
or  the  boss  goes  to  jail.  A  pl<-in_  of 
any  kind  that  don't  allow  for  varying 
conditions  and  ordinary  emergencies 
is  more  than  off. 

The  Oriental  Problem. 

In  view  of  the  serious  Oriental 
problem  confronting  California  to- 
day, especially  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture, there  is  a  serious  aspect  to  this 
eight-hour  day.  You  can  jail  a  man 
for  having  another  work  more  than 
eight  hours,  but  yon  can't  jail  him  ^ 
for  working  16  hours  for  himself,  andi 
you  can't  jail  partners  for  working- 
that  long.  It  will  drive  the  white 
farmer  who  needs  to  hire  help  to. 
cut  down  his  acreage  until  he  can 
do  everything  himself,  but  it  will  be 
nuts  for  the  Oriental,  not  only  on 
the  farm,  but  everywhere.  He  will 
liave  leases  galore  available  for  srnall 
prices;  he  will  have  jobs  of  picking, 
pruning  and  work  of  all  kinds  fired' 
at  him  on  contract.  Instead  of  hir- 
ing fellow  Orientals,  he  will  go  into) 
partnership  with  them  (?);  sure  hej 
will  (not),  and  being  partners,  theyl 
will  work  12  or  14  hours  or  any' 
other  len.gth  of  time  required  and  call 
the  American  awfully  generous,  if  he 
is  an  awful  fool,  for  presenting  them 
with  such  opportunities  and  remov- 
ing himself  from  competition.  There 
is  no  lawyer  that  can  beat  that  game 
of  partnership.  Even  so,  the  eight- 
hour  amendment  will  carry  if  the  ma- 
jority want  it.  We  don't  believe  it 
will  mean  absolute  ruin  if  it  does,  but 
it  will  help  make  the  present  decade 
a  very  interesting  one  in  history,  and 
for  the  excitement  of  the  thing  we 
can  be  glad  we  are  living  in  it.  If 
an  eight-hour  amendment  of  any  kind 
is  going  to  be  passed,  it  better  be 
prepared  on  a  half-way  reasonable 
basis. 


The  other  day  O'Brien  met  Kerri- 
gan in  the  street. 

"O'Brien,  Oi  niver  was  so  sick  in 
me  life  as  Oi  was  last  night." 

"What  ailed  ye?"  asked  O'Brien. 

"Oi  was  eatin'  some  potatee  salad, 
and  Oi  swallowed  a  little  potatee  bug. 
Oi  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  took  a 
dose  of  paris  green,  and  do  you  know, 
O'Brien,  that  young  bug  nearly  kilt 
me." — New  York  American. 


The  following  reports  were  re- 
ceived too  late  for  our  regular  crop 

pages: 

EL    DORADO,    J.    E.  Hassler— 

Pears  will  give  a  75  per  cent  crop; 
plums,  75  per  cent;  shipping  prunes, 
20  per  cent;  peaches,  100  per  cent; 
apples.  100  per  cent.  There  will  be  a 
full  yield  of  grain. 

MONTEREY,  J.  B.  Hickman— Ap- 
ricots will  make  25  per  cent  more 
than  a  normal  crop;  peaches  promise 
a  50  per  cent  crop;  prunes  and  plums, 
25  per  cent;  pears,  60  per  cent;  ap- 
ples, 50  per  cent:  cherries,  25  per 
cent;  berries  and  grain  full  crops. 
Excessive  moisture  seems  to  have  in- 
jured hay  prospects  in  hill  sections. 
Livestock  is  in  the  best  of  condition 
and  feed  is  abundant. 

SACRAMENTO,  Howard  C.  Ker- 
cheval — At  the  present  time  heavy 
yields  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  indi- 
cated. Apples  will  give  a  100  per 
cent  production;  peaches,  90  percent; 
pears,  75  per  cent;  plums,  80  per  cent; 
prunes,  20  per  cent;  grapes,  110  per 
cent;  cherries,  85  per  cent;  almonds, 
30  per  cent;  oranges,  lemons,  olives 
and  pomelos,  100  per  cent;  table  and 
wine  grapes,  110  per  cent.  Berries 
of  all  kinds  are  giving  full  yields. 
The  first  crop  of  strawberries  is  about 
harvested,  and  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  being  harvested.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  are  producing  well. 
Cabbages,  beets  and  squash  are  beiiig 
shipped  in  carload  lots.  Grain  is  giv- 
ing 10  per  cent  more  than  normal 
yield.  There  was  some  damage  to 
hav  cut  by  showers  on  May  22.  Live- 
stock is  all  in  fine  condition,  owing 
to  abundance  of  green  feed.  The 
showers  of  the  22nd  did  no  damage 
to  fruit,  as  most  of  the  cherries 
were  harvested.  Oranges  and  grapes 
promise  an  extra  heavy  crop. 

SISKIYOU,  Joseph  F.  Wetzel— 
Prospects  are  excellent  for  pear, 
apple  and  plum  crops.  The  yield  of 
berries  will  be  good.  Vegetable  gar- 
dens are  looking  well  and  a  great 
many  have  been  planted.  Grain  is 
far  better  than  usual.  There  has  been 
as  much  alfalfa  planted  in  this  coun- 
ty this  year  as  for  the  past  six  years 
taken  together.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry is  steadily  on  the  increase  in 
this  county  also. 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sends  out  a  general  estimate  on  fruit 
crops  throughout  the  country  as  they 
appeared  on  May  2,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that:  "Tlie  general  prospect 
for  a  large  yield  of  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  peach- 
es, has  not  been  equalled  at  any  time 
within  the  past  decade,  save  in  the 
year  1912."  The  estimate  does  not 
include  the  northern  United  States, 
as  spring  was  not  far  enough  along 
to  indicate  much  at  that  tjme.  Some- 
thing, of  course,  will  have  to  be  al- 
lowed for  future  limitations  to  pro- 
duction, such  as  drouth;  hot  spells 
at  critical  periods,  etc.,  and  possibly 
something  to  the  natural  inclination 
for  such  an  institution  to  publish  the 
rosiest  reports  possible  on  any  sub- 
ject. The  short  peach  crop  generally 
will  doubtless  leave  a  good  market 
for  our  shipping  peaches.  Our  very 
early  season  without  doubt  will  also 
quite  likely  affect  markets  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  favorable  ways. 


I  had  a  large  garden  and  was  be- 
ing overrun  with  snails.  I  cut  large 
pieces  of  raw  potatoes  and  put  them 
under  a  board  and  raised  the  board 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  This 
I  did  with  the  result  that  in  one  week 
a  thousand  snails  had  collected  in 
that  spot. — H.  B..  Oregon. 

The  reason  why  the  world's  great- 
est future  grain  market  is  located  at 
Chicago  is  because  there  are  400,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, etc.,  received  and  shipped  annual- 
ly by  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Tra'de. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Some  Essentials  of  Poultry  Success 


-By  Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto- 


In  my  last  article  I  emphasized  the 
fact  that  modern  irrigation  was  the 
very  first  requisite  on  a  poultry  ranch 
located  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigating  tlie 
ne.xt  requirement  is  a  level,  fertile 
soil,  for  it  takes  both  water  and  fer- 
tility to  produce  green  feeds  in 
abundance.  There  is  too  much  fer- 
tile land  in  the  world  to  spend  much 
time  in  trying  to  make  unfertile  soil 
productive.  Start  with  a  soil  that  is 
intrinsically  fertile  and  make  it  more 
fertile  with  poultry  manure.  Start 
with  a  poor  soil  and  it  will  take  years 
to  make  it  produce  as  much  as  a 
naturally  fertile  soil  without  fertilizer. 
Time  is  money  and  in  no  business 
does  it  behoove  the  beginner  to  start 
with  right  conditions  as  much  as  in 
the  poultry  business. 

First  water,  then  soil,  then  an 
abundance  of  green  feed  growing 
luxuriant!}'  and  j-ou  have  the  first  es- 
sentials to  success  on  a  poultry  ranch. 
With  these  three  things  you  have  the 
foundation  for  a  profitable  poultry 
business  and  without  them  it  is  im- 
possible to  succeed  to  any  noticeable 
degree.  After  you  have  this  correct 
foundation  upon  which  to  establish 
the  poultry  plant  the  next  essential 
is  sanitary,  comfortable  houses  and 
clean  yards.  Do  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstance allow  yourself  to  get 
fowls  without  having  these  first  four 
essentials,  water,  soil,  greens  and 
sanitary  houses  and  yards.  Poultry- 
keeping  is  a  science  as  clear  and  defi- 
nite as  any  branch  of  stock  raising, 
and  because  it  is  the  newest  branch 
of  stock  raising  is  the  reason  that- 
some  go  ■sNTong  in  starting. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  roomy  open 
front  houses  with  double  outside 
yards  are  best  for  laying  hens.  The 
perches  are  arranged  along  the  back 
side  with  wire  netting  directly  be- 
neath, so  that  fowls  cannot  get  to 
the  droppings.  Where  the  droppings 
fall  through  wire  netting  so  that 
fowls  cannot  get  to  them,  the  houses 
require  less  cleaning  and  thus  save 
labor  expense. 

.^fter  the  water,  fertile  soil,  luxuri- 
ant green  growth,  sanitary  houses 
and  yards  comes  the'  stock,  and  right 
here  is  the  most  particular  point  in 
establishing  a  successful  poultry 
ranch.  The  stock  must  be  vigorous 
and  prolific  or  all  the  other  essentials 
are  useless.  You  must  start  with 
stock  that  has  inborn  vigor  and  egg- 
laying  powers.  Years  of  toil  and 
worry  can  be  saved  by  starting  with 
the  best.  Hardy  stock  that  has  had 
years  of  selection  and  breeding  be- 
hind it  is  the  only  kind  to  choose  in 
starting  a  profitable  plant.  The  fine 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  made  by 
years  of  selection  and  never  will  a 
true  breeder  mate  animals  below  the 
standard.  Breeders  of  poultry  are 
realizing  this  law  and  are  selecting 
with  great  care  the  fowls  they  mate 
each  year  and  are  making  marked 
progress.  Too  many  mate  large 
numbers  of  fowls  with  little  selec- 
tion and  raise  large  numbers  of  culls 
each  year.  Get  your  foundation  stock 
from  fowls  that  have  had  years  of 
selection  and  care  behind  them. 

You  can  save  at  least  ten  years 
hard  work  in  getting  the  right  stock 
to  start  with. 

Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation, 
fertile  soil,  several  varieties  of  green 
feed,  and  stock  with  inherited  vigor 
and  producing  powers  and  you  have 
the  five  essentials  for  a  profitable 
poultry  business.  Even  with  these 
five  essentials  thoroughly  established 
you  will  fall  down  without  experi- 
ence. Get  your  experience  before 
spending  a  single  dollar  in  the  poul- 
try field.  Go  to  some  successful  ranch 
and  work  till  yon  know  how  to  hatch 
eggs,  feed  chicks,  feed  laying  hens 
and  care  for  breeding  stock. 

It  may  seem  to  you  at  the  time 
that  you  are  wasting  time  in  going 
through  the  details  day  by  day  on  a 


successful  ranch  and  you  may  even 
decide  before  j-ou  get  through  that 
you  will  not  like  the  business,  which 
is  still  all  the  more  of  a  reason  why 
you  should  go  through  the  complete 
detail  of  a  poultry  ranch  with  your 
own  two  hands  before  investing  your 
hard  earned  money  and  find  out  too 
late  that  j-ou  were  unsuited  to  the 
business.  If  it  is  a  business  that  you 
find  you  like  and  you  stay  with  it  till 
the  details  are  mastered  as  far  as 
modern  poultry  science  goes,  then 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
you  will  make  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness with  the  above  essentials. 

I  would  advise  no  one  to  start  in 
the  poultry  business  without  first  tak- 
ing a  course  of  hard  work  with  the 
two  hands  mastering  the  details  of 
correctly  caring  for  fowls  at  all  ages. 
You  must  get  them  sooner  or  later 
and  you  will  save  money  and  time  by 
getting  them  before  spending  any 
money  ignorantly. 


More  Money  From  Eggs. 

How  much  money  is  lost  in  Cali- 
fornia by  having  eggs  spoil  in  warm 
weather  through  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  roosters  in  the  farm  flock 
of  hens  it  is  hard  to  say.  Owing  to 
the  high  standard  of  specialized  egg 
farms  in  California  the  proportion 
is  probably  less  than  in  most  States, 
though  the  warmth  of  our  summers 
would  tend  to  make  the  loss  of  eggs 
greater  on  ranches  where  roosters 
run  loose  in  summer  and  no  special 
care  is  taken  of  the  eggs.  It  appar- 
ently is  a  fact  that  too  many  people 
find  eggs  on  their  table  in  which  the 
chick  had  started  to  develop  some 
time  or  other,  and  the  consumption 
of  eggs  is  cut  down  as  a  result.  At 
all  events  the  rooster  has  no  place 
on  most  ranches  in  summer,  nor  any 
other  time  for  that  matter,  as  egg 
production  would  be  greatly^  in- 
creased if  the  fowls  on  the  ordinary 
ranch  were  better  bred,  so  rooster 
killing  would  be  a  good  thing. 

What  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  to  say  on  the 
matter  would  apply  pretty  well  to 
many  California  ranches. 

Bad  eggs  cause  Missouri  farmers  a 
loss  of  beween  three  and  four  million 
dollars  annually.  Government  experts 
estimate  that  five  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
marketed  have  developing  chickens 
and  that  three  per  cent  are  "rots"  due 
to  the  embryo  decaving.  All  these 
losses  could  be  avoided  by  keeping 
roosters  out  of  the  flocks,  thus  hav- 
ing only  infertile  eggs  produced.  If 
Missouri  farmers  would  follow  this 
plan,  they  could  save  one  and  three- 
fourths  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Infertile  eggs  produced  by  flocks 
in  which  there  is  no  male  bird  are 
the  onlv  kind  that  can  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  good  condition  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  The  only  ob- 
ject in  having  a  male  bird  in  the 
flock  is  to  get  fertile  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing purposes.  La?t  year  in  July  and 
August  nearly  one-half  the  eggs  leav- 
ing the  farms  were  unfit  for  food. 
The  farmer,  as  a  result,  received  a 
low  price.  Prevent  that  loss  this  year 
bv  getting  rid  of  the  rooster.  Now 
is  the  timj  to  act  to  prevent  future 
losses. 


Pine  Tar  and  Toe  Picking. 

Every  one  who  has  attempted  to 
raise  a  lot  of  small  chickens  without 
a  hen  to  take  charge  of  them  knows 
the  great  trouble  that  is  likely  to  de- 
velop by  toe  picking.  Among  the 
ways  of  lessoning  trouble  from  this 
cause  is  the  use  of  pine  tar.  One 
poultryman  claims  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  pine  tar  to 
the  injured  legs  of  the  sufferers  acts 
like  a  charm.  It  is  a  healing  appli- 
cation and  further  serves  the  purpose 
by  deterring  the  cannibals  from  keep- 
ing at  the  picking  because  of  the  bit- 
ter taste  of  the  tar. 


Give  Chickens  Sour  Milk. 

Sour  milk  is  utilized  in  one  of  the 
best  possible  ways  by  feeding  it  to 
chickens.  Those  who  think  they  get 
greater  returns  by  feeding  it  to  hogs 
should  remember  that  the  flesh  of 
chickens  brings  at  least  twice  as 
much  on  the  market  as  that  of  hogs. 

Milk  and  corn  are  both  liked  by 
chickens,  and  a  proper  mixture  of  the 
two  makes  one  of  the  best  and  most 
appetizing  rations  for  the  season 
when  the  days  are  warm  and  the 
nights  cool.  For  the  best  results,  the 
corn  should  be  cracked  and  soaked 
several  hours  in  either  sweet  or  sour 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk.  The  corn 
may  be  put  in  pails  in  the  morning 
and  the  milk  poured  on  until  the  top 
of  the  corn  is  submerged  two  or 
three  inches.  When  this  has  been 
absorbed,  more  should  be  added  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  and  the  mix- 
ture will  be  excellent  for  feeding  by 
night. 

A  liberal  supply  of  this  ration  will 
keep  the  chickens  growing  rapidly 
and  insure  their  being  constantly 
plump  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  market.  Try  it  once,  and  the 
fowls  will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
they  like  it.  Try  it  two  weeks  or 
a  month,  and  they  will  show  you 
w'  ether  or  not  it  is  a  good  and  econ- 
omical feed. — .\.  C.  S^IITH,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Minnesota. 


Cornell  University  poultry  depart- 
ment has  recently  published  the  rec- 
ord of  a  White  Leghorn  hen  that  pro- 
duced 257  eggs  in  12  months.  These 
eggs  weighed  20'-4  pounds  and  were 
sold  on  the  local  market  for  $7.43. 
She  consumed  110  pounds  of  feed 
that  cost  $1.66. 


Winter  Wheat  in  California. 

Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
position  of  California  as  a  producer  of 
winter  wheat  are  brought  out  in  a  bul- 
letin recently  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  positions  of  those  States  which 
produce  winter  wheat  is  shown  in  a 
chart  covering  the  years  from  1904  to 
1913.  For  the  ten  years  California  is 
shown  to  stand  eleventh  in  rank.  This 
is  for  winter  wheat,  not  all  wheat. 

California's  position  varied  greatly 
during  this  time.  She  started  off  as 
Ko.  8,  dropped  to  9,  then  went  back 
to  8  for  two  years,  then  started  to  slide 
to  12  and  18,  back  to  14  and  down 
again  to  16,  20  and  23,  so  that  many 
States  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  cut  any  figure  in  wheat  production 
surpassed  her  in  1913.  California's 
average,  however,  was  11,  with  average 
production  of  12.933  bushels  of  winter 
wheat.  Kansas  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  leader  every  year  named, 
with  an  average  of  72,741  bushels  of 
winter  wheat. 

Nothing  is  said  of  spring  wheat,  so 
that  a  great  wheat  producer  like  South 
Dakota,  which  produces  no  winter 
wheat  at  all,  practically  speaking, 
stands  37th  in  the  average. 

In  the  bulletin  the  yield  per  acre  is 
seen  to  be  far  below  what  it  should  be 
by  comparison  ■with  other  countries. 
The  average  for  several  is  as  follows: 
Great  Britain,  31.7  bushels  per  acre; 
Germany,  30.1  bushels;  France,  20.4 
bushels;  Austria.  19.8  bushels;  Hun- 
gary, 18.4  bushels;  United  States,  14.1 
bushels;  European  Russia,  9.7  bushels. 


Grind  about  one-third  of  the  hen's 
feed  for  her  and  she  will  be  more 
helpful  in  filling  the  egg  basket 


The  only  way  to  secure  a  soft- 
meated  bird  is  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing "from  hatch  to  hatch." 


The  date  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Poultry  Association  has  been  fixed 
for  November  12  to  15.  C  T  Stad- 
er  has  been  elected  president;  Capt. 
W.  W.  Hastings,  vice  president;  Ar- 
thur R.  Schroeder,  secretary;  Fred 
West,  show  secretary;  T.  L.  Green, 
treasurer;  and  Geo.  \.  Kreiss,  Ken- 
neth M.  Green,  M.  S.  Woodhams,  E. 
J.  Talbot  and  E.  N.  Brown,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 


FOURTH  printing  of 
the  joyous  story 

SUNSHINE 
JANE 


By  ANNE  WARNER 

Author  of  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary,"  etc. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  you're  a 
Grouch  or  a  Sunshiner,  you  will  want  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  'Sunshine  Jane.* " — ' 
Boston  Globe. 

Jane  Is  a  Joyous  Ray  of  Sunshine 


Frontispiece.  287  pp.  $1.00  net;  by  mml  $1.09 


Boston:  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
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Official  Directions  on  Setting  a  Hen 


When  we  want  to  set  a  hen  we 
take  one  that  seems  so  determined 
to  set  that  she  won't  break  up 
without  too  much  trouble,  give  her 
a  clean  new  nest  in  a  quiet  place 
from  which  she  cannot  go  back  to 
her  old  nest,  then  place  under  her 
as  many  eggs  as  she  can  comfort- 
ably cover  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
plan  works  out  very  nicely,  but  scien- 
tific agriculture  must  be  very  elabo- 
rate and  very  scientific,  so  the  follow- 
ing few  directions  on  "How  to  Set  a 
Hen"  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  probably  be 
found  very  valuable  by  many  persons 
who  want  to  do  things  right.  And, 
seriously  speaking,  these  directions 
will  be  instructive  and  profitable. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  a  hen 
to  sit  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a 
few  soft,  downy  feathers  being  left 
in  her  nest;  also  she  stays  longer  on 
her  nest,  and  on  being  approached 
will  quite  likely  remain  there,  mak- 
ing a  clucking  noise  and  rufifling  her 
feathers.  When  a  hen  sits  on  her 
rest  from  two  to  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, and  it  is  seen  that  most  of 
the  feathers  are  gone  from  her  breast 
(which  should  feel  hot  to  the  hand) 
she  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  a 
nest  which  has  been  prepared  for  her 
beforehand.  (You  don't  catch  us 
leaving  a  hen  on  her  regular  nest 
even  one  night  in  succession). 

The  normnl  temperature  of  a  hen 
is  from  106  to  107  degrees  F..  which 
varies  slightly  during  incubation. 
Dust  the  hen  thoroughly  with  insect 
powder,  and  in  applying  the  powder 
hold  the  hen  by  the  feet,  the  head 
down,  working  the  powder  well  into 
the  feathers,  giving  special  attention 
to  regions  around  the  vent  and  un- 
der the  wings.  The  powder  should 
also  be  sprinkled  in  the  nest.  The 
nest  should  be  in  some  quiet,  out-of- 
the-way  place,  where  the  sitting  hen 
will  not  be  disturbed.  Move  her  from 
the  regular  laying  nest  at  night  and 
handle  her  carefully  in  doing  so.  Put 
a  china  egg  or  two  in  the  nest  where 
she  is  to  sit,  and  place  a  board  over 
the  opening  so  that  she  cannot  get 
off.  (Our  trouble  is  in  making  a  hen 
stay  off  the  nest,  not  in  coaxing  her 
to  stay  on,  as  per  these  directions, 
but,  on  with  the  programme!) 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  quietly  go  in  where  she  is  sit- 
ting, leave  some  feed  and  water,  re- 
move the  board  from  the  front  or  top 
of  the  nest,  and  let  the  hen  come  off 
when  she  is  ready.  Should  she  re- 
turn to  the  nest  after  feeding,  re- 
move the  china  egg  or  eggs  and  put 
under  those  that  are  to  be  incubated. 
If  the  nests  are  slightly  darkened  the 
hens  are  less  likely  to  become  rest- 
less. At  hatching  time  they  should 
be  confined  and  not  be  disturbed  un- 
til the  hatch  is  completed,  unless  they 
become  restless,  when  it  may  be  best 
to  remove  the  chicks  that  are  hatched 
first.  In  cool  weather  it  is  best  not 
to  put  more  than  10  eggs  under  a  hen, 
while  later  in  the  spring  one  can  put 
12  to  15,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hen. 

If  several  hens  are  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  see  that  they  are  kept  on 
the  nests,  only  allowing  them  to  come 
off  once  a  day  to  receive  feed  and 
water,  the  feed  to  consist  of  corn, 
wheat,  or  both.  If  there  are  any  that 
do  not  desire  to  come  off  themselves, 
they  should  be  taken  off.  Hens  usual- 
ly return  to  their  nests  before  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  eggs  chilling,  but 
if  they  do  not  go  back  in  half  an  hour 
in  ordinary  weather,  they  should  be 
put  on  the  nest. 

Where  a  large  number  of  sitters 
are  kept  in  one  room  it  is  advisable 
to  let  them  off  in  groups  of  from  4 
to  6  at  a  time.  The  eggs  and  nests 
should  be  examined  and  cleaned,  re- 
moving all  broken  eggs  and  washing 
those  that  are  soiled;  in  the  latter 
case  the  soiled  nesting  material 
should  be  removed  and  clean  straw 


added.  Nests  containing  broken 
eggs  that  the  hen  is  allowed  to  sit 
on  soon  become  infested  with  mites 
and  lice,  which  cause  the  hens  to  be- 
come uneasy  and  leave  the  nest,  often 
causing  the  loss  of  valuable  settings 
of  eggs.  In  mite-infested  nests,  the 
hen,  if  fastened  in,  will  often  be  found 
standing  over  rather  than  sitting  on 
the  eggs. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  under  the 
hens  from  5  to  7  days,  the  time  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  color  and 
thickness  of  the  shells — white-shelled 
eggs  being  easier  to  test  than  those 
having  brown  shells — they  should  be 
tested,  the  infertile  eggs  and  dead 
germs  removed,  and  the  fertile  eggs 
put  back  under  the  hen.  In  this  way 
it  is  often  possible  to  put  all  the  eggs 
that  several  hens  originally  started  to 
sit  on  under  fewer  hens  and  reset  the 
others.  For  example,  30  eggs  are  set 
under  3  hens  at  the  same  time,  10 
under  each.  At  the  end  of  7  days  we 
find  on  testing  the  eggs  from  all  the 
hens  that  10  are  infertile,  which 
leaves  us  20  eggs  to  reset,  which  we 
do  by  putting  them  under  3  hens, 
and  have  the  remaining  hen  sit  over 
again  after  she  has  sat  only  7  days. 
In  this  way  considerable  time  can  be 
saved  in  one's  hatching  operations. 
(That's  good  stuff.) 

The  period  of  incubation  varies 
somewhat  with  conditions,  so  that  a 
hatch  may  run  one  or  two  days  over 
in  some  cases,  due  to  an  accident 
during  incubation  or  to  alow  tempera- 
ture throughout  that  period,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  come  off 
earlier.  If  through  any  accident  the 
eggs  are  chilled  or  overheated,  it  is 
advisable  to  continue  the  hatch,  test- 
ing the  eggs  after  a  few  days  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  damage. 
Chickens  have  been  hatched  from 
eggs  left  out  of  the  incubator  all 
night,  as  well  as  from  eggs  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  over  110  degrees  F.  for  a 
short  time. 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  stuff  in  the 
bulletin  (Farmers  585),  especially  on 
the  selection  and  care  of  eggs  for 
hatching.  If  things  are  fixed  for_  it, 
however,  our  limited  observation 
makes  us  believe  that  the  hen  to  set 
is  one  that  can't  be  broken  up;  that 
things  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  vermin  and  the  hen  permitted  to 
get  up  and  eat  and  drink  whenever 
she  sees  fit,  being  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible  at  any  time.  It  is  less 
trouble  and  brings  results. 


High  Roosts 

Because  overcrowding  in  small 
coops  placed  near  the  ground  tends 
to  injure  the  health  of  young  chick- 
ens, it  is  advisable  to  teach  them  to 
use  perch  roosts  as  early  as  possible 
and  practicable.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  James  G.  Halpin,  in  charge  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin's  College  of  Agriculture. 

Halpin  also  lays  much  of  the  blame 
for  mortality  among  young  chickens 
from  roup  and  similar  diseases  during 
the  early  winter  months  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  their  owners  in  seeing 
that  they  are  placed  on  roosts  early 
in  the  season. 

When  chickens  are  left  out  on  cold 
nights  in  an  improvised  shelter  they 
are  sure  to  huddle  closely  together.  In 
this  way  the  bodily  temperature  is 
raised  above  normal,  and  they  become 
easily  subject  to  colds,  which  often 
lead  to  fatal  diseases. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
a  hay  or  a  fodder  litter  is  used  to 
advantage.  Where  it  is  not  conven- 
ient to  sprout  all  the  oats  necessary, 
alfalfa  hay  may  be  cut  into  one-inch 
lengths  and  boiled  or  steamed.  Al- 
falfa is  particularly  good  for  replac- 
ing fresh  greenness.  It  will  add  va- 
riety to  the  ration,  even  if  there  are 
enough  sprouted  oats  or  mangels. 


Egg  Record  Still  Stands 

The  egg  record  reported  in  the 
April  issue  of  6J4  ounces  still  stands, 
apparently,  for  no  new  records  that 
approach  it  have  been  reported. 
Country  newspapers,  private  indi- 
viduals and  everybody  else  will  thus 
be  barred  from  saying  that  every 
large  egg  laid  by  aspiring  hens  is  the 
largest  egg  on  record.  We  are  hap- 
ing,  though  hardly  expecting,  that  a 
seven  ounce  egg  will  be  told  of,  and 
would  like  to  know  of  every  egg  laid 
from  now  on  weighing  six  ounces  or 
over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  person 
can  vouch  for  the  fact,  we  want  to 
hear  of  any  egg  laid  any  time  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  or  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica for  that  matter,  by  a  hen  of  recog- 
nized breed,  or  mongrel  either,  larger 
than  those  reported. 

Apparently  most  people  do  not 
realize  how  big  a  six-ounce  egg  is. 
A  four-ounce  egg  is  immense  and  a 
six-ounce  egg  is  gigantic.  One  sub- 
scriber, Mrs.  D.  W.,  East  Oakland, 
sent  in  an  extremely  large  egg,  which 
measured  7  inches  in  circumference 
one  way  and  8%  inches  the  other, 
weighing  iyi  ounces.  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  6|4-ounce  egg  is  much  larger. 
It  was  laid  by  a  Buff  Orpington  hen, 
as_  was  the  Marysville  egg,  although 
this  breed  does  not  usually  lay  large 
eggs. 

The  contest  is  open  indefinitely,  but 
unless  some  other  hens  get  busy  we 
will  have  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion. 


Free  Book 

giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  be  sent  to  you  on  application. 

COULSON  CO. 

Box  F,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
s   ^ 


Df  i  r\r  LOSSES  surely  prevented 

111    /lliH  Cutter's   Blackleg   Pitli.  Lotr- 

I^Ji^XIvJa    priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Weatem    stockmen,     because  they 
w     MM  protect   where   other  vaccines  faif. 

■  m  .  m  ^     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

■  I  «  lO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
ft^^^^^   'SO-doae  pkge.  Blackleo  Pilli  4.00 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  1.50 
Discounts:    250  doses.  10  p.  ct. ;  500  doses,  20  p.  ct 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 
ETery  package  dated,  unused  pills  eschangeable  for 

fresh  after  dato  on  package.   Do  not  use  sId  vaccine  (oura 

or  any  other),  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 
Insist  on   Cutter's.     If  unobtainable,   order  direct. 

Send  check  or  M,  O.,  we  pay  charges  and  ship  promptly. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley.  CaUfornla. 


lOc 


brings  you  "Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture"  for  3  months 

Bees  malcc  orchards  pay  better.  We  make  this  Special 
Trial  subscription  ofFcr  just  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
ecandard  bee  journal.  Full  of  bints  on  the  healthful 
and  profitable  pursuit  of  bee  keeping.  Book  oa  "Bee 
SoppUca"  sent  free  with  iu  Send  atamps  or  silver  in 
envelope  at  our  risk. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., Boi  F  58SuHerSt.,SanFransiscs,Cal. 


OUH 

Baby  Chicks 

M.iKE 

Heavy  Winter  Layers 

Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  leghorn  strain  we  have  been  work- 
ing up  for  20  years.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our 
special  low  prices  for  the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will 
make  heavy  winter  layers. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  to-day  and  get  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent 
profits. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY  PETALUMA,  CAL. 

I.argrest  In  the  W  orld — Capacity  165,000  Chicks. 


Protect 
Your  Chicks 


mi:  y 


Lice  Eat 
'Poultry  Profits 


White  Diarrhoea  is 
fatal  and  very  conta- 
gious. It  attacks  chicks 
the  first  five  weeks  and 
kills  50  to  75  per  cent  of  all 
chicks  hatched.    May  wipe 
out  your  whole  hatch.  Save 
your  chicks  by  putting  in 
their  drinking  water 

CONKEY'S 
White  Diarrhoea'  Remedy 

Chicks  drink  freely  and  doctor  them- 
selves. Don't  take  chances  on  losing 
your  whole  hatch.  Keep  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  on  hand 
as  an  effective  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive measure.  Prices  2Sc  and  50c. 


Lice  are  responsible 
for  many  poultry  dis- 
eases, poor  egg  records 
and  great  loss  of  profits. 
You  can  get  rid  of  them 
quickly  by  dusting  your 
fowls  with 

Conkey's  Lice  Powder 

A  combination  of  effective  lice  kilting 
ingredients.  Use  it  on  setting  hens  now, 
because  it  Kills  the  Lice — Doean't  harm 
Chicks.     Price— 15  oz.,  25c;  43  oz.,  50e. 

Spray  your  poultry  house  and  paint  the 
roosts  with' 

Conkey's  Lice  Liquid  . 

Thoroughly  wipes  out  these  pests  that 
'  prey  on  your  chickens  at  night.  Qt..  3Sc: 
Half  Gal..  60c;  Gal..  $1.00. 

Guard  your  chicks  against  the  deadly 
head  lice. 

Conkey's  Head  Lice  Ointment 

Kills  them  every  time  — doesn't  harm 
chicks.    10c  and  2Sc.  I 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Ask  for  Conkey's  Practical  Poultry  Book— IT'S  FRC£^I 

It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  write  direct  to 
THE  G.  E.  CONKBY  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Fighting  *Chicken  Bugs'  in  Hot  Weather 


■By  Dennis  H.  Stovall- 


I  have  found  that  the  common- 
sense  method  employed  by  my  ener- 
getic Dutch  wife  in  keeping  the  house 
clean  and  sweet  applies  equally  well 
in  the  poultry  yard.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  elbow  grease,  a  scrubbing 
brush  or  broom,  and  a  cleanser  that 
cleans.  Through  the  warm  months  of 
July  and  August,  when  "chicken  bugs" 
are  at  their  worst,  I  try  to  keep  the 
hen  houses  clean  enough  to  live  in. 
A  bug  can't  be  comfortable  when 
things  are  clean. 

The  best  combination  that  I  have 
yet  used  for  scrubbing  or  spraying  a 
poultry  house  is  a  mixture  of  lime, 
water  and  crude  carbolic  acid.  I  make 
the  lime  water  just  thick  enough  to 
run  freely  from  a  spray,  or  spread 
easily  with  a  brush-broom,  and  add 
to  each  gallon  one-fourth  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  After  a  poultry  house 
has  been  swept  clean,  the  nest  boxes 
changed  of  their  old  straw  and  the 
dropping  boards  raked,  an  application 
of  this  mixture  on  floor,  walls  and 
roof  certainly  sweetens  up  the  chicken 
quarters  wonderfully. 

I  use  both  the  regulation  drop-board 
roosts  and  ?aw-horse  roosts,  and  am 
not  quite  certain  which  are  best.  The 
saw-horse  roosts  are  more  easily  re- 
moved for  cleaning,  but  as  they  must 
be  placed  on  the  floor,  they  necessar- 
ily cause  a  greater  amount  of  inside 
work  in  raking  out.  But  for  keeping 
the  roosts  free  of  mites  and  allowing 
the  hens  a  peaceful  sleep.  I  follow 
the  plan  of  boring  shallow  holes  into 
the  upper  part,  using  a  half-inch  bit. 
Into  these  holes  a  mixture  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  and  kerosene,  in  equal 
parts,  is  poured  twice  a  month  during 
the  hot-weather  season.  The  fumes 
from  this  go  up  into  the  feathers  of 
the  fowls  and  drive  the  mites  away. 
The  same  mixture  applied  with  a  lime 
brush  to  the  under  parts  of  the  roost 
poles  and  in  the  nooks  and  crannies 
where  the  little  bugs  have  a  tendency 
to  accumulate  plays  quick  havoc. 

Removable  nest  boxes  are  the  most 
preferable  for  my  use,  because  of  their 
greater  ease  in  cleansing.  As  a  har- 
bor for  "chicken  bugs"  no  part  of  the 
hen  house  is  quite  as  favorable  as  the 
nest  box  that  has  been  allowed  to 
get  foul.  "Sly  experience  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  nest  box  needs  a 
change  of  straw  and  a  spraying  or 
scrubbing  almost  as  often  as  the 
roosts.  As  I  have  not  yet  adapted 
the  trap  nest,  I  find  any  kind  of  a 
box — the  kind  that  the  grocer  always 
puts  up  our  "'bill  of  goods"  in— very 
handy  for  this.  Still  better,  however, 
is  a  tin  nest  box  made  from  an  empty 
five-gallon  kerosone  can.  I  cut  out 
one  side  of  the  can  and  build  the  nest 
in  this.  A  number  of  these  cans,  set 
end  to  end,  can  be  made  into  a  uni- 
form row  of  nests  in  a  hen  house. 

And  in  fighting  "chicken  bugs"  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  the  interior  of  the 
hen  house  does  not  alone  need  at- 
tention. The  yard  is  equally  im- 
portant. Just  to  prevent  the  breeding 
of  flies,  the  sweeping  of  the  yard, 
gathering  up  of  scraps  and  litter  left 
by  the  fowls  is  well  worth  while. 
Rather  than  allow  the  chickens  to 
scatter  the  stuff  over  all  parts  of  the 
yard  I  use  board  platforms  on  which 
to  feed  them  their  soft  foods,  mashes 
and  everything  of  that  sort.  These 
feeding  platforms  are  built  about  five 
feet  square,  and  the  feed  pans,  troughs 
and  water  pails  set  in  the  middle  of 
them.  As  often  as  the  poultry  house 
is  cleaned,  the  platforms  are  scrubbed 
and  given  a  coat  of  lime  and  carbolic 
acid  mixture.  The  feed  pails  and 
troughs  are  cleaned  much  more  fre- 
quently. 

If  I  kept  a  greater  number  of  fowls 
it  would  be  advantageous,  no  doubt, 
for  me  to  adopt  plans  of  greater 
mechanical  worth,  but  I  am  givin,.^ 
this  as  one  who  follows  the  raising 


of  poultry  as  a  side  issue,  yet  a  side 
issue  of  such  importance  as  to  de- 
mand detailed  attention.  I  have  never 
yet  worried  much  about  the  "egg 
problem."  I  have  found  that  by  keep- 
ing their  quarters  pure  and  clean,  and 
feeding  them  wholesome  rations  with 
all  due  attention  as  to  quantity  and 
variety,  the  hens  settle  the  egg  prob- 
lem themselves.  In  addition  to  the 
things  mentioned,  there  is  the  dust 
bath  kept  in  a  convenient  place  for 
the  fowls  at  all  times  of  the  year.  And 
even  this  is  "clean."  It  is  a  mixture 
of  clean  dust  from  the  garden  and 
ashes  from  the  stove.  Two-thirds  of 
the  quantity  used  are  ashes,  as  these 
are  very  efficient  in  keeping  the  hens 
clean. 


Some  Poultry  Questions 

AnHnrred  by  Chas.  AVeeks. 

I  am  thinking  of  changing  my  stock 
of  chickens.  Please  tell  me  how  to 
avoid  inbreeding  through  "Orchard 
and  Farm." — MRS.  J.  M.  C,  Lom- 
poc,  Ariz. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "How  to 
avoid  inbreeding"  will  say  that  there 
are  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  pro- 
cure male  birds  from  some  reliable 
breeder  each  year  that  are  unrelated 
to  the  hens.  Another  is  to  mate  a 
small  select  pen  that  is  unrelated  to 
the  balance  of  the  stock  on  the  farm 
and  save  the  best  cockerels  from  this 
mating  to  mate  with  the  hens  from 
the  general  flock.  This  latter  is 
probably  the  surest  way  to  get  good 
new  blood.  It  is  very  important  that 
new  blood  be  used  in  matings,  for  it 
is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
skillful  breeders  that  inbreeding 
brings  results. 

*    *  * 

What  can  be  done  for  a  hen  that 
has  a  pale  comb  and  keeps  moping 
and  refuses  to  eat  or  drink  and  lives 
some  time  that  way  before  it  dies? 
The  chickens  are  running  out  on  the 
farm  and  are  fed  grain,  grass,  char- 
coal and  shells.  They  are  on  gravelly 
land. 

Should  Black  Minorca  baby  chicks 
all  have  dark  or  lead-colored  feet  and 
legs,  and  also  be  white  under  throat' 

Will  overheating  baby  chicks  in 
shipping  where  one-fourth  of  them 
die  and  the  rest  almost  become  suf- 
focated leave  any  lasting  injury  when 
they  have  the  best  of  care  after- 
ward?— M.  M.,  Templeton,  Cal. 

In'  answer  to  the  question  "What 
can  be  done  for  a  hen  with  a  pale 
comb'"  will  say  that  the  hen  prob- 
ably has  liver  trouble  and  unless  a 
very  valuable  hen,  it  will  not  pay  to 
bother  with  her  as  a  hen  once  ailing 
is  seldom  profitable  afterwards.  If 
the  hen  is  very  valuable,  place  her  in 
a  yard  with  plenty  of  succulent  green 
with  fresh  water  and  let  her  starve 
it  out  for  a  few  days  and  she  will 
probably  come  around  all  right. 

Black  Minorca  chicks  have  dark 
feet  and  are  white  under  throet. 
Chicks  overheated  or  smothered  on 
trip  are  handicapped  on  the  start 
though  many  may  pull  through. 


Spring  is  a  healthy  season  because 
all  outdoors  has  been  disinfected  by 
winter  If  the  hen  house  hasn't  been 
disinfected  yet,  do  it  now.  Water 
dips  will  not  do  in  cold  weather,  but 
low-grade  kerosene,  with  enough 
crude  carbolic  acid  in  it  to  give  it  a 
distinct  odor,  will  work  nicely.  It 
will  be  most  effective  on  a  sunny 
day. 


Mark  the  cockerel  that  crows  first 
this  spring.  He  will  be  early  matur- 
ing and  is  likely  to  be  the  strongest 
breeder  you'll  get 


Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  import- 
ant as  well  as  food.  Hens  kept  in  a 
close,  stuffy  house  without  sufficient 
air  and  sunshine  never  lay  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  eggs. 
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The  Elf  Boy  and  the  Spring 


-For  the  Children- 


There  once  came  a  little  Elf  Boy 
to  live  on  this  earth,  and  he  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
stayed,  never  caring  to  go  back  to  his 
own  world.  I  do  not  know  where  his 
own  world  was,  or  just  how  he  came 
to  leave  it.  Some  thought  he  was 
dropped  by  accident  from  some  fall- 
ing star,  and  some  that  he  had  flown 
away,  thinking  he  could  fly  back  again 
whenever  he  chose,  because  he  did 
not  know  that  children  always  lose 
their  wings  when  they  come  into  this 
world.  But  no  one  knew  certainly, 
as  he  never  told  anyone;  and  after 
all,  it  did  not  matter,  since,  as  I  have 
already  said,  he  liked  the  earth  so 
much  that  he  did  not  care  to  leave  it. 

There  was  a  Hermit  who  lived  in 
the  valley  where  the  little  Boy  had 
first  come,  and  as  he  had  a  room  in 
his  house  for  a  visitor,  he  took  him 
in,  and  they  grew  to  like  each  other 
so  well  that  the  little  Boy  did  not 
care  to  go  away,  nor  did  the  Hermit 
care  to  have  him  The  Hermit  had 
not  always  been  a  Hermit,  but  he  had 
become  a  sorrowful  man,  and  did 
not  care  to  live  where  other  people 
lived,  or  to  share  any  of  their  pleas- 
ures The  reason  he  had  become  a 
sorrowful  man  was  that  his  only  child 
had  died,  and  it  seemed  to  him  there 
was  nothing  worth  living  for  after 
that.    So  he  moved  to  the  lonely  val- 


names  of  all  the  flowers  in  the 
meadow,  and  to  love  them  dearly.  He 
also  became  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  birds  that  they  would  come  to 
him  for  crumbs,  and  sit  on  the 
branches  close  by  to  sing  to  him;  the 
frogs  would  do  the  same  thing,  and 
although  the  Elf  Boy  did  not  think 
their  voices  as  sweet  as  those  of  the 
birds,  he  was  too  polite  to  let  them 
know  it. 

But  when  September  came,  there 
began  to  be  a  sad  change.  The  first 
thing  the  Elf  Boy  noticed  was  that 
the  birds  began  to  disappear  from  the 
meadows.  When  he  complained  of 
this,  the  Hermit  told  him  they  had 
gone  to  make  their  visit  to  the 
Southland  and  would  come  back 
again;  and  this  he  easily  believed 
But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  air 
became  more  and  more  still  as  the 
last  of  them  took  their  flight,  he 
began  to  lose  heart. 

What  was  worse,  at  the  same  time 
the  flowers  began  to  disappear  from 
the  meadows.  They  were  dead  the 
Hermit  said,  and  in  this  way  the  Elf 
Boy  learned  what  that  meant.  At 
first  others  came  to  take  their 
places,  and  he  tried  to  learn  to  like 
the  flowers  of  autumn  as  well  as 
those  which  he  had  known  first  But 
as  these  faded  and  dropped  off,  none 
came  after  them  The  mornings 
grew  colder,  and  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  were    changing    in  a  strange 


ley,  and  I  suppose  would  have  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  by  himself,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  little  Elf  Boy. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  valley,  with 
great,  green  meadows  that  sloped 
down  to  a  rippling  brook,  and  in 
summer  time  were  full  of  red,  white 
and  yellow  blossoms.  Over  the  brook 
there  hung  green  trees,  where  roots 
made  pleasant  places  to  rest  when 
one  was  tired;  and  along  the  water's 
edge  there  grew  blue  flowers,  while 
many  little  frogs  and  other  live 
creatures  played  there.  It  was  sum- 
mer time  when  the  little  Elf  Boy 
came,  and  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
and  the  brook  and  the  frogs  made 
him  very  happy.  I  think  in  the 
world  from  which  he  came  they  did 
not  have  such  things  that  grow  and 
blossom  and  keep  one  company.  So 
the  Elf  Boy  was  very  happy.  He  did 
not  ask  to  go  to  play  in  the  village 
oyer  the  hill,  but  was  quite  content 
with  the  meadows  and  the  brook 
side.  The  only  thing  that  did  not 
please  him  was  that  the  old  Hermit 
still  remained  sorrowful,  thinking 
always  of  his  child  who  had  died; 
and  this  the  Elf  Boy  did  not  under- 
stand, for  in  the  world  from  which 
he  came  nothing  ever  died,  and  he 
thought  it  strange  that  if  the  Her- 
mit's child  had  died  he  did  not 
patiently  wait  for  him  to  come  again. 

So  the  summer  went  merrily  on, 
and  the  Elf  Boy  learned  to  know  the 


way.  When  they  grew  red  and  yel- 
low, instead  of  green,  the  Elf  Boy 
thought  it  was  queer  thing  for  them 
to  put  on  different  colors,  and  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  last.  But 
when  they  began  to  fall,  he  was  very 
sn.d  indeed.  At  last  there  came  a 
day  when  every  limb  was  bare,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  dried  leaves  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees.  The 
Elf  Boy  was  almost  broken  hearted. 

One  morning  he  went  out  early, 
to  see  what  new  and  dreadful  thing 
had  happened  in  the  night,  for  it 
seemed  now  that  every  night  took 
something  beautiful  out  of  the  world. 
He  made  his  way  toward  the  brook, 
but  when  he  reached  the  place  where 
he  usually  heard  it  calling  to  him 
as  it  ran  merrily  over  the  stones,  he 
could  not  hear  a  sound.  He  stopped 
and  listened,  but  everything  was 
wonderfully  still.  Then  he  ran  as 
fast  as  his  feet  would  carry  him  to 
the  border  of  the  brook.  Sure 
enough,  it  had  stopped  running.  It 
was  covered  with  a  hard  sheet  of 
ice. 

The  Elf  Boy  turned  and  went  to 
the  Hermit's  house.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  it  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?  asked 
the  Hermit. 

"The  brook  is  dead,"  said  the  Elf 
Boy. 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  Hermit.  ^'It 
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is  frozen  over,  but  that  will  not  hurt 
it.  Be  patient,  and  it  will  sing  to 
jou  again." 

"No,"  said  the  Elf  boy.  "You  told 
me  that  the  birds  would  come  back, 
and  they  have  not  come.  You  told 
me  that  tlic  trees  were  not  dead,  but 
their  leaves  every  one  are  gone,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  dead.  You  told 
me  that  the  flowers  had  seeds  that 
did  not  die,  but  would  make  other 
flowers;  but  I  can  not  find  them,  and 
the  meadow  is  bare  and  dark.  Even 
tlie  grass  is  not  green  anymore.  It 
is  a  dead  world.  In  the  summer  time 
I  did  not  see  how  your  could  be  sor- 
rowful; but  now  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  be  happy." 

The  Hermit  thought  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  try  to  explain  anything 
more  to  the  Elf  Boy;  so  he  said 
again,  "Be  patient,"  and  tried  to  find 
some  books  in  which  he  could  teach 
the  boy  to  read,  and  make  him  for- 
get the  outside  world. 

The  next  time  they  went  for  a 
walk  to  the  village  over  the  hill,  the 
Elf  Boy  was  very  curious  to  see 
whether  the  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened there,  that  had  happened  in 
their  valley.  Of  course  it  had;  the 
trees  there  seemed  dead,  too,  and  the 
flowers  were  all  gone  from  the  door- 
yards. 

The  Boy  expected  that  everyone  in 
the  village  would  now  be  as  sorrow- 
ful as  the  Hermit,  and  he  was  very 
much  surprised  when  he  saw  them 
looking  as  cheerful  as  ever.  There 
were  some  boys  playing  on  the 
street-corner,  who  seemed  to  be  as 
happy  as  boys  could  be.  One  of 
them  spoke  to  the  Elf  Boy  and  he 
answered:  "How  can  you  play  so 
happily,  when  such  a  dreadful  thing 
has  happened  to  the  world?" 

"Why,  what  has  happened?" 

"The  flowers  and  trees  are  dead," 
said  the  Elf  Boy,  "and  the  birds  are 
gone,  and  the  brook  is  frozen,  and 
the  meadow  is  bare  and  gray.  And 
it  is  so  on  this  side  of  the  hill  also." 

Then  the  boys  in  the  street 
laughed  merrily,  and  did  not  answer 
the  Elf  Boy,  for  they  remembered 
that  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
and  supposed  he  would  not  under- 
stand if  they  should  try  to  talk  to 
him.  And  he  went  on  through  the 
village,  not  daring  to  speak  to  any 
others,  but  all  the  time  wondering 
that  the  people  could  still  be  so 
happy. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  the  Her- 
mit taught  him  many  things  from  the 
books  in  his  house,  and  the  Elf  Boy 
grew  interested  in  them  and  was 
not  always  sad.  When  the  snow  came 
he  found  ways  to  play  in  it,  and  even 
saw  that  the  meadow  was  beautiful 
again  though  in  a  different  way 
than  it  had  been  in  the  summer.  Yet 
still  he  could  not  think  the  world  by 
any  means  so  pleasant  a  place  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  flowers  and 
birds;  and  if  it  were  not  that  he  had 
become  very  fond  of  the  Hermit, 
who  was  now  the  only  friend  he 
could  remember,  he  would  have 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  world  from 
which  he  had  come.  It  seemed  to 
him  now  that  the  Hermit  must  miss 
him  very  much  if  he  should  go  away, 
since  they  two  were  the  only  people 
who  seemed  really  to  understand 
how  sorrowful  a  place  the  earth  is. 

So  the  weeks  went  by.  One  day 
in  March,  as  he  and  the  Hermit  sat 
at  their  books,  drops  of  water  began 
to  fall  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
and  they  saw  that  the  snow  was 
melting  in  the  sunshine. 

"Do  you  want  to  take  a  little 
walk  down  toward  the  brook?"  asked 
the  Hermit.  "I  should  not  wonder 
but  I  could  prove  to  you  to-day  that 
it  has  not  forgotten  how  to  talk  to 
you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Elf  Boy,  though 
he  did  not  thmk  the  Hermit  could 
be  right.  It  was  months  since  he 
bad  cared  to  visit  the  brook,  it  made 
him  so  sad  to  find  it  still  and  cold. 

When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hillside  the  sheet  of  ice  was  still 
there,  as  he  had  expected. 

"Never  mind,"    said    the  Hermit. 


"Come  out  on  the  ice  with  me,  and 
put  down  your  ear  and  listen." 

So  the  Elf  Boy  put  down  his  ear 
and  listed;  and  he  heard,  as  plainly 
as  though  there  were  no  ice  between, 
the  voice  of  the  brook  gurgling  in 
the  bottom  of  its  bed.  He  clapped 
his  hands  for  joy. 

"It  is  waking  up,  you  see,"  said 
the  Hermit.  "Other  things  will 
waken,  too,  if  you  will  be  patient." 

The  Elf  Boy  did  not  know  quite 
what  to  think,  but  he  waited  day 
after  day  with  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open  to  see  if  anything  else  might 
happen;  and  wonderful  things  did 
happen  all  the  time. 

The  brook  sang  more  and  more 
distinctly,  and  at  last  broke  through 
its  cold  coverlet,  and  went  dancing 
along  in  full  sight.  One  morning, 
while  the  snow  was  still  around  the 
house,  the  Elf  Boy  heard  a  chirping 
sound,  and,  looking  from  his  win- 
dow, saw  a  red  robin  outside  asking 
for  his  breakfast. 

"Why,"  said  the  Boy,  "have  you 
really  come  back  again?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  robin.  "Don't 
you  know  it  is  almost  spring? 

But  the  Elf  Boy  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  said. 

There  was  a  pussy  willow  grow- 
ing by  the  brook,  and  the  Boy's  next 
discovery  was  that  hundreds  of  little 
gray  buds  were  coming  out.  He 
watched  them  grow  bigger  from  day 
to  day,  and  while  he  was  doing  this 
the  snow  was  melting  away  in  great 
patches  where  the  sun  shone  warm- 
est on  the  meadow  and  the  blades 
of  grass  that  came  up  into  the  day- 
light were  greener  than  anything  the 
Elf  Boy  had  ever  seen.  The  pink 
buds  came  on  tlie  maple  trees,  and 
unfolded  day  by  day.  And  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  Hermit's  orchard  were 
as  white  with  blossoms  as  they  had 
been  lately  with  snow. 

"Not  a  single  tree  is  dead,"  said 
the  Elf  Boy. 

Last  of  all  came  the  wild  flowers 
— blue  and  white  violets  near  the 
brook,  dandelions  around  the  house, 
and  a  little  later,  yellow  buttercups 
all  over  tlie  meadow.  Slowly  but 
steadily  tlie  world  was  made  over, 
until  it  glowed  with  white  and  green 
and  gold. 

The  Elf  Boy  was  wild  with  joy. 
One  by  one  his  old  friends  came 
back,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  stay 
in  the  house  for  many  minutes  from 
morning  to  nigiit.  Now  he  knew 
what  the  wise  Hcrmt  had  meant  by 
saying,  "Be  patient,"  and  he  began 
to  wonder  agam  that  the  Hermit 
could  be  sorrowful  in  so  beautiful  a 
world. 

One  morning  the  church  bells  in 
the  village — wliose  ringing  was  the 
only  sound  that  ever  came  from  the 
village  over  the  hill— rang  so  much 
longer  and  more  joyfully  than  usual, 
that  the  Elf  Boy  asked  the  Hermit 
why  they  did  so.  The  Hermit 
looked  in  one  of  his  books,  and 
answered : 

"It  is  Easter  Day.  The  village 
people  celebrate  it  on  one  Sunday 
every  spring." 

"May  we  not  go  also?"  asked  the 
Elf  Boy,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  asked  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage, the  Hermit  could  not  refuse  to 
take  him. 

The  village  was  glowing  with 
flowers.  There  were  many  fruit 
trees,  and  they,  too,  were  in  blos- 
som. Every  one  who  passed  along 
the  street  seemed  either  to  wear 
flowers  or  to  carry  them  in  his  hand. 
The  people  were  all  enterirrg  the 
churchyard;  and  here  the  graves, 
which  had  looked  so  gray  and  cold 
when  the  Hermit  and  the  Boy  has 
last  seen  them,  were  beautiful  with 
flowers  that  the  village  people  .  had 
planted  or  had  strewn  over  them  for 
Easter. 

The  people  all  passed  into  the 
church.  But  the  Hermit  and  the  Elf 
Boy,  who  never  went  where  there 
was  a  crowd,  stayed  outside  where 
the  humming  birds  and  the  bees  were 
flying  happily  among  the  flowers. 
Suddenly  there  came  from  the 
church  a  burst  of  music.    To  the  Elf 


Boy  it  seemed  the  most  beautiful 
sound  he  had  ever  heard.  He  put 
his  finger  on  his  lip  to  show  the 
Hermit  that  he  wanted  to  listen. 

These  were  the  words  they  sang: 

"I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was 
dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for 
evermore  I" 

The  Boy  took  hold  of  the  Hermit's 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  church  door, 
that  they  might  hear  still  better.  He 
was  very  happy. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  anything  ever  really  dies." 

The  Hermit  looked  down  at  him 
and  smiled.  "Perhaps  not,"  he  said. 

When  the  music  began  again  a 
strange  thing  happened.  The  Hermit 
sang  the  Easter  song  with  the 
others.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
sung  for  many  years. 
(Cop>Tight,  1908.     ITie  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Companr  ) 


Lack  of  success  in  life  is  due  to 
mental  dullness. 

Mental  dullness  usually  comes  from 
imperfectly  nourished  brains. 


Good  Sewing  Suggestions 

My  small  son  outgrows  his  suits  so 
quickly  that  I  have  to  put  deep  tucks 
under  the  hems  of  his  waists.  I  have 
learned  to  do  this  with  very  fine 
thread — I  use  ninety — because  when  it 
is  necessary  to  let  out  the  tuck  a 
quick  pull  will  break  the  thread  with- 
out injuring  the  cloth.  It  is  much 
quicker  to  take  out  such  a  tuck  than 
it  is  bne  put  in  with  heavier  thread, 
in  which  case  the  threads  must  be 
drawn,  as  they  cannot  be  broken. 

To  darn  tablecloths,  large  garments, 
underclothes,  etc.:  Take  the  garment 
and  place  in  an  embroidery  hoop; 
make  the  stitch  of  sewing  machine 
larger  than  for  sewing.  Sow  back  and 
forth,  as  you  would  by  hand.  Some 
remove  the  foot,  but  it  can  be  done 
without.  It  makes  a  neater,  quicker 
and  easier  darning  than  by  hand.  I 
had  a  white  tablecloth  torn  on  line. 
After  darning  this  way  and  laundering 
it  could  hardly  be  seen  when  on  table. 
—MRS.  G.  A.  PETERS,  R.  F.  D.  Box 
109,  Napa,  Cal. 


KOKOMOS  FENCE 

Either  .souare  of  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOC 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
f?uaranteed.   Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory  prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

.Market  and  Aurora  Streetn    -----     Storkton,  C«I. 


Tlie  Taste 
Tells 

Gliirarclelli  s  hermetically 
sealed  Ground  Cliocolate 
retains  its  ricli,  full  flavor, 
a  little  goes  a  long  way. 
Bulk  ckocolate  loses  its 
strengtk  and  flavor,  atsorts 
dirt  and  germs, 
kind  will  you  kave? 


D.  GkirarJclli  Co. 

Since  1852 


Wn'f  us  today  for  a  sam^h  can  an  J  you'V 
tirvt  this  health  hsvtrage  at  every  meal. 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Household  Exchange 


The  value  and  number  of  the  con- 
tributions that  come  in  every  month 
have  convinced  us  that  a  change  in 
the  method  of  making  awards  to  our 
household  contributors  will  be  neces- 
sary. Heretofore  we  have  been  giv- 
ing sdverware  and  other  expensive 
articles  to  a  few  of  the  contributors 
whose  suggestions  seemed  most  val- 
uable, but  this  had  the  disadvantage 
of  overlooking  those  whose  contribu- 
tions were  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion, though  possibly  not  ranking 
among  the  five  best.  At  the  same 
time  the  expense  of  these  expensive 
awards  has  prevented  us  from  re- 
membering other  contributors  to  our 
household  department  as  we  would 
like. 

Therefore,  although  this  month  we 
give  the  same  prizes  as  usual,  in  the 
future  we  shall  give  simpler  and  less 
expensive  articles  to  those  whose  sug- 
gestions are  given  special  mention 
and  remember  others  whose  sugges- 
tions are  used  with  some  article  of 
value  in  sewing  room  or  elsewhere  in 
the  house.  This  will  hold  good  only 
with  tliose  suggestions  sent  in  after 
this  date.  Those  already  on  hand  we 
have  the  privilege  of  using,  accord- 
ing to  announcements  in  previous  is- 
sues. Remember  therefore  that  sim- 
ilar prizes  to  those  given  this  month 
will  not  be  given  in  the  future,  al- 
though every  contribution  to  our 
houscliold  contest  which  is  used  will 
be  paid  for  by  an  article  which  will 
prove  of  value  in  the  home.  We  ex- 
pect, as  before,  to  award  the  most 
valuable  articles  to  the  suggestions 
which  seem  to  be  most  meritorious. 

The  names  of  the  prize  winners  in 
the  Household  Exchange  this  month 
and  the  prizes  they  are  given  are  as 
follows: 

First  prize  (Mrs.  Emma  Carlson, 
Richvale,      Cal.) ;  twenty-six 

piece  silver  set  $8.00 

Second  prize  (Mrs.  Frank  Morin, 
Healdsburg,  CaL) ;  set  of  six 
silver  tablespoons  and  six  tea- 
spoons 4.00 

Third  prize  (Mrs.  Harry  Kaiser, 
Lompoc,  Cal.) ;  set  of  six  silver 

knives  and  forks  3.50 

Fourth  prize  (Mrs.  Wm.  E.  King, 
Castle  Dale,  Utah.);  silver 
sugar  shell  and  butter  knife —  2.00 
Fifth  prize  (Mrs.  I.  D.  Streeter, 
Placerville,  Cal.);  food  chopper  1.75 
For  this  coming  month  (July)  we 
would  like  to  hear  of  old  fashioned 
remedies,  or  remedies  for  various 
physical  troubles  that  can  be  applied 
simply  at  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
■we  really  don't  want  to  hear  of  them, 
but  think  many  of  our  readers  will 
and  that  lots  of  fine  things  will  be 
sent  in  that  should  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  a  large  percentage  of 
our  readers.  Of  course  most  of  the 
readers  live  where  good  health  should 
naturally  occur,  but  nearly  every  fam- 
ily has  some  physical  ailment  de- 
velop in  some  member  once  in  a 
a  while,  and  even  where  sickness  is 
absent,  injuries  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance are  quite  sure  to  occasion- 
ally occur. 

And  when  readers  send  in  sugges- 
tions it  might  be  well  to  suggest 
topics  of  value  that  have  not  been 
discussed.  Those  treated  thus  far 
have  aroused  much  interest,  but 
others  overlooked  may  be  of  more 
interest  yet. 

The  following  rules  must  be  ob- 
served in  sending  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more 
than  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  sign  name  and 
address  after  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a 
month  may  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Do  pot  send  a  letter  with  your  sug- 
gestion. The  suggestion  itself  is 
enough. 

This  contest  is  not  confined  to  Cal- 
ifornia alone,  but  is  open  to  "Orchard 


and  Farm"  subscribers  in  any  State. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to 
Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  following  are  the  suggestions 
for  which  prizes  were  given  as  in  the 
list  above: 

Cooling  by  Evaporation. 

Nail  together  a  frame,  consisting  of 
corner  boards,  cleats  for  shelves  and 
a  solid  boarded  top  and  bottom.  Di- 
mensions of  frame  for  average  family 
should  be  about  2  feet  wide  by  i'/z 
feet  deep  by  4  feet  high.  Fit  in  two 
or  three  shelves.  Cover  both  of  the 
lyi  feet  sides  and  one  of  the  2  feet 
sides  (which  makes  back  of  cooler) 
with  burlap,  tacking  it  down  snugly, 
Then  make  a  frame  of  2x4  feet  of 
1x4  inch  boards  for  the  door,  and 
cover  this  also  with  burlap.  Fasten 
to  cooler  with  hinges  and  attach  a 
hook  and  eye  for  fastening  same  as 
those  used  on  screen  doors.  For  the 
water  tank  take  a  shallow  box  that 
will  fit  the  top  of  cooler  and  line  it 
with  common  oilcloth,  taking  care  in 
folding  oilcloth  in  corners  of  box  so 
that  it  will  not  leak.  Tack  oilcloth 
securely  around  top  of  box.  Cut  a 
piece  of  heavy  cloth,  woolen  is  best, 
into  eight  strips,  two  strips  for  each 
side.  Lay  strips  of  cloth  over  edge 
of  tank,  allowing  one  end  to  rest  in 
tank  and  other  end  to  come  down 
well  on  burlap  covered  sides.  When 
tank  is  filled  with  water  the  strips  of 
cloth  will  siphon  the  water  down  and 
cooler  will  be  wet  continuously  and 
the  burlap  being  so  thin  will  allow  a 
cool  moist  current  of  air  through  the 
cooler  all  the  time.— MRS.  EMMA 
CARLSON,  Richvale,  Cal. 

To  Make  Lemonade. 

Lemon  syrup  ready  for  lemonade 
at  a  minute's  notice  on  a  hot  day  is 
a  convenience.  Melt  one  pound  sugar 
with  water  enough  to  keep  from 
burning,  and  boil  until  it  spins  a 
thread.  Add  the  juice  of  one  dozen 
lemons  and  rind  of  four,  heat  thor- 
oughly, but  do  not  boil.  Strain,  cool 
and  bottle.  Use  one  tablespoon  to  a 
glass.— MRS.  FRANK  MORIN, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

To  Keep  Butter  Cool. 

Take  a  pan  a  few  inches  deep  and 
set  a  soup  plate  therein.  Fill  the 
pan  with  cold  water  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  plate  and  then  have  your 
butter  in  a  saucer  and  set  the  saucer 
on  top  of  the  plate.  Put  a  cheese 
cloth  over  butter  and  let  the  ends 
fall  in  the  water.  Set  in  a  cool  place 
and  the  butter  will  be  hard  on  the 
hottest  of  days  —  MRS.  HARRY 
KAISER,  Lompoc,  Cal. 

Cool,  Fly-Free  Room. 

A  sponge  placed  in  a  saucer  of  hot 
water  to  which  a  spoonful  of  oil  of 
lavender  has  been  added  will  rid  a 
room  of  flies. 

A  bunch  of  willows  set  in  a  bucket 
of  water  or  a  sheet  wrung  from  ice 
water  and  hung  in  a  room  will  help 
wonderfully  in  cooling  and  refresh- 
ing it.— MRS.  WM.  E.  KING,  Castle 
Dale,  Utah. 

Keeping  Milk  Cool. 

Cut  a  slot  across  the  bottom  of  a 
tin  cup.  Cut  off  the  foot  of  an  old 
stocking  or  the  sleeve  of  an  under- 
shirt and  pull  the  small  end  into  the 
slot  Draw  the  other  end  over  the 
bottle  of  milk  with  the  cup  resting 
on  top  Now  place  the  bottle  in  a 
pan  and  fill  the  cup  with  water. 
Enough  water  flows  through  the  slot 
to  keep  the  cloth  damp.  Keep  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  and  milk  will  not 
sour— MRS.  I.  D.  STREETER, 
Placerville,  Cal 

The  additional  suggestions  by 
various  readers  will  also  be  of  in- 
terest and  value  while  warm  weather 
endures. 

Egg  Lemonade. 
Make  a  thin  syrup  by  boiling  V/2 
pints  of  water  with  two  cupfuls  of 


sugar;  add  the  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon  and  the  juice  of  two,  cool  with 
ice;  just  before  serving  whip  lightly 
into  it  two  eggs  beaten  separately, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda;  serve  while  foaming — MRS. 
STELLA  HAGGARD,  Occidental, 
Cal. 

Cold  Cloths  Without  Ice. 

One  of  the  most  useful  hot  weather 
helps  is  cold  cloths  for  the  sick  room. 
These  can  be  obtained  without  the 
use  of  ice.  In  case  of  fevers  or  sick 
headache  or  weakness  a  cold  cloth 
on  the  forehead  or  base  of  the  brain 
is  one  of  the  most  comforting  things 
All  that  IS  necessary  is  to  wet  a  linen 
cloth,  wave  it  to  and  fro  in  the  air, 
fold  it  and  place  it  on  the  patient 
Have  another  cloth  ready  and  pre- 
pare it  in  the  same  manner.  These 
cloths  have  a  grateful  and  more  last- 
ing coolness  than  those  prepared 
by  using  ice. — MRS  A.  J,  Plumas 
County. 

Hot  Weather  Cooking. 

In  warm  weather  it  is  advisable  to 
arrange  for  the  mid-day  meal  when 
the  fire  is  started  to  get  breakfast 
If  one  has  a  fireless  cooker,  meats, 
beans  etc.  can  be  started.  Macaroni 
and  cheese,  rice  and  cereals  cook  to 
perfection,  as  do  the  different  kinds 
of  fruits  Berries  make  an  ideal  des- 
sert. In  making  pie  crust  make  two 
or  three  pastry  shells  at  one  time  and 
later  add  fruit  and  the  white  of  egg 
beaten  stiff  and  sweetened  to  taste; 
then  put  over  the  fruit  and  put  in 
oven  ten  minutes;  set  aside  until 
dinner— E.  S,  DENNER.  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

If  bothered  very  much  by  flies 
alighting  on  screen  doors,  take  a 
clean  flour  sack  and  saturate  it  with 
linseed  oil  and  carbolic  acid  and  tack 
on  upper  portion  of  the  screen  doors 
on  the  outside. 


Anotber  notable  acnievemeni 
I  of  the  Bullock   Tractor  Co. 
Pronounced   by  expert  agri- 
culturists the  ideal  type  and  size 

tractor  for  small  farms.  Its  low  price, 
I  adaotabiiity  to  do  every  kind  of  traction 
I  wont  and  its  low  cost  of  operation  makeB 

it  quick  and  biff  prorit-inaker  OQ  farms 

even  aa  amaU  aa  Itjl)  acrea 

One  important  feature  of  thia  tractor 

is  that  It  steers  with  the    creepers  at 

the  same  time  with  the   front  wheels. 

permitting:    short    turns  and  oneratini; 


i  BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1807  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
a«id  Orchard 

Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


SECOND  l>I"Dir 
HAND  MrilrMLf 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

1G5  Eleveuth  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  end  Pay 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
Books     Advice,    Searches    and  FDPP 
Big  List  nf  Inventions  Wanted  rixJCid 
Wat3oa  B.  Coleman.  Patent  Lavryer,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


WEEK'S  POULTRY  RAINCM 

can  supply  egg  farmers  with  four  months  old  cockerels  for  next  year's 
breeders  at  $1.00  each-  Now  is  the  time  to  get  new  blood  at  almost 
market  prices,  from  large,  vigorous,  heavy^laying  stock  in  "WHITE 
LEGHORNS  that  have  been  bred  for  years  for  egg  production. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


M|3ike$2000«-°more  perlfear 


Ynn  -Can  Malro  RiiC  MnnPW         *         machine  lh«l  makes  irrigating  I 
^lOU  \^an  inaKe  Dig  nOney  ^ellslaslantJal  a  low  cost.  Demand  for 
^such  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest.) 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  ihis  work  and  this  tcrniory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  litre  a  streak  of  liehlning.  If  rock  il  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  pcrpcriectly  One  maa  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
cm  make  $1  an  hourior  your  spare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT  proposition. 
LISLE,  M'F'G.  CO..  Dept.  1,  625  3d  St.,  S.  F. 


I 


WORTHINGTON 

Irrigating;  Machinery 

Our  name  has  stood  for  high- 
est quality  machinery  since  1850. 

Pumps  and  Engines 

Complete  plants  installed,  elec- 
trically or  gas  engine  driven.  Pumps 
are  water  balanced  and  are  for  belted 
or  direct  connection. 

SIZES  CARRIED  IN  STOCK 
Pumps,  1-inch  to  12-inch. 
Engines,  1^  H.  P.  to  40  H.  P. 
Our  80-page  finely  printed  and  illustrated  Bulletin  of  Irrigation 
Number  O.  F.  should  be  read  by  every  irrigationist.    It  is  the  only  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind.    Sent  without  cost  on  request. 

Henry  R.  Worthington,  306-308 
San  Francisco 
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Child  Training-'Do'  Better  Than  *Don't' 


If  we  will  only  occupy  hands,  heads 
and  hearts  with  the  good  and  true, 
we  need  to  concern  ourselves  very 
little  with  the  bad-  and  false.  For 
example,  if  a  child  is  inclined  to  be 
cruel  to  birds  or  other  animals,  in- 
stead of  talking  to  him  so  much  about 
his  cruelty,  endeavor  as  you  have  op- 
portunitj-,  to  interest  him  in  the  many 
curious  habits  of  animals,  the  build- 
ing of  their  nests  and  homes,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  mother  to  her  young. 
Picture  to  him  the  life  of  constant 
fear  and  danger  that  these  timid 
creatures  live,  never  safe,  always 
alert.  Call  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
vision made  by  our  heavenly  Father 
for  their  safety.  Tell  him  of  the 
preparations  made  by  the  wild 
animals  for  winter,  reminding  him  that 
no  such  preparation  is  needed  for  do- 
mestic animals,  as  they  have  been  in- 
trusted to  our  care.  With  suitable 
stories  lead  him  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  suffering  when  robbed 
of  their  young  or  otherwise  mis- 
treated, and  teach  him  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  strong  to  protect  the 
weak. 

Don'ts  antagonize  the  child  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion and  rebellion.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Vhitall  Smith  tells  of  a  little  boy 
who  said  to  his  playmate,  "Let's  cut 
ourselves  with  this  knife."  When 
asked  why  he  wanted  to  do  that,  he 
said,  "Because  Mother  told  me  not 
to." 

It's  human  nature  the  world  over 


to  prefer  "Do"  to  "Don't."  Much 
better  to  find  a  safe  course  for  the 
restless  torrent  of  activity  than  to 
attempt  to  dam  it  up. 

Another  danger  in  dent's  is  that 
they  frequently  suggest  to  the  child 
the  very  course  we  wish  him  to  avoid 
and  which  but  for  us,  he  would  never 
think  of  following.  No  doubt  many 
a  poor  fly  has  lost  his  legs  and  wings 
because  so  many  children  have  been 
told  that  this  is  the  thing  they  must 
never  do.  Did  jou  ever  hear  boys 
instructed  on  the  wickedness  of 
cruelty  to  animals  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  new  and  unheard  of  de- 
vices of  torture,  making  it  almost  cer- 
tain these  would  be  remembered  and 
practiced  later  if  the  opportunity  oc- 
curred? Thoughts  make  character. 
All  action,  right  or  wrong  begins  in 
thought.  Each  repetition  of  the 
thought  paves  the  way  for  the  action; 
hence,  to  even  suggest  the  wrong  is 
to  tempt  to  sin. 

Judicious  praise  is  a  great  help  in 
child  training.  Sometimes  a  fault 
may  be  entirely  cured  by  praising  the 
opposite  virtue.  Watch  the  careless, 
untruthful  child  for  exact  statements 
and  then  show  your  approval  if  you 
want  him  to  love  the  truth.  Com- 
mendation of  a  generous  deed  will  in- 
cite to  greater  generosity  than  any 
amount  of  talk  about  the  meanness  of 
selfishness.  Books,  public  addresses 
and  sermons  that  praise  the  good  and 
true  in  life,  are  always  helpful.  Noth- 
ing saves  like  right  ideals. 


Valuable  Hints  for  the  Kitchen 


-Contributed  by  Our  Readers- 


Scraper  for  Sink — My  most  used 
kitchen  convenience  is  a  little  zinc 
scraper  about  inches  square,  with 
two  corners  clipped  off  to  shape  it  to 
the  hand,  and  bent  through  the  mid- 
dle. I  scrape  perfectly  clean  all  the 
pots  and  pans  of  every  description 
without  the  least  injury  to  them  and 
I  never  use  anything  else  for  the 
breadboard.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
remove  the  crust  that  forms  hard  on 
the  inside  rims  of  cooking  utensils 
and  keeps  the  frying  pans  as  smooth 
as  glass.  It  is  used  for  lifting  deli- 
cate cookies  and  doughnuts  from  the 
board.  All  scouring  is  done  in  a 
jifTv  with  a  few  turns  of  the  scraper. 
—MRS.  F.  A.  GOEBEL,  Crescent 
Mills,  Cal. 

Bicycle  Clips  for  the  Sleeves — A 
pair  of  bicycle  clips  attached  to  the 
rolled  up  sleeves  will  be  found  use- 
ful in  keeping  the  sleeves  up  when 
washing  dishes.  The  sleeves  will  not 
fall  down  and  the  daintiest  waist  may 
be  kept  clean— MRS.  W.  HARVEY 
CRAWFORD,  Salem,  Ore. 

Chloride  of  Lime  for  Sink — Chloride 
of  lime  is  fine  for  whiting  sink  if 
sprinkled  all  around  and  moistened. 
Leave  over  night  or  a  few  hours, 
wash  clean  and  your  sink  will  be  nice 
and  white  and  save  scrubing  and 
wearing  off  of  enamel. — MRS.  F.  E. 
RACKER,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Potatoes  Better  than  Lard.— In 
making  griddle  cakes  rub  the  pan  with 
raw  potato  instead  of  lard.  Your 
cakes  will  be  nice  and  brown  and  the 
house  will  not  be  smoky  as  it  is  with 
hot  grease.— MRS.  FRANK  SWAN- 
SON,  Fallon,  Cal. 

To  Polish  Silverware. — A  quick  and 
easy  way  to  polish  tableware  is  to 
take  a  piece  of  aluminum  and  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  sal  soda  to  each  quart 
of  boiling  water  Put  the  silver  in  and 
let  stand  a  few  minutes.  Remove  and 
rub  with  a  dry,  clean  cloth. — MRS. 
ORRIN  G.  WILSON,  Covelo,  Cal. 

To  Polish  Kitchen  Range. — Mix 
stove  polish  with  soap  suds,  a  little 
molasses  or  syrup  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  vinegar  and  apply  while  stove  is 
warm,  though  not  hot.  Polish  with 
brush  and  you  will  have  a  shine  on 


your  kitchen  stove  that  will  more 
than  reward  you  for  your  work  and 
last  for  several  days. — MRS.  S.  C. 
COOK,  Elko,  Nev. 

To  utilize  flour  sacks — I  had  such 
an  accumulation  of  flour  sacks  the 
idea  struck  me  to  make  kitchen 
aprons  of  them.  After  bleaching  (by 
scalding  and  hanging  in  the  sun  a 
few  times),  use  two  for  an  apron — 
one  for  the  front,  the  other,  cut  side 
gores  and  ruffle  for  the  bottom,  belt 
and  pocket.  I  trim  some  with  rick- 
rack  braid.  They  make  nice,  neat 
looking  aprons  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  easy  to  launder. — 
ELIZABETH  DICKINSON,  905 
Second  ave.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

The  homely  flour  sack  can  be  util- 
ized for  many  useful  articles — the 
large  100-lb.  size  can  be  purchased  at 
bakers  for  25c  per  dozen.  Remove 
letters  by  rubbing  good  with  soap  and 
dipping  in  kerosene,  roll  up  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  wash  and  boil.  With 
the  addition  of  lace  you  can  make 
common  corset  covers,  underwaists 
and  drawers  for  children,  sash  cur- 
tains, pillow  slips,  and  by  dyeing 
them  brown  or  blue,  trimming  with 
cotton  braid,  make  strong  dresses  and 
bloomers,  also  wash  .suits  for  little 
tots.  Hemstitch  on  machine  and  they 
make  nice  protectors  at  children's 
places  at  the  table,  thereby  saving 
tablecloths— MRS.  GEO.  JOHN- 
SON, Ripon,  Cal. 


Cures  for  Snake  Bite 

The  request  by  one  of  our  readers 
last  month  for  a  satisfactory  cure  for 
snake  bite  has  brought  other  recipes 
than  that  of  the  permanganate  of 
potash  we  suggested. 

Mrs.  Caroline  W.  McKinlay,  Salem. 
Oregon,  has  this  to  say: 

c  '7^^J^^  benefit  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  J., 
boledad,  I  would  recommend  the  lib- 
eral use  of  coal  oil  and  salt  for  snake 
bites,  used  freely  on  the  affected  part. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  read  of  a  case  in 
Idaho,  where  a  child  was  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake.  While  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor,  the  mother 
thoroughly  bled  the  wound,  then  ap- 
plied kerosene  and  salt  in  generous 


quantities.  When  the  doctor  arrived 
the  child  was  doing  so  well  that  he 
said  no  futher  treatment  was  neces- 
sary. This  remedy  has  the  advantage 
of  being  always  at  hand. 

"It  is  also  excellent  for  use  in  cases 
of  felons,  and  similar  affections  of  the 
hand.  If  treatment  is  begun  as  soon 
as  the  felon  or  whitlow  manifests 
itself,  the  growth  is  soon  killed.  The 
application  has  been  known  to  kill  a 
felon  when  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
almost  unbearably  painful.  It  can  be 
bound  on  the  finger,  and  renewed  by 
dipping  into  a  cup  containing  the  mix- 
ture." 

Mrs.  William  E.  King  of  Castle 
Dale,  Utah,  has  two  methods  of  pro- 
cedure to  suggest  which  look  to  be 
strong  enough  to  give  results.  She 

states: 

"Tie  a  bandage  tightly  above  the 
bite.  Leave  the  wound  to  bleed  and 
draw  from  it  what  poison  one  can  by 
sucking  the  wound  (unless  you  have 
a  sore  mouth).  Cauterize  the  wound 
with  a  caustic  or  a  hot  iron  or  coal. 
Give  alcoholic  liquors  and  strong 
coffee  and  dress  the  wound  with  equal 
parts  of  oil  and  ammonia.  Or,  after 
sucking  give  the  patient  a  teaspoonful 
of  olive  oil  as  long  as  nausea  lasts 
and  also  dress  the  wound  by  applying 
a  piece  of  cotton  two  inches  square 
saturated  with  the  oil  every  twenty 
minutes." 


One  cup 

Flour 
One  Egg 
One  cup 

Milk 


Delicious  Pop-Oven  from  the 

"Wear  -  Ever"  mIVV¥.{^VT> 

Beat  with  an  etta  beater  antil  bubbles  appear. 
Pour  into  "Wear-Ever"  Aluminum  Muffin  Pan. 
Bake  without  turning  the  pan.  Aluminum  ware 
gets  hot  more  quickly  and  stays  hotter  than 
other  ware.  "Wear-tvcr"  utensils  cut  down 
labor  and  time  and  mnncy  so  fai*t  that  if  you 
once  use  one  you  will  soon  have  a  whole 
"Wear-Ever"  kitchen. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

ff^riu  for  booklet.  "Tht  ffear-Evtr  Kitthtn*^  tohieh 

WANTED*  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 
,  Ever"  specialties.  Only  those  who 

can  fumisb  security  will  be  considered 


The  Aluminum  Cooklne  (  tennil  Co. 

Dept.   03.   New   Ktiisiiiiftun.   i'a.,  or 
Northern  Alaminoro  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ontn'-  o 

Send  prepaid  1  quart  "Wear-Evf?r"  Stcwi'  - 
Enclosed  is  20  cents  in  stamps — money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied. 

Name  

Ad<lress  


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 
Main  Office,  Post  st.  and  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


V 
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Meals  on  Time 


A  good  oil  stove  gives  full  heat  just 
as  soon  as  it's  lighted.  There's  no  waiting 
for  the  fire  to  catch  up  or  the  oven  to  heat. 
Meals  can  be  started  later  and  stiU  be  served  right 
on  time.  That  means  less  work  and  less  time  in 
the  kitchen. 

New^Perfection 

Oft  COOK  STOVe 

boms  kerosene,  the  clean,  cheap  fuel  and  gives  an  in- 
tense heat  that  can  be  regulated  just  as  you  want  it.  It 
does  all  sorts  of  cooking  and  baking  just  as  well  as  a 
wood  or  coal  stove — and  without  tainting  the  food. 
Don't  cook  in  a  hot  kitchen  this  summer.  Don't  lug 
coal  and  wood  and  ashes.   Get  a  New  Perfection. 
It  saves  all  this  trouble  and  it's  ecoDomical,  too. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  New  Perfection. 


FOR 

BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PEARL  OIL 


St2indard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Dnte  Patterns 


To.  S242 — T^adien'  RiiMNlan  Coat  Waiat. 

ving    long    or    slioit    sleeves,  high 
ist  line,  attached  three-piece  peplum 
h  lower  front  edge  square  or  round. 
ih  or  open  no;  k.    Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38, 
42  and   44   bust.     Size  3G  requires 
yards  36-inch  material.     Price  15 
(Its. 

Imbroidery  design  No.  11898;  trans- 
pattern,  15  cents. 

o.  6624 — Girls"  UresM.    Without  lin- 

.  Having  higii  neck,  petorated  for 
s  lare  heck;  long  one-piece  sleeves 
(  nbined  with  body  and  perforated  for 
I  irt  sleeves,  and  attached  straight 
(  ;hered  skirt  with  straight  gathered 
t  lie.    Suitab.e  tor  flouncings.  Sizea 

;,  8,  10  12  and  14  years.  As  illustrat- 
<  in  front  view,  size  8  requires  6V4 
ifds  18-inch  flouncing,  with  1%  yards 

beading  2%  inches  wide  for  the  belt, 
as  in. back  view,  size  8  requires  3 
ids  36-inch  material  and  size  14  will 
I  [uire  5%  yards  27-inch  material,  3% 
;  ds  36-inch  material  or  3  Vi  yards  44- 
i  h  material.  Price,  15  cijnts. 

(o.  5424 — Misses'  Waist;  ■  With  lining 
ijving    long    or    short    sleeves;  high, 

nd,  square  or  V  neck.  Outer  front, 
lj;k  and  sleeves  in  one  piece.  Sizes  14, 
18  and  20  years.  Size  16  requires 
yards  36-lnch  material.  Price,  15 
( its. 

fo.  5700 — I,n«Ues'  One-Plcce  Dressing 
! -que.    iMay  be  made  with  or  without 
4lar  and  cufts.     Sizes,   32,  34.  36,  38. 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
requires  314  yards  36-lnch  material, 
ice,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11904;  trans- 
pattern,  io  cents.    Scallop  No.  11661; 
1  nsfer  pattern,  15  cents. 

fo.  6675 — Girls'  Dress.    Without  lin- 
1;  and  with  or  without  bolero.  High 
1 -k  with  standing  collar  or  open  neck 
'  th    round    collar.      Long  one-piece 
eves   perforated    for    short  sleeves, 
rl  attached  straight  side-plaited  skirt, 
sing  in  back.     Sizes,  4,  6,  8,   10,  12 
cl  14  years.    As  illustrated,  size  8  re- 
ires  i'/i  yards  27-inch  material,  with 
yard   24-inch   contrasting  material 
•  bolero.    Price,  15  cents. 
«o.  6680 — Girls'  Apron.    The  pattern 
cut  In  sizes  for  2.  3,  4.  6,  8.  10  and  12 
irs.    Size  2  requires  %  yard  of  ma- 
ial  36  or  44  inches  wide,  or  1  %  yards 
inches  wide.    Size  8  will  require  1% 
rds  of  material  36  or  44  inches  wide, 
1%  yards  27 "inches  wide.    Price,  10 
Its. 

Vo.  667»— Childs'  Coot  and  Hat.  Coat 
vlng  long  two-seam  sleeves  combined 
th  body.  High  neck  with  round  col- 
or open  neck  with  square  collar, 
wer  front  edge  straight  or  rounded. 
It  may  be  made  with  crown  gathered 
buttoned  t,o  brim.  Sizes  1,  2.  3,  4,  6 
d  8  years.  For  4  years  the  coat  with 
•ge  collar  requires  1%  yards  54-inch 


material,  and  hat  requires  %  yard  27- 
inch.    Price,  15  cents. 

Scallop  No.  11854;  transfer  pattern, 
10  cents. 

No.   3914  —  Child's    Diaper  Drawers. 

Sizes  '2,  1  and  2  years.  Size  %  or  1 
requires  1  yard  36-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 

IVo.    56B3  —  Child's    Dutrli  Rompers. 

Consisting  of  a  blouse  to  he  slipped  on 
over  the  head,  liaving  long  one-piece 
sleeves  perforated  for  short  sleeves, 
and  an  adjustable  shield;  also  separate 
side-closing  bloomers.  Size  1,  2,  3.  4,  6 
and  8  years.  It  made  as  illustrated, 
size  4  v.iU  require  1%  yards  32-inch 
liglit  material  with  1%  yards  32-inch 
dark  material.  Or,  all  of  one  material, 
size  1  will  require  31^  yards  32  inches 
wide.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  5.113 — Misses'  Straisht  Gathered 
Skirt.  With  liigh  waistline.  Three- 
piece  foundation  with  straight  gathered 
flounce.  Suitable  for  bordered  material 
or  flouncing.  Width  of  foundation 
about  IV2  yards.  Sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  IG  requires  2%  yards  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

Beading  design  No.  11977;  transfer 
pattern,  15  cents. 

No.  5005 — Sunhonnet.  Cut  in  sizes 
for  ladies,  misses,  girls  and  children. 
Ladies'  size  requires  %  yard  27-inch 
material,  and  misses',  girls'  or  chil- 
dren's size  will  require  %  yard  27-inch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11976  and 
scallop  No.  11747;  transfer  pattern  of 
either  numVjer,  15  cents. 

No.  .WOB — Ladies'  Waist.  Having  high 
•waistline,  adjustable  shield,  long  one- 
piece  sleeves  perforated  for  short 
sleeves  and  attached  two-piece  tunic. 
No  lining.  Sizes  32,  34,  36.  38,  40  and 
42  bust.  Size  36  requires  2V„  yards  54- 
inch  material,  with  V2  yard  27-inch 
contrasting  material,  and  %  yard  18- 
inch  net  for  shield  and  standing  collar. 
Price,  15  cents. 

Address  all  pattern  orders  to  Hon 
sehold  Department  "Orehard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  building,  San  Franeisco,  Cal. 


Farm  Nuisances. 
Deliver  us  from  the  breachy  cow; 
The  balky  horse  and  the  worthless 
cur; 

Likewise  the    gaunt,  chicken-eating 
sow — 

At  breakneck  speed  we  would  flee 
from  her! 


The  Irrigated  Land 

Tlirough  countless  centuries  I  slept, 
Sun-baked  and  thirsty  to  the  core, 

While  over  other  lands  there  crept 
The  moisture  plentiful — and  more. 

Day  followed  day — no  living  thing 
Upon  my  famished  bosom  grew; 

No  song  of  birds,  nor  anything 
That  other  lands  in  fullness  knew. 

Shunned  was  I  by  the  march  of  man, 

Counted  as  treacherous  and  base; 
By  men  and  beasts  placed  'neath  the 
ban 

And  marked  with  scorn — the  desert 
waste. 

They  came!  and  waked  me  from  my 
sleep, 

Held  to  my  thirsty  lips  the  cup. 
And  drinking,  drinking  long  and  deep, 
My  head,  in  gladness,  I  held  up. 

And  now  across  my  fertile  fields 
The  farmer  takes  his  busy  way, 

In  glory  my  dominion  yields 
Its  richest  treasures  day  by  day. 

The  waving  grass,  so  cool  and  sweet, 
Bedecks  the  one-time  desert  place; 

Ashamed  no  more,  I  gladly  greet 
My  children,  men,  now  face  to  face. 
—CLIFFORD  TREMBLY. 


To  clean  hearth  rugs,  mats,  etc., 

rub  a  little  naphtha  soap  on  a  clean 
scrubbing  brush.  Go  all  over  the 
mat,  scrubbing  a  little  piece  at  a  time. 
Then  wash  all  the  soap  off  with  a 
linen  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
Go  over  it  once  more  with  a  linen 
cloth  wrung  out  of  strong  vinegar 
and  cold  water.  The  mat  will  look 
equal  to  new  if  cleaned  in  this  way. — 
MATILDA  SPAITS,  Concord,  Cal. 

In  making  my  own  comforters  I 
always  sew  the  cotton  or  wool  in 
cheesecloth  first,  basting  it  quite 
often,  the  long  and  the  square  way, 
and  then  I  cover  it  with  any  desired 
material,  just  tacking  it  once  in  a 
while.  When  the  covering  gets  soiled 
or  faded  it  can  be  taken  off  and 
changed  with  hardly  any  work,  and 
the  wool  or  cotton  will  stay  undis- 
turbed. This  is  also  a  good  way  to 
make  children's  comforters. — MRS.  A. 
BOEGER,  Box  53,  Cupertino,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


A  Gate 
for  Every  Farm 

"Hillside  or  Plain" 


The  "Twentieth  Century" 
farm  gate  is  the  gate  you 
should  have  on  youi-  farm. 
Never  "sags"  or  comes  apart 
and  can  be  installed  on  any 
kind  of  land  or  in  any  place. 
It  is  adjustable  and  works  on 
a  hillside  or  in  a  hollow  as  well 
as  on  level  ground.  Can  be  ad- 
justed so  chickens,  pigs,  etc., 
can  pass  underneath  while  the 
larger  animals  will  remain  in 
the  enclosure.  The  cost  is 
hardly  more  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  gate. 

Write  for  prices  to-day — 
NOW — and  full  particulars 
about  this 

"Patent  Adjustable 
Farm  Gate" 

Address 

W.  R.  EATON, 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Desk  GIC. 


The  good  road  brings  the  market 
nearer  your  farm  and  adds  materially 
to  the  value  of  the  place  whether  you 
want  to  sell  or  live  there. 


Put  Your  Boy  in  Overalls 

Let  him  play  outdoors  with  his  playmates.  Let  him 
romp  and  play.  No  need  to  tell  him  to  be  careful 
of  his  clothes. 

Get  Him  Two-Horse  Brand 
Overalls 

The  kind  that  can't  possibly  be  ripped,  that  are 
constructed  for  absolute  comfort  and  freedom  of 
motion.  Even  if  they  do  get  soiled  they  are  easily 
washed. 


^ 


Made  By 

LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO..  San  Francisco 


Costs 
Only 
$30 

Frei(?ht 
Paid 


One  IVIan  Stump  Puller 

Ono  iiinii  does  the  work.     Many  linve  rlcared  an  nrrc  a  day, 

f lulling  24  inch  and  3fi  inch  stumps.  Weight  90  pounds.  Send 
or  falder.     Quick   deliveries   from   Portland   or  Siwkane. 

W.  E.  MORRISON,  Dept.  I. 

^821  Riverside  Ave,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Some  Hot  Weather  Helps 


-Contributed  by  Our  Readers- 


A  Cool  House. 
My  rooms  are  never  hot  in  the 
summer  time  and  this  is  how  I  man- 
age it.  I  arise  early  in  the  morning 
and  open  all  doors  and  windows.  Of 
course  the  latter  are  open  all  night, 
but  the  morning  air  freshens  and 
cools  the  house.  When  the  sun  be- 
gins to  get  warm  I  close  doors  and 
windows  and  pull  the  shades  to 
darken  every  room  that  we  are  not 
using,  and  even  those  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  evening  all  is 
opened  again.  When  my  husband 
comes  home  for  lunch  he  says  it  is 
like  coming  into  a  cold  vault.  I  often 
wonder  when  I  go  into  some  houses 
at  mid-day  and  the  hot  sun  and  wind 
is  pouring  in  through  open  doors  and 
windows  how  they  endure  it.  It  is 
a  relief  to  get  home  to  my  cool 
rooms.— MRS.  GEORGE  ADELLE, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

An  at  Home  Vacation. 

Many  mothers  of  young  children 
cannot  aflford  the  time  or  money  for 
a  sunitner  vacation,  and  when  the 
very  hot  weather  comes  try  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  Buy  all  bread  and  cake 
and  anything  that  will  help  to  feed 
the  fam:Iy  without  too  many  fire'. 
Do  no  washing  and  ironing  for  two 
weeks,  get  a  pile  of  sand,  pHce  in 
the  shade,  dress  the  children  in 
rompers  and  overalls  and  let  them 
go  barefoot  or  v/ear  sandals.  Pur 
chase  a  fev/  late  magazines  and  hang 
a  hammock  ur.der  the  trees  or  on  the 
porch,  and  try  and  serve  cold  sup- 
pers of  salads,  bread  and  butter  or 
crackers,  fruits,  milk  or  iced  tea.  and 
rest  and  read  for  two  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  the  work  of  clean- 
ing house  will  seem  as  nothing,  as 
you  will  have  gained  much  extra 
energy.— F  R  A  N  C  E  S  JOSEPH, 
Quincy,  Cal. 

Flovirer  Pot  as  Cooler. 

Buttermilk,  even  meat,  can  be  kept 
fresh  24  hours  by  using  a  large 
flower  pot  for  a  refrigerator.  Select 
one  with  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom 
and  have  a  cover  also  with  a  hole  in 
it.  Wrap  the  pot  in  a  heavy  wet 
cloth  and  set  in  a  shady,  open  win- 
dow, having  it  slightly  raised  so  that 
the  air  can  circulate  through  the 
holes.     This  i<=  especially  convenient 


when  out  camping  where  ice  is  not 
obtainable.— ELIZABETH  DICK- 
INSON, Great  Falls,  Mont. 

To  Keep  the  Kitchen  Cool. 

Have  the  screens  placed  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  windows  instead  of 
the  lower.  This  allows  the  heated 
upper  air  to  escape  and  gives  better 
ventilation.  This  may  also  save 
much  work,  as  the  sash  curtains  do 
not  become  soiled  by  blowing  against 
the  screen.— MRS.  C.  R.  FIELD,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

Ice  Without  Refrigerator. 

Ice  may  be  kept  perfectly  by  plac- 
ing it  in  a  box  nearly  filled  with 
sawdust.  Cover  top  with  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper,  then  with 
burlap.  I  have  kept  a  good  sized 
piece  for  several  days  and  used  as 
required.— E.  S.  DENNER,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

Hammock  Comfort. 

If  you  want  solid  comfort  this  sum- 
mer, hang  your  hammock  under  the 
trees,  then  place  another  old  ham- 
mock or  piece  of  canvas,  stretched 
out  flat  three  or  four  feet  above  i*^. 
Sew  on  the  "upper  berth"  mosquito 
netting,  letting  it  hang  to  the  ground. 
The  ends  of  the  netting  may  be  held 
together  with  hatpins.  Safe  behind 
the  screen,  flies  and  mosquitoes  will 
not  bother  vou— MRS.  ALFRED  L. 
BATY,  Cedarville,  Cal. 

Quick  Salad  Dressing. 

A  salad  dressing  that  can  be  quick- 
ly made,  and  is  especially  available 
when  a  hot  day  turns  the  milk  sour, 
is  prepared  by  taking  the  required 
quantity  of  thick  sour  cream  and 
seasoning  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper, 
sugar  and  mustard,  with  a  very  little 
vinegar,  if  desired.  Exact  propor- 
tion.s  cannot  be  given,  as  they  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  cream  avail- 
able or  desired,  as  well  as  individual 
taste,  as  some  like  more  sugar,  etc., 
than  others.  Mix  well  together  and 
it  is  ready  for  use,  as  it  requires  no 
cooking.  It  is  fine  as  a  dressing  for 
lettuce  alone,  or  for  what  I  call 
spring  salad,  made  of  lettuce  com- 
bined with  crisn  young  onions  and 
radishes  sliced  fine.  It  is  also  good 
on  potato  salad,  where  just  enough 
for  one  meal  is  prenarcd. — CARO- 
LINE W.  McKTNT  AY.  Salem,  Ore. 


Table  Talk 

If,  at  table,  you  should  cough 
Till  your  head  comes  almost  oflf, 
I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said. 
You  might  turn  away  your  head 
Without  being  thought  ill-bred. 

"Please"  is  not  considered  rude 
When  you  pass  your  plate  for  food. 
And  it  very  seldom  ranks 
With  the  most  ill-mannered  pranks 
If  you  take  it  back  with  "Thanks." 

You  are  not  compelled  to  take 
Over  half  the  jelly  cake. 
And  because  the  pie's  refused 
Do  not  fear  to  be  abused; 
Force  is  very  seldom  used. 

Should  your  father  or  your  mother 
Venture  to  address  each  other. 
Though  you  feel  you  might  complain 
It  will  not  be  thought  profane 
If  you  manage  to  refrain. 

If  you've  work  or  play  to  do, 
You   might    leave    when    you  arg 
through. 

But  "Excuse  me,"  when  one  rises 
Seldom  shocks  or  scandalizes 
Or  occasions  pained  surprises. 

Manners  are  of  no  avail 

To  keep  any  one  in  jail. 

True  politeness,  calm  and  quiet, 

Very  rarely  causes  riot. 

If  you  doubt  me,  children,  try  it. 

— Edmund  Vance  Cook. 


Table  Manners 

There  is  no  mark  of  breeding  so 
distinctive  as  good  manners  at  the 
table.  You  may  dress  up  to  the 
latest  fashion,  carry  your  clothes  as 
if  born  to  them,  stand  the  test  of 
almost  any  trying  position  and  come 
to  grief  at  the  table,  simply  because 
eating  and  drinking  are  ungraceful 
acts  at  their  best  and  therefore  we 
give  below  ten  of  the  most  impor- 
tants  "do  nots"  for  every  day  living. 

First — Do  not  come  to  the  table 
with  dirt  in  your  finger  nails.  It  is 
just  as  bad  as  to  come  with  dirt  on 
your  face. 

Second — Do  not  put  your  napkin  in 
your  collar,  you  are  too  old  for  bibs. 

Third — Do  not  eat  your  soup  from 
the  point  end  of  the  spoon  but  from 
the  side,  whether  a  regular  soup 
spoon  is  used  or  a  tablespoon. 

Fourth — Do  not  put  your  elbows 
on  the  table. 

Fifth — Do  not  put  oflf  until  to- 
morrow what  you  can  chew  to-day, 
and  chew  quietly  and  slowly. 

Sixth — Do  not  cut  your  lettuce 
with  a  knife,  but  use  your  fork.  Prac- 
tice will  soon  make  this  easy. 

Seventh — Do  not  butter  a  whole 
slice  of  bread  at  one  time,  and  never 
cut  the  slice  with  your  knife  but 
break  it  off  with  your  hands. 

Eighth — Do  not  leave  your  knife 
and  fork  on  the  tablecloth  or  resting 
on  the  plate,  but  slanting  across  the 
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No  Other  Like  It 
In  the  World! 

If  you  alight  from  the  train 
at  Durham,  N.  C,  the  first 
thing  you  note  is  the  delight- 
ful aroma  and  sweet  fragrance 
which  hangs  over  the  whole 
town.  This  proceeds  from 
the  "Bull"  Durham  factory. 
Never  was  there  so  dis- 
tinctive and  lingering  a  flavor 
as  that  of  "Bull  "Durham;  there 
is  no  other  like  it  in  the  world. 

"Bull"  Durham  smokers  notice  this,  the  moment 
they  roll  a  cigarette  and  light  it.  The  smoke  has 
a  delicious,  relishable  aroma  that  is  wholly  unique 
and  individual.  You  get  it  in  no  other  tobacco. 
It  is  produced  by  a  generations-old  process  known 
only  to  the  makers  of  "Bull"  Durham. 

OENUiNC 

Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

(Enough  for  forty  hand-made  dgaretta  in  each  5c  sack) 

"Bull "  Durham  has  been  the  standard  smokinff 
tobacco  of  the  world  for  three  generations.  "Bull" 
Durham  hand-made  cigarettes  are  a  distinctioe  form 
of  tobacco  enjoyment.  Their  flavor  and  freshness 
are  delightful.  Get  "the  Makings"  today  and 
"roll  your  own. " 


Ask  for  FREE 

book  "f  "papers" 
with  each  5c  sack 


An  illustrated  book-  pRpp* 
let,  showing  how  to  *  *^ 
"Roll  Your  Own,"  and  a  book  of 
cigarette  papers,  will  both  be 
mailed  free,  to  any  address  in 
U.  S.  on  postal  request.  Address 
"Bull"  Durham,  Durham,  N.  C, 
Room  1100. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


table,  both  in  the  same  direction. 

Ninth — Do  not  scrape  your  plate 
with  anything,  just  let  it  alone. 

Tenth — Do  not  leave  the  spoon  in 
your  coffee  while  drinking,  but  lay  it 
quietly  on  the  side  in  the  saucer. 


Don't  let  the  children  be  annoyed 
by  having  the  buttonholes  tear  out 
and  the  bands  rip  off  of  their  under- 
wear. Stitch  twice  around  each  but- 
tonhole with  the  sewing  machine, 
using  stout  thread  and  a  short  stitch, 
and  stitch  entirely  around  each  band. 
—MRS.  S.  E.  GROSS,  132  S.  10th  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  announce 
the  opening  sale  of  Brentwood 
Irrigated  Farms.  This  choice  prop- 
erty is  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Rancho 
Los  Meganos  in  Eastern  Contra  Costa 
County,    east    of    Mt.  Diablo. 


The  Soil 


IS  a  sedimentary 
deposit  of  great 
depth  and  fertility.  Large  crops 
of  staple  cereals  have  been  pro- 
duced on  these  lands  for  half  a 
century  and  the  entire  section  is 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  products. 

Tjj  m  A  complete  inigation 
TT  alCI  system  embodying 
the  best  results  of  modern  engin- 
eering skill  has  been  installed, 
making  possible  the  highest  type 
of  cultivation.  The  land  will 
own  the  water. 


IS  excellent- 
no  intense 
heat  and  no  extreme  cold. 


The  Climate 

heat  and  no  ei 

Products 


Practically  all 
crops  can  be 
raised  here  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Alfalfa,  dairying,  hogs, 
chickens,  fruits  and  nuts  will  bring 
handsome  returns. 


Markets 


The  communities 
of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Region  embracing 
about  a  million  people  furnish 
a  good  and  growing  market  for 
the  products  of  Brentwood  Irri- 
gated Farms. 


The 

Transportation  south' 

em  Pacific  main  line  runs  through 
Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms;  the 
Santa  Fe  is  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  water  transportation  is 
available  about  four  miles  from 
the  east  line  of  the  property. 


Price 


$300  an  acre  with 
water  right.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder  containing 
terms  of  payment,  maps,  etc 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO, 

350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
826  Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


H.  BURNESS 
Petterion  Block 
Fresno,  Cal. 
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Friedman  The  Man  Who 


Makes  Homes  For  Hillions 


W€  Trust  YOM  Privately 
Your  Honesty  Is  Our  Security 


30  Days  Free  Trial 
No  Collectors  -  No  Red  Tape 


See  how  easy  it  is 


.=11  *°  furnish  your  home.  The  following  table  will 
tell  you  exactly  your  payments  on  any  order  from  i 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE  BOOK 


6.2.-,  to 
7..%«  to 
H.7r,  to 
10.041  to 
to 

l.'.OO  to 
\7.M  to 
2O.<l0  to 
1"2.,'50  to 
2H.0O  to 
31.0O  to 


.4U 
IS.74 

u.»u 

12.4)» 
14.)»1» 

17. <U 
III.IM) 
22.4)1 

2. '>.»» 
30.l)i» 

3. -..l)» 


The  Great  Convenience  of  theWlien  voii  vnd  for  this 
Friedman  Creillt  Syatem  big   free   bai^ain  book 

^i^^mr  "'^  bnnsing  tlie  Biggest   Finnitiire  Store  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast 

'"  ■^r  home      You  make  selections  at  leisiiie  and  tonsiilt  with 

your  family  as  to  what  you  most  wish.    Having  this  book  in  your  iws- 
scssion  means  that  you  don  t  have  the  trouble  of  going  into  «  store  and 
buj-ing  and  perhaps  have  a  salesman  try  to  force  you  to  buy  somethini 
you  don't  want. 


FOR  HIGHER   .IMOtXTS   SEE  CATALOG. 


SEND 
FOR 

FREE  BOOK 


Friedman  Saveii  You  Money 

Itemember  that  jon  pay  Ic^-*  for  fmni- 
tine  Ijoiight  fiom  as  than  yiin  w.mld  at  an\ 
casli  sloie  in  joiir  own  town.  We  omtrol 
the  output  of  miny  laigr  furnituie  facimies 
We  buy  onr  mateiial  diiect  and  we  -ell  <li 
rect.  Tlieie  aie  no  wholvsalei  s  piiifil'<.  nn 
letailer  %  profits  no  srle<min.  We  hi-ii 
diiect  to  yon  and  we  olTer  you  the  laii!e»i 
selection  to  be  found  on  (he  I'aciHi  Oia-t 


This  Superb 

Comfy  Reclining** 
ROCKER 

o"ly  75c  *  "™onth 

You  can  see  for  yourself  what  an 
elegant  rocker  this'  is  It  Is  made 
of  high  grade  solid  golden  oak.  A 
large  roomy.  comfortable,  well 
made  rocker,  with  high,  wide  back. 
Upholstered  with  hign  grade  black 
Boston  leatherette.  Seat  is  made 
over  full  steel  springs  The  rocking 
toot  rest  is  a  feature  of  this  rocker 
that  makes  It  very  comfortable 
This  rocker  Is  only  one  of  our  spe- 
cial barijalns  Only  $1.25  with  order 
and  then  <5c  per  month  and  we  ship 
you  this  magnificent  rocker — J8.35 
In  full  for  this  handsome  piece. 


SEND  ITS 
ONLY 


50c 


When   Mr   xtHIr  tliiit  ,.un   u  i<>  unilrr.rll 

.a»i,  Mtore-  «r  mrHD  Ju»i  Hint.     H.,«  .an   .»r  .!» 

.V  I..  I'll! '  «■  '•■'•"< 

ifii.^intc  I  ir^*»»r. 

%  BED 
V  E 
THAT 
HFFIES 
COMPETI. 
1  IO.\. 
and     »e     will  vlilp 
(thiN    mn^^ive  lion 
He<I  at  once  l>»  >oiir 
"  nited   States  ijn 


home   anywhere   in  tin 

30  DAIS*  FREE  IKIAI, 
t:p-TO-DATE  PATTERN. 

Fiom  tills  picliue  >oit  cm  appieciate 
what  a  giaccful.  aitistic  design  tliis  lit^l  in. 
but  you  c  in  never  leal  ze  how  m.issiie  anil 
well  made  it  is  until  )oii  see  it  on  the 
tloor  of  joiii   own  Imme 

UNt'SUAI.LY  MASSIVE. 
The  iiosts  aic  TWO  I.N'caES  in  diameter 
aiie  iieiferlly  p'ain.  witfioul  any  dusl-citch- 
ing  Olivine  or  oinament  ition.  The  lie.i<] 
hoai-rt  stands  ."•  f»ct  high,  the  foot  buaid  is 
3  feet  \  inches  high. 

CHOICE  OP  COLORS. 
The  enamel  is  imt  on  in        dtHf.ent  coat^  Inrd* 
ene1  b>  a  ■ptcial  taking  proct      which  mvltei  it 
eicilisting     You  can  li  ve  it  eillicr  io  cieiin  color 
01  gold  co'oi  or  Vemis  .Ma't  n 

CHOICE   OF  SIZES. 
You  can  have  it  in  s  nijie    ize    3  feet  wide — 
t!iree.ni»rle:  .1  feet  6  inches  wide — or  double 

size.  4  feet  ft  iDche<i  wide 
<>D    i»;eipl   of   youi    n  ime    addi'na   and   .".0   cents    we  will  ship  the  bed  to  voui  liome  on 
THIRTY    DAYS'  TRIAL. 
When  ycu  leceive  it  you  cm  com  i  le  it  with  other  values— examine  if.  sleep  nn  il    i.ui  ii  i.,  m.i 

~   Af'*'  yo>i  haie  done    II  this,  you  can    si'll    wait    Hll    d  tjs    liefnie    de- din"    w'irlhr-    i.  i. 

If  you  aie    bioiutely  satisfied  with  it.   pav  the  bl^  nee    T.">     t   Miivf  I 


test  you  wisli 
jfie  going  to  buy 


It  or  not. 


WANT  A  RUG  BARGAIN? 

Here's  a  cli.ince  yon  nevfi  Irul  lit-ftnc — to  get  a 
fii-^t  qna)it>  Itln■^•;l•ls  Kng — Stard.nd  feet 
Size,  fur  oiil\  ^t^M.KO,  o» 

76c  a  Month 

Surface  of  selectetl  uodlen  vains.  cluSfly  woven 
inti*  a  tcaiitifnl  mednllum  ccnttT  with  liVinlimt 
coIni<;  of  siift  BiPfn,  ret\  an<l  tan.  Ht^^lth 
Te(f>mmen(1e<1.  i^iariiitffd  tit  wen.  If  .vmir 
lionu*  wnnlfl  hv  In  i£;litt-np(l  aiul  m  tde  mme 
attiHctive  Itv  a  new  ime.  don't  Iiesit  ite  a 
minute.  Teimt  *I.04»  witli  indcr  and  TV 
a  mtintli.  .Mfine>  l)<ick  \\\nm  dt-Hverv  if  von 
don't  like  it. 


ReMRMnRR  that  every 
Mlntrle  nrtiele  sold  by 
FRIEOM  \N  &  CO.  Im 
U1  WK.WTEED  to  he  ex- 
ncily  nn  repreneotcfl.  Yoii 
run  no  rink  In  hny  reMpert. 


If  yon  .lie  not  pleased.  s1ili>  it  liack  at  om  t-xiiens*- 

Most 
Remarkable 

Extension  Table  Valoe 

75c 

Heiel  just  the  table  you 
have  lieen  looking  for  at 
vciiu  price.  .V  splendid  din- 
ingioom  table  with  a  _ 

inch  loi>— a  (i-foot  exten-ion  ami  an  R-incli  iiedesfal  i.a<- 
made  of  solid  Oieg.in  fir  in  both  golden  and  fumed  finish  t 
iSl'lJo ■  ".'■'C'X  lb«.  i'tiie  has  Utn  hioiinlit  A 
».i..Ki  In  make  it  a  .  ■.Siwial."  Il.tKi  with  oidei  and  T.V  a 
loll  •"  -'^   


A  Surprise  Awaits  You 


v.il>  lie  delighted  iiiUi  it. 


,  Write  y<mf  VUank  OnTHtsTaA-  «ml 
\l  T0dAy  Aifcf     Wi«  1^%p  Yoti  The 

mfm  wmrnm  mmn  book 


Evorx  one  of  the  slmvc  mi-ntionerl  la-s-in^  aie  'ii'iv  '■e;"il>ed  in  our  VEW 
nir.    .MONEY.  S.U  IXc;    II.I.rsTU.VTKn   <\\T.\..(M!t  i.^     But    thev  aie 
onrj  a  few  in  a  tlioiisind — ad  of  whuli  niv  ilesc  ibid  in  this  great  liook 
You  must  see  it.     It   is  ovei-flim ing  with  siu..rs««      Yon   never  have 
htfn   such   a   line  of  s.rlendid   fnriiitnre    -nd  houwliiild  goorls  in  voiit 
life  as  Miu  will  see  rlisiil  ived  in  its  pigi-*.     .Most  n.  .all  the  nstoiiml- 
lllg.  low   puces  wM  >iiipiise  ytiii 
Tiiey  wiW    lion  Vim  how  Ici  s've  mcniy  and  how  rou  cin  affoid 
cieii tiling  Villi  w.Tiii. 


Friedman's  Great  Catalog: 

will  inteiest  lou  moie  than  nn\  story  or  liook  ' 
liead  (or  years,  and  IT  S  FItEE. 

THE  FinsT  thi.m;  fou  ydv  Tf>  no  til. 

right  now.   is  to  All  out  and  send  in  this  -l 
lag.      The   ritilngiie    will    aiiive    almost  N-f. 
know  It.     Whether  voii   need  an> thing  now 
send  lor  Una  liook  of  suriiiiscs      Voui   copi  I 
Waiting  for  .vnu.    i:ri  ||iis  tag  in  llie  next  m.ni 


5end  For  This  Bi^  Book-Now 


M.  FRIEDMAN  &  Co.  il 


261  Post  Street, 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE  BEST  FARM  PAPER 
ON  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 


A  Matter  of  Interest  to  Every  Farmer,  Orchardist,  Dairyman, 
Stockman,  Poultryman  and  Landowner  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


THE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  RATE  IS 

50c  a  Year  or  $1.00  for  Three  Years 

IT  was  only  after  feeling  the  pulse  of  Pacific  Coast  farmers  and  an  intimate 
study  of  rural  requirements  that  the  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  de- 
cided on  this  change  in  subscription  price.  The  new  price  is  a  standard- 
ization of  the  subscription  rate  of  Orchard  and  Farm  on  the  same  basis  with 
other  good  and  proven  farm  papers  in  the  Middle  West  and  Eastern  States, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  paper  for  farmers  and  producers  of  things  from  the 
soil.  Hereafter  it  will  be  bigger  and  better.  Other  improvements  that  will 
contribute  to  Orchard  and  Farm's  growth  and  popularity  will  be  added  con- 
tinuously. Its  splendid  development  during  the  past  year  will  be  carried 
forward  with  even  greater  vigor.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  and  keep  Orchard 
and  Farm  a  paper  that  any  man  on  a  California  and  Pacific  Coast  farm  or 
any  man  interested  in  agriculture  in  this  region  will  have  to  read  to  keep 
informed. 

Further  and  more  detailed  information,  special  offers,  etc.,  will  be  given 
on  request  by  letter  or  in  pcr.son. 


Made  for  people 
who  grow  things 


oTtd  R  A.  R  M 


Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


esTABi-iSMCo  te0» 

I  RRIGA.TION 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 

AND 

OWNERS 


Orchard  and  Farm 

keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  it  offers  you  co-opera- 
tion in  your  efforts  to 

Build 
Up 

Your 
Herd 

or  to  dispose  of  your  surplus 
stock.  Write  us  if  you  want 
this  co-operation  and  our 
knowledge  of  conditions  may 
prove  invaluable  to  you. 


Livestock  is  the  life  of  the 
farm.  Orchard  and  Farm  gives 
you  advice  in  every  issue  on 
its  care  and  management.  Turn 
to  the  livestock  pages  of  this 
issue  and  note  the  splendid  se- 
ries of  livestock  articles — the 
up-to-date  Pacific  Coast  fea- 
tures that  every  Western 
breeder  should  know.  If  you 
want  a  sample  sent  to  a  friend, 
write  for  it. 


Address 


Livestock  Department 

ORCHARD 
and  FARM 

HEARST  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Mule  in  History 


-By  Henry  Watterson^ 


In  nnr  lli<-  miili-  piny*  t^llli  lilicli  crrillt  thr  role  „t  KipllnK'K  (;iinicn 
Din.  Ill-  I*  ImiII>  riiKUi'il.  Ilr  lo  l>|jiM|ih<  iiiril.  Ilr  Ik  Ik-Iii  l>or<-il.  Ilnl  h<-  l« 
jiii^jl>M  (in  liiifid  t^lii'n  ft(-«*4l<'il,  mill  lie  in  iilt«ii>i»  nci-drd.  Miitfir  tnirkM  inn>- 
«<TV«-  thf  coliiiiin  In  thf  rrar,  nhftf  roiiilN  nri-  hard  nnd  Miiifinth.  but  the 
niiilr  niimt  lir  ilfiM-nilcd  iiiMin  In  tli<-  Ili-ld.  In  p4-a<'r  hr  In  iipiirtlvr.  Ill* 
hiiiniir  In  MoiiirlliiH-n  iiil»tiik«*n  f(ir  itpl  t<*f  iilncnN  i\lifn  hi*  kirkii  ji  ttrll- 
lili'niiltiic  fiirniiT  Into  Ji  priitrni'ti'd  Miijiitirn  fit  il  hiiNplliil  iir  iii*nd«  hln  hiiiiI 
Mk>   t^lniilnK  Inlii  tin*  lii>ri*nltrr  Mitli  hln  liod>-  mil  fJir  lirhlnd. 

Iliil  ulii-ii  II  coiiirH  Id  pifilInK  11  liiiid,  up  hill  or  on  tlii>  li*^i>l.  HiiliMlNltnic 
lipiin  II  llllillril  iiii'iiii.  filiii  Hlar\lliK  till-  vi-tiTlniirInn,  he  piilN  It  nil  over 
hbi  hiinilMiiiiiiT  null  iimrc  nrlwtiii'rntic  riiiiMln,  tlio  hiimr.  \\  hrrrvrr  the 
fiiiilliiu  iimtIh  (III*  ri-i|iilri*liii-n1ii  iif  nil  lilili'-liiiillcd  umil  thi*  iiiiili>  i*nn  k" 
nnd  In  iilllinu  lii  tiili-  hln  loud.  IIU  lilili-  In  IiiiikIi  iinil  iti-ulhrr  pruiif  nnd 
hln  r\|ii-i*tiini'>-  iif  ilfi*  In  hluhiT  Ihnn  tlint  iif  u  thomiiichlirrd. 

I'.li-i'lrli-lt.v  ri-ilrvi-d  thi-  niiili-  of  tho  timk  of  iiiillInK  «treet  rnm.  In- 
vi-nllvi-  KrnliiM  him  priivldrd  nn  clri-trli-  Hiilintltiiti'  for  hini  on  (lir  ton-path 
lilonK  till-  riiiiniiin  riinni,  'I'lii-  tri-iiiliiilii  In  llo«v  rlili-lly  iinf-ii  nn  n  ilKiin-  of 
HiM-iM'li.  W  liiTi-  thi-  Iny-  of  till-  Innil  In  riKlit  inori-  or  imM  ploM'InK  Ih  iloni- 
liy  trnrlorx.  lint  tlii-ro  In  ntlll  |ili-nty  of  »ork  for  thr  ninlr  tn  do.  It  in 
hln  proud  dlatlni'tlon  to  i-ont  ni-iirly  on  nim-h  nii  n  mniill  niitoniohllr.  Ill' 
«iiK  pi-rhiipK  m-vi-n  thoiiiannd  ^rnrii  old  «hi'n  Ihr  nutoniolillr  «nii  Invi-ntrd. 
Ill-  Ik  IiiiIII  on  (hi-  orltclniil  niodi-l.  Hi-  hnK  thi-  Knini-  li-ndi-ni-y  to  hni-kdrr 
(hilt  Hindi-  l(  rUkv  to  Ktnrt  hliii  «hi-n  \Ii-»nndi-r  Ki-t  out  iii'roKK  thi-  t;nnBi-K, 
"hrn  liiinnlluil  i-ronHi-il  thi-  \lpN.  «hi-n  (  hnrli-K  Mnrtl-I  douhip  i-roKKi-d  the 
floorK.  tthi-n  WnKhln-Jdin  i-roKni-d  thr  llrlnwnri-  nnd  whi-n  a  farmer  boy 
trird  to  i-roKK  ii  hi^oIIi-ii  i*ri-i*k  In  thr  liiKt  fri-Khi-t. 

\ltlionich  hi-  Ik  Koiiii-tlmi-M  liifi-rnni,  thi-  miili-  Ik  i-trrnnl. 


ANSWERS  FOR  FAR.M  PROHLE.MS 
EDITORIAL 

(  K.nKNT  l,IM\(J  FOR  SEPARATOR  HOI  SE 
l,IVESTO(  K  AT  TIIK  PANAMA-PACIFH  EXPOSITION 
now  TIIK  EXPOSITION  WILL  HELP  CALIFORNIA 
now  IOWA  KKKKOS  ORAFT  IIORSKS 
OKSI  RIPTION  OF  WOltLO'S  RK( ORI)  COW 
l  AKIFORMA  ASPE(  TS  OF  THE  BREEDS 
HI'ILDIMJ  A  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

IIO(J  CnOLKRA  A\D  SWI>K  BRKEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AIJRK  I  LTI  RAL  MKKTIMJS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

THE  RKHIT  SIXE  FOR  A  SILO 

KMMINATION  OF  I  NPRODICTIVE  FOWLS 

K(i(M,AVI>(J  rONTEST  AT  THE  EiXPOSITION 

HELP  I>  .MARKKTIMJ  EGGS 

REASONS  FOR  <  APOMZING  FOWLS 

KPISTLKS  OF  AN  AI  TOMOBILE  TO  ITS  MAKES 

TIIK  IIOrSKHOLn  KXCIIANGE 

QI  KER  THINGS  ABOUT  QI  EER  FISH 

rSKFI  L  AND  I  P-TO-DATK  PATTERNS 

TIIK  BIRD  THAT  TOLD  ITS  NAME 

AVHAT  SILK  WORMS  WILL  DO 
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FISH 

Meat  Meal 
for  Poultry 

We  guarantee : 

-|  — lli-t(t-r  f-KK  rrnnltK  thaa  frMi 
nn>   brand  of  "brrf  mrrupm.'^ 

2  — ''""'tlii-l)  BO  SKh  Hator  la 
i-KKK  or  inrat  of  I,lrt1«   ii-il  nn  H. 

^  — \i,ttr  i,t  (he  111  'ri.nhlea 
(bn(    many    -be,  f-nnim*, 

— l.o»»rr   mortni  . hraa 

fril  to  fori-e  a  blt;li  i  k  prnilae. 
lion. 

K  — Hnby  i-hlf-ka  thrive  OB  It;  (hey 
ilon'l  dir.  aa  they  oftra  do  aa 
-lii-i-f  KerapK.*^ 

PETALUMA 

lionKht    .VKI.(K»0    Iba.    ianlde   of  aix 
monlhK  nnd  Ik  non  buylBK 
lb*.  muBthiy. 

"Pacific  Pioneer" 

(RrKM  Trade  Mark) 
\%  rite  for  fri-e  Knnipir  prirea  um4 
feedInK  ti-Kt  reporlK. 

Western  Tallow  Co. 

Dept.  M.  10  Bralp  St. 

**nn    Fran<*|M<>o»   .    -    .     -    -  CaL 


Orchard  and  Farm 

BRINGS 
RESULTS 

The  experience  of  one  of  our 
Classified  Advertisers,  told  in 
his  letter  below,  may  help  oth- 
ers who  have  something  to  sell 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

San  Francisco,  Cat 
Gentlemen — Our  small  ad  in  tl 
classified    department  surely 
bringing  us  results,  and  we  find 
one  of  the  best  advertising  rat 
diums  on  the  Coast. 

Yours  for  success, 
CALDWELL  BROS. 
Los  Angeles  County. 


Write  us  for  costs,  etc.,  or  a«k 
for  suggestions  as  to  how  you  can 
advertise   cheapest   and   most  t 
fectively  in  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Address 
Advertising  Department 

ORCHARD 
and  FAkM 

HEARST  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 
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How  to  Get  Water  Into  the  Soil 


The  problems  of  irrigation  are 
any.  One  that  is  the  most  funda- 
ental  of  all,  though  more  often  5g- 
jred  than  thought  of,  is  the  penetra- 
jn  of  irrigation  water  into  the  soil. 

is  amazing  how  little  thought  or 
vestigation  is  given  this  matter  by 
16  large  majority  of  farmers.  It 
ould  seem  the  most  natural  thing 
the  world  to  investigate  to  see  how 
ep  irrigation  water  goes  mto  the  _ 
)il,  but  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  ' 
:tually  finds  out  about  it.  As  a  mat- 
r  of  fact  few  people,  especially  with 
jmping  plants,  have  much  idea  about 
le  depth  of  water  they  put  on,  but 
lat  would  not  matter  if  they  knew 
3W  deep  the  water  went,  for  then 
ley  would  be  sure  to  put  on  enough 
id  not  too  much. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
veen  sandy  soils  and  heavy  soils, 
ir  irrigation  water  is  likely  to 
lost  by  seepage  in  sandy  soils, 
hile  in  heavy  soils  it  is  much  more 
-obable  that  the  water  does  not  go 
ilf  as  deep  as  the  irrigator  expects, 
anywhere  near  as  deep  as  it 
lould. 

Even  in  sandy  soils  moisture  pene- 
ation  often  is  less  than  expected, 
;  was  shown  by  the  experience  of 
ie  of  the  most  successful  peach 
en  of  Selma.  Ground  water  stood  at 
feet,  the  district  being  sandy  and 
rigated  from  canals.  Being  a  good 
.rmer,  he  decided  that  the  roots 
ere  not  getting  sufficient  moisture, 
id  as  canal  water  ran  short  early  in 
le  summer,  he  installed  a  pumping 
lant  and  gave  the  trees  what  he 
lought  was  a  good  drink.  Having 

profitable  curiosity,  he  dug  down 
nd  found  the  soil  moist  about 
et,  according  to  our  memory  of  the 
ise,  so  gave  them  another  big  irri- 
ition,  with  results  entirely  satis- 
ictory. 

Clearly  in  heavy  soils,  where  water 
aturally  sinks  in  much  more  slowly, 
anditions  would  be  very  much  worse 
lan  this.  People  flood  hard  land, 
tting  the  water  stand  for  perhaps 
t  to  48  hours  and  feel  highly  pleased 
ith  the  good  work,  not  knowing 
lat  the  water  might  not  have  sunk 
own  more  than  eight  inches  or  a 
)ot.  Where  furrows  become  silted 
is  about  as  bad,  as  clay  and  silt  is 
sed  on  irrigating  canals  just  to  pre- 
ent  loss  of  water  by  seepage. 

Factors  Affecting  Penetration. 
The  depth  that  water  will  sink  into 
le  soil  depends  upon  a  number  of 
lings.  Naturally  light  soil  will  take 
ater  better  than  naturally  heavy  soil, 
hich  is  the  one  rule  most  apparent 
3  everybody. 

A  good  supply  of  humus  or  vege- 
ible  matter  in  the  soil  is  another 
ling  of  prime  importance,  for  water 

ill  sink  into  soil  containing  lots  of 
egetable  matter  far  quicker  and  bet- 
:r  than  into  a  dead  soil.  The  rea- 
ons  for  this  given  in  detail  would 
early  fill  a  paper,  but  the  fact  is  so 
pparent  when  a  person  stops  to 
link  of  it  that  there  is  no  need  to 
much  more  about  it. 
1  lie  fact,  however,  is  of  prime 
ractical  importance,  developing  as 
ig  a  demand  for  manure,  cover 
■■'ips,     tree     prunings     and  other 


forms  of  organic  matter  as  can 
be  supplied  Common  cultivation 
methods  particularly  develop  this  de- 
mand by  destroying  humus  more  on 
irrigated  soils  in  certain  respects  than 
on  dry-farmed  soils,  provided  the  lat- 
ter   have    fair    amounts    of  rainfall. 


itself  and  forms  the  impervious  plow 
sole  or  irrigation  hardpan,  found 
both  on  irrigation  orchards  and  grain 
farms,  the  process  of  formation  being 
approximately  the  same  whether 
formed  by  irrigation  or  without  it. 
A  leading  factor  in  making  plow- 


Concrete    Irrigating    System    on    Rich    Glenn    County  LantL 


Continual  cultivation  kills  the  humus 
on  top.  We  irrigate  and  then  we 
have  to  cultivate,  stirring  the  top 
four  inches  or  so  thoroughly,  break- 
ing it  into  small  particles,  letting  the 
sun  strike  it  fairly,  drying  it  out  and 
heating  it  up.  The  cultivation  is  a 
necessity  under  the  conilitions  and 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged, unless  perhaps  a  straw 
mulch  or  a  cover  crop  can  be  pro- 
vided, but  nevertheless  it  wears  out 
the  humus  and  consequently  increases 
the  difficulty  with  which  water  pene- 
trates. 

These  stirred  soil  particles,  losing 
the  protecting  power  of  the  humus, 
change  in  physical  characteristics  and 
certain  cementing  material  either 
prevents  the  water  from  sinking 
down,  or  washes  down  a  few  inches 


sole,  whatever  way  it  is  formed,  is 
the  lack  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil.  Where  a  good  supply  of  manure 
is  applied  or  natural  vegetation 
abundant  such  conditions  are  less 
likelj^  to  occur. 

How  This  Is  Overcome. 
That  such  conditions  are  overcome 
by  getting  vegetable  matter  into  the 
soil  is  easily  seen.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing citrus  growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia two  years  ago  thought  he 
would  use  more  manure  and  work  it 
in  better,  so  he  gave  his  grove  a 
heavy  application  of  manure  and 
worked  it  in  with  a  spading  harrow, 
wliich  is  a  disc  harrow  with  long 
blades.  Following  this  it  took  the 
water  just  twice  as  long  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  furrow  as  it  did  before,  for 


the  water  sank  in  deeper,  quicker  and 
better. 

Another  most  effective  way  of  rem- 
edying such  conditions,  when,  possi- 
ble, is  growing  alfalfa  or  other  deep- 
rooted  plants.  This  serves  two  pur- 
poses. First,  it  adds  vegetable  mat- 
ter; second,  the  roots  make  channels 
into  the  soil  which  the  water  can  fol- 
low down  easily.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  on  heavy  soil  water 
sinks  into  alfalfa  very  much  quicker  - 
when  the  alfalfa  is  well  established 
than  before  the  alfalfa  was  planted. 
One  cannot,  of  course,  grow  alfalfa 
in  orchards  unless  the  irrigation  sup- 
plies are  sufficient  for  both  the  al- 
falfa and  the  trees,  but  where  water 
is  sufficient  for  both  a  number  of 
leading  citrus  growers  are  coming  to 
believe  that  in  growing  alfalfa  lies  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  having 
a  plentiful  supply  of  humus  in  the 
soil  and  getting  the  water  down 
properly.  Anything  that  will  supply 
lots  of  vegetable  matter  through  the 
soil  is  highly  beneficial  in  many  ways. 
Subsoiling  and  Adobe  Cracks. 

Subsoiling  is  another  method  by 
which  the  soil  is  helped  a  great  deal, 
and  irrigation  water  sinks  in  nicely. 
The  subsoiler  cracks  the  soil  some 
distance  from  it,  not  only  making  a 
path  for  the  water  its  own  width,  but 
leaving  cracks  extending  out  from  it, 
being  good  in  other  ways  than  break- 
ing up  the  plowsole.  In  fact,  sub- 
soiling  is  highly  advantageous  in  both 
orchard  and  old  grain  field.  It  should 
be  much  more  commonly  practiced 
and  is  becoming  more  popular  every 
year.  It  is  particularly  beneficial  on 
heavy  alfalfa  land  that  has  been  pas- 
tured, being  superior  to  the  ordinary 
surface  cultivation,  which  is  a  fine 
thing  itself. 

An  interesting  comparison  comes 
in  between  subsoiling  and  the  heavy 
cracks  in  adobe.  The  tenderfoot  sees 
the  adobe  cracks  and  hugs  himself  to 
think  of  the  ease  with  which  water 
will  penetrate.  It  surely  runs 
through  the  cracks,  but  you  dig  down 
into  hard  adobe  after  water  has  been 
standing  for  a  full  day  and  there 
will  be  dry  soil  four  inches  down,  un- 
less the  adobe  was  well  cultivated, 
well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter, 
or  slightly  damp  before  irrigation,  for 
water  will  sink  into  slightly  moist 
soil  much  quicker  than  into  bone-dry 
soil.  In  exactly  similar  fashion  the 
water  follows  the  cracks,  but  don't 
get  more  than  a  couple  of  inches 
from  them,  and  the  land  after  irriga- 
tion has  a  surface  of  wet  soil,  streaks 
of  wet  soil  through  it.  and  the  rest 
is  about  as  dry  as  ever.  Understand, 
however,  that  with  good  tilth,  sub- 
soiling,  plenty  vegetable  matter,  or 
where  there  is  a  good  stand  of  al- 
falfa or  such  crop,  the  water  will 
sink  in  properly,  and  heavy  soil  is 
rich,  durable  and  deservedly  well 
thought  of.  The  idea  is  simply  to  get 
vegetable  matter  into  it  and  to  use 
other  means  to  see  that  the  water 
sinks  down. 

Dry  Top— Dry  Subsoil. 

There  are  two  unfortunate  condi- 
tions that  may  develop  on  irrigated 
land  with  too  little  irrigation.  One 
is  where  the  top  soil  has  dried  out 
until  the  trees  or  plants  get  no  good 
(Continued  on  Page  Two). 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Right  Time  to  Pick  Raisins  Cherries  on  the  Sacramento  River 


It  seeined  to  the  department  of 
viticulture  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia some  time  ago  a  peculiar  thing 
that  despite  the  great  importance  of 
our  raisin  industry,  nothing  had  ever 
been  done  to  determine  just  the  stage 
of  ripeness  at  which  raisin  grapes 
(Muscats)  ought  to  be  picked  in  order 
to  give  the  best  results.  Therefore 
Prof.  Frederick  T.  Bioletti,  head  of 
the  department,  conducted  some  sys- 
tematic work  on  this  matter  with  re- 
sults that  should  be  of  extreme  inter- 
est and  high  value  to  every  grower 
of  raisin  grapes  in  California. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  work 
was  as  follows:  Rows  of  vines  were 
taken  in  a  vineyard  as  uniform  as 
possible  in  nature  and  production,  so 
that  different  results  from  different 
parts  of  the  experiment  would  be  due 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  experiment 
itself,  not  to  any  variation  in  the 
vines.  From  these  rows  the  grapes 
were  picked  at  different  times,  ap- 
proximately one  week  apart  through 
the  raisin  season,  the  grapes  being 
weighed,  also  the  raisins,  and  the 
quality  of  the  latter  judged  by  ex- 
perts at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Picking  was  done  as  early  as  the 
grapes  were  ready  to  make  raisins 
of  passable  quality,  and  continued  as 
long  as  was  considered  possible,  the 
regular  picking  for  the  raisin  district 
commencing  later  than  the  experi- 
ment started  and  being  completed 
quite  a  bit  before  the  last  picking  in 
the  experiment  was  over. 

As  was  seen  from  the  following 
table,  the  amount  of  raisins  secured 
from  different  pickings  increased  con- 
tinually from  start  to  finish,  that  is, 
the  later  the  picking,  the  greater  the 
weight  of  raisins  secured.  Likewise 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  later  the  pick- 
ing, the  greater  amount  of  sugar, 
though  the  weight  increased  even 
more  than  the  sugar  did.  The  grapes 
also  can  be  seen  to  have  dried  down 
very  much  heavier  toward  the  end 
than  toward  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  first  picking  particularly 
resulting  in  a  heavy  loss  of  weight. 
While  the  quality  of  the  late  picked 
raisins  was  superior  to  the  early 
raisins,  that  of  those  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season  was  best  of  all, 
though  there  is  a  qualification  to  this. 
The  gross  income  was  greater  for  the 
latest  picking  than  for  any  others,  and 
the  net  income  also,  which  is  the 
thing  that  counts  with  the  individual. 

An  important  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  length  of  the  drying  sea- 
son, as  rains  become  more  probable 
the  later  the  season  becomes,  and  as 
it  takes  ^ery  much  more  time  to  dry 
grapes  late  in  the  fall  than  earlj^  the 
grape  grower  runs  a  risk  by  holding 
his  grapes  on  the  vines  as  long  as 
he  might  want  to  do  considering  the 
weight  of  raisins  secured.  However 
there  is  this  about  it,  the  gain  in 
weight  is  so  much  that  it  would  pay 
the  grower,  according  to  Prof.  Bio- 
letti's  statement  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
convention,  where  these  results  were 
made  public,  to  build  a  drying  plant 
for  emergencies.  It  would  not  always 
have  to  be  used,  and  likewise  excep- 
tionally early  rains  might  make  it 
highly  desirable  even  with  ordinary 
picking. 

Another  excellent  thing  about  late 
picking  is  that  it  would  give  the  grow- 
er a  much  longer  season  than  he  is 
accustomed  to  and  he  could  run  with 
a  smaller  crew  of  men.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  pick  all  late,  but  a 
crew  of  pickers  could  start  about  the 
time  that  picking  now  is  at  its  height 
or  .'^till  later,  for  grapes  then  would 
make  a  big  tonnage  and  the  quality 
would  be  good. 

Prof.  Bioletti  states  that  the  time 
for  picking  the  greater  part  of  the 
raisins  under  present  methods  is  be- 
tween what  was  the  second  and  third 
picking  in  the  experiments.  Although 
calendar  dates  are  given,  this  refer- 
ence is  more  to  the  quality  of  the 


rais4ns  rather  than  any  exact  date,  for 
what  is  the  right  condition  of  pick- 
ing one  season  may  be  a  little  too 
early  or  a  little  too  late  another. 

The  quick  curing  of  the  early  picked 
grapes  was  evidently  due  to  two 
things,  one  the  greater  temperatures 


.'\lthough  the  cherry  orchards  of 
the  Sacramento  river  are  not  widely 
known,  the  cherry  crop  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  sometimes  the  earliest,  of 
California  and  the  orchards  are  very 
profitable. 

The  first    full     box    of  cherries 


in  harvesting  the  crop.  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, for  example,  on  his  acre  and  a 
half  orchard  has  kept  50  pickers  busy 
at  one  time. 

The  trees  are  mostly  located  close 
to  the  levees  on  deep  loam  with  a 
fair  depth  to  ground  water.  When 
necessary  they  arc  irrigated  from  the 
river,  thus  not  suffering  from  drouth 
and  this  year  are  no  more  trouhl 
from  die  back  than  in  normal  ye;.; 
while    most    cherry    orchards  el- 
where  have  been  hard  hit. 

The  cherries,  especially  early  ui 
the  season,  run  rather  small,  hut  the 
quality  is  excellent  and  the  price 
such  as  to  justify  the  planting  of 
cherries  wherever  suitable  locations 
can  be  found. 

The  accompanying  illustration, 
though  showing  an  orchard  much 
farther  up  the  river,  close  to  Yuba 
City  in  fact,  indicates  the  vigor  and 
health  of  river  orchards.  It  was 
taken  on  March  19,  1914.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  finer  looking 
orchard.  It  is  also  hard  to  find  any 
any  orchard  paying  like  a  good 
cherry  orchard. 


Giblln  Brothers'  Ckerry  Orchard  at  Yuba  City  Thia  Spring. 


of  the  early  season  which  .would  nat- 
turally  make  quick  drying;  the  other 
the  smaller  percentage  of  sugar,  for 
the  greater  amount  of  sugar,  the  slow- 
er drying  would  normally  be.  The 
much  greater  amount  that  late  raisins 
dried  down  was  probably  due  to  dry- 
ing slightly  on  the  vines,  though  the 
weight  of  raisins  secured  shows  con- 
clusively that  there  was  an  important 
clear  gain  in  weight.  As  can  be  seen, 
raisins  picked  early  dried  down  more 
than  4  to  1,  while  late  picked  raisins 
dried  down  as  little  as  3  to  1.  It 
shows  that  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
raisin  drying  is  too  high. 

Although  long  curing  makes  some- 
what more  labor  than  quick  curing, 
the  extra  labor  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  weight.  It  cost,  for  ex- 
ample, 2.8  cents  per  pound  to  produce 
the  first  picked  raisins,  including  in- 
terest, taxes,  all  vineyard  work,  etc. 
The  cost  decreased  continually  to 
about  2.4  cents  for  mid  season  raisins, 
and  to  only  2.2  cents  a  pound  for  the 
late  picked  raisins.  The  gross  returns, 
figured  on  an  acre  basis,  like  all  the 
experiment,  was  $72.74  for  early 
picked  raisins,  but  $110.40  for  late 
picked,  more  than  half  as  much  again. 
Net  returns  advanced  from  $31.6.5  per 
acre  to  $01.80  per  acre,  nearly  twice  as 
much. 

Qualitj'  was  determined  by  taking 
the  raisins  to  a  number  of  experts  in 
handling  commercial  raisins,  without 
telling  them  anything  about  the 
method  of  production.  Each  judged 
each  lot  of  raisins  as  compared  with 
what  he  thought  was  perfection  and 
the  different  opinions  averaged  up 
with  the  results  shown.  The  lot  scor- 
ing 98  plus  represented  the  standard 
raisin  of  the  present  day  at  its  best. 
Many  raisins  are  picked  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as 
these,  which  possibly  influenced  the 
judgment  of  the  experts  slightly,  the 
raisins  naturally  being  typical  of  the 
best  found  on  the  market.  Perhaps 
if  the  average  picking  was  a  little 
later,  the  standard  would  change  so 
that  they  would  like  the  later  raisin 
best. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  experiment 
was  that  the  raisins  were  also  sub- 


shipped  out  of  the  State  this  year 
was  grown  by  E.  A.  Gammon  of 
Hood,  Sacramento  county,  who  has 
the  distinction  of  having  shipped  out 
the  earliest  cherries  several  years. 
This  box  was  shipped  April  9  and 
was  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  $50.  The 
second  box  brought  $45,  the  third 
$30,  and  so  on  down  to  $10,  after 
which  prices  dropped  to  a  moderate 
figure.  Shipping  continued  until  the 
middle  of  May. 

A  notable  fact  about  cherry  grow- 
ing on  this  part  of  the  Sacramento 
river  is  that  all  the  cherry  orchards 
are  extremely  small,  averaging  little 
over  an  acre  in  extent.  The  small 
size  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing just  the  right  location,  also  to 
the   great  amount  of  labor  required 

mitted  to  a  number  of  individuals  to 
find  the  desirability  from  a  table 
standpoint.  .Alter  testing  these  raisnis, 
all  without  exception  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  latest  picked  raisins  and 
went  down  without  a  break  in  order 
of  picking  to  care  least  for  the  earliest 
picked  lot.  -Although  in  commercial 
quality  the  late  raisins  fell  below  the 
mid-season  raisins,  as  seen  from  the 
table,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
some  packers  favored  the  latest  picked 
raisins,  thus  indicating  a  high  com- 
mercial merit  provided  the  trade  was 
educated  to  the  change.  The  gain  in 
eating  quality,  accompanying  good 
gain  in  weight  and  a  commercial  qual- 
ity that  would  be  very  welcome  to  the 
trade  in  the  course  of  time  opens  very 
favorable  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. 

One  thing  is  shown  conclusively, 
that  early  picking  means  a  big  loss  in 
weight  and  a  big  loss  in  quality. 
Building  a  drier  should  be  a  line  in- 
surance and  be  paid  for  rapidly,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  later 
drying  should  be  attempted. 

 August   —Sept — 

Time   picked..       15  23  30  S  28 

Days   dn  ing. .       13  H  n  21  26 

Siigir  pet               21  23.9  25.5  2fi.S  28.8 

Pounds   snipes  6.906  7.471  6.7SO  f..s40  7.176 

rounds   raisins  1,064  1,»«0  2.000  2.::(lO  2372 

Ratio                     4.13  3.S(I  3.39  .'Lll  3.00 

Qualitv                 R7.5  92.5  9S.8  «7..">  98.1 

Onit                       2.8  2.5  2.4  •.'.3  2J 

Grow  returns. $72  74  $91.23  ffifi.m  $107.2.'>  $lie.40 

Net    returns.  .$31.36  ^5.62  $ol..38  $57.!I2  $61.80 


GETTING  WATER  INTO  SOIL 

(Continued  from  Pace  Une). 

from  it,  life  being  sustained  by  the 
deep  roots  going  down  into  clay  that 
is  always  moist,  or  into  deep  subsoil 
of  any  kind.  The  other  is  where  the  , 
ground  has  dried  out  all  the  way 
down,  but  the  irrigator  is  very  happy 
on  account  of  a  top  foot  or  so  of 
moist  soil,  not  thinking  of  conditinii- 
further  down. 

Take  the  first  condition,  a  dry  i. 
soil,    when    possibly    the    trees  are 
green  and  do  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
fering from  moisture.    The  greatest 
number  of  feeding  roots  are  usually! 
in  the  top  four  or  five  feet,  thouc'i 
other  roots  will  go  much  deeper.  ! 
digging  a  hole  it  will  be  found  oi; 
that    some    roots    go    away  down,, 
though  they  are  few. 

Clearly  when  the  top  five  feet  lack 
moisture  the  roots  therein  can  do 
notliing  to  feed  the  tree.  At  the 
same  time  the  deep  roots  pull  up 
moisture  from  below,  keeping  the 
tree  green  and  apparently  thrifty. 
The  owner  sees  the  green  leaves  and 
is  contented,  though  actually  the  tree 
is  only  holding  its  own  and  is  getting 
very  little  plant  food  and  gaining  lit- 
tle strength  for  new  buds. 

Moisture  in  the  top  four  or 
feet  would  send  up  both  food  am 
moisture  and   the   tree   would  havt 
actually  just  that  much  more  time  fot 
growth.    The    fact    deserves    to  b< 
driven  into  every  fruit  grower's  mind 
that  he  is  missing  just  that  much  o  ; 
the  season  when  he  lets  his  top  soi 
dry  out  and  the  subsoil  supply  th«] 
moisture  to  keep  the  tree  green. 

l^'or  the  latter  condition  of  moisturtj 
on  top  and  none  below  little  can  Ix' 
said.     For  one  thing,  more  moisttirr 
is  lost  by  evaporation.     The  r 
are  drawn  to  the  surface  rather  • 
being  distributed   through  a  gxt 
depth,  where  they  would  have  n 
plant  food  and  be  better  able  to 
sist    drouth.     .Mways    the  irripato 
should  attempt  to  make  connection! 
between   top   and    bottom  moisturtj 
for  once  the  connection  is  made  i 
continues,   supplying  the   trees  will 
more  moisture  and  giving  the  root 
all  the  soil  to  feed  in. 

The  above  is  just  a  short  outlin 
of  a  big  subject.    If  anything  shonl 
be  emphasized  it  is  the  necessity  f 
knowing  just  how  far  irrigation  \\ 
docs  go  and  the  condition  of  thi  ■ 
before   irrigation,   too.     To   Lrcl  lli 
water  down,  good  tillage,  gm  '  irr 
gation  methods  and  lots  of  vigtt.il'' 
matter  are  required. 


To  get  water  into  the  soil  you  r 
ha\e  the  surface  of  the  groun  ' 
good  condition  when  the  rains  C' 
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Intensive  Beef  Farming  for  California 


•By  W.  M.  Carruthers 


•     production  of  beef  to  satisfy 
present  demand  seems  to  be  the 
tion   uppermost    with    the  men 
are  looking  to  agricultural  pur- 
:<s  a  business.  There  are  several 
-.,ns  for    this  change    from  the 
sent  methods  of  farming.  Farmers 
beginning   to   realize    that  beef 
be  raised  at  a  profit  on  high- 
ed  land.    Lack  of  profit  is  chang- 
farmers     from     their  present 
nlhod  of  farming.    Until  late  years 
^cver  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
rage  farmer  to  keep  any  books, 
since  the  advent  of  the  State  col- 
the  extension   service   of  the 
;iment    and    the    better  farm 
,  nxiical,  many  have    been   led  to 
t;e    up    these    more  busmess-like 
nthods  witli    the  result    that  they 
f,nd  out  that  they  were  not  getting 
a  much  from    their    farms    as  they 
ve  putting  in,  if  their  own  work 
v;  counted, 
iigricultural  scientists  have  of  re- 
cit  vears  been  giving  great  study  to 
dlrying  and  have  so  revolutionized 
tl  whole  industry  that  a  far  higher 
s  -idard  of  dairy  methods  than  ever 
b-ire  is  now  needed  if  full  success 
is  to  be  made.    This  is  due  to  the 
eater  cleanliness  demanded  and  the 
nre  kinds  of  inspection  required  and 
t'  higher  education  needed  to  pro- 
d  e  a  product  which   can  compete 
forably     with     the     other  dairy 
p  ducts  on  the  market. 

)airyii:g  at  its  best  is'  run  at  a 
l:  ?e  expense  and  while  a  greater  in- 
c  le  is  received  than  when  beef  is 
r  ;cd,  a  greater  per  cent  of  it  is 
a  orbed  bv  the  necessary  running 
e  enses.  The  cattle  require  more 
c  e:  there  are  more  demands  for  the 
verinary;  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
tt  there  is  more  disease.  Then 
t:re  is  the  marketing  of  the  dairy 
pduct,  so  that,  when  all  is  summed 
u  unless  a  man  has  an  exceptionally 
fi  herd  or  is  particularly  efficient  in 
h  methods  his  profits  are  small  at 
t  best  of  it. 

"hese  few  remarks  regarding  dairy- 
ii  are  not  made  to  discourage  the 
b  iness,  far  from  it.  This  article  is 
bng  written  for  the  purpose  of 
s  wing  that  if  science  had  advanced 
t'  production  of  beef  as  much  as  it 
h  dairying,  the  former  would  be  a 
p  fitable  business  without  the  many 
hdships  and  trials  that  the  dairy- 
nn  has  to  encounter.  The  one  is  a 
s  ;e  to  his  work  throughout  the  en- 
t  year,  the  other  is  practically 
f 

ilocd  is  the  demonstrated  essential 
ii profitable  feeding  cattle  and  is  to- 
d-  estimated  in  the  steer  at  a  tangi- 
b  dollars  and  cents'  value,  so  that 
b  eders  of  feeding  stock  add  from 
s  to  ten  dollars  per  head  to  the 
vue  of  their  calf  crop  by  the  use  of 
r  istered  bulls.    It  has  been  proven 
t  t  for  the  production  of  prime  beef 
a  the  earliest  age  the  pure-bred  bul- 
1  k  surpasses  all  others.    If  it  be  the 
f  der's  purpose  to  produce  profitably 
3  ipe  1,200-pound  steer  at  eighteen 
r  nths  or  a  ripe  L.'jOO-pound  steer  at 
t3  years,  the  pure  bred  for  this  pur- 
lie  is  unequaled.     There  is  not  a 
fughterer   in    this    country  whose 
t  timony  is  worth  having  who  will 
It  testify  to  the  superiority  of  pure- 
ed beef  when  ripened  between  the 
Jes  of  twelve  and  thirty  months. 
The    consumer    is    constantly  de- 
nnding  a  better  grade  of  beef.  This 
nans  a  carcass  from  which  can  be 
•t  a  great  deal  of  really  excellent 
:!at  besides    ribs   and   loin.  With 
:ch  a  stimulant  as  an  overwhelming 
mand  for  something   good,   it  is 
ly  natural  that  the  whole  impulse 
production  should  be  to  meet  that 
tnand  and  the  only  means  is  to  get 
near  pure  breds  as  possible. 
The  following  illustration  demon- 
rates  this  fact:    The  Armour  pack- 


ing house  in  Chicago  gave  the  kill  on 
a  steer  carcass  which  had  not  been 
registered,  but  came  out  of  a  bunch 
that  were  practically  pure  bred;  also 
on  a  native  medium  grade  of  a  fair 
quality  of  beef.  The  pure-bred  steer 
cost  $5.75  per  hundred,  live  weight; 
age  about  20  months;  weight,  1,250 
pounds;  762  pounds  dressed,  or  61 
per  cent;  fat  yield,  8  7-10  per  cent. 
The  grade  cost  $5.30  per  hundred,  live 


out,  only  to  leave  desolation  behind 
in  a  growth  of  weeds  that  nature 
alone  by  years  of  persistent  efifort  can 
clothe  again  with  grass  that  will  sus- 
tain the  herd  and  flock. 

The  growth  of  consumption  has 
overtaken  production.  Home  and 
exDort  demands  for  meats  are  in- 
creasing and  increasing. 

How  can  California  help  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  meat?     It  is 


Prize  Winniug   Sttc;-  That   Sold   for  50   Cents  a  Touud. 


weight;  age,  about  28  months;  live 
weight,  1,150  pounds;  dressed  weight, 
6G7  pounds,  or  58  per  cent;  fat  yield, 
7  per  cent.  The  important  point  of 
advantage  was  that  the  animal  20 
months  old  made  100  pounds  more 
than  the  animal  28  months  old  and 
brought  45  cents  per  hundred  more. 

From  the  butcher's  standpoint  the 
pure-bred  steer  will  cut  to  better  ad- 
vantage, and  it  goes  without  saying 


plain  to  thoughtful  minds  that  this 
can  be  done  by  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
The  permanent  policy  of  livestock  in 
intensified  beef  farming  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  economical  and 
effective  methods  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  to-day  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  intelligent 
men  to  acquire  affluence  not  equaled 
by  any  other  occupation  for  safety 


Grand  Champion  Carload  Steers  at  Portland  Union   Stock  Yards. 


that  the  consumer  will  be  better 
pleased. 

The  reasons  why  we  shall  never 
again  experience  the  glut  of  over- 
production of  cattle  in  this  country 
are  very  obvious.  Much  of  the  short 
grass  country  that  was  deemed  avail- 
able for  cattle  raising  has  proven 
utterly  profitless  for  the  purpose. 
The  farmer  has  occupied  every  useful 
valley  and  is  absorbing  the  water 
courses  for  irrigation.  Not  satisfied 
with  fencing  all  the  lands  really  avail- 
able for  farming,  he  has  stuck  his 
plow  into  sods  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  arid  land  which  have  starved  him 


and  minimiim  of  capital  required. 

To  produce  two  pounds  of  beef 
where  one  was  produced  before, 
under  conditions  now  securely  estab- 
lished in  California  (such  as  irriga- 
tion, alfalfa,  ensilage,  barley  and 
corn),  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the 
use  of  pure-bred  beef  cattle.  Like- 
wise we  a^e  compelled  to  use  the 
blood  of  our  improved  beef  breeds  to 
improve  the  ([uality  and  enhance  the 
value  of  beef.  Under  existing  matter- 
of-fact  conditions,  the  pure-bred  beef 
bull  of  to-day  is  numerous  enough  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are 
worthy  to  own   his   precious  blood. 


Under  like  treatment  he  costs  no 
more  to  raise  than  other  cattle,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  improve- 
ment makes  him  as  staple  an  article 
of  trade  as  a  feeding  steer.  There 
are  small  beef  raisers  to-day  whose 
simple  methods  of  keeping  and  rais- 
ing will  allow  them  to  pay  $200  for 
an  unrecorded  pure-bred  beef  cow; 
sell  the  calf  at  $50,  and  then  beat  the 
profits  of  any  ordinary  mercantile 
business  in  the  average  country 
town.  The  higher  prices  readily  ob- 
tained for  animals  more  carefully  and 
expensively  reared  readily  tend  to 
better  methods  and  yield  better 
profits. 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every 
beef  breeder  in  California  who  is 
raising  beef  on  high-priced  lands  to 
grow  pure-bred  steers,  as  they  can  be 
grown  just  as  cheaply  as  poor  grades. 
The  female  progeny  of  a  single  pure- 
bred cow  saved  to  replace  common 
sorts  will,  in  an  incredibly  short 
series  of  years,  stock  a  good-sized 
farm.  Tlie  female  increase  of  a  car- 
load of  pure-bred  cows  would  in 
twenty  years  overrun  the  capacity- of 
a  very  large  ranch.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  register  pure-bred  stock  for 
steer  pv '-poses,  and  a  herd  so  estab- 
lished on  generations  of  pure-blood 
will  surpass  any  grade. 

Each  breeder  and  feeder  of  pure- 
bred steers  should  try  and  build  up 
his  own  territory.  He  who  makes  a 
convert  to  the  use  of  pure-bred  blood 
and  places  it  in  new  hands  is  not 
only  a  benefactor  to  the  production 
of  good  beef,  but  is  a  public  bene- 
factor. _  The  successful  intensified 
beef  raisers  are  those  who  breed,  feed 
and  finish  the  cattle  on  their  own 
farms.  The  expenses  are  heavy  when 
breeders  sell  their  feeders  before  they 
are  finished.  The  hand  is  in  the 
pocket  all  the  time  for  something. 
The  permanency  of  this  wide  move- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  early 
maturing  high-class  steers  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demand  in  our 
State  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
way  each  breeder  and  feeder  works 
his  own  territory  along  community- 
lines.  It  may  be  that  community 
breeding  must  eventually  solve  this 
problem  so  the  consumer  can  actually 
see  his  beef  raised,  fed  and  killed,  or 
at  least  see  the  farm  on  which  this  is 
done  and  personally  know  the  owner. 
He  will  then  gladly  pay  a  few  cents 
more  than  market  price  for  a  good 
product  when  he  realizes  just  what 
his  neighbor  has,  a  price  which  is  as 
good  for  the  best  quoted  on  the  Chi- 
cago market. 

In  a  future_  aiticle  the  pure-bred 
steer  will  be  discussed  along  practical 
lines  from  the  day  of  his  birth  until 
he  reaches  the  block. 


SWINE    BREEDERS'  MEETING. 

The  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  at  its  annual  convention 
at  the  University  Farm  this  month 
(...cted  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington;  vice- 
president,  J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair; 
secretary-treasurer,  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  University  Farm;  di- 
rectors: C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills;  H. 
G.  Armstrong,  Woodland;  George 
Murphy,  Perkins;  Charles  N.  O'Dell, 
Modesto. 

The  association  asked  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  to  give  10  prizes 
on  hogs  raised  by  California  boys 
in  the  Pig  Raising  Contests  being 
started  by  the  University  Extension 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
also  asked  for  a  number  of  improve- 
ments at  the  State  Fair  and  indorsed 
the  bond  issue  to  be  voted  on  in  No- 
vember. Tlie  breed  associations  of 
the  country  were  also  urged  to 
exhibit  view  herds  at  the  Panama 
Exposition  next  year. 
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Prune  Harvesting  and  Curing 


-By  Fred  Millard,  Sec'y  Farmers'  Union,  Cal.  Division- 


Irrigation  Methods  for  Orange  Trees 


-By  W.  S.  Guilford,  Director  of  Agriculture,  S.  V.  I.  C- 


The  conditions  governing  the  har- 
vesting and  curing  of  the  prune  crop 
of  California  vary  according  to  the 
locality.  In  this  article  we  will  con- 
sider only  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  the 
variety  of  prune  known  as  the  French 
prune. 

The  harvesting  season  begins  about 
August  10,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  the  work  is  completed 
about  September  20.  In  the  foothill 
sections  the  work  commences  about 
one  week  or  ten  days  ahead,  and  in 
the  mountains  about  the  same  length 
of  time  later  than  the  above-men- 
tioned dates. 

Experience  has  taught  the  growers 
that  prunes  should  be  allowed  to  fully 
ripen,  and  drop  from  the  trees  in- 
stead of  being  picked  or  shaken  down, 
as  they  then  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  sugar,  and  consequently 
the  shrinkage  in  curing  is  less. 

During  the  heaviest  falling  period 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  going 
over  the  ground  and  picking  up  the 
fruit  twice  a  week.  Tliis,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  a  large  orchard,  or 
scarcity  of  help,  is  impossible,  but 
■whenever  possible,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  better  quality  of  fruit  is  ob- 
tained, for  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground  too  long,  the  hot  sun  will 
burn  the  fruit  on  one  side  and  make 
the  skin  tough  and  hard  to  cut. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  being 
picked,  the  prunes  are  hauled  to  the 
dipping  tank,  where  they  go  through 
the  process  of  being  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  two  pounds  of  98  per  cent  lye 
or  caustic  soda,  to  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  solution  should 
be  kept  constantly  boiling  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

Late  in  the  season  as  the  fruit  be- 
comes tough,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  solution  stronger. 

They  are  immediately  thrown  from 
the  dipping  basket  into  a  tank  of 
rinsing  water,  or  directly  into  a  hop- 
per, from  which  they  are  emptied  on 
the  trays,  and  conveyed  to  the  dry- 
ing ground  either  with  a  team  and 
truck  or  with  the  small  field  cars. 

The  object  of  this  dipping  process 
is  to  cut  the  skin  and  enable  the  fruit 
to  cure  without  becoming  burned  in 
the  sun,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  usually  very  hot. 

After  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  fruit  should 
be  stirred  on  the  trays.  The  best  tool 
for  this  purpose  is  the  old  fashioned 
wooden  rake,  made  famous  by  Maud 
Muller. 

When  the  fruit  is  about  three- 
fourths  dried,  it  should  be  stacked  up 
by  placing  one  tray  above  another, 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  air  to 
draw  through  the  pile.  In  this  man- 
ner the  fruit  will  be  properly  cured 
instead  of  being  dried  down  too  hard. 
The  drying  of  the  fruit  too  hard  is  to 
be  avoided  as  well  as  not  sufficient 
drying,  for  if  it  becomes  too  hard  it 
loses  its  flavor  and  becomes  unpala- 
table, and  no  amount  of  later  process- 
ing by  the  packer  will  restore  it. 

The  length  of  time  required  for 
this  finishing  process  depends,  of 
course,  upon  weather  conditions. 
After  being  taken  from  the  trays  the 
fruit  is  dumped  into  bins,  where  it 
goes  through  the  sweating  process 
and  is  then  ready  to  be  packed  for 
the  market. 

A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of 
growers  sold  their  fruit  green  to  men 
•who  made  a  business  of  buying  and 
curing  it.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
order  to  pet  the  best  returns  from 
the  money  invested  in  their  orchards, 
it  is  far  better  to  do  their  own  dry- 
ing, thereby  retaining  the  extra  profit 
made  by  the  driers. 

The  equipment  used  in  drying  when 
once  installed  lasts  for  many  years, 
and  consists  of  a  dipper,  hopper  and 
shaker,  and  the  necessary  number  of 
trays,  which  will  run  about  twenty- 


five  to  one  green  ton  of  fruit.  Of 
course,  in  an  ordinary  season  these 
trays  will  be  used  two  or  three  times 
during  the  harvesting  period,  but  as 
California  is  noted  for  unusual 
seasons  it  will  be  well  to  have  some 
extra  trays  on  hand  with  which  to 


(Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  problem  of 
getting  water  into  hard  (or  heavy) 
soil.  The  finishing  touch  to  this  is 
given  in  the  following  description  of 
how  proper  irrigation  methods  were 
used  on  a  Sacramento  valley  citrus 


Prune  Dipplnt;  and  Drrlng  on  Millard  RancU,  I. us  Oato.x. 


cover  the  fruit  in  case  of  wet  weather. 

The  most  common  type  of  dipper 
used  in  this  locality  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  and  costs 
complete,  including  hopper  and 
shaker,  about  $125.  This  may  seem 
like  a  large  expense  to  the  grower, 
with  but  a  few  tons  of  fruit  to  handle, 
but  it  is  a  great  factor  in  saving  time 
and  labor,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions these  two  items  should  be  seri- 
ously considered.  If  a  man  is  handy 
with  tools,  he  can  easily  make  his 
own  hopper  and  shaker,  and  do  all 
necessary  work  in  setting  up  the 
dipping  tank,  as  the  firms  making  this 
machinery  furnish  blue  prints  and  de- 
tails for  doing  the  work. 

The  illustration  also  shows  the 
stjde  of  trays  and  cars  used.  These 
trays  are  three  feet  wide  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  are  made  with  sawed 
redwood  shakes  and  Oregon  pine 
sides  and  ends.  They  cost  about  40c 
each  in  the  shook.  It  costs  about  3 
cents  to  make  them  up. 

With  the  style  of  dipper  shown, 
three  men  can  easily  handle  three 
tons  of  green  fruit  in  two  hours.  This 
includes  dippmg  the  fruit  and  spread- 
ing the  trays  on  the  drying  ground. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration  two  men 
usually  do  the  work,  but  in  this 
instance  the  good  house  wife  lent  her 
assistance  in  loading  the  trays  on  the 
cars  ready  for  the  dry  ground. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  work  of 
harvesting  the  prune  crop  is  the  pick- 
ing the  fruit  from  the  ground.^  Tliis 
is  done  in  many  cases  by  families  tak- 
ing the  contract  and  using  the  whole 
family,  thereby  enabling  them  to  lay 
aside  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  furnish  many  of  the  necessities 
and  some  pleasures  for  the  coming 
winter  months.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
school  children  and  students  in  the 
nearby  colleges  provide  funds  for 
their  tuition  in  this  manner. 


The  enlarged  crayon  of  dad  as  a 
young  man  is  not  always  such  as  to 
impress  the  children  with  their 
father's  youthful  handsomeness. 


The  man  who  thinks  bad  roads  are: 
a  necessity  should  think  again. 


grove  to  restore  excellent  conditions 
that  improper  irrigation  had  de- 
stroyed. This  is  part  of  an  address 
delivered  by  W.  S.  Guilford,  director 
of  agriculture  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Irrigation  Company,  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  Davis. — 
Editor.) 

In  our  orange  grove  at  Orland — 
which  is  on  heavy  clay  soil — in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  heavier  soil  in 
the  valley — it  had  been  the  practice 
for  years,  whenever  it  was  irrigated 
at  all,  to  flood  the  land. 

After  Government  water  was  avail- 
able three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
flooded  every  10  days  or  two  weeks 
and  cultivated  between  irrigations. 
This  practice  was  gradually  breaking 
down  the  granular  structure  of  the 
soil  and  burning  out  the  humus  and 
vegetable  matter  and  after  the  first 
irrigation  after  we  purchased  the 
place  in  June,  1912,  T  could  find  no 
place  in  the  orchard  where  it  was 
possible  to  stick  a  spade,  or  even  ta 
dig  without  a  pick,  over  nine  inches 
into  the  soil. 

For  the  next  irrigation  we  plowed 
four  furrows  between  the  rows,  made 
head  ditches  and  controlled  the  water 
into  the  furrows  through  lath  boxes. 
The  soil  was  so  hard  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  plow  the  furrows, 
it  being  necessary  to  go  through  two 
and  three  times  with  the  plow  before 
they  could  be  opened  up  enough  to 
run  water  in. 

Too  large  a  stream  was  turned  In 
for  the  first  irrigation  and  the  bot- 
toms of  the  furrows  silted  over  so 
that  the  water  ran  through  the  400- 
foot  rows  almost  as  well  as  though 
the  furrows  had  been  cemented. 

They  were  furrowed  out  again,  a 
little  deeper  this  time,  and  a  small 
stream  turned  in  that  required  24  to 
48  hours  to  get  through  the  rows, 
soaking  in  pretty  well  as  it  passed 
along.  Such  an  extreme  measure  as 
this  is  seldom  necessary,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  in  this  case,  and  we  kept 
a  small  stream  running  for  four  or 
five  day  periods,  cultivating  and  fur- 
rowing out  between  times  nearly  all 
of  the  summer  season  of  1912  and  ir- 
rigated a  great  deal  in  the  same  way 


during  the  dry   winter  of  1912-191:' 
The  problem  of  getting  moisture  im 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  root  sy^ 
tems  of  these  trees  involved  supply, 
ing  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  in 
every  available  form:  straw,  manure, 
prunings  and  weeds.     Xow  we  are 
just  getting  a  good  enough  soil  con- 
dition to  grow  an  abundant  crop  r 
wild  oats,  burr   clover,   fillaree  an 
other  plants,  and  we    have  allowed 
this  vegetation  to  become  quite  ma- 
ture before    plowing    it    under  thi; 
year.    And  if  we  can    get   a  sati- 
factory  seed  bed  soon  we  will  proh 
bly  plant  alfalfa  and  let  it  stand  Ik 
or  three  years  before    plowing  th 
orchard  again — to  further  open  up  tli 
soil    and    subsoil    and    improve  i 
physical    condition.      Deep  furrov 
will  be  plowed  out  so  that  irrigati' 
water  can  be  supplied.    I  do  not  b 
lieve  this  practice  would  be  adv'  ' 
unless  an  ample  supply  of  in 
water  was  available,  but,  fortu: 
there  is  no  shortage  of  water  in  tl 
Sacramento  Valley. 

I  have  never  seen  so  greatachani 
in  the  character  and  mechanical  co- 
dition  of  soil  in  so  short  a  time  ; 
there  has  been  in  this  orange  grov 
and  while  it  is  not  like  loose,  mcllov 
sandy  loam  yet.  it  absorbs  moi^tir 
many  times  more  readily  than  beffn 
and  is  a  far  more  pleasant  and  trac 
able  soil  to  irrigate  and  cultivate  th,. 
before.    And  that  this  treatment  h; 
been  proper  is  conclusively  shown  in 
the  increased  vigor   and    growth  of 
the  trees  and  in  the  crops  they  have 
produced. 

During  the  season  of  1913  it  was 
found  to  be  difficult  to  get  moisture 
to  penetrate  more  than  nine  or 
twelve  inches  in  some  heavy  land  or 
which  there  was  young  seeding  ' 
alfalfa.  Water  was  delivered  in 
head  of  five  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  it  was  ordinarily  divided  into 
three  or  five  checks.  The  checks  are 
25.  40  or  50  feet  wide  and  600  feet 
long.  By  dividing  the  head  into  ten 
or  fifteen  checks  and  letting  it  run 
for  a  longer  time,  then  turning  it  off 
these  checks,  irrigating  some  more, 
and  then  irrigating  a  second  time  be- 
fore they  dried  out  it  was  possible  t'^ 
get  a  penetration  of  24  to  48  inchc 


FUNDS  FOR  LEVER  BILL. 

The  Lever  bill,  appropriating  money 
among  the  different  States  for  agri- 
cultural   extension    work,   quite  cer- 
tainly was  of  high  value  for  American 
agriculture.    The  United  States  D 
partment  of  .\griculture  has  just  i 
sued  a  statement  of  the  funds  ava 
able  for  the  different  States.  All 
these  funds  must  be  spent  throui. 
the  colleges  of  agriculture   to  gi 
instruction  and  demonstration  in  a.^ 
riculture  and  home  economics  to  oth 
persons  than  those  attending  the  C' 
leges.    The  amount  provided  for  t! 
different  States  will  depend  upon  t' 
amount  the  States  themselves  provi^ 
after  a  basic  appropriation  of  $10,w 
has  been  made. 

According  to  this  California  will  r 
ceive  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1914- 
$10,000.     The  maximum  amounts  ; 
can  receive  in  years  following  are: 
$21,039,  $30,236,  $39,434   and   so  on 
the  State  being  each  year  entitled  : 
receive  $9,198  more  than  the  previc 
year  until  for  1923-24  and  thereafti 
$42,759  per  year  will  be  available. 

The  total  amount  available  in  the 
whole  country  for  the  next  nine  fiscal 
years  is  $23,120,000.  To  obtain  this 
total  the  States  must  appropriate  for 
like  purposes  a  total  of  $18,Siio.O00, 
making  a  grand  total  of  $4l.0ii>.ooo 
to  be  expended  during  the  ne.xt  njpe 
fiscal  years  on  direct  agriculiaral 
extension  work.  Thereafter  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  appropriate 
$4,580,000  annually,  and  the  States, 
to  take  their  full  quota,  must  appro- 
priate $4,100,000  annually,  making  1 
total  annual  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose of  $8,680,000. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Co-Operation  in  Cured  Fruit  Marketing 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  dried 
niit     production     is     the  greatest 

ranch  of  the  deciduous  fruit  indus- 
ry  in  California  and  when  the  mar- 
Iceting  of  dried  fruits  is  on  a  correct 
lasis  and  prices  as  they  should  be, 

e   whole   deciduous   fruit  industry 
in    line    to   advance   with  vigor, 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  are  enor- 
mous,   though   more    fruit   is  dried 
han  shipped,  and  fresh  fruit  can  be 
■vn   all    over   the   United  States. 

lint  canning  is  a  great  industry,  but 
|ar  less  important  than  fruit  drying, 
md  fruit  for  canning  can  be  pro- 
luced  elsewhere.  But  nowhere  in 
:he  United  States  can  be  found  the 
rlimate  for  fruit  production,  com- 
jined  with  the  wonderful  advantages 
tor  drying  that  there  is  in  California, 
ind  the  quantity  of  California  cured 
fruit  far  surpasses  that  produced 
elsewhere,  as  does  the  quality.  In 
fact,  California  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  dried  fruit  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  the  market- 
ing of  dried  fruit  be  conducted  for 
the  best  prices  and  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  markets. 

As  a  fundamental  point  in  the  sell- 
ing of  farm  produce,  and  as  possibly 
the  greatest  .single  problem  before 
the  California  farmer  to-day,  the  pro- 
ducer must  be  responsible  for  the 
marketing  of  his  produce  and  in  some 
way  must  look  after  the  markets, 
rather  than  throwing  everything  into 
the  hands  of  the  middleman  and 
speculator,  to  the  consequent  demor- 
alization of  everything  concerned. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change, rather  a  new  organization  in 
California  markets,  is  the  agency  by 
which  the  California  fruit  grower  is 
taking  hold  of  the  marketing  of  cured 
fruits.  Organized  in  a  small  way  in 
November,  1912,  it  has  spread  to  be 
strong  all  over  California  deciduous 
fruit  districts;  it  is  reaching  all  im- 
portant fruit  markets  and  is  handling 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  Cali- 
fornia cured  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Muscat  raisins,  which  the  Cal- 
ifornia Associated  Raisin  Company 
attends  to  for  the  grov.ers. 

Method  of  Organization. 

The  method  of  organization  of  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange  is 
strictly  and  wholly  co-operative,  be- 
ing as  nearly  parallel  to  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  as  could  be, 
considering  necessary  differences  in 
the  handling  of  the  products. 

There  is  at  first  the  Exchange 
itself,  which  is  simply  the  agent  of 
the  .Associations  that  go  to  make  it 
up  in  marketing  the  fruit.  Then 
there  are  the  .Associations  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  that  are  formed  by 
the  individual  farmers  and  pack  the 
fruit  and  prepare  it  for  shipment.  The 
description  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
way  that  citrus  Associations  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
were  organized  and  operated  will  ap- 
ply almost  cxac*:'y  as  well  to  the  As- 
sociations in  the  Cured  Fruit  E.x- 
change. 

The  Exchange  was  organized  with 
just  a  few  Associations,  mostly  in  the 
northern  and  central  part  of  the 
State.  Very  naturally  it  took  quite 
a  lot  of  time  to  devise  operating 
methods  and  get  things  started,  but 
once  started,  growth  has  been  rapid. 
There  are  .Associations  in  almost 
every  part  of  California.  On  account 
of  eflfective  growers'  agencies  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  Exchange  has 
been  kept  out  of  that  district,  like- 
Ivise  it  has  held  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  raisin  country,  giving 
tight  of  way  to  the  great  raisin  com- 
pany and  other  proposed  growers'  or- 
ganizations, though  even  so.  Associa- 
tions are  operating  at  Kerman  and 
Dinuba.  And  now  the  Ventura  and 
Orange  county  dried  fruit  associa- 
tion.':,   handling    large    quantities  of 
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dried  apricots,  have  come  in,  and  new  the 


Associations  have  been  organized  at 
Banning,  Hemet  and  Elsinore,  mak- 
ing the  Exchange  strong  in  southern, 
central  and  northern  California. 

Likewise  the  Exchange  has  lots  of 
all  important  kinds  of  cured  fruits  to 
sell,  prunes,  peaches  and  apricots,  and 
a  full  proportion  of  dried  pears,  seed- 


grower  gets  all  the  money  he 
needs  to  handle  his  crop,  as  the  As- 
sociations borrow  money  for  mem- 
bers at  cost  and  banks  where  associa- 
tions are  have  proved  very  glad  to 
make  loans  on  warehouse  receipts  for 
fruit,  just  as  they  will  lend  on  wheat, 
cotton  and  other  staples. 

Each  association  has  its  own  local 


Handlini^  Prunes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 


less  raisins  and  other  varieties  of  less 
importance. 

J.  VV.  Jeffrey,  recently  retired  to 
undertake  other  work,  has  been  from 
the  start  secretary  and  the  leader  in 
organizing  branches.  J.  P.  Dargitz, 
formerly  head  of  the  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  was  manager  until  re- 
cently, and  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  system  of  operation  and  success 
of  the  Exchange.  R.  C.  Kells  of 
Chico  is  president  and  acting  man- 
ager. A  great  deal  of  the  success  in 
the  markets  has  been  due  to  G.  A. 
Bolster,  a  very  capable  and  expe- 
rienced sales  manager. 

How  Fruit  is  Handled. 

All  fruit  handled  is  sold  to  the  trade 
at  market  prices,  as  the  Exchange  is 
simply  an  agent,  not  a  buyer  of  fruit. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  persons  to 
say  that  a  growers'  organization 
handling  a  non-perishable  product 
will  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
from  the  grower  and  dictate  a  price 
to  the  trade,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  that  propo- 
sition and  the  organization  that  at- 
tempts to  fi.x  a  delinite  price  and  cor- 
rall  the  market  has  certain  big  trou- 
bles laid  out  for  itself,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain advantages. 

The  Exchange  sells  the  dried  fruit 
to  the  best  advantage  at  whatever 
price  conditions  permit,  charging  the 
Associations  that  make  it  up  a  cer- 
tain commission  for  so  doing.  The 
fruit  of  the  growers  is  put  into  one 
pool  in  an  association  according  to 
grade,  and  then  the  fruit  of  all  as- 
sociations is  pooled  in  the  same  way. 
Then  when  a  carload  of  peaches, 
prunes  or  what  not  is  sold,  the  money 
all  goes  to  the  different  associations 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit 
of  that  kind  and  grade  delivered  to 
the  Exchange,  and  from  the  associa- 
tions it  is  paid  at  once  to  the  growers. 
In  that  way  every  grower  is  paid  as 
fruit  of  the  kind  he  turns  in  is  sold 
and  in  just  the  same  amount  as  every 
other  grower.  There  is  no  difficulty 
over  fruit  of  one  association  being 
sold  for  more  than  that  of  another  on 
account  of  changing  market,  no  diffi- 
culty because  one  lot  of  fruit  is  sold 
sooner  than  another,  and  growers  get 
their  money  as  soon  as  their  fruit  is 
sold,  which  is  as  soon  as  they  should 
get  it,  for  the  packers  certainly 
charge  for  holding  the  fruit  before  it 
reaches  the  trade.    At  the  same  time. 


brands  as  a  rule,  though  the  blue  dia- 
mond brand  of  the  Exchange  is  on 
all  packages.  Possibly  later  on  if 
some  local  brand  develops  a  special 
patronage  or  price  a  little  different 
method  of  dividing  sales  money  may 
be  used,  but  this  method  is  fair,  sim- 
ple and  very  satisfactory. 

Selling  Charges. 

Several  of  the  .Associations  own 
their  own  packing  houses,  while  oth- 
ers who  have  no  packing  facilities 
ship  their  fruit  to  these  houses  to  be 
packed.  The  growers  pay  to  their 
.Associations  ]/i  cent  a  pound,  or  $5 
per  ton,  to  cover  all  Association  and 
Exchange  expense,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn the  full  price  received  for  the 
fruit.  In  other  words,  this  $5  pays 
all  salaries,  rents,  brokers'  charges, 
etc.,  and  even  then  the  grower  may 
have  some  money  come  back  to  him. 
Just  as  is  done  in  the  citrus  associa- 
tions, whatever  money  kept  for  ex- 
penses and  not  used  is  returned  to 
the  grower  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
for  there  are  no  profits  or  dividends 
for  anybody,  though  both  Exchange 
and  Associations  may  keep  the  money 
for  permanent  equipment  or  as  a  re- 
serve fund  for  operating  expenses, 
etc.,  which  the  Exchange  in  fact  is 
doing  with  the  little  surplus  from  its 
apportionment. 

Advantages. 

That  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or 
$5  per  ton  attends  to  all  the  sell- 
ing and  running  expenses  and  gives 
the  grower  the  full  advantage  of  the 
organization.  It  will  be  apparent  on 
a  glance  that  with  the  ordinary  meth- 
od of  selling  dried  fruit  that  $5 
would  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  every 
expense  to  the  seller  as  great  as  in 
the  Exchange.  The  packer  doesn't 
own  the  fruit  and  has  to  pay  for  the 
buying  of  it,  which  is  $1  per  ton  used 
up  at  the  start.  The  Associations  al- 
ready have  the  fruit  and  buying  ex- 
pense is  non-existent.  The  packer  is 
gambling  that  he  can  sell  the  fruit  at 
a  profit  and  runs  some  chance  of  a 
loss,  so  he  tries  to  protect  himself  by 
buying  low.  A  quarter  of  a  cent  is 
the  smallest  change,  practically  speak- 
ing, that  can  be  made  in  fruit  price  to 
the  grower,  which  is  the  $5  per  ton 
gone  all  at  once.  Then  as  a  matter 
of  business  principle  the  buyer  tries 
to  get  goods  for  the  lowest  price  pos- 
sible, deserved  or  not,  and  skill  in 


bargaining,  inside  information  on  the 
markets  and  crops,  and  other  advant- 
ages all  combine  to  make  that  $5 
per  ton  more  unsafe  than  a  water- 
melon in  a  coon  town. 

And  for  genuine  benefit  to  the  in- 
dustry a  growers'  organization  nour- 
ishes and  develops  markets  and  sell- 
ing methods  as  the  speculator  cannot 
do.  The  history  of  the  citrus  markets 
shows  this  conclusively.  The  packer 
doesn't  care  about  prices  or  markets 
provided  he  sells  at  a  profit,  and  if  he 
can't  sell,  he  simply  doesn't  buy.  The 
grower  has  the  goods  and  it  is  life 
or  death  to  sell  them  at  a  decent 
figure  and  build  for  the  future.  So 
the  growers'  organization  has  more  in- 
centive to  be  careful  with  grading  and 
pack,  to  open  new  markets  and  in- 
crease demand. 

The  Cured  Fruit  Exchange  has  a 
niap  in  the  office  spotted  over  with 
pins,  each  pin  representing  a  broker 
who  is  pushing  the  sales  of  the  fruit. 
There  are  about  110  of  these.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  representation  in 
Europe,  where  many  apricots  and 
prunes  from  California  are  sold,  and  a 
few  peaches. 

Prunes  was  the  main  fruit  handled 
at  the  start,  coming  mostly  from  the 
Sacramento  valley,  north  of  bay 
counties  and  San  Joaquin  county. 
Peaches  have  come  in  so  that  with 
present  crop  prospects  G,000,000  to 
7,000,000  pounds  will  be  handled  by 
the  Exchange  this  year.  There  will  be 
2,400  tons  of  dried  apricots  from 
Southern  California  districts  and  600 
tons  from  the  north.  Pears  come  from 
Lake,  Contra  Costa,  Sonoma  counties 
and  scattering  elsewhere,  seedless 
raisins  from  the  Sacramento  valley,  so 
the  Exchange  has  both  the  fruit  and 
the  markets.  There  »are  26  different 
Associations,  each  in  an  important 
fruit  district,  and  more  in  prospect. 

The  crop  of  1913  was  the  first 
handled  by  the  organization,  though  a 
good  deal  of  the  1913  crop  was  also 
sold  by  the  Exchange  on  request  of 
the  Associations,  and  of  the  1913  pro- 
duction 12,000,000  pounds  were  sold 
at  prices  thoroughly  satisfactory  to 
the  members  and  the  fruit  turned 
over  to  the  Exchange  nicely  cleaned 
up. 

With  the  success  of  the  Exchange 
almost  every  kind  of  fruit  produced  in 
California  is  in  greater  or  less  extent 
marketed  largely  by  tl  proiSucer,  and 
to  co-operative  marketmg  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  California  fruit  owes 
a  good  measure  of  its  success. 


CONTROL  OF  CHERRY  SLUG 

The  cherry  or  pear  slug,  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  a  number  of 
fruit  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly observed  'insect  pests  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Although  its  work 
is  not  quite  serious  enough  to  com- 
pel control  measures,  it  is  bad  enough 
to  make  those  measures  quite  desir- 
able, especially  since  they  are  very 
simple. 

The  slug  is  so  common  that  any- 
body can  easily  identify  it.  It  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  kind  of  olive 
green,  slimy  like  the  large  slugs  of 
the  garden  and  with  head  part  much 
larger  than  latter  part.  It  eats  the 
surface  off  leaves,  cherry,  pear  and 
plum  and  other  varieties.  This  slug 
is  only  the  larval  form  of  a  winged 
insect. 

It  is  very  easy  to  contrt)l  by  blow- 
ing lime  and  dust  upon  the  infested 
leaves,  or  by  spraying  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  soap  and  emulsion  sprays; 
also  arsenate  of  lead,  four  pounds 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  lat- 
ter spray  is  slow  in  action  as  the 
slugs  must  eat  the  poison  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  use  of  fine  dust  or 
powder  is  to  be  recommended  for 
its  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


Reported  by  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners.  ■ 


ALAMEDA,     Fred     Seulberger  — 

Apricots  are  yielding  80  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop;  pears  will  make  a  40  per 
cent  crop;  peaches,  80  per  cent;  plums, 
40  per  cent;  prunes,  30  per  cent;  wine 
grapes,  73  per  cent;  berries  of  all 
kinds,  100  per  cent. 

CONTRA  COSTA,  Frank  T.  Swett 
— Pears  will  make  a  light  crop,  but 
the  quality  will  be  unusually  fine  and 
the  fruit  smooth  and  clean.  Prunes 
also  will  make  a  light  crop,  but  will 
run  to  large  sizes.  Wine  grapes 
promise  a  good  but  not  excessive 
yield.  Table  grapes  also  are  in  good 
condition.  The  barley  crop  is  phe- 
nomenal. Hay  is  so  plentiful  that 
any  one  can  afford  to  eat  hay  this  year. 
Livestock  is  scarce  and  feeders  are 
almost  impossible  to  obtain.  The 
Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  promise 
much  to  the  prospects  of  the  county. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  deep  and  is  good 
for  practically  all  fruits  and  crops. 
It  is  now  open  for  settlement. 

EL  DORADO,  J.  E.  Hassler— El 
Dorado  county  up  to  date  is  prac- 
tically free  from  pear  blight.  Good 
crops  of  hay  and  grain  are  being  se- 
cured. Pears  now  promise  a  75  per 
cent  crop;  peaches,  100  per  cent;  ap- 
ples, 8.5  per  cent;  plums,  80  per  cent. 

FRESNO,  Fred  R.  Roullard— De- 
ciduous fruits  are  giving  full  yields 
this  year.  Apricots  are  now  being 
picked  and  cut  and  the  quality  is  fine. 
Citrus  trees  are  looking  fine  and 
from  all  appearances  there  is  a  good 
setting  of  fruit  throughout  the  county. 
Grapes  of  all  varieties  will  produce  a 
good  crop. 

IMPERIAL,  F.  W.  Waite— Apri- 
cots made  30  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  This  fruit  is  all  gone  now. 
Grapes  are  makftig  a  100  per  cent 
crop.  Early  varieties  (Persian)  are 
now  being  shipped  (June  20).  Per- 
sian No.  23  is  almost  gone.  The 
cotton  crop  is  in  perfect  condition. 
The  first  bale  ginned  in  the  United 
States  this  year  was  ginned  at  Cal- 
exico  June  17.  This  is  the  best  record 
ever  made  in  the  United  States,  seed 
to  be  planted  and  another  crop 
grown  in  the  same  season. 

INYO — All  fruits  have  a  good  crop 
this  year  and  the  acreage  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Grain  and  field  crops 
are  in  good  condition.  Livestock  is 
in  excellent  shape. 

LApvE,  George  A.  Lyon — Prospects 
appear  much  as  they  did  last  month, 
apples,  peaches  and  grapes  promising 
full  yields  and  pears  40  per  cent  and 
prunes  35  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  and  a 
medium  crop  of  wheat  and  barley. 

LOS  ANGELES,  William  Wood 
(by  B.  R.  Jones,  deputy) — The  pros- 
pects for  the  various  fruit  as  com- 
pared with  normal  are  as  follows: 
Almonds,  110  per  cent;  apples,  100 
per  cent;  apricots,  100  per  cent;  olives, 
110  per  cent;  peaches,  100  per  cent; 
pears,  100  per  cent;  plums,  100  per 
cent;  walnuts,  80  per  cent.  Citrus 
fruits  promise  as  follows:  Granges, 
85  per  cent;  lemons,  75  per  cent; 
grapefruit,  75  per  cent.  Grapes,  ber- 
ries, grain  and  livestock  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Vegetables  and 
field  crops  are  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
Every  line  of  cultural  matters  is  in 
good  condition,  except  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  light  set  of  walnuts  and 
citrus  fruit.  Ground  insects  are  quite 
numerous,  also  the  black  scale  and 
some  fungous  troubles.  The  citrus 
red  spider  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  last 
year,  but  is  showing  in  some  places. 
We  are  making  a  very  close  inspec- 
tion of  potato  shipments,  owing  to 
threatened  quarantine  by  adjacent 
States. 

The  next  Fruit  Growers'  conven- 
tion has  been  definitely  located  at 
Los  Angeles.  It  will  be  held  the 
second    week    in    November   and  a 


record-breaking  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. 

MENDOCINO,  Claude  Van  Dyke 

— Apples  and  peaches  will  give  from 
a  normal  to  a  heavy  crop.  Pears  are 
about  three-fourth  of  normal,  with 
prunes  making  less  than  half  a  crop. 
Grapes  will  yield  well. 

NEVADA,  D.  F.  Norton— Apricots 
in  unsprayed  orchards  have  been 
damaged  by  shot  hole  fungus,  mak- 
ing a  great  many  unmarketable; 
peaches  are  coming  into  the  market 
in  large  quantities  and  are  of  splendid 
quality.  Figs,  prunes  and  cherries 
are  below  the  average,  but  there  is  a 
big  crop  of  all  other  varieties  of 
fruit.  Washington  navels  are  above 
the  average  and  there  is  a  100  per 
cent  crop  of  other  varieties  of  citrus 
fruits.  Grapes  have  set  well.  The 
clusters  are  very  large  and  there  is 
a  promise  of  a  big  crop.  Logan  and 
raspberries  arc  being  harvested.  T-O- 
gans  are  exceptionally  fine.  Black- 
berries  will    be   ripe   in   two  weeks. 


Vegetables  are  late  on  account  of 
spring  rains  at  planting  time.  A 
great  many  potatoes  arc  being  plant- 
ed this  season,  which  promise  a  big 
crop.  No  grain  is  threshed  in  the 
county;  it  is  all  cut  for  hay.  With 
tlie  exception  of  a  little  rust,  it  is  in 
first-class  condition.  All  stock  cattle 
have  been  driven  to  the  mountains 
on  the  summer  range. 

On  June  14  the  people  of  North 
San  Juan  held  a  cherry  carnival 
which  was  attended  by  hundreds 
from  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  City  and 
surrounding  towns.  "The  San  Juan 
Ridge"  is  the  home  of  the  cherry, 
and  wagon  loads  of  the  large,  lus- 
cious fruit  were  brought  in  and  given 
away  to  the  crowds.  In  the  after- 
noon cherry  pie  was  served  to  every- 
body. "The  San  Juan  Ridge"  is  the 
cherrj-  Eden  of  California. 

SACRAMENTO,  Howard  G.  Ker- 
cheval — There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  estimated  yield  of  deciduous 
fruits  since  last  report.    Cherries  are 


Valuable  Hints  on  the  Olive 


In  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  for  June 
Charles  B.  Weeks.  Tehama  County 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  gives 
a  few  notes  on  olive  culture  in  this 
county  that  cannot  help  but  prove 
excellent  for  anyone  interested  in  this 
desirable  fruit. 

For  the  soil,  he  states:  With  us 
the  old  theory  that  any  soil  is  good 
enough  for  olives  has  been  killed  for 
good,  as  the  very  best  soil  obtainable 
will  give  correspondingly  good  re- 
sults with  olives  as  any  other  horti- 
cultural products;  however,  very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  on  land 
that  was  of  poor  quality,  when  irri- 
gation and  cultivation  were  practiced. 

In  Corning,  where  most  are  grown, 
the  Mission,  Manzanillo  and  Queen, 
or  Sevillano,  all  have  their  supporters. 
The  Mission  (he  states)  is  compara- 
tively free  from  disease,  a  fairly  regu- 
lar bearer  and  the  best  keeping  olive 
when  pickled,  free  at  the  pit  and  will 
stand  a  bit  more  frost  than  the  other 
varieties.  The  Manzanillo  will  ripen 
earlier  under  the  same  conditions  than 
the  Mission,  is  large  sized  and  a  regu- 
lar bearer.  The  Queen  is  very  large 
and  ripens  early  and  is  a  very  good 
producer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
faults  are  found  with  the  above  named 
varieties  which  make  none  of  them 
ideal  for  planting:  The  Mission  is 
late  ripening,  which  renders  it  liable 
to  frost  danger.  The  Manzanillo 
sticks  to  the  pit  and  is  reported  to 
contain  an  acid  that  will  rust  out  the 
tin  containers  in  which  it  is  some- 
times placed  in  less  than  a  year.  The 
Queen  is  susceptible  to  olive  knot  to 
quite  a  marked  degree  and  the  fruit 
is  liable  to  soften  after  pickling  un- 
less very  carefully  handled.  Good  re- 
turns from  all  three  varieties  men- 
tioned have  been  had  this  season  and 
future  planting  for  some  time  to  come 
will  consist  of  these  alone. 

Three  methods  of  cultivation  are 
practiced:  Clean  cultivation  with  ir- 
rigation; irrigation  with  alfalfa  as  a 
hay  crop  between  the  trees,  and  ir- 
rigation without  cultivation.  By  culti- 
vation is  here  meant  anything  in  the 
way  of  working  the  soil  that  keeps  the 
tree  in  a  better  condition  than  total 
neglect.  Clean  cultivation  in  the  sum- 
mer proves  very  satisfactory.  Irri- 
gation with  the  alfalfa  keeps  the  trees 
and  fruit  in  fine  condition,  but  the 
fall  irrigation  necessary  to  keep  the 
alfalfa  from  drying  the  trees  out  and 
shriveling  the  olives  will  retard  the 
ripening  period,  and  frost  will  be 
likely  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  crop. 
The    olive    being    a  shallow-rooted 


tree  with  the  bulk  of  the  feeding 
roots  close  to  the  surface,  does  very 
well  along  ditch  banks  and  in  or- 
chards where  very  shallow  cultiva- 
tion and  frequent  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed. 

Fertilization  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany, which,  by  the  way,  have  an  up- 
to-date  olive  pickling  plant  at  Corning, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  say  as  to  the  re- 
sults. Lime  is  being  added  through- 
out the  Corning  section  to  many 
groves  with  the  result  at  least  of  put- 
ting the  soil  in  a  much  better  me- 
chanical condition  than  it  was  before. 
As  no  experiments  ha\  c  been  carried 
along  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  trees, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  easier 
working  of  the  heavy  soil  after  an  ap- 
plication of  lime  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  expense. 

No  method  has  as  yet  become 
looked  upon  as  standard  as  far  as 
pruning  is  concerned,  systems  ranging 
from  the  tree  that  is  never  touched, 
to  clipping  all  of  the  current  season's 
growth  in  half  as  if  pruning  a  peach 
tree.  Some  growers  go  over  a  tree 
and  remove  large  branches  to  admit 
light,  others  cutting  out  small 
branches  of  one-half  inch  or  so  in  di- 
ameter to  attain  the  same  end.  As 
the  advocates  of  each  of  the  above 
plans  are  able  to  advance  very  good 
reasons  for  their  methods,  I  will  let 
this  part  rest  here. 

Twe've  or  fifteen  years  ago  at  Corn- 
ing m.nny  acres  were  planted  to  all 
sorts  of  olives  which  were  mostly  un- 
desirable types,  which,  after  grafting 
over  to  the  better  varieties,  are  mak- 
ing fine  orchards  in  one-third  of  the 
time  that  it  ta'-es  to  plant  two-year- 
old  trees  and  bring  them  into  bearing. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  budding  or 
grafting  is  the  best  method  of  work- 
ing over  old  trees.  It  is  very  much 
easier  to  secure  men  who  can  get  a 
large  percentage  of  grafts  to  stick 
than  it  is  to  find  budders  who  can  get 
good  results.  With  budding  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  tree  back  and  get 
new  wood  in  which  to  place  the  buds, 
while  with  grafting,  the  scions  can  be 
placed  and  started  growing  the  same 
year  the  tree  is  cut  back.  Bark  graft- 
ing using  pure  beeswax  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method. 

Olives  this  season  have  sold  at  very 
high  prices.  Missions  11-16  inches 
and  up  in  di;;meter  brought  $200  per 
ton  at  Corning;  Queen  olives  sold 
for  $200  per  tun  on  the  trees.  Buyers 
paid  p"ices  ra  iging  from  $45  per  ton 
for  oil  olives  to  $100  for  pickles. 


all  harvested.  Tragedy  plums  are 
moving,  as  will  also  pears,  from  the 
Sacramento  river  district,  by  June 
25.  Citrus  fruits  have  all  set  heavy, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  drop] 
and  the  indications  at  present  are  for 
a  greater  yield  than  ever  before.  All 
grapes  have  set  heavy,  and  indicad 
the  largest  crop  ever  harvested  in  thi- 
county.  All  bush  berries  have 
given  very  heavy  yields;  strawberries, 
also  on  the  first  crop,  were  very  heavy. 

The  asparagus  crop  from  12,000 
acres  was  a  great  success  and  all 
that  was  not  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets  was  taken  by  local  canneries, 
so  that  their  pack  of  grass  was  un- 
usually large  for  this  year.  Cabbage 
is  also  being  canned  here  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  hay  and  grain 
yield  is  unusually  large  this  year,  and 
is  of  very  fair  quality,  the  late 
showers  doing  very  little  damage. 
The  Natomas  Consolidated  are  now 
harvestinc  their  28,000  acres  of  hay 
and  grain  and  report  a  heavier  yield 
on  their  lands  than  obtained  in  last 
several  years.  They  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive planters  in  the  countj'.  The 
second  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  now  being 
cured,  and  indications  are  for  a  very 
large  crop  all  over  the  county. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  walnut  culture,  especially 
since  Professor  Ralph  Smith  at  the 
Davis  convention  gave  assurances 
that  there  were  possibilities  for  it  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  planting  of  them 
will  be  quite  heavy  next  season. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  S.  A.  Pease 
— At  the  present  time  the  various 
crops  in  San  Bernardino  county 
promise  as  follows:  .\pples,  50  per 
cent;  apricots,  85  per  cent;  cherries, 
80  per  cent;  olives,  90  per  cent; 
peaches,  90  per  cent ;  pears,  65  per 
cent;  plums,  100  per  cent;  oranges, 
80  per  cent;  lemons.  95  per  cent; 
grapefruit,  95  per  cent;  grapes,  80  per 
cent;  walnuts,  100  per  cent. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  C.  W.  Beers— 

Both  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  are 
producing  up  to  normal  this  year. 
The  hay  crop  proved  about  normal 
and  a  fair  crop  of  grain  is  assured. 
There  is  splendid  feed  for  livestock 
and  prices  for  stock  are  high,  but 
cattle  are  scarce.  There  is  an  extra 
acreage  to  both  small  beans  and 
limas,  which  promise  heavy  crops. 
The  general  horticultural  outlook  is 
very  encouraging. 

SHASTA,   George  A,  Lamiman— 

All    deciduous   fruits   except  prum 
will  make  good  crops.    All  peachc- 
plums,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  are  in  good 
condition.    Four    varieties    of  early 
peaches  have  already  been  marketed 
at  good  prices.    Berries  are  all  ma' 
ing  good  crops.    All  vegetables  an 
field  crops  arc  looking  well.  Many 
melons  are  being  raised  in  the  dis- 
trict this  season.    Grain  is  well  filled 
and  some  harvesting  is  now  being 
done.    Grain  hay  is  in  the  stack  and 
baling  is  being  done. 

An  irrigation  district  is  to  be 
formed.  The  election  has  been  called 
to  form  the  district  and  vote  bonds 
to  carry  on  the  work.  It  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  .Anderson 
valley. 

STANISLAUS.  A.  L.  Rutherford— 

.\lmonds,  grapes,  oranges  and  lemons 
all  have  a  full  crop.  Apples,  peaches 
and  plums  will  give  90  per  cent  of 
full  crop;  pears,  50  per  cent.  The 
yield  of  berries  was  good.  Most  are 
harvested.  The  barley  acreage  was 
large,  yielding  about  15  sacks  per 
acre.  About  10,000  acres  of  oats  -^1 
yield  about  13  sacks  per  acre,  Whett, 
less  than  5,000  acres,  will  yield  about 
eight  sacks  per  acre.  Livestock  is  in 
good  condition,  but  not  enough  in 
numbers  to  eat  the  feed.  Consider- 
able property  is  changing  hands  by 
(Continued  an  PaKe  27). 
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Farming  Methods  on  the  Sacramento  River 


-By  W.  M,  Carruthers- 


,  It    reclamation    projects  have 
going  on  for  years  along  the 
nicnto   river   and    in    the  delta 
ry  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
expended   in    reclaiming  these 
iids.    When  the  work  seems  almost 
mpleted  up  comes  a  flood  greater 
■1  any  before,   breaks   the  levees 
this  tremendous  expense  has  to 
ndergone  again  in  an  endeavor  to 
,ci>  the    back    waters   out  in  the 
iiiiig',  when  the  rivers  are  carrying 
L-  snows  from  the  mountains  to  the 
can. 

'  'lose  who  do  not  realize  the  won- 
,1  possibilities  of  these  districts 
oi  understand   how  the  owners 
111  afford  to  expend  such  immense 
,  of  money  on  this  work.  Ex- 
.  claim  that  the  soil  of  these  lands 
r  richest  in  the  world,  and  will 
,i  rule  grow  anything  that  is  plant- 
I  therein.    The  writer  has  in  mind 
districts   in   particular,   where  a 
me    was    spent    in  reclamation 
and  in  two  years  the  work  had 
gone  over  entirely.    It  is  not 
iver    itself    that    is  particularly 
rrous  to  these  districts,  it  is  tlie 
waters   which    stretch    for  miles 
vhen  a  wind  is  blowing  against 
levee  the  waves  keep  increasing 
ice  and  height  and  as  a  rule  each 
,  c  takes  a  little  of  the  levee  with 
It  is  during  these  periods  that  the 
es  of  the  owners  are  strained  to 
c  utmost;    expense   must    cut  no 
;ure,  the  sole  object  being  to  save 
e  levee.     Hundreds   of    men  are 
aced  along  the  levees  night  and  day 
ling  sacks  with  sand    and  placing 
cm  in  the  weak  places;  also  hauling 
iish  and  sacking  it  down  to  keep 
e  water  from  eating  away  the  levee, 
imetimes  a  district  has  as  many  as 
zen  levees  in  the  balance  and  if 
goes,   the   rest   would  naturally 
Ji  AV.    Some  day  storage  reservoirs 
the  mountains,  or  other  agencies 
r  preventing    floods  will    do  away 
ith  these    anxious    hours    for  the 
vners  when  the  flood  season  is  on. 
The  islands  along  these  rivers  raise 
cat  crops    of  vegetables    and  San 
rancisco  ge"ts  her  main  supply  from 
is  source.    It  might  be  interesting 
well  as  instructive  to  the  readers 
'lis  paper  to    have  a  little  story 
t  the  workings  of  one  of  these 
1  districts. 

nie  of  these  districts  are  devoted 
rly  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa  hay 
tlie  manager  of  one  of  the  large 
lirms  in  San  Francisco  told  the 
iriter  that  the  hay  raised  in  these 
Istricts  was  always  in    demand  by 
ni    One  reason  is  that  it  has  more 
< ■^  on  it  than  hay  cured  in  a  dry 
ite.     This    land    is  subirrigated 
1  the  river  and  the  hay  naturally 
'  s  up  some  of  the  moisture.  An- 
'  reason  is  the  very  good  trans- 
ition facilities.  This  hay  is  shipped 
jV  water  and  although  the  rates  on 
mall  shipments  are  just  as  high  as 
'   the  railroad,  a  schooner  may  be 
'  which  will  haul  down  river  about 
I  tons  each  trip  and  thus  a  lower 
ite  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the 
Jltivation  of  vegetables  along  the 
ver  in  former  times  was  the  scarcity 
f  help,  as  white  men  will  not  as  a 
i\e  do  this  work  on  account  of  the 
>ng  and  irregular  hours.  The  gath- 
ring  of  the  vegetables  begins  at  sun- 
p  in  order  to  have  the  work  finished 
I  time  to  meet  the  boats  and  get  the 
roduce  on  the  market  as  early  as 
ossible. 

The  methods  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
nd  owners  who  several  years  ago 
etermined  to  put  the  2,000  acres  of 
ch  soil  which  he  held  along  the 
ver,  on  a  paying  basis,  regardless  of 
hether  the  levees  broke  or  not,  is 
■•pical  To  accomplish  this  twelve 
ipanese  camps    were   started,  the 


houses  being  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sacramento  river,  high  up  on  the 
levee  so  that  in  case  of  a  flood  the 
waters  would  not  interfere  with  the 
homes  of  the  laborers  and  the  crops 


on  the  ranch,  for  all  produce  shipped. 
It  was  an  understood  fact  that  no 
produce  could  be  received  by  the 
boats  unless  it  had  been  receipted  for 
by  the  bookkeeper  or  superintendent, 


Dredger    Befiriuniui;    Heclaiiiatloii    Work   Alony;    Sacramento  River. 


could  be  put  in  and  follow  the  flood 
waters  as  they  went  back. 

A  thorough  system  of  truck  farm- 
ing has  been  established  and  the 
owner  has  reaped  wonderful  profits 
from  same,  but  a  large  amount  of 
consideration  and  thought  was  fix- 
pendcd  in  llie  effort.  It  was  very  dis- 
couraging in  the  beginning  and  failure 
seemed  imminent,  but  time  and  the 
wonderful  executive  ability  of  those 
interested  in  the  undertaking  have 
achieved  a  success  far  above  their 
dreams.  Twelve  farm  steadings  were 
erected  to  suit  the  location  of  the 
land  and  two  steamer  landings  were 
built  to  receive  the  produce.  Each 
Japanese  tenant  was  given  a  house  of 
seven  rooms,  a  large  barn,  well  and 
windmill  and  a  warehouse.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  tremendous 
outlay  of  money,  but  we  would  not 
have  these  islands  to-day  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  money,  time  and  brains 
expended  and  the  abiding  faith  that 
success  would  come.  '  Experience  is 
a  hard  teacher,  but  it  was  experience 
that  showed  these  men  how  to  run 
tliese  large  tr.acts  and  make  them 
profitable. 

At  first  the  Japanese  were  afraid  of 
the  contract  and  thought  the  white 
men  were  trying  to  get  the  best  of 
them  and  they,  therefore,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  get  ahead  of 
the  owners.  The  contract  first  used 
reciuired  the  Japanese  to  rent  the  land, 
produce  tlie  vegetables,  do  all  the 
work,  shipping,  etc.,  and  in  return  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  the  profits,  the 
owner  receiving  the  remaining  one- 
third.  With  this  system  complications 
arose  which  it  was  impossible  to 
straightlien  out  and  the  result  was 
very  heavy  losses  to  all  concerned. 

After  the  first  year  a  contract  was 
made  liinding  the  Japanese  to  ship  to 
certain  commission  houses  which  the 
owner  chose,  the  tenants  being  al- 
lowed the  privilege,  iiowever,  of  ship- 
ping to  a  few  firms  of  their  own 
choice.  .Ml  money  was  handled  by 
the  owner  and  each  day  triplicate  re- 
ports were  made  out  by  the  commis- 
sion houses,  one  being  sent  to  the 
tenant,  one  to  the  main  office  of  the 
plant,  and  another  to  the  ranch  super- 
intendent. Checks  were  mailed  each 
week  by  the  commission  houses  to 
the  owner,  and  he  paid  the  tenants 
their  two-thirds.  .A  bookkeeper,  paid 
by  the  owner,  was  hired  to  do  all  the 
shipping,  giving  a  receipt  to  the  boat, 
one  to  the  tenant  and  retaining  one 


and  the  commission  houses  with 
whom  the  tenants  did  business  were 
notified  that  the  ranch  receipt  was 
law  and  all  differences  would  be  set- 
tled according  to  it. 

During  the  first  year  a  great  many 
boxes  belonging  to  the  tenants  were 
lost,  so  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
strict  account  of  where  the  boxes 
had  gone.  The  Southern  Pacific 
boats  charged  one  cent  each  for  haul- 
ing back  the  empty  boxes  and  as  they 
were  rec|uired  to  give"  a  receipt  for 
all  empties  received,  the  tenants  were 
enabled  to  keep  a  check  on  the  re- 
.  turned  boxes,  and  in  this  way  avoid- 
ed the  expense  of  replacing  lost 
boxes. 

Any  commission  houses  which 
were  slow  in  making  settlements 
were  dropped  from  the  shipping  list 
and  in  this  way  the  financial  end  was 
handled  promptly  and  without  diffi- 
culty. According  to  the  contract  the 
superintendent  was  required  to  super- 
vise the  planting  and  harvesting  of 
the  crops.  Tt  was  the  ambition  of 
each  tenant  to  be  first  on  the  mar- 
ket with  a  new  crop,  and  tlius  get 
ahead  of  his  neighbors.  They  also 
received  the  very  best  prices  for  the 
early  products  and  in  this  manner  in- 
creased the  profit  of  their  ranches. 

Peas  were  generally  the  first  crop, 
followed  by  string  beans,  which  as  a 
rule  start  at  a  high  price,  but  drop 
in  price  as  the  supply  gets  more 
plentiful.  It  is  very  important  to 
know  just  when  to  pick  string  beans 
and  the  tenants  who  were  most  par- 
ticular in  supplying  exactly  what 
was  demanded  kept  their  prices  up 
longest.  When  the  prices  on  the 
beans  got  so  low  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  ship  them,  the  tenant  would  want 
to  quit  and  the  owner  had  to  be  very 
watchful  at  this  time,  as  the  tenant 
paid  all  the  expenses,  and,  of  course, 
the  owner  still  continued  to  get  his 
one-third,  but  by  keeping  the  beans 
constantly  picked,  so  that  the  vines 
would  continue  bearing,  when  the 
price  went  up  again,  which  it  usually 
did,  the  tenants  again  received  good 
profits. 

Early  potatoes  was  the  next  crop 
and  at  first  3  cents  and  4  cents  per 
pound  was  received  for  them,  shipped 
in  boxes.  When  the  prices  went 
down  the  superintendent  again  had 
to  be  on  the  watch  to  see  that  noth- 
ing but  good  potatoes  were  shipped. 
The  tenants  were  inclined  to  get 
careless  when  the  price  was  low  ana 
ship  anything  that  looked  like  a  po- 


tato, with  tlie  result  that  when  the 
returns  were  received  the  tenants 
who  had  shipped  poor  potatoes  got 
very  poor  returns  and  the  commis- 
sion house  was  blamed,  when  it  was 
the  tenants  themselves  who  were  re- 
sponsible. 

After  potatoes  came  melons,  toma- 
toes, summer  squash,  etc.,  this  being 
the  biisiest  season  of  the  year.  At 
one  time  this  particular  plant  was 
supplying  one-third  of  the  cante- 
loupes  which  were  received  in  San 
Francisco.  The  packing  of  cante- 
loupes  and  tomatoes  in  boxes  whicli 
will  arrive  on  the  market  in  good 
condition  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  regard  to  the  price,  as  it  is  not 
always  the  number  of  boxes  shipped 
from  a  ranch  that  brings  in  the  most 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  following  illustration  shows 
the  necessity  of  perfect  packing:  One 
tenant  having  four  acres  of  tomatoes 
received  a  gross  return  of  $1,600, 
while  his  next  neighbor  having 
equally  as  good  soil,  received  only 
$1,100,  the  difference  being  lost  on 
account  of  careless  packing. 

.Another  phase  of  this  enormous 
undertaking,  which  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  here,  is  the  tremendous 
amount  of  labor  required  to  care  for 
and  Iiarvest  crops  of  potatoes,  cante- 
loupes,  etc.,  and  as  the  tenants  do 
not  always  have  the  ready  cash  to 
hire  extra  help  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
as  much  out  of  the  crops  as  possible, 
the  owner  advances  cash  to  the 
tenant  when  necessary,  thus  helping 
out  both  parties  concerned.  The 
money  so  advanced  is  always  paid 
back  and  after  the  first  year  none  of 
it  is  lost. 

One  tenant  in  particular  raised  a 
brand  of  melons  that  suited  the  de- 
mand and  used  great  pains  in  pack- 
ing them.  He  received  a  bonus  for 
his  melons  all  summer  and  they  were 
usually  sold  before  they  left  his 
place,  for  shipment  to  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  .As  a  general  rule  canteloupe 
patches  will  gross  from  $2.50  to  $.300 
per  acre;  string  beans,  $150;  early 
potatoes,  $150;  and  the  land  is  imme- 
diately replanted  to  late  potatoes  and 
beans.  .Almost  all  of  this  land  grows 
two  crops  a  year,  except  perhaps  a 
small  portion  of  it  which  is  high  and 
on  wliich  very  early  crops  are  raised 
and  from  which  a  large  profit  is  re- 
alized in  one  crop. 

The  tenants  and  the  owner  of  this 
land  are  now  working  harmoniously, 
each  helping  the  other  to'make  this 
great  enterprise  a  success. 


PROPER  SIZE  OF  NAILS. 

A  great  many  people  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  nails  that  are  too  large 
for  the  lumber  used.  For  ordinary 
rought  work,  such  as  framing  build- 
ings, etc.,  where  two-inch  lumber  is 
used,  Ifid  should  be  used.  For  use 
in  one-inch  lumber,  8d  is  large  enough. 
For  building  panels  for  sheep  pens 
6d  are  long  enough  to  reach  through 
two  boards  and  clinch  them.  Larger 
nails  split  the  lumber  and  do  not 
make  as  strong  a  job  as  the  smaller 
ones.  They  are  also  more  expensive. 
For  shingling.  3d  fine  is  the  best  size; 
two  pounds  will  lay  a  thousand  shin- 
gles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length 
and  difference  in  number  per  pound: 
Size  nails.  Length,  in.  No.  in  lb. 
3d  fine  VA  1,140 

8d  2^  106 

lOd  3  70 

16d  50 
20d  4  30 

— Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Some  of  the  most  hard-working 
farmers  you  know  are  not  successful. 
They  work  so  hard  physically  that 
they  don't  take  time  to  think. 


ORCHARD  AND  FAR!.! 


Alfalfa  a  Possible  Fertilizer 


A  Good  Home-Made  Land  Leveler 


-By  Shelby  McKinstry,  Sawtelle- 


This  title  does  not  signify  a  wild 
and  impractical  dream,  but  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  possibility  which  is 
more  attractive  this  season  than  ever 
before.  Fertilizers  have  proved  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  many  persons, 
especially  citrus  growers;  alfalfa  just 
now  oflfers  large  amounts  of  plant 
food  in  cheap  form,  giving  likewise 
great  amounts  of  humus,  which  our 
soils  badly  need,  along  with  that  plant 
food.  This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  a 
very  likely  thing  that  it  would  pay  to 
apply  alfalfa  to  our  lands?  At  all 
events,  does  not  the  proposition  call 
for  careful  examination? 

Several  things  bring  the  matter  up. 
One  is  the  very  low  price  of  alfalia 
hay.  Another  is  the  point  brought 
up  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman  at  tlie 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Davis, 
that  merely  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
mulch  and  protecting  the  top  soil 
from  the  loss  of  humus  usually  ac- 
companying long  sumniei  tillage,  a 
dressing  of  manure,  bean  straw,  or 
some  such  vegetation,  would,  when 
possible  to  apply,  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous. 

Now  for  an  analysis  of  the  idea  as 
it  concerns  alfalfa  hay.  Take  it  first 
from  the  standpoint  of  composition 
as  related  to  plant  food. 

There  are  three  great  elements 
upon  which  all  fertilizer  values  in 
California  are  based;  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  These  come 
in  varying  forms  and  the  price  varies 
■with  each  form,  so  there  is  perhaps 
no  absolutely  accurate  measure  of 
comparison  with  alfalfa  hay.  About 
the  lowest  value  set.  judging  by 
prices  f.  o.  b.  the  fertilizer  warehouse, 
according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  State 
Fertilizer  Control:  15.4  cents  a  pound 
for  nitrogen:  3.()  cents  a  pound  for 
phosphoric  acid;  and  5  cents  a  poimd 
for  potash.  For  all  of  these  except 
potash  there  were  other  forms  of 
fertilizers  in  which  the  kinds  of  plant 
food  would  be  quite  a  bit  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Put  these  kinds  of  plant  food  into 
terms  of  alfalfa  hay.  There  ar«  in 
1,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  24.5 
pounds  of  nitrogen  on  an  average,  5 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  21 
pounds  of  potash,  or  just  double  this 
in  a  ton,  making  49  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 10  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  42  pounds  of  potash.  Figuring 
this  out,  a  person  in  buying  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay  would  secure  $7  55  worth 
of  nitrogen,  .'56  cents'  worth  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  $2.10  worth  of  potash; 
total,  $9.91.  As  this  is  only  average, 
and  as  there  is  no  definite  compari<;on 
of  value  of  plant  foods,  the  $9.91  is  of 
course  only  an  approximate  value  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  It  might  be 
worth  a  lot  more  and  it  might  be 
worth  a  lot  less,  but  as  alfalfa  hay 
even  after  delivery  in  San  Francisco 
is  worth  only  from  $7  to  $9.50,  the 
■balance  seems  enough  in  favor  of  the 
fertilizer  view  to  merit  serious 
thought. 

Now,  after  the  alfalfa  is  purchased 
there  is  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
use  it  and  the  expenses  as  well,  which 
problem  will  be  ignored  at  present  in 
an  examination  of  the  theory  of  the 
matter.  It  is  well  to  note,  however, 
in  case  the  expense  and  labor  of  ap- 
plication appear  too  large,  that  there 
is  an  expense  in  applying  other  fer- 
tilizers also  and  the  cost  of  alfalfa 
was  far  more  than  what  the  same 
alfalfa  would  cost  at  point  of  pro- 
duction. 

And  in  case  a  person  should  -worry 
for  fear  that  the  alfalfa  was  taking 
more  from  the  soil  than  the  selling 
price,  it  should  he  mentioned  that  al- 
falfa does  not  leave  the  soil  as  much 
poorer  by  a  great  deal  as  these  fig- 
ures might  lead  one  to  imagine.  The 
nitrogen,  which  is  the  plant  food  con- 
tained in  greatest  amount  and  most 
valuable  as  well,  is  not  taken  from 
the  soil,  but  from  the  air  when  al- 


falfa and  related  plants  are  con- 
cerned. To  replace  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  on  which  alfalfa 
feeds  heartily,  would  cost  about 
$2.50  per  ton,  as  can  be  seen  in 
value  statement,  not  $9.00  and  up- 
ward. 

There  are  many  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 


In  sections  of  the  country  where 
land  is  irrigated,  the  matter  of  having 
the  land  perfectly  level  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Where  there  is  uneven 
surface  there  cannot  be  even  distri- 
bution of  moisture.  If  rain  falls  it 
will  run  from  the  knoll  to  the  gully, 
and  the  knoll  will  be  dry  all  season, 


hitch  about  five  feet  from  the  levi 
board.  Bolt  a  piece  of  2  by  4  Icr 
wise  at  a  point  near  the  middle  o: 
leveling  board,  and  to  that  2  by  4 
one  end  of  a  plank  about  one 
wide  and  three  feet  long.  This 
should  extend  out  behind  the  Ic 
for  the  farmer  to  stand  upon,  ai 


♦ 

'U  kins  I  l>  Hud  Uuiiii>ins  Uirt  With  Hunie-Made  Leveler. 


stacked  from  last  year  and  kept  for 
emergency,  which  now  are  away  be- 
low this  year's  haj'  in  value.  It  is 
probable,  if  it  would  pay  to  use  al- 
falfa as  fertilizer  at  all,  that  it  would 
pay  to  get  this  at  a  reduced  price. 

It  is  true  that  it  seems  unfortunate 
to  take  alfalfa  that  might  be  used 
for  stock  feed  and  put  it  back  di- 
rectly into  the  soil,  but  if  it  has  the 
dollars  and  cents  value  that  would 
justify  it,  the  idea  would  not  be  bad 
at  all.  If  there  are  not  sufficient 
live  stock  to  consume  it.  it  will  have 
to  be  held  over,  go  to  waste,  or  be 
used  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  it  has  a  value  for  this 
purpose. 

Nearly  all  developments  in  recent 
}•' -rs  in  Californ'a  point  to  the  hi,gh 
value  of  organic  matter  as  fertilizer, 
that  is,  barnyard  manure,  tankage, 
dried  blood,  and  other  materials  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin.  .Although 
the  plant  food  in  alfalfa  was  calcu- 
lated from  the  chemical  standpoint 
alone,  the  fact  that  the  plant  food 
therein  is  in  organic  form  deserves 
r.ttention.  It  is  in  a  coarse  and  rough 
form  it  is  true,  but  the  great  bulk 
and  large  amount  of  starch,  sugar 
and  woody  fiber  provides  humus 
making  material  and  food  for  needed 
bacterial  action  which  were  ignored 
in  the  method  of  calculation,  but  of 
high  value  nevertheless. 

Compare  this  hay  with  the  cover 
crops  usually  grown  in  a  citrus  grove. 
At  the  best,  as  Professor  Lipman 
pointed  out  at  the  convention,  not 
more  than  half  the  land  in  a  citrus 
grove  is  ordinarily  occupied  by  the 
cover  crop.  The  rest  is  shaded  by 
trees.  Pickers  also  tramp  it  down 
and  the  teams  run  over  it.  If  the 
best  possible  results  were  secured 
and  all  the  land  were  given  to  the 
crop,  an  ideal  yield  of  vetch,  the 
commonest  cover  crop,  would  be  ten 
tons  per  acre  of  green  material, 
which  would  contain  only  two  tons 
of  dry  matter.  Since  so  much  land 
is  occupied  by  trees,  half  of  this 
would  be  an  excellent  yield  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  which  from 
the  standpoint  of  dry  matter  would 
be  little  better  than  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay.  Likewise  the  material  in  the 
alfalfa  would  be  entirely  from  the 
outside,  while  much  of  that  in  the 
cover  crop  w-ould  come  from  the 
same  soil  to  which  it  would  be  re- 
turned. Equal  or  greater  value  would 
be  secured  from  one  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay  than  from  the  best  cover  crop. 

Professor  Lipman  claims  that  on 
the  average  orchard  in  California, 
and  this  would  probably  apply  more 
to  the  citrus  than  to  the  deciduous 
orchard,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  humus  by  simply  grow- 


whilc  the  gully  will  be  wet  and  sour 
and  unproductive. 

Such  unfavorable  conditions  can  be 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  an  inexpen- 
sive leveler  such  as  the  truck  farmers 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  use 
in  smoothing  down  their  garden  plots. 
For  about  two  dollars  a  farmer  can 
buy  enough  material  to  build  himself 
a  good,  durable  leveler  and  with  it  he 
can  smooth  down  from  time  to  time 
the  ridges  and  high  places  in  his  fields, 
throwing  the  surplus  dirt  into  the  de- 
pressions, and  in  that  way  bringing 
his  fields  up  to  a  higher  state  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

Three  pieces  of  2  by  8  bridge  plank 
will  do  for  a  starter.  Cut  them  either 
6  or  8  feet  long.  Lay  them  down  and 
bolt  three  strips  of  2  by  4  across  the 
back  of  them  for  braces.  Then,  across 
one  edge  of  the  front  side,  for  a  pro- 
tector, nail  a  strip  of  sheet  iron.  It 
will  make  the  leveler  take  hold  of  the 
dirt  when  the  ground  has  become 
hard  or  baked.  Ground  should  be 
plowed  before  being  leveled,  however. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  out- 
side braces  on  the  back  of  the  level- 
ing board  about  one  foot  from  each 
end,  so  that  holes  can  be  bored  on 
each  side  of  them,  about  a  foot  from 
the  fop,  to  permit  of  the  fastening  of 
a  small  chain  to  hook  the  doubletrees 
onto.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the 


ing  cover  crops.  Furthermore  there 
is  such  a  call  for  stable  manure  that 
there  is  no  great  amount  available 
and  unused.  Likewise  continuous 
summer  tillage  destroys  great  quan- 
tities of  humus,  which  material  our 
soils  need  above  all  others.  What 
can  be  done  about  it?  .Mfalfa  hay 
is  cheap  this  year,  in  composition  it 
gives  us  much  plant  food  for_  the 
money  we  would  expend  upon  it,  it 
will  supplv  us  lots  of  humus,  and  by 
providing  a  mulch,  would  protect  the 
humus  already  ill  the  soil. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  fertilization,  visited  California  and 
suggested  or  advised  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  on  a  piece  of  land  on  every 
citrus  ranch  in  California  where  such 
a  thing  was  possible,  the  alfalfa  to 
he  hauled  on  to  the  land  to  be  used 
for  the?  same  purpose  as  a  cover 
crop.  Citrus  men  want  all  their  land 
for  citrus,  but  buying  cheap  alfalfa 
hay  from  the  man  that  raises  alfalfa 
hay  as  a  business  when  the  plant 
food  in  the  hay  is  worth  more  than 
the  hay  itself,  seems  a  still  better 
suggestion.  Fruit  men  might  hesi- 
tate about  some  features  of  the 
proposition,  but  the  good  points  in 
its  favor  are  sufficient  to  offset  most 
of  the  disadvantages. 


should  be  braced  securely  so  th: 
will  not  be  wobbly  and  trouble- 
Several  ways  of  bracing  the 
board  will  suggest  thcmrelves  ti 
farmer  while  he  is  wielding  his  1 
mer. 

Such  a  leveler  as  is  here 
will   serve    admirably  in 
down   sand   hills   and  huni! 
uneven  spots  in  irrigated  fields, 
operator  merely    straightens  uji 
leveling  board,  as  his  team  appro: 
a  high  place  in  the  field,  and  si 
upon  the  footboard.    In  that  w:i 
causes  the  leveler  to  pick  up  a  ■ 
tity  of  dirt  and  skid  it  along  tr 
point  where  he  wishes   to  duni 
The  leveler  is  easier  to  work  tl; 
slip  scraper,  because  all  the  opt 
has  to  do  in  order  to  dump  the 
is  to  jump  from  the  footboard, 
the  same  time  such  a  leveler  will  i 
dirt  just  as  rapidly  as  a  slip  scr. 
the  investment,  however,  being  ni  > 
times  less  than  the  cost  of  a  scrair. 

This  sort  of  a  home-made  levele  s 
being  used  quite  generally  nowa 
in  smoothing  homestead  land  for 
tivation.  It  has  proved  its  worth 
dreds  of  times  in  leveling  sand  ( 
in  some  of  the  'once-arid  region 
the  West  and  Southwest. 


DOES  YOUR  FARM  PAY? 

The  L^niversity  of  .Arizona,  cO-»- 
crating  with  the  .Arizona  Farm  I- 
provement  Association,  has  sent  It 
blanks  to  Arizona  farmers  to  find  it 
how  well  farming  pays  and  whei* 
man  had  figured  out  the  answcrso 
questions  contained  he  would  ki* 
a  good  deal  more  about  his  busi'  - 
than  before  he  started.    -A  mcri 
plication  of  such  questions  to 
farm  ought  to  be  a  great  help, 
e.xample,  the  value  of  the  ranch,  f 
mcnt,  stock,  hay,  feed,  etc.,  at  lii 
ginning  is  asked,  then  the  value  :i 
end  of  the  year.    That  of  itself 
pretty  well,  when  thought  is  t 
how  much  progress  is  being  r 
The  amount  of  money  needed  t 
the  ranch,  besides  what  comes 
asked   both   for  start  and  do- 
year. 

.A  census  is  requested  of  both 
stock  and  crops,  also  amount  oi 
duce  of  various  kinds  sold  and 
for   same.     Reduced    to   an  ac; 
basis,  it  shows  pretty  well  just  v 
the  most  profitable  kind  of  fn^ 
lies.    Miscellaneous  expensi 
cellaneous  receipts  make  a 
portant  feature  of  the  repi.:  -. 
e\ idently  will  be  used  as  a  baM 
some    very    interesting  facts 
•Arizona  fanning. 


Lots  of  bright  men  arc  foun 
shady  business. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Quick  Work  in  Soil  Blasting 


Tlie  advantages  of  breaking  up  the  In  the  center  of  this  iron  block  or 

I  bsoil  with  dynamite  before  plant-  wheel  a  hole  is  bored  just  a  little 

l<T  trees  or  vines  are  so  well  known  larger  than  the  iron  bar  with  which 

soil  blasting  on  lots  of  land  is  the  holes  are  made.     The  bar  can 

iiiing    a    standard     method    of  thus  go  down  through  it  without  dif- 

ation.     This    is   especially    true  ficulty.    This    iron    block  acts   as  a 

0  much  of  the  finest  fruit  land  is  hammer   to   drive    the   bar  upward 


Preparing  to  Remove  the  Bar  l>y  a  Couple  of  Jerks  ou  Iron  Block. 


nderlaid  by  hardpaii  or  a  compact 
ibsoil  that  needs  breaking  up. 
The  holes  for  the  sticks  of  dyna- 
lite  may  be  bored  by  a  soil  auger, 
r  made  by  driving  in  a  bar.  A  soil 
uger  is  best  in  certain  cases  where 
is  desirable  to  know  just  where 
le  hardpan  starts  and  stops  so  that 
iie  dynamite  can  be  placed  in  just 
lie  right  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
bar  is  much  quicker  to  get  in  the 
oil  and  is  excellent  in  gravel  that 
ould  utterly  prevent  a  soil  auger 
rom  operating  properly  effectively  if 
t  all.  A  disadvantage  is  the  diffi- 
ulty  in  removing  the  bar  after  it  is 
riven  in  the  desired  depth,  forusual- 
y  it  sticks  like  grim  death. 
The  device  shown  in  the  accom- 
ing  illustrations  is  used  by  the 
lomas  Consolidated  on  its  lands 
ast  of  Sacramento,  two  men  drill- 
rig  350  holes  a  day  three  feet  deep, 
he  quick  work  coming  from  the 
bility  to  knock  the  bar  out  of  the 
oil  at  once. 

This  is  done  by  a  flat  iron  block, 
ireighing  25  to  40  pounds.  A  small 
ar  wheel  will  do  excellently.  The 
ron  block  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
wo  chains  between  the  men  as  they 
old  it  up  after  the  bar  has  been 
friven  into  the  ground,  just  before 
hey  jerk  the  iron  upward. 


after  it  has  been  driven  into  the 
ground. 

In  order  that  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  hit  as  it  is  jerked  upward 
and  not  fly  off  the  top  of  the  bar,  an 
iron  collar  or  band  is  welded  on  to 
the  bar  near  the  top.  This  can  be 
seen  in  the  lower  illustration,  the 
iron  just  touching  it. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows. Tlie  iron  plate  is  laid  on  the 
ground  with  the  hole  just  where  the 
bar  is  to  be  driven  and  the  bar 
driven  down  in  the  regular  way, 
going  through  the  hole  in  the  iron 
plate. 

When  the  bar  is  all  the  way  down 
each  man  takes  hold  of  his  end  of  a 
chain,  and  jerks  it  upward  strongly. 
The  plate  flies  upward  as  would  a  man 
tossed  in  a  blanket  and  hits  the  col- 
lar on  the  bar,  acting  as  a  hammer. 

Evcrj'one  who  has  ever  driven  a 
stake  into  the  ground  knows  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  out  by  steady  pull- 
ing or  yanking  backward  and  for- 
ward. A  couple  of  jerks  on  the  25- 
pound  iron,  however,  knocks  the  bar 
out  in  a  hurry  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  go  ahead  and  drill  another 
hole,  leaving  a  man  coming  on  later 
to  put  in  dynamite  and  prepare  fuse 
for  blasting,  this  man  being  seen  in 


the  background  of  one  of  the  illus- 
trations. 

The  thing-  that  counts  is  the  jerk 
upward  on  the  heavy  piece  of  iron 
and  the  fact  that  it  hits  the  collar 
on  the  bar.  The  efficiency  of  the  plan 
is  seen  in  the  350  holes  that  two  men 
can  bore  in  a  day. 

For  those  who  want  another 
method  of  getting  the  bar  out  of  the 
ground  it  can  be  said  that  a  long 
wrench  is  fairly  effective,  the  top  of 
the  bar  being  square  so  that  the 
wrench  will  hold.  The  bar  must  also 
be  perfectly  straight,  as  it  is  loosed 
in  the  soil  by  being  twisted,  and  if  it 
is  crooked  it  cannot  be  twisted  very 
well,  and  if  it  is,  it  will  make  a  badly 
shaped  hole. 

After  the  bar  is  driven  in,  the 
operator  grips  it  with  the  wrench  and 
then  by  walking  in  a  circle  twists  the 
bar  around  so  that  he  can  pull  it  out, 
as  he  could  not  do  with  a  straight 
pull.  Although  satisfactory,  hammer- 
ing the  bar  upward  as  told  of  with 
the  illustrations  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  all,  cheapen- 
ing the  work  materially. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  that 
soil  blasting  should  only  be  done 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  or  at  least  not 
moist  enough  to  pack,  for  when  the 
powder  is  exploded  in  wet  soil  it 
only  makes  a  hole,  packing  the  soil 
tighter  than  ever  around  the  edges. 
The  right  idea  is  to  put  the  dynamite 
in  at  a  depth  where  it  will  break  the 
soil  to  the  surface  but  not  blow  the 
dirt  out.  With  a  good  piece  of  \vork 
it  will  often  loosen  up  the  soil  so  that 
the  surface  will  be  raised  six  to  ten 
feet  on  either  side,  the  earth  being 
loosened  up  excellently. 

In  breaking  hardpan  it  is  well  to 
put  the  dynamite  neither  on  nor  be- 
neath the  layer  of  hardpan,  but  about 
the  center.  Then  it  will  exert  its 
greatest  breaking  effect  on  either 
side.  Some  people  say  to  bore  a  hole 
half  way  through  the  hardpan.  Un- 
fortunately for  such  advice,  one  must 
go  all  the  way  through  to  know  how 
thick  the  hardpan  is  and  just  what  is 
half  way  through.  Having  done  so, 
the  soil  has  to  be  replaced  to  a 
slight  extent  so  that  the  dynamite 
will  be  about  the  center  of  the  hard- 
pan. 

It  is  also  highly  advisable  to  blast 
the  holes  several  months  before 
planting  the  trees  so  that  the  earth 
will  have  a  chance  to  settle  a  bit  and 
the  lumps  of  hardpan  or  compact 
subsoil  disintegrated  somewhat  by 
moisture  and  air.  When  a  hole  is 
blasted,  settled  at  once  by  pouring  in 
a  lot  of  irrigation  water,  and  the  tree 
planted  at  T)nce,  it  is  not  so  good  by  a 


great  deal  as  when  the  blasting  has 
been  done  a  long  time  previous. 

On  the  land  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations a  large  amount  of  blasting 
was  done  last  fall  for  citrus  trees 
planted  this  spring  and  the  condition 
of  the  soil  is  very  highly  spoken  of. 
Breaking  the  compact  subsoil  and 
hardpan  by  blasting  is  becoming  ex- 
tremely popular,  much  hardpan  land 
once  considered  of  small  value  prov- 
ing extremely  valuable  for  fruit  pro- 
duction. 


NEW  APHIS  CONTROL  WORKS 
WELL. 

According  to  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner F.  W.  Waite  of  Imperial 
county,  the  new  plan  used  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture  in 
distributing  lady  birds  to  control  the 
melon  aphis  works  well  and  there  has 
been  rather  less  aphis  this  year  than 
usual.  Through  the  rest  of  the  State 
the  aphis  has  been  worse  than  usual. 

Melon  aphis  are  naturally  very  bad 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  unless 
some  check  was  found  they  would 
materially  injure  the  canteloupe  crop. 
For  some  years  the  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture  has  been  sending 
millions  of  lady  birds  into  the  valley 
every  spring  to  eat  these  aphis  as 
they  appeared.  A  disadvantage  is  that 
it  takes  some  time  for  the  lady  birds 
to  reproduce  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
hold  back  the  aphis  to  a  very  great 
extent,  so  this  year  many  of  the  lady 
birds  were  sent  down  early,  living  on 
the  barley  aphis  and  getting  a  good 
start  before  the  melon  aphis  appeared. 
As  a  result  it  seems  that  they  were 
well  established  naturally  when  the 
melon  aphis  develnned  and  with  the 
help  of  other  lady  birds  sent  out  at 
the  usual  time,  they  protected  the 
canteloupes  better  even  than  usual. 
Of  course,  this  might  be  a  matter  of 
the  season,  but  results  at  least  appear 
very  favorable  and  after  several  years' 
trial  there  will  be  grounds  for  feel- 
ing pretty  sure  of  the  facts. 


The  child  on  the  farm,  as  every- 
where else,  should  have  every  day 
some  time  that  he  may  call  abso- 
lutely his  own  and  that  he  may  use 
for  any  right  purpose  he  pleases. 


"The  farm  kitchen  is  the  most  im- 
portant room  in  the  house,"  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  pro,gressive  farmer  put 
the  thought  into  practice  long  ago. 


Opportunity  knocks  but  once,  io 
which  respect  it  differs  from  most 
people. 


Dritiut;    tUe   Har — M«u    in    K<-iir    I'lMiitin    Hie  lijuniiiite. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader 
Spreader 


APlfMf/SM^OCff  ASM- 


The      ANDEHSON  COMBIK.VTION 
DIPPER.      PBRPOR.VTOR  .*I«I> 
GR.IOER  is  built  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  where  the  requirements  of 
prune  growers  iiave  been  carefully 
considered  and    every   possible  ad- 
vantage Incorporated  Into  the  machine     Can  be  furnished  with  or  without 
rinse  tank     Made  In  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power     We  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery    including  trarka  and  rara.  Wrlte^ 
(or.  illustrated  catalog,  which  describes  the  entire  line. 

fWDERSON-BARNCSOVER  HANUFACTDBING  CO^ 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Ways  of  Improving  Citrus  Varieties 


Since  the  days  of  '40  no  one  thing 
has  brought  more  fame  to  California 
than  the  golden  oranges  of  the  soutl' 
and  of  the  great  central  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierras.  No  other  horti- 
cultural product  requires  such  de- 
tailed care  and  wise  handling,  and  no 
other  product  responds  so  well  to 
proper  treatment.  No  other  fruit  has 
been  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  no  other  horticultural 
product  gives  such  high  returns  per 
acre. 

Progress  has  been  made  by  the 
continual  striving  of  the  growers  after 
best  methods,  and  yet  more  than  all 
other  fruits  there  remain  great  and 
wonderful  possibilities  through  scien- 
tific work  and  observation  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  growers.  A  glimpse 
into  these  possibilities  along  lines 
commonly  overlooked  was  given  by 
Prof.  H.  J.  Webber  of  the  University 
of  California  during  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  the  University 
Farm.  His  address,  being  given  rather 
informally,  can  be  reported  onlj'  in 
outline,  not  word  for  word. 

Obtain  Unusual  Specimens. 

Although  our  \\'ashington  navel  has 
such  a  high  standing,  it  is  not  a  fixed 
and  unchangeable  variety.  Here, 
there  and  everywhere  changes  from 
the  most  normal  type  occur  in  great- 
er or  less  degree  and  bj-  observing 
and  taking  advantage  of  these  possi- 
bilities wonderful  progress  can  be 
made.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
year  probably  a  dozen  wheat  plants 
come  into  existence  that  could  be 
used  to  revolutionize  the  wheat  in- 
dustry of  the  world,  provided  they 
were  observed,  segregated  and  nursed 
along.  In  the  multitude  of  wheat 
plants  grown,  the  twelve  plants  round 
out  their  life  unobserved  and  their 
grain  is  lost  among  that  of  millions 
of  others. 

Fortunately  our  citrus  trees  are  on 
a  different  footing.  The  trees  and  the 
individual  branches  remain  and  pro- 
duce year  after  year.  Being  over- 
looked one  season,  their  nature  can 
be  observed  again  the  next.  The 
golden  fruit  hangs  in  plain  sight  to 
attract  attention  and  is  picked  oflf 
piece  by  piece  where  all  differences 
can  be  easily  marked  when  any  care 
or  thought  is  given. 

Continuous  Harvest  Possible. 

One  easy  possibility  is  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  harvesting  and  market- 
ing season  for  the  navel,  which  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  The  navel  at 
the  end  of  the  fruit  is  horticulturally 
a  disadvantage,  but  as  a  trade  mark, 
or  a  mark  of  distinction,  along  with 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit,  it  is 
worth  every  year  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  California.  By  observation 
trees  ripening  their  fruit  late,  or  hold- 
ing their  fruit  on  in  good  condition 
could  be  selected,  propagated  and  re- 
selected  until  the  shipments  of  Wash- 
ington navels  could  be  extended  over 
the  whole  period  now  occupied  by  the 
Valencia.  The  Valencia  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  but  lacks  certain  very  de- 
sirable characteristics  of  the  navel, 
and  if  the  navel  with  its  trade  mark 
on  the  tip  could  be  substituted,  it 
would  be  of  great  value. 

Very  easj-  it  would  be  to  extend  the 
season  somewhat.  Trees  that  naturally 
hold  their  fruit  longer  than  others 
advertise  themselves  strongly.  It  is 
true  that  fruit  held  too  long  on  the 
trees  becomes  puffy,  but  trees  exist 
whose  fruits  do  not  become  puffy,  or 
to  a  minor  extent. 

There  is  this  about  selection  of 
plants  with  definite  characteristics 
away  from  the  common — the  longer 
the  selection  is  continued,  the  more 
rapid  the  variation  from  normal  is 
likely  to  become,  within  reasonable 
limits.  Although  on  first  selection  no 
great  extension  of  the  season  is  like- 
ly, by  continuous  selection  a  great 
extension  of  the  season  is  likely  to 
occur. 

And  what  applies  to  extending  the 
season  onward,  applies  equally  to  its 
extension  forward  in  approximately 


the  same  fashion.  .As  the  navel  se- 
lected trees  of  the  Washington  navel 
could  be  developed  to  overlap  the 
Valencia  season  one  way,  so  others 
could  be  developed  to  meet  and  over- 
lap into  the  season  for  late  Va- 
lencias.  Thus  the  citrus  planter 
would  not  select  merely  Washington 
navel  trees  for  planting,  but  early 
navels,  mid  season  navels,  or  late 
navels,  as  the  case  might  be. 

It  may  be  many  years  before  the 
ideal  is  accomplished,  but  the  fine 
thing  is  that  every  two  weeks'  ap- 
proach to  the  ultimate  ideal  adds 
high  value  to  the  citrus  industry. 
Breeding  From  Navel  Oranges. 

Selection  above  spoken  of  is  mere- 
ly from  the  navels  already  growing; 
it  ignores  the  still  greater  possibili- 
ties of  citrus  breeding  with  the  navel 
as  a  foundation.  Sorrte  very  inter- 
esting features  regarding  the  seed- 
lessness  of  the  Washington  navel  and 
the  method  of  pollination  exist  in  this 
connection. 

The  navel  has  no  seeds  because  the 
sexual  parts  of  the  flower  are  defec- 
tive, though  it  is  possible  for  seeds 
to  be  developed.  In  the  normal 
flower  of  most  plants  the  pollen 
lights  on  the  stigma,  or  the  top  of 
the  pistil,  and  sends  down  growths 
through  tubes  to  the  base  of  the  pistil, 
giving  life  to  the  embryo  seeds.  Seeds 
cannot  develop  unless  this  occurs.  In 
most  plants  also  fruits  cannot  develop 
unless  the  seeds  develop  and  normal 
pollination  as  described  above  occurs. 

The  navel  might  as  well  not  have 
any  pollen,  or  any  stigma  for  that 
matter,  for  all  the  good  it  does,  as  the 
pollen  after  striking  the  stigma  and 
sending  down  the  growths  into  the 
tubes  finds  those  tubes  stopped  up,  as 
the  pistil  is  solid.  The  embroyo  seeds 
are  not  fertilized  and  do  not  develop, 
henre  no  seeds  occur  naturally  in 
navel  oranges. 

Since  no  seeds  occur  in  navel 
oranges  in  the  regular  course  of  na- 
ture, by  following  nature  no  navel 
seedlings  can  be  grown,  and  real  plant 
breeding  with  the  navel  cannot  occur, 
except  by  overcoming  nature  and 
getting  at  things  from  a  different 
angle. 

This  can  be  done.  The  plant  breed- 
er can  put  the  pollen  on  the  stigma 
and  it  will  send  out  the  growths  down- 
ward. The  plant  breeder  is  able  to 
open  rp  the  tubes  for  these  growths 
to  reach  the  embryo  seeds  and  the 
seeds  will  develop  just  as  in  any 
other  plants;  seedling  trees  can  be 
grown,  and  plant  breeding  accom- 
plished as  in  the  other  varieties.  True 
it  is  that  even  under  these  conditions 
the  navel  orange  will  have  but  few 
seeds,  but  by  treating  enough  blos- 
soms all  that  could  possibly  be  asked 
for  can  be  obtained,  and  the  navel 
used  for  plant  breeding. 

That  is  but  part  of  the  pollination 
problem  of  the  navel.  Not  only  is  the 
pistil  solid  so  that  pollen  growth  can- 
not normally  get  down,  but  the  pollen 
itself  of  the  navel  blossom  is  defec- 
tive. The  plant  breeder  simply  takes 
pollen  from  other  varieties  of  oranges 
or  citrus  trees  and  raises  a  cross  bred 
instead  of  a  pure  bred  navel.  That 
cross  breeding  is  more  likely  to  de- 
velop valuable  varieties  than  pure 
breeding. 

Earliness  can  quite  certainly  be  se- 
cured by  crossing  with  some  early 
orange,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
Florida,  not  grown  here  in  California 
and  never  likely  to  be  except  for  pur- 
poses like  the  above.  For  lateness 
other  varieties  can  be  used  aside  from 
the  Valencias.  .-K  Chinaman  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  Florida  growers 
has,  for  example,  a  very  fine  and  very 
late  orange,  the  Louie  Jim  Gong 
(name  not  guaranteed  correct),  which 
offers  excellent  prospects.  .And,  it 
might  be  said,  for  tliis  is  a  big  sub- 
ject, eajliness  and  lateness  to  extend 


the  season  of  ripening,  is  but  one  of 
many  qualities  which  can  be  secured 
by  crossing  and  selecting  the  navel 
with  other  orange  varieties. 

Selecting  Known  Varieties. 
.And  then  besides  the  two  great 
agencies  of  breeding  and  selection 
from  variations  in  present  navel  trees 
there  remains  a  third  great  possibility 
of  selection  from  among  the  many 
known  citrus  varieties  now  ignored 
in  California.  This  applies  probably 
more  to  other  citrus  fruits  than 
oranges. 

For  example,  the  Marsh's  Seedless 
pomelo,  or  grape  fruit,  is  the  standard 
variety  in  California.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that  it  is  considered 
an  inferior  variety  in  Florida,  the 
reputation  of  whose  grape  fruit  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  California.  If  we  are 
going  to  grow  grape  fruit,  why  not 
get  the  best?  Possibly  the  Marsh's 
may  be  the  best  for  California,  though 
poor  in  Florida,  just  as  the  W'asliing- 
ton  navel  is  the  best  for  California, 
though  inferior  in  Florida,  but  the 
chances  are  much  greater  that  there 
are  better  varieties  not  grown  here, 
than  that  the  Marsh's  is  the  best 
there  is.  And  the  selection  can  be 
carried  on  with  other  citrus  fruits 
than  the  pomelo. 

California  Pomelos  Best. 

Just  here  a  little  digression  will  be 
permitted  to  give  a  little  experience 
of  A.  D.  Shamel  on  his  recent  voyage 
to  Brazil,  told  of  at  the  convention. 
Mr.  Shamel's  work  on  the  improve- 
ment of  citrus  (and  other)  varieties 
by  tree  records  and  observation  of  in- 
dividual differences  is  far  famed.  On 
the  boat  he  had  a  number  of  pomelos 
from  California  selected  from  trees 
noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  fruit. 
They  were  not  of  a  different  variety, 
understand,  but  had  been  obtained  by 
selection  within  the  variety. 

-At  the  table  a  discussion  arose  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  California 
and  Florida  grape  fruit,  one  individual 
constituting  himself  the  especial  cham- 
pion of  the  Florida  product,  with 
which  the  ship  was  well  supplied.  Mr. 
Shamel  quietly  had  the  steward  place 
every  morning  half  a  Florida  grape 
fruit  and  half  of  the  selected  Cali- 
fornia fruit  before  each  person  at  the 
table  for  breakfast. 

When  supplies  were  exhausted,  the 
Florida  champion  remarked  that  the 
steward  was  not  supplying  the  best 
grape  fruit  any  more  and  was  told 
that  there  only  had  been  a  few.  which 
were  select  California  specimens. 
Thus  we  can  improve  our  citrus 
fruits  by  selection,  though  the  com- 
parison was  perhaps  not  fair,  seeing 
that  the  California  fruit  was  the  finest 
obtainable  and  the  Florida  fruit  only 
the  regular  market  product.  Who 
knows  what  we  can  do  when  bud  se- 
lection, true  plant  breeding,  and  full 
trial  of  present  varieties  all  have  been 
well  carried  out? 

The  Field  of  Hybridization. 

More  than  is  given  above  might  be 
said  while  merely  skimming  over  the 
surface,  concerning  the  hybridization 
of  the  different  citrus  families,  as  the 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  pomelo,  tan- 
gerine and  others.  .A  cross  of  the 
pomelo  and  tangerine,  called  tangelo, 
obtained  by  Dr.  Webber  long  before 
coming  to  California,  is  now  grown 
extensively  in  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  The  Thornton  orange,  poor 
eating  but  fine  appearing  and  excel- 
lent for  marmalades  and  drinks,  is  a 
similar  cross  with  the  orange,  being 
quite  hardy  also. 

These  are  but  tw-o  of  many  possible 
additions  to  the  citrus  family.  Take, 
for  example,  the  glove  skin  of  the 
tangerine,  which  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  popularity  of  that  fruit. 
It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  plant 
breeding  that  this  glove  skin  could  in 
time  be  secured  for  the  orange,  even 


for  the  Washington  navel.    But  if 
the  possibilities  were  told  c' 
time,  space   and   patience  \\ 
exhausted. 

Great  as  is  the  California  citrus 
dustry,  highly  advanced  as 
methods,  we  are  only  part  way  re;i 
ing  what  is  in  store  for  us  when 
horticultural  scientists  delve  d 
into  plant  breeding  and  bud  select 
By  the  help  that  wide  observation 
give,  progress  will  be  ever  more  t: 
when  each  citrus  grower  takes  it  u 
himself  to  keep  tree  records  carett 
observe  carefully  all  bud  variati 
and  even  take  it  upon  himself,  w! 
possible,  to  do  a  little  plant  breed 


CODLING  MOTH  PARASITE  I! 
EFFECTIVE. 

Some  years  ago  a  parasite  of 
codling  moth  was  introduced  whic 
was  hoped  would  largely  check 
pest.  Altliough  this  parasite,  the  L 
iephialtes.  has  become  well  es' 
lished,  it  has  apparently  done  notl 
to  materially  affect  the  moth  an 
recent  article  in  the  Monthly  Bull 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Horti 
ture  goes  into  detail  on  the  rea^ 
The  article  develops  some  intercs 
features  of  work  with  insects, 
showing  why  the  parasite  is  gooc 
Europe  and  of  practically  no  use  li 

For  one    thing    the  ovip' 
egg  laying    projection,  is 
enough  to  reach    all    the  t^^ 
cocoons  of  the  moth  often  hein. 
little    too     thick.      Thus    so  iv 
cocoons  escape  that  at  the  best  ■ 
the  moths  are  not  much  reducec^ 
numbers. 

Another   important   factor  is 
our  apples  packing  is  done  indo 
where  the  parasite  cannot  get  at 
cocoons  as  well  as  it  could  ou; 
doors,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe, 
besides,  our    spraying  reduces 
number  of  wormy  apples  fallinp 
the  ground  from  which  worms  W' 
develop  to  provide  hosts  for  the  ]> 
site. 

And  for  a  third  great  factor,  m 
parasites  are  destroyed  by  the  hi 
The  birds  also  consume  great  qu. 
ties  of  codling  moth  worms  ju^' 
the  period  when  the  egg  of  the  p 
site  is  in  them,  thus  further  rediu 
the  number  of  parasites  which 
hatch  out.  .Altogether,  the  many 
tors  which  keep  down  to  a  com|) 
tively  small  amount  the  number- 
the  parasites  prevent  it  from  bee 
ing  important  enough  to  becomi 
any  apparent  aid  in  checking  the  i 
ling  moth.  For  that  matter  it  is  ' 
rare  that  the  horticulturist  can  - 
up  spraying,  fumigaion.  etc..  and 
on  insect  parasites  to  clean  up  v. 
tation.  However,  every  little  hi 
and  when  parasites  only  destro 
small  proportion  of  injurious  insi 
they  do  some  good,  and  the  introi 
tion  of  insect  parasites  is  a  w 
meriting  sincere  encouragement. 


FUTILE  ADDITION 

A  man  passing  a  saloon  was  - 
denly  startled  by  a  figure  flying 
of  the  door  and  landing  in  a  heai 
the  sidewalk. 

"You  have  been  thrown  out," 
served  the  passerby. 

"Yes."   said   the  victim,  "but 
wait!     There   are    four   of  i' 
there.    I  am  going  in  right 
throw  them  out  one  by  one.  - 
by  and  count." 

The  man  re-entered  the  saloon, 
at  once  there  was  a  commotion 
side,  and  again  a  man  came  fl> 
out,  lighting  not  too  gently  on 
sidewalk, 

"One!"  cried  the  counter, 

"Never  mind  counting."  sai  ' 
from  the  sidewalk;  "it's  me  ,^ 
Exchange, 


Personally,  we  view  wit 
this  movement  to  Oslerize  t 
er.  A  precedent  for  the  eradi 
useless  males  would  thereby  ' 
lished.  Viva  la  Rooster.  ('  > 
is  the  Mexican  for  "Don't  kill 
to-morrow"). 
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Soil  Practice  for  Alkali 


way  to  g-ct  alkali  out  of  the 
to  wash  it  down  and  out,  as 
iten  been  said,  when  there  is  a 
jilace  for  the  water  to  go,  and  various 
vitliLT  favorable  conditions  are  present. 
It  is  not  as  easily  done  as  said,  and 
forgetting  the  theory,  and  coming  only 
to  practice,  it  is  probably  true  that 

lie  following  description  of  cultural 
i.iethods  for  overcoming  white  alkali, 
by  Prof.  Stanley  R  Morse  of  .-Vrizona, 
will  be  found  very  valuable.  The 
reference  is  to  white  alkali,  for  the  ad- 
vice will  not  hold  good  with  black, 
but  black  alkali  can  be  changed  to 
white  without  great  difficulty.  Like- 
wise for  this  advice  to  work  there 
imist  be,  as  said  above,  some  place  for 
:'ie  water  to  go  to. 

However,  these  are  the  directions 
Jvcn,.  which  are  more  explicit  than 

lost  and  rather  new  in  certain  re- 
>pects,  appearing  very  feasible. 

Throw  up  rather  high  borders  about 
two  rods  apart  and  flood  with  a  large 

uantity  of  water;  if  the  fall  in  the 
1  iiid  is  too  great,  plow  up  cross  bor- 
ders in  order  to  hold  the  water  on  the 
land.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  tight,  heavy 
nnturc,  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  sub- 

'11  plow  previous  to  leveling  the  land 
.iiul  throwing  up  borders.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  use  a  second  heavy  ir- 
rigation if  time  and  water  were  plenti- 
ful. 

.\s  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
>o  that  a  team  can  get  on  it  without 
injuring  its  texture,  plow  the  land  and 
harrow  it  thoroughly,  making  a  fine 
seedbed  and  a  good  surface  mulch. 
Then  immediately  plant  one    of  the 


grain  sorghums  in  rows  36  to  42  inches 
apart  Keep  the  soil  loose  by  cultiva- 
tion not  only  after  every  irrigation 
and  every  shower,  but  also  whenever 
it  may  become  at  all  compacted  by 
the.  baking  of  the  sun. 

Feterita  would  probably  be  an  ex- 
cellent crop  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
one  has  a  number  of  hogs  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  turn  them  into  this 
feterita  and  let  them  pasture  it  down 
or  else  harvest  only  the  heads  and 
leave  considerable  residue  on  the  land 
which  could  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Kaffir  corn  or  milo  maize  could 
also  be  used. 

After  the  grain  sorghum  is  har- 
vested one  can  sow  wheat  or  barley 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
pasture  this  crop,  also,  more  or  less 
throughout  the  winter;  in  the  spring 
allow  it  to  make  as  large  a  growth  as 
possible  to  be  turned  under.  .Another 
grain  sorghum  crop  might  well  follow 
the  next  summer. 

In  conjunction  with  this  treatment, 
it  would  be  desirable,  if  manure  or 
straw  is  available,  to  haul  this  ma- 
terial out  on  to  the  land  and  spread 
it  thickly  on  the  worst  spots. 

In  every  instance,  before  planting 
the  crop,  a  very  heavy  flooding  with 
water  should  be  given.  I  feel  sure 
that  a  persistent  following  of  this 
procedure  would  eventually  eradicate 
the  alkali  and  make  this  land  ex- 
tremely productive.  The  foregoing 
recommendations  are  based  upon  my 
own  observations  of  .successful  farm 
practice  in  subduing  alkali  in  Arizona. 


Some  fanners  have  pretty  near  gone 
broke  fighting  Johnson  grass,  and  can 
go  broke  quicker  by  not  fighting  it, 
all  of  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  Johnson  grass  is  a  bad  pest  and 
hard  to  overcome.  ' 

Most  operations  against  the  grass 
are  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
plant  in  propagating  itself  by  means 
of  seeds  and  by  rootstocks,  each  joint 
of  which  can  send  out  roots  and 
leaves  to  form  a  new  plant.  Ordi- 
narily the  formation  of  seed  may  be 
prevented  by  cutting  the  plants  be- 
fore the  seed  is  suliiciently  mature 
to  germinate.  This,  however,  is  diffi- 
cult in  practice  as  in  hot  weather  seed 
develops  very  quickly,  and  attack 
against  the  rootstalks  is  better. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  continuous 
pasturage,  or  continuous  cultivation, 
as  against  morning  glory,  will  also  so 
exhaust  the  roots  in  their  effort  to 
send  up  new  shoots  that  the  plants 
will  finally  be  killed.  .Although  the 
pasturing  is  fairly  effective  and  is 
good  in  saving  labor  and  helping  the 
stock,  the  continuous  cutting  back  of 
the  top  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
should  be.  Another  very  effective 
method  is  to  attack  the  rootstocks  in 
a  different  manner  i^ntirely. 

These  rootstocks  last  only  a  year, 
they  do  not  hold  over  like  morning 
glory  roots,  and,  barring  the  seed,  are 
the  agency  by  which  a  plant  survives 
from  one  year  to  another.  In  spring 
the  rootstock  formed  the  previous 
year   sends  out   roots  and   top  and 


makes  a  good  plant,  exhausting  itself 
in  the  process,  and  that  new  plant, 
when  it  is  well  established,  sends  out 
new  rootstocks  to  do  the  same  thing 
the  next  spring.  The  plan  of  attack 
is  simply  to  cut  off  the  plant  under 
ground,  just  when  the  old  rootstock 
is  done  for  and  before  the  new  one 
has  started.  The  cutting  off  kills  the 
plant,  and  it  has  neither  old  rootstock 
nor  new  to  make  new  shoots,  so  the 
deed  is  done  all  in  one  operation. 

The  new  rootstocks  start  just 
when  the  plant  is  starting  to  flower 
out,  as  reproduction  starts  both 
ways,  top  and  bottom.  The  root- 
stock,  which  is  as  thick  as  one's 
finger,  can  be  found  starting  at  this 
tmie,  and  a  weed  cutter  should  be  run 
under  it.  If  the  cutting  is  done  too 
early,  the  roots  will  start  up  again 
from  the  old  rootstock.  If  cutting  is 
done  too  late  the  new  rootstock  will 
be  able  to  send  up  growth  also,  and 
claims  of  ineffectiveness  are  largely 
due.  to  using  the  weed  cutter  either 
too  early  or  too  late.  However,  as 
some  plants  are  always  a  little  ahead 
of  others,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  in 
every  job  there  will  be  a  few  that 
will  escape,  and  these  the  following 
year  will  have  to  be  dug  up.  How- 
ever, cutting  at  the  right  time  will  kill 
most  of  the  plants,  and  the  few  a  lit- 
tle too  far  ahead  or  behind  will  be  so 
badly  hurt  that  only  weak  plants  will 
be  left  to  start  next  spring,  and  these 
can  with  little  time  or  trouble  Be 
finally  destroyed. 


FRUIT  IN  THE  STATES. 

A  comparison  of  the  fruit  produc- 
tion of  the  different  States  is  made 
in  a  bulletin  recently  sent  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  show- 
ing a  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
fruit  produced  in  California  and  else- 
where. A  circle  is  placed  in  each  State 
on  the  map  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  the  fruit  crop.  The  cir- 
cle of  California  far  outranks  all 
others,  the  value  being  $47,746,000  for 
1909,  the  year  for  which  the  compari- 
son was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau.  New  York  made  the  next 
best  showing  with  $28,826,000  worth 
of  fruit,  Michigan  coming  next,  and 
so  on  down  the  line,  nearly  all  States 
appearing  to  produce  larger  amounts 
than  we  here  in  California  are  in- 
clined to  think. 

The  varieties  of  fruits  are  indicated 
by  varying  shades,  apples  being  repre- 
sented by  white,  berries  and  small 
fruits  by  solid  black,  peaches  by 
diagonal  lines,  etc.  A  noticeable 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  big  show- 
ing elsewhere  is  almost  entirely  with 
fruits  of  minor  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  that  the  fruits  grown  most- 
ly here  are  grown  little  elsewhere. 
Apples,  for  example,  are  shown  in 
California  by  a  very  thin  slice  of  the 
circle.  In  most  other  States  they  are 
approximately  half  of  total  produc- 
tion, often  much  more.  In  the  other 
States  usually  berries  and  small  fruits 
are  shown  as  taking  second  place  to 
apples  and  at  least  cutting  a  big 
figure.  In  California  they  occupy  lit- 
tle space  in  the  diagram,  though 
enough  to  make  a  fair  showing.  Thus 
leaving  out  apples  and  berries,  the 
other  States  are  overwhelmingly  over- 
shadowed by  California. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  California's 
fruit  production  is  diversified  so  as 
to  be  well  divided  among  several 
fruits.  Oranges  make  the  best  show- 
ing, with  grapes  not  far  behind, 
though  other  citrus  fruits  together 
with  oranges  make  up  over  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  in  value.  Grapes  are 
well  ahead  of  prunes  and  plums,  the 
third  in  importance,  peaches  follow- 
ing prunes,  then  "all  other  fruits," 
then  apples,  and  berries  last  of  all. 

Conditions  have  changed  somewhat 
since  1909.    Oregon  and  Washington 


would  doubtless  be  much  farther  up 
the  list  now  than  then,  and  California 
through  her  great  increase  in  acreage 
would  probably  show  still  better  than 
before  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  country. 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  KAFIR 

From  an  exchange  in  Texas  we 
take  the  following  on  the  judging  of 
kafir.  It  is  for  children  at  school 
who  are  studying  scientific  agricul- 
ture, but  anybody  who  intends  to 
plant  Milo  or  other  grain  sorghum 
by  following  the  details  here 
may  find  some  good  points  on 
seed  selection.  There  is  possibly  as 
much  room  for  improvement  in  seed 
selection  as  in  any  other  one  thing  in 
the  production  of  our  grain  sorgh- 
ums. 

The  directions  to  the  children  are 
as  follows: 

1 —  Place  the  kafir  heads  on  a  table 
before  you. 

2 —  Arrange  the  supposed  best  to 
your  right  and  the  next  in  order. 

3 —  Measure  length  of  each  head. 

4 —  Measure  circumference  of  each 
head  in  center  of  central  stem. 

5 —  Weight  each  head  and  record 
the  weight  in  ounces. 

6 —  Note  size  of  kernels,  color  and 
tendency  to  shatter. 

7 —  Score  several  heads  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  score  card 
for  single  head. 

The  kafir  heads  should  be  uniform 
in  size,  shape  and  type.  This  is  for 
an  exhibit: 

In  "structure"  the  central  stem 
should  be  three-fourths  as  long  as 
the  entire  head.  The  seed  stem  sec- 
tions should  be  found  at  regular  in- 
tervals, at  least  five  in  number,  the 
distribution  being  even,  uniform,  with 
close  setting  joints. 

Head  must  be  pushed  out  of  the 
boot. 

The  color  of  Blackhull  white  kafir 
should  be  white  grain  with  pink  speck 
on  tip.  The  grain  should  be  large — • 
the  larger  the  better. 

Market  condition  requires  that 
the  grain  should  be  sound,  firm  and 
mature. 

The  length  of  the  heads  should  be 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  inches. 

From  seven  to  nine  inches  is  the 


retiuirement  for  circumference  of  the 
heads. 

An  open  base  is  not  wanted.  The 
first  seed  stems  should  not  be  too 
long,  but  thickly  set  and  well  filled 
close  up  to  the  main  stem. 

As  regards  "tip,"  seed  stems  should 
not  be  too  tapering,  but  well  filled 
with  heavy  kernels.  The  tip  seed 
stems  should  not  be  over  one-fourth 
as  long  as  the  head. 

Seed  stem  branches  must  be  well 
proportioned  to  length  and  size  of 
head.  Open  spaces  are  not  permis- 
sible. Kernels  should  not  shatter 
easily  when  handled. 


PLANT  FOOD  OR  POISON. 

Certain  soil  investigators  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  held 
that  much  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
fertility  in  soil  was  really  due  to  the 
presence  of  toxic  or  poisonous  sub- 
stances, not  to  a  deficiency  of  plant 
food.  This  idea  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed by  a  big  majority  of  agricul- 
tural scientists  for  numerous  reasons, 
and  experiments  completed  recently 
at  the  University  of  Idaho  indicate 
that  there  is  little  foundation  for  the 
belief. 

Experiments  leading  to  the  belief 
that  toxic  substances  were  respon- 
sible for  decreased  fertility  were  con- 
ducted by  the  use  of  solutions.  Tlnere 
were  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
substances  poisonous  in  water  would 
not  be  poisonous  in  soil,  hence  that 
the  experiments  with  solutions  did 
not  show  what  it  was  supposed  they 
did. 

To  put  the  matter  to  the  test  toxic 
substances  of  the  kind  supposedly  re- 
tarding plant  production  were  pre- 
pared and  placed  both  in  water  and 
in  soil.  In  the  water  they  delayed 
growth,  but  in  soil  they  had  little  or 
no  effect. 

Decreased  production  is  quite  sure- 
ly due  to  lack  of  available  plant  food 
and  to  poor  physical  conditions  of  the 
soil.  Production  is  kept  up  to  stand- 
ard by  proper  fertilization  and 
proper  soil  handling. 


The  editor  of  a  Southern  farm  pa- 
per gives  the  surprising  information 
that  he  does  not  send  answers  to  un- 
signed letters. 


NEW  CITRUS  HYBRID. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Earle  Mills  has  discovered  a  new 
citrus  fruit  at  Oroville  which  is  at- 
tractmg  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
may  possibly  prove  of  considerable 
e.-onomic  importance  in  California. 
1  he  fruit  IS  a  great  deal  like  the  citron 
and  would  be  used  in  the  same  way 
the  rind  being  the  valuable  part.  Two 
of  the  fruits  were  displayed  at  the 
rruit  Growers'  convention. 

The  fruit  comes  from  a  tree  about  15 
years  old,  source  unknown.  Dr  H  J 
\\ebber  of  the  Citrus  Experiment 
btation.  University  of  California, 
stated  that  although  the  fruit  in  form 
and  nature  closely  resembled  the 
citron,  It  had  features  which  indicated 
a  lemon  and  orange  parentage  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  probably  an 
orange-lemon  hybrid.  That  it  is  not 
a  real  citron  is  indicated  by  the  fac 
that  the  tree  is  very  hardy  against 
frost,  while  the  citron  is  a  delicate 
citriis  variety.  This  tree,  according 
to  Commissioner  Mills,  was  unaf- 
fected by  frosts  that  nipped  oranges 
back  quite  a  bit. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  also  is  said 
to  he  excellent.  Mr.  Mills  had  some 
pickled  this  winter,  along  with  some 
of  the  regular  citron  and  thinks  the 
quality  of  the  pickle  much  superior  to 
the  citron.  The  tree  is  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer, having  its  crop  ready  in  No- 
vember, thou.gh  the  fruit  hangs  on  a 
long  time,  the  two  taken  to  the  con- 
vention being  part  of  the  winter's 
crop,  the  last  left  on  the  tree. 


OUR  FLEXIBLE  LANGUAGE. 

A  teacher  in  a  large  city  school  sent 
one  of  her  scholars  to  buy  a  pound  of 
plums  from  a  fruit  vendor  on  the 
street,  and  as  she  handed  the  little 
girl  a  dime  she  said: 

"Be  sure,  iMary,  before  buying  the 
plums  to  pinch  one  or  two,  just  to 
make  sure  fhoy  are  ripe." 

In  a  little  while  the  child  returned 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  a  triumphant 
look  in  her  eyes. 

Handing  the  teacher  the  bag  of 
plums,  she  replaced  the  dime  on  the 
desk  and  exclaimed: 

"I  pinched  one  or  two  as  you  told 
me,  and  when  the  man  wasn't  looking 
1  pinched  a  bagful." 
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Menace  of  the  Eight-Hour  Bill 


Among  the  multitude  of  measures 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November,  one,  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  stands  out  for  the  special 
disapproval  of  the  farmer,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  it  will  do  the 
State,  for  the  disapproval  of  every- 
body else  also.  It  is  particularly 
wretched  in  its  relations  to  agricul- 
ture and  at  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  convention  at  Davis  the 
Farmers'  Protective  League  was 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
helping  to  defeat  this  measure,  also 
in  very  minor  degree  some  other  pos- 
sible measures,  the  so-called  "right  to 
work"  bill  being  the  most  important. 
That  conditions  were  considered  ex- 
tremely threatening  and  extremely 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  was 
shown  by  the  deep  feeling  and  strong 
expressions  of  all  attending.  It  can 
be  truly  stated  that  every  farmer 
needs  to  take  this  matter  to  heart 
and  see  that  he  not  only  is  right  on 
it,  but  that  everybody  whom  he 
knows  is  informed  of  the  true  bear- 
ine  of  the  measure. 

Many  people  believe,  possibly  a 
majority  of  them,  that  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  if  things  could  be 
put  on  a  basis  by  which  no  one  had 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
(48  hours  a  week,  according  to  the 
bill).  Maybe  so,  maybe  not,  but 
somehow  or  other  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  for  some  one  to  do  a  little 
extra  work  now  and  then.  Emerg- 
encies have  been  known  to  arise  ^call- 
ing for  a  little  extra  work. 

Unfortunately  for  the  State  in  these 
days  of  violent  political  experiment, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
have  the  extremely  simple  belief  that 
if  the  country  wants  a  thing,  a  law 
or  so  will  fix  it — all  necessary  is  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  if  the  law  says  not 
to.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
costliest  political  experiments  with 
which  the  United  States  was  ever 
cursed  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
California  think  that  all  natural  and 
economical  laws  can  be  regulated 
without  trouble  and  without  con- 
fusion. Bv  the  proposed  law  not  a 
single  person  in  California  could 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
for  a  single  day  in  the  year  unless  he 
was  working  for  himself.  Remem- 
ber, also,  that  when  some  special 
work  is  seen  coming  it  is  impossible 
to  rest  up  for  it,  or  take  time  off  to 
put  in  when  needed.  Not  a  single 
minute's  overtime  is  to  be  permitted 
on  a  single  day,  or  the  employer  is 
to  be  fined  $50  at  the  very  least,  or 
else  go  to  jail  for  ten  days.  The 
originators  of  the  bill  kindly  permit 
overtime  "in  cases  of  'extraordinary' 
emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or 
danger  to  life  or  property."  Nothing 
else  goes.  So  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
nose  on  one's  face  that  for  a  person 
to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  vot- 
ing for  this  measure,  he  must  believe 
not  only  thaf  an  eight-hour  law  is  de- 
sirable, but  that  the  measure  outlined 
above  is  an  excellent  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  desired  result  If  any  person 
so  believes,  he  is  respectfully  request- 
ed not  to  read  farther. 

This  measure  is  NOT  a  measure 
prepared  by  our  Legislature  or  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval,  as  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  the  idea  desired, 
as  the  majority  of  voters  would  sup- 
pose on  account  of  its  place  on  the 
ballot.  The  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  as  it  stands,  word  for 
word,  and  was  considered  too  idiotic 
for  discussion,  being  killed  at  the 
start,  and  our  last  Legislature  has  the 
reputation  of  going  about  as  far 
along  those  lines  as  the  people  at  this 
time  desire.  It  has  its  place  on  the 
ballot  as  an  initiative  measure  only — 
not  a  recommendation,  but  far  the 


contrary,  as  the  turning  down  by  the 
Legislature  makes  apparent  on  half  a 
thought. 

The  New  Zealand  Method. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  old  saying  that  the  best 
governed  people  was  the  least  gov- 
erned. Maybe  so.  maybe  not,  but 
New  Zealand  seems  to  have  the 
highest  honors  for  the  contrary.  \t 
least.  New  Zealand  has  done  more 
than  any  government  on  earth  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  measure. 
New  Zealand  has  an  eight-hour  law, 
and  that  eight-hour  law  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance to  the  one  proposed.  Her 
legislators,  whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  in  their  ideals,  it  makes  no 
difference,  at  least  did  things  in  a 
thoughtful,  reasonable  way. 

The  eight-hour  law  of  New  Zea- 
land might  be  said  to  be  persuasive 
rather  than  depending  upon  brute 
force  and  stubbornness.  That  is,  it 
makes  it  to  one's  disadvantage  to 
hire  a  man  for  more  than  eight  hours, 
yet  taking  into  full  consideration  the 
fact  that  circumstances  will  arise 
under  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
work  longer.  The  California  bill  sup- 
porters don't  think  that  more  than 
eight  hours'  work  could  possibly  be 
necessary. 

And  notice  this:  When  work  has 
to  go  on  longer  than  eight  hours, 
under  the  New  Zealand  method,  it 
is  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
worker.  It  would  not  be  so  in  Cali- 
fornia at  all.  If  an  eight-hour  is  sup- 
posed to  do  anything  under  the  sun 
it  is  supposed  to  help  the  worker, 
and  if  an  eight-hour  law  is  to  be  used 
at  all,  why  under  the  sun  didn't  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  get  up 
something  sensible? 

The  New  Zealand  idea  is  simply 
to  charge  overtime  of  one-half  extra. 
Say  that  20  cents  an  hour  is  the  reg- 
Say,  that  20  cents  an  hour  is  the  reg- 
ular remuneration,  anything  over 
eight  hours  would  be  30  cents  an 
hour.  Under  these  conditions  nobody 
who  can  help  it  will  work  a  person 
more  than  eight  hours,  but  when  the 
work  has  to  be  done  or  ruin  result,  it 
can  be  done.  The  manufacturer  can 
pay  extra  for  the  privilege  of  rushing 
out  a  special  order,  the  farmer  can 
pay  extra  if  his  hay  has  to  get  in  to 
avoid  rain  damage,  if  his  fields  have 
to  be  plowed,  if  his  fruit  will  spoil  if 
not  picked,  etc.  Clearly,  that  is  the 
sensible  way,  provided  an  eight-hour 
law  is  to  be  adopted.  It  is  the  way 
nearly  all  labor  union  rules  provide. 
It  is  not  the  way  that  this  bill  would 
have  it — nothing  of  the  sort.  A  good 
big  part  of  the  people  would  say  that 
no  eight-hour  bill  at  all  should  be 
adopted,  but  that  ptoint  can  be 
ignored  in  the  greater  menace  of  a 
bill  having  such  an  insane  method  of 
trying  for  a  certain  result. 

Ruin  for  Canning  Fruits. 
Realizing  the  actual  application  of 
this  measure,  the  farmer,  fruit  grower, 
dairyman  and  ordinary  citizen,  even 
though  he  has  no  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, can  quickly  see  how  it  works  out 
in  many  kinds  of  employment,  such  as 
domestic  service;  how  the  laborer  who 
through  accident  was  detained  in  mak- 
ing repairs  would  have  to  stop  when 
the  whistle  blew;  how  a  job  within 
ten  minutes  of  completion  could 
spoil  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  finish  it;  how  the  teamster  detained 
on  his  way  would  have  to  get  oflF  the 
wagon  and  walk  home,  or  getting  in 
the  gate  at  legal  quitting  time  would 
have  to  leave  the  horses  in  the  harness 
until  next  morning;  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. Beine  particularly  concerned 
with  agriculture  and  hitting  only  one 
or  two  of  the  high  spots,  much  will 
here  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  grower  of  drying  and  shipping 
fruit  of  course  would  lose  all  fruit 
impossible  to  be  picked  and  handled 
in  an  eight  hour  day,  but  prices  might 


be  decent  for  the  rest.     Prices  of 
every  bit  of  canning  fruit  would  go  to  j 
the  dogs  for  a  year  or  so  until  a  read-  ' 
justment  occurred    under    an    eight-  i 
hour  law,  which  shows  how  the  thing 
would  work  from  a  rather  indirect 
standpoint. 

The  canner,  however,  might  strike 
it  rich  for  the  year  or  two.  The  can- 
ner will  take  all  the  fruit  he  can 
handle.  Unless  with  a  very  short 
crop,  however,  he  could  not  handle 
all  in  an  eight  hour  day.  The  rest 
could  go  for  hog  feed,  if  hogs  were 
available,  and  so  would  be  worth  al-  . 
most  nothing.  Therefore  all  the  other 
fruit  would  be  worth  no  more  than 
that  given  to  the  hogs  and  the  canner 
would  pay  just  enough  to  get  the  fruit 
delivered.  It  would  be  nuts  for  him 
(for  a  year  or  two)  because  the  output 
would  be  so  curtailed  that  selling 
nrices  would  be  high,  while  prices  for 
fruit  would  be  low.  Of  course  fruit 
orcliards  would  be  uprooted  and  pro- 
duction cut  down  until  prices  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  producer  again, 
provided  an  extra  big  crop  did  not 
come  along  and  ruin  prices  once  more. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  the  con- 
suming public  and  public  reformers  to 
contemplate.  That  was  one  of  the  big 
arguments  which  prevented  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  women  from  applying  to 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  at  the 
last  Legislature,  but  it  is  a  clean  sweep 
this  time  for  men  and  women  and 
everybody  else  in  all  kinds  of 
labor.  The  boss  will  have  to  do 
everv  bit  of  emergency  work.  Even 
the  foreman  can't  help  or  stay  around 
and  make  his  report,  for  he  is  em- 
ployed also. 

The  only  way  apparent  for  things 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirteen.) 
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PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTEKS 


PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINEUY  CO  . 

 San  Francisco. 

MONROF.  *  CRISELL.  .I'onlind.  I) 
DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO.. Seattle, 
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A  Product  Of 
40  Years*  Elxperience 

For  40  years  and  over  we  have  been  successfully 
manufacturing  lubricating  oils  for  hundreds  of  different 
purposes.  When  the  automobile  came  into  use,  our 
experts  made  a  thorough  study  of  its  construction  and 
operation  and  we  produced  Zerolene,  a  special  oil  to 
meet  the  exact  lubricating  requirements  of  this  type  of 
gas  engine. 

ZER0LENE 

THE  STANDARD  OIL 
FOR  MOTOR  CARS 

We  therefore  recommend  Zerolene  not  merely  as  a 
good  oil,  but  as  actually  the  best  motor  oil  we  can 
make.  It  is  giving  satisfactory  service  to  thousands  of 
motorists.  It  keeps  the  motor  cool  by  perfect  lubri- 
cation; cuts  down  repair  costs  and  lengthens  the  life 
of  the  car. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
our  nearest  agency  about  de- 
livery in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


THERE   ARE   IXX UMER.A.BLE    U.AKGAIXS   COXTAINi  n 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  OX  THE  FARMERS'  MAR' 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  Til  ' 
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Walnut  Pointers  at  the  Convention 


The  conference  on  walnut  culture 
at  the  Fruit  Growers"  convention  at 
the  University  Farm  was  widely  at- 
tended and  of  great  interest.  Some 
points  brought  up  will  be  welcomed 
by  our  readers,  especially  after  the 
story  of  Walnut  Culture  in  Central 
California,  appearing  in  our  last  is- 
sue. 

High  prices  for  nuts  of  the  new 
plantings  arc  officially  stated  to  be 
probable  by  Carlyle  Thorpe  of  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, owing  to  the  great  superiority  of 
the  selected  varieties  over  the  ordi- 
nary walnut.  As  is  known,  the  big 
proportion  of  California  walnuts  are 
seedlings.  Budded  nuts  are  mostly 
Placcntia  Perfection.  These  at  first 
drew  a  premium  oi  V/i  cents  over  or- 
dinary No.  1  walnuts,  but  the  pre- 
mium has  advanced  to  3  cents  and  is 
increasing  steadily,  owing  to  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  consumer  to  pay  more 
for  a  choice  product.  The  coming  ad- 
vantages rest  in  the  fact  that  all  new 
plantings  are  made  of  chosen  vari- 
eties, either  Placentia  Perfection  or 
some  other  good  nuts,  like  Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette  and  others. 

Franquette  and  similar  varieties 
have  as  yet  been  too  few  to  be  mar- 
keted in  appreciable  quantities  until 
recently  and  are  scarce  yet.  Mr. 
Thorpe  told  how  the  Walnut  Asso- 
ciation had  handled  what  were  avail- 
able last  year  and  the  price  went  to 
25  cents  a  pound  and  the  trade  call- 
ing for  far  more  than  were  grown. 
Other  good  varieties  are  up  to  the 
standard,  the  Eureka  being  considered 
an  even  finer  market  nut  than  the 
Franquette.  Thus  those  who  make 
walnut  plantings  of  good  varieties  can 
reasonably  expect  a  much  better  price 
than  the  average  No.  1  nut  brings 
now. 

Increased  Production  Helps. 

The  striking  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  that  increased  production 
of  California  nuts  was  to  be  wel- 
comed for  increasing  prices,  which  is 
contrary  to  most  experience,  though 
easily  explainable.  California  walnuts 
are  only  a  part  of  what  is  used  in  the 
United  States  now  and  are  vastly  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  imported  nuts. 
As  purchases  depend  upon  quality,  the 
consumer  who  buys  inferior  imported 
nuts  is  not  overly  pleased  with  them 
and  delays  purchasing  more,  thus 
hurting  the  market  and  prices.  Very 
naturally,  when  there  are  California 
nuts  of  fine  quality,  he  will  come 
again  soon  to  buy  more,  thus  greatly 
increasing  consumption  and  improv- 
ing prices.  Until  California  produc- 
tion increases  to  drive  out  imported 
nuts  this  fortunate  condition  cannot 
fully  develop.  Don't  be  afraid  of  an 
over-production  of  walnuts  while 
quality  and  marketing  are  up  to  pres- 
ent standards. 

Care  in  Marketing  Pays. 

A  unique  fact  is  brought  out  above 
that  while  the  Fran(|uette  and  such 
nuts  bring  a  premium  here,  imported 
nuts  are  inferior  in  jirice  and  quality 
to  ours,  the  imported  nuts  coming 
largely  from  the  home  of  the  Fran- 
quette, the  Grenoble  district  of 
France.  The  reason  is  the  poor  hand- 
ling and  marketing.  Nuts  are  all  to- 
gether, good,  indifferent  and  bad  and 
they  are  marketed  through  speculat- 
ors and  buyers.  Everytliing  in  the 
shape  of  a  nut  goes  in,  and  of  course 
quality  and  price  are  down. 

Contrast  this  with  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association.  This 
grades  carefully  and  sells  on  a  guar- 
antee. Samples  are  taken  and  cracked 
and  the  guarantee  is  made  that  90  per 
cent,  or  some  other  definite  amount, 
when  cracked,  will  prove  good,  sound 
nnts.  The  association  sees  that  the 
nuts  ritn  two  points  above  guarantee, 
so  that  buyers  are  delighted  to  buy 
through  the  association,  and  the  asso- 
ciation is  ever  increasing  in  ^trength. 

The  association  is  now  planning  to 


pack  budded  nuts  in  five-pound  bags 
bearing  the  association  brand,  adver- 
tising this  brand  extensively,  yet  per- 
mitting the  last  purchaser  or  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  the  nuts  for  same  price 
as  now,  yet  giving  the  association  the 
same  price  as  now,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter prices. 

As  showing  the  effectiveness  of  co- 
operative marketing,  the  association 
is  able  to  market  the  walnuts  at  a 
cost  of  only  three  per  cent,  almost  the 
record,  except  for  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  which  markets 
citrus  fruits  for  only  two  per  cent,  or 
including  cost  of  the  sub  exchanges 
for  a  little  less  than  three  per  cent.  In 
both  organizations  services  are  ren- 
dered other  than  marketing  and  strict 
marketing  costs  are  below  the  figures 
named. 

Different  European  Climates. 

As  related  to  the  commonly  ex- 
pressed idea  that  because  walnuts  do 
so  well  in  the  Southern  California 
coast  counties,  they  are  unlikely  to  do 
very  well  elsewhere,  the  oljservations 
of  Prof.  Ralph  Smith,  the  leading  au- 
thority on  walnut  culture  in  Califor- 
nia, are  of  interest.  Prof.  Smith  re- 
cently spent  a  year  in  Europe  study- 
ing walnut  culture  in  all  leading  coun- 
tries. There  are  three  districts  of 
marked  importance  in  Europe  and 
each  has  a  different  type  of  climate 
from  the  others,  only  one  district 
having  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
our  Santa  Barbara  country.  This  is 
Sorrento,  in  southern  Italy,  where  the 
finest  nuts  are  grown,  though  less  are 
produced  there  than  in  France. 

In  the  Grenoble  district  of  France 
there  are  cold  winters,  much  more  se- 
vere than  in  California, "  the  soil  also 
being  inferior  in  quality.  The  trees 
are  very  slow  of  growth  and  slow  tc 
come  into  bearing,  though-  they  bear 
well  for  more  than  100  years.  The 
poor  metliods  of  handling  and  low 
prices  have  been  spoken  of. 

The  third  district  of  importance  is  in 
southwestern  France,  some  distance 
from  Bordeaux,  where  the  trees  grow 
extremely  large  and  bear  well,  though 
the  quality  of  the  nuts  is  not  as  good 
naturally  as  in  the  Grenoble  district. 
In  both  districts  the  growers  are  non- 
progressive and  any  material  advance 
in  the  world's  walnut  production  will 
apparently  be  made  by  California. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  BILL 

(Continuetl  from  l*a(i;e  Tivelve.) 

to  go  on,  in  agricultural  industries  at 
least,  seems  to  be  to  let  the  Orientals 
form  alleged  partnerships  and  work 
all  they  want  to,  as  we  mentioned 
last  month.  It  is  possible,  possibly 
it  is,  for  a  man  to  have  a  large  enough 
family  to  attend  to  all  emergency 
work,  but  why  not  quit  farming  and 
work  for  wages  when  one  doesn't  have 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  par- 
ticularly when  the  world  owes  every 
man  a  living  and  the  right  to  work 
at  good  wages  is  guaranteed  to  every 
man  by  law  and  the  law  also  cuts 
down  the  high  cost  of  living  to  pretty 
near  nothing.  In  the  words  of  the 
good  old  song,  "Every  day  will  be 
Sunday,  in  the  sweet  by  and  by." 

It  is  a  measly  shame  to  have  to 
use  up  all  this  good  space  on  a  mat- 
ter that  the  public  ought  not  to  be 
threatened  with,  but  there  may  be 
enough  unthinking  and  unenlightened 
people  in  California  to  put  this 
measure  through  without  understand- 
ing its  action  and  everybody  certain- 
ly ought  to  do  some  missionary  work 
to  give  this  measure  a  good,  deep 
burial.  If  the  people  really  want  an 
eight-hour  law,  let  them  get  one,  but 
kill  this  miserable  excuse  for  legisla- 
tion. 

And  if  there  is  .anyhndy  who  wants 
more  enlightenment  on  the  matter, 
please  write  to  Arthur  Dunn,  secre- 
tary. Farmers'  Protective  League, 
Sacramento,  and  get  some  literature. 


If  anybody  wants  to  help  overcome 

the  menace  of  this  meastire,  let  him 
do  likewise.  Some  person  may  medi- 
tatively say,  "I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  at  least  merit  in  the  idea,  and 
perhaps  I  better  support  it  for  the 
ideal  it  carries."  To  such  we  say, 
"My  friend,  your  ideals  may  be  ex- 
cellent, but  your  execution  is  faulty 
and  your  brain  not  very  industrious. 
You  are  too  good  for  this  world, 
may  you  advance  to  a  better  one  be- 
fore next  November,  or  take  a  little 
different  way  of  putting  your  ideals 
into  execution." 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

165  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco 


Gas  Engine  Cyunder  Oil 


FOB 


TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 

FORTY  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE  AS  REFINERS. 

VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


San  Francisco. 


Seattle. 


Get  Your 
^^Canadian  Home 

Canadian  Pacific 


BJUY  an  irrigated  farm  where  you  have  insurance  against 
I  drought  and  where  you  have  just  the  moisture  you  need 
I  when  you  need  it.  You  know  the  value  of  controlling  the 
watering  o£  your  crops.  In  sunny  Southern  Alberta  you  are 
master  of  the  moisture.  The  Canadian  Pacific's  great  Irri- 
gation Works  insure  your  yield  whenever  rainfall  is  insufiS- 
cient.  Irrigation  is  not  always  a  necessity — but  it  is  yours 
at  command.  It  means  dependable  crops,  and  wonderful 
crops  every  year.  The  Eastern  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Irrigation  Block  East  of  Calgary  is  now  open.  Virgin  soil  of 
famous  fertility — alfalfa,  timothy  and  other  fodders  —  raises  all  the 
grain  and  root  crops,  fine  climate — great  cattle  country — good  markets 
— unexcelled  transportation. 

We  want  the  alert  enterprising  farmers  who  see  this  magnificent  opportunity.  So 
we  make  the  most  liberal  terms.  Take  20  years  to  pay.  Call  on  us  for  long  time 
loan  of  $2000  for  farm  improvements  if  you  want  it.  Investigate  now.  This  block  will 
soon  be  the  most  densely  populated  and  intensely  cultivated  district  in  the  west. 

You  Can  Have  20  Years  to  Pay 

We  will  sell  ycu  this  rich,  irrigated,  Canadian  land  for  $35  to  $76  an  acre.  You  need  pay  only 
one-twentieth  down.  Think  of  it— only  one-twentieth  down,  and  then  the  balance  in  19  eaual  annual 
payments.  Long  before  your  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will  have  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again.  Many  good  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  farms  with  one  crop.  Here 
are  eorae  of  the  etartUng  features  of  the  most  remarkable  land  oflfer  you  have  ever  read: 

We  Lend  You  $2,000  for  Farm  Improvements  ^s'^lof  la'rSf  ^divTcp^-Se*.-?  ?nfy"? 

with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself,  and  shows  our  confidence  in  the  fert  ility  of  the  soil  and  m 
your  ability  to  make  it  produce  prosperity  for  you  and  traflic  for  our  lines.   Tliia  loan  will  help  you 
in  providing  buildings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking,  and  you  aregiven  twenty  years  in  which 
to  fully  repay  this  loan.   While  enjoying  the  use  of  this  money,  yoa  pay  interest  at  only  6%, 

Advance  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis  '^iX^^^zi^I^r^h^^xn^^Sx^^^^ 

and  has  the  ability  to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle,  eheep  and  hogs 
up  to  the  value  of  $1 .000  on  the  basis  of  the  settler's  note  with  interest  at 
eight  per  cent,  to  enable  him  to  develop  more  rapidly,  CD  the  right  basis 
of  mixed  farming. 

Farm  Made  Ready  by  Experts  if  Desired 

established,  select  one  which  our  Department  of  Agricultural  Experta  has 
developed.   On  our  improved  farms,  house  and  other  buildings  are  uo,  well 
is  dug,  farm  fenced,  fields  cultivated  and  in  crop.   All  waiting  for  those  who 
want  an  immediate  start  and  quick  results— all  planned  and  completed  by  men 
who  know— our  own  agricultural  experts.  _  Take  twenty  years  to  pay  if  you 
want  to.  We  give/rt'C  service— expert  service— the  valuable  assistance  of  great 
demonstration  farms,  in  charge  of  agricultural  specialists  employed  by  thr 
Canadian  Pacific  for  its  own  farms.  This  service  is  j/(mr»— free 

Water  Rental  Will  Not  Exceed  $1.25  per  Acre  ^Sferl^^! 

ment  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Dominion  Government.  You  are  doubly  protected. 
The  Canridian  Pacil'ic  ofFera  you  the  6nest      —  '  —  '  - 


land  on  earth  for  g^rain  growing,  cattle,  hog, 
Bhoep  and  horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  veg- 
etables and  general  mixed  farming— irrigated 
lands  for  intensive  farminar.  Itemcmhtr^  these 
lavds  are  located  on  or  near  establisfied  hnea  of 
railway f  near  established  towns.  You  can  start 
on  an  irrigated  farm,  improved  or  unimproved. 

Here  is  the  Last  Best  West— where  your  op- 
portunity lies.  Don't  delav.  Mail  the  coupon  here 
at  once.  The  best  land  willbotnken  first— sotime 
is  precious  to  you.    Write  today. 

R.  S.  THORNTON^  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Colonization  Depacr-tm»nt 
tl2  West  Adams  St.,  Chlcaso*  Illinois 


R.  S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Asant, 
Canadian  Pacific  Ra.Nvay.  Co'onlzation 
Department*  112  W.  Adams  St.,Chica;KO 

Please  send  me  your  bonk  of  information  on 
Irrigation  Farming  m  Sunny  Alberta. 

Name  


1  Address.. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


WAYS  WITH  MILCH  GOATS — Have 
been  a  reader  of  your  n)a>;azine  for 
Konie  time  and  have  gotten  xonie  very 
valuable  information  therefrom;  in 
fact,  I  tblnlc  it  is  the  best  agrleal- 
tural  journal  published.  I  am  desir- 
ous of  some  Information  on  goats.  I 
Itnow  the  goat  industry  in  this  conn- 
try  is  not  very  extensive,  therefore  I 
imagine  Information  on  this  subject 
would  he  rather  dilfieult  to  obtain,  so 
naturally  I  loolc  to  '^Orchard  and 
Farm"  for  it.  I  irould  like  to  Itnow 
if  niileh  goats  could  be  raised  success- 
fully for  profit.  If  so,  what  kind  of 
climate  and  land  TCouId  be  best  adapted 
for  thenif  Can  you  tell  me  what 
breed  of  goats  would  be  most  profit- 
able to  raise  for  the  milk,  and  what 
the  value  of  sucli  gi>ats  are  f  Do  you 
know  of  any  successful  goat  ranches 
in  this  State  on  a  paying  basis f  Is 
goat's  milk  superior  to  cow's  milkT 
If  so,  wliyf  Is  there  any  argument 
against  Itf  Any  little  Information  you 
can  give  me  on  this  subject  will  be 
very  .much  appreciated. — G.  S,  R.,  San 
Francisco. 

Milch  coats  certainly  can  be  and 
are  successfully  and  profitably  grown 
in  California  and  there  are  a  number 
of  breeders  who  have  high  class  ani- 
mals. The  milch  goat  business  has 
been  brought  to  an  excellent  basis, 
much  superior  to  the  old  method  of 
getting  any  goat  that  would  give 
milk.  There  are  plenty  of  scrub  goats, 
but  many  of  those  going  into  the 
milch  goat  business  have  animals  as 
much  better  than  the  scrubs  as  the 
best  pure  bred  dairy  cows  are  better 
than  the  scrub  cows  often  seen.  There 
are  several  breeds  of  great  excellence 
established  in  America,  the  Toggen- 
burg  and  Saanen  being  the  most  popu- 
lar. Most  of  the  milk  production  as 
yet,  however,  comes  from  grades  ob- 
tained by  using  pure  bred  bucks  on 
common  does.  A  good  doe  could 
probably  be  purchased  for  about  $13 
to  $20  and  a  pure  bred  buck  for  about 
$25.  These  figures  are,  however, 
largely  guess  work. 

Goats'  milk  is  considered  much  su- 
perior to  cows'  milk  for  infants'  use, 
resembling  more  the  mother's  milk 
than  docs  cows'  milk.  The  goat  is 
likewise  practically  immune  to  tuber- 
culosis, and  people  inclined  to  be  fear- 
ful of  disease  often  favor  it  above 
cows'  milk  on  that  account.  Goats' 
milk  varies  in  richness,  as  is  the  case 
with  cows'  milk,  but  on  the  average 
it  is  a  good  deal  richer  than  ordinary 
cows'  milk.  There  is  a  different  flavor 
to  that  of  cows'  milk,  which  might  be 
considered  a  disadvantage.  That  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  judg- 
ment. However,  it  can  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that  goats'  milk  will  have  a  dis- 
tinct market  from  that  of  cows'  milk. 
It  will  he  produced  for  infants  and 
for  others  of  delicate  constitution,  not 
for  ordinary  family  trade,  as  is  the 
case  with  cows.  For  regular  family 
use  it  will  be  produced  where  accom- 
modations are  insufficient  or  un- 
satisfactory for  keeping  cows.  The 
goat  will  usually  not  be  kept  on  good, 
rich  land  and  produce  milk  for  gen- 
eral trade  wl  en  cows  can  be  used  in- 
stead, though  they  might  be  used  on 
that  kind  of  land  to  produce  milk  for 
special  trade. 

Although  good  milch  goats  need 
excellent  feed  and  plenty  of  it,  the 
goat  will  feel  hapnier  if  he,  or  she, 
can  wander  around  a  hill  more  or  less 
and  nibble  at  shrubs  and  grass.  Such 
a  location,  with  abundant  good  feed 
being  given,  is  better  for  goats  than 
a  level  corral  of  the  type  in  which  _a 
dairy  cow  may  be  kept.  The  goat  is 
not  particular  about  climate,  though 
too  much  dampness  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  milch  goat  is  already  here  and 
is  on  the  advance. 

SlTFrOI.K  AND  MTTI.EFOOT  HOGS— 
In  a  revcnt  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
you  mention  the  Suifolk  breed  of  hogs. 
Flease  tell  me  how  to  get  in  touch 
with  someone  who  keeps  Suffolk  hogs. 
Also  tell  me  something  about  Mulefoot 
hogs.  Are  they  better  than  Chester 
WTiIte,  Poland  China  and  the  other 
breeds  you  mention? — A,  J.  A.,  Elgin, 
Wash. 

The  Suffolk  is  an  English  breed  of 
hogs  and  there  are  so  few  in  Amer- 
ica that  there  is  not  even  a  breed  as- 
sociation, hence  no  direct  way  of  get- 
ting in  touch  with  any  breeders,  nor, 
since  we  have  such  excellent  breeds 
of  American  hogs,  is  there  any  need 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


to.  The  most  common  claim  for  the 
Mulefoot  hog  probably  is  that  he  is 
more  resistant  to  cholera  and  other 
diseases  than  the  other  breeds.  The 
correctness  of  the  claim  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  this  breed  is  at  least  not 
immune  to  cholera.  As  a  general 
thing  it  can  be  said  that  no  breed  is 
superior  to  the  Poland  China,  Berk- 
shire, Duroc  Jersey  and  Chester 
White  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs,  unless  a  per- 
son wants  a  bacon  rather  than  a  lard 
hog,  although  other  breeds,  including 
the  Hampshire,  Mulefoot  and  others, 
may  be  equally  as  good  and  are  con- 
sidered by  certain  persons  or  under 
certain  conditions  superior  to  any  of 
the  four  named.  The  four  breeds 
named  can,  however,  be  considered 
the  best  for  most  conditions,  if  num- 
bers are  any  proof.  The  Mulefoot 
hog  is  highly  spoken  of  by  its 
owners,  which  is  true  of  practically 
every  breed.  Every  breed  given  the 
attention  merited  gives  fine  results. 

COMMERCIAL  HOG  METHODS — Can 
a  person  who  understands  how  profit- 
ably raise  hogs  on  a  20-acre  farmf  Of 
course,  all  this  would  not  be  set  aside 
to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  hogs, 
say  5  acres  being  used  for  otiier  pur- 
poses, leaving  15  to  the  full  use  of 
hogs.  Can  hogs  be  profitably  raised 
only  on  by-products,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  skim  milk  from  a  dairy,  etc.f 
This  question  presents  itself  from  the 
fact  that  It  Is  held  by  some  that  hogs 
should  never  be  fed  any  food  that 
would  be  eaten  by  a  cow.  This,  of 
course,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
hogs  cannot  be  raised  profitably  unless 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  dairy.  The  ^0-acre 
farm  is  not  what  is  understood  as  an 
irrigated  farm,  though  some  alfalfa 
may  be  raised  thereon.  Also,  would  an 
alfalfa  farm  be  more  desirable  from 
every  point  of  vlewf  Could  you  men- 
tion the  name  and  address  of  a  suc- 
cessful hog  raiser,  not  a  breeder  f— 
G.  T.  K.,  Oakland. 

Hogs  can  be  made  the  main  product 
of  a  20-acre  farm  of  tiie  right  sort  if 
the  farmer  knows  the  business,  with- 
out doubt,  but  would  consider  alfalfa 
and  irrigation  almost  an  essential.  Of 
course,  if  there  were  various  amounts 
of  hog  feed  from  outside  sources  al- 
most any  kind  of  a  ranch  might  be 
satisfactory.  .A.s  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  best  to  have  hogs 
rather  a  secondary  product  of  a  ranch 
instead  of  the  main  product;  to  keep 
a  few  cows,  or  to  raise  fruit,  melons, 
etc.,  and  having  the  hogs  secure  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  food 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
That  is  where  the  hog  particularly 
shines  and  where  his  main  value  de- 
velops. It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that 
it  should  cost  a  man  less  to  raise  a 
lot  of  hogs  if  much  of  their  feed  was 
just  an  incident  to  other  kinds  of  pro- 
duction, than  it  would  cost  a  farmer 
who  'raised  or  bought  all  feed  par- 
ticularly for  the  hogs.  Most  of  the 
California  hogs  are  raised  thus  as  a 
secondary  rather  than  a  primary 
product.  In  fact,  even  when  hogs  are 
considered  the  important  feature,  it  is 
common  to  keep  a  few  dairy  cows 
for  the  skim  milk,  though  the  cream 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  the 
milk,  or  to  follow  some  such  plan 
with  something  besides  cows. 

The  question  of  by-products  now 
naturally  comes  in.  Yes,  it  might  pay 
to  raise  hogs  on  by-products  only, 
but  usually  it  is  pretty  poor  policy, 
though  too  common.  If  skim  milk 
was  considered  of  no  particular  value 
and  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  it 
would  be  profitable  to  use  it  for  hog 
feed,  but  it  would  be  more  profitable 
by  far  to  feed  some  alfalfa,  barley, 
milo  maize",  or  other  such  product 
along  with  the  skim  milk  than  to  feed 
skim  milk  alone.  This  talk  of  using 
all  the  alfa'fa  for  dairy  cows  is  all 
nonsense.  The  hogs  would  make  bet- 
ter use  of  the  skim  milk  by  far  on 
account  of  having  some  alfalfa,  and 
still  better  by  having  grain  of  some 
kind  too.  The  alfalfa  needed  with 
the  milk  would  be  worth  more  for 
them  than  for  cows.  Alfalfa  is  the 
cheapest  food  practically  always,  so, 


of  course,  every  animal  that  it  pays 
to  keep  should  have  some.  Arid  if  it 
would  be  true  that  all  alfalfa  ought 
to  be  kept  for  the  cows,  under  the 
idea  that  what  food  they  could  eat 
was  better  used  than  when  given  to 
the  hogs,  tlie  cows  should  have  the 
skim  milk  also,  for  the  kind  of  nutri- 
ment in  it  is  much  more  highly  re- 
fined than  that  of  alfalfa. 

For  the  latter  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, skim  milk  is  not  a  necessity  for 
profitable  hog  raising,  though  excel- 
lent when  available.  Some  of  the 
finest  hogs  in  California  get  little,  if 
any,  skim  milk,  but  they  do  get  grain 
and  grain  products  as  well  as  alfalfa. 
Hogs  have  been  raised  on  alfalfa  and 
alfalfa  alone,  as  the  main  product  of 
a  ranch,  but  the  plan  is  undesirable. 
Lots  of  alfalfa  is  highly  desirable, 
but  for  the  best  success  other  things 
should  be  raised  and  fed.  With  a  20- 
acre  alfalfa  ranch,  part  being  given 
to  other  things  which  would  provide 
variety  for  hogs,  hog  raising  can  be 
considered  very  decidedly  a  commer- 
cial possibility.  But  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, most  hogs  are  raised  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  kinds  of  farming,  even 
when  they  are  the  most  important. 
Likewise,  practically  all  hog  raisers 
whom  we  now  recall  with  whom  hogs 
are  the  main  product  and  whose 
methods  are  of  the  kind  to  suit  have 
worked  in  greater  or  less  degree  into 
a  pure  bred  business.  If  you  are  after 
good  examples,  go  to  the  pure  bred 
man,  he  is  sure  to  be  the  one  to 
know  the  business  best.  W'e  can 
give  you  the  names  of  several  con- 
venient to  you  on  request. 

Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  my  tomato  plants?  I  have  about 
four  dozen  fine  plants  In  good  soil. 
They  have  been  blooming  al>out  three 
weeks,  but  the  tomatoes  do  not  set,  aa 
the  blooms  drop  off  after  three  or  four 
days.  Can  yon  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this,  and  Is  there  a  remedy f  The  vines 
are  irrigated  well  about  once  a  ncek^-^ 
O.  II.  <;.,  Koddlng. 

Your  fine  irrigation  is  very  evident- 
ly the  cause  of  the  trouble,  for  when- 
ever tomato  plants  are  given  lots  of 
water  to  keep  them  growing  vigor- 
ously, htey  are  quite  sure  to  drop 
their  blossoms.  Every  year  people 
ask  about  this  and  many  more  have 
the  trouble  without  asking  about  it. 
Keep  the  water  off  the  tomato  plants 
and  after  the  ground  has  dried  out 
enough  to  let  the  plants  sober  down 
a  bit  the  tomatoes  are  quite  sure  to 
set.    Tomatoes  do  not  want  to  actu- 


ally suffer  for  water,  but  a  positivel 

rule  should  be  always  to  slack  u^j 
moisture  when  the  time  came  for  f 
to  set.    Too  rich  soil  may  occas9 
ally  keep  tomatoe  plants  growing,? 
that  fruit  will  not  form,  but  ntnci 
times  out  of  ten  too  much  water^. 
the  cause  of  such  trouble  as  you  haki 


Dan  Tucker,  an  Oklahoma  negr 
boj'  of  ten  hot  summers,  draws  on 
$190  a  day  from  eighty  rocky  acres  • 
oil  land.  Some  benevolent  old  gc: 
tieman  should  place  poor  little  Dan  i 
a  good  school,  where  he  can  be  taugli 
how  to  make  his  farm  pay  a  decent 
return. 
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Sheep 
Goat 


TO 

Breeders 

and 

Breeders 


The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  the 
talk  of  the  sheep  growing  norld, 
because  of  its  beauty  aud  won. 
derfully  practical  worth.  Noth- 
ing like  it  published.  Send  for 
free  sample  copy  to-day  and  be 
couTinced.  Address  300  Monad* 
nock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


OAKDALE  IRRIGATED  AC 

Why  not  acW  Mmr  liiKli-|iric«l  IbiiiI  ami  buy 
irrii!ati-<l   laiuls  m   Staiii-laiis  <'(>;!."ly  <>"  .' 
time.      2U-AC1IK     Tll-^CTS— !>'  ' 
YEARLY.     Ideal  for  Karden  tnuk,  al: 
daioing.  chickens,  ample  water  to  high 
tiart.   Only  -  miles  t  iiy  Oakdale.  wiih 
canneries,  creamery,  markets,  high  scho^' 
2   newspapers,   good   roads,   splendid  clu 
ce^s  and  increased  yalue  assured.  Lrer> 

isfied   and  making  good.    Circulars  fret.  

C    H.  LEHMAN.   MAKSH-ST'tONO  BLILUI.N 
LOS  ANCJELEa. 


PORTO 
Cool  As  a  Drop 
of  l>ew 


RICAN   STRAW  HATS 

lland-wo.fu,    soft,  li:' 
coui-ortablc.      *;<  ■ 
Paniima,  but  co< 
moie   stylish.  1 
maker  to  jou,  ^ 
]mu\.     Strite  aizt- 
money    order.  ^ 
funded  if  not  s.i: 
.MARTIN   LOPK/   .V  ' 

Dept.  ItKirj. 
San    German.    Porto  I; 
Iteferenccs — Bank    de  1 
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|0n  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 
Plowing. 

GetJBdcei 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


GNAT  REPBLLAKT  Can  you  let  me 

know  whether  there  is  any  oil  or  other 
material  that  can  be  put  on  face  and 
arms  to  Iveep  jj^nats  away?  They  are 
becoming  very  troublesome  here.— 
Reader,  Bntte  City, 

We  submitted  this  question  to 
Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth,  Entomol- 
ogist of  the  University  of  California, 
who  states: 

There  is  no  standard  remedy  for 
gnats,  though  there  are  a  great  many 
oils  manufactured  to  place  on  the 
skin  which  are  more  or  less  effective 
in  driving  them  away.  Any  neutral 
oil,  like  cottonseed  oil,  forms  a  good 
base  in  which  is  mixed  some  of  the 
essential  oils.  Oil  of  citronella  is 
commonly  used,  along;  with  which 
may  be  included  almost  anything 
else,  such  as  pennyroyal,  camphor  oil, 
etc. 

AMOUNT  OF  WATER  SUPPLIES. — I 
am  lookinis;  into  water  conditions  in 
that  section  ot  Yolo  county  near  Es- 
parto and  Madison,  and  want  to  linow 
something  about  the  probabilities  of 
this  company  heing  able  to  deliver  the 
water  for  the  ranchers  in  this  vicinity. 
Can  they  deliver  it  when  needed  and 
in  such  quantities  as  desired?  Where 
can  I  go  to  get  tlie  facts? — C.  H.  B., 
Oakland. 

You  show  extremely  good  sense  in 
going  after  this  information,  as  in 
former  years  too  much  land  has  been 
sold  with  much  less  water  than  the 
buyers  expected.  Fortunately,  con- 
ditions are  very  much  better  now 
and  the  buyer,  with  due  observation 
and  judgment,  can  be  pretty  sure  of 
getting  water  when  a  water  right  is 
supposed  to  go  with  the  land  and 
the  State  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the 
purchaser  that  expected  water  will  be 
available.  The  Department  of  Irri- 
gation at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia is  in  very  close  touch  with  such 
matters  and  we  referred  your  ques- 
tion to  them,  receiving  from  Prof.  B. 
A.  Etcheverry,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  following  reply: 

"The  land  in  Yolo  county  near  Es- 
parto and  Madison  is  commanded  by 
the  irrigation  system  of  the  Yolo 
Water  and  Power  Company.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  Cache 
creek  and  the  company  has  about 
completed  its  storage  dam  at  Clear 
Lake.  With  the  use  of  stored  water 
at  this  lake  the  company  will  have  an 
abundant  supply.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  Mr.  Willis  Pike, 
commercial  manager  of  the  Yolo 
Water  &  Power  Company,  at  Wood- 
land, Cal.,  who  can  give  you  all  the 
other  information  you  desire," 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  irriga- 
tion, would  state  that  a  little  expert 
advice  on  land  by  a  reliable  author- 
ity may  easily  be  worth  far  more 
than  you  would  pay  for  it.  Only  an 
experienced  farmer  or  engineer  who 
knows  conditions  can  know  what  to 
look  for  on  land  and  find  it  after  he 
has  looked  for  it.  Digging  a  hole 
six  feet  deep,  for  example,  might  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  and  half 
a  dozen  years  of  a  man's  life  in  the 
puTchate  of  a  piece  of  property  on 
which  to  make  his  home. 

T»EACH  ON  MYROBAl.AN. — I  wish  to 
plant  cling  peaches  on  some  adobe  un- 
derlaid by  yellow  clay  and  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  Myrobalan  would 
be  a  satisfactory  root  for  such  condi- 
tions?!— E.  J.  W.,  Sutter  county. 

The  Myrobalan  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  as  a  root  for  the 
peach,  but  does  not  give  very  good 
satisfaction  and  is  used  less  now  than 
ever  before,  so  it  is  improbable  that 
the  peach  could  be  planted  on  land 
not  naturally  adapted  to  it  by  this 
^eans.  If  anyone  has  had  success 
*ith  'the  Myrobalan  in  similar  condi- 
tions,- vre  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  it. 
"the  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  deep, 
rich,  well  drained  loam.  On  kvel 
land,  or  elsewhere,  a  short  distance  to 
^'■ater  is  to  be  avoided,  which  you  will 


likely  have  on  occasions.  It  is  a  very 
good  rule  to  go  by  in  California  fruit 
production  not  to  plant  fruit  on  any 
land  or  soil  not  excellently  adapted 
to  the  fruit  in  question. 

SPEED  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. — 
1  have  seen  two  articles  in  your  val- 
uable paper  which  I  have  taken  great 
interest  in,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  speed  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  water  pumped.  For  instance, 
1  have  a  pumping  plant  with  1.5-horse- 
power  engine  and  No.  !>  centrifugal 
pumi>— feet  to  water.  The  well  low- 
ers 18  to  20  feet  while  pumping.  On 
first  turnout  on  top  of  gr<»und  I  get 
about  iio  miner^s  inches  of  water,  and 
on  next  turnout,  10  feet  higher,  I  do 
not  get  nearly  so  much  water  unless 
1  speed  up  the  engine  to  wliere  it  heats 
badly.  Why  this  diiference  and  how 
can  it  be  overcome?  Wliat  size  pulleys 
should  I  have  on  the  engine  and  pump 
and  how  fast  should  I  run  my  engine 
for  best  results? — E.  G.  T.,  Corona. 

Answer  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Etcheverry, 
Department  of  Irrigation,  University 
of  California. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  definite  an- 
swer without  knowing  the  make  of 
engine  you  are  using.  Usually  a  No. 
5  centrifugal  pump  will  require  for 
a  total  lift  of  40  feet  about  a  14  or  15 
horse-power  engine.  If  the  lift  is  in- 
creased 10  feet  more  by  delivering  at 
the  upper  turnout  you  mention,  it 
would  require  17  horse-power,  so 
your  trouble  in  overheating  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  your  engine 
is  not  large  enough  for  the  upper  lift. 

Regarding  the  proper  speed  at 
which  the  pump  should  be  operated, 
this  will  depend  on  the  make  of  the 
pump.  You  could  perhaps  obtain 
this  from  the  pump  manufacturer. 
Knowing  this  and  also  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  then  the  pulleys  must  be 
proportioned  accordingly.  If  you 
will  give  me  the  additional  informa- 
tion, I  may  be  able  to  give  you  more 
definite  advice. 

IMPERIAl,  V.\L,I,EY  LAND. — Would 
you  please  tell  me  If  there  is  any  pub- 
lic land  drawing  in  the  Imperial  valley 
this  year?  If  so,  how  would  I  go  about 
drawing  for  it? — -T.  C,  Perris. 

The  only  land  that  is  fit  to  use  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  is  that  with  a  water 
right.  Would  advise  you  to  com- 
municate with  the  Imperial  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  El  Centro,  re- 
garding purchase  of  same.  Naturally, 
when  canal  has  brought  water  over 
property  it  is  not  on  same  basis  as 
ordinary  Government  land.  However, 
we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of 
actual  legal  status  of  unimproved 
land,  but  know  that  there  are  great 
amounts  with  water  either  available 
or  soon  to  be  available  and  the  prices 
are  very  moderate  considering  finan- 
cial possibilities.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  subject  than  we  can.  There  is  or 
was,  some  Government  land  open  to 
entry  adjoining  canals,  but  on  upper 
side,  new  owners  expecting  fb  pump 
from  canals.  You  can  find  about  this, 
perhaps,  from  United  States  General 
Land  Office,  San  Francisco,  but  would 
advise  going  down  personallly  to 
make  your  own  selection  on  land 
under  the  ditch  in  regular  way.  Peo- 
ple trying  for  a  short  cut  to  property 
often  lose  more  than  they  gain  and 
values  on  new  land  in  the  valley  are 
as  low  as  one  would  ask  anyway. 

HOW  TO  KILL,  GOPHERS — I  have 
nn  alfalfa  patch  that  the  gophers  are 
almost  mining.  Is  there  anything 
that  yon  know  of  or  could  suggest 
that  would  e.'cterminate  them? — E.  D., 
Napa,  Cal. 

Flooding  the  land  in  irrigation 
usually  kills  a  great  portion  of  the 
gophers.  You  will  also  get  very  good 
results  by  using  kilmol,  sold  by  Her- 
bert F,  Dugan,  Dept.  K,  1170  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco,  or  the  carbon  bi- 
sulphide cartridges  sold  by  Newton's 
California  Fireworks  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  was  told  in  our  May  issue 
in  the  article,  "How  Uncle  Sam  Kills 
Squirrels." 

In  our  April  issue  we  have  an  article 
upon  poisoning  squirrels  by  E.  A. 


Marris,  Sebastopol.  We  believe  by 
the  use  of  poisonous  fumes  or  by  poi- 
son itself  you  can  clean  up  the  gophers 
pretty  well. 

My  orchard  of  prunes,  pears  and  ap- 
ples, which  we  planted  in  March,  is  l>e- 
ing  attacked  by  cutworm.s.  The  leaves 
of  the  prune  trees  are  gone  and  the 
worms  are  starting  on  the  apple  trees. 
What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  further 
damage  by  the  worms?  Will  the  trees 
whose  leaves  have  been  destroyed  die? 
They  are  not  dead  yet. — C.  M.  S.,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Your  trees  will  come  out  all  right 
if  the  new  growth  is  protected  from 
further  damage.  The  best  method  of 
controlling  the  cutworms  is  probably 
by  the  use  of  poison.  Thoroughly  mix 
one-quarter  pound  of  Paris  green  in 
five  gallons  of  water  and  dip  in  cab- 
bage or  lettuce  leaves,  or  some  other 
green  stuff  of  which  the  worms  are 
fond  and  leave  same  at  foot  of  the 
trees  in  late  afternoon.  The  worms 
stay  in  the  ground  during  the  day, 
coming  out  in  evening  to  ascend  trees 
and  feed  on  leaves.  On  emerging  they 
will  eat  cabbage  and  be  poisoned. 
Tree  tanglefoot  or  other  sticky  sub- 
stance applied  to  trunk  of  trees  will 
also  prevent  their  ascending.  Cotton 
batting  tied  on  in  fluffy  bands  also 
helps  some  times,  though  usuallly 
some  worms  can  get  over  it. 


Bullock  Ba 
Creeping  Grip 


Another  notable  achievement 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor 
Pronounced   by  expert  ag: 
culturista  the  ideal  typo  and  e 

tractor  for  email  larma.    Its  luw  pri 
adaptability  to  do  every  ki^d  of  tract 
V70rk  and  its  low  cost  of  operation  niaL., 
it  Quick  and  biz  profit-maker  oa  farms  ' 
even  aa  small  as  160  acrea.  ' 

One  important  feature  of  thfs  tractor 
Is  that  it  steers  with  the  creepers  at 
the  same  time  with  the  front  wheels. 
pormittiDir  short  turns  and  operatins 
close  into  fence  corners;  the  macbino  can 
turn  within  its  own  length . 

Interestini:  literature  dcscrfbInK  Cba 
Rullock  Baby  30-20  H. P. -also  3  Tarcer 
eizes  with  prices  eent  on  rcqueBt.  Address 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1807  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  for 
FREE  SmiiCH 
Boc/ks.    Advice.    Searches    and  pDpp" 
Big  List  of  Inveutions  Wanted  nvdCi 
Watson  E.   Coleman.   Patent  Lav/yer,  Wash.,  D.  O. 


Make  Your  Orchard  Pay 

Save  the  moisture.  It  means  more  and  better  fruit.  Keep 
the  ground  cultivated  without  packing  it  down  as  fast  as  you 
stir  it  up.  The  only  power  that  will  do  this  ri^/ii  is  the  Baby 
Caterpillar.  It  does  not  pack  the  soil  nor  spoil  the  mulch  around 
the  trees.  The  long,  wide  Caterpillar  tracks  distribute  the 
weight  over  more  than  1,300  square  inches.  That  makes  about 
7  pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch — less  than  that  of  a  horse 
or  a  man  of  170  pounds'  weight 

Reg.  US  PactOfF 

The  Caterpillar  handles  easily,  turns  short  from  one  row  into 
the  next  and  works  close  up  to  fences  and  corners.  Without 
the  canopy  it  is  only  58  inches  high — you  can  cultivate  right  up 
under  the  trees  without  injuring  the  branches. 

The  Baby  Caterpillar  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of  14 
average  horses.  It  has  plenty  of  power  for  plowing  and  for 
hauling  fruit  and  other  produce  to  market.  The  Caterpillar 
tracks  let  no  energy  go  to  waste  in  slipping.  They  deliver  more 
horsepower  from  the  motor  to  the  draw-bar  than  round-wheel 
tractors  possibly  can,  especially  in  soft  or  wet  ground. 

By  means  of  the  stationary  power  attachment,  you  can  use  the  Baby 
Caterpillar  for  threshing,  sawing,  pumping,  grinding  feed  or  for  any  belt 
work.  The  Caterpillar  is  a  practical,  all-round  tractor  that  can  be  adapted 
to  dozens  of  uses  on  your  ranch.  Economical  of  fuel,  easy  to  operate, 
cheap  to  maintain.  You  ought  to  know  about  the  Baby  Caterpillar  because 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  it  will  save  you  if  you  are  still  working  with 
horses. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  catalog  P.  53,  which  will  give  you 
full  information. 

Everything  for  the  power  farmer — harvesters,  disc 
and  moldboard  plows,  harrows,  scrapers,  supplies 
and  lubricants. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Anseles,  Cal. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Peoria,  ni. 

New  York.  N,  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  year,  domestic  postage  paid  50c 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at 
the  Postoffice  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1879.  

Address  all  communications  and 
make  all  payments  to  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   


MONTHLY  COMMENT 


To  all  our  readers  and  to  all  our 
possible  readers,  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
from  this  time  on  is  50  cents  a  year, 
or  $1  for  three  years.  Subscribers  may 
possibly  feel  somewhat  pleased  to 
save  %-i  in  three  years  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  price,  though  $2  in  three  years 
is  little  when  a  paper  is  concerned  that 
is  a  necessity  to  one's  business,  bitt 
time  counts  as  well  as  money,  and  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  know  that  by 
sending  a  one-dollar  check  or  money 
order  no  more  time  or  money  will  be 
required  for  three  years.  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  will  be  saved  expense  in 
bookkeeping,  because  when  a  dollar 
comes  in  there  will  be  nothing  but 
mailing  to  attend  to  for  three  years  as 
a  rule,  for  $1  rather  than  50  cents 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  subscription 
price  since  the  reduction  was  offered. 
Our  gain  of  course  comes  from  tl.e  in- 
creased circulation,  as  this  reduction 
is  but  a  standardization  to  the  price 
of  practically  all  agricultural  papers  of 
good  standing.  To  readers  who  know 
the  value  of  "  Orchard  and  Farm"  the 
higher  price  was  not  of  great  im- 
portance, but  it  did  cut  a  figure  with 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  paper.  At 
a  price  comparable  to  that  of  other 
farm  journals  all  live  persons  inter- 
ested and  engaged  in  a.^riculture  will 
be  willing  to  consid?r  it  and  we  are 
willing  to  let  it  make  its  way  after 
its  first  introduction  on  its  merits. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  our 
readers,  if  they  really  believe  that  the 
■  Orchard  and  Farm"  is  a  journal  of 
substantial  merit,  to  mention  the  new 
price  to  others  who  mi';ht  need  the 
paper  and  have  them  write  for  a  sam- 
ple copy  or  otherwise  examine  it" 


We  believe  that  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  is  setting  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence for  agricultural  work  that  is 
hard  to  surpass  and  that  belief  appears 
to  be  growing  over  the  State.  You 
will  notice  one  compliment  on  our 
Farm  Problem  page.  Another  in- 
quirer writes: 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
only  recently,  but  think  it  the  best  of 
its  kind.    I  wish  it  came  oftener." 

And  there  are  others  who  have  writ- 
ten to  the  same  effect.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  everything  be  "the  best  of 
its  kind,"  and  there  is  always  some- 
thing possible  better  than  has  ever 
been  before.  "Orchard  and  Farm 
may  be  setting  a  great  pace,  but  it 
will  be  better  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  or  is  now. 


To  our  mind  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  paper  this  month  is  the 
article  by  the  State  Veterinarian,  Dr. 
Chas.  Keane,  on  the  control  of  hog 
cholera.  Farmers  might  as  ^yell  rec- 
ognize the  facts  as  they  exist,  that 
hog  cholera  must  be  and  can  be 
checked,  and  for  a  method  of  checking 
it  the  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Keane, 
which  is  doubly  valuable  because  it  is 
already  in  operation,  is  the  most  reas- 
onable and  sensible  thing  that  one 
could  come  across.    Despite  the  ad- 


vance in  medical  science  the  public 
would  with  on  accord  rise  in  protest 
if  any  public  man  would  advocate 
giving  up  all  quarantine  measures  and 
letting  up  on  the  sanitary  work  that 
distinguishes  our  civilization.  It  is 
just  as  bad,  only  much  less  important, 
to  ignore  entirely  quarantine  and  san- 
itation in  the  fight  against  hog  chol- 
era. It  is  perfectly  true  that  serum 
is  a  wonderful  thing  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  discovery,  but  it  is  folly  to 
rely  wholly  upon  it.  .And  just  as  true 
as  the  fact  that  good  sanitation  can 
only  be  effected  by  public  means,  so 
it  is  true  that  hog  sanitation  is  only 
truly  effective  by  the  same  means,  and 
swine  breeders'  organizations  furnish 
the  only  public  tool  to  accomplish 
that  end.  .And  there  is  a  value  in 
farmers'  organization,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  said  that  the  coming  of  the  boll 
weevil  was  a  blessing  to  the  South, 
for  it  made  the  farmers  get  tocccther. 
The  formation  of  farmers'  clubs  to 
fight  cholera  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
the  cholera  if  there  really  could  be 
any  good  thing  about  it.  Nearly 
every  purebred  hog  raiser  in  Cali- 
fornia has  found  such  a  demand  for 
his  hogs  this  j'ear  that  he  is  sold  out, 
or  nearly  so,  which  is  extremely  prom- 
ising for  the  future  of  the  industry, 
but  it  will  not  be  very  pleasant  if 
the  cholera  spoils  all  that  good  work, 
it  it  has  handicapped  the  industry  thus 
far. 


We  all  know  that  carload  after  car- 
load of  hogs  and  pork  is  coming  to 
California  every  week,  simply  because 
sufficient  hogs  are  not  raised  here,  in 
a  State  abundantlj'  favored  by  nature 
for  pork  production.  Cholera  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  moderate  produc- 
tion. We  know  that  alfalfa  is  a  drug 
on  the  market  because  there  is  not 
the  stock  to  eat  it  up.  Two  drv 
years  cut  down  livestock  numbers  and 
-reproduction  is  slow  for  nearly  all 
1  inds  of  stocl:,  but  not  for  swine. 
Cattle  and  sheep  give  but  one  at  a 
birth,  perhaps  two,  when  it  comes  to 
sheep.  Sows  can  produce  two  large 
li'.tcrs  a  year,  and  the  gilts  can  pro- 
duce j'oung  also  in  no  great  time.  We 
have  the  alfalfa,  we  have  not  the 
stock,  and  swine  are  a  kind  of  stock 
that  can  increase  or  decrease  quickly 
to  correspond  with  the  feed.  Need- 
ing something  to  eat  the  alfalfa,  with 
California  using  far  more  pork  than 
is  here  produced,  and  with  cholera 
the  one  great  backset  to  pork  pro- 
duction, is  it  not  true  that  this  pro- 
gramme advocated  for  county  sanita- 
tion and  quarantine  against  hog  chol- 
era is  one  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters that  could  appear  in  this  paper 
at  any  time? 


There  is  given  in  this  issue  a  great 
deal  of  material  from  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  the  University 
Farm  early  in  June.  It  is  almost  too 
bad  that  the  paper  for  a  year  round 
could  'not  contain  material  from  this 
convention,  which  came  nearer  being 
just  what  it  was  reasonable  to  hope 
and  expect  it  to  be  than  any  conven- 
tion thus  far.  Nowhere  except  at 
the  University  Farm  could  a  conven- 
tion of  this  size  and  nature  be  held, 
but  as  we  understand  it,  the  policy  of 
the  convention  will  be  followed  as 
far  as  possible  in  future  gatherings. 
That  is,  to  a  certain  extent  there  will 
be  meetings  particularly  for  persons 
interested  in  some  certain  subject  to 
discuss  it  to  their  heart's  content.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  attendance  will 
ever  be  what  it  should  be  at  such  a 
convention,  but  the  reputation  of  the 
last  should  attract  double  the  crowd 
if  another  such  convention  is  held 
again.  The  State  Commission  of  Hor- 
ticulture is  handicapped  in  not  having 
the  funds  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  task  to  do  this,  owing  to  the 
duration  of  the  convention  and  the 
facts  that  many  meetings  were  being 
held  simultaneously.  The  good 
things  of  the  convention  will,  how- 
ever, be  spread  abroad  by  those 
that  came,  and  in  other  ways  and 
will  not  be    lost.      A    number  of 


them,  it  can  be  seen,  are  given  here. 
And,  incidentally,  if  any  one  wishes 
reports  of  several  previous  conven- 
tions, copies  can  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plication to  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture,  Sacramento,  many 
copies  being  on  hand  that  are  too 
valuable  to  be  lost.  They  would 
do  for  reading  winter  nights,  it  not 
read  now. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "A  man 
is  either  his  own  doctor  or  a  fool  at 
thirty  years."  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  this,  for  if  a  person  don't 
know  how  to  keep  well  at  that  age 
he  is  pretty  near  hopeless.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  that  are  all  the 
time  being  their  own  doctor  or  all 
the  time  taking  medicine,  whether 
they  are  fifteen,  thirty  or  three  score 
and  ten,  are  likely  to  be  considerable 
fools  in  the  bargain,  according  to 
our  observation.  They  arc,  in  fact, 
as  bad  as  persons  who  are  all  the 
time  running  to  a  doctor  on  every 
excuse,  or  no  excuse  at  all.  All  of 
which  relates  to  the  topic  before 
our  household  exchange  this  month. 
If,  by  suggesting  simple  remedies, 
sensibly  applied,  the  department  this 
month  can  overcome  various  ail- 
ments and  make  persons  to  that  ex- 
tent their  own  doctor,  it  will  do  well, 
for  simple  remedies  often  are  supe- 
rior to  the  highly  artificial  remedies 
of  modern  medicine.  Ifr  on  the  Oth- 
er hand,  they  encourage  all  sorts  of 
tinkering  with  sV.in  and  digestion 
and  suggest  ailments  so  that  the  pa- 
tient can  have  the  pleasure  of  trying 
the  cure,  bettor  by  far  that  they 
never  had  been  printed.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  look  rather  risky  in 
fact — as  if  they  might  have  been 
handed  down  from  time  when  home 
remedies  were  developed  more  from 
superstition  than  sense.  We  side- 
step all  possible  responsibility  and 
let  everybody  try  the  suggestions  at 
their  own  -risk.  ^?ay  none  of  them 
ever  be  necessary. 


Both  last  month  and  this,  and  in 
fact  every  month,  there  will  be  found 
in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  some 
extremely  important  material  re- 
garding the  Panama-Pacic  Interna- 
tional E.xposition.  The  articles  pre- 
pared with  special  care  for  this  is- 
sue by  Chiefs  Lively  and  Graham  of 
the  Livestock  Department  deserve 
particular  attention.  This  exposi- 
tion is  not  a  means  merely  for  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  It  is  more  than 
anything  else  a  method  for  benefiting 
every  country  concerned  and  every 
person  attending.  California  as 
host  is  under  obligation  to  make 
the  Exposition  the  bigiest  success 
possible,  and  incidentally  California 
will  learn  and  benefit  most  of  all 
from  the  Exposition.  Some  valu'ible 
information  on  things  to  be  done 
and  Exposition  advantasies  given  by 
Chiefs  Lively  and  Graham  will  in- 
terest all  w'.:o  look  at  our  two  center 
pages  and  do  much  for  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  matter  of  the  county  ex- 
hibits is  of  particular  importance. 

As  was  fully  to  be  expected,  there 
has  been  no  retraction  by  Dr.  Carleton 

H.  Parker,  secretary  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Housing,  for  the  totally  false  report 
rendered  to  Governor  Johnson  on  the 

I.  W.  W.  riots  at  Wheatland,  shown 
up  in  our  last  issue.  The  claim  like- 
w  ise  herein  made  that  this  report 
would  naturally  encourage  the  I.  W. 
W.s  in  their  attack  on  California  ag- 
riculture has  been  substantiated  by 
the  successful  attempt  to  destroy 
property  of  the  Dursts  by  the  I.  W. 
\\'.s.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Dursts  have  been  heartily  praised 
by  the  Commission  and  everybody 
else  for  the  excellent  accommodations 
being  provided  for  pickers  this  com- 
ing season.  Meanwhile  our  charges 
against  Dr.  Parker  for  his  report  have 
been  ignored  with  as  much  dignity  as 
possible.  Their  correctness  and  the 
correctness  of  the  report  can  be 
judged  by  the  folowing: 

In  the  report  Dr.  Parker  states: 
"Taking  the  bonus  for  forfeitures  of 


previous  years  as  a  standard,  the  bo- 
nuses accruing  to  Durst  through  the 
leaving  of  discontented  workers  must 
have  been  $100  to  $150  per  day." 

The  forfeitures  for  1912,  the  season 
preceding  the  riot,  were  $28.70  per  day 
and  were  typical  of  the  previous  years. 
The  whole  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
whole  acuracy  of  statement  of  this 
official  report  can  be  judged  by  tliese 
two  sets  of  figures.  Who  is  right, 
Parker  or  the  "Orchard  and 
Farm?"  $100  to  $150  per  day"  as 
against  $28.70,  not  one  cent  of  which 
need  have  been  forfeited  if  the  pickers 
had  been  willing  to  work  steadily. 
What  more  need  be  said?  What 
could  there  possibly  be  to  say? 

And  now  to  close  with  ihe  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  the  proposed  Uni- 
versal Eight  Hour  Law,  up  for  public 
vote  next  November.  \  matter  this 
is,  not  merely  of  individual  opinion  as 
to  policy,  like  the  tariff,  the  single  tax, 
prohibition  or  any  other  political 
question  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
It  is  a  matter  of  almost  life  and  death 
to  California  agriculture.  Heretical 
as  it  may  sound,  it  might  be  permis- 
sible in  great  emergency  to  ignore  a 
jaw  that  the  Legislature  passed,  ii 
it  was  seen  when  put  into  effect  to  bt 
wildly  idiotic.  This  will  be  a  law,  if 
passed,  that  the  sovereign  people 
themselves  passed,  which,  crazy,  inju- 
rious, disastrous  as  it  might  prove, 
could  not  be  ignored,  not  be  disobeyed 
and  not  repealed  for  two  full  years, 
then,  according  to  our  constitution, 
still  kept  in  effect  \>y  a  small  minority 
of  enthusiasts.  A  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  provided  it  has  been  im- 
portant enough  to  attract  attention, 
has  had  the  merit  of  being  vigorously 
opposed  by  some  person  who  hia 
shown  up  all  the  weak  points  at  dll 
apparent  and  secured  the  amendment 
of  those  weak  points.  This  bill  has 
had  no  sanitary  overhauling  by  per- 
sons skilled  in  legislative  matters  and 
seeking  for  flaws,  it  has  gone  on  t&e 
ballot  prepared  by  enthusiasts  alcKB, 
arbitrary,  revolutionary.  The  o^V 
time  it  did  come  before  the  LegijK- 
ture,  and  a  very  "progressive"  Le^t 
lature,  too,  it  was  considered  too  ^i^Bi 
too  foolish  to  justify  using  up  valualK 
time  on  its  discussion.  Believe  in  an 
eight-hour  law  of  some  kind  if  yon 
will,  is  this  the  kind  of  an  eight-how 
law  to  support?  Not  only  object  to 
the  bill  itself,  but  be  a  good  citizen  tgr 
giving  your  neighbor  knowledTe  thaSt 
will  justify  the  democracy  that  -Amer- 
ica for  a  century  and  a  quarter  has 
been  so  proud  of. 


FARMERS'  SHORT  COURSES 

The  University  of  California  has 
announced  the  short  courses  to  fa 
held  at  the  University  Farm  at  Da)A 
from  October  5  to  November  14,  aM 
all  interested  may  obtain  copy  of 
nouncement  by  writing  to  the  FaQB 
or  to  the  University  at  Berkeley.  Tlie 
courses  will  include  both  lectures  aOd 
practical  exercises.  Altogether  thei* 
are  to  be  293  lectures  and  258  prac- 
tical exercises.  Only  about  a  thkd 
of  them  can  be  taken  by  one  perstyi 
in  any  one  year. 

The  four  courses  offered  are  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  poultry,  hns- 
bandry  and  dairy  manufacture.  The 
course  in  agriculture  includes  what 
was  formerly  under  the  three  heads 
of  general  agriculture,  dairy  hus- 
bandry and  livestock  production. 

There  are  no  entrance  examina- 
tions and  no  restrictions  as  to  sc\ 
but  applicants  must  be  at  least  1- 
years  of  age.  K  registration  fee  of 
$2  is  charged,  also  a  deposit  of  $3  for 
milk  testing  to  cover  breakage  for 
those  taking  that  course.  Board  may 
be  secured  for  $5  per  week  and  rooms 
for  $6  to  $10  per  month.  Special  rates 
are  offered  by  railroads. 

Since  these  short  courses  were  es- 
tablished in   1908,  779  persons  '  i^e 
enrolled.     Great  benefit  has  ro--  ''<■  ' 
to  those  attending  and  the  c 
are  greatly  increasing  in  popr 
If  there  is  the  slightest  oppori  :  i 
for  attending  a  person  should  not  a 
copy  of  the  announcement  and  decide 
to  make  every  effort  to  attend. 
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Cement  Lining  for  Separator  House 


One  of  the  things  most  empha- 
sized by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  is 
the  separator  house,  a  plan  of  one  8 
feet  10  inches  wide;  9  feet  10  inches 
long,  and  8  feet  1  inch  to  ceiling, 
specifications  being  given  in  the  last 
published  report  of  the  bureau.  This 
report  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  San  Fran- 


A  Marin  County  Milk  Hoaae. 

Cisco.  From  both  the  standpoint  of 
sanitation  and  labor  it  is  very  good 
to  have  the  walls  of  such  a  house 
smooth  and  water  proof,  so  that  they 
can  be  hosed  off  and  made  thorough- 
ly clean  with  little  trouble  and  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  moisture,  nor 
hold  dirt. 

Cement  lined  walls  give  an  excel- 
lent finish  and  these  are  frequently 
advised  by  F.  W.  Andreasen,  secre- 
tary of  the  bureau.  The  composition 
and  instructions  for  applying  this  lin- 
ing are  given  by  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  engineers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  advised  by  Secretary  An- 
dreasen as  follows: 

First  put  in  extra  studding  or  up- 
rights and  ceiling  joists  so  that  none 
of  them  will  be  more  than  16  inches 
apart  in  centers.  Use  1'4-inch  Ore- 
gon pine  laths,  free  from  bark  and 
other  defects.  Space  the  laths 
inches  apart  and  nail  them  well  to 
every  stud  and  joist.  Break  the 
joints  every  eighth  lath. 

After  the  laths  are  in  place  and  be- 
fore the  plastering  is  to  be  done,  the 
laths  must  be  thoroughly  wetted. 
The  laths  must  not  be  dripping  wet 
when  the  mortar  is  to  be  applied,  but 
must  be  so  damp  that  they  will  not 
absorb  any  of  the  moisture  from  the 
cement  mortar.  As  dry  wood  quickly 
absorbs  the  moisture  which  should  be 
held  in  the  mortar,  the  mortar  is 
weakened  and  sometimes  ruined  by 
failure  to  wet  the  laths  before  the 
mortar  is  applied.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory to  have  an  experienced  plas- 
terer do  this  kind  of  work,  although 
a  little  practice  on  a  sample  lath 
panel  set  in  an  upright  position  will 
enable  one  to  do  a  fairly  good  job. 

To  apply  a  total  thickness  of 
inch  of  mortar  to  a  separator  build- 
ing of  the  size  spoken  of  above  will 
require  approximately  the  following 
materials:  600  Oregon  pine,  V/^  in. 
laths,  6  pounds  of  lath  nails,  14  sacks 
Portland  cement,  1^  sacks  prepared 
hydrated  lime,  30  cubic  feet  of  clean 
coarse  sand  and  3  pounds  hair  or 
fiber. 

The  first  or  scratch  coat  shall  be 
}i  inch  thick  and  shall  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:    V/i  parts  Port- 


land cement,  yz  part  prepared  hydrat- 
ed  lime  and  10  parts  clean  coarse 
sand. 

For  this  building  the  first  coat  will 
require  of  the  total  amount  estimated 
above,  about  7  sacks  of  cement,  ?4 
sack  of  the  hydrated  lime,  15  cubic 
feet  of  the  sand  and  the  3  pounds  of 
hair  or  fibre. 

Thoroughly  mix  the  cement,  hy- 
drated lime,  sand  and_  the  hair  or 
fibre,  while  all  of  the  'materials  are 
dry,  and  never  mix  the  cement  and 
lime  with  sand  that  is  wet  or  moist. 
When  you  are  ready  to  begin'  to 
plaster,  wet  as  much  of  the  mixture 
as  you  can  apply  in,  say,  30  minutes. 
If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  work 
cement,  you  should  not  risk  wet  mtx- 
ing  too  much  of  it,  in  the  beginning, 
for  the  cement  sets  quickly  and  must 
be  applied  to  the  wall  or  ceiling  be- 
fore it  sets.  By  practicing  first  with 
the  sample  lath  panel  you  will  find 
just  how  much  water  to  add  and 
yet  have  the  mortar  wet  enough  to 
work  without  dripping  off  the  wall. 

The  first  coat  must  be  scratched  or 
roughened  up  with  the  edge  of  the 
trowel  so  that  the  second  coat  can 
have  a  better  hold.  Do  not  trowel 
the  first  coat  to  a  smooth  finish. 

The  second  coat  will  be  ^A,  inch 
thick  and  will  take  the  balance  of  the 
material  heretofore  mentioned,  no 
fibre  or  hair  being  used.  The  pro- 
portions will  be  the  same  as  stated 
for  the  first  coat.  This  coat  will  be 
so  troweled  that  the  surface  will  be 
smooth.  If  possible,  finish  the  cor- 
ners with  roundings  or  coves  which 
are  more  easily  cleaned  than  sharp 
corners. 


AS- 


AGRICULTURAL  ALUMNI 
SOCIATION. 

A  temporary  organization  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture  who 
have  had  a  college  training  was 
formed  at  Davis  during  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  and  steps  are 
being  obtained  to  have  those  eligible 
and  desiring  membership  send  in 
their  names.  The  object  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  scientific  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia and  work  together  in  those 
ways  toward  which  their  common 
interests  lead.  All  persons  are 
eligible  who  have  had  two  years  or 
more  of  college  training. 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the 
University  Farm  School  at  Davis  is 
acting  as  secretary  and  gathering  a 
list  of  those  desiring  membership,  so 
all  who  wish  to  join  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  him,  or  with 
one  of  the  following  committee: 
George  P.  Weldon,  Deputy  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  Sacra- 
mento; H.  H.  Ainsworth.  Mountain 
View;  H.  A.  Clarke,  Saratoga;  R.  S. 
Vail.  Santa  Paula;  D.  J.  Whitney, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco.  A 
more  complete  organization  will  be 
formed  at  some  convenient  time 
after  a  good  membership  list  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
attended  an  agricultural  college,  as 
persons  taking  up  other  kinds  of  col- 
lege work  but  having  agricultural 
interests  at  this  time  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  from  agricultural  col- 
leges. The  organization  can  do  a 
big  work  for  California  agriculture 
and  prove  of  high  value  to  the  mem- 
bers. 


EVERYDAY  EPIGRAMS. 

You've  got  to  think  before  you  ac- 
complish anything. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  fault-finding 
— but  don't  do  it! 

It  is  useless  to  lock  the  stable  after 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

An  emotion  turned  inward  gnaws  at 
the  soul. 

Each  failure  should  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  success. 


THE  MULE, 

The  mule,  he  is  a  funny  signt. 
He's  made  of  ears  and  dynamite. 
His  heels  is  full  of  bricks  and  springs, 
Tornadoes,  battering  rams  and  things. 
He's  fat  as  any  poisoned  pup; 
It's  jest  his  meanness  swells  him  up; 
He's  always  scheming  'round  tp  do 
The  things  you  most  don't  want  him 
to. 

The  mule,  he  lives  on  anything; 
He's  got  a  lovely  voice  to  sing, 
And  when  he  lets  it  loose  at  noon, 
It  sounds  like  buzz  saws  out  of  tune. 
He  stands  around  with  sleepy  eye 
And  looks  as  if  he'd  like  to  die. 
But  when  there's  any  dying  done, 
It  ain't  the  mule,  I'll  bet  a  bun. 

Some  folks  don't  treat  mules  with  re- 
spect. 

They  say  they  ain't  got  intellect; 
That  may  be  so,  but  if  you've  got 
To  go  to  Heaven  on  the  spot. 
And  want  a  way  that  doesn't  fail, 
Just  pull  the  tassel  on  his  tail. 
The  mule,  he  tends  to  his  own  biz; 
He  don't  look  loaded,  but  he  is. 

— George  Fitch. 


HOGS  ON  WHEAT  STUBBLE. 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the 
combined  harvester  and  thrasher  will 
leave  so  little  grain  in  the  field,  espe- 
cially on  level  ground,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  gleaning  the 
stubble  with  hogs.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  in  gleaning  a  large  stubble 
field  hogs  will  do  so  much  traveling 
that  they  make  no  gains.  To  show 
that  neither  of  these  assumptions  is 
well  founded,  the  experience  of  W.  H. 
Steen,  Umatilla  county.  Ore.,  in  glean- 
ing the  stubble  field  with  hogs  is  given 
in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  A.griculture. 

On  August  24,  1910,  90  head  of 
hogs,  weighing  6,261  pounds,  were 
turned  into  178  acres  of  wheat  stub- 
ble. They  were  in  the  field  without 
other  feed  until  November  1,  when 
they  weighed  8,350  pounds.  The  gain 
in  live  weight  per  acre  was  11.73 
pounds.  The  value  of  the  gain  per 
acre  (11.73  pounds)  at  6,  7  and  8  cents 
per  pound  amounts 'to  70.4,  82.1  and 
93.8  cents,  respectively.  The  stubble 
land  gleaned  by  the  hogs  is  compar- 
atively level,  and  a  good  job  had  been 
done  in  cutting  the  grain  with  a  com- 
bined harvester.  On  steep  land  the 
waste  in  harvesting  is  always  much 
greater  than  on  level  land,  and  the 
gain  in  gleaning  the  stubble  with  hogs 
should  be  correspondingly  greater. 

_  Persistent  effort  in  the  right  direc- 
tion never  goes  unrewarded. 


Lock  Seamed 

No  Solder  — 
Rivets 


Simple  construction  is  nee* 
essary  in  irrigation  pipe. 
Simplicity  means  strength. 

Ames-Irvin 

Irrigation  Pipe 

is  constructed  without  solder 
or  rivets.  Nothing  but  the 
sheet  of  metal  itself  is  used. 
Each  sheet  is  edged,  locked  to- 
gether and  then  set  down  un- 
der 3500  pounds  pressure. 
Special  machinery  does  the 
work. 

When  finished  the  seam  is  simple, 
soUd  and  strong.  There  are  no  rivet 
holes  in  the  steel— it  can't  leak. 

Ames-Irvin  lock  -  seamed  irrigation 
pipe  won  first  prizes  against  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Sacramento  state  fair 
in  1913  and  at  the  Fresno  and  San  Jose 
county  fairs  in  1912. 

Send  for  Booklet  O.  F. 

It  tells  all  about  irrigation  pipe  and  its 
construction.  After  reading  it  your 
judgment  will  tell  you  which  to  buy. 
Get  it— today. 

Ames-Irvin  Company 

8th.  and  Irwin  Sts.        San  Francisco 


Wedding  Invitations  and  Announcements 

Engraved  stationery  for  all  occa- 
sions. Higli  class  letterliead  and 
pamplilet  printing  and  designing. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

FRED  W.  KNIGHT  &  CO. 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please 
mention   "  Orchard   and  Farm." 


Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need — we  have  it. 
Handling  ail  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Heads 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps 

Illustratec]  are  three  of  the  many  di^erent  etyles.  Don't  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pump  Specialists. 
Their  advice  and  sussestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO  US  and  state  your  requirements — by  aiding 
you  to  a  riKht  selection  we  can  probably  save  you  both  money 
ard  trouble. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Centrifugal  Pumps. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  purapa;  also  Bean 

•  >i8ti!la'c  F.ngines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

22>.  ^ ett  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  CaL 
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Livestock  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 


It  is  intended  that  the  Department 
of  Livestock  of  the  Panama- Pacific 
International  Exposition  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  livestock  show  giving 
which  will  leave  its  influence  on  all 
events  of  similar  character,  extending 
from  the  county  fair  upwards.  There 
is  no  more  valuable  human  endeavor 
than  to  collect  for  comparison  under 
competitive  conditions  the  livestock 
of  community  or  country.  The  les- 
sons that  are  derived  therefrom  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  stimulus,  not 
only  to  increase  but  to  better  pro- 
duction. Livestock  show  giving,  how- 
ever, has  shown  a  tendency  to  appeal 
only  to  what  may  be  termed  the  pro- 
fession, being  characterized  more  by 
contests  for  prize  money  than  by 
their  educational  influence  on  the  lay- 
man or  beginner.  In  order  to  bring 
out  specimens  of  the  best  in  breed 
and  fancy,  the  prize  list  is  a  primal 
necessity  and  the  result  is  necessarly 
governed  by  the  quantity  of  prizes 
offered.  ,, 

Differinp'  from  exhibits  of  still 
life,  animals  and  poultry  are  liable  to 
damage  and  total  loss  from  numerous 
causes.  Also  differing  from  "still" 
exhibits,  they  must  be  fed  and  cared 
for  at  great  expense.  Therefore, 
"live"  exhibits  are  entitled  to  cash 
premiums  instead  of  medals  and  tro- 
phies; but  if  the  management  jDf  live- 
stock shows  overlooks  the  Interest 
that  is  displyed  in  animate  things  by 
the  people  at  large,  together  with  the 
immeasurable  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  go  therewith,  such  shows 
are  not  up  to  the  measure  of  their 
possibilities. 

In  shaping  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Livestock  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  first 
consideration  was  given  to  building 
up  a  prize  list  that  would  attract  the 
best  in  the  breed  and  fancy  from  this 
and  other  countries.  That  a  fair 
amount  of  success  attended  is  shown 
by  the  $175,000  in  cash  offered  by  the 
Directorate  of  the  Exposition.  To 
this  there  has  been  added  approxi- 
mately $85,000  by  the  breed  rec9rd 
associations  and  clubs  representing 
the  breed  and  fancy  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  Exposition  prize 
money  was  divided  as  follows: 
^es   -----I-.000 

Sheen    $25,000 

Swine  "  ".'Zl  $2.5.000 

Poultry,  pigeons  and  pet  stock-$12.500 

Dog  and  cats   S.^OO 

Carloads    of    cattle,   sheep  and 

swine    $1,500 

Appropriations  made  by  the  asso- 
ciations are  as  follows: 
American    Aberdeen- A  n  g  u  s 

Breeders'    Association  ♦  b,OOU 

American    Ayrshire  Association 

(for  view  herd  expense)   2,000 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
(for  view  herd  and  supple- 
mental  premiums)  10,500 

American  Hereford  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' Association  (minimum)   3,000 

American  Short-Horn  Assn   5,000 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club   2,500 

An>erican  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation   7,500 

American     Galloway  Breeders' 

Association    2,000 

American  Assn.  of  Importers  and 
Breeders     of     Belgian  Draft 

Horses  (minimum)   2,000 

Belgian     Draft    Horse  Society 

(Belgium)    5,000 

American  Shire  Horse  Assn   1,500 

American    Shetland    Pony  Club 

(minimum)    500 

American  Trotting  Register 

Association    1,000 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 

Association   .   260 

Percheron  Society  of  America   3,000 

Societe  Hlppique  Percheronne  de 
France  (objects  of  art,  esti- 
mated  total  value)  10,000 

Morgan  Horse  Club  (silver  cup, 

value)    250 

Hunters'  Improvement  and 
Breeding     Society  (England; 

two  gold  medals,  value)   500 

Standard  Jack  and  Jennet  Regis- 
try   350 

National  Pony  Society  (England; 
two  silver  medals,  two  bronze 

medals,  estimated  value)   300 

American    and    Delaine  Merino 

Record  Association   500 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Assn. —  150 


-By  D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  Department  of  Livestock- 


American  Cotswold  Registry 

Association    500 

American    Hampshire  Sheep 

Breeders'   Association   1,000 

American  Oxford  Down  Assn   1,000 

American   Ranibouillet  Sheep 

Breeders'   Association   2,000 

American    Shropshire  Registry 

Association    500 


Opening  of  the  Exposition  and  car- 
ried over  into  the  competitive  period. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
livestock  department  of  expositions 
attracts  the  most  visitors.  Hereto- 
fore only  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance durin.r^  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
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D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  Department  of  Llvrstock,  P.  P.  1.  E. 


Continental  Dorset  Club   500 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders' 

Association    500 

American  Angora  Goat  Assn   400 

Standard    Milch   Goat  Breeders' 

Association    250 

American  Berkshire  Association.  2,000 
American   Duroc-Jersey  Swine 

Breeders'   Association   1,500 

American  Hampshire  Swine  Rec- 
ord Association   3,000 

American  Poland  China  Record-    3, GOO 
American  Tamworth  Swine  Rec- 
ord Association    500 

American   Yorkshire  Club    500 

Chester  White  Swine  Record  As- 
so'  iation    and    O.    I.   C.  (cash 

and  trophies   3,400 

National      Duroc-.Iersey  Swine 

Breeders'    As.sociation   1,500 

National  Dog  Breeders'  Assn   500 

There  are  numerous  trophies  by 
associations  representing  horses  and 
by  poultry  clubs.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  prize  list 
feature  has  been  abundantly  cared 
for.  A  number  of  associations  have 
not  yet  taken  action,  but  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  doing  so. 

The  educational  feature  of  the  De- 
partment of  Livestock,  aside  from  the 
lessons  that  will  be  derived  during 
the  competitive  period  extending 
from  September  23  until  Deceinl)er  :3, 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  view  herds 
and    flocks,    commencing    with  the 


the  breeds  were  given  an  opportunity 
of  studying  type  or  usefulness  of  the 
various  breeds  and  fancies  repre- 
sented in  the  department  of  live- 
stock. At  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  every  visitor  who 
comes  will  be  given  the  facility  to 
devote  as  much  time  and  thought  as 
he  wishes  to  the  various  character- 
istics of  the  entire  livestock  classifica- 
tion. 

It  has  taken  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  and  diligent  work  to  secure 
consideration  of  the  view  herd  plan. 
.\ssocations  have  not  had  a  prece- 
dent for  the  expenditure  of  money 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  such 
an  exhibit.  They  realize  the  fact  that 
splendid  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  the  propagation  of  the  interest  of 
the  breed  by  having  them  on  display 
before  as  manj'  people  as  will  come 
to  such  an  exposition  as  ours,  but  it 
has  been  difficult  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion in  the  giving  of  a  non-competi- 
tive showing  of  typical  specimens  of 
the  breed  and  fancy.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  tay  that  the  ice  has 
been  broken  and  provisions  are  being 
liberally  made  to  maintain  at  San 
Francisco  view  herds,  flocks  and  pens 
of  the  best  in  practically  every  sec- 


tion of  the  Department  of  Livestock. 
There  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done. 
When  the  annual  meetings  of  1914 
shall  have  finished  their  labor,  it  is 
hoped  that  few  will  be  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  their  refusal  to  tak' 
part  in  the  purely  educational  feature- 
of  the  livestock  show  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915. 

Realizing  its  opportunities  for 
further  usefulness,  the  Department  of 
Livestock  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  has  prepared 
a  number  of  special  activities  which 
appeal  to  the  sportsmanship  of  civil 
ized  mankind.  These  special  activitit 
begin  with  benching  dogs  that  taki 
part  in  the  national  field  trials,  an 
event  which  will  take  place  in  South- 
ern California.  After  the  completion 
of  the  event,  which  requires  much 
open  territory,  the  dogs  will  be 
brought  to  San  Francisco  to  be 
awarded  their  prizes  and  will  be 
benched  in  the  Department  of  Live- 
stock. 

Following  this  will  come  a  uni- 
versal polo  tournament,  which  al- 
ready gives  assurance  of  being  the 
greatest  sporting  event  of  its  char- 
acter the  world  has  seen. 

Immediately  following  the  tourna- 
ment will  be  mounted  military  com- 
petitions between  representatives  c 
the  cavalry  of  this  and  other  nation- 

Shortly  after  this  will   take  plac. 
the  first  of  the  great  race  meeting- 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  money  in 
stakes  and  purses  that  has  ever  been 
hung  up   in   the   world.     In  regular 
sequence    there    will    thereafter  b' 
what  is  commonly  termed  a  sociei 
horse  show,  at  which  there  w'H  ' 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  ma- 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  us 
horseflesh  has  not  abated.  The-. 
half  of  the  great  race  meeting  will 
then  take  place. 

Prior  to  that  there  will  have  been 
held  a  sheep  shearing  contest,  a  part 
of  which  will  be  a  demonstration  f 
the  proper  methods  of  sorting  an 
grading  wool.  If  this  lesson  will  1 
properly  absorbed  by  the  wool  gro\' 
ers  of  America,  it  will  add  from  fi\ 
million  to  seven  million  dollars  t 
the  annual  wool  output  of  this  com 
try. 

Sheep  dog  trials,  demonstrating  the 
intelligence  and  usefulness  of  these 
friends  of  mankind,  will  attract  much 
attention  and  entries  from  a  number, 
of  countries. 

Of  course,  the  competitions  be-' 
tween  the  breeds  throughout  the  de- 
partment are  events  of  high-class' 
sportsmanship,  for  in  addition  to  thej 
prize  money  there  is  the  joy  of  win- 
ning and  the  satisfaction  that  goes' 
with  owning  the  best. 

As  a  culminating  event  there  will! 
be  a  showing  of  children's  pets  to, 
which  every  child  will  be  asked  tol 
contribute.  The  influence  of  the 
ownership  of  pets  on  the  character 
of  childhood  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  the  purpose  of  this  show  will  be 
to  further  develop  a  love  of  pets, 
which  means  the  growth  of  traits  of, 
kindliness  and  unselfish  considera- 
tion. 

A  great  many  conventions  will 
come  to  San  Francisco  incident  tc 
the  things  that  are  represented  in  the 
Department  of  Livestock.  The  .\meri-i 
can  National  Livestock  Association 
will  lead  ofT.  and  its  sessions  will  hi 
followed  by  gatherings  and  meeting; 
of  men  and  women  representing! 
practically  every  breed  that  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  classification  of  thii 
department. 

In  the  arrangement  of  buildings 
the  convenience  of  exhibitors  and  cn 
hibits  and  in  providing  facilities  fo; 
seeing  the  livestock  exhibits,  this  dei 
partment  has  outlined  plans,  the  re  i 
suit  of  many  years  of  study,  that  wiL 
be  a  step  in  advance  of  anything  be' 
fore  undertaken. 
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How  the  Exposition  Will  Help  California 

By  I.  D.  Graham,  Assistant  Chief  Department  of  Livestock  


The  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  will  be  the  show  window 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  nations 
of  earth  on  display.  It  will  show 
mankind  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  has 
been,  and  it  will  take  stock  of  things 
in  the  doing  and  not  of  things  that 
were  done. 

It  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will  be 
the  only  great  exposition  to  be  held 
coincident  with  the  event  which  it 
celebrates;  the  first  to  be  held  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  area  of  the  world;  the 
first  to  be  built  without  governmental 
aid;  the  first  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  man's  contemporary  accomplish- 
ment and  the  first  to  hold  a  con- 
tinuous livestock  show  during  its  en- 
tire period.  This  exposition  will  cele- 
brate one  of  the  world's  greatest  en- 
gineering feats  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  canal,  and  another  in  its 
own  construction.  It  will  unite  the 
races  and  types  of  men  in  a  great 
world  university  of  object  teaching 
where  the  things  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow are  studied  and  those  of  yes- 
terday have  but  small  space.  Its 
dominent  motif  is  education  and  its 
teachers  the  millions  of  exhibits  as 
well  as  the  people  who  made  them. 

The  immediate  value  of  the  exposi- 
tion to  agriculture,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, society  and  religion  is  manifest 
and  is  accepted  by  all  as  being  of 
vast  importance  to  mankind  in  all 
the  walks  of  life.  Its  value  as  a 
whole,  and  the  influence  it  will  exert 
upon  humanity  is  beyond  estimate, 
but  its  greatest  worth  will  be  found 
in  the  influence  which  it  shall  have 
left  behind  after  its  doors  are  closed. 

The  separating  of  the  continents 
by  the  Panama  canal,  which  the  ex- 
position celebrates,  will  open  new 
channels  of  trade  in  new  areas  and 
sliift  the  world's  commercial  activity 
111  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  a 
ire  measure.  This  will  result  in 
that  shifting  of  population  which  has 
always  followed  in  the  wake  of  great 
world  expositions  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before  and  as  the  exposi- 
tion Vvill  be  the  magnet  which  exerts 
immediate  attraction  the  influx  of 
people  will  be  immediate. 

As  originally  planned  by  Chief  D. 
0.  Lively,  and  as  developed  by  ex- 
perience, the  department  of  livestock 
the   Panama-Pacific  International 

xposition  has  always  had  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
as  well  as  the  success  of  the  exposi- 
tion in  view.  Special  activities  in  the 
department  of  livestock  as  well  as 
the  arrangement  of  its  premium  list 
will  result  not  only  in  the  complete 
success  of  the  exposition  livestock 
show,  but  in  the  permanent  good  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  of 
the  west  coast.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  food  producing  animals 
and  this  is  world  wide.  There  is  a 
tremendous  area  of  unused  land 
which  could  be  profitably  utilized  in 
the  production  of  such  animals  in 
the  coast  and  intermountain  States 
of  America.  The  assembling  of  the 
best  in  livestock  in  competition  for 
premiums  during  the  exposition  will 
aflford  an  opportunity,  such  as  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States  has 
never  before  experienced,  to  secure 
animals  of  character,  type  and  pure 
breeding  for  the  restocking  of  the 
great  plains  and  mountain  valleys. 

California  has  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation as  a  fruit  producing  State,  but 
is  not  known  as  a  livestock  State, 
while  the  facts  are  that  the  annual 
value  of  livestock  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts far  exceeds  that  of  orchard  and 
vineyard,  and  there  has  only  been  a 
bare  beginning  made  when  compared 
with  the  available  area. 

Milk  is  the  one  universal  food  and 
Its  production  in  ample  supply  and 
hygienic  quality  is  one  of  the  great 
modern  problems.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions of  California  and  other  coast 
States  are  such  that  feed  suitable  for 


dairy  cattle  can  be  produced  more 
economically  than  elsewhere  and 
these  conditions  ought  to  make  of 
this  region  one  of  the  world's  centers 
for  this  form  of  human  food.  In 
order  that  farmers  may  not  only  have 
the  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 


buy  of  high  quality  dairy  stock  but 
may  learn  lessons  as  to  how  best  to 
utilize  such  stock,  the  department  of 
livestock  will  conduct  a  dairy  demon- 
stration in  which  the  sanitary  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  milk  and 
its  products  and  the  proper  feeding 
of  milk  cattle  for  the  greatest  pro- 
duction will  be  among  the  problems 
to  be  solved. 

There  are  great  areas  that  are  not 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  or 
for  the  production  of  beef  or  dairy 
cattle  which  are  still  available  for 
sheep  and  goats  and  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  in  these  useful 
animals  such  as  does  not  exist  else- 
where and  this,  coupled  with  the  ideal 
climate,  should  bring  fame  to  our 
mountain  sides  for  their  production 
of  mutton  and  wool.  In  connection 
with  the  sheep  show  there  will  be 
held  a  sheep  shearing  contest  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  world's  experts 
and  followed  by  a  wool  sorting  and 
grading  competition,  both  of  which 
will  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  best  methods,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  would  save  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  approximate- 
ly five  million  dollars  a  year,  which 
is  now  the  actual  loss.    A  great  deal 


of  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
Angoras,  both  for  their  utility  in 
utilizing  waste  spaces  and  clearing  up 
land  and  for  their  production  of 
mohair  which  is  an  increasingly 
valuable  product,  while  their  flesh  is 
gaining   in    popularity   as    its  merits 


become  known.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  goats  in  the 
classification. 

The  impression  is  almost  world- 
wide that  the  American  hog  can  at- 
tain its  best  development  only  in  the 
corn  belt  States.  That  this  is  not 
true,  and  that  pork  production  is  not 
only  possible  but  highly  profitable  in 
the  coast  and  mountain  States  is  al- 
ready the  opinion  of  many,  but  its 
demonstration  through  object  les- 
sons will  be  made  in  the  exhibit  of 
the  fat  classes  of  swine  as  well  as  in 
the  carlot  classes,  for  which  very 
large  premiums  are  provided.  As  an 
economical  producer  of  wealth  the 
hog  is  recognized  everywhere  as  hav- 
ing few  equals  and  the  horizon  of 
his  usefulness  can  and  will  be  ex- 
tended by  reason  of  the  exhibits 
made  in  the  department  of  livestock. 

The  history  of  man  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  that  of  the  horse,  and 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
progressive  nations  of  earth  have 
been  horse  owners  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers. The  horse  furnishes  the 
motive  power  for  farm  operations 
and  is  useful  in  many  phases  of  com- 
merce. Mechanical  devices  ha'-e  em- 
phasized his  value  and  the  good  liorse 


of  whatever  breed  is  worth  more  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Special  atten- 
tion, therefore,  will  be  given  to  the 
draft  horse  and  the  saddler,  with  full 
recog:nition  to  other  classes.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  produce 
draft  horses  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  market  demand,  while  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  and  utility  of  the 
saddler  is  creating  a  demand  for  this 
type  that  has  not  before  existed. 

Poultry,  pigeons  and  even  chil- 
dren's pets  will  have  recognition  in 
the  premium  list  in  the  knowledge 
that  eacb  of  these  has  a  commercial 
value  and  that  all  humanity  is  inter- 
ested in  living  things.  The  greatest 
influence  that  will  be  felt  through 
the  awarding  of  the  premiums  will 
not  be  the  glory  or  fame  won  by  the 
breeder  of  the  prize  winner  or  the 
exaltation  of  one  breed  above  an- 
other, but  it  will  come  through  the 
dissemination  of  pure  bred  animals 
and  birds  throughout  the  coast  and 
mountain  region  from  which  the 
future  supplies  of  such  stock  will  be 
derived. 

Of  more  importance  than  even  the 
show  for  premiums  will  be  the  view 
herds  and  flocks  of  different  breeds 
of  animals  and  birds  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  grounds  of  the  exposi- 
tion throughout  its  entire  period. 
These  will  be  selected  by  competent 
authority  as  being  typical  of  the 
breeds  they  represent,  and  will  af- 
ford visitors  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  the  opportunity  to  study  their 
characteristics  and  learn  from  them 
which  breed  is  best  suited  to  special 
conditions  and  individual  needs. 

California  will  be  well  represented 
in  the  exposition  in  the  exhibit  pal- 
aces and  the  counties  building,  but 
sufficient  provision  has  not  yet  been 
made  for  her  representation  in  the 
department  of  livestock.  The  wealth 
of  a  country  lies  in  its  soil  and  its 
strength  in  the  development  of  that 
soil.  No  nation  or  State  can  con- 
tinue long  to  prosper  which  does  not 
have  a  permanent  system  of  agricul- 
ture. Agriculture  is  the  foundation 
of  bank  accounts,  and  all  commerce 
is  based  upon  it.  There  can  be  no 
permanent  system  of  agriculture 
without  livestock  and  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  which  California  now 
has  is  for  an  adequate  supply  of  live- 
stock of  quality. 

The  various  counties  of  California 
vvhich  have  made  such  ample  pro- 
vision for  participation  should  realize 
that  no  proper  representation  of  their 
resources  can  be  made  which  does 
not  include  livestock,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  view  herd  of  utility 
dairy  cattle  or  of  fowls  or  horses  by 
each  county  will  attract  attention  to 
that  county  as  would  not  be  done  in 
any  other  way,  and  serve  to  remove 
the  stigma  under  which  the  State  now 
rests  that  it  is  a  one  crop  State  in- 
capable of  producing  anything  out- 
side its  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Never  was  such  an  opportunity  of- 
fered to  a  State  to  effect  its  perma- 
nent good  and  develop  along  right 
lines  as  will  come  to  California 
through  the  exhibit  of  this  great  ag- 
gregation of  livestock  which  will 
carry  with  it  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  immigrant  who  moves  from 
one  State  to  another  to  engage  in 
farming  carries  with  him  a  cash  cap- 
ital of  about  $2,500,  and  if  such  im- 
migrants can  be  shown  that  with  the 
aid  of  livestock  they  c;in  at  once  be- 
gin to  secure  a  revenue  while  their 
trees  and  vines  are  growing  into  use- 
fulness, the  inducement  for  them  to 
come  will  be  vastly  increased.  Cali- 
fornia wants  and  needs  more  farm- 
ers to  wrest  wealth  from  our  unoc- 
upied  acres.  With  them  will  come, 
not  onlv  an  incren';<^  of  the  general 

(Coiitintcoil  oil  I'UKe  lil). 


I.  D.  Graham,  AssiHtant  Chief  Deiiartment  of  Livestock,  P.  P.  I.  E. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  Iowa  Breeds  Draft  Horses 


•By  W.  M.  Carruthers- 


One  of  the  best  things  done  of  re- 
cent years  for  the  draft  horse  industry 
of  California  was  the  organization  of 
the  California  Draft  Horse  Breeders' 
Association. 

When  the  new  association  gets  to 
working  properly  it  might  be  wise  for 
them  to  take  a  few  suggestions  from 
the  great  State  of  Iowa  along  horse- 
breeding  lines.  Their  State  Agricul- 
tural College  has  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  draft  horse  flesh  which 
money  and  brains  can  purchase.  Their 
Percherons  and  Clydesdales  have  no 
superiors  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. This  State  college  kept  a  man 
on  the  Chicago  market  two  days  a 
week  for  j'ears  to  .study  every  angle 
and  phase  of  draft  horse  breeding  so 
he  could  instill  it  into  the  young  men 
of  Iowa  during  the  agricultural 
courses  held  at  Ames.  Professor  C. 
F.  Curtiss,  dean  of  this  agricultural 
college,  is  recognized  and  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  draft  horse 
judges  anj'where,  and  he  has  specially 
superintended  the  building  up  of  the 
draft  horse  industry  at  the  college. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  State 
of  Iowa,  believing  that  the  draft  horse 
had  reached  its  zenith  but  still  had  a 
long  afternoon,  engaged  Prof.  Cur- 
tiss as  the  superintendent  of  the  horse 
department  of  its  State  fair,  held  at 
Des  Moines.    He  has  held  this  posi- 


tion for  upwards  of  ten  years,  with 
the  result  that  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Ames  and  the  State  fair  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  lead  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  good  draft 
horses. 

Recently  McNab  &  Smith  of  this 
city  shipped  an  express  carload  of 
draft  horses  from  northern  Iowa  for 
truck  work  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
president  of  this  draying  firm  told  the 
writer  that  they  were  the  best  lot  of 
draft  horses  which  had  ever  been 
shipped  from  the  East  to  their  stable 
here. 

At  the  last  State  fair,  held  at  Des 
Moines,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  29  yearling  Percheon 
fillies  being  judged  for  the  Chicago 
world's  futurity  stakes.  Every  one  of 
these  yearling  fillies  was  Iowa  bred 
but  five,  which  were  imported  from 
France.  After  the  ribbons  were  tied 
it  was  found  that  the  five  on  top  were 
all  Iowa  bred  and  the  best  the  im- 
ported ones  could  do  was  take  sixth 
place. 

This  is  written  to  show  what  a 
State  can  do  if  it  only  tries.  With 
the  great  advantages  that  the  State 
of  California  has  over  the  State  of 
Iowa  it  seems  with  some  perseverance 
that  this  State  would  produce  its  own 
heavy  draft  horse  and  not  have  to  be 
denendent  on  any  others. 


KAFIR  AND  OTHER  SORGHUMS 

In  the  semi  arid  Middle  West,  that 
is.  Kansas  and  States  similarly  lo- 
cated, and  in  the  Southwest  there 
is  being  a  great  deal  of  attention 
given  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
sorghums,  l.ke  kafir,  milo,  Egyptian 
corn  and  grains  of  that  type.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  also  are  im- 
portant in  California  and  have  pos- 
sibilities far  in  advance  of  present  de- 
velopment, there  is  room  for  atten- 
tion here. 

In  every  discussion  of  different 
varieties  from  elsewlicre  than  Califor- 
nia three  varieties  are  always  spoken 
of.  kafir,  mi'o  and  feterita,  it  being 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  last  named 
is  hardly  kr.  Avn  in  California,  though 
a  few  persf  lis  have  tried  it  and  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  plants  named 
are  very  important,  making  it  well 
worth  while  for  a  man  to  grow  the 
one  for  which  his  conditions  are  best 
adapted. 

This  is  what  Prof.  Stanley  F. 
Morse,  superintendent  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  has  to  say  about 
it: 

"The  principal  advantages  of  feteri- 
ta over  the  other  two  crops  is  that  it 
will  mature  in  less  time  (about  90 
days)  and  hence  may  be  fitted  into 
the  rotation  where  milo  or  kafir 
would  not  do  because  of  insufficient 
time  for  maturity  before  frost.  Milo 
matures  in  about  100  days  and  kafir 
in  120  days.  Feterita  requires  the 
least  water,  milo  more  and  kafir  the 
most.  In  feeding  value  the  grain  of 
feterita  is  about  etiual  to  that  of  milo 
or  kafir,  but  it  is  softer  and  easier 
for  animals  to  masticate. 

"Feterita  yields  the  least  grain  per 
acre  (30  to  50  bu.  or  1.700  to  2,800 
lbs.),  milo  more  heavily  (40  to  60 
bus.  or  2,200  to  3,300  lbs.)  and  kafir 
(.50  to  75  bus.  or  2,800  to  4,000  lbs.), 
the  most  of  all. 

Feterita  resembles  kafir  corn  more 
than  it  docs  milo.  For  silage,  kafir 
will  yield  more  tons  per  acre  than 
either  milo  or  feterita.  Kafir  yields 
the  best  forage,  feterita  next  and  milo 
the  poorest;  feterita  is  frequently 
planted  very  early  in  the  season  to 
give  an  early  crop  of  green  feed." 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that 
kafir  would  outclass  both  milo  and 
feterita  provided  there  was  the  time 
to  grow  it  and  the  moisture.  Not 
only  would  the  vield  be  heavier,  but 
the  quality  superior. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  RECORDS 

California  Holsteins  again  show^  up 
strongly  in  the  reports  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  for  "yearly 
records  and  records  after  eight 
months  of  milking.  Of  156  cows  re- 
ported from  February  13  to  April  30, 
1914,  as  finishing  yearly  tests,  Cali- 
fornia had  12.  Of  these  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Sons,  Woodland,  own  9,  the 
University  of  California  2,  and  B.  F. 
Anderson,  Modesto,  1. 

In  the  number,  one,  Miss  Blaney, 
owned  by  Morris,  has  the  distinction 
of  entering  the  thousand-pound  class, 
producing  in  the  year  20,740.3  pounds 
of  milk  and  806.62  pounds  fat,  which, 
on  an  80  per  cent  basis,  would  make 
1,008.52  pounds  of  butter.  Her  test 
was  3.89.  The  famous  Aralia  De  Kol, 
who  astonished  the  country  by  en- 
tering the  thousand-pound  class  after 
she  was  12  years  of  age,  is  reported  as 
finishing  another  yearly  record,  start- 
ed at  the  age  of  9  years,  5  months,  25 
days,  making  760.56  pounds  of  fat, 
only  a  little  less  than  the  thousand 
pounds  of  butter,  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord for  a  cow  of  her  age. 

Her  ability  to  transmit  production 
is  shown  by  Aralia  De  Kol  3d,  stand- 
ing second  in  the  junior  2-year-old 
class  with  17.509.5  pounds  of  milk, 
test  3.53,  618.35  pounds  fat.  This  cow 
stands  at  the  top  of  her  class  in 
seven-daj'  records,  made  after  eight 
months  lactation,  with  325.2  pounds 
of  milk,  per  cent  fat  4.07,  fat  13.234 
pounds.  A  cow  of  L.  A.  Hall,  San 
Jose,  also  stands  high  in  a  similar 
test. 

The  University  of  California  cows 
were  Pieterje  Bloom,  with  21,455.3 
pounds  of  milk,  678.04  pounds  fat; 
and  Pieterje  Bloom  2d  in  junior  2- 
year-olds  with  13,216.1  pounds  of  milk 
and  460.72  pounds  fat. 


WRONG  STOCK  MEDICINES. 

Frequently  drugs  are  administered 
to  stock  by  people  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  action.  One  individual 
only  recently  asked  what  he  should 
give  his  horse  when  aconite  and  niter 
had  failed  to  cure.  It  is  always  best 
for  one  to  know  the  action  of  a  drug 
before  it  is  administered  to  livestock. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  animal  should  be  made  before  any 
drugs  are  given.  Just  because  certain 
drugs  have  succeeded  in  some  neigh- 
bor's horses  there  is  no  reason  they 
will  cure  yours. 

To  illustrate:  a  horse  is  suflfering 
from  colic.  A  dose  of  opium  would 
be  correct  to  give  if  it  is  spasmodic 
colic,  while  if  the  patient  has  im- 
paction of  the  bowels  a  dose  of 
opium  would  only  pack  the  bowels 
the  harder. 

A  dose  of  aconite  should  never  be 
given  when  the  heart  is  weak  and 
slow,  for  the  reason  that  aconite  de- 
presses the  heart  and  will  cause  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  aconite  would  be 
the  proper  drug  to  give  when  the 
heart  was  beating  full  and  strong  and 
very  rapid. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  give 
horses  sweet  spirits  of  niter  when 
suffering  from  frequent  urination,  as 
this  drug  is  a  diuretic  or  increases  the 
flow  of  urine.  It  only  aggravates  the 
trouble  in  this  particular  case. 

In  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract 
when  the  high  fever  has  caused  con- 
stipation one  should  never  use  aloes 
on  account  of  the  danger  from  super- 
purgation.  Raw  linseed  oil  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  is  much  safer. — Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


HE  KNEW  BETTER— LATER 

An  old  man  over  on  Bear  Creek 
was  leading  two  lively  calves  out  to 
early  pasture  one  spring  morning. 
A\'hen  he  came  to  the  field  he  tied 
one  calf  to  one  of  his  boot  straps 
and  the  other  to  the  opposite  strap 
while  he  opened  the  rickety  gate.  The 
calves  ran  away.  When  he  was  picked 
up  his  wife  asked  him:  "Didn't  you 
know  any  better  than  to  do  such  a 
foolish  trick  as  that?"  "Yes,  Ann," 
he  answered,  "I  hadn't  been  dragged 
four  rods  before  I  saw  my  mistake." — 
Exchange. 


SEEDING  SORGHUM  FOR  HAY 

That  the  grain  sorghums  should 
more  widely  grown  and  used  in  Ca 
fornia  was  emphasized  in  our  M 
issue.  They  can  be  grown  for  gra 
silage  or  hay  and  the  method 
growing  is  practically  the  same  t 
the  first  two  purposes.  For  the  pr 
duction  of  hay  a  writer  at  the  Ka 
sas  Agricultural  College,  Kansas  1 
ing  a  big  producer  of  the  sorghun 
says: 

If  the  production  of  hay  is  desiri 
the  sorghums  are  usually  seeded  w, 
the  wheat  drill.    When  sorghums 
planted  in  this  way  the  rate  ■ 
ing  should  be  from  one  and 
to  two  bushels  to  the  acre  in  . 
Kansas  and  from  one  to  one 
half  bushels  in  W'estern  Kan?, 
pending  on  the  fertility  and  the  c 
dition  of  the  land.    (There  is  ni< 
moisture   in    Eastern   than  Westi 
Kansas,  hence  the  difference  in  set 
ing. — Editor.) 

Excellent  hay  may  be  produced 
seeding  thickly  in  drill  rows  and  c 
tivating.    Less  than  one-half  as  mr 
seed  is  required  where  this  method 
growing  sorghum  is  practiced. 


If  properly  cared  for,  the  mam 
from  one  cow  is  said  to  be  wo; 
about  50  cents  a  week.  It  doesn't  i 
to  neglect  it. 


Vaccines  and  medicines,  valuablJ 
though  they  are,  form  a  poor  sub 
stitute  for  sanitation  «nd  proper  carf 


The  natural  habitat  of  animals  is  a 
place  where  their  food  is  found.  To 
raise  food  for  animals  in  one  region 
and  feed  it  in  another  is  a  departure 
from  the  methods  of  nature. 
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50  Cows  Average  717  Pounds  Butter 


This  Is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  hav 
completed  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  date  in  ou 
herd. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  It  would  mi 
place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lin 
are  producing  these  results?    It  will  mean  in 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  the 
He  will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  in  ih 
greatest  d<-mand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVI DUALITY.  PRODUCTION  and  TR.A.NSMIT 
TING  ABILITY  are   essential   in   the  choice  of 
herd  bull.    These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  youn 
bulls  that  we  offer  as  low  as  SI.tO.OO. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  ir- 
quiries  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


Holgtein  Friesian  Cattle 


Woodland^  California 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

55  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


RAYENSWOOD  HERD  SHORTHORN  CAHLE 

EST.\BI.ISHKO  1N3» 
Herd  ^'umbera  140  Wpll-Bred  Scutch  .4nlmala  Headed  by  .Mar«niro'«  Choice 
353873.  AaitlMted  by  Wood  D:ilp  Stamp,  a  Sun  nf  Imp.  Clara  53. 
CHAS.  K.  LE:0\.«Kn  &  SO\,  Pruprletura. 
ICD  PAITKIISON,  ManaKcr. 
Buncrtun,  Mlaauuri. 


HALLWOOD  FARMS 

Breeder  and  Importer  of 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Address  E.  M.  HALL,  Carthaee.  Xissoiiri. 
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(All  may  possibly  have  heard  that 
[he  cow  whose  picture  is  shown  on 
this  page  has  made  a  marvelous 
year's  production  of  butter  fat.  The 
statement  of  this  record  alone  would 
be  of  interest  and  of  some  value,  but 


Description  of  World's  Record  Cow 


-By  Prof.  H.  S.  Baird,  University  Farm- 


tween  the  teats  and  it  extends  well 
forward  on  the  belly.  The  teats  are 
the  proper  size  and  well  placed. 

3— BLOOD  CIRCULATION— The 
large  blood  vessels  shown  in  tliis  pic- 
ture are  indications  of  the  udder  being 


"May  Rllma,"  the  WorUl'.s   Uest  Uiitter  Cow, 


the  value  would  be  limited.  Why,  or 
how,  is  the  thing  that  counts,  so  we 
asked  Prof.  H.  S.  Baird  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  to  write  for  the 
accompanying  photograph  an  outline 
of  the  reasons  why  such  a  record  was 
possible,  as  judged  by  the  physical 
characteristics  of  this  world's  record 
Guernsey.  This  is  of  big  value  in 
helping  every  dairyman  to  annreciate 
dairy  character  in  his  cows.  W'c  also 
requested  him  to  say  something  about 
the  ancestry  of  the  wonderful  dairy 
matron,  for  production  depends  much 
on  heredity.  We  believe  that  what 
he  ha?  given  below  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Editor.") 

All  cows  capable  of  producing  large 
nuantities  of  milk  are  not  great  pro- 
ducers. Neither  can  all  cows  be  made 
great  producers.  A  great  producer 
must  inherit  certain  characteristics 
properly  combined  and  she  must  be 
properly  fed  and  cared  for.  These 
necessary  characteristics  are  the  re- 
sults of  skillful  selection  and  breeding 
and  can  be  attained  only  by  the  men 
who  can  see  these  outstanding  quali- 
ties and  properly  combine  tlicm. 

The  nicture  shown  above  is  that  of 
May  Rilma,"  a  Pennsvlvania  Guern- 
sey cow,  who  now  holds  the  world's 
record  for  one  vear  butterfat  produc- 
tion, having  produced  1,073.41  pounds. 
By  studying  this  picture  we  can  read- 
ily see  that  she  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  notice  the  four  principal 
characteristics  which  a  dairv  cow  must 
possess  and  these  are  as  follows: 

1—  CAPACITY— She  has  a  large 
capacity,  which  is  necessary  for  taking 
care  of  the  enormous  amount  of  food 
required  for  manufacturing  such  a 
quantity  of  milk.  Her  daily  ration 
consisted  of  18  pounds  of  a  mixture 
of  2.50  pounds  of  bran,  100  pounds  of 
gluten,  ,'50  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  HO 
pounds  hominy  and  .50  pounds  of  oil 
meal.  She  also  received  3  pounds  of 
beef  pulp  and  3  rounds  of  molasses. 
She  was  given  all  the  alfalfa  hay, 
clover  hay  and  silage  she  wanted. 
The  picture  shown  does  not  give  one 
a  good  view  of  this  cow's  great  ca- 
pacity. 

2—  UDDER  DEVELOPMENT— 
One  cannot  judge  the  quality  of  a 
cow's  udder  hy  its  appearance  alone. 
It  should  be  soft,  flexible  and  free 
from  fleshiness  which  can  be  judged 
only  by  feeling.  However,  this  pic- 
ture shows  her  udder  to  be  almost 
perfect  in  form.  It  is  large,  the  un- 
derline is  free  from  indentations  be- 


well  supplied  with  blood  which  is 
necessary  for  transporting  the  di- 
gested food  from  the  intestines  to  the 
udder,  where  it  is  manufactured  into' 
milk.  If  the  reader  will  look  closely 
on  the  underline  of  the  belly,  he  will 
see  a  very  large  blood  vessel  which 
extends  forward  from  the  udder  over 
half  way  to  the  front  legs.  Other  ves- 
sels show  well  on  the  side  of  the 
udder.  These  and  many  others  not 
shown  in  the  picture,  with  their  ex- 
tended walls  show  that  the  udder  is 
well  supplied  with  blood. 

4_CONSTTTUTION— That  this 
cow  has  a  good  constitution  is  shown 
by  the  depth  of  her  chest.  A  good 
constitution  is  necessary  in  a  dairy 
cow  in  order  that  she  may  ward  off 
disease.  Any  cow  which  can  produce 
such  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  so 
uniformly  from  day  to  day  for  thir- 
teen months  as  this  cow  did,  must 
have  a  powerful  constitution.  Com- 
pare the  idleness  and  breakage  of  the 
average  steel  machine  for  thirteen 
months  with  that  of  this  delicate  nia- 
chine  (May  Rilma)  for  a  like  period 
and  we  must  confess  that  she  has  a 
most  wonderful  constitution. 

Other  points  of  less  importance  and 
which  do  not  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  production  can  be  seen  in  this 
picture,  viz.:  long,  thin  face;  thin,  fine 
neck;  short,  straight  front  legs;  slight 
elevation  from  loin  to  the  tail  attach- 
ment, etc. 

"May  Rilma"  is  the  product  of  a 
long  line  of  high  producers.  Her  dam, 
Rilma  of  Paxtang,  was  never  tested, 
but  in  her  thirteenth  year  she  was 
known  to  have  produced  40  pounds  of 
milk  daily,  which  leads  us  to  think 
she  was  a  high  producer  when  in  her 
prime.  The  maternal  grandsire. 
Sheet  Anchor  II,  has  three  daughters 
with  records  of  455,  459  and  477,  re- 
spectively, and  his  paternal  grandsire 
won  over  200  prizes  as  a  show  bull. 
The  sire  of  May  Rilma's  maternal 
grand  dam  was  the  sire  of  Trilby  of 
Paxtang,  with  a  record  of  414.65 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  her  great 
great  grand  dam  was  the  grandson  of 
Procrix  of  Paxtang,  with  a  record  of 
506.56  pounds  of  fat. 

May  Rilma's  sire.  Mars  of  Wood- 
crest,  has  nine  advanced  register 
daughters  whose  records  range  from 
378  to  591  pounds  of  fat.  Other 
records  of  Mars  of  Woodcrest's  line 
are  lacking,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  bull  having  sired  so  many  high 


producers,  must  have  a  good  backing. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  the  dairyman 
connected  with  the  lack  of  records 
for  May  Rilma's  ancestors.  Many  of 
the  ancestors  of  this  cow,  whose 
records  were  never  kept,  were  evi- 
dently great  producers  and  were 
probably  rated  as  ordinary  good  dairy 
cows.  May  Rilma  without  the  care 
and  feed  that  she  has  received  would 
undoubtedly  never  have  gained  the 
prominence  she  possesses.  Compare 
the  value  of  May  Rilma  and  her  off- 
springs to-day  with,  what  they  might 
have  been  had  her  record  never  been 
kept.  Every  dairyman  cannot  have  a 
"May  Rilma,"  but  there  are  many 
dairymen  in  California  who  have  high 
producers  in  their  herds  whose  values 
would  be  doubled  and  trebled  if  they 
knew  their  production. 

There  are  also  many  cows  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  records  would  be  ma- 
terially increased  with  better  care  and 
feeding,  but  without  these  their  value 
will  never  be  known.  Some  dairymen 
who  feed  alfalfa  alone  maintain  that 
the  increased  yield  due  to  the  addition 
af  grain  to  the  ration  will  not  more  than 
pay  for  the  extra  feed.  This,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  individual  cow  and 
the  ration,  but  even  if  by  better  feed- 
ing the  increased  yield  pays  for  the 
increased  feed  only,  are  we  not  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  our  dairy  cow 
each  generation?  This  is  a  question 
that  every  dairyman  should  think 
about. 


HOW  THE  EXPOSITION 

WILL  HELP  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued   from   Pase  19). 

prosperity  but  a  permanency  of  good 
citizenship,  which  is  always  the 
State's  best  investment. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  de- 
cay of  nations  is  a  decline  in  soil 
fertility  and  not  in  war  or  pestilence; 
earthquakes  or  drouth.  Agriculture 
is  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  wealth. 
The  annual  crops  which  the  farmer 
produces  are  just  so  much  new  wealth 
which  never  before  existed.  The  ex- 
change of  these  crops  is  commerce 
and  the  convenience  of  commerce 
builds  cities,  railroads  and  banks. 
The  intricacies  of  commerce  comnel 
laws  and  governments;  its  protection 
demands  armies  and  navies;  its  ex- 
pansion requires  invention  and  dis- 
covery, but  its  continuance  depends 
upon  the  richness  or  poverty  of  _  the 
soil.  Without  agriculture  no  civilized 
government  can  st^nd;  no  nation  of 
free  men  exist,  while  without  live- 
stock there  can  be  no  permanent  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  The  vast  and 
viTal  importance  of  the  department 
of  livestock,  not  only  to  the  exposi- 
tion, but  to  the  permanent  good  of 
the  country,  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized and  with  this  recognition  has 
come  an  interest  in  this  department 
and  its  work  which  intensifies  as  the 
days  go  by.  Men  are  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more,  that  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  livestock  is 
simply  co-operating  with  nature. 

Too  long  we  have  fought  nature 
and  mined  our  soils  of  their  fer- 
tility instead  of  farming  them  and 
when  poor  yields  showed  a  depletion 
of  their  strength  we  have  moved  to 
new  lands  in  new  States.  Now  we 
cannot  move  to  new  lands  and  are 
forced  to  learn  that  nature  can  only 
be  commanded  by  obeying  her  laws. 

Farming  without  livestock  de- 
pletes the  soil,  increases  loss  from 
drouth,  robs  our  children  of  their 
rightful  inheritance  and  makes  of  our 
work  a  necessary  evil  and  if  the  de- 
partment of  livestock  shall  show,  in 
addition  to  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
the  world's  best  in  domestic  animals 
which  is  now  assured,  that  livestock 
is  absolutely  essential  to  agricultural 
prosperity  without  which  no  State  or 
country  can  long  continue,  it  will 
have  doubly  served  its  purpose. 

Remember  that  it  was  Abel's  offer- 
ing that  was  accepted. 


A  LIVESTOCK  PROBLEM 

DEHORNING  .IKRSEY  COW — I  read  In 
the  June  Isnne  of  the  Orehnril  and  Farm 
that  dehorning  yount;  bulls  after  their 
horns  have  grown  xonie,  Improves  their 
disposition,  which  causes  me  to  ask 
you  the  following  <iuestion:  I  have  a 
fine  Jersey  e»w,  4V,  years  old,  that  is 
rather  wild,  particularly  toward  women, 
and  while  she  has  never  hooked  any- 
body as  yet,  she  mi;i;ht  do  so  at  any 
time  if  she  got  a  chance,  which  makes 
me  feel  uneasy  for  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Kindly  advise  me  if  It  would  be 
practical  to  dehorn  a  cow  as  old  as 
that,  whether  It  Is  dangerous,  and  bow 
it  is  done? — T.  S.,  Menio  Park. 

We  forwarded  this  question  to  H. 
E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto,  the  dairy- 
man referred  to  in  June  issue,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  quite  an  expert  in 
this  line  of  work,  receiving  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

I  have  dehorned  cows  of  different 
ages  and  have  had  good  success,  ex- 
cept in  extremely  rainy  weather.  I 
have  had  some  troubles  from  colds 
in  the  cows  heads,  but  nothing 
serious.  The  way  I  prefer  is  to  take 
a  good,  sharp  knife  and  cut  around 
the  horn  to  be  sure  and  leave  as 
much  as  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of 
skin  on  the'  horn,  cutting  a  little 
deeper  on  the  top  of  the  head  than 
the  bottom.  I  also  prefer  a  good  fine 
toothed  saw.  The  way  I  dehorn 
cows  is  to  put  the  rope  around  the 
neck  and  one  front  leg  to  keep  them 
from  choking,  and  then  around  both 
hind  legs  and  fasten  around  post 
back  a  sufficient  distance  so  that  the 
cow  can  fall  easily.  Then  I  loosen 
the  rope  and  give  a  half  hitch  o\er 
both  hind  feet  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  rope  slipping;  then 
make  all  ropes  tight  before  cutting. 

As  for  age,  I  don't  think  there  will 
be  any  bad  results  whatever.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  cow  will  be  more 
fentle  than  before.  I  call  to  mind 
one  herd  of  twelve  cows  with  horns, 
givincf  eight  pounds  of  butter  fat  per 
day.  The  third  day  after  dehorning 
they  gave  twelve  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  day  because  they  were  not 
afraid  to  stand  close  together  and 
eat. 


HOGS  GAIN  ON  MILO 

It  seems  at  first  glance  as  if  a  more 
profitable  method  of  using  milo  maize 
for  hog  feed  could  be  used  than  just 
giving  pigs  the  heads,  but  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  the  Arizona  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  indicates 
that  the  method  is  pretty  near  right. 

Four  lots  of  four  months'  old  pigs, 
equal  in  weight  and  condition,  were 
selected  and  fed  as  follows: 

Lot  1 — Chopped  alfalfa  straight. 

Lot  2 — Milo  maize  heads. 

Lot  3 — Chopped  alfalfa  and  milo 
maize  heads  combined  in  a  balanced 
ration. 

Lot  4 — Chopped  alfalfa,  milo  maize 
heads  and  barley. 

There  was  the  surprising  result  that 
not  only  the  largest,  but  the  cheap- 
est gains,  were  made  by  the  lot  fed 
on  straight  milo  maize.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  cereals  easiest  grown  by 
the  small  farmer  in  California,  it  gives 
the  small  farmer  as  great,  or  greater 
advantages  in  raising  hogs  right  as 
anybody. 

Although  skim  milk  was  not  used  in 
the  experiment,  there  is  apparently 
no  doubt  that  skim  milk  would 
be  a  decided  advantage,  making  the 
grain  more  valuable  and  giving  the 
cheapest  and  best  gains  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  feeds. 


The  sheep  farm  is  notable  for  the 
absence  of  weeds,  the  condition  of  the 
fences,  and  the  general  neatness  of 
appearance.  Sheep  make  the  soil 
more  fertile,  furnish  two  sources  of 
income,  wool  and  mutton;  and  are 
usually  associated  with  the  best 
system  of  farming  in  every  country. 
Sheep  form  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
stock  on  the  farm;  more  farmers 
should  raise  them. 


The  dairy  farmer  can  raise  hogs 
cheaper  than  anyone  else  and  natur- 
ally this  makes  better  profit  for  him 
from  this  one  line. 


All  kinds  of  hay  when  cured  in  the 
windrow  and  shock  has  nearly  double 
the  feeding  value  of  that  dried  broad- 
cast in  the  sun. 
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California  Aspects  of  the  Breeds 

 Hereford  Cattle  


Hereford  cattle  are  fast  coming  to 
their  own  in  California.  The  setback 
they  received  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  boom 
which  this  breed  had  in  the  early 
go's,  when  every  beast  with  a  white 
face  was  passed  along  and  sold  for  a 


Hereford  has  gone  forever.  The  hind- 
quarter  defect  (the  rangeman's  eye- 
sore) is  seen  no  more.  There  remain 
the  fast  disappearing  vestiges  of  a 
theory  once  widely  held  that  a  Short- 
horn cross  in  range  herds  was  neces- 
sary to  give  them  size.  Judged  by  a 
man  on  horseback,  the  Shorthorn  may 
be  claimed  the  tallest,  but  the  scales 
have  proven  their  weight  is  now  equal. 

Fads. 

The  Hereford  breeders  have  been 
particularly  free  from  fads.  No  color 
craze  has  ever  arisen  to  damage  the 
breed;  no  craze  for  any  particular 
line  of  blood.  The  Hereford  breeder 
is  content  to  breed  a  good  individual, 
and  as  a  rule  he  has  had  sense 
enough  to  seek  good  individuality 
through  securing  first-class  indi- 
viduals to  breed  from;  hence,  you 
always  hear  the  Hereford  breeder, 
in  speaking  of  the  blood  of  his  stock, 
refer  you  to  some  bull  or  bulls  of 
acknowledge  good  quality  as  the  im- 
mediate ancestors  of  his  stock. 
Other  breeds  may  call  their  families 
of  cattle  after  cows  that  existed  over 
half  a  century  ago  and  whose  blood 
is  now  diluted  enough  to  amount  to 
obliteration.  But  the  Hereford  breed- 
ers prefer  the  present  rather  than  the 
past.  That  their  course  is  right  is 
proven  by  the  fact  with  the  steady 
improvement  in  Hereford  cattle. 
Markings. 

The  newer  a  breeder  is  in  the 
Hereford  business  the  more  tena- 
ciously he  contends  for  certain  mark- 
ings. If  we  will  take  the  pains  to 
become  familiar  with  Hereford  his- 
tory we  will  find  that  within  fifty 
years  a  white  Hereford  cow  won 
first  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  of  England,  and  that  she  pro- 
duced three  gray  with  white  face 
prize  winners  at  subsequent  shows 
of  the  same  society.  It  is  not  long 
since  there  was  a  spirited  rivalry 
between  the  breeders  of  red  with 
mottled  face  Herefords,  the  gray 
with  white  faces,  and  the  red  with  a 
white  face. 

The  red  with  white  face  finally  pre- 
dominated, and  bulls  of  this  strain 
were  crossed  on  the  other  two,  so 
that  at  the  present  day  the  bloods  of 
the  mottled  face  and  the  gray  Here- 
fords have  been  pretty  well  sub- 
merged. Yet  to  this  day,  and  it  is 
presumed,    for     the    next  hundred 


years,  evidence  of  the  old  gray  and 
spotted  blood  will  crop  out.  Exam- 
ples in  point  are  the  champion  steers. 
Sir  Blanco  and  Old  Times. 

This  cropping  out  of  these  old 
bloods  in  animals  known  to  be  pure 
is  more  an  evidence  of  their  purity 


than  otherwise.  Some  novices  go  so 
far  as  to  make  silly  objections  to  a 
spot  of  red  at  the  eye,  or  absence  of 
white  on  the  neck,  and  to  a  more  or 
less  amount  of  either  color.  The  ig- 
norant even  go  so  far  as  to  condemn 
such  animals  as  being  impure.  These 
objections  are  ample  evidence  that 
the  critic  is  not  acquainted  with 
Hereford  breed. 

Useful  Hints  to  Buyers. 

It  is  always  a  time  to  learn  lessons 
when  old  established  herds  are  dis- 
persed, as  it  is  then  seen  what  the 
special  aim  of  the  individual  breeder 
has  been  and  what  type  he  has  chief- 
ly been  associated  with.  At  a  dis- 
persion sale,  purchasers  who  arc 
forming  new  herds  are  well  advised 
if  they  carefully  note  the  grouping 
of  various  families  in  the  catalogue 
or  follow  the  line  of  breeding  which 
has  chiefly  contributed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  best  specimens  in  the 
herd.  It  is  usual  for  men  to  buy  at 
random  a  few  of  the  best-looking 
cattle  and  think  by  taking  them 
home  and  mating  them  with  any 
bull  which  they  may  happen  to  have, 
although  he  be  himself  of  great 
merit  in  form  and  blood,  they  arc 
certain  of  having  first-class  produce. 
The  chances  are  that  disappointment 
will  follow,  although  of  course  some 
men  have  what  is  called  luck,  and 
the  cross  with  the  new  purchases 
may  "hit." 

The  advice  that  can  be  offered  to 
beginners  is  to  go  carefully  through 
the  herd  and  mark  the  best  animals 
of  the  different  ages,  and  then  go 
and  look  out  their  dams.  It  is  often 
that  the  best  breeders  in  a  herd  are 
overlooked;  probably  their  maternal 
duties  have  taken  away  something  of 
their  natural  bloom  and  wealth  of 
flesh,  and  the  value  of  these  price- 
less matrons  is  unrecognized  by  the 
novice.  The  "old  hands,"  on  the  con- 
trary, are  on  the  alert,  and  pick  up 
the  bargains  which  the  best  breeders 
usually  turn  out  to  be. 

Skill  of  the  Breeder. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
best-looking  females  are  the  best 
breeders  ffrom  a  showman's  point  of 
view").  If  it  were  so,  breeding  would 
become  a  certainty.  "Like  produces 
like"  is  the  theory,  but  unfortunate- 
ly it  is  not  always  carried  out  in 
practice.    It  is  here  that  the  inborn 


talent  of  the  breeder  comes  in;  he 
knows  in  some  mysterious  way  that 
such  and  such  animals  are  likely, 
when  mated  together,  to  produce 
what  he  wants,  and  he  works  out  his 
ideas  to  a  successful  issue. 

There  is  something  in  a  cow  which 
tells  an  experienced  man  that  she  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  breeder.  In  a 
Hereford  you  would  look  for  a  nice 
feminine  character,  a  mild,  expres- 
sive eye,  nicely  turned  horns,  rather 
of  an  upturning  curve  for  choice, 
well  sprung  ribs,  good  back  and 
lengthy  quarters,  roomy  body,  and 
well-developed  udder. 

She  may  be  a  trifle  small  and  what 
some  would  call  mean  in  her  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  perhaps  some- 
what light  in  the  fore  quarter  and 
neck,  but  if  she  she  is  handled  you 
will  find  that  her  "touch"  is  per- 
fection, that  her  hide  will  fill  your 
hand,  and  that  she  is  covered  with 
an  ample  coat  of  hair,  or  with  un- 
deniable evidence  of  having  such  be- 
fore the  winter  days  require  it.  If 
such  a  cow  as  this  is  found  in  an 
old-established  herd,  and  is  also 
found  to  be  the  dam  of  some  of  the 
plums  among  the  younger  animals, 
(Continued  on  Pace  23). 
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Repeater  VII,   L  ndefeated  Grand   C  bniiiiiiun   Hull   of  America   In  1913. 


The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line 
cannot  stand  against  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  in  the 
year.  Poles  were  broken  off  like 
wooden  toothpicks, andwires  were 
left  useless  in  a  tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  company 
over  a  million  dollars  to  repair 
that  damage,  an  item  to  be  re- 
membered when  we  talk  about 
how  cheaply  telephone  service 
may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire  mile- 
age of  the  Bell  System  is  under- 
ground out  of  the  way  of  storms. 
The  expense  of  underground  con- 
duits and  cables  is  warranted  for 
the  important  trunk  lines  with 
numerous  wires  and  for  the  lines 
in  the  congested  districts  which 
serve  a  large  number  of  people. 


But  for  the  suburbem  and  rura 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  pop 
ulation  and  doing  a  small  bus! 
ness  in  a  large  area,  it  is  imprac 
ticable  to  dig  trenches,  build  con 
duits  and  lay  cables  in  orde 
that  each  individual  wire  may  b 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  probler 
of  service.  Overhead  wires  ar 
necessary  for  talking  a  very  Ion 
distance.  It  is  impossible  to  tal 
more  than  a  limited  distance  ur 
derground,  cilthough  Bell  eng 
neers  are  making  a  world's  recor 
for  underground  communicatioi 

Parallel  to  the  undergroun 
there  must  also  be  overhead  wir. 
for  the  long  haul,  in  order  th 
the  Bell  System  may  give  servic 
universally  between  distant  par 
of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compa 

And  Associated  Companies 


i 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Servi* 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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Building  a  Berkshire  Herd 


Although  the  following  story  is 
largely  an  account  of  the  start- 
ing of  the  Oak  Grove  Stock  Farm  at 
Woodland,  where  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  Berkshire  herds  in 
California  is  located,  the  underlying 
feature  is  the  way  that  the  advan- 


r 


tages  of  proper  methods  of  swine 
raising  was  brought  to  H.  G.  Arm- 
strong, the  founder  of  the  herd  and 
manager  of  the  farm. 

Armstrong  grew  into  the  farming 
business  by  degrees,  not  out  of  it, 
the  way  that  many  young  fellows  do. 
Many  young  fel.ows  go  by  degrees 
from  town  to  farm,  not  from  farm  to 
town,  as  did  Armstrong.  He  grew 
up  in  Woodland  and  had  no  direct 
farm  e.xperience,  though  naturally 
pretty  well  in  touch  with  things. 
When  high  school  days  were  over 
about  nine  years  ago  the  matter  of 
course  thing  was  to  go  to  college 
and  prepare  for  something  else  than 
farming,  for  agriculture  was  not  so 
popular  then  as  now.  However,  he 
liked  outdoor  work,  so  took  up  civil 
engineering  rather  than  indoor 
training. 

After  graduation  and  some  engi- 
neering work,  G.  G.  Armstrong,  the 
father,  needed  some  help  in  his 
wholesale  butcher  business,  and  here 
H.  G.  Armstrong  learned  the  hog 
business  thoroughly  from  the  mar- 
keting side.  There  was  also  a  ranch 
at  the  edge  of  town  used  for  fatten- 
ing cattle,  and  when  G.  G.  Armstrong 
retired  from  the  butcher  business  H. 
G.  Armstrong  completed  the  back  to 
the  land  circuit  by  turning  the  place 
into  a  dairy  ranch,  getting  good 
stock  and  improving  the  property  as 
much  as  limited  capital  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  place  would  permit. 

A  dairy  of  grade  Durham  cows 
was  started  first,  the  cows  being  re- 
placed gradually  by  grade  Holsteins 
and  the  others  sent  to  the  block.  A 
purebred  Holstein  bull  was  also  kept 
and  the  one  kept  now  is  fit  to  head 
a  purebred  herd. 

The  work  in  the  wholesale  butcher 
business  showed  Armstrong  several 
things  about  hogs  that  made  him 
want  to  keep  some  good  animals. 
One  was  the  advantages  of  the  right 
kind  of  feeding,  the  other  the  bene- 
fits of  good  breeding.  He  put  the 
knowledge  to  such  good  effect  that 
he  had  the  distinction  quite  a  while 
ago  of  turning  off  the  best  car  of 
market  hogs  ever  raised  in  Yolo 
county.  The  methods  it  is  believed 
are  practically  those  that  will  be 
universal  before  many  years  have 
I  passed  in  California,  and  are  es- 
sential to  permanent   success.  The 


noteworthy  feature  is  the  feeding  of 
barley  or  some  grain  in  moderate 
amounts  all  along  and  finishing,  as 
is  usual,  with  plenty  grain. 

At  six  and  one-half  months  6G  hogs 
averaged  210>4  pounds  and  because 
of     their      finish     and  uniformity 


brought  one  cent  over  quotations. 
They  were  a  fine  buy  at  that,  as  they 
dressed  nearly  80  per  cent.  Barley 
with  alfalfa  and  skim  milk  and  wise 
handling  did  it.  From  his  butchering 
experience  and  otherwise  Armstrong 
claims  tliat  the  three  weeks'  feeding 
of  alfalfa  fed  hogs  on  barley  is  en- 
tirely wasted  and  a  dead  loss,  while 
hogs  that  have  had  some  barley  all 
along  will  gain  immensely  in  finish- 
ing. Skim  milk  also  he  considers  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  long  as  barley 
goes  with  it. 

Such  feeding  is  far  cheaper  than 
straight  alfalfa,  or  alfalfa  and  skim 
rrWV,  owing  to  quick  gains  and  the 
short  time  needed  to  make  a  mar- 
ket hog.  The  straiglit  alfalfa  hog 
will  take  double  the  time  to  make  the 
weight  of  a  hog  getting  some  grain 
and  the  extra  alfalfa  he  will  eat  will 
more  than  make  up  for  the  cost  of 
the  grain  and  there  is  half  of  the 
time  and  labor  of  raising  him 
wasted.  Or,  if  both  are  marketed  at 
the  same  time,  the  extra  weight  of 
the  grain  fed  hog  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  grain  and  there  will  be 
the  extra  price  on  total  weight  for 
the  finer  finish. 

Good  results  with  market  hogs  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
good  breeding  brought  Armstrong 
into  the  purebred  business.  From 
his  former  business  experience  he 
liked  the  Berkshire  from  the  way 
they  dressed  and  started  with  some 
purebred  Berkshires  from  the  former 
Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm.  Most  of  the 
finer  points  in  the  breeding  business 
were  secured  from  association  with 
Mr,  Harold,  the  proprietor,  who  knew 
the  business  as  well  as  any  man  in 
California,  .\fter  the  latter's  death, 
the  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  herd  was 
purchased,  making,  with  what  had 
been  built  up  in  the  meantime,  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  bred  Berk- 
shire herds  in  California.  Quite  a 
number  of  Eastern  animals  have  also 
been  secured  to  introduce  new  blood 
lines.  As  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
stock  itself  goes,  Armstrong  claims 
that  California  can  turn  out  as  good 
animals  as  the  East,  or  better,  with 
our  fine  climate  and  alfalfa  pasture. 

There  are  kept  at  present  about 
30  brood  sows  or  bred  gilts,  which 
number  will  be  increased  when 
equipment  is  available   to  about  40 


sows  and  as  many  more  as  condi- 
tions call  for.  Among  the  well- 
known  boars  owned  are,  or  were. 
Artful  Masterpiece,  Premier  Long- 
fellow and  Berry's  Combination. 

Feeding  methods  of  all  purebred 
men  are  about  the  same  and  give  a 
suggestion  of  what  the  market  man 
might  do.  Alfalfa  pasture  is  used  for 
the  growing  stock.  Middlings  are  used 
in  a  mash  for  sows,  boars  and  other 
animals  that  have  to  be  kept  in  close 
quarters.  Ground  grain  provides 
most  of  the  other  feed  under  such 
conditions,  as  they  cannot  eat  very 
much  alfalfa  hay.  What  skim  milk 
there  is  from  the  dairy  is,  of  course, 
fed  also,  most  of  the  output  of  the 
dairy  being  sold  in  town. 

Feeding  is  generous  to  sows  in  pig 
or  nursing,  and  to  growing  pigs, 
special  care  being  given  to  see  that 
the  latter  do  not  lose  their  baby  fat 
at  weaning.  With  other  animals 
generous  feeding  would  injure  and 
they  are  fed  only  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

The  property  of  about  107  acres  is 
irrigated  from  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  wells  in  Yolo  county  and  is  still 
in  process  of  development.  The  hog 
herd  in  quality,  if  not  quite  in  num- 
ber, is  about  where  it  is  wanted. 
There  will  need  to  be  greater  equip- 
ment provided,  but  when  the  ranch 
is  in  full  running  order  the  grade 
Holstein  herd  will  be  changed  to  a 
pure-bred  one,  and  if  present 
progress  keeps  up,  the  place  should 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  location,  man- 
agement, equipment  and  quality  of 
stock  in  the  State. 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  BREEDS 

(Continued  from  Page  22). 

the  wise  man  will  keep  on  bidding  as 
long  as  his  purse  will  permit  him. 

Another  question  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered is.  Do  you  want  to  breed 
bulls  or  females?  Note  carefully  the 
dams  of  the  best  bulls.  Cows  that 
can  breed  them  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween; and  bulls  that  are  sires  of 
good  bulls  are  scarcer  still.  With 
some  such  thoughts  as  these,  the 
careful  buyer  will  usually  attain  suc- 
cess. 

California's  Need. 

California  needs  more  Herefords. 
This  State  can  never  have  enough  if 
they  are  the  right  kind.  They  are 
profitable  for  their  owner  whether  in 
the  fertile  valleys  or  on  the  bleak 
peaks    of    our    separate  mountain 


ranges.  Their  fanciers  claim  for 
them  leaders  as  grazing  cattle  and 
in  the  winter  time  when  feed  is  short 
and  scarce,  they  are  not  usually 
found  standing  along  a  barb  wire 
fenc  ,  but  are  out  hunting  their  liv- 
ing on  the  sunny  side  of  the  moun- 
tain or  in  some  glen  or  ravine  where 
the  feed  is  usually  protected. 

They  are  the  healthiest  among  the 
beef  breeds.  Experience  has  shown 
it.  Rarely  is  there  a  case  of  tubercu- 
losis found  in  any  herd.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  two  reasons; 
namely,  this  breed  has  never  been 
pestered  and  set  back  by  fads;  and 
second,  constitution  and  heart  girth 
have  for  years  been  the  watchwords 
toward  the  betterment  of  this  breed 
of  cattle. 

Again  and  again  we  hear  of  new 
breeders  branching  out  in  the  Here- 
ford industrv  verifying  the  above 
statement.  Should  all  accounts  be 
correct,  Panama-Pacific  year  will  see 
a  splendid  array  of  these  beautiful 
uniform  cattle  on  the  fair  grounds. 
Such  an  education  toward  the  true 
type  of  the  modern  Hereford  will  do 
much  to  help  their  cause  on  the 
Western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.—W.  M.  CARRUTHERS. 


Secretary  Daniels  has  banished 
booze  from  the  Navy.  We  have  al- 
ways believed  that  the  sea  would 
finally  go  dry. 


Stey-Brae  Ayrshires 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

From  imported  cows.  These 
bulls  are  large,  with  good  colors. 
For  particulare  and  prices,  address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 


OHIO  IMPROVED 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

A  few  boar  pig?  of  ^^arch  and  .\pril  farrow 
left.     Sold   out   iif   everything   else   at  pre-<ent. 

stock  cholera  immune.  Crated  and  regis- 
tered free. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Mills,   Sacramento   Co.,  Cal. 


NASH  BROS. 

Tipton,  Indiana 

Breeders  of  Dorset  Sheep. 


George  Parnell 

Wingate,  Indiana 

Breeder  of  Cheviot  Sheep 

Charles  Leet  &  Son 

Mantua,  Ohio 

Breeders  Hamshire  and  Southdown  Sheep 


George  D.  Harrah 

Newton,  Iowa 

Breeder  of  HereforA  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 


An  Example  of  Fine  Type  and  Good  Breeding  Capacity. 
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Hog  Cholera  and  County  Swine  Breeders'  Associations 


Contributed  by- 
Just  imagine  for  an  instant  that 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  small  pox  or  any- 
other  infectious  disease  has  appeared 
among  human  beings  in  any  of  our 
enlightened  cities;  and  then  imagine 
for  another  instant  that  the  only 
measures  adopted  for  the  control  and 
eradication  of  this  disease  is  the  vac- 


Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  Sacramento,  CaL' 

misleading,  inasmuch  as  vaccination  is 
not  a  panacea  and  will  not  in  itself 
generally  control  this  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
and  many  other  observers,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  sero-simultaneous 
method  of  vaccination  has  been  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  responsible  for 


Incleaa  Uo^  PenB  That  Harbor  Diitesae  Germs. 


cination  of  exposed  people  in_  -which 
•virus  is  used  as  an  adjunct.  Nothing 
else  is  done  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  belated  burials  of  corpses,  and 
in  some  instances  this  is  not  even  at- 
tempted. The  inhabitants  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  ways;  friends  and 
relatives  leave  those  who  are  sick  and 
visit  those  who  are  well.  .-Vnd  after 
dwelling  for  a  short  time  on  such  a 
hypothetical  condition  of  affairs,  and 
figuring  the  possible  results,  wouldn't 
you  think  that  in  this  enlightened  age 
the  residents  of  that  city  would  soon 
awake  from  their  apathj-?  Would  it 
be  long,  in  your  opinion,  before  a 
strong  organization  of  citizens  would 
get  together  and  with  proper  expert 
advice  adopt  adequate  measures  to 
control  this  epidemic? 

A  state  of  affairs  similar  to  the  fore- 
going does  exist  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  and  this  hypothesis  is  not  the 
least  bit  overdrawn  if  we  are  to  can- 
didlj-  discuss  the  hog  cholera  situa- 
tion. Hog  cholera  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, and  its  ravages  will  increase 
unk'55  the  swine  breeders  will  bind 
themselves  together  in  strong  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  fight- 
ing this  disease  on  broad,  sanitary 
principles.  The  rapid  spread  of  this 
disease  during  the  past  two  years  is 
alarming,  and  unless  our  swine  breed- 
ers become  alive  to  the  fact  that  their 
great  industry  is  in  peril,  the  losses 
front  this  diseare  will,  undoubtedly, 
during  the  near  future  discourage  hog 
raising. 

Statements  such  as  these  might  not 
be  ^^e-.ved  with  concern  by  some  swine 
breeders,  especially  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  given  the  subject  close  at- 
tention, or  who  place  great  faith  in 
the  serum  immunization  process  of 
producing  imniunity  against  cholera. 
The  literature  that  has  been  published 
concerning  anti-hog  cholera  vaccina- 
tion has,  in  many  instances,  been  very 


some  of  the  disease  we  have  had  to 
contend  with  during  the  past  two 
years  or  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  sero-simultaneous 
method,  where  properly  used,  and 
where  tested  and  properly  kept  serum 
and  virus  is  injected,  is  a  most  valu- 
able adjunct  in  combatting  the  rav- 
ages of  cholera  in  actually  infected 
and  exposed  herds. 

Serum  is  simply  an  adjunct  in  fight- 
ing cholera,  and  its  use  is  somewhat 
analagous  to  anti-toxin  as  an  adjunct 
in  fighting  diphtheria  in  human  be- 
ings. 

The  key  note  of  the  control  and 
eradication  of  all  infectious  diseases, 
whether  aflecting  human  beings  or 
domesticated  animals,  is  the  preven- 
tion of  direct  and  indirect  contact 
between  sick  and  healthy  individuals. 

For  example,  if  diphtheria  occurs 
in  a  member  of  a  household,  in  addi- 
tion to  ascertaining  the  source  of  the 
infectjon,  the  health  officer  isolates 
the  patient,  prevents  direct  and  indi- 
rect intercourse  with  the  infected 
premises  as  long  as  danger  of  trans- 
mission exists,  and,  if  circumstances 
warrant,  immunizes  the  patients  as 
well  as  those  who  might  have  been 
exposed  to  the  disease. 

Cholera  is  just  as  infectious  among 
hogs  as  diphtheria  and  other  human 
infectious  diseases  are  among  human 
beings;  consequently,  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  cholera  infection  we 
must  handle  the  disease  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  we  would  handle 
dihptheria,  smallpox,  typhoid,  or  any 
other  infectious  disease  of  man. 

We  realize  that  some  swine  breed- 
ers are  endeavoring  to  do  this,  but, 
generally  speaking,  sanitary  principles 
are  neglected.  The  laws,  as  well  as 
the  facilities  with  which  officials  are 
afforded,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
prevalence  of  cholera,  are  entirely  in- 
adequate to  control  this  disease,  un- 
less  the   swine   breeders  will  them- 


seh  cs  unselfishly  co-operate  with  such 
officials. 

Constitution  of  Breeders'  Organization 

In  order  to  elicit  such  support  from 
swine  breeders  in  California,  the  office 
of  State  Veterinarian  has  started  the 
organization  of  County  Swine  Breed- 
ers' .Associations  in  the  various  hog 
raising  counties  of  this  State.  An  ex- 
cellent beginning  has  been  made  in 
this  project  by  the  organization  of 
such  an  association  in  Colusa  county 


TlBlG  MONEY 

OFFSEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  reeu- 
lai  firm  work,  witb  ihc 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.  Borca  a  well  loo  (t. 
d«p  in  10  hour«.  One  man  can  ru 
•t :  a  teamopcratMii  and  easilj  mora 

-"frIb.M  rofk.  and  it  drill,  thai, 
own 

dnll.  Easy  termi;  wntalot 
catalog. 

LiaU  If  r*.  C*. 

Dept.   I,  6^5  Third  8L, 
San  Francifloo 


DORSET  SHEEP  eHOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

One  of  the  oldest  and  larKest  breeding  establishments  in  the  East.  Our 
specialty:  High-Class  Show  and  Breeding  Animals.  Stock  for  sale.  -Write 
for  prices,  etc. 

TRAN(li;il.L,ITY  FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,   Met.  Allamnrhy,   N.  J. 


HILLCREST   STOCK  FARM 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 
SHOBTHOBX  CATTLE,  SUBOPSHUE  A>D  MEBIXO  SHEEP. 

FOR  SALE,  SPECIAL,  at  this  time 
Splendid  Registered  and  Unregistered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Bams, 

O  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PUBCHASEBS. 
Address  THOB^TTOX  S.  GLIDE,  Daris,  CaL 
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One  IVIan  Stump  Puller 

One    man    does    the    work — no    horses  needed. 
-\Veight  90  pounds,     Tou  can  i  lear  half  :  ri  a( 
a  day.    Send  for  folder.     Live  agents  wanted. , 
W.  E.  MORRISON,  Dept.  I. 
821  Riverside  Ave.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Diseaae-Breedlmg  Method  ot  -Watering  Hogrs. 


A  Recent 

U.  S.  Government  Report 


Medces  plain  your  need  of  a 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  skimming  device  of  which  is  GUARANTEED 
NEVER  TO  RUST. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  dairy  division  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recently  conducted  a  scries  of  experiments  to  learn  what 
effect,if  any,  iron  (rust)  has  on  cream  and  butter. 

The  tests  definitely  established  the  fact  that 
even  minute  particles  of  iron  (rust)  caused 
certain  undesirable  flavors  and  that  in  every 
in.stance  when  butter  ^^a^  scored  a  few  days 
after  the  making,  the  samples  in  which 
iron  (rust)  was  present  scored  lower  than 
the  butter  marfe  from  cream  which  con- 
tained no  iron  (rust). 

In  Uoing  the  United  States  Cream  Separator 
with  non-rusting  skimming  sections  of  nickel 
silver  you  avoid  all  ri^k  of  having  "metallic" 
butter.  The  U.  S.  sections  are  positively 
guaranteed  never  to  rust.  No  other  sep- 
arator manufacturer  gives  you  a  printed  non- 
rusting  guarantee. 

Yet,  United  States  Cream  Separators  with 
this        exclusive  impio-vement  are  sold  at  no  higher  prices  than  other 
separators  without  it. 

'It  is  time  well  spent  to  leam  from  your  U.  S.  dealer  or  us  more  about  the 
exclusive  U.  S.  non-rusting  feature. 


ChicAgo 
Salt  Lake  Cit7 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Portland,  Or*. 
Los  Aneeles 
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ast  month.  In  addition  to  adopting  a 
:onstitution  and  by-laws,  he  'ollow- 
ng  code  of  ethics  was  adopted: 

Section  1 — Members  of  this  associa- 
ion  are  expected  to  co-operate  with 
he  State  Veterinarian  in  his  efforts  to 
.•ontrol  and  eradicate  cholera  as  well 
IS  otlier  diseases  among  swine  in 
Tolusa  county. 

Section  2 — Every  member  of  this 
issociation,  whenever  sickness  occurs 
n  his  swine  which  appears  to  be  in- 
ectious  in  nature,  shall  immediately 
lotify  the  State  Veterinarian  of  the 
xistence  thereof. 

Section  3 — No  member  of  this  asso- 
iation  shall  allow  the  carcass  of  any 
lOg  which  dies  to  remain  upon  the 
round,  but  he  shall  immediately  dis- 
)0se  of  such  carcass  by  cremation,  if 
)0ssible;  otherwise  by  deep  burial. 

Section  4 — Whenever  cholera  ap- 
)ears  among  the  hogs  of  a  member  of 
his  association  he  shall  allow  a 
)lacard  to  be  tacked  on  a  prominent 
)lace  on  the  fence  adjacent  to  the 
ntrance  of  his  premises;  such  placard 
hall  state  in  plain  language  that 
holera  exists  among  the  hogs  on  such 
)remises,  and  shall  warn  all  people 
o  keep  away  from  the  hog  pens 
hereof. 

Section  5 — Every  member    of  this 
•  )ciation  shall    prohibit  strangers, 
iiul  especially  vendors  of  patent  hog 
nedicines,  from  visiting  his  hog  pens. 


method  for  producing  immunity 
against  cholera  are,  in  many  instances, 
capable  of  transmitting  cholera  to 
non-immunized  hogs,  every  member 
of  this  association  agrees,  whenever 
his  hogs  are  so  vaccinated,  that  he 
will  permit  his  premises  to  be  placard- 
ed as  follows:  "HOGS  ON  THESE 
PREMISES  HAVE  BEEN  VACCI- 
NATED WITH  VIRUS  AND  SERA; 
NO  VISITORS  ALLOWED  IN 
THESE  HOG  PENS." 

Such  a  member  shall  also  handle 
his  hogs  and  prevent  the  extension  of 
hog  cholera  infection,  as  is  provided 
for  in  section  0  of  this  article. 

Section  11 — The  members  of  this 
association  agree,  wherever  possible, 
to  remove  their  hog  pens  from  por- 
tions of  their  ranches  that  abut  on 
public  roads. 

Section  12 — Every  member  of  this 
association  agrees  that  whenever  new 
hogs  are  purchased  from  outside  of 
Colusa  county,  that  they  shall  be 
placed  by  themselves  for  a  period  of 
at  least  ten  days  before  being  turned 
in  with  the  other  hogs. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  combatting  an  infectious  dis- 
ease are  included  in  this  code  of 
etiiics,  and  from  the  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm being  shown  by  Colusa  county 
swine  breeders,  excellent  results  are 
predicted.  In  addition  to  the  county 
organization,   local   organizations  of 


Excellent  Method  of  Watering  Hogs. 


Section  6 — Every  member  of  this 
ssociation,  wheever  cholera  exists 
mong  his  hogs,  shall  refrain  from 
■isiting  the  hog  pens  of  other  swine 
aisers  in  Colusa  county,  and  shall 
Iso  clean  and  disinfect  his  hands  and 
hange  his  clothes  and  shoes  after 
landling  his  infected  hogs  and  visit- 
ng  his  infected  pens,  before  he  holds 
ny  intercourse  with  any  other  swine 
aiser  in  Colusa  county. 

Section  7 — Whenever  it  has  been  de- 
ermined  that  cholera  exists  among 
he  hogs  of  any  resident  of  Colusa 
ounty,  the  president  of  this  associa- 
ion  shall  urge  all  swine  breeders  who 
re  raising  hogs  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
luthreak,  to  allow  all  such  hogs  to  be 
mmunized  with  anti-hog  cholera 
erum. 

Section  8 — Every  member  of  this 
issociation  shall  have  displayed  in  a 
irominent  place  on  a  fence  near  the 
ntrance  of  his  premises  a  stenciled 
ign  reading  as  follows:  "MEMBER 
DF  COLUSA  COUNTY  SWINE 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION— NO 
/ISITORS  ALLOWED  IN  HOG 
:>ENS  WITHOUT  PERMISSION." 

Section  9 — Every  member  of  this 
ssociation  agrees  to  see  that  the  rules 
)f  this  association  and  its  code  of 
:thics,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
y  of  Colusa  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
ornia  concerning  the  eradication  of 
log  cholera,  are  properly  complied 
vith  by  his  neighbors,  and  each  mem- 
)er  further  agrees  that  when  viola- 
ions  of  these  rules,  code  of  ethics 
.nd  laws  come  under  his  observation, 
le  will  immediately  notify  the  mem- 
>er  of  the  executive  committee  who 
ives  in  his  district,  as  well  as  the 
>resident  of  the  association,  and  also, 
f  necessary,  the  State  Veterinarian. 

Section  10 — As  hogs  which  are  vac- 
cinated   by     the  sero-simultaheous 


similar  character  are  also  being  or- 
ganized in  Colusa  county. 

The  formation  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  other  counties  by  the  State 
Veterinarian  depends  upon  the  future 
activity  of  the  Colusa  County  Swine 
Breeders'  Association. 


ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  HOGS. 

Although  alfalfa  pasture  is  one  of 
the  finest  feeds  for  hogs  that  there  is, 
alfalfa  hay  is  unsatisfactory  feed  in  a 
number  of  ways  under  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  feeding  and  lots  of  hogs  get 
but  little  of  it,  or  but  little  good  from 
it  when  it  is  fed  if  they  are  penned. 
Being  the  cheapest  food  there  is,  and 
one  of  the  best  flesh  and  bone  build- 
ers available,  right  methods  of  feeding 
it  are  highly  desirable. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  these  suggestions,  which  are 
not  new,  but  yet  are  valuable:  If  in- 
tended for  hogs,  alfalfa  should  be  cut 
green  a  little  before  the  appearance 
of  the  first  blossoms,  that  is,  cjuite  a 
bit  earlier  than  it  is  ordinarily  cut  for 
dairy  cows.  It  is  also  best  to  take 
it  from  a  portion  of  the  field  where 
the  stand  is  thick.  The  hay  will  then 
be  fine,  palatable  and  rich  in  protein. 
When  the  hay  is  fed  whole  there  is 
considerable  waste  under  any  condi- 
tions. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  feed  it  is  to 
run  it  through  a  hay  cutter,  chopping 
it  into  lengths  of  about  one-half  inch. 
The  hay  is  then  mixed  with  chopped 
or  rolled  wheat  or  barley.  The  mix- 
ture is  moistened  with  all  of  the 
water  that  it  will  absorb  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  12  hours  before  it  is  fed. 
Some  soak  the  hay  and  add  the  grain 
just  before  feeding.  Where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the 


hogs  alfalfa  hay  may  form  one-half 
the  ration  by  weight.  Where  a  rapid 
gain  is  desired  a  ration  consisting  of 
one-fourth  alfalfa  hay  and  three- 
fourths  grain  is  more  satisfactory. 
With  alfalfa  hay  so  cheap  and  abund- 
ant in  California,  its  food  value  so 
high  and  grain  so  expensive,  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  make  more  use  of 
alfalfa  hay  for  penned  hogs  than  is 
made. 


ANIMALS  AID  CIVILIZATION. 

Although  no  discreet  person  will 
venture  to  determine  the  relative 
weight  which  should  be  given  to  the 
influences  which  have  made  for  civil- 
ization, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  care  of  domesticated  animals  has 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  of  these 
agents.  Not  only  has  this  employ- 
ment served  to  develop  the  motives  of 
caretaking  "that  result  in  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  momentary  satisfaction  of 
indolence  or  of  hunger  for  the  pros- 
pect or  security  of  wealth  to  come, 
but  it  has  served  to  arouse  and  broad- 
en the  sympathies  given  man. — Na- 
thaniel Southgate  Shaler. 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OUR  be:rkshire:s  are  now 

BETTER   THAN  EVER. 

They  are  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
priced  right.  We  have  all  the  promi- 
nent blood  line.s,  and  alway.s  have  four 
to  six  herd  boar.s  in  use.  Try  us  tlie 
next  time  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs 
and  Hogs,  Cheapest  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EI.   DORADO   Oil.  WORKS 
149  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Sugar  Valley  Shropshires 

Are  Not  SURPASSED  for  QUALITY 
by  Any  FLOCK  in  AMERICA 

I  ALWAYS  H.\YE  ON  H.\ND  choice  flock  headers,  hreedlngr  ewes  and 
choice  show  stock  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality  at  the  prices  I 
ask.  In  my  flock  runs  the  Best  Blood  of  the  Best  Ent;llsli  Flocks.  IF 
YOU  ONCE  BliY  OF  ME  YOU  WILL  ALW.W'S  BUY.  Come  and  see  my 
flock;  It  will  please  you.  My  farm  Is  easy  to  reach  from  Chicago.  If 
you  want  first-class  Shropshire  Sheep  write  me  before  buying  at  extrava- 
i^ant  prices. 

I  won  Champion  Ram,  First,  on  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs  and  First  on  Flock 
at  the  last  International  Show  with  stock  of  my  own  breeding. 

L.  KAMMERER.  BRODHEAD,  WIS. 


•tJARNESS 
is  expen- 
sive.    The  long- 
er your  harness 
lasts,  the  more  mon- 
ey  in  your  pocket. 
An  occasional  applica- 
tion of 

EUREKA 

HarkessOil 

keeps  your  harness  in  first- 
class  condition — just  the  way 
it  came  from  the  shop.  Eu- 
reka closes  up  the  pores,  pre- 
serves the  fibre,  and  keeps  out 
moisture,  dust  and  sweat.  It 
keeps  your  harness  strong, 
flexible  —  jet  black.  It 
pays  to  use  it.  Deal- 
ers everywhere. 


I  Harness  Dm 

fOR  OILINOBLACKINOAh 
PRESEPVm&THElEATHI 
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-By  A.  L.  Cowell 


Agricultural  Meetings  at  the  Exposition  j   JHE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


A  uniciue  feature  of  the  Panama- 
I'acific  International  Exposition  will 
be  a  great  series  of  congresses  and. 
conventions  so  planned  as  to  form  a 
"live  exhibit"  illustrating  the  methods 
by  which  th^  progress  shown  in  the 
exhibit  palaces  has  been  attained. 

As  agriculture  in  general  and 
horticulture  and  the  livestock  indus- 
try  in  particular  are  to  be  given  great 
attention  at  the  exposition,  the  con- 
ventions of  organizations  dealing 
with  these  subjects  will  be  of  special 
interest.  The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is 
planning  to  hold  a  summer  meeting 
in  August  in  connection  with  the 
exposition,  and  much  of  its  work 
has  to  do  with  practical  application 
of  scientific  discoveries  to  farm 
problems.  The  .American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Station  will  meet  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  same  month  and 
will  thus  bring  the  leading  agricul- 
tural experts  of  the  country  to- 
gether here. 

The  International  Congress  of 
Viticulture  is  to  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco June  7.  It  will  bring  together 
European  and  .American  experts  who 
have  to  do  with  all  phases  of  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  grapes.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  is 
expected  to  meet  here  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Last  year  a  congress  on  Market- 
ing and  Farm  Credits  was  held  in 
Chicago  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  hold  a  similar  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  in  ini.5.  The  plan  has 
not  j-et  been  worked  out,  but,  in 
view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
subject,  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
ventions to  be  held  here. 

Two  congresses  of  special  interest 
to  Californians  will  the  .Mfalfa  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  an  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Potato  Congress,  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Potato 
Association  of  .America. 

-At  last  year's  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  which  was  held  in 
Salina.  Kansas,  a  resolution  favoring 
the  holding  of  the  1915  convention 
in  San  Francisco  was  adopted.  Final 
action  on  the  matter  cannot  be  taken 
until  this  summer.  J.  E.  Lowery  of 
Napa,  vice-president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia division  of  the  organization, 
will  attend  the  next  convention  with 
a  strong  invitation  from  the  Cali- 
fornia division  to  secure  the  1915 
meeting. 

The  National  Top  Notch  Farmers 
Club,  which  is  an  organized  effort  to 
secure  the  utmost  possible  outptit 
from  the  soil,  is  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  series  of  congresses  and 
conventions  in  San  Francisco  next 
year. 

The  plans  for  the  exhibit  in  horti- 
culture are  attracting  wide  attention 
and  many  societies  interested  will  ar- 
range to'  hold  regular  or  special 
meetings  in  San  Francisco.  Among 
them  are  the  Society  for  Horticul- 
tural Science,  the  Society  of  .Amer- 
ican Florists  and  Ornamental  Horti- 
culturists and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Gardeners. 

Organizations  connected  with  the 
livestock  industp'  are  showing 
special  interest  in  the  exposition. 
The  American  Society  of  .Animal 
Nutrition,  the  .American  National 
Livestock  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Milk  Dealers'  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Med- 
ical Milk  Commissioners  and  the 
National  Pet  Stock  .Association  of 
.America  are  among  the  organizations 
which  have  definitely  or  tentatively 
decided  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915. 

Among  the  organizations  of  cattle 
breeders,  the  American  Hereford  Cat- 
tle Breeders'  .Association  and  the  Red 
Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America  have 


already  taken  action  favoring  meet- 
ings here  and  practically  all  the  or- 
ganizations of  cattle  breeders  will  be 
represented  in  a  series  of  special 
meetings  to  be  held  during  the  live- 
stock competition. 

The  American  Berkshire  Congress 
and  the  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation have  voted  to  arrange  for 
meetings  here  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  take  definite  action  at  their 
191  i  meetings. 

•  'he  livestock  organizations, 
-lusiasm  is  manifested  by 
t.  r.s  of  goats.    The  American 

Miich  Goat  Record  Association,  the 
.Americart  .Angora  Goat .  .Association, 
the  Northwest  .Angora  Goat  Associa- 
tion, the  Edwards  County  (Texas) 
Angora  Goat  Association  and  the 
National  Mohair  Growers'  Associa- 
tion are  planning  for  meetings  here. 

A  large  number  of  poultry  or- 
ganizations will  be  represented  and 
the  poultry  and  pet  stock  exhibit  will 
be  large  and  varied.  The  Buff  Min- 
orca Club  of  America,  the  National 
Columbian  Wyandotte  Club  and  the 
.American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club 
have  made  preliminary  arrangements 
for  meetings  here. 

ATost  of  the  organizations  con- 
nected with  rural  industr>-  hold  an- 
nual meetings  quite  late  in  the  year 
and,  therefore,  a  complete  list  of 
those  which  will  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco cannot  be  given  until  near  the 
end  of  1914.  However,  those  which 
are  named  in  this  article  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  exposition  and  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  best  methods  will  be 
emphasized  and  exemplified  in  the 
congresses  and  conventions  that  will 
be  held. 


LIME  AS  PLANT  FOOD 

A  unique  display  of  the  effect  of 
lime  upon  plant!  growth  is  being 
given  by  persons  who  cross  San 
Francisco  bay  these  days  in  a  way 
that  nobody  ever  planned  or  thought 
of.  It  brings  to  mind  the  plan  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  advising  fer- 
tilization by  fertilizing  grass  by  out- 
lining certain  letters  therein,  the 
fertilizing  lines  showing  better  than 
the  rest. 

The  lime  display  is  upon  the  sides 
of  Goat  Island  where  the  Portola 
Festival  was  advertised  last  summer 
in  great  letters  of  whitewash  or  some 
other  form  of  lime.  As  the  lime 
faded  away  in  rain,  fog  and  wind 
and  winter's  growth  of  grass  came 
up  the  letters  totally  disappeared  for 
the  time,  only  to  reappear  again  this 
summer,  not  as  white  lime,  but  as 
green  vegetation. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
side  of  the  hill  was  all  green,  but  as 
the  grass  reached  maturity  and  the 
soil  dried  out  a  contrast  appeared  be- 
tween the  natural  brown  of  untreated 
soil  and  the  green  growth  where  the 
lime  letters  had  been.  Whether  it  is 
the  lime  or  not,  the  outline  of  the 
letters  is  clearly  seen  by  increased 
growth  and  greener  vegetation.  It 
often  is  said  that  California  soils  are 
rich  in  lime,  which  is  true,  but  the 
use  of  lime  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  more  is  being  used  every  season. 


REMEDIES  FOR  STOCK 
Mix  lard  and  syrup  half  and  half 
and  apply  to  cow's  sore  teats  when 
they  get  scratched  or  crack  from 
cold.  Apply  after  calf  has  been 
turned  from  cow  and  for  caked  udder 
bathe  in  warm  dish  water  as  hot  as 
the  hands  can  bear. 

.A  colt  got  in  barb  wire  and  got 
its  shoulder  badly  lacerated.  We 
were  told  to  apply  red  pepper  free- 
ly to  wound  and  it  healed  rapidly  and 
flies  did  not  bother. 

A  tablespoon  full  of  common  black 
gunpowder  or  a  few  balls  of  common 
bluing  is  good  for  a  dog  with  dis- 
temper.—EMMA  SMITH,  Millville, 
Cal. 
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Buy  yoar  1915  Breedinic  Cockerels  and 
Drakes  now  aini  save  money;  White 
Legrliorns.  Black  Minortas  anil  Runner 
ducks.  Broadview  roaltry  Farm,  Pa?- 
allnp,  Waah.    Dept.  K. 

Baby  CbickM — Orrlers  taken  now  for 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicka  from 
vigorous  free  ranBe  hens.  Price  J7  per 
hiindied.  H.  P.  Hantien,  R.  4,  Box  177, 
Petaliinia,  Cal. 

Petaluina  Ilatrberjr  —  Now  bookinK 
orders  for  fall.  August.  September 
and  October  chicks  are  highly  profit- 
able. .Send  for  circular.  1*  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

Trapneated  White  l.e«:h*raa— Bargains 

in  cockerels  from  heavy  lavers:  only 
$1.  Arthnr  K.  Schroeder,  hox  22,  San 
Grecorto,  Cal. 

Barred    Plrmonth    Roeka— "The  kind 
that  win  -"nd  lay."    Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sale.    Chaa.  H.  Vad- 
den.  Box  693,  Loa  Gatoa,  Cal. 

Colored  Mnaeovy  Dock*— Young  stock. 

%3-to  each;  pairs  $.^-$10.  Mrii.  Ebub« 
F.  Held,  box  54,  Center  Read,  San  Joae, 
CaL  

Indian    Rnnner    Dneka;    prize  stock; 

fawn  and  white:  6  laying  ducks  JT 
3  very  fine  drakes  |2  each;  baby  ducks 
25c  each;  hatching  eggs  75c  dozen. 
Mra.  Kntm an.  XK>  Pase  at,  Sam  J— e. 

Albert   !W.   Hart,   Cleinenta,   Cal.  (suc- 
cessor    to     Kd.      Hart),  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys  and  egffs  for  sale.  (Cir- 
culars. )  

Ineabatora,  Brooders.  Supplies,  Smith's 
Universal  Chick  Feed.    Hogan's  "Call 
of  Hen."   $2,  prepaid.     F.  F.  Smith  & 
Co.,  100«  J  St.,  Sacramento.  CIrcaiara. 

Rlnic->'ecked  China  Phcaaanta  for  Sale 

— A\sn  eges  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morrill,  Aernn  Calirntr,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


RABBITS 


RnfiiN   Red   and   beavrweieht  Belelan, 

New  Zealand  Red  and  Black  Flem- 
ish Rabbits:  scored  and  sold  on  merit; 
latest  catalogue  free.  Caidn-ell  Bros., 
l.oa  .4aKeleH,  Cal.,  box  «13.   

Thorongbbred  Belarlanm  with  or  with- 
out pedigrees.   The  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply  Co.,   Dept.   5,   San    Francisco  and 
I.OM  Angeles. 

High-grade  Flemish  giants.  Cobrook 
Rabbit  Company.  P.  O.  bax  354.  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


.\ny  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income.  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1695 
Lockport,  N.  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I  made  SSO.OOO  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business:  began  with  J5.  Send 
for   free    booklet.     Tells   how.  HE.\- 
COCK.  IBftr..  I.o<'kport,  Y. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


TREES 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  .Issaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
daco,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


iiBon     Brothers.  Wre<'kera. 

Jlovlnir,    Mf.vinir,  ll->iL;inp! 


be  sold  in 
nications 
Franelsee,  CiL 
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Lnmher  and  Mlllnork 

your  pucse. 
million  feet  of 
.'^izts.  Cheap 
fences,  etc.  li, 
buildings,    IVx  1 
stakes   for   trees'  and  VlneV 
thousand      pieces;  24-lnch 
shakes  for  box  covers.  $7.50  i 
sand    delivered    to    boat  or 
Mail   us  list   of  your   re'iniri  - 
ring    up    Market  7 
Francisco,    and  we 
with    machine    to  : 
Cbrlsteason     l.nmbrr     «  ....  i7ih 
Kentucky  sts..  Ssn  Fraaclseo.  (  si. 
Second-hanil  sml  U       r  I'in^ 

Sizes  st.T  • 
screw  casi 
as  new.  A\ 

Pipe    Warks,    ItT  Kirveath 


For  Sale — Nursery    stocks,    trees  and 
vines  coming  next  fall.   P.  O.  Box  4S, 
I.  Haauwa,  1*23  Weat  Front  St.,  Selma, 
CaL  

CItma  Nurseries,  Murphy  Oil  Company. 

East  Whittier,  California.  Selected 
Stock  for  sale;  inspection  Invited. 


Se«»nd-Hand  Pipe — ^Largest  d 
standard    pipe    and    sf  rew 
prices     right:     guaranteed  ( 
Pacitle  Pipe  Co.,  Main  aad  Hov 


LIVESTOCK 


Grape     wild     Farm  ThorMirhbre.l 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Advanced  Rt 
ter  Breeding.    .Berk.«hire  Hogs.  L- 
est   herd.     Best   Eastern  .strains, 
ages  for  sale.     .*.  n.  Hnmpbrey,  '»r. 
Mayhens,  Sacraiiiento  Co.,  Cal. 

Buy  the  Children  a  Pony — The  grea' 
pet  on  earth  to  make  a  child  hap; 

have  all  colors,  a  few  snow  white;  ni| 

Shetlands  are  broke  to  ride  and  dri-i 

by  a  10-year-old  girl.    Write  no-v  j. 

Garvey,  Thayer.  III. 

Calves  Raised  Witbant  Milk— 
than  half  as  much  as  the  mil,. 

calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Com 

Co..  Petalnma. 

Tamworths — The    hig    red  baroiT 

block    hoe-      Send    for  circular 
prices.     Cottle  A  Hobsoa  Ca,  Amci 
dam.  Merced  County,  Cal. 
Muiefoot    boga    are    beat    for  Pa 

Coast.     For  Information  write  J' 
Puniap.  Willlamsport.  Ohio. 
Reglntered  Dnroc  Hoes,  at~W' 

ing  time.  Out  of  champion  an  psi 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Tnrloek.  Cal. 
Poland  China  Stock  for  sale. 

gilts:  best  .>;train6.  D.  M.  CIn.k, 
llnglaB.  Cal. 

Pacitle  Guernsey  Herd  offers  a  few  • 
choice  young  bulls.    C.  S.  Rasmus- 
I.olrtn,  Cal. 

Registered  Berkshlrea,  910,  at  wea' 
time.    M.  D.  Goad,  Mt.  Vernoa,  W* 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

It  Pays  to  Keep  Beea  and  ra 

own  honey  on  the  farm;  we  i  m  ■ 
ply  gentle  Italian  bees  «t  reason, 
prices  any  time;  write  for  our  ' 
catalogue  of  Ix  es.  instruction  bi  ■ 
supplies  and  fixtures.  Spencer  .\pl;ir 
Co.,  box  II,  IVorilhofr,  Cal. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLII 

For  Sale — Beat   4-80   gas  tractor;  ' 

condition.  Box  CSS,  Orchard  • 
Farm. 


 EDUCATIONAL 

Van    der    Naillrn's.      All  Kn 

School;  estab.  1861.  51st  «< 
ttrraph  ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Young  Man  of  ZH,  of  good  habits,  w 
work  on  farm;  good,  homelike  tf 
ment  more  considered  than  wages, 
dress    H.    K.,    care    Herman  Uelar 
Sutter  tit}'.  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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THE  FARMER'S  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


Santa   Cruas   County   Ituucli   UiirKains — 

$4,000  ranch  for  $3.1  Oil;  '/a  fash;  2  Vi 
acres;  2  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  on 
car  line;  new  bungralow  with  finest 
plumbing;  screen  porch;  barn,  chicken 
house  for  400;  windmill,  tanlc  and  tank 
house;  G-in.  well;  furniture,  garden 
tools,  200  pullets,  and  all  growing  crops 
go.  No.  2528C. 

Income  Orohard — 41  acres,  $150  per 
acre,  V2  cash;  3  miles  of  town  and 
R.  R. ;  23  acres  13-year-old  Newtown 
■pippin  and  bellfleur  apples,  11  acres 
2-year-old  apples,  4  acres  more  can  be 
cleared  and  cultivated;  wood  for  own 
use;  R.  F.  D.;  well;  school.  100  yards; 
land  level;  orchards  nearby  held  at 
$1,000  per  acre;  best  buy  in  State. 

Send  for  free  li.st  of  riincli  barfiains. 
Vilson  Bros.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cat. 

Victoria,    Australia,    Wants    Settlers — 

Special  inducements:  Government 
land,  railways;  free  scliools;  cheap  ir- 
rigation; 31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  partic- 
ulars from  I'".  T.  A.  Fricke,  Government 
Represenlji live  from  Victoria,  <!87  Mnr- 
ket  St.,  San  rraneiseo,  Cal.,  Box  T. 

5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash— Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State.  You  can 
buy  good  land  tor  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40 
years,  but  3  per  cent  interest.  .Send  6 
cents  postage  tor  further  information. 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  88,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  

Let   nm   help  yon   buy   your   choice  of 
overlooked  barfj;ains  In  every  county. 

Some  for  less  than  one-tenth  selling 
price  of  adjoining  land.  Write  for  free 
booklet  that  tells  how  and  why.  Cali- 
fornia state  Land  Information  Ilureau. 
Sacramcnt<i. 

For  Sale  or  Trade — Nothing'  down  to 
the  real,   practical,   energetic  home- 
seeker  who  is  able  to  make   20  acres 
of  California's  best  land  pay  tor  itself. 

About  7  miles  from  Stockton,  near 
traction  line;  only  $1.50  acre.  R.  S. 
Ebey,  South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Sale;  No  Exchanee — 120  acres  fine 
garden  truck  land  with  improve- 
ments 33  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
near  Mayfield;  ."i  artesian  wells;  deal- 
ers note;  price  $75,000.  Details  from 
Byxbee  &  Sloeum,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 20,000  .\cre8  Only  $200,000 — 

The  best  stock  ranch  in  Southern 
California;  plenty  of  water;  place 
all  fenced;  located  about  40  miles  from 
a  large  city.  Particulars  from  T.  P. 
Reld,  1420  Second   St.,  San   Dleso,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 500  acres  splendid  river  bot- 
tom land,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  River  near  Grimes.  Well 
reclaimed.  Price  $250  per  acre.  Ad- 
dress Robert  D.  Pike,  <!31  S.  Spring  St., 
Lo«  Angeles,  Cal. 

Money-Maklne:     Farms  Everywliere— 

Deal  direct  with  owner  of  farm  you 
want;  pay  no  dealers'  commission;  we 
Bend  owners'  name,  address  free._  Na- 
tional Farm  Exchange,  Oakland,  Cal. 

C.  M.  Wooster  Co.,  25-year  experts  tn 
land  and  mortgages;  investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 

We    can    sell    your    land  —  no  matter 
where  located,  quickly;  pay  no  com- 
missions.     National    Farm  F.xchange, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Ranches,  homes,  acres,  lots,  exchanges. 

Send  for  free  list.  Wilson  Bros., 
Santa  Cruz. 

Irrigated  Farm  of  125  acres  for  sale; 

watered  from  Roosevelt  dam.  Chas. 
N.  Wirth,  Peoria,  Ariz.  

Buy   from  Owner — Two    beautiful  or- 
chard   homes    adjoining  Sunnyvale. 
Santa  Clara  county.  Box  «,  Sunnyvale. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  8  Palace  BIdg.,  Sllnneapolls, 
Minn. 


Wanted  to  hear  of  good  farm  or  un- 
improved   land    for    sale.      Send  de- 
scription    and     price.  Northwestern 
Business  .\gency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'   HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

"We  Pay  the  Freight" — To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our 
Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue.  The 
Direct  Supply  Co,  has  combined  with 
us.  Smith's  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  St., 
Saa  Francisco, 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

For  Sale — Genuine  Burbank  .Spineless 
Cactus  cuttings,  raised  at  Marysville, 
from  slabs  purchased  of  Burbank.  Can 
furnish  the  following  varieties-. 
"Chico.'"  "Monterey,"  "Santa  Rosa"  and 
"J<"resno,"  at  $15  per  100  slabs.  Send 
for  orders  to  Darrow- Winchester  Com- 
pany, 1005  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


Spineless  Cactus — Luther  Burbank's  3 
best  hardy  sorts;  Robusta,  Pyramid, 
and  Competent;  wonderful  growers, 
nice,  fresh  slabs;  each,  50c;  100,  $40; 
1,000,  $300;  cash  with  order.  Address 
or  call,  H.  L,.  Bauer's  Cactus  Nursery, 
4401  Hammell  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus — For  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultiy;  green  feed  all  the 
year;  secure  the  new  Burb,ank  Forage 
and  Fruiting  varieties;  send  for  cata- 
logue and  price  list,  J.  I.  Jewell, 
S.anta  Rosa,  Cal. 

Burbank  Spineless  Cactus — I  have  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Burbank's 
Cactus,  which  I  will  sell  while  thev 
last  for  $15  per  100;  order  earlv.  Jerry 
Williams,  402  Amador  St.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

Maltese,  Sicilian  and  Spanish  Spineless 
Cactus.    For  particulars  applv  to  pro- 
ducer.    C.  M.  Johnston,  8703  A  St.,  cor. 
87th  Ave.,  Oakland. 

Sour  Orange  Seed  and  Seedlings,  30,000 
Eureka   Lemons,  50c.     Otis  E.  Hyde, 

63  North  Meredith  ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus — Best  by  test.  Com- 
pare prices,  etc.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson, 

Sun  Jose,  Cal. 


ADVERTISING 


In  This  Department  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  pays  in  results  because  the  ads 
are  watched  by  buyers  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  have  real  bargains  to 
offer,  the  3  cents  a  word  rate  will 
find   you    many  customers. 

MARCHING. 

"Left — right!    Left — right!" 

The  teacher  clapped  her  hands  and 
said. 

The  children    marched,    but    I  just 
stopped, 

And  would  not  move,  and  hung  my 
head. 

.\nd    when    the    teacher  asked  me 
why, 

I    saw    the    children    laugh,  and 
said — 

"I  like  to  go  the  way  I  please, 

Not  in  a  line,  and  straight  ahead." 

So  then    the    teacher  said    to  me — 

"To-morrow  is  a  holiday; 
Just  watch  the    things  of   field  and 
wood, 

And  see  them  inarch  in  their  own 
way." 

I  got  up  early  as  the  sun; 

I  ran  and  hid  behind  our  hedge. 
And  saw  high  o'er  me  in  the  sky 

The  wild  geese  flying  in  a  wedge. 
And  right  down  in  our  garden  path. 

The    ants    were  walking  in  long 
lines; 

And  far  away  I  saw  the  crows 

Follow  their  leader  from  the  pines. 

I  saw  the  geese  go  marching  by; 
I  saw  the  sheep   march   down  the 
lane; 

Our  colt  kept  by  its  mother's  side; 
I  looked  but  did  not  see  a  rein. 

Queerest  of  all — out  in  the  field, 
The  brook  flowed  straight  toward 
the  mill; 
The  goldenrod  stood  stiff  and  tall. 
And  seemed  to  march  right  down 
the  hill. 

I  wonder  if  they  think  it's  fun? 
Perhaps  it  is.    So  I  will  try 
To  make  my  feet    go    left — right — 
left. 

With  all  the  children  marching  by. 

— Anna  Schutze. 


The  farmer  who  looks  upon  his  boy 
as  a  sort  of  working  machine,  and 
worth  only  the  profit  he  can  get  out 
of  him,  is  heading  him  straight  away 
from  the  farm,  provided  the  boy  has 
metal  of  real  worth  in  him. — Ex. 


The  Right  Size  for  a  Silo 


Silos  can  well  be  constructed  from 
this  time  until  the  material  is  ready 
to  put  into  them  in  the  fall.  In  fact, 
more  will  possibly  be  built  just  before 
or  during  time  of  filling,  than  previous 
to  it.  The  greatest  problem  before 
those  who  expect  to  build  silos  is 
what  size  to  have  them.  The  builder 
does  not  want  to  have  them  too  sinall, 
for  then  he  will  not  have  enough 
silage,  and,  furthermore,  the  silage" 
will  not  pack  as  tight  and  he  will 
go  to  a  greater  expense  for  each  ton 
of  storage  capacity  than  he  \vouId  on 
a  larger, silo. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  almost  dis- 
astrous to  build  too  large  a  silo, 
more  unfortunate  by  far  than  to  have 
too  small  a  one.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  a  definite  ainount  of  silage 
must  be  removed  every  day,  or  it  will 
spoil.  Silage  is  a  fermented  product 
and  will  not  stand  exposure  to  tlie  air 
for  more  than  a  limited  tiine.  The 
upper  layer  protects  what  is  beneath 
so  that  ordinarily  there  is  no  loss 
when  the  surface  is  being  continually 
lowered,  but  if  there  is  not  enough 
stock  to  eat  oflf  a  great  enough  depth 
of  silage  every  day,  some  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  too  long  and  be 
ruined.  In  this  case  enough  would 
have  to  be  thrown  out  and  wasted 
every  day  to  keep  fresh  silage  con- 
tinually at  the  surface,  or  everything 
would  be  spoiled  and  unfit  to  eat.  It 
is,  however,  quite  easy  to  figure  out 
the  right  size  of  silo  so  that  such 
misfortune  would  not  occur. 

A  cow  will  eat  forty  pounds  of  sil- 
age a  day.  Knowing  the  number  of 
cows  to  be  fed,  one  can  tell  just  how 
much  silage  can  be  removed  a  day; 
then  when  the  diameter  of  the  silo 
is  known  that  will  provide  no  more 
than  that  amount,  it  is  seen 'at  once 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  <>). 

exchange  for  Oakland  and  city  prop- 
erty. Buildings  are  being  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  at  all 
times. 

MONTEREY,    J.    B.  Hickman— 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
prospects  for  deciduous  fruits  since 
the  last  report.  Grapes  appear  to  be 
setting  well,  but  are  very  late.  Oats 
are  doing  particularly  well.  Live- 
stock is  in  good  order.  Much  of  it 
is  ready  for  the  market. 

TEHAMA,  Charles  B.  Weeks- 
Peaches  show  no  change  since  last 
month  and  will  give  about  75  per  cent 
of  full  crop.  Prunes  at  this  date  will 
not  make  50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  as  last 
report  indicates;  35  per  cent  will  be 
nearer  right.  Apricots  made  about  40 
per  cent.  Pears  will  make  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop,  as  the  blight  is  not  show- 
ing up  very  bad.  Grapes  will  produce 
well.  Prospects  for  grain  are  good 
and  many  harvesters  are  at  work. 
The  orchards  this  spring  have  re- 
ceived more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  care  and  many  irrigating  plants  are 
being  installed  witli  improvement  of 
crops  in  every  case. 

TULARE,  Charles  F.  Collins- 
Peaches,  figs,  grapes,  apples,  plums 
and  berries  are  all  normal  or  better. 
Apricots  are  being  harvested  and  are 
about  90  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Or- 
anges are  dropping.  Valenci.is  will 
be  short  and  navels  may  be  before  the 
drop  is  over.  Grapes  promise  well, 
with  Sultanas  a  little  short.  Hop- 
pers are  bad  in  some  sections.  Ber- 
ries are  a  banner  crop.  Sugar  beets 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  harv- 
est will  begin  about  July  1.  Melons 
look  well,  but  will  be  a  little  late. 
All  kinds  of  grain  are  good  and  the 
harvest  is  now  on.  Feed  is  plentiful 
and  livestock  is  looking  well.  The 
general  conditions-  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  never  were  better  and 
Tulare  county  is  "a  thing  of  beauty." 

YUBA,  G.  W.  Hamcy— Citrus  fruits 


just   how  large  a  silo  can   be  built. 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Dian,'.  of  silo.  Feed  off  dnily. 

10    feet   500  lbs.  silase 

12    feet   750  lbs.  silage 

14  feet  1,020  lbs.  silage 

16    feet  1,325  lbs.  silage 

15  feet  1,700  lbs.  silage 

Economy  of  storage  depends  upon 
the  compactness  of  the  silage.  In  a 
deep  silo  the  pressure  is  greater  and 
the  feed  settles  more  solidly,  the  air 
is  more  completely  excluded  and  tlie 
silage  is  better  preserved.  Conse- 
quently the  silo  should  be  at  least 
twentj'-four  feet  deep.  In  no  case 
sliould  the  diameter  exceed  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet.  Moreover,  in  the  deep 
silo  the  expense  for  foundation  and 
roofing  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  structure. 

Of  course,  a  person  can  feed  off 
the  silage  as  fast  as  he  wants,  empty- 
ing in  three  months  what  another 
dairyman  would  want  to  have  for  six. 
Each  dairy  or  stock  man  can  figure 
out  how  long  he  wants  to  have  silage 
and  gauge  the  size  of  his  silo  accord- 
ingly. After  a  certain  size  is  reached, 
indicated  above,  it  is  better  to  erect 
other  silos  rather  than  to  try  to  have 
a  still  larger  structure. 

As  a  means  of  deciding  upon  the 
size  for  any  given  place,  the  following 
table,  showing  the  size  of  silos  to  feed 
from  eight  to  forty-five  cows  for  six 
months,  the  cows  consuming  forty 
pounds  a  dav,  will  be  of  value: 
riimen-  Tons  Ca-  Acres.  Cows 
sions.  pacity.  Fed. 

10x20  28  3   S 

12x20  40  3   11 

12x24   49  3  2-5  13 

12x28    60  4   15 

14x24   67  4  2-3  19 

14x30  93  6   23 

16x26  97  7   26 

18x36  189  12  1-3  45 

More  will  appear  toward  fall  on  the 
handling  of  the  silage. 


are  in  good  condition  and  will  give  a 
normal  yield.  The  grape  crop  is  of 
fine  quality  and  above  normal  in  quan- 
tity. From  5,000  to  5,500  tons  of 
Thompson  seedless  raisins  will  be, 
produced  in  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties 
this  season.  Cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
are  j'ielding  20  per  cent  better  than 
last  year;  there  are  being  shipped 
800  25-pound  boxes  of  cucumbers  per 
day  by  express.  The  season  will  last 
three  inonths  and  1,000  tons  of  cucum- 
bers will  be  shipped  from  Marj'sville 
in  1914.  Berries  will  give  a  normal 
crop,  the  quality  being  excellent.  The 
grain  harvest  is  on  and  the  yield  bet- 
ter than  for  five  years.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  feed  for  livestock, 
wliich  is  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  Durst  hop  fields  will  have  the 
best  and  most  sanitary  camp  in  the 
State  this  year  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  hop  pickers.  Any  one  con- 
templating work  on  hops  need  have 
no  fear  but  tliat  the  finest  of  treat- 
ment and  accommodations  will  be  ac- 
corded them. 


THE  MODERN  WAIST  LINE 

The  waist  line  is  an  imaginary  ring 
around  Rosie.  For  many  years  it  lay 
in  a  dormant  state.  So  quiet  and  de- 
mure it  was,  that  Rosie  herself  hardly 
knew  of  its  existence.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  waist  line  has  deported  itself 
in  a  reckless  and  shocking  manner. 
It  has  twisted  itself  into  curious 
shapes,  it  has  soared  to  Rosie's  shoul- 
ders and  swooped  to  her  feet,  it  has 
coyly  hidden  in  folds  of  bouffant 
drapery,  suddenly  to  reappear  and 
spread  itself  all  over  creation.  We 
predict  that  such  frivolous  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  waist  line,  this 
self-appointed  architect,  can  bring 
only  sorrow  and  degradation.  In  fact, 
we  shall  be  not  one  bit  surprised  if 
it  is  forced  to  spend  its  old  age  in 
the  bread  line. 

Even  when  a  fellow  hasn't  an  idea 
in  his  head  he  remonstrates  tliat  there 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Elimination  of  Unproductive  Fowls 


-By  Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto- 


Care,  selection  and  elimination  are 
three  of  the  things  that  are  absolutely 
essential  on  any  successful  poultry 
ranch.  And  not  the  least  of  these  is 
elirnination. 

Scientific  care  is  required  for  every 
fowl  on  the  ranch.  Selection  plays  a 
wonderful  part  in  mating  up  breeding 


wonder  what  the  trouble  is,  and  little 
think  that  the  parent  stock  may  be 
out  of  condition. 

Slow  growing,  thin,  scrawny  chicks 
make  poor  layers  even  when  they  do 
happen  to  get  through  to  producing 
age.  Even  the  most  vigorous,  fa>t 
growing  pullets  need  to  be  carefully 


LcK^horns  That   Show   Fine  Laylngr  ttnalltles. 


pens  and  elimination  makes  every 
fo'wl  on  the  ranch  pay  for  its  daily 
rations  and  some  profit  besides.  With- 
out elimination  of  the  non-productive 
fowls  the  best  care  in  the  world  will 
not  place  a  poultry  ranch  on  a  profit- 
able basis. 

It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  go  on  some 
poultry  ranches  and  see  the  weak, 
thin  breasted,  peaked  pilled  poultry 
that  is  fed  day  after  day  and  day  after 
day  until  all  the  money  is  gone  and 
no  chickens  worth  disposing  of.  Some 
ranches  may  have  to  eliminate  the  en- 
tire flock  to  get  down  to  a  point 
wl'.v;re  there  is  no  loss  in  feed. 

The  knowledge  of  knowing  just 
ho'.v  to  select  the  fowl  that  will  pay 
for  the  daily  care  and  feed  is  of  first 
im  >ortance  to  all  who  keep  fowls. 
Jn-t  how  to  select  the  fowl  with  con- 
st! .'Jtion,  vigor,  stamina  and  egg  pro- 
du."ing  powers  is  the  question.  It 
ca^'^not  be  learned  in  a  day,  nor  from 
be  /ks,  but  by  careful  training  and  ob- 
se:  .'ation  right  among  fowls. 

^'oung  stock,  to  pay  for  their  feed, 
m  .it  grow  fast,  so  fast  that  you  can 
ali  ost  see  them  grow  from  day  to 
day.  If  you  have  those  thin,  light 
weight,  slow  growing  kind,  waste  no 
feed  on  them,  Ijut  dig  a  deep  hole  and 
pu:  them  where  they  cannot  get  at 
the  feed.  A  slow  growing  chick  is 
never  profitable.  There  has  been 
soriiething  wrong  along  the  line 
either  in  incubation,  brooding,  or 
mr.Jing  of  the  parent  stock  and  nincty- 
ni  times  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  the 
co  ndition  of  the  breeding  parent  stock 
th?.t  causes  the  trouble.  Get  the 
breeders  well  selected,  well  fed  and 
well  exercised  and  of  matured  age 
■  and  the  chicks  will  inherit  vigor  and 
will  grow  fast.  The  slow  growing 
chick  in  any  pen  is  never  profitable 
and  the  sooner  it  is  eliminated  the 
better.  Chicks  that  grow  unevenly  in 
the  same  batch  show  the  difference 
between  well  born  and  weak  born 
chicks.  The  mating  makes  the  differ- 
ence and  the  runts  are  proof  of  poorly 
conditioned  and  poorly  selected  breed- 
ing stock. 

Early  in  the  year  you  say  that  you 
can  almost  see  the  chicks  grow  and 
so  evenly,  but  later  on  the  lots  be- 
come so  scrubby  and  weak  and  you 


through  the  summer  season  and  in 
the  end  sell  them  for  less  than  could 
be  had  early  in  the  spring.  They  are 
lazy  and  yet  lousy  and  are  a  nuisance 
to  the  hens,  and  eat  and  eat. 

It  will  pay  the  amateur  poultry  man 
to  get  an  experienced  man  to  cull  his 
flock  periodically  and  thus  avoid  feed 
"waste. 


DOING  THEIR  BEST. 

Little  Margie  had  not  been  to  the 
country  before,  and.  getting  lonesome, 
she  was  told  she  might  go  to  the  barn 
and  look  for  eggs.  Presently  she  re- 
turned without  any. 

"Couldn't  you  find  any  eggs,  dear?" 
asked  the  mother. 

"No.  The  hens  were  scratching  all 
around  as  hard  as  they  could,  but  they 
hadn't  found  a  single  egg,"  was  the 
doleful  reply. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  contented  hen  is  the  singing 
hen,  and  the  singing  hen  is  the  laying 
hen. 


RABBIT  BAIT  FOR  HAWKS. 

Very  often  hawks  become  a  great 
nuisance  about  time  young  chickens 
are  hatched  and  carry  off  many  of  the 
little  fellows  to  make  a  meal  when 
hungry.  If  there  is  a  good  many 
trees  about  the  place  they  will  sit 
around  in  the  trees  and  watch  for 
their  chances  to  swoop  down  and  Steal 
a  baby  c^iick  from  the  old  hen  or  the 
brooder  run. 

A  good  way  to  catch  them  is  by  a 
rabbit  bait.  Kill  a  good  size  rabbit 
and  lay  him  on  the  ground  beneath  a 
tree  where  hawks  often  light.  On 
each  side  of  the  rabbit  drive  a  stake 
into  the  ground  and  with  a  binder 
twine  tie  the  rabbit  securely  to  the 
stake  so  that  the  hawk  cannot  carry 
him  away.  Around  the  rabbit  set  two 
or  three  steel  traps.  As  the  hawk 
walks  around  his  supposed  prey  he 
will  get  his  foot  into  the  trap,  and 
snap  goes  the  trap  and  he  is  your 
prisoner. — Exchange. 


culled  over  from  time  to  time  after 
they  begin  to  lay,  for  some  may  be 
unproductive.  How  shall  we  tell  the 
unproductive  hens  is  the  question? 

The  Leghorn  hen  should  have  a 
long  body  to  start  with;  not  short 
and  dumpy.  This  should  be  like  the 
Jersey  cow,  wedge  shape,  with  plenty 
of  capacity  behind.  They  should  be 
wide  between  the  two  pelvic  bones 
that  protrude  from  behind.  Thick 
bones  pinched  together  indicate  a 
poor  type.  Also  they  should  have 
depth  between  the  two  points  of  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  point  of  the 
breastbone  below.  Tlie  broader  and 
the  deeper,  the  better  the  egg  produc- 
ing capacity.  .*\t  the  age  when  the 
pullets  should  be  laying  if  they  are 
not  in  the  molt,  say  si.x  months  old, 
if  they  are  not  laying  and  are  narrow 
and  pinched  behin<i  and  have  long, 
slim  bills  and  hollow  cheeks  and  nar- 
row heads  they  probably  will  never 
be  profitable.  If  their  sisters  are  lay- 
ing under  the  feed  and  care  and  they 
should  be  laying  and  are  not,  then  set 
them  aside  and  test  them  out  and 
save  the  feed. 

All  through  their  laying  period  the 
hens  should  be  thoroughly  gone  over 
periodically  and  the  deadheads  culled 
out  and  marketed,  for  there  are  too 
many  good  hens  to  give  place  to  a 
single  one  that  does  not  pay. 

It  requires  little  time  to  keep  the 
non-proilucers  culled  out  and  make 
every  hen  in  a  flock  of  a  thousand  a 
profitable  hen.  If  you  have  the  least 
cause  to  doubt  a  hen's  ability  to  pro- 
duce, get  what  you  can  for  her  then 
and  there  and  stop  her  feed  consump- 
tion. Some  may  get  indigestion,  some 
crop  bound,  some  egg  bound,  some 
worn  out,  some  too  fat,  some  broken 
down,  etc.,  and  these  should  be  dis- 
posed of  instantly  and  not  drag  along 
day  after  day  detracting  from  the 
looks  of  the  entire  flock  and  eating 
feed  that  might  produce  eggs.  Rigid 
'elimination  will  almost  pay  the  wages 
of  an  extra  man  on  any  good  sized 
poultry  ranch. 

When  the  breeding  season  is 
through  unmate  the  pens  at  once  and 
dispose  of  the  male  birds  on  that  very 
day  and  do  not  waste  one  otmce  of 
feed    on    them.    Do  not  drag  them 


Heavy  Winter  Layers 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  leghorn  strain  we  have  been  work- 
ing up  for  20  years'.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our 
special  low  prices  for  the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will 
make  heavy  winter  layers. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  to-day  and  get  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent 
profits. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY      PETALUMA,  CAL. 

I.urKrxt    In    the    World — Capacity    1U5,00U  Chicks. 


WEEK'S  POULTRY  RAINCM 

can  supply  egg  farmers  with  four  months  old  cockerels  for  next  year's 
breeders  ut  $1.00  each.  >'ow  is  the  time  to  get  new  blood  at  almost 
market  prices,  from  large,  rigorous,  heavy  -  laying  stock  in  WIIITE 
LEGHOKXS  that  have  been  bred  for  years  for  eerir  prodactlon. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  CaL 


Protect 
Your  Chicks 


Lice  Eat 
'Poultry  Profits 


White  Diarrhoea  is 
fatal  and  very  conta- 
gious. It  attacks  chicks 
the  first  five  weeks  and 
kills  60  to  75  per  cent  of  all 
chicks  hatched.    May  wipe 
out  your  whole  hatch.  Save 
your  chicks  by  putting  in 
their  drinking  water 

CONKEY'S 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy 

Chicks  drink  freely  and  doctor  them- 
selves. Don't  take  chances  on  losing 
your  whole  hatch.  Keep  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  on  hand 
as  an  effective  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive measure.  Prices  25c  and  50c. 


Lice  are  responsible 
for  many  poultry  dis- 
eases, poor  egg  records 
and  great  loss  of  profits. 
You  can  get  rid  of  them 
quickly  by  dusting  your 
fowls  with 

Conkey's  Lice  Powder 

A  combination  o(  effective  lice  killing 
ingredients.  Use  it  on  setting  hens  now. 
because  it  Kills  the  Lice— Doesn't  harm 
Chicks.     Price— 15  oz..  25c;  48  oz..  Mc. 

Spray  your  poultry  bouse  and  paint  the 
roosts  with' 

Conkey's  Lice  Liquid  . 

Thoroughly  wipes  out  these  pests  that 
prey  on  your  chickens  at  nigbt.  Qt.,  3SC; 
Half  Gal..  60c;  Gal  .  $1.00. 

Guard  your  chicks  against  the  deadly 
bead  lice. 

Conkey's  Head  Lice  Ointment 

Kills  them  every  time — doesn't  harm 
chicks.    10c  and  25c. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Ask  for  Conkey's  Practical  Poultry  Book— IT'S  FREE 
If  yooF  dealer  cannot  nupply  yoo,  wrKe  direct  to 
THE  G.   K.  COMvEV  CO.,  t  l.KVKl.  WO,  OHIK 
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Egg-Laying  Contest  at  Exposition 


An  Egg  Laying  Contest  has  been 
announced  by  the  Department  of 
Livestock  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  which  will  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  whole  show  and  of  great  interest 
to  the  poultry  keepers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rules  of  the  contest  have 
recently  been  announced  and  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  contest  will  begin  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1914,  and  continue  for  12 
months.  The  contesting  pens  will  be 
each  composed  of  10  females  of  the 
same  variety,  in  which  the  birds  must 
be  at  least  eight  months  old  and  not 
more  than  11  months  old  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  contest.  A  male  bird 
may  be  included  in  case  eggs  are  de- 
sired for  hatching.  The  competition 
will  be  open  to  the  world  and  all 
birds  will  be  housed  and  fed  alike. 

Diseased  birds  will  not  be  received 
and  those  which  develop  disease  or 
vicious  habits  must  be  replaced  with 
others  of  the  same  age  and  variety 
by  the  owner.  Every  care  will  be 
given  the  birds  in  the  matter  of  feed 
and  attentio'n  and  every  precaution 
taken  against  loss  by  disease  or 
otherwise,  but  no  responsibility  for 
losses  will  be  assumed  by  either 
party  in  charge  of  the  contest. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  perform- 
ance and  the  total  number  of  mar- 
ketable eggs  produced  by  each  pen 
will  be  the  basis  of  award. 

The  owner  of  the  pen  making  the 
highest  annual  egg  record  will  re- 
ceive a  trophy  and  $75  in  gold;  the 
second  prize  will  be  a  trophy  and  $50 
in  gold;  the  third  prize,  a  trophy  and 
$25  in  gold,  and  the  fourth  prize,  $10 
in  gold. 


The  owner  of  the  hen  mal  ing  the 
highest  individual  record  will  be 
awarded  a  trophy  and  $15  in  gold; 
second  prize,  $10,  and  third,  $5. 

The  owner  of  each  hen  making  a 
record  of  over  200  eggs  will  be 
awarded  an  exposition  trophy. 

Trophies  will  be  awarded  each 
month  to  the  pen  making  the  highest 
record  for  that  month. 

All  birds  must  have  been  bred  by 
the  exhibitor  who  shall  be  the  owner 
at  the  time  of  the  contest  and  who 
shall  have  owned  the  parent  birds  of 
the  pullets  entered  and  shown. 

The  entry  fee  is  $35  per  pen,  $10 
being  required  at  time  of  application 
and  the  balance  by  October  15,  1914. 
Birds  may  be  received  by  October  1, 
if  owner  so  wishes,  and  must  be  on 
hand  by  October  30,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  work  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  contest. 

.According  to  the  rules  announced, 
eggs  for  hatching  from  pens  contain- 
ing male  birds  will  be  the  property 
of  the  exposition,  the  owner  being 
given  the  option  of  purchasing  same 
at  $1.50  per  15  eggs.  A  great  de- 
mand for  the  eggs  is  certain  to  de- 
velop and  the  owner  by  reserving 
the  eggs  at  $1.50  per  15  eggs  can  ask 
whatever  price  he  sees  fit.  Other- 
wise the  exposition  will  sell  the  eggs 
at  the  price  named  to  others  in  order 
of  application. 

The  poultry  show  to  be  held  at  the 
exposition  is  being  called  the  Great- 
est Poultry  Show  in  the  World. 
Everywhere  poultry  shows  are  be- 
coming extremely  popular.  The  fact 
that  performance  will  accompany  the 
display  of  fowls  entering  the  contest 
is  sure  to  make  the  contest  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  Greatest  Poultry 
Show  in  the  World. 


Help  in  Marketing  Eggs 


win  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor- 
matton  on  the  marketing  of  poultry 
and  eeSHi  I  live  00  miles  north  of  the 
bay  cities,  right  on  the  railroad,  but 
thore  are  not  any  commlHsion  houses 
here  handling  poultry  products.  I 
would  like  to  ship  rigrht  into  the  city. 
Can  you  srlye  me  some  idea  to  nhom  to 
ship  throu>;h  the  columns  of  "Orchard 
and  F.-irm,"  and  also  what  will  be  the 
express  chargres  for  a  case  of  eicMTs  or  a 
4«aen  chickens,  etc.? — D.  R.,  Vacaville. 

Satisfaction  in  shipping  eggs  to 
city  markets  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  number  of  eggs  that  you 
have  to  ship.  Eggs  are  handled  in 
cases  like  an  orange  box  containing 
thirty  dozen,  and  except  in  cool  situ- 
ations it  is  advisable  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  ship  every  other  day. 
At  that  rate  you  see  you  should  have 
about  fifteen  dozen  eggs  a  day.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  absolutely  essential 
and  a  person  can  ship  poultry  products 
direct  with  a  smaller  flock  than  this. 
Small  cases  containing  fifteen  dozen 
eggs  are  sometimes  used  for  persons 
with  too  few  eggs  for  full  sized  cases. 
Then  by  having  a  cool  cellar,  or 
some  other  place  where  the  eggs  can 
be  kept  quite  cool,  shipping  the  eggs 
once  a  week  may  prove  satisfactory. 
Otherwise  you  will  probably  have  to 
turn  your  eggs  in  to  the  store  at 
which  you  trade  at  the  prices  usually 
offered.  This,  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness of  farmers  in  regard  to  eggs 
and  the  consequent  inferior  quality  of 
the  product,  is  usually  very  much  less 
than  city  prices. 

To  get  good  prices  from  city  deal- 
ers it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
only  a  perfect  product  be  shipped. 
■  Keep  out  all  very  large,  small,  mis- 
shapen, discolored,  or  otherwise  in- 
ferior eggs.  They  will  be  counted 
against  you  if  put  in,  and  no  shipper 
can  expect  to  get  as  fair  prices  when 
a  certain  proportion  of  every  case 
are  inferior.  Uniform  excellence  is 
the  rule  to  follow  in  egg  shipments. 


Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this, 
as  egg  trade  with  others  than  profes- 
sional poultry  raisers  is  usually  un- 
satisfactory to  the  dealers  on  account 
of  the  high  proportion  of  eggs  too 
stale,  suffering  from  the  heat,  mis- 
shapen, discolored,  etc.  Thus  you 
should  kill  all  your  roosters  except  in 
breeding  season,  provide  clean  nests, 
and  gather  the  eggs  twice  a  day,  keep 
the  eggs  in  a  cool  place  until  ship- 
ment and  do  everything  else  to  insure 
and  ship  a  good  product. 

While  crooks  are  likely  to  exist 
among  the  ordinary  produce  commis- 
sion merchants,  those  specializing  on 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  almost  in- 
variably very  fair  and  reliable  and 
we  can  recommend  almost  any  in  San 
Francisco.  Or,  if  you  expect  to  ship 
more  or  less  poultry,  you  could  ship 
to  a  poultry  commission  firm.  Can 
provide  names  if  sent  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

In  regard  to  price — If  you  ship 
white  eggs  of  good  size  and  shape, 
so  fresh  that  they  will  arrive  in  the 
city  in  prime  condition,  you  will  get 
full  quotation  price,  less  freight.  This 
quotation  price  you  will  see  in  the 
market  reports  of  every  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  paper.  If  you  are  a  little 
careless  about  size,  age  of  eggs, 
cleanliness  of  shell,  etc.,  you  will  get 
probably  2  1-2  cents  less  than  quota- 
tion at  the  least,  possibly  very  much 
less.  If  you  have  brown  shelled  eggs 
of  highest  (juality,  you  will  get  about 
2  1-2  cents  less  than  highest  price  for 
white  eggs,  and  if  your  eggs  are 
brown  shelled  and  inferior  in  quality 
as  well,  you  will  get  perhaps  8  and  10 
cents  less.  At  date  of  writing,  for 
example,  fresh  extras  are  quoted  at 
24  1-2  cents.  Chinese  eggs  can  be 
bought  for  17  1-2  cents,  the  price  for 
inferior  brown  shelled  eggs. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
the  dealers  seldom  get  good  eggs  on 


consignment  from  any  one  but  pro- 
fessional poultry  raiser,  and  on  that 
i.ccount  they  dislike  to  have  ordinary 
direct  country  trade,  but  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  you  can  get  full 
price  and  full  satisfaction  if  you  ship 
a  fine  product,  well  handled. 

As  an  incidental  feature,  not  af- 
fecting you  personally,  seeing  your 
location,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
utter  abomination  of  the  egg  trade  is 
the  "grass  egg,"  and  anybody  having 
such  things  should  not  ship  them  if 
he  would  be  ashamed  of  the  left- 
handed  compliments  that  will  be 
given  him  when  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  known. 

A  grass  egg  is  an  egg  laid  by  a 
hen  fed  entirely  on  alfalfa  or  some 
other  soft  vegetation.  A  rotten  egg 
can  be  recognized,  but  the  grass  egg 
may  slip  by,  only  to  rival  the  rotter 
when  opened  after  cooking.  Alfalfa 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
world  for  California  poultry  when 
grain  is  fed  along  with  it.  If  it  is 
the  only  ration,  the  eggs  are  terrors. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  eggs 
from  alfalfa  districts  are  likely  to  be 
unwelcome,  owing  to  the  habits  of 
some  farmers  to  let  their  hens  pick 
up  all  their  feed  and  having  that  en- 
tirely alfalfa.  As  in  everything  else 
— more  than  in  most  everything  else 
— with  eggs  it  is  quality  that  counts. 

As  to  cost  of  shipping,  you  can 
find  from  freight  agents  the  freight 
charges  on  a  crate  of  eggs.  Would 
estimate  it  at  50  to  60  cents  in  your 
location,  including  return  of  crate. 
Charges  will  probably  be  the  same  for 
a  half  case  as  for  a  whole  case. 

If  you  expect  to  ship  only  a  few 
fowls  and  that  only  occasionally,  any 
comfortable  crate  you  can  knock  up 
yourself  will  do.  Otherwise  you  bet- 
ter buy  regular  shipping  crates.  Rail- 
road agent  will  give  you  freight 
charges.  Uniformity  of  age,  size  and 
condition  is  one  essential  feature  in 
shipping  fowls  for  best  returns.  The 
prices  vary  greatly  in  different  sea- 
sons, just  as  they  do  with  eggs. 

The  study  of  marketing  problems  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  for  the 
producer.  We  will  try  to  help  out 
with  more  information  if  desired, 
provided  only  that  it  is  of  general  in- 
terest to  a  large  proportion  of  ovir 
readers.  Things  are  getting  under 
way  in  California  for  the  building  up 
of  a  trade  in  poultry  and  other  farm 
products  by  parcels  post.  Such  a 
trade  can  only  be  obtained  by  using 
the  highest  standard  of  honesty  and 
quality  of  products,  but  direct  trade 
by  parcels  post  is  another  thing  en- 
tirely from  that  spoken  of  above. 


good  machinery  in  the  junk  pile.  He 
said  that  about  all  most  of  it  needed 
was  a  thorough  scraping  and  oilingi 
and  a  good  coat  of  paint." — Kansas 
Industrialist. 


The  hen  lays  a  larger  egg  than 
the  pullet.  To  keep  up  the  size  of 
your  stock,  breed  from  hens. 


IN  THE  JUNK  PILE 

"That  insulting  young  riding  cul- 
tivator went  by  here  this  morning 
with  such  an  important  air,"  said  the 
big  and  rusty  riding  cultivator  as  he 
leaned  over  a  trifle  closer  to  his  near- 
est neighbor  in  the  junk  heap.  "Why, 
in  my  young  days — and  I'm  not  so 
old  as  I  look — there  wasn't  a  better 
cultivator  in  the  county." 

"Oh,  well,"  wheezed  the  old  forge, 
"we  did  our  best,  but  our  master  al- 
ways thought  that  money  was  cheap- 
er than  work,  so  he  preferred  to  buy 
new  cultivators,  plows  and  forges 
every  year  or  so  rather  than  give  us 
a  little  care." 

"That's  just  it,"  rattled  the  harrow. 
"There's  my  brother,  John  Harrow, 
owned  by  Farmer  Smith.  He  is  not 
a  (lay  younger  than  I,  yet  I  saw  him 
in  the  field  yesterday,  looking  as 
bright  and  clean  and  strong  as  the 
(lay  we  left  the  factory,  .^nd  all  be- 
cause Farmer  Smith  covers  him  with 
a  good  thick  coat  of  paint  every  fall 
and  puts  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  under  a  shed  for  the  win- 
ter, while  I  am  put  into  the  junk 
pile." 

"Well,  I  have  good  news  for  you 
fellows,"  said  the  old  drill.  "I  heard 
our  master's  son  saying  this  morn- 
ing that  if  he  was  to  run  this  farm 
he  was  going  to  do  it  in  a  business- 
like manner  and  that  one  of  the  very 
first  things  he  intended  to  do  was  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  a  lot  of  that 


WELL  DRILLS 

59  Styles  and  Sizes 

other  machines  may  drill  fast,  but 
these  <3ri]l  faster  and  are  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  under  an  iron- 
clad guarantee.  Write  for  free  cat- 
alogue and  information  about  sani- 
tary wells.  The  work  Is  light, 
there  is  plenty  of  It,  and  no  busi- 
ness pays  better. 

OSCAR  DUNTON, 
348   Brannan  St.,    San  Francisco 


Tire 
Buyers 


— seek  the 
extra  weight 
and  strength;  the 
known  great  service 
capacity,  and  the  positive 
safety — found  only  in 

PENNSYLVANIA 
MlCUPTIRES 


VACUUM 


The  atout,  massive  knobs  of  the  soction 
cup  tread  grip  deeper  and  hold  better  on 
soft  roads.  They  wear  longest  over  the 
rouf!h  going  of  country  service.  And  io 
town  they  mean  perfect  safety  from  skid- 
ding on  slippery  pavements. 

Guaranteed  4,500  milea  —  with 

records  showing  that  thmir  aoer- 

age  life  is  far  greater. 
Absolutely  oilproof  through  find  throngb 
adding  greatly  to  life  of  tires  where  there 
are  oiled  roads. 

Dependable  dealers  everywhere 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 

JEANNETTE.  PA. 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  St.  Paal 

Minneapolis  Cleveland 

Chicago     Oouh*  Seattle 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas 

Boatoa   New  York  Atlanta 

San  Francisco   Los  Angeles 

Aa  IndffiPftdent  Company  with 
m»  indepsndent  ssiUng  polics 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Reasons  for  Caponizing  Fowls 


liovv  many  fowls  are  caponized  in 
California  we  do  not  know,  but  they 
are  not  numerous  at  the  best  of  it. 
pcssibly  owing  to  much  of  the  egg 
jjroduction  being  from  White  Leg- 
horn fartns,  where  the  males  are 
rushed  off  to  the  market  at  the  earli- 
est possible  opportunity  and  eggs  are 
almost  the  only  product  considered. 

Possibly  more  is  said  about  capon- 
izing oftentimes  than  California  in- 
terest justifies,  but  there  arc  certain 
strong  factors  in  its  favor  that  make 
it  certain  that  some  time  or  other  the 
far  larger  part  of  the  young  roosters, 
especially  of  the  heavier  breeds,  will 
have  the  same  treatment  accorded 
them  that  is  given  to  all  other  meat 
animals  raised  on  the  farm.  From 
the  standpoint  of  meat  production  it 
is  just  as  important  to  make  a  capon 
out  of  the  cockerel  as  it  is  to  make  a 
steer  out  of  the  bull-calf,  or  a  bar- 
row from  a  young  boar.  It  is  pure 
waste  to  allow  the  young  rooster  to 
become  staggy,  just  as  truly  as  it  is 
to  allow  the  young  boar,  not  needed 
for  breeding  purposes,  to  grow  into 
a  stag. 

Caponizing  has  the  same  eflfect 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  male 
chicken  that  castration  has  upon  the 
stallion.  It  renders  him  more  tract- 
able, less  nervous  and  excitable,  and 
so  easier  to  handle  from  every  stand- 
point. The  true  capon  will  not  crow 
or  tight,  takes  kindly  to  confinement, 
and  will  even  brood  chicks. 

The  performing  of  this  simple 
operation  also  affects  the  amount  and 
(luality  of  the  meat.  As  a  result  of 
it>  f|uieter  disposition  the  capon  is 
an  easier  keeper  than  the  rooster.  He 
makes  greater  gains  than  his  active 
brother  ,  and  makes  them  more  eco- 
nfMiiicaliy.  At  the  same  time,  his 
flfsli  remains  as  soft  and  palatable  as 
when  he  was  a  two-pound  "spring." 

.\  ten-pound  capon  can  be  grown 
on  about  the  same  amount  of  feed 
that  an  eight-pound  rooster  requires. 
An  eight-pound  rooster  will  bring  64 
cents,  if  the  market  is  that  high. 
Where  capons  are  in  demand,  a  ten- 
pound  capon  will  bring  twice  as  much 
per  pound,  or  $1.60.  His  food  cost  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  64-cent 
rooster. 

This  difference  in  price  runs  paral- 
lel to  that  of  other  meat  animals.  In 
tlic  San  Francisco  market  recent'" 
prime  steers  brought  7'/^  cents  per 
pound  and  the  best  bulls  only  4  to  5 
cents.  Young  roosters  were  quoted 
at  ;J4  to  27  cents  per  pound  and 
capons  therefore  would  be  worth 
about  40  cent*;,  once  the  demand  and 
supply  were  both  in  good  running 
order. 

There  are  probably  very  few  deal- 
ers who  would  not  be  glad  to  handle 
capons  at  a  considerably  higher  price 
than  they  pay  for  old  roosters,  if  they 
could  buy  them  in  any  numbers. 

Caponizing  is  a  simple  operation. 
Any  careful  person  can  soon  learn  to 
do  it  successfully.  The  fact  that  a 
bird's  testicles  are  hidden  away  in- 
side the  body  has  caused  most  people 
to  suppose  that  the  operation  of  re- 
moving them  i";  at  once  difficult  and 
dangerous.  While  the  percentage  of 
loss  is  somewhat  larger  than  results 
from  the  castration  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals, it  need  not  run  much,  if  any, 
above  five  per  cent  for  the  beginner. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  number 
is  as  large  as  it  is  may  be  that  the 
bird  must  be  older,  comparatively, 
than  other  farm  animals  before  the 
operation  can  be  undertaken.  The 
birds  that  are  killed  die  a  quick  and 
painless  death  by  bleeding.  They  are 
not  a  total  loss,  as  they  are  perfectly 
wholesome  for  food. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  size 
or  age  at  which  a  cockerel  may  be 
most  successfully  operated  upon,  as 
different  birds  develop  differently.  .As 
a  starting  point,  however,  the  begin- 


ner will  be  safe  in  using  birds  weigh- 
ing between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
pounds  if  they  are  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock.  Rhode  Island  Red,  Wyandotte, 
or  Orpington  breeds.  Leghorns 
weighing  a  pound  may  be  used  also. 
Later,  as  one  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  matter,  the  birds  will  be  se- 
lected by  their  "look"  rather  than  l>>> 
weight  or  age.  The  proper  time  is 
just  before  he  begins  to  make  comb. 

Considering  the  greater  gain  in 
weight  for  food  eaten  and  the  much 
higher  value  of  the  fowls  by  weight, 
and  other  things  in  its  favor,  caponiz- 
ing is  a  plan  well  worth  trying.  Do- 
tails  and  methods  can  be  obtained 
from  Government  bulletins  and  with 
the  tools  when  purchased. 

Since  preparing  the  above  we  have 
received  a  communication  on  methods 
and  benefits  of  caponizing  from 
George  Heuoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas, 
who  says,  in  part: 

Capons  are  the  most  profitable  part 
of  the  poultry  business.  Half  the 
chicks  raised  each  year  are  male 
birds  and  the  only  profitable  way  that 
I  have  found  to  dispose  of  them  is  to 
make  capons  of  them. 

Capons  sold  on  the  open  market 
bring  from  l.'S  to  ^i.'j  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight.  It  is  easy  to  make  them 
weigh  ten  pounds  each,  whicli  means 
that  you  will  gel  from  $1.50  to  $2..50 
apiece  for  them,  and  you  can  sell 
them  all  in  a  bunch  and  get  the 
money  in  a  lump  sum,  which  is  a  big 
item. 

Our  capons  have  made  us  a  net 
profit  of  over  $1  each  for  the  last  six 
years.  They  will  do  just  as  well  for 
any  other  poultry  raiser,  which  means 
from  $200  to  .^-iOO  more  profit  on 
every  farm  where  they  are  grown. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  capon 
business  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  as  raising  poultry  is  our  busi- 
ness and  not  a  side  line.  I  saw  long 
ago  that  I  must  cash  in  on  the  male 
half  of  the  flock  in  order  to  make  a 
profit.  I  soon  saw  that  to  nial:e 
cap<ms  of  them  was  the  only  profit- 
able way.  The  demand  for  unfertile 
eggs  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  either  caponize  or  separate  the 
young  males,  and  it  is  much  easier 
and  more  sensible  to  caponize.  The 
man  that  caponizes  will  make  enough 
clear  profit  on  his  unfertile  eggs  to 
make  it  well  worth  while  to  caponize 
for  that  reason  if  for  no  other. 


MILK  CURD  FOR  FOWLS. 

The  demand  for  skim  milk  is  such 
as  to  keep  little  of  it  from  going  to 
waste.  In  case  any  is  wasted,  as 
from  creameries,  the  Idaho  Experi- 
ment Station  advises  that  the  curd  be 
used  for  poultry.  By  heating  sour 
skim  milk  to  180  degrees  the  curd 
will  be  thrown  out  in  an  easily 
drained  form.  This  can  be  sold  for 
about  three  cents  per  pound  whole- 
sale for  the  feeding  of  chickens. 

The  high  protein  and  ash  content 
of  the  skim  milk  curd  makes  it  a  con- 
centrated feed.  It  approximates  the 
feeding  value  of  beef  scrap  for  chick- 
ens, according  to  the  station  poultry- 
man.  Beef  scrap  costs  about  five 
cents  retail  and  three  and  one-half 
cents  wholesale.  From  this  compari- 
son one  can  see  the  nutritive  value 
of  this  simply  prepared  food  for  the 
use  of  chickens. 


MOULDS  FATAL  TO  POULTRY. 
By  H.  L.  Kempster. 

Mtnildy  litter  in  poultry  houses  and 
mouldy  feed  are  the  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  deaths  among  poultry  and 
particularly  among  chicks.  These 
moulds  taken  into  the  body  of  the 
fowl  cause  a  disease  known  as  As- 
pergillosis. The  disease  is  as  fatal 
as  the  name  sounds.  Our  scientists 
have  neglected  to  find  a  shorter 
name  for  the  disease,  but  among 
poultrymen  chicks  affected  with  the 
trouble  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
■'lungers."  Many  times  the  disease 
is  mistaken  for  white  diarrhea.  The 
chick  stands  around  in  a  drowsy 
maimer  and  shows  little  desire  to 
eat.  The  wings  hang  down,  the 
breath  is  rapid  and  a  white  diarrhea 
•s  present. 

An  affected  chick  will  be  found  to 
have  soft,  yellt)w  growths  from  the 
size  f)f  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea, 
mainly  in  the  lungs,  but  sometimes 
in  the  intestines  and  mesentery. 
These  growths,  clogging  the  air  pas- 
sages of  the  lungs,  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  affected 
birds. 

In  mature  fowls  there  are  two 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  air-sacs  and 
tubes  may  be  covered  with  a  mem- 
branous formation  which  is  soft  and 
yellowish  and  has  an  offensive  odor, 
or  the  post  mortem  will  reveal  white 
or  yellowish  nodules  imbedded  in 
the  tissues  of  the  lungs. 

Flarly  symptoms  are  that  the  bird 
is  inactive,  sleepy  and.  if  forced  to 
run,  will  fall  from  exhaustion; 
breathing  is  rapid,  appetite  is  dimin- 
ished and  more  or  less  catarrh  is 
present. 

There  is  no  cure  for  the  trouble, 
but  since  it  is  caused  by  eating 
mouldy  feed  or  by  being  permitted 
access  to  mouldy  litter,  it  can  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  not  compelling 
fowls  to  eat  mouldy  food  and  by 
keeping  them  away  from  mouldy 
litter. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  poul-  ' 
try    troubles    that    can    be  entirely 
avoided  by  feeding  nothing  but  fresh, 
clean  feed  and  keeping  the  pens  and 
yards  free  from  filth  ;md  moulds. 


VISIT  TO  WEEKS'  RANCH. 

On  July  9  the  members  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion are  to  visit  the  ranch  of  Chas. 
Weeks  at  Palo  Wto.  holding  their 
regular  meeting  at  that  place.  The 
topic  will  be.  feeds  and  feeding  of 
poultry,  and  there  will  be  demonstra- 
tions in  cutting  green  feeds,  grind- 
ing grains,  mixing  feeds,  irrigating 
poultry  yards,  fattening  market  poul- 
try, dressing  market  poultry,  etc. 
Everyone  interested  in  poultry  has 
been  invited  to  be  present. 


EGGS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Much  is  s  ii''.  about  the  rooster  as 
a  spoilei  .  .^gs  in  hot  weather. 
Much  is  "  S  )  f'.id  about  keeping  milk 
and  crean  ,weet  in  hot  weather,  but 
leaving  out  the  rooster  question,  little 
or  nothing  is  said  of  the  care  of  (  l'i,'s 
in  this  season,  and  something  ii  :  i 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Statif)ii  .n 
this  subject  may  be  found  useful  here 
in  California. 

.Statistics  show  that  during  the 
summer  months  from  one-fourth  to 
over  one-half  the  eggs  produced  in 
Missouri  are  a  total  or  partial  loss. 

Heat  is  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  a  loss  to  Missouri  farm- 
ers of  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  eggs  annually.  Heat 
causes  germ  growth,  embryo  and 
mould  development,  increases  evap- 
oration and  causes  eggs  to  become 
bad  in  a  very  short  time.  April  eggs 
are  high  in  quality  because  of  the 
lower  temperature  which  prevails  at 
that  time. 

Nearly  all  of  the  loss  in  eggs  due 
to  heat  can  be  avoided  by  the  ordi- 
nary conveniences  that  the  average 
farm  provides.  If  farmers  would  take 
the  same  care  of  eggs  that  they  <lf) 
of  butter  before  and  during  the  time 
it  is  taken  to  market,  there  would  be 
practically  no  loss  from  heat.  .\ny 
temperature  above  70  degrees  is  too 
warm.  Kven  imder  the  best  of  con- 
ditions eggs  should  be  taken  to  mar- 
ket at  least  once  each  week. 

Eggs  should  be  collected  daily  and 
should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. A  sweet,  fresh  basement  which 
is  cool  or  a  cyclone  cellar  make-  a 
satisfactory  place  to  store  eggs.  They 
may  also  be  kept  cool  by  placing 
them  in  a  bucket  lowered  into  a  well. 
.Avoid  storing  them  in  musty  In-i- 
ments  and  keep  them  away  from 

If  these  directions  are  followed  I 
eggs  are  carefully  protected  i 
heat  while  being  taken  to  ni  '. 
the  value  of  .Missouri's  egg  crop 
be  increased  two  an<l  one-half  nn  i 
dollars  during  the  next  four  m"i 
F.ggs  collected  from  the  average  farm 
in  California  during  summer  are  very 
inferior  in  price  and  (|uality  also  and 
the  amount  of  saving  would  be  very 
great  also. 


A  POULTRY  PROBLEM 

CK'TI'S  KOIl  CUK  KKNS— IMon«e  n<l- 
vlMf*  me  fhroiii^li  thr  OVelifiril  nnd  Fnriii 
nn  tn  tlie  vnliie  of  M|iln4>leMH  <>n4*tuM  fur 
chlfkriiK.  Im  It  Kooil  for  llielii.  nnil  If 
"o.  mil  l«  4iikr  lh<-  iillii'a-  of  kiilrf — \\ . 
S.,   Sun  I.4'andr4i. 

We  have  no  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  to  enable  us  to 
answer  your  question  positively,  but 
do  not  think  that  the  chickens  would 
care  to  make  cactus  slabs  a  substi- 
tute for  kale.  The  two  materials  are 
a  good  deal  unlike  in  quality,  as  the 
kale  is  of  cabbage  texture  and  na- 
ture, while  the  cactus  is  rather 
mucilagenous,  that  is.  it  has  rather  a 
gummy  substance  through  it.  Now, 
fowls  might  like  cactus  immensely  in 
spite  of  the  difference,  but  not  hav- 
ing and  definite  informatif)n  on  the 
subject  would  suspect  thai)  they 
would  much  prefer  the  kale.  This 
comparison  refers  entirely  to  the 
meaty  part  of  the  slab  .\  different 
story  might  be  told  of  the  rest  of 
the  plant. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  cactus 
that  produce  an  immense  amount  of 
fruit,  which  from  all  accounts  ap- 
pears to  be  excellent  for  poultry. 
Much  of  its  food  value  must  come 
from  the  seeds,  an<I  although  it 
might  have  a  considerable  value  as 
green  food,  that  wouM  be  secondary 
to  its  part  in  providing  nourishment 
in  about  the  same  way  as  grain,  but 
in  minor  degree,  of  course.  There- 
fore, until  more  information  develops 
on  the  matter  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  cactus,  whatever 
its  value  for  poultry,  would  hardly 
be  a  substitute  for  kale.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  had  experience  with 
cactus  as  a  poultry  food,  they  doubt- 
less would  perform  a  service  to  other 
readers  by  givinj?  results  of  their 
observations. 


COST  OF  KEEPING  HENS. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  would 
be  considered  a  fair  average  cost  per 
head  (cither  weekly,  monthly  or 
yearly)  of  laying  hens  on  an  egg 
farm,  where  the  f.irmer  grew  his  own 
alfalfa   and   kale,   and   also   the  cost 

where  he  had  to  buy  all  his  g'  n 

stuff.     If  you  could  get  the  o|)i 
of  some  of  your  readers  on  tlu 
ject,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  vet 
teresting  to  others  besides  mys'  — 
F.  F.  \V.,  San  I-'rancisco. 

This  query  was  received  too  late 
forward  to  Charles  Weeks,  our  poul- 
try writer,  and  receive  a  reply  this 
issue.  We  will  have  an  answer  from 
him  for  next  month  and  hope  .ilsn 
that  readers  will  \olunlcer  soiii  in- 
formation on  the  subject  as  our  ''T- 
respondent  suggests. 


HOW  TO  OPEN  A  BOOK. 

Lay  the  book,  hack  downward,  on 
a  table  or  smooth  surface.  Press  the 
front  cover  down  until  it  touches  tin 
table,  then  the  back  cover,  holding  tlu- 
leaves  in  one  hand  while  you  open  a 
few  of  the  leaves  at  the  back,  then  at 
the  front,  alternately  pressing  them 
down  gently  until  you  reach  the  cen- 
ter of  the  volume.  This  should  be 
done  two  or  three  times. 

Never  open  a  book  violently  nor 
bend   bark   the  covers.  Duriiii' 
process  of  binding  a  book,  the 
edge  of  each  group  of  leaves  i- 
ered  with  glue.    Then  a  lining,  '  ■  in 
a    tight    backed    book,    the   covi  .  i- 
pasted  over  this  glued  back.     If  the 
book  is  opened  quickly  or  roughly  th« 
glue   cracks,   the   binding  is  injureil 
and   in   some   cases   the   leaves  arc 
weakened.    This  means  that  the  life 
of  the  book  is  lessened  and  in  some 
instances  that  it  is  ruined. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Epistles  of  an  Automobile  to  Its  Maker 


-By   Thomas  Howard — Epistle  I- 


— An  Automobile,  slave  to  the  ec- 
centricities and  peculiarities  of 
man,  manufactured  according  to 
specification  and  catalogue  a  1914 
Roadster. 

— Unto  the  Factory  which  created 
me.  Peace  from  troublous  owners 
and  improvement  makers. 
—I  thank  three,  Oh,  Factory  which 
esigned  me,  with  a  sincere  and 
rue  gratitude,  that  there  be  few 
arts  in  me  to  adjust  or  regulate, 
or  the  way  of  the  unthinking  be 
unpardonable,  and  of  many  who' 
consider  my  parts,  beyond  believ- 
ing. 

—So  the  perplexities  of  the  ama- 
teur be  amazing. 
Thus  am  I  persuaded  thine  un- 
igned  belief  in  mine  ruggedness 
■ill  be  uplifted  as  thou  readeth 
iliese  writings. 

It  is  unneedful  I  put  thee  in  re- 
membrance of  the  day  thou  con- 
signest  me  unto  the  box  car  to 
journey  unto  the  State  of  Cali-  . 
fornia. 

— To  be  transferred  unto  thine 
agent  when  he  should  have  paid 
the  Sight  draft  on  my  Bill  of 
lading. 

— For  T  was  sold  long  ere  thine 
Agent  delivered  me  unto  his 
demonstrator  to  teach  mine  owner 
the  commandments  of  Autodom. 
•Saying,  Keep  all  the  command- 
ments which  he  shall  command 
thee  this  day  and  thine  days  shall 
be  long  in  the  land  and  thine  re- 
pair bill  small. 
— Then  the  demonstrator  taketh  me 
out  with  mine  owner  and  with  a 
quick  hand  demonstrateth  the 
usages  of  mine  spark,  gear  shifts, 
brakes  and  other  controls. 
—Which  appeareth  simple. 
—And  he  saith.  These  be  the  com- 
mandments writ  in  the  ethics  of 
Autodom. 

—  \dvance  not  the  spark  when  thou 
ranketh    the   engine,    lest  thou 

imagine  a  mule  kicketh  thee. 

—  Place  gas  in  the  tank,  for  the 
engine  requireth  sustenance  in  its 
'.vork. 

Remember  that  thou  fillest  the 
r.Kliator  with  water,  for  perad- 
'.  enture  the  engine  grow  over 
cverish  in  its  labors, 
"■pare  not  oil  for  the  engine  or 
Its  transmission,  seeing  the 
-Tease  cups  be  filled,  for  the  auto 
'l)jecteth  to  such  neglect  in  its 
moving  parts. 

\n(\  before  thou  crankest  the  en- 
LTine  forget  not  the  switch,  for 
.a  electric  spark  giveth  life  to 
he  engine. 

Release    the    clutch    when  thou 
■  hifteth   gears,   lest    thou  grow 
nrt  at  the  price  of  thine  repair 

'.ill. 

And  when  thou  travellcth,  keep 
ni?ht,  observing  the  laws  of  the 

ommunity  through  which  thou 
passeth,  for  the  speed  cop  loveth 

he  ordinance  breaker. 
R'Uy   gauntlets    for   thine  hands 
nid  a  soft   hat   for  thine  head, 

ising  gas  an  oil  for  thine  pcr- 
lume,   for   these   things  betoken 

xperience. 

\nd  in  the  privacy  of  thine  own 
:  oom  practice  contortions  under 
ihine  own  bed,  so  canst  thou 
ravvl  under  thine  car  in  public 
vith  a  becoming  grace. 
And  another  commandment  give  I 
unto  thee.  Whensoever  thou 
meeteth  an  acquaintance  speak  of 
My  Car,  lest  he  mistake  thee  for 
a  poor  white. 

Then  he  giveth  mine  owner  the 
hook  of  instruction  with  a  list  to 
niy  repair  parts. 

Now  the  name  of  mine  owner 
«"as  John  Stark  Jones,  which  he 
idiangeth  unto  John  Spark-Jones, 
hyphenating  the    Spark    to  the 


Jones,  so  men  mistake  not  his 
importance. 

26 —  And  he  studieth  the  book  of  in- 
struction until  t-he  setting  of  the 
sun. 

27 —  And  learneth  the  thousand  little 
kinks  affecting  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  mine  anatomy  and  the 
remedies  therefore. 

28 —  So,  Oh,  Factory,  thou  crowneth 
the  sale  with  an  informatfon 
which  leaveth  nothing  to  ■  the 
purchaser's  imagination. 

29 —  Providing  he  pasteth  thine  in- 
structions on  his  wind  shield,  a 
ready  reference  in  time  of  trouble. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Copyright,  1914. 


HOME-MADE  FIRELESS 
COOKER. 

A  fireless  cooker  which  will  save 
time  and  fuel  may  be  improvised  at 
home  without  difficulty.  A  deep  box 
with  cover  or  a  trunk  may  be  used, 
or  an  excellent  cooker  may  be  made 
easily  from  a  sugar  barrel  and  excel- 
sior. They  have  been  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  domestic  science  schools  and 
are  used  for  cooking  hams,  tongues, 
etc.,  and  for  making  soup  stock  for  the 
lunch  rooms  at  Chautauqua. 

After  loosening  clean  excelsior,  pack 
about  eight  inches  firmly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  Place  a  fifteen  to  twenty 
quart  pail  in  the  center  and  pack  ex- 
selsior  very  firmly  around'  it  even 
with  the  top.  A  sack  of  bed  ticking 
filled  with  excelsior  or  other  material 
to  place  over  the  top  completes  the 
cooker.  The  excelsior  mats  so  well 
that  the  pail  may  be  removed  a  large 
number  of  times  and  replaced  with- 
out the  necessity  of  repacking.  The 
pail  should  have  a  good  tiorht  cover. 

One  or  two  shallow  dishes  can  be 
placed  inside,  supported  by  a  wire 
strand,  so  that  the  cooker  can  be  used 
for  several  things  at  the  same  time. 

A  flour  barrel  would  serve  equally 
well  for  making  a  small  cooker  con- 
taining a  ten  or  twelve  quart  pail. 
One  lady  made  a  very  successful 
cooker  in  a  corner  of  the  window  box 
in  her  kitchen.  All  fireless  cookers 
must  be  opened  for  airing  and  drying, 
otherwise  they  become  musty. 

Any  non-conducting  material  will 
serve,  such  as  fine  hay,  excelsior, 
feathers,  sawdust  or  even  crumpled 
newspaper,  as  a  packing. 


THE  SLEEPY  SONG. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 
.And  the  house  upstairs  is  still. 
She  sings  me  a   queer  little  sleepy 
song. 

Of  the  sheep  that  go  over  the  hill. 

The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and 
swift. 

Their  colors  are  gray  and  white; 
They  follow  their  leader  nose  to  tail. 
For  they  must  be  home  by  night. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes 
next. 

And  one  runs  after  behind, 

The  gray   one's    nose  at   the  white 

one's  tail. 
The  top  of  the  hill  they  find. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the 
hill 

They  quietly  slip  away. 
But  one.  runs  over  and  one  comes 
next — 

Their  colors  are  white  and  gray. 

And  over  they  pro,  and  over  they  go. 
And  over  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  good  little  sheep  run  thick  and 
fast, 

.\nd  the  house  upstairs  is  still.  • 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes 
next, 

The  good  little,  gray  little  sheep! 
I  watch  how  the  fire  burns  red  and 
low 

And  she  says  that  I  fall  asleep. 


A  GOPHER  SUGGESTION. 

Get  your  druggist  to  fit  a  large- 
mouthed  gallon  bottle  with  a  bent 
glass  tube  as  per  figure.  Stop  up  all 
the  gopher  holes  in  the  imtnediate  vi- 
cinity except  one.  Place  the  end  of 
the  tube  in  this  one  and  pack  the 
earth  into  the  hole  around  it.    Fill  the 


bottle  one-half  full  of  commercial 
potassium  cyanide  such  as  is  used  for 
fumigating  trees.  .Add  enough  com- 
mercial concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
soak  it  well.  Quickly  place  the  cork, 
containing  the  other  end  of  the  glass 
tube,  on  the  bottle  and  leave  over 
night.  The  interaction  of  the  potas- 
sium cyanide  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
forms  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is 
death  to  any  living  thing.  By  this 
method  it  should  not  cost  over  $1  per 
acre  to  free  your  farm  from  these 
pests.— RICHARD  G.  PLACE,  Pasa- 
dena. 

In  the  above  illustration,  c  shows 
the  potassium  cyanide  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid;  t  the  tube;  g  the  gopher 
hole,  with  soil  packed  around  the  tube 
to  prevent  loss  of  gas. 

Editor's  Note. 

A  number  of  very  important  things 
should  be  spoken  of  regarding  above 
suggestion.  Persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  use  of  cyanide  need  to  be  told 
that  it  is  an  extremely  deadly  poison, 
the  fumes  also  being  very  poisonous. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  cover  a  re- 
ceptacle immediately  when  the  cya- 
nide is  put  into  the  sulphuric  acid. 
V^hether  it  could  be  covered  rapidly 
enough  with  such  an  apparatus  as 
described  we  don't  know,  there  being 
a  chance  for  considerable  loss  of  gas 
in  case  of  delav,  even  though  the  dan- 
ger might  with  care  be  small.  Inci- 
dentally it  can  be  said  that  the  stan- 
dard method  of  generating  hydro- 
cyanic gas  is  to  have  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  bottle  or  jar,  then  adding 
the  cyanide  in  a  paper  parcel,  rather 
than'  proceeding  in  reverse  fashion. 

For  another  extremely  important 
feature,  there  is  nothing  to  force  the 
gas  through  the  holes  except  what 
gas  is  formed  in  the  bottle  and  we 
are  doubtful  iust  how  good  a  distribu- 
tion that  would  give.  That  is  one 
way  that  the  new  methods  of  killing 
squirrels  and  gonhers  is  superior  to 
the  above  or  to  the  old  way  of  sim- 
ply Douring  in  a  little  carbon  bisul- 
phide, or  using  a  rag  soaked  in  same. 
The  new  fumigation  methods  force 
air  all  through  the  holes,  carrying 
enough  poisonous  fumes  to  kill  the 
rodents,  or  otherwise  providing  pres- 
sure to  fill  the  holes  wijh  poison, 
which  is  better  by  far  than  simnly 
letting  poisonous  fumes  in  strong 
concentration  find  their  way  around 
as  best  they  can. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
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the  cyanide  gas  would  kill  any 
gophers  breathing  same,  but  before 
advising  use  of  above  we  would  like 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  cheaper,  better 
and  more  effective  than  other  ways  of 
gopher  killing  by  fumes,  told  of  in 
May  issue  and  in  Farm  Problems 
page  this  issue. 


SUGAR  2?. 

CALL     FOR     C0MBIN.\TI01V  ORDER 
NO.  100. 

 Our  Best  Seller—— 

25  Sugar  (fine  dry  gr.muIate<J)   $0.50 

2  cans  of  (>yi5ters  or  '2  lbs.  of  f'runes  25 

1  sack  of  Rice  or  3  cau.s  Carnation  Milk  25 

2  cans  Cora.  Tomatoes  or  G  bars  best  Laanji7 

Soap   30 

SVz  lbs.  Small  White  Beans  or  3  lbs.  Lima 

Beans   25 

2  lbs.  Tea.  any  flavor,  or  3  lbs.  fancy  Coffee..  1.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Extract,  or  2  lbs.  best 

ColTce   75 

3  pkgs.   Seeded  Raisins  or   1   bottle  Tomato 

Catsup   25 

2  cans  String  Beans  or  2  cans  Maine  Cora...  .25 

3  lbs.  Macaroni.  Tapioca  or  Rice  25 

3  pkxs.  Washing  Powder  or  3  cans  Cleanser..  -15 
1    2-lh.   square  best   Butter  or   1    No.   5  pail 

Pure    Lard   65 

1  lb.  Fancy  Prunes  or  1  ukg.  Liza  Pancake 

Flour   15 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $5.00 

SKUD     FOR     OUR     MONEY  -  SAVING 
CATALOGUE  ON  GROCERIES 

French  Castile  Soap,  per  bar  $0.30 

Strawberry  Jam.  large  jars,  each  20 

3  cans  Carnation  Milk  for  25 

Tomatoes.  2  cans  I5c. ;  dozen  90 

Sugar  Corn.  2  cans  15c.;  dozen  90 

Babbitt's  Best  Soap.  6  for  25 

Old   Dutch  Cleanser    2  for  15 

Sliced    Pinea[)ples,    2   cans  25 

Asparagus  Tips,  per  can  10 

A  Free  Trial  Order  will  make  yon  one 
of  our  many  well-satlsfled  Customers. 

FREE  DELIVERY  .\CROSS  THE 
BAY.  MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

FREESE&CO. 

Phone  West  25 
1260-66  DlTtsadera.  Corner  Elite 
San  FranctMco 


LOW  PRICES  ON 

Building 
Material 


These  are  only  a  few  items 
listed  in  our  130-page  book  of 
Lumber  Bargains: 

SxlO   8-It.   windows,   Klar.eA  $0.85 

2  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft.  6  In.  windows. 


elazcd 


  1.4<) 

2  ft.  S  In.  X  «  ft. 

S   In.   1%  Ore- 
Kon  Pine  doorH  1.50 

S:isli  Door,  2  ft  « 
in.  X  tt  ft.  1% 
OreKOn  I'ine, 
I  !>  k  e  cat 

Klazed    —   2.<15 

There  are  liundreds 

of     other  hargains. 

AH  Now.  No  Wreck- 

ase.  Write  us  before 

you  buy. 


CONTRACTORS 
AND  BUILDERS' 
SUPPLY  CO. 

nth  and  Cypress  Sts. 
0.\IvI,-VND,  CAL. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

I  will  visit  all  Eastern  Fairs  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
btiyinf?-  ptirc-brcd  Live  Stock  for  California  breeders.  I  will 
also  personally  select  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  for  the 
purpof.e  of  strenjrthenin.s:  California  Herds  and  Flocks  at  the 
ranama-Pacific  I-'xposition.    Correspondence  invited.  Address 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  ¥1^"^^^^^- 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Household  Exchange 


The  suggestion  for  this  month  that 
simple  household  remedies,  of  old 
time  or  recent  development,  be  given 
has  apparently  met  with  much  favor, 
judging  from  the  number  of  excel- 
lent remedies  that  have  come  in. 
At  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
remedies  are  as  good  as  they  are 
said  to  be.  for  no  one  could  be  asked 
to  experience  all  the  ailments  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  how  suggested  cures 
would  work  out. 

For  .\ugust  we  will  ask  for  sug- 
gestions upon  the  use  of  fruit  in  the 
house,  including  canning,  preserving, 
use  of  fresh  fruit  and  other  kinds  of 
uses  which  would  naturally  come  un- 
der the  above  classification.  Our 
metliod  of  making  awards  will  be  as 
it  was  this  month. 

When  sending  in  these  suggestions 
the  following  rules  must  be  observed: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more 
than  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  sign  name  and 
address  after  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a 
month  may  be  sent  by  one  person, 
and  only  one  award  will  be  given  to 
one  individual  in  a  single  month. 
Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  sug- 
gestion. The  suggestion  itself  is 
enough. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to 
Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

As  is  usual,  five  suggestions  have 
been  selected  for  special  mention  and 
to  the  authors  of  the  first  two  of 
these  are  given  a  spring  balance,  to 
the  next  three  a  food  chopper.  Oth- 
ers are  given  small  articles  of  value 
in  the  home. 

Tliese   suggestions  follow: 
Cure  for  Eczema. 

The  following  is  an  old  but  sure 
cure  for  eczema:  Two  ounces  yel- 
low poplar,  two  ounces  wild  cherry 
bark,  two  ounces  quaking  asp,  two 
ounces  spikenard,  two  ounces  ele- 
campaine,  one  ounce  dogwood,  one 
ounce  rattleroot.  Boil  in  six  quarts 
of  water  until  it  boils  down  to  about 
three  quarts.  Strain  and  boil  down 
to  one  quart.  Add  two  pounds 
crushed  sugar.  When  cold,  add  one 
pint  of  whisky.  Dose  is  one  table- 
spoonful  after  each  meal.  Use  this 
syrup  one  week  before  using  salve 
given  below: 

Rc.  Venice  turpentine,  pulverized 
rosin,  red  precipitate.  Simmer 
five  hours  and  add  one  pound  of  un- 
salted  butter.  This  is  to  be  made 
in  a  stone  crock  and  stirred  fre- 
quently with  wooden  stick.  Destroy 
crock  and  stick,  as  the  mixture  is 
poison.  —  AMELIA  APPERSON, 
Vallejo,  Cal. 

Tuberculosis  Cure. 

An  unexcelled  remedy  for  tubercu- 
losis and  within  reach  of  every  home 
is  to  have  the  butcher  save  blood 
from  freshly  killed  beef  and  try  tak- 
ing one-half  pint  daily  accompanied 
b}'  one  quart  of  fresh  milk,  and  as 
many  raw  eggs  as  possible.  With 
plenty  of  fresh  air  both  night  and 
day,  this  remedy  will  cure  most 
obstinate  cases,  but  must  be  con- 
tinued several  months.  The  beef 
blood  enriclies  patient's  blood  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  good  bacilli  are 
strong  enough  to  subdue  and  kill  the 
tubercular  bacilli.  —  MRS.  R  F. 
BRANTLEY,  Orland,  Cal. 

Grandma's  Bottle. 

This  prescription  for  hives  and 
torpid  liver  has  been  in  Grandma's 
familj'  for  many  years.  Take  one 
t^blespoonful  of  senna  leaves,  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  the  bark  of 
sassafras  and  sarsaparilla;  pour  over 
one  quart  of  cold  water.  Simmer 
slowly  and  strain,  bottle  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  is  one  tablespoonful  morning 
and  night.    This  will  cure  hives  and 


torpid  liver,  also  keep  the  complexion 
clear.  There  is  no  need  of  sending 
for  a  doctor  if  this  is  kept  on  a 
shelf  in  the  pantry  and  used  by  all 
the  family.  —  MRS.  H.  C.  WOOD, 
Hayward,  Cal. 

Cherries  and  Milk. 

The  sickness  caused  by  eating 
cherries  and  drinking  milk  can  be 
cured  by  simply  giving  cheese 
(Eastern  preferred).  The  juice  of 
the  cherries  causes  the  milk  to  form 
a  hard  cake,  which  the  cheese  dis- 
solves. A  doctor  used  this  and  dem- 
onstrated its  effectiveness  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.— MRS.  S.  C.  CHEA- 
DLE,  Berros,  Cal. 

Poison  Oak. 

Xow  vacation  time  is  here,  if  those 
who  suffer  with  poison  oak  will  take 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  them 
and  remember  to  dissolve  a  table- 
spoonful in  a  pint  of  water  and  bathe 
the  exposed  parts  with  the  solution, 
they  will  be  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult. -Another  way  would  be  to  have 
the  solution  in  a  bottle  handy  to 
use.  Of  course,  the  main  thing  is  to 
remember  to  use  it.  If  you  forget 
and  the  eruption  breaks  out.  gather 
manzanita  leaves,  or  coffee  berry 
leaves,  and  make  a  strong  tea  and 
bathe  the  eruption  frequently.  "Both 
grow  near  poison  oak.  These  sim- 
ple remedies  are  better  than  any 
drug  store  remedy  and  vou  will  say 
so  if  you  try  them.  —  MRS.  IRA 
HULBERT,   Auburn,  Cal. 

Mint  fcr  Nervous. 

!Mint  has  many  virtues,  and  a  few 
vices.  The  leaves  pulled  from  the 
stem,  slightly  mashed  and  boiling 
water  poured  over,  there  results  a 
"mint  tea"  that  is  a  soverei.gn  rem- 
edy for  nervous  as  well  as  stomach 
troubles.  Served  in  a  thin  glass  with 
cracked  ice  and  a  little  sugar,  it  cools 
and  quiets  the  svstem  generally.  In 
preparing  the  mint  tea  the  bowl  is 
kept  closely  covered  until  the  con- 
tents are  cool;  then  strained,  poured 
into  a  bottle  that  can  be  closely 
corl  ed  and  set  on  ire.  When  wanted 
ice  should  be  pounded  verv  fine  and 
a  little  sugar  added  if  liked.  It  is 
good,  also,  if  you  don't  have  ice. — 
>fRS.  THOM.VS  LEWIS,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Nausea. 

When  nausea  does  not  yield  to  or- 
dinary treatment  put  a  cold  cloth  on 
the  head  and  a  hot  one  on  the  stom- 
ach at  the  same  time,  and  very  soon 
the  stomach  will  retain  medicine  or 
light  food.— MRS.  J.  L.  BEVERS. 
Oleta.  Cal. 

Common  Home  Remedies. 

Laundry  soap  and  sugar  mixed  to- 
gether will  draw  a  boil  to  a  head. 
Grated  Irish  potato  applied  to  burns 
is  cooling  and  draws  out  fire.  Change 
as  it  warms.  Strong  saleratus  water 
applied  several  times  a  day  will  kill 
or  remove  warts.  The  lining  of  an 
eggshell  will  also  draw  a  boil  to  a 
head.  Soak  tender  or  tired  feet  in 
strong,  hot  salted  water  and  you  will 
get  rel'"ef.  —  EMMA  SMITH,  Mill- 
ville.  Cal. 

Neuralgia  Treatment. 

Wrap  a  hot  flatiron  in  woolen  cloth 
and  soak  in  a  dish  of  vinegar  until 
saturated.  Put  patient  to  bed  and 
steam  aflFectcd  part  with  the  hot  iron. 
Cover  up  very  warm.  Take  one 
tablespoonful  of  tea  made  from  com- 
mon bull  thistles  after  each  meal. — 
MRS.  ALFRED  L.  BATY,  Cedar- 
ville,  Cal. 

Onion  Remedies. 

An  application  of  crushed  onions 
to  burns  extracts  the  fire. 

Onions  afford  a  remedy  in  bronchial 
affections  and  croup  by  being  made 
into  a  syrup  and  taken  in  teaspoon- 
ful  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  oftener,  if  the  case  is  severe. 
Onions  prevent  constipation. — MRS. 
J.  B.  JACOBS-  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Do  You  Want 
a  Set  of  Dishes 

FREE 


Even  if  you  are  supplied  nov^ — you 
should  have  need  of  a  new  set  soon. 
So  w^rite  us  about  this  offer  of  a 


3  6- Piece  Dinner  Set 
Without  Cost 


This  set  has  a  gold  decoration,  and  w^as 
selected  from  hundreds  submitted.  It 
is  ackno-wledged  by  all  v^^ho  have  seen 
it  as  the  best  ever  put  on  the  market. 

I 

This  Offer  Is  Made  to 
Women  Readers  of 
Orchard  &  Farm 


Write  for  full  particulars  how  to  get 
the  Set  of  Dishes  Free. 


ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building       San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Treatment  for  the  Baby. 

A  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  is 
in  excellent  wash  for_  baby's  sore 
;yes.  Dissolve  the  acid  in  boiling 
.vater  and  let  cool.  Give  baby  castor 
■>il  for  diarrhoea.  It  will  check  it 
)efore  it  runs  into  cholera  infantum. 
5yrup  spread  over  the  burn  on  baby's 
inger  nearly  alwa}'s  allays  the  pain 
It  once  and  is  very  handy.  A  pinch 
)f  sugar  put  into  baby's  mouth  will 
top  hiccoughs.  For  the  croupy  child 
)ut  some  turpentine  on  a  cloth  and 
)in  to  child's  night  dress  so  it  will 
)e  inhaled.  This  is  better  than  put- 
ing  on  breast.  Cold  sage  tea  is  good 
or  a  child  that  is  bothered  with 
vorms.— IMRS.  ALFRED  L.  BATY, 
3edarville,  Cal. 

Infant's  Sore  Moutb- 

To  prevent  and  cure  infant's  sore 
nouth  wash  mouth  out  every  morn- 
ng  with  soft  cloth  and  cold  water, 
dix  equal  parts  (small  quantities)  of 
rranulated   sugar   and    baking  soda. 

!t  small  pinch  on  baby's  tongue 
v.  a  day.— MRS.  E.  L.  PERRY, 
loma,  Cal. 

Ointment  for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

Olive  oil  or  lard  two  ounces,  spir- 
ts of  turpentine  one  ounce;  mix 
horoughly.  Apply  this  to  any  burn 
r  scald  and  the  pain  and  inflama- 
on  will  be  removed  immediately. — 
IRS.  C.  R.  FIELD.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Cholera  Morbus. 

In  cases  of  severe  cramps  from 
holera  morbus  a  mustard  paste 
mixed  with  white  of  an  egg  to  pre- 
ent  blistering")  applied  to  the  abdo- 
nen  will  relieve  at  once.  At  the 
ame  time  administer  some  good 
holera  mixture.— MRS.  J.  L.  BEV- 
■RS,  Olita,  Cal. 

Membranous  Croup. 

Give  the  patient  a  warm  bath.  Put 

small  piece  of  quicklime  in  a  little 
k'ater  in  a  pitcher  and  place  it  so 
hat  the  patient  can  breath  the  fumes. 
)o  this  at  quarter-hour  intervals. 
Tie  inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  a 
loth  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
alt  and  vinegar  is  said  to  be  equally 
ffectual.— MRS.  J.  B.  JACOBS, 
/■acaville,  Cal. 

External  Use  of  Quinine. 

Quinine  is  unpleasant  to  take  and 
ften  leaves  the  head  and  ears  buz- 
ing,  sometimes  impairing  the  hear- 


ing when  much  is  taken.  Quinine  is 
essential  for  colds,  but  will  do  its 
work  just  as  well  from  the  outside 
as  in.  In  proportion  mix  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  quinine  to  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  pure  lard  (which  is  more  pen- 
etrating than  any  oil  or  even  vase- 
line). Rub  on  affected  parts  and 
cover  warmly.  Quinine  opens  the 
pores,  so  never  go  out  of  doors  while 
using  it,  as  it  creates  perspiration, 
which  draws  out  cold,  pain  and  in- 
flamation.— MRS.  THOMAS  LEW- 
IS, Bozeman,  Mont. 

Epsom  Salts. 

Few  know  the  value  of  epsom 
salts  in  the  house.  Mix  one  ounce 
of  salts  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water, 
and  keep  on  hand.  For  burns  of  any 
kind  apply  cloths  wet  in  the  solu- 
tion. It  will  relive  the  pain  and 
prevent  blistering. 

For  snake  bite,  open  the  wound 
and  bleed  freely  and  apply  cloths  wet 
in  the  solution  and  give  internal 
treatment,  which  consists  of  dissolv- 
ing equal  parts  of  salts,  sugar  and 
boiling  water  and  let  stand  until  cold, 
then  give  teaspoonful  every  hour. 
For  appendicitis  apply  cloths  wet  in 
the  solution  at  seat  of  pain  and  give 
the  salts  as  above  inwardly 

Rheumatism,  neuralgia  pains  and 
tired  and  aching  muscles,  and  the 
aches  of  the  grippe  can  be  relieved 
by  taking  a  teaspoon  of  the  epsom 
salts  to  a  pint  of  hot  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne.  —  MRS.  A.  L. 
JOHNSON,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Do  Without  Yeast. 

A  severe  case  of  indigestion  or 
dyspepsia  may  frequently  be  cured 
by  abstaining  entirely  from  the  use 
of  breads  containing  yeast.  When  the 
stomach  is  in  bad  condition  the  yeast 
continues  its  fermentation  after  the 
food  is  eaten,  with  the  uncomfort- 
able results  so  well  known  to  every 
dyspeptic.  Baking  powder  biscuits 
and  breads,  as  well  as  crackers,  may 
be  eaten.  This  suggestion  was  given 
me  years  ago  by  the  manager  of  a 
sanitarium,  and  its  worth  has  been 
proved  many  times  by  myself  and 
friends.  It  has  cured  several  chronic 
cases  of  long  standing.  Certain  un- 
leavened breads  that  are  very  palat- 
able are  easily  made,  for  a  change. — 
MRS.  BESSIE  M.  LILL,  Oxnard, 
Cal. 


Queer  Things  About  Queer  Fish 


In  the  matter  of  teeth  fish  have  not 
11  been  treated  alike.  It  hardly  seems 
lit  that  the  river  dolphin  of  South 
merica,  for  instance,  should  have 
ivo  hundred  and  twenty-two  teeth, 
hile  the  sturgeon  has  none  at  all. 
ut,  as  most  children  know,  there  are 
ome  ways  in  which  the  sturgeon, 
jothless  as  he  is,  is  better  off  than 
le  dolphin.  He  never  can  suffer 
■cm  toothache,  and  when  eating  his 
incheon  or  breakfast  he  is  not  com- 
elled  to  waste  his  valuable  time 
hewing  his  food,  nor  does  he  ever 
i\e  to  attend  the  submarine  den- 
'^  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
ih  filled,  which  in  itself  is  ample 
iinpensation  for  the  plain  appear- 
nce  he  presents  when  he  smiles. 
.•\notlier  marine  being  that  is  plen- 
fully  supplied  with  teeth  is  the  sea- 
rchin.  On  land  an  urchin  is  a  small 
oy  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  jaw, 
nd  usually  a  full  set  of  teeth,  though 
Jmetimes  one  or  two  of  the  front 
nes  are  not  to  be  found  after  the 
nd  urchin  has  played  two  or  three 
ames  of  baseball,  or  tried  to  ride  his 
ig  brother's  bicycle;  but  the  sea- 
rchin  is  an  altogether  different  crea- 
ire.  He  does  not  resemble  in  the 
ightest  particidar  a  land  urchin,  but 
as  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  toad- 
ool  without  a  stem,  with  a  large 
umber  of  splinters  sticking  into  it. 
he_  dictionary  says  that  the  sea- 
rchin  is  an  echinod,  and  no  doubt 
le  dictionary  tells  the  truth,  but  this 
nts  not  affect  the  fact  that  he  is  the 


proud  possessor  of  five  jaws,  in  each 
one  of  which  he  has  one  tooth. 
Curious  Jaws. 

A  strange  thing  about  the  sea- 
urchin  is  that,  with  all  his  jaws,  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  speak,  and  even  if 
he  could,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
could  hear  what  he  said,  because  he 
keeps  his  jaws  inside  of  him,  near 
his  stomach.  Persons  who  do  not 
like  the  sea-urchin  call  him  a  sea- 
hedgehog,  but  as  he  never  reads  what 
these  people  write,  or  hears  what 
they  say,  he  does  not  mind  this;  in- 
deed, he  prefers  that  people  should 
not  like  him  at  all.  because  the  only 
ones  who  ever  did  take  a  fancy  to 
him  were  certain  Indian  tribes  who 
cooked  and  ate  him,  which  was  very 
unpleasant  for  him. 

The  carp  carries  his  teeth  back  in 
his  throat,  so  that  when  he  has  a  sore 
throat,  he  does  not  know  whether  to 
send  for  the  doctor  or  the  dentist.  He 
resembles  the  cow  in  the  respect  that 
he  chews  his  cud.  It  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  other  virtues  of  the  cow 
do  not  also  pertain  to  the  carp,  for 
he  would  be  a  much  more  useful  fish 
if  this  were  so,  although  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  give  milk,  as 
does  our  good  bovine  friend,  owing 
to  the  certain  destruction  of  every 
drop  of  it  by  the  river  in  which  he 
lives,  and  which,  as  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  know,  is  full 
of  water. 

Strange  Mouth. 

The  horseshoe  crab  chews  its  food 
with  its  legs,  which  is  a  very  curious 


thing  even  for  a  crab  to  do,  while  the 
oyster  feeds  with  its  beard.  The 
oysters  would  starve  to  death  if  they 
had  to  wait  as  long  as  little  boys  and 
girls  do  for  their  beards  to  grow;  but 
fortunately  they  have  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort,  although,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  oyster's  beard  is  hardly  more  per- 
ceptible than  that  of  the  smooth-faced 
little  boy  or  girl  in  the  world. 

The  jelly-fish  hasn't  any  teeth,  but 
uses  himself  just  as  if  he  were  a  piece 
of  paper  when  he  is  hungry,  getting 
his  food,  and  then  wrapping  himself 
about  it.  The  starfish,  on  the  con- 
trary, turns  himself  inside  out  and 
wraps  his  food  around  him,  and  stays 
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that  way  until  he  has  had  enough. 
The  prongs  of  the  starfish  look  like 
teeth,  but  in  reality  they  are  not, 
being  nothing  but  ornaments  to  his 
person. — Ex. 


A  full  cider  barrel  should  be  on 
every  farm,  provided  the  cider  is  of 
the  right  age  and  called  vinegar. 

Apples  are  nature's  best  tonic  and 
regulator.  They  are  the  physician's 
worst  enemy. 


Soil  which  is  very  dry  does  not  ab- 
sorb water  so  readily  as  does  moist 
soil. 
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"The  Makings" 
'of  the  Panama  Canal 


Buir*  Durham  in  fresh,  fragrant, 
hand-made  cigarettes  has  proved  a  constant  source 
of  comfort  and  inspiration  to  the  army  of  tireless 
workers  in  the  Canal  zone.  Keen -eyed  sur- 
veyors, resourceful  engineers,  sturdy  section- 
bosses,  bronzed  army  officers,  all  "roll  their  own" 
in  the  stress  of  work  under  a  tropic  sun,  or  in 
the  balmy,  restful  evenings  under  the  stars  in 
Panama  City  and  Colon. 

Whenever  men  go  forth  to  do  men's  work 
in  the  rough  corners  of  the  world,  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilization  they  leave  behind  them; 
but  one  luxury,  the  most  satisfying  of  all,  they  carry 
with  them — 

OeNUINC 

"Bull'  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

(Enough  for  forty  hand-made  cigarettes  in  each  5c  sack) 

From  Panama  to  Klondike,  from  Broadway 
to  Manila,  pure,  ripe,  mellow,  "Bull"  Durham 
tobacco  is  smoked  by  more  millions  of  men  than 
all  other  high-grade  tobaccos  combined.  The  fra- 
grant aroma  and  satisfying  flavor  of  "  Bull "  Dtir- 
hara  hand- made  cigarettes  are  a  secret  of  the 
manufacturers.  You  can  get  this  unique  feattire 
in  no  other  tobacco. 

An  Illustrated  PDPP 
Booklet,  show-   ■  ^ 
ing  how  to  "Roll  Your  Own," 
and  a  Book  of  cigarette  pa- 
pers, will  both  be  mailed, /rce,  to 
any  address  in  U .  S.  on  postal  re- 
quest. Address  "Bull"  Durham, 
Durham,  N.  C,  Room  llOa 


Adt  for  FREE 
look  ofpapcn" 
withtachSc  tade 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


UUllinUui 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


'So.  4223 — lyadleii'  Kimono.  Sizes  32, 
36,  40  and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires 
5%  yards  36-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

No.  4726 — Men's  Overalls.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  chest 
measure.  Size  36  chest  requires  3% 
yards  36-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  5723 — Girls'  Dress.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  high  neck  perforated  in 
front  for  square  neclc,  long  one-piece 
sleeves  perforated  tor  short  sleeves, 
attached  five-gored  skirt.  Closing  to 
left  of  center-front  under  plait.  Sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires 3%  yards  30-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents.  Braiding  design  No. 
11151;  transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 

No,  5735 — Ladies'  Waist  with  Japa- 
nese Collar.  Long  one-piece  raglan 
sleeves  perforated  for  short  sleeves; 
adjustable  shield  having  high,  round 
or  square  neck.  May  be  made  with  or 
without  trimming  piece.  No  lining. 
Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust. 
Size  36  requires  2  yards  44-inch  mate- 
rial, with  %  yard  IS-inch  lace  for 
shield  and  standing  collar.  Price,  15 
cents.  Scallop  No.  11747;  transfer  pat- 
tern, containing  4  different  sized  scal- 
lops and  1  yard  of  each  size,  15  cents. 

No.  4441— Ladies'  Corset  Cover.  Sizes 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  bust. 
Size  36  requires  1%  yards  36-inch  mate- 
rial. Price,  10  cents.  Embroidery  de- 
sign No.  11730.  Transfer  pattern,  15 
cents. 

No.  5733 — Boys'  Dombey  Suit.  Con- 
sisting of  a  blouse  to  be  slipped  on 
over  the  head  and  having  long  or  short 
sleeves;  also  side-closing  trousers. 
Lower  side  edges  of  blouse  and  trou- 
sers in  either  of  two  outlines.  Sizes 
3,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  6  re- 
quires 3%  yards  27-inch  material,  with 
%  yard  18-inch  contrasting  material 
for  collar.     Price,  10  cents. 

No.  .5742 — Infants'  Set.  Consisting  of 
a  yoke  dress  closing  in  back  and 
having  long  one-piece  sleeves  perfor- 
ated for  short  sleeves.     Long  kimono 


with  long  one-piece  raglan  sleeves,  per- 
forated for  short  sacque  and  short 
sleeves.  Yoke  cape  with  hood  and 
with  or  without  ruffle.  One  size.  Re- 
quires 2  yards  36-inch  material  for 
dress;  1%  yards  36-inch  for  long 
kimono;  %  yard  36-inch  for  sacque; 
2%  yards  33-inch  for  cape.  Price,  15 
cents. 

No.  5744 — Ladles'  Russian  Tonic 
Skirt.  Two-piece,  with  high  waistline 
and  in  regulation  or  shorter  length. 
Having  inserted  plaited  section  at 
lower  edge  between  gores  and  may  be 
made  straight  or  rounded  in  front  at 
lower  edge.  Two-piece  gathered  tunic. 
Closing  to  left  of  center-front  under 
tunic.  Width  around  lower  edge  about 
1%  yards.  Sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  waist.  Size  26  requires  5% 
yards  36-inch  material;  or,  if  upper 
part  of  back  gore  be  made  of  lining, 
size  26  will  require  4%  yards  36-inch 
material,  with  %  yard  27-inch  lining. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  rMOS — Ladies'  Night  Gown.  To  be 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  Having  long 
one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for  short 
sleeves.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes — 
for  32,  36,  40,  44  and  48  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards 
36-inch  material,  or  the  same  quan- 
tity of  45-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents.  Embroidery  design  No.  11808. 
Transfer  pattern,  15  cents.  Scallop  No. 
11659 — '4  inch  deep  and  %  inch  wide. 
Transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 

No.  5116 — Child's  Bathine  Salt.  Hav- 
ing long  one-piece  sleeves  perforated 
for  cap-sleeves  and  high  or  square 
neck.  Sizes  2,  3,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yards  30-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

No.  4820 — Men's  Honse  Coat.  With 
front  and  collar  in  one  piece  and  two- 
seam  sleeves.  Lower  part  of  front  in 
square  or  rounded  outlines.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  chest 
measure.  Size  36  requires  2  yards  36- 
inch  material  with  1%  yards  27-inch 
contrasting  material  for  facing.  Price 
15  cents. 


FLOOR  POLISH 

Hard  wood  is  the  best  to  polish, 
but  good  results  may  be  obtained 
from  any  ordinary  floor.  Tighten  all 
loose  boards.  Clean  and  dry  thor- 
oughly and  fill  the  cracks  with  putty. 

To  linseed  oil  add  a  little  amber 
and  sienna  and  apply  with  a  clean 
paint  brush.    Let  dry  over  night. 

To  a  pound  of  beeswax  add  a  pint 
of  turpentine.  Mix  away  from  any 
fire  or  heat.  Apply  to  the  floor  with 
a  woolen  cloth.  Rub  into  the  wood 
with  a  stiff  brush.  For  the  last  rub- 
bing use  a  soft  brush.  Dry  a  day 
and  add  another  coat.  Let  dry  an 
additional  day  before  using. 

Age  and  good  care  increase  the 
beauty  of  this  floor. — MRS.  J.  L. 
BEVERS,  Oleta,  Cal. 


MENDING  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

Trim  the  edges  neatly,  matciiing 
the  figures.  If  the  material  is  worn 
thin  apply  a  patch  to  the  under  side, 
to  which  has  been  applied  a  thin, 
smooth  flour  paste;  press  down  the 
patch  and  apply  a  hot  iron.  This 
cooks  the  paste  and  the  repairing 
cannot  be  detached  or  removed. — 
MRS.  J.  L.  BEVERS,  Oleta,  Cal. 


Some  men  are  born  fools,  while 
others  wear  fancy  checked  trousers. 


WASTED  EFFORT. 

A  clKirmiiig  socie.y  girl  had  spent 
the  entire  summer  in  trying  to  ele- 
vate the  simple  country  people  with 
whom  she  was  boarding.  When  she 
was  about  to  leave  she  said: 

"Goodby.  Mr.  Ingcrsoll.  I  hope  my 
visit  here  hasn't  been  entirely  without 
good  results." 

"Sartin  not,"  replied  the  old  farmer. 
"You've  learnt  a  heap  since  you  first 
come;  but,  by  heck,  you  was  about  the 
greenest  one  we  ever  had  on  our 
hands." — National  Monthly. 


TO     REMOVE     DOWN  FROM 
DUCK 

After  taking  off  feathers  and  all 
the  down  you  can,  pour  melted  para- 
ffine  over  fhe  duck,  allow  to  harden; 
then  remove  the  parafnne  and  your 
duck  will  be  nice  and  clean. 

When  buying  corsets  get  an  extra 
pair  of  laces.  The  extra  pair  can 
be  used  in  sash  curtains  and  boy's 
blouse  waists.  As  they  come  with 
tinned  ends  no  bobl)inet  or  pins  are 
needed  to  run  them  through. — MRS 
J.  J.  HALL  JR..  \.-i.).n. 

The  world  seldom  thinks  well  of  a 
man  who  does  not  think  well  of  him- 
self. 


Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


erOSOneJ  cheap,  fuel 


Do  you  realize  the  convenience  and  economy  of  the 
modern  oil  stove?  The  fuel  —  kerosene  —  is  the 
cheapest  you  can  get — clean,  safe,  easy  to  handle.  The 
stove  has  been  perfected  until  it  is  as  good  as  a  wood 
or  coal  range  for  any  kind  of  cooking.  The 

_    New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

will  cook  a  quick,  light  breakfast  for  you,  or  it  will 
cook  a  big  dinner  with  roast  and  bread  and  pastry. 
The  New  Perfection  doesn't  overheat  the  kitchen. 
It  doesn't  smoke  or  taint  the  food.    Think  of  the 
comfort  of  summer  cooking  in  a 
cool  kitchen.    No  wood  or  coal  to  ("^^ 
lug ;    no  ashes  to   dirty  up 
the  house.  Why  not  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  New 
Perfection. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(California) 


FOR 

BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PKARL  OIL 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev. ;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 
Main  Office,  Post  st.  and  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


I 


J 


Address  all  pattern  orders  to  Hoasehold  Department,  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearot  Bids.*  San  Praneixca,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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The  Bird  That  Told  Its  Name 


By  Martha  Burr  Banks. - 


ill,  dear!"  Phoebe  sighed,  as  she 
cd  slowly  home  from  school  one 

"All  the  other  children  in  our 
e  have  the  names  of  more  rare 
^  than  I  have.  I  wish  I  could 
a  strange  bird  to-day!  Wouldn't 

fun  to  tell  Miss  Abbott  about  it 
lorrow?" 

i^t  then  Phoebe  turned  into  a 
Hand  path  tliat  would  take  her 
I  short  cut  to  her  home,  and — as 
light  hapoen  in  a  fairy  story — in 
Id  apple  tree,  she  saw  a  bird  that 
did  not  know  at  all. 
Why,  it  really  is  an  unusual  bird, 

1  sure,"  thought   Phoebe,  delight- 

i\.  "Let  me  see!  It  has  a  brown 
,  and  it  wears  a  brown  hood,  and 
a  kind  of  white  apron  trimmed 

iiig  the    sides    with   browny  red. 

cll,  Mr.  Bird,  who  are  you?"  she 

.ed. 

To-whee!"   chirped   the  bird. 
To-whit,    to-whit,    to-whec!"  said 
oebe.  laughing.     "But  I'd  like  to 
o\v  who  you  are." 
To-whee!"   answered   the  bird  in 
ilaintive  voice. 

ou  said  that  before,"  and  Phoebe 

lied  again.     "That  must  be  the 
song  you  know.    But  I  mean, 

;  kind  of  a  bird  are  you?" 

"o-whee!     To-whee!"  called  the 
wistfully. 

hat  evening,  at  the  supper  table, 
•  icbe  described  the  bird  that  she 
1  seen,  and  asked  if  any  one  could 
1  her  its  name. 

■  T  should  say  that  it  was  a  robin," 
T  fatlier  said. 

Oil,  no,  father,"  Phoebe  said.  "I 
aw  robins  by  heart." 
['Perhaps  it  was  a  bluebird,"  guessed 
Imebe's  mother.   "Bluebirds  have  red 

ists." 

Hut  bluebirds  are  blue,"  Phoebe 

1  ired. 

That's  strange,"  put  in  Phoebe's 
brother.    "But  it  sounds  to  me 
iiething  li'ce  a  swallow." 


"It  didn't  have  a  swallow  tail," 
Phoebe  sighed,  patiently. 

"Of  course  not,  with  a  red  waist- 
coat," murmured  the  big  brother. 

"It  was  probably  some  kind  of  a 
sparrow,"  Phoebe's  big  sister  said. 
She  thought  every  bird  was  a  spar- 
row. 

"It  was  too  big  for  a  sparrov,"  re- 
turned Phoebe,  "and  sparrows  sing 
up-an-down  songs,  and  don't  say  two 
words  over  and  over." 

The  next  morning  Phoebe  went 
early  to  school  to  sec  whether  Miss 
Abbott  knew  anything  about  her 
strange  bird.  "It  was  a  ground-robin 
or  a  chewink,  I  think,"  said  Miss 
Abbott. 

"Oh,  no.  Miss  Abbott!"'  cried 
Phoebe,  almost  in  despair  of  finding 
anybody  who  could  understand  just 
how  her  bird  looked.  "There  is  a 
chewink  on  our  bird  chart,  you  know, 
and  he  is  black  and  white,  and  much 
redder  on  the  sides." 

"But  your  friend  was  Mrs.  Chewink, 
and  she  told  you  her  name  herself." 

"But  she  didn't  say  'chewink,'  "  said 
Phoebe,  "but  'to-whec'!" 

"That  is  another  of  her  names,"  re- 
plied Miss  Abbott.  "She  was  Mrs. 
Ground-Robin,  Mrs.  Chewink,  or  Mrs. 
Towhee." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  with  a 
long  sigh  of  relief.  "Well,  I've  found 
out  who  she  is  at  last.  Wasn't  it 
funny  that  I  was  going  round  asking 
everybody  what  her  name  was,  when 
she  was  telling  me  all  the  time?  May 
I  put  Mother  Towhee  on  my  list?" 

"Surely,  Phoebe, "  answered  Miss 
Abbott,  "and  the  other  children  will 
be  glad  to  hear  about  her.  Find  her 
picture  in  one  of  our  bird  books,  and 
have  it  ready  to  show  them." 

.\t  the  supper  table  that  night 
Phoebe  exclaimed,  suddenly:  "I've 
found  the  name  of  my  bird!  She 
was  Mrs.  Ground-Robin,  Chewink,  To- 
whee, and  she  told  me  her  name  when 
I  .isked  it!" — National  Humane  Jour- 
nal. 


right  over  the  waving  tail. 

Up  in  the  canoe  the  white  man  holds 
his  breath.  What  if  the  shark  wakes! 
Ugh!  Slowly  a  black  hand  and  arm 
are  stretched  out  and,  starting  from 
behind  the  great  pectoral  fin,  com- 
mences to  stroke  the  sea-tiger.  There 
is  just  the  faintest  movement  of  the 
body  and  the  tail  sways  a  little  more 
rapidly.  Again  he  is  stroked,  and  dur- 
ing the  operation  the  slipknot  of  the 
rope  is  left  hanging  loosely  near  the 
spread  of  the  tail. 

Then  quietly  the  native  comes  to 
the  surface,  and  one  breathes  freely 
again.  The  great  sail  is  set.  The 
steerman  takes  his  place  on  the  "out- 
rigger," and  the  diver  in  the  bow, 
with  a  yell  off  "lula,"  pulls  hard  on 
the  rope. 

The  shark  has  been  tickled  and 
caught;  it  is  now  only  a  matter  of 
towing  him  to  the  beach  and  telling 
the  tale  to  your  pals  in  the  "club"  at 
home. 


IHOME-MADE  DISHWASHER. 

'Xot  being  able  to  find  a  satisfactory 
washer  at  small  price,  we  experi- 
lUed  and  finally  found  at  a  depart- 
it  store  a  large  size  wire  basket 
frying  croquettes  which   cost  40 
i  s  and  a  long-handled  bristle  brush 
15  cents.    Having  the  dishes  care- 
y  scraped  and  rinsed,  the  two  dish- 
s  two-thirds  full  of  very  hot  water 
1  a  liberal  supply  of  soap  in  the 
lulling  water,  the  method  is  as  fol- 
ws: 

riace  the  wire  basket  in  the  wash- 
pan  and  wash  each  plate,  say,  with 
brush  as  it  goes  into  the  water 
1  basket;  continue  till  all  the  dishes 
1  a  size  are  washed  and  in  the  basket; 
t  the  basket  containing  the  dishes 
'  of  the  -water  by  the  handle,  tip  a 
Ic  to  drain;  put  all  in  the  rinsing 
ter  for  a  moment;  lift  by  the  han- 
,  tip  to  drain  a  second;  then  place 

dishes  on  the  dish  drainer. 
If  plenty  of  soap  has  been  used  in 
wash  water  and  the  water  in  both 
IS  is  steaming  hot,  the  dishes  will 
in  perfectly   dry   and    recjuire  no 
M>ing  whatever,   except   perhaps  a 
leh  of  the  towel  if  there  happens 
be  a  drop  of  water  on  the  edge  of 
lisli.    The  dishes  must  be  washed 
an,  for  a  greasy  dish  will  not  drain 
11.    It  is  best  to  wipe  the  silver  and 
isses  with  a  towel.    China  having 
corations  in  gilt  will  not  bear  very 
t  water  or  much  soap  and  should 
be  washed  as  described. 


TO  REMOVE  FLYPAPER 

If  any  one  should  get  into  sticky 
flypaper  with  hands  or  clothing,  or 
should  children  get  it  into  their  hair, 
just  clean  it  out  with  lard  and  then 
remove  the  lard  with  soap  and  water. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  easily  it 
can  be  removed  in  this  way  — M  E 
STOKES,  Santa  Cruz.  '  ' 


A  Cake 
for  12c 
Baked  in  a 


Mix  14  cup  tugat 
and  K  cup  butter. 
Add  I  beaten  eg?. 
Mix  and  sift  1  %  cups 
flour  and  2  tea- 
spoons baking  pow- 
der. Add  alternately 
with  14  cup  milk  to 
first  mixture.  Bake 
30  minutes. 


"  Wear  -  Ever  " 

ALUMINUM  CAKE  PAN 

"Wear-Ever"  Aluminum  Cake  Pans  bake  good 
cakes  because  they  bake  quickly  and  evenly  on  all 
sides  at  once. 

"Wear-Ever"  Utensils  are  solid  metal — cannot 
chip— cannot  rust— -pure  and»safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Send  for  Our  new  folder,    'Delicious  Cah  Recipes'"'' 
mailed  free  upon  request. 


WANTED  :  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 

-   1  Ever"  specialties.   Only  those  who  can 

furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


Tlie  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Deiit.   03.   New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  "\Vear-Ever"  Stcwpan.  tlnclos- 
edis  20c  in  stamps— money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

Name  

Address  


ro 


CLEAN     GILT  PICTURE 
FRAMES 

To  one  pin.  of  water  add  enough 
iilphur  flour  to  give  it  a  color  and 
(Id  to  thi.s  a  few  onions,  boil  and 
train,  then  wash  the  frames  with  a 

^ofL  cloth;  when  dry  it  will  be  like 
rw.— MRS.  G.  N.  CROSWELL, 
ugamonga. 


TICKLI^^G  SHARKS 

Tickling  trout  is  a  pleasant  pastime 
in  British  streams,  but  tickling  sharks 
as  practiced  by  the  natives  in  the 
West  Indies  is  decidedly  a  nervous 
sort  of  a  sport. 

Nevertheless,  the  native  likes  noth- 
ing better  than  to  demonstrate  his 
prowess  to  the  European.  A  corres- 
pondent gives  us  a  splendid  word- 
picture  of  this  so-called  sport. 

On  the  blue  surface,  he  says,  a 
native  canoe  skims  along,  "leg  o'  mut- 
ton" sail  drawing  to  the  liglit  breeze. 

The  native  in  the  bow  inspires  con- 
fidence, for  he  is  the  most  uncon- 
cerned person  imaginable.  He's  out 
for  business  and  the  attendant  dollars, 
and  the  only  object  that  he  has  eyes 
for  is  the  shark's  tail,  sticking  out  of 
the  reef.  Presently  he  sights  one,  sig- 
nals to  the  steerman,  and  the  canoe 
is  "luffed."  The  "outrigger"  takes  the 
water,  the  great  sail  is  lashed  to  the 
mast,  and  the  catamaran  lies  like  a 
pair  of  logs  on  the  calm  blue  surface. 

Peering  into  the  clear  water  where 
one  sees  with  ease  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  fathoms,  far  down  amid  the  sea 
ferns  and  coral  cups,  is  the  long,  lithe 
tail  of  a  shark,  and  a  Iiuge  pectoral  fin, 
that  sways  continually,  with  a  side- 
ways motion,  and  sends  up  tiny  cir- 
cling ripples  to  the  surface. 

The  native  diver  picks  up  a  coil  of 
cocoanut  fiber  rope,  with  a  noose  of 
the  "slipknot"  already  tied,  places  a 
knife  in  his  teeth,  and  quickly  slips 
into  the  water. 

There  is  no  diving,  no  splash,  for 
the  least  disturbance  would  alarm  the 
shark  and  the  tickling  performance  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  It  is  a  won- 
derful feat  in  the  art  of  aquatics  this 
that  we  are  watching.  The  native 
keeps  close  to  the  reef  and  pulls  him- 
self gently  down  through  the  water 
by  means  of  sea  growth,  until  he  is 


FOURTH  printing  of 
the  joyous  story 

SUNSHINE 
JANE 

By  ANNE  WARNER 
Author  of  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary,"  etc. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  you're  a  Grouch  or  a 
Sunshiner,  you  will  want  to  become  acquainted  with  'Sun- 
shine Jane'  " — Boston  Globe. 

Jane  Is  a  Joyous  Ray  of  Sunshine 

Frontispiece.  287  pp.  $1 .00  net;  by  mail  $1 .09 

Boston:   LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers 


WANTED 

Names  and  addresses  of  farmers  who 
can  or  want  to  ship,  eggs,  butter,  poul 
try,  fruit,  etc.,  by  Parcel  Post,  direct 
from  farm  to  consumers  living  in  San 
Francisco  and  Bay  Cities.  Write,  stat- 
ing what  you  have  to  sell  and  giving 
full  address, 

Box  654 

Care  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What  Silk  Worms  Will  Do 


-By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Murphy 


(Great  interest  has  developed  in 
what  was  said  of  silk  culture  for 
California  in  our  April  and  May  is- 
sues and  we  feel  that  the  following 
parts  of  an  address  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Murphy  of  San  I'rancisco,  president 
of  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society 
of  California,  before  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity Farm  School,  will  be  highly 
appreciated,  giving  as  it  does  definite 
facts  on  methods  of  production  and 
financial  returns.  This  society  has 
given  great  study  to  silk  culture  for 
California  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  industry  at  Rutherford, 
Napa  county.  Unfortunately  space 
permits  only  a  partial  use  of  Mrs. 
Murphy's   address. — Editor.) 

A  Home  Industry. 

In  all  countries  where  the  silk  in- 
dustry flourishes  the  work  is  mostly 
done  by  women  and  children,  it  being 
essentially  a  home  industry.  The 
worm  is  the  product  of  a  tiny  egg, 
laid  by  an  insect  known  as  the  silk 
moth;  one  ounce  of  these  eggs  will 
produce  from  35.000  to  40,000  worms. 
One  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce  16  to 
22  pounds  of  silk  according  to  the 
care  in  feeding  the  silk  worms,  the 
better  the  food  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity the  better  the  silk  will  be.  The 
latest  quotation  from  the  Italian  silk 
market  is  from  $4.70  to  $5.20  a  pound. 

We  will  now  estimate  what  the 
cost  would  be  in  raising  32  pounds 
of  silk  at  the  lowest  figure. 

Two  ounces  of  eggs,  the  finest 
procurable,  the  labor  and  the 
leaves  provided  by  home  indus- 
try  $  5.00 

The  reeling,  »1.25  a  lb   40.00 

I  45.00 

Silk,  32  lbs.  at  $4.70  a  lb  $150.40 

Eggs  and  reeling   45.00 

Profit  $115.40 

Say  incidentals  $15;  profit  $100.00 

At  the  highest  price,  profit  ..$150.00 

One  woman  and  a  boy  could  raise 
this  silk  in  about  six  weeks.  If  there 
are  plenty  of  leaves  to  feed  the 
worms  the  work  could  be  continued 
to  September,  or  as  long  as  the 
leaves  flourish. 

Methods  Required. 

They  are  easily  raised;  the  failures 
in  silk  culture  almost  always  result 
from  improperly  caring  for  these 
worms.  Sanitary  surroundings,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  an  even  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees,  and  perfect  clean- 
liness are  absolutely  essential;  and 
above  all  an  abundant  supply  of  mul- 
berry leaves,  their  natural  food.  The 
worms  can  be  fed  on  other  foods, 
such  as  lettuce,  fig  and  graps  leaves, 
elm,  oak,  viper  grass,  and  other 
kinds  of  vegetables,  but  the  results 
will  be  most  unsatisfactory.  For  hun- 
dreds of  j'ears,  experiments  have 
been  made  in  feeding  worms  on 
these  various  foods  by  breeders  in 
every  country  where  silk  culture  has 
been  carried  on,  but  it  is  now  con- 
ceded by  all  authorities  that  to  se- 
cure the  best  and  strongest  fiber, 
the  mulberry  leaf  yields  the  only  re- 
liable elements  as  a  food  for  the 
production  of  silk.  It  is  said  that 
no  other  insect  will  eat  the  mulberry 
leaf;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  tree  and 
the  insect  were  created  for  each 
other. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  undertak/s  the  raising  of  silk 
worms  until  there  is  an  abundance 
of  the  mulberry  leaves  ready  to  feed 
them.  Every  authority  I  have  read 
is  emphatic  on  this  point.  During 
1908  the  French  Government  made 
exhaustive  experiments  in  raising 
worms  on  the  osage  leaf  so  much 
lauded  as  a  food,  the  result  being 
that  the  crops  fell  off  25  per  cent. 
Life  of  the  Insect. 

When  the  worm  emerges  from  its 
shell  it  measures  about  the  eighth 


of  an  inch,  and  in  mediately  wanders 
around  in  search  of  food.  The  leaves 
are  cut  as  line  as  possible  for  its 
first  meals:  in  about  four  days  it 
lapses  into  a  sleep,  which  lasts  24 
hours.  During  tliis  time  it  sheds  its 
skin  and  wakes  up  ready  for  business 
with  a  new  coat  on.  This  process  is 
repeated  four  times  more,  between 
each  sleep  it  eats  voraciously  and 
grows  rapidly.  After  it  has  matured, 
which  takes  from  22  to  30  days,  it  is 
then  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon. 

In  my  reading  on  this  subject  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  state- 
ment found  in  the  older  histories 
that  the  matured  woi;ms  mesaure 
from  81-2  inches  to  3  inches;  modern 
writers  invariably  give  from  3^2  to 
4  inches,  demonstrating  what  eu- 
genics can  do  for  even  a  worm.  By 
persisting  in  following  this  practice 
of  selection  and  training  the  worms 
into  a  preference  for  alfalfa  as  a 
food  which  I  have  read  is  being  ad- 
vocated, who  knows  what  the  future 
of  the  silk  industry  might  become 
in  our  glorious  climate  which  is  so 
favorable  in  every  other  particular 
to  silk  culture. 

When  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon  it 
suspends  itself  to  some  adjacent  sup- 
port by  throwing  out  its  silken 
threads  thereon;  getting  busy  it 
finishes  the  cocoon  in  two  or  three 
days;  during  this  time  it  has  again 
been  metamorphosed  and  will  emerge 
as  a  beautiful  silver  gray  moth,  but 
in  doing  this  cuts  through  the  silk 
which  is  left  in  the  cocoon  in  such 
short  lengths  as  to  be  useless. 

Up  to  this  point  the  little  creature 
has  followed  the  law  of  its  nature, 
but  if  we  are  to  profit  by  its  work  we 
must  prevent  it  from  coming  out  of 
the  cocoon.  This  is  done  by  stifling 
the  worm  over  steam  or  baking  it  in 
a  moderate  oven,  a  ver}-  delicate 
process,  or  the  silk  would  be  ruined. 
The  largest  cocoons  are  selectcii  for 
mating.  The  sexes  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished. Nature  in  this  creation 
reversing  her  general  order,  the  male 
being  the  smaller  and  formed  with 
a  sloping  center,  resembling  a  waist 
line.  Two  or  three  days  after  mating 
both  male  and  female  die,  the  female, 
haying  laid  from  300  to  500  eggs, 
dying  first.  The  whole  cycle  of  its 
life  is  from  25  to  36  days. 

Work  m  California. 
Cocoons  are  now  being  raised  at 
St.  Joseph's  Agricultural  Institute, 
Napa  county.  F'or  this  purpose  all 
the  land  needed  for  the(  mulberry 
trees  and  a  large  building  specially 
adapted  for  the  work  is  at  our  ser- 
vice. This  non-sectarian  institution 
is  an  annex  of  the  Youths'  Directory 
of  San  Francisco,  where  homeless 
boys  are  sheltered  and  educated  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  older 
boys,  from  14  to'  21,  are  sent  to  this 
Agricultural  Institute  and  are  trained 
in  tlie  scientific  farming;  sericulture 
being  now  added  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  L.  S.  C.  So- 
ciety, the  Rev.  Father  D.  O.  Crow- 
ley co-operating,  without  any  charge 
to  the  society  vv'hatever. 

Securing  from  France  and  Italy 
the  best  eggs  developed,  perfect 
cocoons  have  been  spun,  our  super- 
intendent, a  Swiss-Italian,  a  master 
of  the  art,  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  finer  specimens.  The  work  has 
been  done  by  this  one  man  and  the 
help  of  two  boys  to  gather  the  leaves. 
The  hatching  of  the  eggs  was  started 
the  first  week  in  April. 

A  visit  to  this  establishment  is  the 
most  convincing  demonstration  of 
what  silk  culture  may  become  in 
California.  Visitors  are  welcomed  at 
any  time,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
who  are  interested  and  desirous  of 
seeing  this  great  industrj'  succeed 
will  avail  yourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  worms  at  work  in 
every  stage  of  its  existence;  it  will 


repay  you,  for  it  is  really  a  wonder- 
ful exhibit. 

In  this  age  of  commercialism,  the 
problem  is  asked  of  every  industrial 
enterprise,  does  it  pay?  These 
questions  cannot  be  answered  at 
present,  but  judging  from  our  suc- 
cess so  far  in  raising  the  worms  with 
so  little  trouble,  it  must  pay,  and 
pay  well  when  our  people  know  how. 

The  basis  of  silk  culture  is  the 
mulberry  tree.  The  very  first  step, 
therefore,  is  to  pl.mt  these  trees 
everywhere  throughout  the  State 
that  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  the  worms,  not  only  around  the 
home  but  in  every  vacant  corner  of 
the  farm,  along  the  highways  as 
hedges  and  shade  trees:  on  river 
banks  and  the  foothills  that  are  now 
uncultivated. 


LET  THE   CLOCK  HELP  YOU 

I  think  the  work  is  easily  done  by 
timing  yourself  in  whatever  you  do 
and  see  how  neat,  clean  and  quick 
you  can  do  your  work  by  looking  at 
the  clock. 

Give  yourself  a  certain  length  of 
time,  say  a  half  hour,  to  do  dishes 
and  such  a  length  of  time  for  each 
room  as  they  come  in  order;  see  how 
quick  it  takes  all  other  duties  off  your 
mind,  and  it  will  surprise  you  to  see 
how  quick  your  hands,  feet  and  mind 
is  working.    It  saves  many  thousand 


steps,  for  your  mind  is  on  just  wh.u 
you  are  doing. 

1  find  it  gives  you  hours  of  rest, 
where  before  1  took  my  time  in  doing 
things  and  found  that  1  was  working 
all  the  time. 

Start  the  girls  out  the  same  way 
and  see  how  quick  it  teaches  them  to 
be  quick,  and  you  will  laugh  to  see 
how  they  hurry  to  beat  the  time 
through.— MRS.  J.  P.  ANDERSO' 
Gridley. 

EASY  HAIR  WASH 

Ladies,  if  you  wish  to  wash  the 
hair  quickly  and   without  danger  ol 
catching  a  cold  and  at  the  same  time 
make   it    fluffy   and   light,   dip  youi 
fingers  in  gasoline  and  rub  it  thor- 
c  ughly    through    the    hair.      It  will 
evaporate  about  as  quick  as  you  put 
it  on  and  carry  away  all  the  diiM 
dirt  and   oil,  leaving  the   hair  cl< 
and  fluffy.  This  wash  should  be  gi\i 
in  the  open  air  and  not  near  a  fire 
for  there  is  danger  of  an  explosion 
It  is  not  advisable  to  give  this  wa^ 
any  oftener  than  six  weeks,  as  it 
not  necessary.     A  little  toilet  wat 
ran  be  put  on  the  hair  afterward 
counteract  any  odor  of  gasoline  t! 
might  remain.    This  is  convenient  t 
men  and  women  who  haven't  accc 
to   soap  and   water,  and  only  co 
5    cents    for    gasoline.     This  is 
tested  receipt.— MRS.  CHARLES  : 
JONES,  Soledad. 


FOR  POWER- 


RED  CROWr^ 

THE  GASOLINE  OF  QUALITY 

There  is  gasoline  and  gasoline.  As  a  discriminating 
purchaser  you  arc  not  concerned  with  what  your  feasolinc 
costs  per  gallon — but  you  are  very  much  concerned  with 
what  it  costs  per  mile.  It  is  this  consideration  that  will 
lead  you,  like  thousands  of  other  motorists,  to  use  Red 
Crown.  It  i«  quick  acting — uniform — reliable.  Thero  is 
power  in  every  drop. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all  dealers  handling 
Red  Crown  Gasoline.  Watch  for  the  Sign  or  ask  our  near- 
est agency  about  delivery  in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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EXPERT 
SERVICE 

Is  given  to  subscribers  of 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

In  the  Department  of 

Answers  to  Farm  Problems 


Turn  to  pages  14  and  15  of  this  issue  and  see 
for  yourself  the  splendid  practical  value  of  this 
feature  of  Orchard  and  Farm.  Subscribers  will 
often  find  a  single  answer  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price. 

Each  question,  whether  it  be  on  livestock,  fruit 
growing,  soil  handling,  mechanical  (|uestions  or 
household  problems  is  given  careful  expert  atten- 
tion and  the  meat  of  the  question  is  boiled  down 
and  printed  for  all  our  readers.  No  more  valuable 
source  of  information  exists  for  California  farmers 
than  this  Expert  Service  Department  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

Use  this  service  in  your  daily  w(irk  and  if 
you  have  questions  to  ask  put  ihem  up  to  us. 


ORCHARD 

oTTd  F="  A  R  M 

KSTAML.I8MED  1660 

I  RRIGA.TION 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 


MADE  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  GROW  THINGS. 


CXrbo 

Flexible  Fence  Posts 

prove  their  "stoel"  under  all  conditions  — 
make  farms  better  lookinir— save  fence  repair 
expense — reduce  stock  insurance. 

Every  dollar  spent  replacing  rotten  wooden 
posts  with  Carbo  Steel  Fosta— just  that  much 
money  saved.  Carbo  Posts  are  permanent  — 
won't  burn,  break  or  bend.  Never  need  re- 
pairs. Once  set— they  last  forever  Nothing  can 
damage  them.  Resist  stampedes  of  wildest  bull 
or  sow.   Guaranteed  fire,  frost.  lightning  proof. 

Eurnine  fence  lines  will  bo  compulsory  in  a  few  years 
Do  it  now  with  Carbo  posts.  Our  stiff  end,  Etiff  corner. 
flL-xibIc  lino  posts  make  ideal  posts  for  all  fencing. 

Writ*  for  Post  Facts  and  quantity  prices  on  yard  and 
field  posta.  Stat«  your  Deeds  and  ask  for  Proposition  L. 
CARBO  Smi  POST  CO..  2004  ■aa<-Mellany  BU9.,  CHICAGO 


Los  Angele'i  Branch.         N.  Soto  Street, 


Carbo  Steel  Posts,  ander  test,  were  sprung 
30  ins,  nnder  a  500-lb.  puJI.  Held  two  min- 
utes, then  with  pull  released,  they  sprang 
back  into  perfect  alignment,  absolateiy  on- 
injured.  Nodangerof  Carbo  Posts  breaking 
for  they  are  not  only  wonderfully  flexible, 
but  in  addition  act  in  ground  direct  u'ith- 
out  concrete  and  can't  break  off  at  surface. 

Prices  35c  up.      Discounts  on 
quantity  lots. 


RAVENSWOOD  HERD  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

ESTARMSHICn  ISSO 
Herd  INiimberN  14(»  Well-nreil  s<-i>«ch  Aniiual.s  Henileil  by  Marens'o's  Choice 
353873,  Assisted  liy  Wood  Rale  Stamp,  a  Son  of  Imp.  Clara  53. 
CHAS.    E.    I,EO\'\lt5)    &    SON,  Proprietors. 
ED    PATTEHSOX,  :>lnna|!;er. 
Buneetoii,  >liss<iiiri. 


ATTENTION! 
HOMESEEKERS  AND  INVESTORS 

INVESTIGATE 

The  Opportunities  for  the 
Homeseeker  and  Business  Man 
in  the  New  Territory  Along  the 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

 IN  

CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA,  UTAH 

1,500,000 
ACRES  OF  GOOD 
IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS 
AWAITING  SETTLEMENT 


WRITE  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  OUR 

"HOMESEEKERS"  and  "OPPORTUNITIES" 

LISTING   AND  EXi'LICITLY 
DESCRIBING  OPPOHTT'NITI ES  IN 
THIS  NEW  COUNTRY. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RY. 


BODE  K.  SmTH 

ASS'T.   GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT. 


MILLS  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


''Best  Advertising  Paper  in  California" 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

Inclosed  find  remittance  for  my  classified  ad.  Keep  it  running, 
as  I  would  not  miss  ,in  issue. 

Having  great  success,  best  advertising  paper  in  California. 
Yours  for  success, 

J.  SINNOTT. 
Sresno  County. 


Orchard  and  Farm  Classified  Ads  Pay  in  Results 
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IRJiffCATED  FARMS 


Best  in  the  West'' 


Hog  Raising  Should  Bring  Handsome  Profits 
on  Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms 


Over  half  the  pork  products  consumed 
in  California  are  shipped  in  from  the 
East.  The  demand  is  growing  faster 
than  the  supply. 

Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  a^e  located 
east  of  Mt.  Diablo  in  Eastern  Contra 
Costa  County,  60  miles  from  the  mil- 
lion people  who  live   around  San 
Francisco  Bay. 


Complete  irrigation  system,  of  the 
highest  type  of  construction. 

With  the  fertile  soil,  ample  water,  ex- 
cellent climate  and  ready  market, 
Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  give  large 
returns  on  alfalfa,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 
and  dairy,  pork  and  poultry  products. 

Price  $300  an  acre  including  water 
right.    Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

A.  Burness,  Resident  Agent,  Brentwood,  Calif. 


HORTICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE 

VITICULTURE 


eSTABL-ISHE  D  1888 

I  RRICA^TIOIS 


STOCKRAISINO 
POULTRY  AND 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
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50  Cents  a  Year 


Alfalfa  and  Good  Cows  Are  the  Two  Leading  Features  of  Intensive  California  Dairying. 


TlteN 


Automobile 


The  New  SIX— 5-Passenger  $i  90C 
(7-Passenger  $1,450)  1,00«I 


Two  body  styles:    Fi.-C-Passenger  and  Seten- 

Passenger  Touring. 
Wheelbase — 121  inches. 
Long-Stroke  (5-ineh1.  Small-Bore  (3%-inch) 

Motor;  Six  Cylinders,  en  Woe. 
Smokeless,  Nou-Lenking  Lnbrication  STStem. 
Larger  Valve  Openings. 
New,  Exhaust-Silencing  MaffleE. 
Annular  Piston  Rings. 
Cellular  Radiator. 
Lighter  Reciprocating  PartJL 
Crowned  Fenders. 
Lightened  Clutch  Operation. 
1.50  Pounds  Lighter. 
13x2^ -in.  Brakes. 


34x4-in.   (ioolrch  Tires  on  Q.   D.  Demount- 

al>Io  Runs:  Safety  Tre:td  on  l:eir. 
Roomier  Front  and  Rear  (Compartments. 
('ontinuo\is   Aluminum  Footboard. 
Onc-Man  T>pe  Top. 

Built-in  Rain  and  Clear  Vision  Ventilating 
W'iudshield,  .\tl.iclr.ng  Rigidly  to  Top. 

Scientific  Anti-Rumble  Gasoline  Tank  in  Cowl. 

Magnetic.  Xon-Leiking  Gasoline  <Jauge.  the 
only  One  Ap)>roTed  by  Insurance  Under- 
writers 

Full-Floating  Rear  Axle,  Shaft  Locking  Into 

Taper  at  Hub. 
Full  F.quipment  of  l.^  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 
Irreversible  Steering. 

Inter-I.ocking  Ignition  and  Lighting  Switches. 
24  Finishing  Operations  in  Fainting  Bodies 
Studebaker  Blue. 


The  New  FOUR  Roadster  $ 

A  three-seated  roadster  that  actually  seats  tlirtc  ^r^o\^^3  i>crsons 
in  perfert  comfort.  Driver's  seat  set  slightly  forward.  A  special 
top,  bagerage  com)>artmeiit  at  rear,  etc.  Same  gCDcral  specificationa 
as  FOUR  Touring  Car. 
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The  New  FOUR  T 


Two    Body    Styles ;  Five- Passenger  Touring; 

Three-Passenger  Roadster. 
Wheelbase — lOS  inches. 

Long-Stroke  (5-inch).  Small-Bore  (3^4-infh) 
Motor;  Four  Cylinders,  en  Bloc,  Exhaust, 
Manifold  Cast  Separate. 

Smokeless.    Non-Leaking   Lubrication  System. 

Larger  Valve  Openings. 

Pressed  Steel  I'ush-Rodi. 

Annular  Piston  Rings. 

Tubular  Radiator  with  Auxiliary  Water  Tank. 

Crowned  Fendera. 

Special  Dimming  Headlights. 

100  Poaada  Lighter. 

12i2i^-inch  Brakes. 

Hot-Jacketed  Schebler  Carburetor  Bolted  to 

Cylinders. 


ouring  Car  $QQC 

Magnetic.     Non  -  Leaking  " 


Magnetic  . 
Gasoline  Gauge,  the  Only 
One   Alipro^ed   by  Insurance 


ipro^ect    by    insurance  Underwriters, 
nerous  Footroom  in  Both  Compartments. 
3::\-l-inch  (Joodrich  Tires  on  Q.  D.  Demount- 
able Rims;  Safety  Tread  on  Rear.     -       •-  . 
OiieMan  Tviie  Top. 

llii  If  in   Rain   and   Clear   Vision  Ventilating 
Windshield.   Attaching  Rigidly  to  Top. 

Full  Filiating  Reir  Axle.  Shaft  Locking  into 
Taper  at  Hub. 

Full  Equipment  of  13  Timken  Roller  Bearincs. 

Ineversihle  .Steering. 

Flush  Dash  Kquipment. 

Extra  Rim  and  Carrier. 

i;4   Finishing  Operations  in   Painting  Bodies 
Studebaker  Blue. 


s 

Manufactured  Cars  on  Which 
You  Pay  Only  One  Profit 

y  _  Studebaker  dealer  in  jour  nearest  town  now  has  on  hand 

samples  of  the  new  Studebaker  cars — FOUR  and  SIX. 
Go  to  him.    See  the  cars. 

Inspect  them  point  by  point,  and  your  knowledge  of  automobile 
construction  will  impress  upon  you  the  splendid  safety,  strength, 
stability  and  comfort  of  these  cars,  their  fine  finish,  their  gen- 
erous room,  and  their  complete  and  liberal  equipment. 
Through  scientific,  up-to-date  designing  and  motor  refinements, 

these  cars  have  power  in  excess  of  all  requirements. 
Remember,  while  you  are  making  your  inspection  or  taking  your 
demonstration  ride,  that  these  cars  are  manufactured  entirely — 
except  tires,  electrical  equipment  and  a  few  minor  items — by 
Studebaker,  in  Studebaker  plants,  and  that  no  plant  in  the  world 
is  better  equipped. 
Remember  also  that  their  prices  represent  only  one  profit — the 
profit  of  the  legitimate  manufacturer  who  has  eliminated  the 
parts  middleman  from  his  business. 
A  moto  car,  to  the  farmer,  is  an     One  thing  that  adds  excess  value 
economic  necessity ;  not  a  lux- 
ury, as  to  the  city  man. 
It  saves  his  money ;  it  saves  his 
time;  it  helps  him  to  get  high- 
er efficiency  out  of  himself, 
his  men  and  his  land. 
And  it  wipes  out  of  his  family 
forever  the  isolation  and  lone- 
liness that  are  the  dread  of 
many  farmers'  wives,  and  that 
drive  the  boys  and  girls  into 
the  cities  and  towns  early  in 
life. 

Just  as  the  motor  car  is  a  good 

investment,  so  the  Studebaker 

stands  first  in  value  among 

motor  cars  and  we  will  tell 

you  why. 
For  fi.*)   v-ears   Studebaker  has 

studied  the  fanners'  needs,  as 

a  specialist  in  farm  transpor- 
tation, and  the  best  way  to 

supply  them. 
How  well  we  have  succeeded 

you  can  judge  when  you  know 

that  more  than  40  per  cent  of 

Studebaker  cars  are  sold  an- 
nually to  farmers. 
On   Studebaker   cars  you  pay 

only  one  profit,  as  we  have 

said,  and  the  money  we  save 

by  our  complete  and  thorough 

manufacturing  and  huge  pro- 
duction   goes    into    the  cars 

themselves    to    make  them 

better — 

To  make  them  last  longer;  to 
make  them  lighter  yet  strong- 
er; to  make  them  run  farther 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and 
oil  and  on  a  set  of  tires. 


and  life  to  a  Studebaker  car  is 
the  sjjecial  steels  we  use,  made 
to  our  own  specifications  es- 
pecially for  Studebaker  cars. 
Another  is  the  scientific  heat 
treatment  of  vital  parts,  like 
gears,  axles,  axle  shafts,  etc., 
which  makes  them  stronger, 
longer-wearing,  and  permits 
lighter  weight  with  increased 
strength. 
A  third  is  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  our  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, and  the  resulting  per- 
fect fit  and  alignment  of  parts, 
and  perfect  balance  of  the 
motor  and  the  entire  car,  re- 
ducing friction  and  wear  to 
the  very  lowest  point. 
Studebaker  economy,  in  both 
FOUR  and  SIX,  is  known  the 
land  over. 
Studebaker  owners  have  found 
our  cars  peculiarly  free  from 
the  necessity  of  repairs  and 
frequent  adjustment ;  all  parts 
readily  accessible  and  cared 
for  with  the  least  time  and 
effort. 

Ride  in  a  Studebaker  car — 
FOUR  or  SIX. 

Note  how  it  holds  the  road  with- 
out weave  or  side-sway  and 
know  that  this  roadability  is 
the  direct  result  of  Stude- 
baker engineering  and  Stude- 
baker complete  manufactur- 
ing. 

Equal  economy,  equal  quality 
and  equal  roadability  are  not 
thus  combined  in  any  other 
"Four"  or  "Six." 


Send  for  the  Studebaker  Proof  Book  whictt 
tells   all   about   Studebaker  manufacturing 
processes  and  illustrates  them. 

STUDEBAKER,  DETROIT 

no  Piquette  Ave. 
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Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Gold 

.  By  the  Editor^ —  


El  Dorado  county,  "the  golden,"  is 
part  of  that  district  where  American 
civilization  was  first  established  in 
California,  the  rush  of  goldseekers  in 
the  days  of  '49  soon  filling  the  county 
and  neighboring  counties  to  far 
more  than  the  present  population. 
\\ith  the  digging  of  the  gold  came 
agriculture,  for  men  must  eat,  and  up 
in  the  mountains,  far  from  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  which  itself  was  en- 
tirely undeveloped  at  that  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  produce  food  for  a 
large  population  of  miners.  Thus  al- 
most the  first  real  agriculture  of 
northern  California  was  well  estab- 
lished in  El  Dorado  and  neighboring 
counties  sixty  years  igo. 

Although  the  surface  mines  have 
long  since  been  practically  worked  out 
and  the  old-time  miner  is  practically 
gone,  the  agriculture  still  endures,  but 
it  is  a  different  agriculture  from  that 
in  the  valley  below.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  always  will  be.  Although 
things  have  remained  more  or  less  in 
a  rut  since  the  mining  population 
dwindled  to  its  present  amount,  the 
time  has  about  come  for  renewed 
agricultural  development,  and,  in  fact, 
this  has  begun. 

The  farming  in  the  foothills  to-day 
is  what  Ave  younger  generation  of 
Californians  look  back  to  as  resem- 
bling closely  the  farming  of  half  a 
century  or  more  ago  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  it  always  will  be  much 
like  what  it  is  now.  It  is  the  farming 
which  seems  to  be  typical  of  the 
story  books  of  long  ago. 

The  foothill  farm  is  in  hilly  coun- 
try, with  some  timber,  some  brush, 
some  pasture,  a  family  orchard,  fields 
for  hay  and  grain.  On  every  farm — 
wonder  of  wonders  for  California — is 
the  home  garden,  with  potatoes,  corn, 
peas,  beans,  cabbages,  lettuce,  toma- 
toes and  whatever  else  is  needed  to 
supply  the  family  table.  A  few 
chickens  are  kept,  as  on  every  farm, 
but  here  the  grain  for  them  is  nearly 
all  raised  on  the  place.  Of  course, 
there  are  almost  always  a  couple  of 
hogs  to  keep  the  family  in  meat,  also 
a  number  of  cows  whose  main  duty 
is  to  produce  calves  which  can  be 
raised  for  beef  on  pasture  and  what 
hay  is  raised  for  them  and  the  horses. 
These  cows  also  provide  milk  and 
butter  for  the  family,  but  are  not 
dairy,  but  beef  animals,  and  when 
their  family  days  are  over  they  are 
marketed  as  beef  animals,  not  as 
worn-out  dairy  cows.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  in  fact,  that  provides 
one  of  the  leading  sources  of  income 
on  many  ranches,  particularly  those 
that  are  some  distance  from  the  rail- 
roads. Almost  no  real  dairying  is 
done  on  the  typical  foothill  ranch. 
Almost  every  cow  also  has  a  bell  to 
show  her  whereabouts.  It  is  one  part 
of  the  State  where  the  tinkle  of  the 
cow  bell  is  one  of  the  usual  sounds, 
where  the  cow  goes  to  a  rough  pas- 
ture every  day  and  comes  back  every 
night,  the  bell  being  needed  so  that 
the  dog  or  boy  can  find  her. 

Although  in  the  valley  below  the 
soil  in  many  places  has  kind  of 
petered  out  for  grain,  it  seems  an 
interesting  fact  that  grain  is  frequent- 
ly the  main  product  of  the  ranches  in 
certain  parts  of  the  county  at  least, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  pretty  satis- 
factory, too.    It  is  not  the  same  kind 


of  grain  farmii  as  in  the  valley,  for 
there  wheat  t  r  barley  is  grown  in 
vast  fields  of  level  land,  or  at  the 
most  gently  ruiling  foothills,  where 
the  combined  harvester  can  handle 
the  crop. 

Here  in  the  ."oothills  the  grain  has 


to  be  raised  in  cleared  fields,  of  lim- 
ited size  and  of  varying  degree  of 
slope,  with  forest  or  brush  land  at 
the  side,  the  liolds,  perhaps,  broken 
by  rocky  or  poor  soil  or  by  canyons. 
Instead  of  raising  only  wheat  or  bar- 
ley, there  will  perhaps  be  produced 
wheat  one  place,  rye  another,  barley 
another  and  oats  on  a  fourth  field. 

Wheat  is  the  main  cereal,  with  a 
greater  production  of  rye  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  California. 
Very  probably  it  is  the  fact  that  farm- 
ing is  so  diversified  that  makes  grain 
farming  profitable  so  long,  for  the 
soil  usually  is  not  naturally  very  rich. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  a  part  of  the 
State  in  which  there  is  such  diversi- 
fied farming  of  so  true  a  type,  and 
this  will  in  the  nature  of  things  al- 
ways be  the  case.  The  farmer  must 
be  more  or  less  of  a  stockman,  wood 
chopper,  fruit  grower  and  able  to 
turn  his  hand  to  almost  everything. 
The  farmer's  boy  has  the  training 
with  a  gun  that  used  to  be  consid- 
ered the  heritage  of  every  country 
youth,  as  the  lirush  contains  lots  of 
rabbits,  tree  and  ground  squirrels, 
quail,  doves  and  other  small  game, 
while  there  are  coyotes  to  kill  occa- 
sionally to  protect  chickens  and 
goats.  As  there  is  much  more  rain 
than  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  there 
are  quite  a  few  springs  and  the  can- 
yons each  have  good  sized  streams 
bringing  water  from  the  snows  of  the 
Sierras  that  contain  trout  to  provide 
sport  with  rod  and  line.  It  needs  lit- 
tle more  to  show  that  farming  and 
life  otherwise  is  radically  different 
from  that  normally  found  in  Califor- 
nia, and  it  is  a  farming  in  many  re- 
spects more  pleasant  and  better 
rounded  out  than  one-crop  farming, 
whether  that  be  wheat  or  citrus  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  no  one  typical  farm  or 
district  through  the  Sierra  foothills. 


wherever  one  may  go.  Things  change 
according  to  elevation,  and  at  the 
same  elevation  these  is  quite  sure  to 
be  a  great  difiference  in  two  places 
two  or  twenty  miles  apart.  As  a  rule 
the  higher  the  elevation  the  rougher 
the  country,  and     the     heavier  the 


brush  and  timber  also  the  greater  the 
rainfall  and  more  abundant  the 
springs  and  streams.  Lower  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
it  may  be  too  dry  to  do  successful 
farming  on  a  ranch  of  moderate  size 
without  irrigation,  and  then  as  one 
advances  the  precipitation  increases 
to  average  about  35  to  45  inches  at 
elevations  from  1,500  to  3,000  or  3,500 
feet,  between  which  most  of  the  foot- 
hill farming  herein  described  is  done. 
•  Leaving  Sacramento  and  going 
eastward  on  the  train,  one  hardly 
knows  when  the  valley  ends  and  the 
hills  begin,  or  later,  when  the  hills 
really  become  mountains.  The  valley 
floor  first  becomes  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, and  it  is  seen  that  the  streams 
have  high,  steep  banks;  then  surface 
irregularities  become  real  rolling 
land,  the  rolling  land  foothills,  and 
finally  the  hills  merge  into  the  moun- 
tains. Looking  off  eastward  and 
southward  it  is  hard  to  realize,  if 
there  is  a  slight  haze,  that  one  is 
really  looking  toward  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  rolling  country  merges 
into  the  mountains  so  slowly  that  one 
appears  to  be  looking  over  a  wide 
valley,  covered  with  wooded  hills. 
But,  knowing  that  the  mountains 
draw  rain  and  snow,  and  seeing  that 
the  timber  is  thick  and  tall  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  viewing  the  rocky, 
snow-streaked  Sierras  far  against  the 
sky,  the  steady  change  from  gently 
rolling  hillf  to  the  grand  Sierras  is 
apparenj:. 

Here  in  the  foothills  is  the  great 
mining  district  of  California,  the  coun- 
try of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  but 
mining  of  the  old  days  has  gone  for- 
ever. Early  in  the  fifties  El  Dorado 
county  had  six  or  seven  times  the  pop- 
ulation that  it  has  to-day,  all  sturdy, 
energetic  young  men,  who  overturned 
hills  and  uprooted  river  beds  in  their 


search  for  gold.  It  was  an  immense 
amount  of  work  they  did,  not  only  in 
the  actual  mining,  but  in  constructing 
ditches  to  carry  the  water  necessary  in 
washing  the  gravel,  in  clearing  the 
land  necessary  to  raise  hay  for  their 
horses,  mules  and  burros,  in  construct- 
ing roads  for  the  immense  amount  of 
hauling  that  was  necessary  in  those 
days.  So  thorouglily  have  they  upset 
the  surface  of  the  earth  that  little  sur- 
face mining  is  left  to  do  and  most  gold 
IS  taken  from  a  few  big  mines.  It  is 
true  that  some  old-time  mining  is  done 
in  a  small  way  in  hills  not  favorably 
considered  by  the  old  timers,  and 
enough  gold  is  still  taken  out  so  that 
wages  at  the  least  can  be  ordinarily 
expected,  with  a  possible  hope  of  fair- 
ly good  fortune,  but  leaving  out  a  few 
great  mines,  mining  is  only  a  ghost 
of  that  of  the  early  days. 

It  was  a  wonderful  set  of  men  that 
came  to  the  Sierra  foothills  for  the 
gold  rush.  As  had  been  said,  the  cow- 
ards riever  started;  the  fools  and  the 
weaklings  never  arrived.  A  trip  over 
any  part  of  the  mining  country  will  be 
■  impressi\e  from  the  ruins  of  mighty 
accomplishment. 

A  most  interesting  feature  to  those 
who  think  that  the  miners  were  a  hard 
living,  whisky-drinking  crowd,  as  ac- 
cepted romance  would  have  us  believe, 
is  the  prevalence  of  former  breweries. 

Newtown,  a  dozen  miles  south  from 
Placerville  (the  old  Hangtown),  is 
composed  of  the  remains  of  an  old 
store  and  four  to  six  deserted  houses. 
It  is  inhabited  by'  a  single  person,  an 
old  Italian  miner.  Yet  Newtown,  iso- 
lated as  it  is  and  reached  only  by  long, 
up  and  down  roads,  proudly  boasted  of 
a  large  brewery  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  A  dozen  miles  south  from  New- 
town and  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad 
even  in  these  days,  is  Fairplay,  in  the 
center  of  a  fine  farming  community, 
but  composed  of  one  family,  running 
postoffice,  hotel,  store,  bar  and  doing  a 
little  farming  on  the  side,  and  Fairplay 
likewise  boasted  a  fine  brewery. 

So  it  was  all  over  the  gold  country. 
The  miners  in  winter  probably  con- 
sumed a  good  deal  of  fiery  liquor,  but 
in  summer  their  main  reliance  was 
beer,  and  apparently  they  got  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  it.  That  does  not  go 
into  fiction,  for  beer  does  not  seem  so 
romantic  as  stronger  stuff,  if  romantic 
is  the  term  to  use.  However,  this  is 
hardly  agriculture. 

One  thing  the  Argonauts  did  do  was 
to  plant  orchards  and  raise  garden 
truck.  Everywhere  you  go  will  be 
found  by  the  side  of  former  dwelling 
places  a  small  apple  orchard,  and 
some  not  so  small,  for  apples  seemed 
the  most  natural  fruit  to  plant,  the 
fruit  most  familiar  to  the  miners. 
There  those  apple  trees  stand  to-day, 
neglected,  grown  up  with  brush  and 
grass,  but  vigorous,  sturdy  and  in  fine 
condition.  They  were  planted  where 
natural  water  was  available  and  the 
soil  good,  for  the  cabins  had  to  be 
situated  by  a  spring  to  provide  drink- 
ing water.  And  they  are  strong  to- 
day because  the  Sierra  foothills  from 
1,500  to  3,000  feet  up  is  a  natural  fruit 
country,  in  climate  at  least,  and  soil 
and  moisture  were  sure  to  be  good 
where  the  trees  were  planted. 

The  miner  also  had  his  vegetable 
patch,  the  predecessor  of  the  family 
garden  to-day,  almost  invariably  con- 
taining a   fine   assortment   of  vege- 


Garden  of  Frank  Goflinet  iu  Mt.  Aiikum  District  on  July  2,  1914. 
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Control  of  Wire  Worms  and  Cut  Worms 

 By  N.  C.  Grider,  Agriculturist  — 
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tables  and  given  the  best  of  care. 
There  are  lumber  camps  in  the  mouri- 
tains  and  some  large  mines  in  places 
which  still  make  truck  farminp'  pay. 
An  over-production  of  vegetables 
could  occur,  but  potatoes,  for  ex- 
ample, have  never  been  too  abundant 
yet  and  more  could  always  be  sold  at 
big  prices.  There  is  a  market  also  for 
the  apples  yet,  though  they  may  have 
to  be  hauled  20  to  25  miles.  They  are 
put  on  top  of  six  inches  or  so  of  straw 
and  covered  with  the  same  amount, 
which  is  pressed  down  tight  with 
planks  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  mov- 
ing around  and  so  are  hauled  in  perfect 
condition  over  steep  and  occasionally 
rough  roads. 

The  common  talk  is  that  the  farm- 
ers are  a  backward  sort  there,  but 
there  is  something  to  say  on  the  other 
side.  Hardly  a  place  in  California  or 
the  whole  United  States  where  fruit 
is  grown  in  less  than  commercial 
amounts  will  be  found  systematic 
spraying,  thinning  and  other  fruit 
work.  There  is  hardly  an  old  apple 
orchard  of  any  size  at  all,  say  one 
acre  or  more,  25  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, in  the  Fairplay,  Mt.  .Aukum  sec- 
tion at  least,  but  is  carefully  sprayed 
and  practically  free  from  worms. 

One  farmer  had  some  special  rye  9f 
former  local  fame  he  was  growing  in 
his  garden  for  seed,  another  had 
selected  some  choice  heads  of  unusual 
type  of  wheat  to  raise  seed  and  his 
main  wheat  crop  was  from  seed  de- 
veloped by  another  farmer  in  the  same 
way;  a  third  was  trying  some  rye  pro- 
vided at  his  request  by  the  Unitea 
States  Department  of  Agricuture;  a 
number  of  others  were  trying  out 
other  plants.  Usually  bulls  and  bucks 
are  of  common  stock,  but  in  the  An- 
gora industry  of  the  district  big  money 
had  been  spent  for  registered  bucks 
and  the  kids  to  be  seen  indicated  it. 
All  of  these  things  will  be  found  hard 
to  equal  elsewhere  and  are  signs  of 
live  farming  methods. 

Knowing  the  expense  of  hauling 
long  distances,  especially  when  those 
distances  are  all  up  and  down  steep 
grades,  it  is  a  wonder  how  a  person 
can  farm  under  such  conditions. 
However  it  is,  the  farmers  are  pros- 
perous and  have  all  the  money  need- 
ed for  nice  homes  and  necessary  lux- 
uries. 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  rail 
transportation,  easily  transported 
goods  must  be  raised,  at  least  until 
such  a  time  as  more  railroads  are  put 
through.  Thus  far  wheat  and  stock 
are  the  main  products,  the  amount  of 
grain  varying  with  the  amount  of  fair- 
ly level  land  available  after  clearing. 
In  the  rougher  country  only  hay  can 
be  raised  to  provide  for  the  few  head 
of  stock  in  winter,  and  not  much  hay, 
either.  Although  all  kinds  of  cereals 
are  grown,  wheat  and  some  rye  are 
about  all  that  is  shipped  out.  The 
others  are  grown  mostly  for  hay. 

Starting  from  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley level,  the  land  is  spotted  over 
with  stunted  oak,  for  much  of  the 
soil  is  gold-bearing  and  underlaid  by 
cobbles,  which  are  more  plentiful 
than  the  soil  itself,  and  such  land  is 
not  very  fertile  as  a  rule.  .As  the 
elevation  increases  and  the  rainfall 
likewise  the  trees  increase  in  number; 
pines  appear,  also  often  stunted,  then 
comes  the  manzanita,  chaparrel  and 
various  underbrush,  and  finally  when 
the  rainfall  is  fairly  abundant,  can  be 
found  the  fir  and  cedar.  Where  the 
soil  is  of  fine  quality  buck  brush  will 
be  thick. 

Many  old  mining  ditches  are  still 
used  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for 
mining.  In  other  places  springs  are 
developed  to  provide  water  for  trees 
or  garden.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  California  where  the  red  clover 
luxuriates,  and  apple  or  pear  trees 
can  be  seen  of  the  finest  size  and 
thrift,  growing  in  fields  of  red  clover 
and  rye  grass.  That  is,  where  they 
are  irrigated. 

Although  many  hills  have  rather 
poor  soil  there  can  be  found  lots  of 
very  rich  land,  apparent  in  vegeta- 
tion and  in  other  ways.  Oaks  that 
rival  the  greatest  valley  oaks  in  size 
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and  beauty  can  be  seen  in  many 
places,  depending  on  style  of  countr}'; 
also  pine,  fir  and  cedar  of  great  size. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  location.  One 
section  will  be  all  rough,  rugged 
country  with  almost  no  land  level 
enougl  to  farm,  whether  the  soil  be 
rich  or  not.  Another  section  will 
contain  an  excellent  proportion  of 
gently  rolling  land  with  fine,  fertile 
soil.  One  lot  of  country  will  be  cov- 
ered with  brush,  another,  especially 
on  the  north  slopes,  with  firs  and  ce- 
dars, with  some  oak  and  pine.  .An- 
other hillside  will  be  rocky  and  poor. 
It  is  not  a  country  that  will  support 
a  very  heavy  population,  but  it  could 
support  far  more  than  are  now  farm- 
ing. 

But  the  future  of  the  foothill 
agriculture  is  bright.  The  close  of 
the  old  mining  period  removed  most 
of  the  population  through  the  bigger 
part  of  the  mining  counties  and  thus 
the  market  for  what  was  produced  on 
foothill  farms  in  large  part  disap- 
peared. The  pendulum  has  begun  to 
swing  in  the  other  direction  and 
wherever  the  railroad  is  within  easy 
reaching  distance,  the  fruit  industry 
is  going  ahead  with  rapid  strides,  for 
it  is  a  natural  fruit  country  and  in  a 
later  issue  some  important  matters 
regarding  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
foothills  will  be  discussed.  .After  a 
certain  distance  from  the  railroad  is 
reached  fruit  opportunities  rapidly  di- 
minish and  other  crops  will  have  to 
be  raised. 

Goats  are  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
country  for  land  development,  as  an- 
other part  of  the  paper  shows  in 
some  detail.  They  are  an  essential 
in  clearing  the  land  and  give  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  an  immense 
amount  of  money  into  mountainous, 
brushy  districts,  and  for  supporting 
a  great  population.  With  an  in- 
creased population  and  the  clearing 
of  greater  quantities  the  production 
of  tillable  land  can  be  vastly  increased 
by  the  utilization  of  ditch  water  from 
mining  ditches,  now  too  expensive 
for  a  single  farmer  to  buy  when  he, 
perhaps,  has  to  carry  that  water  ten 
miles,  but  cheap  if  there  were  dozens 
of  farms  to  serve.  The  climate  is 
suitable  for  almost  any  crop,  like 
fruit,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  corn,  the 
grain  sorghums  like  feterita  and 
Egyptian  corn.  More  stock  can  be 
raised,  or  more  grain  shipped  out. 
One  of  the  greatest  features  of  goat- 
raising  is  the  manure  left  everj'  night 
at  the  sleeping  quarters  and  this  is  a 
necessity  for  mountain  soil.  More 
goats  to  clear  land  or  to  feed  on 
brush  indefinitely,  more  stock,  more 
manure,  more  irrigation,  and  the  cli- 
mate, natural  surroundings  and  di- 
versified farming  of  the  foothills  will 
make  it,  as  it  is  now  where  develop- 
ment is  well  along,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant,  prosperous  and  interesting 
sections  of  agricultural  California. 


A  THRILLING  SITUATION. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  city  schools,  quotes 
the  following  paragraph  from  a  com- 
position written  by  a  boy  of  10  years: 

"The  villun  curled  his  mustash  and 
seezing  the  pure  vurgin  shreaks  ha 
ha  be  mine  or  deths  blud  is  on  my 
head  this  dagger  stabs  thee  to  thy 
utermost  sole  ha  ha  vengunze  ven- 
gunze.  But  the  good  hero  kurses  and 
says  O  hcvins  hevins  stur  won  step 
and  thy  ded  body  lies  at  my  door, 
lay  won  arm  on  the  vurgins  korpse 
and  it  was  better  if  you  was  drowned 
with  a  millstone.  Avarnt  avarnt  from 
this  sweet  korpses  presunz." 


THE  ROAD  DRAG. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  597  has  just  been 
issued  on  the  use  of  the  road  drag. 
By  the  use  of  this  tool  dirt  roads  can 
be  smoothed  off  in  the  rainy  period 
and  kept  hard  and  in  an  excellent  con- 
dition for  travel.  In  fact,  few  things 
have  proved  more  valuable  for  road 
work  on  natural  or  dirt  roads  than 
this  tool  and  persons  bothered  by 
bad  roads  in  winter  will  find  it  of 
value  to  write  for  this  bulletin  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


-Among  the  many  insect  crop  ene- 
mies with  which  the  farmer  has  to 
contend  probably  the  cutworm  and 
wireworm  are  most  prevalent  and 
destructive.  During  the  spring  of 
1913  these  pests  were  very  numerous 
in  many  sections  of  California,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  farmers  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
crops,  and  in  some  localities  the  wire 
worm  parti)-  destroyed  grain  crops. 

While  in  charge  of  the  farming 
operations  for  a  beet  sugar  company 
in  Yolo  county,  the  writer  tried  a 
number  of  experiments,  probably 
none  of  them  new,  to  rid  the  fields  of 
these  pests.  Our  crops  were  sugar 
beets,  oats,  barley,  corn,  alfalfa  and 
some  garden  truck.  The  methods 
employed  to  combat  the  pests  can 
be  classed  under  the  heads  of  poisons, 
irrigation,  mechanical  operations  and 
soil  treatment. 

Poisons  were  found  to  be  effective 
in  handling  the  patches  of  garden 
truck,  but  the  problems  of  poison- 
ing the  large  beet  fields  were  too 
many  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  short 
time  in  which  something  had  to  be 
done. 

The  poisons  used  were  Paris  green 
in  some  cases  and  strychnine  in 
others.  Strychnine  was  found  to  be 
more  effective  against  the  wire  worm 
and  Paris  green  seemed  to  give  the 
best  results  in  destroying  the  cut- 
worm. 

Slices  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets 
were  soaked  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  water  containing  strychnine  and 
planted  at  an  average  depth  of  one 
inch  a  few  feet  apart  in  the  parts  of 
the  garden  badly  infested.  The 
ravages  of  the  wireworm  ceased 
within  two  days.  When  slices  of 
potatoes  and  beets  w-ere  treated  sim- 
ilarly with  Paris  green  the  results 
were  good,  but  in  such  cases  the 
worms  were  from  one  to  two  days 
longer  in  disappearing.  For  this  the 
writer  is  un.nble  to  account.  When 
the  slices  of  vegetables  were  placed 
on  top  of  the  ground  the  poisons  had 
some  eflfect  in  destroying  the  cut- 
worm, but  the  worm  seemed  to  pre- 
fer feeding  on  the  growing  plant  and 
results  were  better  wlien  fresh  beet 
tops  were  gathered  late  in  the  even- 
ing, dusted  with  a  mixture  of  Paris 
green  and  flour  and  placed  in  bunches 
directly  in  the  rows  of  vegetables. 
The  worms  then  disappeared  withia 
three  days.  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
place the  withered  leaves  every  even- 
ing w-ith  fresh  ones. 

Spraying  the  growing  plants  with  a 
spray  containing  Paris  green  was  ef- 
fective in  checking  the  ravages  of  the 
cutworm.  The  spray  was  made  of 
one  pound  Paris  green  to  150  gallons 
of  water.  This  must  be  continually 
stirred,  as  the  poison  has  a  tendency 
to  sink,  making  the  lower  portion  of 
the  mixture  of  a  greater  density. 

A  dusting  powder  is  made  of  one 
pound  Paris  green  and  20  pounds  of 
flour  and  can  be  sifted  through  a  bar- 
ley sack  onto  the  plants.  When 
strychnine  was  used  Yt  ounce  of  the 
poison  was  placed  in  5  gallons  of 
water  and  a  little  sugar  added  to 
overcome  the  bitterness  of  the  poison. 
The  solution  must  be  stirred  vigor- 
ously, as  strychnine  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water. 

Usually  the  farmer  is  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  pests  in  his  fields 
until  he  sees  them  working  on  plants, 
but  if  he  has  any  .suspicions  before 
this  that  they  exist  he  should  put  out 
his  poisons  about  a  week  before 
planting.  Poisons  should  be  put  out 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  under  boards, 
etc.,  to  get  the  parent  beetles  and 
moths  of  these  two  species. 

Irrigation  was  found  to  be  ef- 
fective in  checking  the  action  of  the 
cutworm  only  when  the  insect  was 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  larva 
growth.  .A  field  of  136  acres  was  in- 
fested throughout  and  the  worms 
were    discovered    at    the    stage  of 


growth  when  they  had  an  average 
length  of  ^  of  an  inch.  We  flooded 
the  held  with  a  stream  of  3,500  gal- 
lons per  minute  and  the  irrigation 
was  completed  in  seven  24-hour  days 
making  an  application  of  .8  of  an  acre 
foot,  which  was  about  half  the 
amount  applied  in  our  regular  irri- 
gation. The  worms  were  destroyed 
before  they  could  seriously  damage 
the  crop  and  nearly  all  the  loss  oc- 
curred to  the  part  of  the  field  covered 
by,  the  last  three  days  of  irrigation 
Irrigation  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  wireworm  and  had  no  effect  on 
the  cutworm  except  in  the  case  just 
rnentioned,  and  in  that  case  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  disappearance  of  the 
worms  may  have  been  from  some  un- 
known cause. 

When  the  nature  of  the  crop  per- 
rnits,  rolling  is  effective  in  destroying 
all    species    of    insect    pests.  The 
growth  of  such  a  crop  as  the  m-  -ar 
beet  IS  stimulated  by  rolling  ii, 
the  time  that  the  tops  reach  a  hi  :-ht 
of  three  inches  and   wc  made  it  a 
practice  of  rolling  whether  or  not 
the  fields  contained  insect  pests.  .A 
great  many  insects  are  killed  by  the 
process  and  the  surface  of  the  >•  i! 
made   more   compact,   which  n 
locomotion   difficult  for  the   sp<  - 
that  travel  under  ground. 

The  cutworm  is  a  nipht  feeder.  ly- 
ing dormant  under  this  surface  of  the 
ground  during  the  day  and  comt<  out 
during  the  night  to  feed  on  the 
foliage  of  the  plant. 

Rolling  at  night  was  found  to  be 
eflf^ective  against  this  particular  ; 
The    rollers    used    were  12  fet  n 
length.    3     feet     in     diameter  :iid 
weighed  approximately  a  ton. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  the  company 
treated  two  fields,  one  of  66  acre-  n'd 
the  other  of  107  acres,  with  an  p- 
plication  of  about  1.500  lbs.  oi  :  .  r 
acre  of  lime  waste.  The  applii  n 
was  made  only  for  the  ourpo-  i 
improving  the  soil,  but  it  is  n  re- 
markable fact  that  both  fields  ■  r 
been  free  from  the  ravages  of  !  ili 
the  wireworm  and  cutworm  a 
that  time.  Both  fields  were  se\  i  i.  ly 
attacked  by  the  pests  previous  to  1910. 

In  1913  the  experiment  of  planting 
lime  with  beet  seed  and  also  ■  ith 
melon  seed  was  tried  Forty  p'  As 
of  (|uick  lime  were  thoroughly  n  .td 
with  100  pounds  of  beet  seed  and  20 
pounds  per  acre  of  seed  were  planted, 
making  an  application  of  onI\-  8 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre.  Thi  \- 
periment  was  tried  In  three  fi^t  r( 
fields  and  in  each  case  the  ;  ' 
were  unmolested. 

Two  plantinps  of  melons  wer-  i- 
stroyed  by  wire  worms  and  on  ilu 
third  planting  a  little  quick  limt  is 
mixed  with  the  soil  immedi  1\ 
around  the  seeds  and  in  this  ca?c  ilie 
plants  were  not  molested.  Care 
be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
lime,  for,  in  slaking,  too  much  "i* 
might  be  generated,  which  wou' 
stroy  the  humus  of  the  soil  as  v, 
the  seed  germ. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  that  i- 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  use  of  iioK 
is    absolutely    conclusive,  but 
strong.      Other     elements,  such 
time  of  planting,  physical  ~  condi^H 
of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditi^H 
may  have  had  something  to  do 
the  results. 

.As  means  of  prevention  the  wrj^f 
advises  general  cleanliness  in  fa^| 
ing.  Any  rubbish  left  around  ma^| 
a  convenient  breeding  place 
pests.  It  is  also  advised  that  pois^H 
be  placed  under  boards  and  flun^H 
or  any  place  that  may  be  a  breed^f 
place  and  that  the  poisons  be  1c^| 
there  the  year  round.  This  will 
only  get  many  of  the  parent  ins^H 
but  furnish  a  poison  for  the  yo^H 
larvae  to  feed  upon  as  soon^^J 
hatched.  Co-operation  among  nei^| 
bors  is  necessary,  for  the  moths 
beetles  have  wings  and  the  wolH| 
can  crawl  from  one  field  to  anoi'i^ 
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Intensive  Dairy  Farming  for  California 

 By  W.  M.  Carruthers   


Old  time  dairying  is  fast  dying  out. 
Scientific  dairying  is  becoming  more 
evident  every  day  in  California.  Our 
climate  environment  and  feeds  com- 
bined with  kindness,  promptness  and 
efficiency  need  no  other  requisite  to 
lead  the  dairyman  to  success. 

A  well-tilled  farm,  ablv  managed,  a 
bunch  of  good  cows  kindly  and  prop- 
erly cared  for,  a  strict  accounting  of 
ail  transactions  performed,  and  proper 
sanitary  conditions  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  success  in  the  dairy  world. 
Expensive  barns  and  country  home 
surroundings  are  not  essential  to 
oractical  dairying,  although  beauti- 
ful surroundings  create  a  better  en- 
vironment to  live  in,  creating  a  great- 
er love  to  carry  the  work  forward  to 
success.  A  good  roof  overhead  and  a 
good  bed  underneath  are  two  sim- 
ple requisites  which  will  always  bene- 
fit the  dairy  cow. 

The  dairyman  must  be  a  persistent 
worker.  A  spasmodical  worker  will 
not  make  a  successful  dairyman,  as 
dairying  is  every  day  work  and  twice 
a  day.  and  the  work  must  be  done  at 
a  uniform  time  in  the  day  to  secure 
the  best  results.  The  cow  knows 
when  milking  time  comes  and  she 
does  her  best  at  that  time.  She  also 
knows  just  as  well  when  she  should 
have  feed  and  water  and  any  neglect 
along  these  lines  may  easily  turn  the 
balance  sheet  aeainst  the  owner  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  observing  dairyman  will  notice 
any  shortage  of  milk  at  milking  time 
and  if  he  is  built  to  succeed  he  will 
imrnediately  commence  an  investi- 
gation to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
shortage.  The  business  like  dairy- 
man will  not  guess  at  the  cause  or 
fail  to  try  to  remove  it.  If  he  is  an 
intelligent  man,  he  will  study  at  all 
times  the  conditions  he  has  to  meet. 
He  will  wish  to  know  the  most  eco- 
nomical ration  to  feed  his  cows.  He 
will  be  figuring  out  the  feeding  value 
of  his  home-grown  foods  to  know 
whether  it  is  economy  to  feed  what 
he  has  grown  or  sell  a  part  of  it  and 
buy  some  food  that,  when  added  to 
his  home-grown,  will  give  him  a  bet- 
ter balanced  ration,  such  as  will  help 
him  to  procure  milk  at  the  lowest 
cost.  He  will  study  to  learn  whether 
'o  have  his  cows  freshen  in  the 
pring  or  in  the  fall  to  make  him  the 
est  profit.  He  will  try  to  inform 
liimself  as  to  the  most  profitable 
breed  for  his  purpose.  He  will  con- 
sider his  location  and  markets  and  will 
wish  to  visit  his  brother  dairyman  to 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences.  He 
will  subscribe  for  the  best  agricul- 
tural papers  he  can  get.  This  kind  of 
'lairyman  will  learn  to  respect  his 
Inisiness  and  himself  and  will  feel 
there  is  an  opening  for  him  all  along 
the  vvhole  line  of  agriculture. 

He  will  not  only  be  studying  how 
fo  feed  his  cows,  calves  and  pigs,  but 
lie  will  be  studying  how  to  fed  his 
land.  He  will  cease  to  be  a  soil  rob- 
ber, as  he  will  realize  that  the  farmer 
who  reduces  the  fertility  of  his  land 
3  a  robber  without  reason,  as  he  is 
robbing  himself.  He  will,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  get  himself  out 
>f  the  rut  which  was  made  by  the 
pioneers  and  has  been  worn  deeper 
every  succeeding  generation.  No  one 
will  hear  him  saying  that  his  farm 
does  not  need  fertilizing.  He  will 
know  when  nothing  but  butter-fat  or 
butter  is  removed  from  the  farm  there 
is  practically  no  fertility  removed  and 
that  his  farm  with  a  sensible  system 
of  rotations  will  increase  in  fertility 
from  year  to  year. 

The  dairyman  of  the  future  is  sure 
to_  find  that  the  consumers  of  milk 
I  will  require  a  constant  improvement 
in  the  milk  supply  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.  The  public  is  awake  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  securing 
milk  as  clean  as  other  foods  and  it 
will  demand  that  it  gets  it,  and  the 
(lairyman  who  is  ready  to  meet  this 


demand  will  reap  his  reward.  This  is 
right  and  proper.  Milk  and  its 
products  are  sure  to  advance  in  price 
to  a  point  where  dairying  will  pay 
better  than  any  other  line  of  farming. 
This  must  be  so  or  the  farmers  will 
not  confine  themselves  to  this  busi- 
ness. 

A  dairyman  will  not  spend  his  time 


with  cows  which  do  not  make  a 
profit.  He  will  know  the  capacity  of 
each  cow  and  keep  none  which  is  not 
profitable.  He  will  realize  there  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  improve  and 
increase  the  profits  in  this  way.  When 
we  keep  a  cow  per  acre  (which  is  a 
possibility)  and  she  makes  400  lbs.  of 
butter  worth  $100,  and  $'20  worth  of 
skim-milk  at  a  feed  cost  of  $50  and 
a  labor  cost  of  $20,  we  have  a  net  in- 
come of  $50,  which  is  five  per  cent 


In  the  great  interest  that  is  taken 
in  silos  and  silo  methods,  the  use  of 
alfalfa  for  silage  is  often  overlooked, 
it  being  generally  considered  that 
corn  and  only  corn  is  good  to  put  in 
the  silo.  This  has  proved  a  mistake 
in  California,  where  corn  is  scarce 
and  alfalfa  cheap  and  plentiful,  and 
many  silo  owners  nave  been  long 
using  alfalfa. 

Fred  Hutton  of  Hutton  Bro.-.., 
Dixon,  wrote  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  re- 
garding their  experience  and  methods 
with  alfalfa,  following  an  inquiry 
about  alfalfa  as  silage,  and  his  state- 
ments will  be  found  of  value  by  all 
contemplating  the  Mse  of  alfalfa  in 
this  way.  In  fact,  it  would  be  very 
reasonable  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn 
in  the  fall  and  alfalfa  In  the  spring,  if 
such  procedure  would  appear  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Hutton  states; 

We  have  on  our  farm  near  Dixon, 
California,  the  first  concrete  silo  con- 
structed in  the  Sacramento  valley.  It 
is  12  feet  in  diameter,  30  feet  high 
and  holds  approxim;aely  70  tons.  For 
11  years  we  have  filled  this  silo  with 
alfalfa  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall. 
During  that  period  we  have  never  lost 
a  single  pound  of  silage. 

We  follow  the  rule  of  cutting  the 
crop  just  a  little  younger  than  when 
cutting  it  for  hay.  It  is  mowed  and 
hauled  to  the  feed  chopper  immediate- 
ly, preserving  all  the  freshness  pos- 
sible. Many  a  load  is  thus  stored  in 
the  silo  w^ithin  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  it  is  mowed,  and  for  excellence 
and  succulence  it  cannot  be  beaten. 

Damp  and  cloudy  weather  frequent- 


interest  on  $1,000.  It  requires  a  great 
effort  to  reach  this  mark,  but  when 
one  is  year  by  year  approaching  this 
standard,  he  is  successful  and  happy, 
and  should  be  making  every  one  about 
him  happy. 

It  is  not  practical  for  all  dairymen 
to  start  in  with  registered  herds.  It 
may  be  all  right  for  some  who  can 


see  their  way  clear  to  do  so.  Every 
dairymen  can  improve  his  herd  and 
dispose  of  the  poor  cows  that  do  not 
come  up  to  a  profitable  standard  by 
testing  every  individual  in  the  herd. 
This  standard  will  vary  in  different 
localities,  depending  upon  the  cost 
of  feeds,  labor,  etc. 

It  would  not  be  policy  in  this  arti- 
cle to  state  what  bred  would  be  best 
for  dairy  purposes,  but  the  one  se- 
lected should  be  one  of  the  standard 


ly  prevails  while  we  are  tilling  our 
silo  and  the  alfalfa  is  heavily  laden 
with  moisture.  On  these  occasions  we 
put  up  our  best  silage,  a  feed  most 
relished  by  our  cows.  If  these  natural 
conditions  do  not  prevail,  we  make  a 
practice  of  running  a  small  stream  of 
water  from  a  hose  into  the  blower 
when  filling  the  silo.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  silo  is  fihed  and  fermenta- 
tion is  in  process,  the  moisture  may 
be  seen  oozing  out  around  the  doors 
and  even  through  many  pores  in  the 
walls  of  the  silo,  the  liquid  resembling 
new  brew. 

Our  opinion  is  that  a  little  moisture 
added  to  that  in  the  alfalfa  itself 
adds  to  its  succulence  and  assists  in 
packing  it  into  the  silo,  the  latter  an 
essential  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. During  the  filling  process  the 
injunction  to  keep  the  silage  built  up 
higli  and  well  tramped  around  the 
"  sides  of  the  silo  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  There  will  be  no  spoiled  or 
moldy  silage  if  that  practice  is  faith- 
fully followed  and  the  silo  is  up  to 
the  requirements  as  such. 

We  feed  hut  little  hay  in  summer, 
finding  it  more  convenient  to  cut  the 
alfalfa  and  feed  it  fresii  from  the  field. 
The  ground  by  this  practice  is  at  once 
cleared  of  the  crop  «nd  ready  for  irri- 
gation. By  this  method  we  are  able 
to  harvest  seven  and  eight  crops  in  a 
season,  whereas  it  is  possible  to  get 
not  more  than  six  crops  where  we 
allow  our  alfalfa  to  mature  for  hay. 
Our  acreage  is  entirely  taken  up  by 
alfalfa,  and  we  have  no  land  on  which 
to  grow  corn,  this  furnishing  the  rea- 
son why  our  experience  has  been  en- 
tirely with  the  former  feed. 


dairy  breeds.  Study  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, and  then  select  the  breed 
which  you  think  is  best  suited  to  your 
wants.  Anyone  who  expects  to  start 
in  dairying  should  have  the  privilege 
of  testing  any  and  all  cows  he  ex- 
pects to  buy  to  put  in  his  dairy.  See 
them  milked;  weigh  the  milk;  take  a 
sample  and  test  it,  or  have  it  tested; 
then  gure  out  what  the  cow  is  doing 
along  the  line  of  producing  butter  fat. 
This  work  may  require  some  time, 
but  it  will  pay  in  the  end. 

Anyone  who  is  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness should  test  every  cow  to  know 
what  she  is  doing.  Do  not  go  guess- 
ing along  with  this  work.  A  dairy- 
man should  raise  all  his  heifer  calves 
from  the  best  testing  cows,  so  that 
he  can  retain  them  in  the  herd.  These 
heifers  usually  do  more  profitable  work 
the  first  season,  when  they  are  only 
two  years  old,  than  the  average  cows 
one  usually  buys. 

Many  dairymen  have  so  much  to 
look  after  that  they  do  not  have  time 
to  look  after  the  testing  of  their  cows. 
In  such  cases  set  the  boys  to  work 
and  after  they  have  followed  this  for 
some  time,  usually  they  become  very 
interested  when  they  see  that  it  pays 
better  to  have  the  testing  done  than 
any  other  work  that  is  done  on  the 
farm. 

The  old  saying  that  the  bull  is  half 
the  herd  does  not  express  half  the 
truth  when  he  is  selected  and  handled 
intelligently.  The  heifer  calves  are 
most  likely  to  be  like  the  sire,  and 
the  bull  calves  like  their  mother.  The 
record  of  the  cow's  grandam  on  the 
sire's  side  should  have  the  same  inter- 
est to  the  owner  as  her  dam's  record. 
This  is  especially  true  when  a  herd 
of  grade  cows  are  considered.  One 
should  not  allow  a  few  dollars  to  get 
in  the  way  of  ;  curing  a  bull  that  has 
good  individuality  and  the  right 
heredity. 

Do  not  put  the  bull  in  service  be- 
fore he  is  one  and  a  half  years  old. 
This  is  more  necessary  when  breed- 
ing for  a  dairy  than  for  breeding  for 
beef.  The  dairy  IniU  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  must  be  prop- 
erly fed.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  dispute  that  an  animal  can  be 
fed  to  produce  strong  bone  and  good 
muscle,  and  that  is  what  is  required 
in  the  dairy  bull.  A  strong,  vigorousi 
masculine  bull  will  get  a  larger  per- 
centage of  heifer  calves  than  will  a 
feminine  bull  and  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  inherit  the  qualities  of  the  bull's 
dam.  Some  may  call  this  theory,  but 
it  is  the  experienced  of  forty  years 
of  some  of  the  best  dairymen  in  our 
land. 

The  successful  dairyman  usually  has 
his  heifers  drop  their  first  calf  at  a 
little  over  two  years  of  age.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  that  they  make  better 
cows  to  freshen  at  this  age  than  when 
they  come  in  later.  These  heifers 
should  be  handled  from  the  time  they 
are  calves,  so  they  will  have  no  fear 
of  the  person  who  is  going  to  milk 
them. 

Care  should  be  exercised  during  the 
first  milking  period  to  establish  and 
fix  the  habit  of  milking  as  long  as  it 
is  desirable.  When  the}'  are  allowed 
to  dry  up  too  early  in  their  first 
period  of  milking  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  do  so  the  following  year.  This 
is  the  kind  of  work  that  has  made  it 
possible  to  secure  the  large  yields  of 
butter  tliat  we  are  now  so  frequently 
obtaining. 


British  scientists  have  made  a  syn- 
thetic milk  from  certain  legumes  and 
declare  it  will  produce  first-class 
butter  and  cheese.  So  far,  however, 
no  farmers  seem  to  be  selling  their 
dairy  cattle,  nor  do  the  creameries 
seem  to  be  closing  their  doors. 


The  proper  housing  of  livestock 
means  actual  financial  profit  to  the 
owner. 


Intensive   Dairy   Fanningr — Miss   Blaney   After   Making  a  TUousand   Pounds  of 

Butter  in  a  Year. 


Success  With  Alfalfa  as  Silage 


4  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Commercial  Aspects  of  California  Prunes 


California  is  the  greatest  prune 
producing  country  of  the  world;  the 
prune  industry  now  has  as  promising 
a  future  as  ever  before  in  history; 
California  is  actually  exporting  more 
prvines  per  year  than  she  is  pro- 
ducing, besides  supplying  a  big  do- 
mestic trade;  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  California  prune  is 
worth  talking  about  and  worth  look- 
ing after. 

The  prune  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
the  greatest  deciduous  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  number  of  prune  trees 
being  slightly  surpassed  by  the  num- 
ber of  peach  trees,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture,  issued  late  in  1912. 
These  figures  showed  7,920,799  bear- 
ing prune  trees  and  1,123,854  non- 
bearing;  also  8,341,036  bearing  peach 
trees  and  2,104,708  non-bearing.  The 
peach  crop,  however,  goes  for  three 
uses — drying,  canning  and  shipping — 
while  the  prune  crop  all  goes  to  the 
one  us'e — drying — there  being  on  '  a 
rough  average  130,000,000  pounds  of 
dried  prunes  produced  in  California 
per  year,  as  compared  with  44,000,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  peaches.  Only 
the  raisin  stands  close  to  the  prune 
in  weight  production  in  California, 
and  the  raisin  is  one  of  the  best 
known  foods  in  the  world. 

The  prune  is  likewise  very  typical 
of  California's  special  characteristics 
as  a  fruit  country.  You  can  grow 
fruit  of  some  sort  or  other  almost 
any  place  on  the  globe  outside  of 
mountain  tops  and  Arctic  regions.  Of 
all  the  United  States,  California  only 
produces  notable  amounts  of  dried 
fruits.  Oregon  does  cut  considerable 
figure  as  a  producer  of  prunes,  but 
those  are  kiln  dried,  not  sun  dried. 
Omitting  dried  apples,  the  amount  of 
dried  fruit  produced  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  is  comparatively 
small.  California  shines  with  the 
glory  of  her  sun  dried  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  prune  outshines  them 
all  in  fame  and  value. 

Prunes  are  produced  in  France  and 
in  Bosnia  and  Servia.  Oregon  pro- 
duces quite  a  few,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent variety  and  type  than  those 
grown  in  California,  and  California  is 
looked  upon  as  the  great  prune-pro- 
ducer, not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  the  world. 

Looking  toward  the  markets,  the 
prune  has  a  high  standing,  for  as  a 
dried  fruit  it  is  in  everybody's  mind, 
as  it  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
the  biggest  problem  of  marketing  is 
to  attract  public  attention.  True,  the 
publicity  given  the  prune  is  of  the 
boarding-house  joke  type,  but  they 
joke  about  mothcrs-in-law  as  well  as 
about  prunes,  and  both  are  necessi- 
ties and  highly  desirable  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  If  the  prunes  were 
not  so  desirable  and  used  so  much, 
they  would  not  be  spoken  of  so  much 
cither,  and  what  everybody  knows 
and  likes,  everybody  will  eat  when  it 
is  put  before  them.  With  proper 
marketing,  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  produce  too  many  prunes. 

The  prune  has  a  wonderful  advan- 
tage also  in  the  markets  by  being 
the  only  fruit  graded  and  sold  on  a 
scientific  and  accurate  basis.  Peaches 
may  be  worth  six  cents  and  apricots 
ten  or  any  other  figure,  but  there  is 
always  the  difficulty  about  deciding 
how  near  any  lot  comes  to  standard 
in  size  or  quality,  always  bargaining 
to  do  and  a  chance  for  the  grower  to 
get  the  worst  of  it.  Big  and  little, 
clear  colored  and  dark,  all  go  in  the 
same  bunch,  though  good  fruit  will 
be  worth  several  •  cents  more  than 
poor,  undersized  stufJ.  It  demoral- 
izes the  standard  of  quality  which 
the  growers  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce; it  hinders  the  trade,  which 
should  go  smoothly  and*  without  fric- 
tion for  the  best  development  of  the 
market. 

Prunes  are  graded  out  scientifically, 


and  both  grower  and  packer  know 
definitely  what  any  lot  is  worth.  The 
same  basis  used  in  grading  between 
packer  and  grower  is  used  without 
change  as  far  as  the  retailer.  Buy- 
ing is  rendered  easy  and  fair  because 
good  prunes   command  good  prices 


and  poor  prunes  poor  prices.  The 
grower  is  encouraged  to  have  the 
largest  an.!  best  fruit.  Such  a  sys- 
tem applied  to  other  dried  fruits 
vouli  be  one  o(  the  finest  things 
ever  accomplished. 

Although  every  prune  grower 
knows  the  method  of  grading  piunes, 
an  explanation  always  seems  to  be 
appreciated.  The  quotation  price  for 
prunes  applies  only  to  prunes  of  cer- 
tain, delinite  size,  80  to  the  pound. 
Smaller  prunes  are  paid  for  in  pro- 
portion to  size,  also  larger  primes. 
For  every  point  difference  in  size  a 
difference  of  $1  per  ton  is  made  in 
price,  a  point  being  one  more  or  less 
prunes  to  the  pound.  Thus  50-G()'s 
mean  that  from  50  to  60  prunes  are 
needed  to  make  a  pound,  a  difference 
of  20  to  30  points  from  basis  exist- 
ing. Thirties,  which  are  about  the 
largest  prunes  that  can  be  expected 
imder  ideal  conditions,  require  only 
30  to  the  pound.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  50  points,  or  $50  per  ton, 
between  prunes  of  that  size  and  80's, 
so  that  with  a  basis  price  of  4  cents, 
or  $80  per  ton.  a  grower  with  30's 
would  receive  $130  per  ton  for  his 
fruit.  For  50-6()'s,  or  say  55's,  he 
would  receive  $80  plus  $25,  or  $105 
per  ton,  and  so  on,  whatever  his 
prunes  happened  to  be. 

Down  to  the  smaller  sizes  he  would 
be  penalized,  so  that  with  prunes  av- 
eraging 95  to  the  pound  he  would  get 
$15  less  per  ton  than  basis  price,  and 
on  a  basis  price  of  4  cents,  or  $80 
per  ton,  he  would  receive  only  $65 
per  ton,  or  3%  cents  a  pound.  This 
method  of  selling  is  scientific,  simple, 
highly  desirable  in  encouraging  a  fine 
quality  of  fruit,  and  excellent  in  pav- 
ing the  way  for  decent,  honorable 
trade. 

The  amazing  statement  made  at  the 
start  that  California  is  actually  sup- 
plying the  United  States  with  prunes, 
with  some  small  help  from  Oregon, 
and  also  exporting  more  than  she  is 
'producing,  is  a  fact  and  indicative  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  financially 
and  otherwise  for  prune  production. 

It  is  the  result  of  two  things,  a 
greatly  increasing  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes  abroad,  and  the  fact 
that  a  few  years  ago  more  were  be- 
ing produced  than  used,  so  that  an 
ever-increasing  surplus  was  develop- 
ing. Just  in  the  last  few  years  this 
surplus  has  been  reduced  so  rapidly 


that  the  supply  can  not  equal  the  de- 
mand, and  prices  this  year  show  it. 

In  the  season  of  1912-13,  the  last 
for  which  figures  arc  available,  the 
United  States  exported  H7,950,875 
pounds  of  prunes.  The  production 
for  1913  was  only  96,000,000  pounds. 


The  growth  of  exports  has  been 
amazing.  In  1900-01  it  was  only  10,- 
021,564  pounds  and  in  1901-02,  23,- 
358,849  pounds,  which  years  were 
typical  of  exports  at  that  period. 
Since  1907-08.  the  exports  by  years 
have  been  as  follows:  28,148,450 
pounds,  22,602,288  pounds,  89,014.880 
pounds,  51,030,711  pounds,  74,328,074 
pounds  and  the  117,950,875  pounds  al- 
ready spoken  of.  These  were  ex- 
ported in  a  year  when  the  price  ran 
about  syi  cents,  which  is  fair  enough 
if  the  crop  is  good. 

The  reason  for  this  growth  has 
been  the  increasing  familiarity  in 
Furope  with  California  prunes.  At 
first  California  prunes  were  used  in 
Europe,  mostly  in  Germany,  simply 
to  make  up  for  short  crops  in  France 
and  the  Balkan  countries,  but  a  series 
of  bad  prune  crops  in  Europe  so 
familiarized  the  trade  with  the  Cali- 
fornia product  that  its  position  is 
secure  and  nothing  but  high  prices 
can  prevent  a  continual  increase  in 
European  demand. 

California  production  during  this 
time,  or  beginning  with  the  season  of 
1908,  was  57,000,000  pounds,  150,000,- 
000  pounds,  80,000,000  pounds,  190,- 
000,000  pounds,  205,000,000  pounds 
and  96,000,000  pounds.  Divide  this 
among  8,000,000  trees,  or  counting  106 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  the  production 
averages  1,600  pounds  per  acre,  about 
four-fifths  of  a  ton.  It  had  better 
be  two  tons  and  could  be,  though  a 
large  part  of  the  orchards  would  have 
to  be  uprooted  if  such  average  pro- 
duction were  to  be  achieved.  There 
is  no  profit  and  no  sense  in  trying  to 
grow  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  on 
poor  land. 

Yields  of  six  and  seven  tons  of 
dried  fruit  per  acre  have  been  secured 
some  years  on  good  land,  and  there 
are  orchards,  outside  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  and  in  the  valley,  that 
have  averaged  three  tons  per  acre 
and  better.  These  yields  have  come 
from  a  combination  of  good  soil  and 
good  care.  Good  soil  is  likely  to  be 
found  owned  by  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  care  for  his  fruit. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  in  which 
two-thirds  of  the  prunes  of  California 
are  grown,  the  one  great  thing  that 
has  cut  short  production  weakened 
the  trees  and  set  back  the  industry 
has  been  the  pear  thrips.  The  attack 
of  thefthrips  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 


sideration in  recommending  change 
in  pruning  methods  and  in  other 
kinds  of  orchard  operations.  This  is 
the  greatest  single  problem  in  the 
valley,  and  it  h^is  been  solved  by 
proper  spraying  at  the  right  time.  The  j 
thrips,  in  fact,  has  done  for  prunes 
to  a  certain  extent  what  the  blight 
has  done  for  Bartlett  pears,  it  has 
made  prime  growing  very  profitable 
where  the  trouble  does  not  occur,  by 
lessening  production.  The  Santa 
Clara  prune  orchards  would  be  far 
better  to-day,  and  have  several  years 
more  good  service  before  them  than 
they  have,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
thrips.  However,  the  thrips  can  be 
completely  controlled  at  moderate  ex- 
pense. It  simply  requires  watchful- 
ness and  attention  to  business,  rc 
warding  the  man  who  attends  to  bus 
ness  at  the  e-xpense  of  the  man  wl; 
doesn't,  which  is  the  proper  encour 
agement  to  good  husbandry.  Fro: 
the  standpoint  of  horticulture  thtr 
is  no  reason  to  avoid  prune  growing 
and  some  excellent  reasons  for  wel- 
coming it. 

Outside  of  the  thrips  and  the  peach 
root-borer,  both  of  which  are  of  lim- 
ited distribution  and  easily  control- 
able,  the  prune  has  so  few  trouble 
that  it  can  almost  be  said  to  be 
lazy  man's  crop.    Perhaps  it  woiil 
be  further    advanced    to-day  if 
stricter  attention  to  business  were  ri 
quired. 

Unlike  nearly  every  other  fruit  e> 
cept  nuts  and  citrus  varieties,  ther 
is  lots  of  leeway  in  harvesting,  as  tV 
thing  to  do  is  to  wait  until  the  in- 
falls,  and  even  then  there  is  no  ' 
hurry  about  picking  it  up.  A 
shortage  of  help,  a  hot  spell  at  h:: 
vesting  which  with  other  fruits  won' 
hurry  ripening,  are  of  comparative! 
slight  importance  with  prunes.  Prun- 
ing costs  are  small,  perhaps  too  small, 
spraying  costs,  especiallly  if  there  JC6^ 
no  thrips  to  kill,  little  and  often  oB^H' 
ing.    Drying  costs  are  much  less  ^|^H 
peaches  and  apricots  which  re^^^^f 
cutting,   sulphuring  and   such  tlVi^^ 
ment. 

■\fter  the  prune  boom  struck  tli 
State  in  early  days  of  California  hor 
ticulture,  prunes  were  planted  almo- 
everywhere  and  were  taken  out  < 
died   almost   everj'where,   the  Sam 
Clara  Valley  retaining  the  laurels  a 
a  prune  section  and  keeping  the  fan 
of  the  prune  district  of  California.  ("^ 
the  nearly  8,000,000  prune  trees  i  '.  '.' 
State  Santa  Clara  county  ha- 
5,700,000.    However,  at  this  lai 
the  prune  is  attaining  fame  elsi 
A  Healdsburg  man  will  get  m. 
time  you  speak  of  Santa  Clara  iimuc;,  ^ 
and  tell  you  that  Healdsburg  P^^/^g 
are  used  to  face  San  Jose  fruit.  "nK^^- 
a  Healdsburg  packer  states  1'  ^ 
has  seen  prunes  from  the  Sacra 
Valley  as  fine  as  any  grown 
Healdsburg.    In  fruit  districts 
Joaquin  county,  in  manj^  parts 
Sacramento  Valley  as  far  north 
Shasta  county,  there  can  be  found  t\<> 
only  prunes  produced  plentifull  1 
orchardists    enthusiastic  over 
profits  and  the  magnificent  yicM 
of  the  bay  counties,  barring  A). 
which  is  not  hot  enough,  grow  i 
and  down  in  Tulare  and  King> 
ties  thej'  are   considered   pro  ' 
There  is  lots  of  room  for  the  pr 
expand. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  a;  !  i: 
£ome  other  places,  there  is  a  r 
rains  at  drying  time  which  ni. 
drier,  if  not  an  actual  nccess: 
least  a  fine  insurance  against 
though  it  will  not  have  to  lie  usi 
year  in  four.    Heavy  yields  and 
quality  fruit  have  made  good  'i' 
orchards  paj'  extremely  well,  an  '  tli 
cost  of  a  drier  is  too  small  to  ml 
anj'  person  hesitate    about  pla  itin 
prunes  for  fear  of  rain  in  harve.-i  uni 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  that  al 
though  peaches  ripen  sooner  in  r  o  in 
(Continued  en  Vage  Twcntr-^^'^t 


Frune-Drylng  Scene  In  Tehama  County,  Near  Corning. 
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The  Largest  Farmers'  Union  in  California 


The  Farmers'  Union  local  at  Mor- 
gan Hill,  Santa  Clara  county,  is  the 
largest  local  in  California,  and  it  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  business  life  of  the  community 
and  approaches  closely  the  ideal 
through  which  the  farmers  by  their 
own  agency  can  dispose  of  whatever 
they  produce  on  the  farm,  or  buy 
whatever  they  may  need  for  the 
farm.  Note  particularly  the  latter 
feature. 

Everywhere  nowadays  it  is  the 
fashion  to  pitch  into  the  middleman, 
to  tell  what  a  crook  and  a  robber  he 
is  and  to  otherwise  blame  upon  him 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  to  de- 
velop within  ourselves  a  thrill  of 
righteousness  on  account  of  our  being 
mulcted  by  him  (if  we  are,  most  of 
the  trouble  is  mere  talk).  However 
that  may  be,  the  Farmers'  Unioin 
local  at  Morgan  Hill  is  cutting  put 
the  middleman  both  coming  and 
going  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  get 
everything  for  the  farmer  in  the  way 
of  price  for  what  he  produces,  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected  and  pro- 
vide him  with  what  he  needs  at  as 
reasonable  prices  as  possible. 

By  so  doing,  the  union  has  becotiie 
in  a  way  a  public  institution.  It  has 
a  total  of  300  members,  representing" 
appro.ximately  75  per  cent  of  the  fam- 
ilies within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  town,  though  not  including  the 
town  itself. 

Plan  of  Organization. 

The  Farmers'  Union,  most  of  us 
know,  is  an  organization  with  a  dual 
purpose  (though  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  say  much  about  organization 
here).  There  is  first  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union, 
which  is  mainly  social,  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  name.  That  part  of 
the  union  resembles  closely  in  intent 
and  activity  the  Grange.  The  or- 
ganization is  of  national  scope,  hav- 
ing been  started  in  Texas,  and  being 
particularly  strong  in  the  South,  the 
Northwest  and  parts  of  the  Middle 
West. 

The  ultimate  idea  is  likewise  to  un- 
dertake for  the  members  the  selling 
of  farm  produce,  this  being  the  way 
the  movement  started,  and  in  many 
places     separate     organizations  are 
formed  by  members  of  the  Educa- 
irinal   and   Co-Operative   Unions  to 
induct  commercial  operations.  These 
jCommercial   organizations    are  stock 
[companies,  but   are  organized   on  a 
non-profit  basis.     They   are  simply 
'  iiown    as     Farmers'     Unions ,  the 
'jrds    "Educational    and  Co-opera- 
tive" being  omitted.     One  must  be 
a  member  of  the   social  branch  to 
hold    stock    in  the    commercial  or- 
ganization, but    can    belong   to  the 
social   branch    without   having  any 
onnection  whatever  with  the  latter. 
■  1  much  for  preliminary  explanation. 
The  Morgan  Hill  Farmers'  Union 
as  formed  in    June.    1909.   for  the 
-:ike    of   packing    and    selling  the 
prunes  of  members.    The  actual  sell- 
ing is  done  not  by  the  local,  but  by 
all  of  the  locals  through   the  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Union,  headquarters 
now  in  San    Francisco,    formerly  at 
Fresno.    Shares  were  $25  each,  no 
one  to  own  more  than  six  shares,  or 
to  have  more  than  one  vote. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  prune 
packing  business  of  the  Morgan  Hill 
Union  has  flourished  and  prospered, 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  prunes 
produced  in  the  district  are  marketed 
through  it.  There  is  one  story  for 
the  prune  business,  another  for  the 
business  of  buying  goods  for  the 
members.  As  there  is  lots  of  co- 
operative marketing  and  little  co- 
operative buying  in  California,  it  will 
be  the  latter  only  that  will  count 
right  here. 
In  January,  1913,  it  was  decided  to 
lake  use  of  the  packing  house  dur- 
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ing  tlie  quiet  season  by  handling  feed 
and  such  goods  for  the  members.  No 
change  of  organization  had  to  be 
made  to  do  this,  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration permitting  such  business. 
The  amount  of  business  month  by 
month  from  the  buying  standpoint 
alone  has  been  as  follows,  showing 
the  growth  and  corresponding  popu- 
larity of  the  plan; 
1913. 

January,    $234.66 

February   1,397.84' 

March    435.31 

April    338.27 

May    927.95 

June    928.14 

July    1,420.03 

August    766.88 

September    2,035.04 

October   2,621.68 

November    952.26 

December    1,366.71 

1914. 

January   $1,006.51 

February    1,342.21 

March    689.36 

April    1,329.15 

All  of  this  business  is  attended  to 
by  the  manager,  Walter  S.  Breton, 
and  one  assistant,  who  would  be  kept 
at  the  house  all  year  anyway  to  at- 
tend to  the  small,  but  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  prune  handling  after  the 
packing  and  first  big  rush  of  prune 
shipping  are  over.  In  fact,  there  is 
room  yet  for  a  good  deal  of  growth 
before  extra  help  the  year  round  is 
needed.  This  buying  business  helps 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  handling  the 
prunes,  for  overhead  expense  that 
otherwise  would  be  charged  against 
the  prunes  is  shared  in  part  by  the 
buying  business.  That  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  starting  it. 

Buying  at  Cost. 

Whether  it  is  prunes  or  feed,  all 
goods  are  handled  at  cost  price,  with 
a_  slight  margin  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  No  attention  is  given  to  the 
ordinary  retail  price  of  anything. 
Just  enough  is  added  to  wholesale 
price,  freight,  cost  of  handling,  etc., 
to  justify  the  transaction  and  the 
farmer  gets  the  goods  at  what  is  in 
effect  cost  price,  and  when  he  sells 
his  prunes,  or  eggs,  he  gets  what  is  in 
effect  full  price  also.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  sufficient  margin  to  cover 
upkeep  of  building,  etc.  Also  there 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  pay 
moderate  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. 

In  the  year  ending  May  1,  1913, 
there  was  margin  enough  to  have  a 
dividend  of  30  per  cent,  if  such  could 
have  been  paid.  Only  eight  per  cent 
was  paid  and  the  rest  went  into  the 
treasury  to  provide  better  equipment 
and  facilities  for  operations.  The 
following  year  figuring  was  so  close 
that  only  a  little  over  eight  per  cent 
was  made,  which  the  members  voted 
to  turn  in  entirely  to  the  packing 
house  for  increased  equipment.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  organization 
is  not  intended  to  make  money  at 
all,  but  simidy  to  give  service  of  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

The  main  trade  of  the  Union  thus 
far  is  for  i)oultry  supi>lies,  mostly 
wheat,  then  nii.Ncd  feeds,  bran,  mid- 
dlings, and  such  material.  All  of  the 
big  poultrymen  of  the  vicinity  are 
buying  through  the  Union,  and  a  car 
a  month  is  ])nrchased.  The  small 
farmets,  or  rather,  the  farmers  who 
may  have  large  prune  or  other  inter- 
ests and  only  a  few  fowls,  also  get 
their  wheat  through  the  Union  and 
so  save  several  dollars  a  ton  at  the 
least  on  their  wheat. 

But  the  trade  has  grown  in  other 
ways  besides  feed  for  the  poultry, 
barley  and  liay  for  the  stock,  and 
such  things.  The  flour  of  the  mem- 
bers is  being  all  bought,  and  this 
forms  the  ideal  of  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness of  distribution  under  oiir 
modern  complicated  civilization.  This 
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flour  is  purchased  from  other  Farm- 
ers' Unions  which  produce  the  wheat 
and  manufacture  the  flour. 

Producer  to  Consumer. 
The  Farmers'  Union  is  very 
strong  in  the  Northwest.  The  fann- 
ers there  in  Farmers'  Unions  in  the 
grain  district  own  their  own  ele- 
vators and  even  their  own  flour  mills, 
all  run  at  cost.  Farmer  Jones  of 
Washington  cannot  of  himself  make 
flour  of  his  wheat  and  ship  to  Farmer 
Smith  of  Morgan  Hill,  as  some  rather 
impractical  theorists  think  should  be 
done  with  all  farm  produce,  but 
Farmer  Jones  by  joining  with  other 
farmers  can  have  that  flour  made  and 
without  attention  or  worry  on  hi^ 
part  some  of  that  flour  is  shipped 
down  to  Morgan  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Farmer  Smith  makes  it  into  hot 
cakes,  biscuits  and  other  such  forms 
for  Farmer  Smith  and  the  little 
Smiths.  Farmer  Smith  pays  more 
than  Farmer  Jones  receives,  but 
thSre  is  no  waste  and  all  of  the  dif- 
ference goes  for  freight  and  for  the 
conduct  of  necessary  business.  It  is 
the  ideal  of  direct  selling,  though  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  as  yet 
be  applied  very  extensively.  Farmer 
Smith  cannot  eat  all  of  Farmer 
Jones'  grain,  nor  Farmer  Jones  all  of 
Farmer  Smith's  prunes,  but  each  is 
helped  some  by  dealing  directly  with 
the  other's  agency. 

There  is  more  direct  dealing,  even 
more  direct  than  this,  relating  to  po- 
tatoes. Mr.  Breton  sent  word  to  the 
members  last  fall  that  he  would  like 
to  buy  a  car  of  potatoes  if  sufficient 
orders  were  received.  Receiving  the 
orders  almost  immediately,  a  delega- 
tion went  down  to  Salinas  and 
visited  a  number  of  the  potato  grow- 
ers until  they  found  one  whose  po- 
tatoes suited  them.  They  were  the 
best  obtainable  and  were  disposed  of 
in,  a  week  for  $1.75  per  hundred, - 
prices  last  year  being  very  high.  The 
potato  grower  in  that  case  got  every- 
thing possible  and  there  was  less 
loss  in  transit  than  with  the  flour.  In 
fact,  the  buyer  got  all  the  good,  to 
tell  the  truth,  as  the  potatoes  were 
bought  for  exactly  what  the  pro- 
ducer sold  similar  potatoes  to  a  city 
dealer  the  same  day. 

Sugar,  a  ton  at  a  time,  fertilizers, 
spraying  materials,  axle  grease,  soap, 
and  similar  materials  are  also  being 
handled,  goods  being  bought  only 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
What  it  will  grow  to  cannot  be 
stated.  As  yet.  however,  the  kind 
of  goods  handled  are  few  in  number, 
and  bought  only  because  they  are 
desired,  or  because  members  are 
continually  coming  in  for  them  and 
everything  bought  is  sure  to  _  be 
moved  in  a  short  time.  There  is  just 
the  ordinary  prune  packing  house 
and  office  for  a  plant. 

Changing  the  Egg  Trade. 

As  a  necessary  accompaniment  to 
the  handling  of  poultry  feeds  there 
developed  a  trade  in  eggs.  Very 
naturally,  a  farmer  or  farmer's  wife 
would  be  in  a  peculiar  position  to 
take  the  ranch  eggs  to  a  grocery  and 
be  buying  wheat  and  other  poultry 
feed  from  another  place.  Thus  those 
who  bought  wheat,  very  naturally 
had  to  get  the  Union  to  handle  the 
eggs  also. 

There  was  a  big  saving  for  the 
farmer  each  way,  for  the  grocer  had 
been  making  a  big  rake  off  each  way. 
He  had  been  making  a  big  profit  on 
the  wheat,  and  then  he  had  been 
paying  six  or  seven  cents  under 
quotation  for  the  eggs. 

The  Union  needs  half  a  cent  a 
dozen  margin  on  the  eggs  for  cost 
of  candling  and  other  handling,  and 
receives  a  cent  less  than  (|Uotation, 
when  freight  is  counted.  The  result 
is  that  it  can  pay  lyi  cents  less  than 
quotation.  This  is  for  the  small  lots 
of  eggs.     Regular  poultrymen  who 


have  large  quantities  of  eggs  do  their 
own  candling,  have  their  own  cases 
and  own  dealers,  so  sell  direct.  The 
farmer  with  a  couple  of  dozen  eggs 
a  day,  or  a  few  more,  takes  them  di- 
rectly to  the  Union  in  bucket,  basket 
or  other  such  receptable  and  the  eggs 
are  candled  and  shipped. 

The  average  farmer  is  unlikely  to 
take  the  same  care  of  eggs  as  the 
regular  poultrymen,  but  Mr.  Breton 
has  tried  to  have  all  bring  in  clean 
eggs  only  and  to  see  that  all  are 
fresh  and  good,  and  members  have 
all  showed  a  willingness  to  provide 
as  good  a  product  as  possible.  As 
this  has  meant  cheaper  feed  and 
higher  prices  for  the  eggs,  the  work 
of  the  Union  has  given  poultry  pro- 
duction among  fruit  and  general 
farmers  an  impetus  which  has  af- 
fected the  whole  community. 

There  are  almost  everywhere  in 
California  co-operative  organizations 
that  have  solved  in  part  the  problem 
of  the  farmer  in  the  marketing  of 
what  he  produces.  Practically  all  of 
these  also  purchase  something,  if  it 
is  only  shook  or  material  in  which 
to  ship  material  marketed.  A  few  are 
going  farther  by  degrees,  buying  first 
one  thing,  then  another,  and  as  they 
go  they  are  solving  the  problem,  not 
only  of  selling  what  the  farmer  pro- 
duces, but  also  of  buying  what  he 
needs.  Such  success  is  not  obtained 
by  starting  to  do  everything  at  once; 
it  is  more  a  question  of  growth  and 
of  good,  experienced  mana.gement. 
but  the  extent  of  successful  farmers' 
organizations  in  California  to-day 
indicates  that  we  are  on  the  right 
path  to  give  the  farmer  what  is  just- 
ly his  due. 


FINE  CLOD  CRUSHER. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  clod  crusher  used  by  J.  E. 
Hassler,  horticultural  commissioner  of 
El  Dorado  county,  on  his  ranch  five 
miles  northeast  of  Placerville.  It  is 
simply,  easy  to  construct,  durable  and 


far  more  effective  and  satisfactory 
than  the  regular  clod  crusher,  made  by 
nailing  four  or  five  two  by  tens  to- 
gether. 

The  description  of  this  clod  crusher 
appeared  in  an  Eastern  farm  paper 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  so 
good  that  Mr.  Hassler  constructed  a 
crusher  like  it  and  has  been  using  it 
or  a  successor  ever  since.  The  method 
of  construction  is  apparent  from  the 
diagram. 

The  side  pieces  are  two  by  eights  or 
planks  of  about  that  size.  The  cross 
pieces,  which  crush  the  clods,  are  four 
by  fours  put  on  with  one  edge  down. 
The  side  pieces  are  sawed  off  on  the 
lower  edge  in  stair  fashion  so  that 
the  four  by  fours  will  fit  in.  These 
are  bolted  onto  the  side  pieces  rather 
than  being  nailed. 

A  crusher  of  ordinary  size  will  be 
about  iivc  feet  wide  and  about  ten  four 
by  fours'  will  be  used,  although  only 
eight  have  been  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

The  crushing  edge  of  the  four  by 
fours  are  covered  with  sheet  tin,  or 
a  strip  of  iron  is  nailed  along,  and  in 
this  way  the  sharp  edge  will  be  kept 
intafii  for  years  and  crush  and  smooth 
the  clods  in  most  up-to-date  and  ap- 
proved fashion.  For  effectiveness  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary 
clod  crusher  previously  referred  to. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
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Rabbit  Control  on  a  Cactus  Ranch 


By  J.  L.  Considine,  San  Diego 


Improving  Grain  by  Head  Selection 


There  are  thousands  of  idle  acres 
in  San  Diego  county  which  have 
never  been  scratched,  whose  capacity 
for  producing  staple  foodstuffs  has 
never  been  tested. 

This  land  has  never  been  given  a 
chance  to  show  what  it  can  do.  Brush- 
wood and  wild  oats  cover  its  surface 
and  much  of  the  soil  itself  does  not 
look  invitingly  rich. 

But  it  will  take  on  new  possibilities 
when  the  stream  of  new  settlers 
comes  steaming  up  the  coast  from 
the  Panama  canal,  intent  on  making 
new  homes.  Many  of  these  home- 
makers  will  come  from  parts  of  Eu- 
rope where  soil  is  scarce  and  where 
all  their  lives  they  have  known  noth- 
ing but  intensive  cultivation. 

The  new  dry  hillsides  of  San  Diego 
county  will  look  good  to  those  people 
and  they  will  raise  grapes  and  figs 
and  olives  and  such  staples  as  they 
have  studied  and  succeeded  with. 
Their  thrift,  inherited  for  ages,  will 
provide  the  means  for  first  payments 
on  tracts  of  cheap  land,  and  their 
habitual  industry  will  in  a  few  years 
make  the  land  pay  for  itself. 

Old  San  Miguel  mountain,  17  miles 
southeast  of  San  Diego,  looms  up 
2,700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  along 
its  insteps  and  around  its  base  there 
are  many  miles  of  land  wasting  itself 
on  wild  oats  and  brushwood.  In  that 
neighborhood,  bordering  on  the  Upper 
Otay  reservoir,  the  H.  N.  Timms 
ranch  of  320  acres  is  demonstrating 
what  can  be  done  with  these  hillside 
slopes  without  irrigation.  There  are 
thriving  patches  of  grapes,  figs, 
peaches  and  apricots,  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery  around  the  house,  all 
flourishing.  But  the  main  feature  of 
this  dry  farming  is  the  acreage  of 
spineless  cactus  set  out  ten  months 
ago.  On  one  patch  of  78  plants  there 
are  now  650  new  plants  or  slabs.  An- 
other patch  of  thirty  plants  has  750 
new  slabs.  Altogether,  Mr.  Timms 
has  growing  more  than  5,000  cactus 
plants  which  will  produce  by  the  com- 
ing fall  more  than  100,000  slabs.  The 
original  cost  of  the  plants  was  $1,500 
and  if  the  slabs  raised  this  year  were 
sold  at  the  same  ratio  they  would 
bring  $30,000. 

Another  plant  that  is  being  tried 
out  at  the  Timms  ranch  is  the  wyula, 
or  rubber  plant,  which  gives  great 
promise  for  the  future.  The  plants 
were  set  out  last  March,  and  they  are 
now  blooming  and  showing  that  they 
are  at  home  in  that  region.  -Much  of 
San  Diego's  outlying  districts  are 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  plant.  It 
is  raised  from  seed  which  is  very 
small  and  hard  to  gather,  and  is 
valued  at  $5  an  ounce.  The  great 
growth  of  rubber  consumption  makes 
the  demand  for  wyula  almost  unlim- 
ited. 

A  history  of  Timms'  fight  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  of  this  soil  to 
grow  cactus  would  be  incomplete 
without  an  account  of  his  warfare 
with  the  rabbits. 

When  he  planted  the  first  cacti  the 
rabbits  came  to  make  their  home  in 
the  shade.  Xot  being  accustomed  to 
the  cactus  as  an  article  of  diet,  they 
shunned  it  at  first.  But  a  gastronomic 
Columbus  among  them  nibbled  a 
cactus  plant  one  night  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end — for  the 
rabbits. 

-All  the  other  bunnies  eventually 
followed  the  example  of  this  imitator 
of  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  ultimate  outcome  was  expul- 
sion from  their  Garden  of  Eden. 

It  did  not  come  suddenly.  But  the 
preliminaries  were  agreed  upon,  as 
the  sporting  writers  say,  when  Timms 
appeared  on  his  ranch  one  day  to  find 
that  the  heart  had  been  gnawed  out 
of  a  number  of  his  most  promising 
plants.  Then  the  fire  danced  in  his 
eyes. 

"We'll  have  to  get  rid  of  those  rab- 
bits," he  told  the  hired  man. 

He  first  hired  a  hunter  to  shoot 


them.  But  the  rabbits  were  wary  and 
the  hunter  did  not  get  enough  to  keep 
two  men  in  meat. 

Strategy  was  next  resorted  to.  All 
around  the  cactus  patch  was  run  a 
line  of  poles,  strung  with  a  rope,  and 
with   arms   from   which   hung  many 


The  search  for  new  varieties  of 
seeds  and  plants  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  things  there  is,  and  gives 
promise  of  great  improvement  in  pro- 
duction. Sometimes  old  varieties  un- 
known in  a  district  are  secured  by 
selecting  special  heads  and  using  them 


H.  M.  Timms  .\mong  HIm  Yonns  Cactus  riants. 


bells.  A  rabbit  entering  the  patch 
was  all  but  certain  to  bump  into  one 
of  these  poles,  and  the  consequent  din 
was  something  appalling.  Timms' 
horse,  a  staid  old  family  pet,  was  so 
frightened  at  the  first  alarm  that  he 
ran  away  and  was  found  a  mile  from 
the  house  next  morning. 

Inspection  of  the  cacti  indicated 
that  the  rabbits,  too,  had  been 
alarmed.  But  they  came  back  and  in 
this  case  it  proved  a  true  saying  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt.  .\fter 
the  first  few  nights  the  clangor  of  the 
bells  held  no  terror  for  the  rabbits, 
and  after  a  while  the  continual  bell- 
peals  at  night  and  the  accompanying 
devastation  of  the  patch  indicated  that 
they  had  grown  to  like  the  music  of 
the  hells  so  well  that  they  held  the 
nightly  concerts  to  soothe  their  di- 
gestive processes. 

Timms  was  so  exasperated  that  he 
determined  on  the  use  of  a  remedy 
so  drastic  as  strychnine.  He  pro- 
cured quantities  of  cabbages,  carrots, 
turnips,  cantaloupes — all  the  conven- 
tional rabbit  foods,  in  fact— dosed 
them  liberally  with  strychnine  and 
placed  them  so  the  rabbits,  in  going 
to  the  patch  would  have  to  pass  over 
them. 

Me  had  overlooked  one  point,  how- 
ever. These  rabbits,  having  been 
raised  in  a  desert  region,  were  un- 
familiar with  the  taste  of  those  vege- 
tables and  so  callously  passed  them 
up  in  favor  of  the  cactus,  with  which 
they  were  by  now  so  well  acquainted. 
The  only  victims  were  wolves,  a  few 
of  whom  were  found  dead  at  the 
water  hole  as  a  result  of  eating  doc- 
tored cantaloupe. 

Timms  reasoned  now  that  if  the 
rabbits  insisted  on  eating  nothing  but 
cactus,  the  only  way  was  to  poison 
the  cactus.  So  he  made  a  wash,  with 
strychnine  as  the  base,  and  painted  a 
number  of  the  plants.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded even  more  thoroughly  than  he 
expected,  for  it  not  only  poisoned  a 
number  of  rabbits,  but  500  of  his 
plants  died  from  an  overdose  of 
strj'Chnine. 

Convinced  by  now  that  violent 
measures  were  futile,  Timms  enclosed 
the  tract  with  one-inch  wire  fencing, 
and  since  that  time  not  a  rabbit  has 
been  found  in  the  enclosure.  "Not 
even  a  snake,"  adds  Timms.  The 
hired  man  did  encounter  a  squirrel, 
u  hich  was  so  bewildered  at  its  in- 
ability to  make  its  way  out  again 
that  it  ran  directly  into  his  hands. 


for  seed.  Some  times  new  and  val- 
uable crosses  can  be  secured. 

In  Eldorado  county  two  score  years 
ago  there  was  a  variety  of  rj-e  of  much 
local  fame  which  dropped  out  of  sight 
25  years  ago,  but  has  recently  come 
to  light  again,  having  a  rather  pecul- 
iar history. 

This  rye  was  called  Wild  Goose 
rye,  from  its  origin.  A  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham of  Pleasant  Valley  killed  a  wild 
goose  in  1867  and  found  in  its  crop 
several  grains  of  large,  white  rye, 
as  large  or  larger  than  wheat  kernels 
and  planted  the  seed  raised  so  that 
in  a  few  years  there  was  all  the  seed 
that  anybody  wanted  and  the  rye  was 
used  like  any  other  rye.  Then  for 
one  reason  or  another  it  was  gradual- 
ly forgotten,  or  farmers  who  wished 
to  plant  it  found  that  they  had  no 
seed  and  did  not  know  where  to  get 
it  and  it  disappeared. 

Last  fall,  however,  Willis  Dean  of 
Fairplay  secured  a  small  handfull  and 
is  raising  enou.sjh  in  his  vegetable 
garden  to  get  a  good  start,  so  it  may 
come  back  into  use  again. 

The  rye  looks  something  like  Mam- 
moth W  hite  rye  and  is  fully  as  vigor- 
ous a  grower,  judged  by  two  lots 
grown  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  heads  are  a  little  long- 
er and  fuller,  and  the  grain  consider- 
ably larger.  A  very  valuable  feature 
is  the  leaves.  Rye  straw  is  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  sticks  as  a  rule.  Wild 
Goose  rye  has  real  leaves  about  the 
same  as  most  small  grains,  and  wide 
leaves  that  look  as  if  they  would  pro- 
vide good  fodder. 

J.  E.  Hassler,  who  used  to  grow  it 
years  ago,  states  that  this  rye  ac- 
tually provides  a  fairly  good  quality 
of  hay,  much  superior  to  ordinary 
rye,  as  the  leaves  would  indicate.  The 
grain,  however,  is  practically  value- 
less for  milling,  but  miikes  good  hog 
feed.  He  used-  to  value  it  highly  for 
this  purpose  when  boiled  and  fed 
with  potatoes.  It  is  not  known  wheth- 
er it  is  an  old  variety  or  whether  the 
goose  had  been  eating  a  chance  head 
that  had  devdooed  as  a  "sport"  or 
by  crossing,  ^^'hatcver  it  is,  the  var- 
iety seems  promising. 

Speaking  of  selecting  seed,  sever- 
al interesting  thmgs  have  occurred  in 
the  district.  The  Stewart  brothers  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  just  south  in 
Amador  count}',  two  years  ago  hand 
picked  five  sacks  of  red  oats  and  raised 
seed  from  the  same.  The  results  were 
so  favorable  that  they  sold  their 
crop  of  oats  for  seed  to  farmers  who 
saw  the  oats  growing,  for  $50  per 


ton.  As  the  production  was  heavier i 
than  with  the  ordinary  oats,  the  work 
of  selecting  those  (ve  sacks  of  oats, 
paid  big  wages.  j 

Ollie  llarrcll  of    the  Shenandoah 
Valley  a  couple  of  years  ago  also' 
noticed  in  a  field  of   Little  Club  Wheat 
a  few  heads  that  were  much  longer 
and  fuller   than   the   others,  picki 
them  out  and  planted  them.    A  nui. 
her  of  farmers  are  growing  this.  Tlu 
writer  secured  a  number  of  heads, 
typical  of  the  Big  Club  as  well  as 
field  run,  and  submitted  thcra  to  Prot 
I.  W.   Gilmore  of  the   Division  oi 
Agronomy  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  identication  and  comment 
These  were  secured  on  the  ranch  r 
H.  N.  Vennewitz,  Mr.  .\ukum.  1 
the  field  were  a  good  many  plants 
the  Little  Club  variety,  either  on  ,-: 
count  of  impure  seed,  or  reversion  ■ 
type.   The  sample  submitted  to  Pro. 
Gilmore  was  thus  typical  of  the  field 
He  states: 

Of   the   eight  heads  contained  ' 
this  bunch  two  of  them  are  heads  ■ 
Little  Club  (as  was  known  )   and  thr 
of  them  are  heads  of  the  Australi;. 
Club.    The  Australian  Club  was  pr 
duced  by  crossing  the  Little  Club  wi 
some  other  variety,  I  think  either 
Bluestem  or  Fyfe,  though  I  do  n 
know    positively.      The    other  thr 
heads  of  this  bunch  I  am  not  able 
identify,  though  1  am  under  the  ii 
pression  that  one  of  them  is  the  wi 
known    Bluestem,    or   possibly  th 
White  Australian. 

"The  Club  wheats  are  most  highl; 
prized   in   California  for  their  nr 
shattering   qualities.     They   are  n 
especially  high  yielding  wheats,  bu 
owing  to  the  harvesting  methods  prac 
ticed  in  California,  they  are  in  dnnai- 
because  they  retain  the  grain  1 
ter  the  field  is  ripe,  and  are  n( 
attacked  by  birds — then,  too,  they  ar 
acceptable  to  the  miller. 

"The  Bluestem  is  an  old  well-kno^^ 
variety  that  will  probably  remain 
favorite  in  many  localities  by  care: 
selection  and  the  practice  of  good  n 
ture  methods  it  can  be  maintained 
a  variety  of  high  qualities  and  yieli! 

In  view  of  Prof.  Gilmore's  stat 
ments  and  the  facts  of  origin,  thf 
seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  i 
"wheat  is  a  new  cross  between  Lif 
Club  and  Bluestem,  or  perhaps  sot- 
other  cross.  However  that  may  I 
it  is  an  exceptionally  tine  grower  a 
producer  and  much  superior  for  t' 
foot-hills  to  the  Little  Club.  .A.s  t: 
essential  point  of  the  matter  is  tl. 
the  farmers  have  something  mu 
better  than  they  had  before  throu^ 
selecting  choice  heads,  it  does  i 
matter  greatly  about  the  source 
same. 

On  the  Vennewitz  ranch 
kind  of  wheat  was  taken  ni 
mitted  to  Prof.  Gilmore,  wi 
states  to  be  the  Propo,  Mr. 
witz  found  a  few  heads  of  tl 
field  of  Sonora  wheat,  and  as  t!. 
were  better  and  the  straw  higherj 
more  vigorous,  he  is  growing 
more  seed  to  try  out  in  field 
Although  the  Propo  is  not  a 
yielder,  it  is  the  leadig  variety 
Salinas  Valley  and  other  coast 
tricts.  It  seems  less  desirable 
the  "Big  Club,"  but  may  prove 
ble  in  the  foothill  country,  an 
would  be  interesting  if  its  merits] 
known  there  only  through  sc 
velopment  from  some  chance 

As    mentioned    once  before, 
wheat  industry  of  the  world 
be   revolutionized    if   the  very 
"sport"  heads  of  value  that  de^ 
every  year  were  found  and  use 
seed,  and  the  instances  above  re 
show  what  has  been  done  in  onej 
part  of  California  simply  by  att 
to  this  matter. 


Our  idea  of  a  sorry  time  is  plaj 
a  game  with  a  person  who  won't  lea 
the  rules  or  won't  follow  them  if 
bas  learned  them. 
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Cannery  Demands  for  the  Different  Fruits 

 —  —  ^By  C.  H.  Bentley,  California  Fruit  Canners  Association  — 


(California  fruits  have  as  high  a 
reputation  canned  as  dried,  or  as 
shipped  green,  though  less  is  said 
about  them.  In  the  following,  which 
is  part  of  an  address  by  C.  H.  Bentley, 
sales  manager  for  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  standing  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of  canning  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia is  given.  There  is  very  little 
definitely  known  on  this  matter  by 
the  average  fruit  grower  and  figures 
too  often  are  given  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  fruit  of  various  sizes  shipped, 
which  means  little  in  terms  of  fruit 
tonnage.  What  is  given  here  sliould 
be  of  great  value  in  leading  one  to 
decide  in  .making  fruit  plantings  the 
coming  planting  season. — Editor.) 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of 
you  who  have  fresh  apples  all  the 
year,  but  there  is  considerable  busi- 
ness in  California  canned  apples. 
These  are  chiefly  put  up  in  the  large 
tins  for  hotels  and  pie  bakers,  peeled, 
cored  and  quartered,  ready  for  use. 
They  are  more  convenient  and  fre- 
quently cheaper  than  the  fresh  apples. 
A  limited  quantity  is  packed  in 
smaller  tins  for  table  use  in  the 
tropics,  where  fresh  apples  quickly 
spoil.  About  2,500  tons  are  canned 
annually  in  California,  chiefly  Newton 
Pippins.  The  firm  white  apples  are 
required. 

For  the  best  quality  of  table  ap- 
ples the  average  price  is  about  1  cent 
per  pound.  The  undersized  fruit  is 
largely  used  for  the  pic  grade  and 
the  average  price  paid  is  from  $10  to 
$12  per  ton.  Wormy  apples  are  use- 
less on  account  of  the  additional 
waste  and  expense  in  coring  and  dis- 
figurement of  the  apple.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  University,  apple  grow- 
ers have  been  shown  that  the  codlin 
moth  is  not  inevitable  nor  the  plague 
of  vengeance. 

The  apples  for  canning  purposes 
come  largely  from  Sonoma,  Santa 
Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  The 
growers  have  the  opportunity  for 
selling  for  fresh  fruit  shipment,  for 
canning  or  for  drying.  In  suitable 
land  and  locations  growers  have 
prospered,  but  with  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  California  has  serious 
competition  and  the  relatively  small 
demand  for  canned  apples  offers  no 
great  aid  to  the  solution  of  this  seri- 
'Uis  problem. 

Apricots. 

The  canner  is  of  more  importance 
'  the  grower  of  apricots,  for  this 
variety,  like  that  of  pears  and 
peaches,  is  exported  all  over  the 
world  to  all  countries  of  importance 
that  have  not  set  hostile  tariffs 
against  us.  In  a  normal  season  20,000 
tons  of  apricots  are  canned  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  average  price  for  the 
past  five  years  at  the  canners  is  $30 
per  ton.  Fruit  of  good  size,  with  a 
clear  skin,  golden  color  and  firm  tex- 
ture, is  desired. 

As  a  rule,  apricots  are  packed  un- 
peeled,  as  the  skin  gives  a  peculiar 
flavor  and  character  which  are  desired. 
This  makes  the  canner  very  particu- 
lar about  apricots  being  free  from 
fungus  or  skin  blemish.  The  Royal, 
Blenheim  and  Hemskirke  varieties, 
as  grown  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  give 
best  results  to  the  canner.  They 
have  high  color,  flavor,  firm  texture 
and  are  usually  clean  and  of  good 
size. 

Moorparks  have  a  flavor  preferred 
by  many,  and  they  grow  to  larger 
size,  but  they  ripen  unevenly,  one- 
half  ripening  before  the  other,  and 
the  upper  portion  about  the  stem  is 
usually  green  and  hard  after  the 
lower  portion  is  full  ripe. 

The  fruit  grown  in  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
is  not  so  desirable  in  color,  flavor  or 
texture,  although  there  are  excep- 
tional locations.    With  apricots  the 


growers  liave  three  opportunities  for 
disposing  of  their  product,  as  the 
canner  must  compete  with  the  shipper 
and  the  drier. 

Cherries. 

As  with  apricots  and  apples  so  with 
most  of  the  important  canning  varie- 
ties of  cherries,  the  dealer  and  con- 
sumer demand  a  clear  transparent 
syrup.  For  this  reason  our  Royal 
Ann  and  white  cherries  in  general 
are  preferred,  while  the  black  varie- 
ties are  not  popular  with  the  canner. 
The  Royal  Ann  is  wanted  for  its  size 
and  firm  texture.  When  it  ripens  in 
the  sun  and  takes  on  its  beautiful  red 
color,  it  is  not  so  desirable  for  the 
canner  as  the  waxy  white  ones,  which 
grow  in  the  shade.  The  high  colored 
ones  turn  a  russet  brown  after  pro- 
cessing and  the  uninformed  buyer 
thinks  the  fruit  is  bruised.  Cherries 
are  stemmed,  washed  and  canned 
whole  without  pitting.  Skin  blem- 
ishes, bird  pecks  and  cracks  are  ac- 
cordingly very  conspicuous  and  un- 
desirable. They  grow  to  perfection 
in  the  north  central  counties  of  the 
State,  are  bought  by  shippers  and  by 
packers  in  Maraschino,  as  well  as  by 
canners.  An  average  price  would  be 
from  5c  to  6c  per  pound. 

The  so-called  soft  white  cherries 
are  less  desirable  because  they  have 
not  the  firm  texture,  do  not  stand 
handling  nor  processing  so  well  as 
the  Royal  Anns  and  are  smaller  in 
size,  although  some  varieties,  like  the 
Rockport  and  Buttners,  are  quite 
superior  to  other  soft  white  varie- 
ties. These  usually  sell  to  canners 
for  l^c  to  2c  per  pound  less  than 
Royal  Anns.  As  explained  above, 
black  cherries  are  not  popular  in  cans, 
as  the  color  darkens  the  syrup  and 
the  canner  must  sell  at  a  much  lower 
price,  and  then  only  in  a  limited  way. 
He  usually  pays  about  3^c  to  4c  per 
pound.  About  1,200  tons  of  Royal 
Anns  and  whites  are  used  annually 
for  canning  and  probably  450  tons  of 
blacks. 

Grapes  and  Nectarines. 

The  Muscat  or  raisin  grape  is 
canned  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
fruit  is  merely  stemmed  and  washed. 
About  1,000  tons  are  used  annually 
at  a  price  of  about  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 

Nectarines  are  used  in  a  very  lim- 
ited way.  Some  varieties  have  a  high 
color  at  the  pit,  which  discolors  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit  when  processed.  All 
varieties  must  be  well  ripened  to 
secure  the  flavor,  and  yet  in  this  con- 
dition the  fruit  is  so  soft  and  juicy 
as  to  make  it  unsuitable  for  canning 
purposes.  A  very  limited  quantity  is 
used  and  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit 
markets  are  more  desirable  for  this 
variety. 

Peaches. 

The  canner  wants  a  peach  of  golden 
color,  of  good  and  symmetrical  size, 
without  color  at  the  pit  and  the  pit 
small.  For  these  reasons,  of  the  free- 
stone varieties,  he  prefers  the  Muir 
and  the  Lovell.  The  latter  usually 
commands  a  premium  over  other  free- 
stone varieties.  The  chief  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  ripens  in  late  August 
when  the  canner  is  overtaxed  with 
many  different  varieties  of  fruit.  If 
a  peach  similar  to  the  _  Lovell  could 
be  developed  to  ripen  in  July  or  in 
the  middle  of  September  it  would  be 
in  high  favor. 

About  24,000  tons  are  canned  an- 
nually, with  prices  about  $22.50  per 
ton  for  Lovclls,  $17.50  for  other  va- 
rieties like  Muirs  and  Early  Craw- 
fords.  Other  varieties  which  may  do 
well  for  shipping  purposes,  like  Alex- 
anders, Hale's  Early,  Mary's  Choice 
and  Picquet's  Late  are  not  desirable 
for  canning. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  trouble 
and  expense  of  removing  the  pit,  yel- 
low clings  are  the  most  desired  of  all 
California  canned  fruits,  and  more  of 


these  are  canned  than  any  other  va- 
riety. Fortunately  different  varieties 
have  been  progagated  from  the  old 
original  lemon  cling,  so  that  the 
canner  gets  an  almost  continuous 
season  from  late  July  until  late  Sep- 
tember, beginning  with  the  Tuscans, 
Orange,  McDevitt,  Sellers,  Phillips 
and  ending  with  the  late  Levi 
clings. 

Owing  to  the  congestion  of 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  berries  in 
August,  the  early  Tuscans  and  late 
Phillips  and  Levi  are  preferred  by 
canners.  The  Phillips  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  by  reason  of  the  firm 
texture,  golden  color,  small  pit  and 
uniform,  symmetrical  size. 

An  average  price  delivered  at  the 
cannery  would  be  about  $25  per  ton 
for  Phillips  and  Tuscans,  $30  for 
other  varieties. 

As  with  the  freestone  varieties,  the 
clings  are  graded,  washed,  peeled, 
halved  and  pitted,  although  in  the 
case  of  the  clings  a  considerable  de- 
mand has  developed  for  slices.  About 
35,000  tons  are  used  for  canning. 

The  white  Heath  clings  were  for- 
merly quite  popular,  but  they  ap- 
parently did  not  bear  well  enough  to 
suit  the  growers,  and  inferior  varie- 
ties of  white  clings,  like  the  George's 
Late,  were  planted,  which  were  not 
at  all  satisfactory  to  consumers. 
They  were  tough,  flavorless  and  red 
at  the  pit.  With  a  good  white  cling 
like  the  McKevitt,  particularly  one 
ripening  in  September,  this  trade  can 
be  gradually  recovered,  and  there  is  a 
need  for  this  fruit.  Canners  will  pay 
a  premium  over  the  price  of  yellow 
clings.  About  900  tons  are  used  for 
canning. 

Bartlett  Pears. 

Bartlett  pears  are  in  good  demand 
and  canners  use  ordinarily  ^bout 
20,000  tons  per  annum.  The  prices 
range  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton. 
Sometimes,  in  years  of  light  crop, 
running  to  higher  figures.  Canners 
usually  buy  on  specifications  requir- 
ing the  fruit  to  be  free  from  scab  and 
worms,  to  be  of  symmetrical  shape 
and  not  less  than  2%  inches  in  diam- 
eter. In  preparation  the  fruit  is 
peeled,  halved  and  cored. 

The  pear  is  a  very  satisfactory 
fruit  to  handle,  because  the  fruit  is 
better  when  picked  before  ripening, 
it  is  hauled  when  firm  and  is  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  the  cannery  free 
from  bruises  such  as  often  come  to 
other  varieties.  In  the  cannery  the 
fruit  is  graded  over  and  worked  up 
as  it  ripens. 

While  there  has  been  serious  diffi- 
fulty  with  the  pear  blight,  this  variety 
seems  to  promise  the  grower  the 
best  results  for  years  to  come,  as- 
suming that  he  has  suitable  land.  He 
has  a  good  market  for  shipping  fresh, 
as  the  pear  arrives  in  good  condition, 
probably  the  best  shipper  of  all  Cali- 
fornia fruits.  He  has  a  ready  buyer 
in  the  canner  and  a  good  market  for 
the  dried  article,  if  well  handled. 
The  tree  is  thrifty,  hardy.  Scab,  scale 
and  worms  can  be  prevented  with 
reasonable  care,  and  if  the  blight  has 
no  terrors  the  grower  located  on 
suitable  soil  seems  in  a  most  favored 
position  for  years  to  come. 

Plums. 

Egg  plums,  green  gages,  golden 
drop  plums  and  similar  varieties  are 
used  to  a  limited  extent  for  canning. 
Buyers  object  to  the  colored  varie- 
ties, as  they  discolor  the  syrup.  The 
fruit  is  merely  stemmed,  graded  and 
washed  and  packed  whole  without 
peeling  or  pitting.  About  2,500  tons 
are  used  for  canning  and  the  price  is 
usually  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton. 

The  varieties  mentioned  constitute 
those  of  greater  importance  to  the 
canner,  although  the  small  fruits  and 
berries  are  used  by  him  as  well  as  by 


the  maker  of  jams,  jellies  and  pre- 
serves. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
while  there  may  be  a  shortage  on 
some  of  these  fruits  of  minor  im- 
portance, it  might  not  require  much 
to  create  a  surplus,  and  a  grower 
should  consult  the  manufacturer  be- 
fore planting  any  of  these  varieties 
on  a  large  scale. 

Small  Fruits. 

California  enjoys  a  fine  position 
with  Royal  Ann  cherries  and  Bart- 
lett pears,  apricots,  yellow  cling 
peaches  and  white  clings.  There  is 
strong  export  demand  and  there  are 
none  better,  if  so  good,  but  conditions 
are  different  with  our  berries  and 
small  fruits.  We  will  have  to  admit 
it  right  here  among  ourselves  that 
they  are  no  better  than  those  grown 
elsewhere  and  we  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  local  trade. 

Blackberries  have  been  produced  in 
large  quantities,  chiefly  in  Sonoma 
county,  and  are  used  extensively  by 
canners.  The  Mammoth  and  the 
Lawton  varieties  are  most  common. 
About  2,000  tons  are  used  by  canners 
and  makers  of  preserves,  the  price 
has  ranging  about  $40  per  ton. 

Far  better  results  are  secured 
from  Loganberries,  as  they  arc 
growing  in  favor,  bring  better  price 
from  the  fresh  fruit  market,  from  the 
canner  and  from  the  buyer  of  dried 
fruit.  In  its  fresh  form  the  price 
ranges  from  $55  to  $75  per  ton. 
Canners  use  about  750  tons.  "The 
Phenomenal  variety  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  the  drier  form  Loganber- 
ries are  likely  to  supplant  the  Eastern 
dried  raspberry.  They  sell  for  about 
23c  to  25c  per  pound. 

Strawberries. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
canner  and  maker  of  high-class  pre- 
serves, California  needs  strawberries 
and  raspberries  of  firmer  texture  and 
higher  color.  The  varieties  com- 
monly grown  are  comparatively  soft 
and  juicy,  suitable  for  jams  and  jel- 
lies, but  not  for  preserves.  Such  are 
the  Dollar  and  Jessie  varieties  of  the 
Florin  district;  the  Banner  and  Ma- 
linda  berries  of  the  Watsonville 
district.  The  Longworth  of  the 
Alviso  and  Santa  Clara  districts  has 
become  too  small  to  give  satisfactioii 
to  the  canner  or  consumer.  These 
varieties  ordinarily  bring  $60  to  $70 
per  ton,  while  the  Clarke,  Wilson  and 
other  similar  varieties  grown  in 
Oregon  bring  $100  per  ton.  They 
are  apparently  more  hardy,  more 
thrifty,  better  for  shipping  and  for 
the  table,  as  well  as  for  canning. 
About  800  tons  are  used  by  canners 
and  preservers,  but  a  much  larger 
quantity  could  be  used  of  better 
varieties. 

Similarly  with  raspberries — canners 
find  better  results  from  Oregon  fruit 
because  it  is  firmer  and  higher  in 
color.  The  fresh  market  seems  to 
yield  a  very  profitable  figure  for  all 
the  raspberries  grown,  and  for  that 
reason  there  is  little  inducement  for 
the  grower  to  speculate  with  other 
varieties.  The  Cuthbert  and  Antwerp 
varieties  are  commonly  grown;  the 
former  is  preferred.  Growers  prob- 
aly  receive  10c  per  pound  or  better 
from  their  shipments  to  the  market. 
Canners  use  about  100  tons,  but  more 
would  be  used  if  prices  were  nearer 
the  limits  acceptable  to  growers  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Gooseberries. 

Gooseberries  are  used  in  a  limited 
way  for  jams  and  jellies.  Growers 
are  paid  from  3c  to  5c  per  pound.  If 
the  larger  English  gooseberry,  as 
grown  in  Oregon,  were  produced 
here,  canners  would  be  interested  and 
could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
Formerly  there  was  a  larger  demand 
for  the  canned  gooseberry  and  canned 
(Continued  on  Page  10). 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Pumping  Plant  That  More  Than  Paid         Making  the  Mail  Box  Attractive 


-By  Albert  Marple,  Tropico,  Cal.- 


Fruit  growing  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  was  founded  on  the  dry  farm- 
ing basis,  or  farming  by  rainfall 
alone.  Yet  as  one  goes  through  the 
valley  now  there  can  be  heard  every- 
where (provided  there  is  water  bear- 
ing strata  below)  the  low  buzz  of 
motors  and  the  sharp  bark  of  the  gas 
en;j:ines.  Despite  the  excellent  rain- 
fall of  the  last  season  and  the  ideal 
weather  of  spring  and  summer,  what 
wells  there  are  are  all  kept  busy. 
Irrigation  pays  in  fruit  growing,  even 
■where  the  rainfall  was  once  consid- 
ered all  that  w-as  required,  and  a 
country  requiring  irrigation  formerly 
despised. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  parts 
of  the  valley  is  the  Berryessa  dis- 
trict, northeast  of  San  Jose.  In  this 
district  wells  are  used  on  many 
ranches.  When  a  fruit  grower  has 
not  a  well  himself  he  very  commonly 
buys  water  from  a  neighbor  that  has. 
Thus,  small  acreage  or  scarcity  of 
capital,  it  does  not  matter  much — a 
man  can  do  without  a  well  and  still 
get  water,  or  having  a  larger  well 
than  the  ranch  recjuires  he  can  keep 
the  plant  occupied  by  supplying  -water 
to  his  neighbors. 

Just  what  advantage  there  is  in 
having  the  water  is  shown  by  the 
experience  of  A.  M.  Foster  of  Berry- 
essa, who  has  a  17-acre  "orchard, 
mostly  prunes. 

Last  year  water  was  purchased 
from  a  neighbor.  The  price  was  $1 
per  hour  for  a  stream  of  about  300 
gallons  per  minute  or  less.  Water 
was  used  for  4.'i()  hours  during  the 
season,  the  cost  per  acre  thus  being 
$25  and  a  few  odd  cents.  This  spring 
he  installed  an  electric  pumping  plant, 
by  the  end  of  June  had  sold  $200 
worth  of  water,  or  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  interest,  depreciation,  sink- 
ing fund  and  expenses  for  the  year, 
and  had  all  the  water  required  for  the 
ranch.  The  water  was  sold  at  90 
cents  an  hour,  or  10  cents  less  than 
he  had  previously  paid  for  a  stream 
of  the  same  size. 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  plant  is  given  herewith.  It  is 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  everything 
was  gotten  at  bedrock  price  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  similar  plant  could 
be  put  in  for  within  $200  of  the  price, 
$83.3.91. 

The  well  is  175  feet  deep,  with  pit 
30  feet  deep.  There  is  a  3-inch  ver- 
tical centrifugal  pump  and  15  horse- 
power electric  motor.  Electricity  is 
obtained  on  a  sliding  scale  at  a  mint- 
mum  charge  of  $90  per  year.  The 
bill  will  probably  run  over  the  mini- 
mum and  be  about  $100  per  j'car. 

It  cost  $2.r)0  per  foot,  or  $75,  to  dig 
the  pit  and  for  curbing  same.  Lum- 
ber for  the  pit  cost  $55.20,  delivered 
six  miles  out  in  the  country.  This 
was  2  by  10  wet  redwood.  Included 
in  this  price  is  lumber  for  timbering 
up  pit. 

The  motor  and  pump  costs  were 
lower  than  normally.  A  year  before 
a  neighbor  started  to  install  a  pump- 
ing plant,  and  after  he  had  it  installed 
found  that  he  did  not  have  water 
enough  for  the  pump,  so  Mr.  Foster, 
intending  to  put  in  a  plant  of  his  own 
some  time,  purchased  the  pump  and 
various  accessories  for  $90,  which 
was  something  of  a  bargain. 

On  arranging  for  the  present  plant 
the  Bean  Spray  Pvimp  Company,  who 
provided  pump  and  motor  and  all 
fittings,  took  this  pump  and  the  ac- 
cessories as  part  payment,  the  con- 
tract price  being  much  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Their 
bill  was  $364.15,  which  with  the  $90 
originally  expended  made  pump  and 
motor,  with  accessories,  cost  $454.15. 
There  were  several  small  extras  con- 
nected with  this,  amounting  to  $fi.25. 

The  casing  cost  $112,  2  per  cent 
discount  being  given  for  cash.  Boring 
cost  65  cents  a  foot  for  the  first  100 
feet,  25  cents  extra  being  charged  per 
foot  up  to  50  feet,  total  cost  $119.25. 


Sawing  (notching  timbers  for  the 
pit  at  mill)  cost  $5.75.  Lumber  for 
the  motor  house  cost  $17.56.  Material 
for  foundation  for  motor  cost  $3.75, 
bringing  the  total  to  the  amount  first 
named. 

The  owner  furnished  team  for  haul- 


Just  a  word  on  the  .subject  of  the 
mail  box  for  the  farm  home.  While 
not  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions on  the  farm  it  is  one  which 
should  be  given  a  little  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  too  often  the  case 
of  "'anything  will  do"  when  the  ques- 


An  iTT  CoTerlBg  tor  the  Mail  Box. 

ing  material,  also  hauled  gravel  and 
provided  labor  in  building  motor 
foundation.  How  much  good  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  water  will  do  can- 
not be  figured  out  as  definitely  as  the 
saving  in  having  the  plan  instead 
of  buying  water,  but  although  the 
prune  crop  over  the  county  gener- 
ally is  very  short,  on  account  of  the 
good  irrigation  last  year  and  good 
tillage  there  is  quite  a  fair  set  of 
fruit  on  the  trees,  not  a  full  crop,  but 
a  very  fair  one  and  sizes  large  and 
quality  excellent.  The  trees  like- 
wise are  in  the  best  kind  of  condition, 
so  the  $430  paid  last  year  looks  like 
a  fine  investment.  N'aturally,  if  that 
paid,  having  the  plant  and  getting 
the  water  free,  which  in  effect  is 
what  is  being  done,  is  a  still  better 
investment. 

.\  cover  crop  of  barley  was  grown 
on  part  of  the  orchard  last  winter 
that  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  plow  it  under.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  without  irriga- 
tion water,  or  if  done,  it  would  have 
probably  dried  out  the  soil  too  mucli, 
as  the  part  where  the  barley  stood 
showed  signs  of  requiring  water 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  orchard 
this  spring,  and  by  having  the  water 
the  trees  were  kept  in  fine  shape. 
The  barley  apparently  has  been  a  fine 
thing  for  the  soil. 

Speaking  of  cover  crops  and  more 
particularly  organic  matter  for  the 
soil,  ifr.  Foster  as  an  experiment  two 
years  ago  bought  about  20  tons  of 
pea  straw  and  similar  waste  from 
Japanese  raising  vegetables  for  the 
cannery  near  by  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  burned  to  get  rid  of  it, 
stacked  it.  kept  it  moist  and  com- 
posted it  in  the  regular  way.  The 
material  made  the  finest  kind  of  ma- 
terial for  orchard  and  garden. 

To  digress  again — about  75  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens  are  kept  on  the 
place,  all  the  foo<l  except  green  stuff 
being  purchased.     These   fowls  are 


A  Touch  of  Nature  In  the  Mall  Box. 

tion  of  the  mail  receiver  is  being  con- 
sidered. In  many  instances  a  com- 
mon wooden  box  is  placed  on  a  rough 
wooden  post  and  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  beautiful.  It  may  be  truth- 
fully stated  that  the  owner  of  the 
home  may  be  judged  by  his  mail  box. 
As  a  usual  thing  tlie  mail  box  is  lo- 
cated at  the  front  of  I'le  home,  many, 
however,  being  placed  at  the  front 
gate,  w'lere  it  may  be  seen  by  any- 
one who  may  pass  by.  This  being 
the  case  the  rough  wooden  box  would 
prove  anything  but  attractive.  I 
In  the  case  of  the  pretty  country 
home  that  is  located  comparatively 
close  to  the  roadway  the  writer  would 
suggest  something  like  the  rustic  box 
seen  in  one  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. This  box  is  made,  of  a 
log  in  as  nearly  the  same  condition 
as  it  w'as  when  cut  from  the  trees. 
Great  care  was  used  in  making  this 
box,  as  one  of  its  principal  features 
was  the  retaining  of  its  bark  in  its 
natural  condition.  In  the  building  of 
this  box  a  log  four  feet  long  was  se- 
lected. From  the  upper  end  of  this 
piece  of  wood  a  diagonal  cut  was 
made,  this  extending  about  one-third 
the  way  down  the  log.  A  second  cut 
was  started  about  five  inches  below 

kept  instead  of  Leghorns  on  account 
of  their  greater  value  as  table  fowls. 
The  eggs  are  sold  to  a  San  Jose  gro- 
cery for  paper  price  (San  Francisco 
quotation),  although  the  usual  price 
for  most  farmers  in  most  groceries 
is  a  cent  or  so  below  quotation. 
In  the  two  years  they  have  been  thus 
sold  not  one  egg  has  been  fandled 
out.  which  is  the  reason  for  the  fair 
price.  ' 

Much  of  the  income  from  the  poul- 
try yard  comes  from  the  sale  of  the 
fowls  themselves,  net  returns  averag- 
ing $15  per  month.  Like  the  orchard, 
these  returns  are  the  result  of  good 
care  and  attention. 


the  lowest  point  of  the  first  cut  and 
this  was  continued  parallel  with  the 
first  cut  about  two-thirds  the  way 
through  the  piece,  at  which  point  :i 
counter  cut  was  made,  severing  the 
slice  of  wood,  which  was  to  after- 
ward serve  the  purpose  of  the  lid. 
The  inside  of  the  log  was  then  hol- 
lowed out,  the  hole  being  made  large 
enough  to  contain  any  mail  that 
might  be  dropped  within  it.  The  at- 
tention was  then  turned  to  the  H<1. 
through  which  a  hole  was  cut  suf- 
ficiently large  to  permit  the  insertion 
of  ordinary  mail.  The  lid  was  then 
placed  in  its  original  position,  where 
its  upper  end  was  hinged  so  as  to 
make  it  swingable.  With  the  inser- 
tion of  a  bark-covered  peg  in  the 
bark  section  of  the  lid  to  serve  as 
a  handle  the  box  was  completed.  Thi 
only  expense  incurred  was  the  pricL 
of  the  hinges,  which  v%as  10  or  r 
cents,  and  the  finished  box  was  wortl. 
dollars. 

For  the  beautifying  of  the  ordinar\ 
"rural"  mail  box  a  valuable  idea  i- 
seen  in  the  other  illustration.  Befori 
being  beautified  this  box  was  just  a- 
unsightly  as  any  ordinary  sheet-iro 
mail  bo.x  which  is  placed  on  a 
mon  rough  post.    There  was  ii 
attractive  about  it.    Tired  of  - 
its  bare  condition  the  owner  ) 
four  ivy  vines  at  its  base,  one  .r 
corner.     As  the   days  passed 
plants  were  given  a  little  att 
in  response  to  which  they  grew  rap- 
idl)-   and   in    the    course    of  a 
months  had  climbed  up  the  post 
over  the  top  of  the  box.    .\t  the 
this  photograph  was  taken  the  gro 
of  foliage  had  become  quite  den 
both  post  and  box  were  hiddn 
the  exception  of  the  opening  ■ 
box  through  which  the  mail  wj-  in 
serted  and  taken  out.    This  tar:ni 
felt  very  well  repaid  for  his  trouble 
The   expense  of  turning  this  unat 
tractive  mail  receiver  into  a  r 
beautiful   feature    consisted  o: 
small  ivy  slips,  which,  by  the 
were  donated,  and 'a  little  care  an 
attention. 


rap- 
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WALNUT  ESTIMATES, 

The  California  Walnut  Growers 
sociation  in  a  statement  issued 
in  July  estimated  the  crop  at  a 
10,529  tons.    The  crop  is  a  litt' 
low  average  in  acre  producti< 
the  increased  acreage  may  mak 
total   yield   come  about  up  to  th.i 
ordinary  years.     Conditions   for  th 
nuts  that  have  set  have  been  - 
orable  that  the  nuts  bid  fair  t(. 
per  cent  larger  than  those  ■ 
year.    The  promise  is  for  only 
six  per  cent  of  No.  2's,  as  con 
with  28  per  cent  of  a  year  ago 

Market  prospects  are  excellei.t 
the  carry  over  is  practically  cle 
up   and   the   harvest    will  be 
Prices  will  be  good,  but  fair  e 
to  the  trade  to  permit  the 
move  readily.    There  is  a  te 
among  growers  to  be  m odera 
prices  asked  dealers. 

Two  new  local  associations 
joined  the  central  association, 
now  has  18  locals  marketing 
through  it.    A  big  reduction  in 
to  eastern  seaboard  cities  h 
obtained  for  Panama  Canal  sh 
freight  from  Los  .Angeles 
cents  per  100  pounds,  a  furt 
duction  being  expected  also. 
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A  LITTLE  TAFFY. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  mu 
enjoy  reading  your  paper  and 
to  be  one  of  your  subscribers 
time.      I    highly  recommend 
everybody.  —  WILLIAM  NE 
JR.,  Santa  Maria. 


Do  not  know  how  yon  can 
to  put  out  such  a  splendid 
magazine  for  but  50  cents 
especially  with  the  splendid  ser 
inviting  any  questions  and  ans 
them.— H.  KNIGHT.  Sutter, 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Activities  of  California  County  Farm  Bureaus 


-By  Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron- 


(The  greatest  feature  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  the  past  year  or 
two  is  the  wonderful  advance  in  uni- 
versity extension  work,  or  agricul- 
tural work  of  the  universities  among 
others  than  students.  This  work  bids 
fair  to  be  many  times  as  important 
in  the  near  f*ture  as  at  present,  and 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  is  one  of 
the  agencies  by  which  this  progress 
will  be  made.  The  outline  of  Farm 
Bureau  activities  given  herewith  is 
taken  from  a  University  of  California 
circular  just  issued.  Any  person  wish- 
ing more  details  should  certainly 
write  to  the  University  at  Berkeley 
for  this  circular,  No.  118.  — The  Edi- 
tor.) 

A  farm  bureau  is  an  organization 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  combine 
to  promote  agriculture  through  co- 
operative study  of  farm  conditions. 

For  many  years  there  have  been 
formers'  clubs,  granges,  institutes, 
unions  and  alliances.  These  have  been 
more  or  less  successful,  but  many 
have  passed  away,  perhaps  from  lack 
of  usefulness.  Some  of  these  organ- 
izations have  not  had  a  definite  pur- 
pose and  have  therefore  failed  to  find 
a  permanent  place  in  rural  affairs. 

The  farm  bureau  is  distinct  from 
all  of  these.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
social  organization;  neither  is  it 
essentially  to  unite  farmers  so  as  to 
lower  prices  of  stuffs  bought  and  to 
raise  prices  of  products  sold.  But  it 
is  formed  to  bring  together  for 
mutual  co-operation  those  farmers 
who  want  to  investigate  the  funda- 
mental problems  that  are  involved  in 
production  on  their  farms. 

Every  State  and  Territory  has  at 
least  one  "experiment  farm,^  sup- 
ported by  Federal  and  State  funds. 
These  have  ben  exceedingly  valuable 
because  the  results  therefrom  were 
noted  by  men  whose  business  and  in- 
terest it  was  to  observe.  The  acre- 
ages of  these  farms  were  small,  their 
crops  were  often  meager— and  yet 
they  have  been  worth  millions  be- 
yond their  cost  because  the  records 
of  productions  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  grown  were 
known  and  noted. 

Many  of   our  farm   problems  are 
already  solved  on  the  farms  of  the 
nation.     Individuals  have  found  the 
solution  of  vexing  questions  that  are 
imitating  the  experiment  stations  and 
'.(ricultural  colleges.    But  these  solu- 
ons  usually  fall  out  of  sight  unnoted 
r  are  known  only  to  the  man  on 
hose  farm  they  occur.    If  these  un- 
novvn     and     unnoted  experiments 
)uld  be  gathered  they  would  at  once 
idd  much  to  our  view  of  agriculture. 

In  America  there  are  on  the  aver- 
age more  than  100,000  farms  to  each 
"experiment  farm."  Obviously,  if  the 
results  on  some  small  percentage  of 
these  could  be  viewed  from  the  same 
■standpoint  as  at  the  experiment  farm, 
he  benefits  would  enormously  out- 
umber  the  records  achieved  by  the 
experiment  stations.  If  is.  of  course, 
impossible  to  gather  all  this  material 
or  to  note  all  the  changing  conditions 
'ij  farms.  But  it  may  be  possible  to 
:athcr  together  in  one  county  organ- 
'^ation  the  wide-awake  and  interested 
armers  who  will  compare  their  re- 
sults with  those  of  others  and,  in  a 
more  or  less  scientific  way,  plan  out 
experiments  and  demonstrations  on 
their  own  farms.  Such  is  a  farm 
bureau. 

Fundamentally,  then,  a  farm  bureau 
for  the  county  can  be  collectively  a 
sort  of  giant  experiment  station,  with 
several  hundreds  observers,  who  hold 
a  monthly  caucus  to  compare  results. 

The  farm  bureau  has  a  trained  man 
to  aid  it — the  farm  adviser.  It  is  his 
business  to  help  interpret  results,  to 
point  out  new  lines  of  work  and  to 
deduce  conclusions  from  the  evidence 
at  hand.  The  farm  bureau  can  be  of 
?reater  value  to  the  county  than  the 


farm  adviser.  Together,  they  can  be 
of  more  benefit  than  either  alone. 

Otlier  activities  may  concern  the 
farm  bureau  besides  local  research 
into  agricultural  problems. 

The  farm  bureau  may  be  a  sort  of 
rural  chamber  of  commerce  and  thus 
be  the  guardian  of  rural  affairs.  It 
can  take  the  lead  in  agitation  for 
goods  ^roads,  for  better  schools  and 
for  cheaper  methods  of  buying  and 
selling.  Perhaps,  most  of  all,  it  can 
help  promote  the  social  institutions 
of  country  life.  Some  rural  neigh- 
bors are  so  starved  for  recreational 
meetings  that  they  will  come  out  to 
anything,  from  a  patent  medicine 
show  to  a  school  meetings.  The  farm 
bureau  can  help  put  more  recreation 
into  rural  life.  Every  country  neigh- 
borhood ought  to  have  some  social 
gathering  at  least  once  a  week.  It 
is  almost  as  much  needed  as  the 
spiritual  congregations  at  the  church, 
or  the  educational  assemblages  of  the 
children  at  the  school  house. 

But  very  surely  and  insistently,  the 
farm  bureau  is  not  first  and  foremost 
of  these — good  and  desirable  as  they 
may  be.  Perhaps,  the  farm  bureau 
can  help  to  buy  cheaper  and  better 
seeds,  can  help  to  boost  the  local 
socials,  can  encourage  the  faltering 
school  teacher,  can  get  out  and  talk 
for  good  roads — but  its  first  and 
surest  function  is  to  increase  the 
local  knowledge  of  agricultural  facts. 

The  General  Plan. 

The  membership  of  the  farm  bureau 
is  composed  of  those  persons  in  the 
county  interested  in  agriculture  who 
desire  to  promote  its  prosperity 
throughout  the  formation  of  a  county 
organization  to  which  they  pay  a 
dollar  a  year  each.  Usually  a  suc- 
cessful county  farm  bureau  should 
have  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  farmers 
in  its  membership. 

The  whole  membership  of  the  farm 
bureau  meets  together  but  once  a 
year  at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  fall. 
At  that  time  the  general  officers  are 
elected — president,  vice-president  and 
four  directors  at  large. 

For  pratical  purposes,  the  county 
organization  is  divided,  along  geo- 
graphical lines,  into  ten  or  twelve 
centers.  Each  center  that  has  ten 
or  more  tnembers  elects  a  director  as 
leader.  He  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
meetings  and  represents  the  center 
on  the  board  of  the  farm  bureau. 

Thus,  if  there  are  ten  centers  in 
the  county,  there  ultimately  may  be 
fourteen  directors  on  the  board — four 
at  large  and  one  from  each  center. 

The  directors  usually  hold  a  meet- 
ing once  a  month,  when  reports  are 
heard  from  the  various  centers  and 
the  general  plans  for  the  movement 
in  the  county  are  considered. 

The  officers  elect  a  secretary- 
treasurer  who  holds  the  funds  and 
keeps  the  records  of  the  farm  bureau. 

The  farm  bureau  is  financed  by 
dues  of  a  dollar  a  year,  which  its 
members  pay  into  the  organization. 
The  expenses  of  the  bureau  are  those 
of  hiring  offices,  the  carrying  on  of 
correspondence,  printing  of  pam- 
phlets, etc.  Sometimes,  but  not  usu- 
ally, the  farm  bureau  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  the  directors  who  come  to 
the  board  meetings  once  a  month. 

The  annual  meeting — at  which  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place  —  is 
held  in  the  fall,  usually  at  the  county 
seat.  It  should  be.  so  arranged  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  considerable 
local  interest  and  importance — it  may 
be  an  all-day  gathering,  to  which 
speakers  of  note  are  invited;  it  may 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  a  large 
public  banquet  or  of  a  country  picnic 
The  main  effort  is  to  have  present  a 
large  proportion  of  the  membership 
of  the  entire  farm  bureau,  in  order 
that  the  officers  elected  may  be  ade- 
quately representative  and  that  once 
a  year  the  organization  may  realize 


its  strength  and  its  large  member- 
ship. 

The  directors  of  the  farm  bureau 
meet  every  month — usually  on  a 
Saturday — at  the  farm  bureau  offices 
or  at  the  farm  adviser's  offices.  These 
meetings  should  be  of  such  vital  in- 
terest that  the  entire  board  of  direc- 
tors will  be  present.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  "policy  of  the  farm  bureau 
should  be  determined,  committees  ap- 
pointed, reports  heard  from  each  of 
the  directors  representing  a  farm 
bureau  center,  and  a  general  con- 
sideration given  to  the  plans  of  the 
farm  adviser.  The  meetings  may  or 
maj'  not  be  open  to  the  public.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  thought  wise 
to  have  the  directors,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  meeting,  lunch 
together  at  a  local  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  order  that  there  may  be  some 
social  phase  to  the  day's  proceed- 
ings. , 

Monthly  Local  Meetings. 

The  farm  adviser,  by  appointment, 
may  be  present  one  day  every  month 
in  each  center  of  the  farm  bureau. 
Thus,  if  there  are  ten  or  twelve  cen- 
ters, he  will  have  ten  or  twelve 
definite  appointments  each  month  for 
his  local  work.  His  usual  method  is 
to  come  at  once  to  the  home  or  office 
of  the  local  director  and  to  learn  from 
him  those  who  desire  to  have  the 
farm  adviser  come  to  their  farms  on 
that  day.  He  then  spends  his  entire 
day  going  about  the  neighborhood 
seeing  those  who  desire  his  services. 
The  farm  adviser  never  goes  to  any 
except  those  who  so  request.  He 
never  sets  his  foot  on  the  land  of  a 
man  who  does  not  want  him. 

Usuallv  the  farm  bureau  center  has 
its  meeting  the  nisrht  when  the  farm 
adviser  is  there.  These  meetings  may 
be  open  to  the  public,  but  should  be 
serious  discussions  of  questions  per- 
tinent to  the  farm  prosperity  of  the 
neighborhood.  To  tliis  end,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  some  of  the  local  meet- 
ings of  the  farm  bureau  centers  be 
devoted  entirely  to  a  study  of  some 
one  phase  of  agricultural  practice.  If 
lime  is  a  pertinent  question  for  the 
neighborhood,  why  not  have  the  farm 
adviser  explain  in  detail  all  the  forms 
of  commercial  lime,  using  a  black- 
board if  necessary  to  make  it  all 
clear.  The  members  might  bring  note- 
books and  write  down  such  points 
as  they  cannot  remember.  Other 
subjects,  such  as  "sprays  and  spray- 
ing," "balanced  rations"  and  "methods 
of  testing  seeds,"  might  well  occupy 
one  or  several  meetings  in  order  to 
cover  them  in  such  a  way  that  all 
can  gain  a  true  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  It  will  take  real  old- 
fashioned  study  to  do  it.  But  that 
is  the  function  of  the  farm  bureau. 

In  order  'to  further  promote  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  methods 
advanced  by  the  farm  adviser,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  have  demonstrations 
of  these  located  on  scattered  farms 
throughout  the  county.  Usually  these 
demonstrations  are  placed  with  the 
most  interested  and  active  members 
of  the  farm  bureau. 

If,'  say,  the  farm  adviser  desires  to 
locate  fifty  demonstrations  through 
the  county,  he  may  ask  each  of  the 
directors  representing  a  center  to 
nominate  five  members  with  whom 
demonstrations  may  be  placed.  These 
members  agree  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  one  piece  of  land,  section 
of  orchard,  or  group  of  animals,  as 
directed  by  the  farm  adviser,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  some  fact  of  agricul- 
tural importance  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


Trees  planted  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses should  hide  whatever  is  unat- 
tractive but  leave  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful open  to  view. 

Many  a  man  who  calls  himself  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune  carried 
out  all  the  plans  with  dad's  money. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 

 Reported  by  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners.  ~— — — 


ALAMEDA,  Fred  Seulberger— The 

apricot  crop  is  about  harvested  (July 
22).  We  had  about  an  80  per  cent 
crop.  The  trees  that  were  sprayed 
last  fall  had  excellent  fruit  and  on 
most  of  the  unsprayed  trees  the  fruit 
was  more  or  less  covered  with  smut. 
The  pear  crop  will  be  light  in  some 
parts  of  the  county — about  a  50  per 
cent  crop — and  in  other  portions  of 
the  county  there  will  be  about  an  80 
per  cent  crop.  Plums  will  make  a  40 
per  cent  crop. 

FRESNO,  Fred  P.  Roullard— De- 
ciduous fruits  are  making  a  normal 
crop.  Green  peaches  are  being  shipped 
and  growers  are  preparing  to  cut 
their  dried  fruit.  Navels  are  showing 
up  in  good  shape.  Valencias  have 
dropped  considerably  on  account  of 
climatical  conditions.  Grapes  are 
making  close  to  a  normal  crop.  We 
had  a  slight  sunburn  two  weeks  ago, 
which  will  reduce  the  size  of  an  ab- 
normally large  crop. 

KINGS,  B.  V.  Sharp— We  are  har- 
vesting the  heaviest  crop  of  deciduous 
fruits  obtained  for  years.  Prospects 
are  for  a  90  per  cent  of  normal  crop 
of  grapes  of  various  kinds.  Grain  is 
yielding  very  heavily.  Livestock  is  in 
good  condition,  as  feed  is  plentiful. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Wm.  Wood— De- 
ciduous fruits  are  producing  heavily 
and  vvc  have  no  complaints  except  for 
a  little  scale.  Prices  arc  about  an 
average.  Citrus  fruits  are  making  an 
average  set  and  conditions  are  good 
so  far.  Black  scale  is  worse  than 
usual.  Prices  are  rather  low.  Berries 
and  field  crops  are  yielding  well.  Both 
the  acreage  and  yield  of  grain  is 
larger  than  the  average,  but  prices  are 
lower  than  last  year.  Livestock  is  in 
fine  condition  and  prices  are  high. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioner's 
office  is  very  busy  watching  horticul- 
tural shipments,  preparing  for  treat- 
ment of  scale  the  coming  season,  and 
making  preliminary  preparations  for 
the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  the  second 
week  in  November  next.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  conventions  ever  held  in 
the  State,  and  as  the  programme  in- 
cludes, besides  the  usual  features,  the 
subjects  planned  for  the  fall  conven- 
tion of  the  Riverside  University  Ex- 
periment Station  and  a  fine  women's 
programme,  we  fully  expect  our  hope 
to  be  fulfilled. 

MONTEREY,  J.  B.  Hickman— 
Barley,  grain  hay  and  alfalfa  total  a 
•  very  heavy  yield.  The  berry  harvest 
is  about  over,  except  where  the  ber- 
ries are  irrigated.  The  yield  has  been 
good.  Grapes  have  set  well,  but  will 
be  late.  Deciduous  fruits  promise,  or 
yielded,  as  follows:  Almonds,  50  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop ;  apples,  60  per 
cents;  cots,  100  per  cent;  berries,  90 
per  cent;  cherries,  20  percent;  grapes, 
80  per  cent;  peaches,  60  per  cent; 
pears,  75  per  cent;  plums,  35  per  cent; 
prunes,  50  per  cent. 

NAPA,  A.  D.  Butler— Deciduous 
fruits  have  been  and  are  pretty  light 
here  with  the  exception  of  peaches 
and  apples.  Apricots  turned  out  bet- 
ter than  was  expected.  Grapes  prom- 
ise a  good  crop.  Berries  and  vege- 
tables are  in  good  condition.  Grain 
is  very  good  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  hay.  Livestock  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

NEVADA,  D.  F.  Norton— Nevada 
county  has  a  phenomenal  fruit  crop 
this  year,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. I  have  never  seen  cleaner  fruit. 
Pears  are  exceptionally  fine,  95  per 
cent  free  from  scab  and  worms.  Ship- 
ping will  commence  about  the  first  of 
August.  The  Hungarian  prune  crop 
IS  below  the  average,  but  the  size  and 
excellence  of  the  fruit  will  give  the 
grower  about  as  much  as  would  an 


average  crop.  The  Nevada  county 
cannery  is  running  to  its  full  capacity 
on  peaches,  plums  and  beans.  They 
will  commence  canning  pears  the  first 
of  August.  The  cannery  association 
has  100  acres  of  pears  under  contract 
for  ten  years  at  $40  per  ton.  Their 
equipment  is  first  class  and  to  date 
in  every  particular.  The  horticultural  ' 
outlook  for  Nevada  county  is  very  en- 
couraging. Over  1,000  acres  was 
planted  to  fruit  and  nuts  last  season 
and  next  season's  planting  promises 
to  be  much  larger. 

Since  it  has  been  practically  dem- 
onstrated that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Nevada  county  is  particularly 
adapted  to  nut  culture,  land  is  being 
prepared  for  large  plantings  this  sea- 
son. While  the  largest  plantings  are 
walnuts,  principally  Mayette  and 
Franquette  varieties,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  chestnuts 
the  last  year.  The  Mountain  Fruit 
Company  has  made  the  largest  in- 
dividual planting.  The  varieties  plant- 
ed were  the  Rochester  and  .American 
Sweet.  Filberts  have  proved  to  be 
a  paying  crop  here  and  the  Barren 
Hill  Nursery  has  gone  into  the  propa- 
gation of  the  trees  quite  extensively. 

SACRAMENTO,  Howard  G.  Ker- 
cheval — There  has  been  no  change  in 
deciduous  fruits  since  last  report.  .A.n 
average  of  .30  cars  per  day  is  being 
shipped  from  the  Sacramento  river 
delta.  Oranges  are  of  fine  size  and 
the  trees  heavily  loaded  and  present 
indications  are  that  the  crop  will  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year,  which  was  300 
cars.  The  olive  crop  will  also  exceed 
that  of  all  previous  years. 

There  is  a  very  heavy  crop  of  all 
varieties  of  grapes  this  season,  proba- 
bly the  heaviest  ever  harvested  in 
this  county.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  during 
the  past  winter,  the  English  walnuts 
along  the  roadsides  and  elsewhere  all 
over  the  county,  have  an  extra  heavy 
crop  of  nuts,  which  shows  the  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  this  industry, 
where  plenty  of  moisture  is  available. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  C.  W.  Beers— 


(Continued   from  Page  7). 

currant,  but  there  was  considerable 
spoilage,  due  to  the  fact  that  growers 
were  using  dry  sulphur  to  prevent 
mildew  and  using  it  after  the  fruit 
had  formed.  This  sulphur  attacks  the 
steel  of  the  tin  plate  and  soon  de- 
stroys the  hermetic  seal,  creating  a 
swell. 

Because  of  the  high  price,  currants 
are  used  commercially  for  jelly,  but 
to  no  great  extent  for  canning  or  for 
jams.  They  bring  from  4c  to  6c  per 
pound. 

Minor  Fruits. 

Calimyrna  and  White  Endich  figs 
are  used  to  some  extent,  and  if 
handled  carefully  the  small  size  would 
bring  from  4c  to  5c  per  pound  from 
the  canner  and  preserve  manufac- 
turer. It  seems  difficult  to  have  them 
picked  and  delivered  in  proper  condi- 
tion. If  they  are  too  green  they  are 
of  little  use  and  if  at  all  overripe 
they  cannot  be  used  for  a  high-class 
preserve  or  canned  article,  but  merely 
for  a  cheaper  grade  of  jam.  Texas 
seems  to  be  able  to  grow  a  small 
white  fig  of  good  quality  and  this  is 
canned  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  would  seem  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  development  in  California. 

Damson  plums  are  needed  for  pre- 
serves, jams  and  jellies.  They  bring 
$35  and  $40  per  ton  when  the  ordinary 
varieties,  like  Gages  and  Egg  plums, 
are  selling  for  $15.  There  are  very 
few  grown  at  the  present  time 

Concord  grapes  are  also  needed  for 


Apricots  have  proved  a  record  crop 
and  the  dried  product  is  of  a  high 
order.  The  quality  is  first  class. 
Peaches  are  fairly  good.  They  are 
disappointing  in  size,  but  of  fairly 
good  quality.  There  is  no  change 
in  previous  forecast  as  to  the  walnut 
crop.  The  new  bearing  acreage  of 
citrus  fruits  will  augment  last  sea- 
son's output  and  the  setting  of  the 
lemons  is  very  satisfactory  to  the 
growers.  Pests  are  not  especially  se- 
rious, being  held  in  control  by  ordi- 
nary means. 

The  grain  crops  came  out  quite  up 
to  average  production.  There  is  an 
excessive  acreage  of  beans  with  every 
prospect  of  a  full  crop.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  of  excellent  quality  and  full 
crop  average,  with  a  strong  demand 
for  same.  Livestock  was  sold  down 
last  year,  leaving  the  county  short 
on  range  cattle.  Pasturage  is  excel- 
lent and  the  stock  on  ranges  is  in 
fine  condition  at  this  writing  with 
an  abundance  of  feed.  A  keener  in- 
terest is  being  awakened  to  intensive 
farming  methods  and  the  general  con- 
ditions throughout  the  county  are 
prosperous. 

SAN  DIEGO,  H.  A.  Weinland— 
The  apricot  crop  was  fair.  Peaches 
will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop 
and  apples  75  per  cent.  The  most 
striking  fact  regarding  citrus  fruit  is 
that  much  bloom  on  those  trees  which 
were  the  worst  frozen  in  1912  is  not 
holding,  as  the  wood  is  not  sufficient- 
ly mature.  The  grape  crop  will  be 
large,  according  to  all  indications. 

SHASTA,  Geo.  A.  Lamiraan— All 

early  peaches  sold  for  good  prices  in 
the  northern  market,  and  fruit  is  still 
bringing  good  prices  owing  to  good 
quality.  Cutting  fruit  is  now  in  full 
swing.  Peaches  are  rather  small  and 
trees  are  overloaded.  The  pears  will 
soon  be  ready  for  harvesting.  Some 
codling  moth  are  showing  now.  The 
late  rains  cracked  some  of  the  prunes 
but  will  not  materially  affect  the 
crop,  which  will  run  to  large  sizes. 
All  grapes  are  well  loaded  and  doing 
well.    -Ml  berry  crops  are  harvested 


jams  and  jellies.  The  want  is  par- 
tially filled  by  the  Isabella  variety. 
Jam  makers  can  afford  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  Concord  above  the  or- 
dinary varieties  obtainable. 

Quinces,  which  were  for  years  a 
drug  on  the  fall  fruit  market,  are  now 
in  better  demand  and  now  command 
a  reasonable  price  of  $25  to  $30  per 
ton. 

Crabapples  are  in  short  supply, 
commanding  a  price  of  4V2C  to  5c 
per  pound. 

Sour  cherries  are  also  used  in  a 
limited  way,  but  there  is  small  en- 
couragement for  the  grower  to  plant 
them,  as  he  can  get  better  prices  for 
the  table  and  shipping  varieties.  The 
canner  is  limited  in  his  price  by 
Eastern  competition. 

This  Is  primarily  a  gathering  of 
fruit  growers  and  many  would  be  un- 
interested in  any  discussion  of  vege- 
tables used  in  canning,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  if  a  variety  of 
tender  sugar  corn,  free  from  worms, 
could  be  grown,'  it  would  lead  to  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  canning 
industry,  of  importance  to  land  own- 
ers, farmers,  canners,  dealers  and 
consumers.  Various  experiments  have 
been  made,  but  the  waste  and  expense 
arising  from  the  worm  make  the 
canning  unprofitable. 

There  is  a  need  of  a  smooth,  firm, 
red,  hardy,  thrifty  tomato.  On  ac- 
count of  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
variety  now  largely  grown,  there  is 
great  waste  in  peeling. 


and  a  good  second  crop  of  strawber- 
ries is  now  in  the  maretk.  The  grain 
harvest  is  about  over  and  threshing 
is  now  under  way. 

At  the  election  held  early  in  the 
month  it  was  voted  to  form  an  irri- 
gation district  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  The  work  will  be  pushed 
along  to  a  finish  as  fast  as  possible. 

RIVERSIDE,  Dan  D.  Sharp— Apri- 
cots,  almonds  and  peaches  will  be 
about  90  per  cent  of  normal;  wal- 
nuts, 100  per  cent;  olives,  less  than 
50  per  cent;  prunes,  50  per  cent; 
aples  are  very  promising.  The 
lemon  crop  looks  fine  and  is  very 
promising  for  a  full  crop.  The 
orange  crop  is  very  uncertain  on  ac- 
count of  the  uneven  bloom  and  set. 
We  will  have  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  normal.  Grapes  are  quite  prom- 
ising; a  great  quantity  of  the  first 
crop  was  hurt  by  hot  winds,  but  a 
second  crop  set  well..  Livestock  is 
in  demand  for  dairying  purposes,  but 
scarce.  Those  who  have  them  have 
too  good  a  thing  to  part  with. 

STANISLAUS,  A.  L.  Rutherford- 
Berries,  cherries,  apricots  and  plums 
are  harvested.  Peaches,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  making  a  full  crop.  As 
a  whole  they  will  make  a  90  per  cent 
crop.  Grapes  are  only  90  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop  or  less,  on  account  of  mil- 
dew. Melons  are  suffering  somewhat 
from  wilt,  sweet  potatoes  from  a 
shortage  of  water.  Beans,  corn  and 
cantaloupes  are  fine.  Livestock  in 
general  is  in  good  condition  and  has 
a  surplus  of  feed.  Alfalfa  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  suffering  for  water  in 
parts  of  the  county,  due  to  a  break 
in  the  irrigation  canal.  In  other  parts 
of  the  county  these  crops  are  doing 
extremely  well  this  month. 

TULARE,  Charles  F.  Collins- 
Peaches  are  being  harvested  and  are 
a  very  heavy  crop.  Prunes  promise 
well,  probably  90  per  cent.  Many 
orchards  are  heavy  with  fruit.  Figs 
are  a  full  crop  and  grapes  probably 
an  average,  though  there  is  some  sun- 
burn. Citrus  fruits  do  not  promise  as 
well  as  a  month  ago.  Navels  wil' 
probably  give  a  90  per  cent  crop, 
Valencias  50  per  cent  or  less. 

Sugar  beets  are  looking  fine  and 
the  harvest  is  now  on.  Grain  is  most- 
ly harvested  and  was  a  good  crop,  the 
heaviest  in  years.  Livestock  looks 
well  and  feed  is  plentiful.  The  prices 
of  hay  and  peaches  are  below  par. 
Other  fruits  and  livestock  are  aero- 
planing.  The  weather  is  warm  or 
warmer  and  the  humidity  high. 

VENTURA,  R.  S.  Vail— Apricot 
harvesting  is  completed  and  there  is 
an  estimated  production  of  2,250  ton^ 
of  dried  fruit.  Walnuts  are  estimated 
an  80  per  cent  crop.  There  is  very 
little  aphis,  but  the  blight  is  rather 
severe.  The  Oxnard  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory will  open  about  the  middle  ol 
August  and  will  run  full  capacity  at 
once.  The  bean  prospects  are  excel 
lent.  The  number  of  trees  planted  ii 
Ventura  county  in  the  season  of  1913 
14  follow:  .\pricots,  94,605;  lemons 
93,027;  oranges,  32,089;  walnuts,  12, 
699;  miscellaneous  deciduous  trees 
20,000. 

YUBA,  Geo.  W.  Harney— Pears 
plums  and  peaches  are  turning  ou 
better  than  early  estimates  indicated 
A  full  normal  crop  of  grapes  will  bi 
harvested.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  pooi 
condition,  as  are  grapes,  berries  an( 
vegetables.  Prices  for  fruit  have  ai 
upward  tendency.  From  $25  t"  f4' 
per  ton  is  being  paid  for  early  .t 
$35  to  $40  per  ton  for  early  pi  .  .h 
for  shipping  and  $25  to  $35  for  carl 
tomatoes  for  shipping. 


The  man  who  keeps  high-class  draf 
mares  to  perform  his  farm  work  can 
not  afford  to  put  them  into  the  hand 
of  an  incompetent  hired  man. 


Cannery  Demands  for  Different  Fruits 
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Evaporation  of  Loganberries 


This  spring  a  correspondent  asked 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  evapo- 
rating berries  and  the  market  for  the 
same,  and  we  were  unable  to  answer 
the  question  very  fully.  The  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on 
Loganberry  By-Products  which  goes 
into  this  subject  in  detail.  Appar- 
ently there  is  an  excellent  market  for 
dried  Loganberries  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  it  were  found  very 
profitable  to  grow  these  on  a  quite 
extensive  scale  in  hilly  regions  where 
berries  naturally  would  do  excep- 
tionally well,  but  the  shipment  of 
Eresh  fruit  would  be  unprofitable 
□wing  to  transportation  difficulties. 
In  such  conditions  also  fuel  for  run- 
ning an  evaporator  would  be  cheap. 

Persons  wishing  to  investigate  the 
matter  thorouglily,  also  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  Loganberry  juice, 
should  get  the  bulletin,  which  is 
quoted  only  in  small  part  in  the  fol- 
owing: 

In  considering  the  question  of 
vaporation  of  the  Loganberry,  we 
an  divide  the  subject  into  two 
latural  heads.  First,  that  which 
leals  with  the  harvesting  and 
)reparation  of  the  berries  for  evapo- 
ation.  Second,  that  which  deals 
vith  the  handling  of  the  berries  in 
:he  evaporator.  We  wish  first  to 
ake  up  the  work  in  the  field,  name- 
y,  the  harvesting  and  preparation. 
Harvesting  and  Preparation. 

An  investigation  will  show  that 
nany  of  the  inferior  evaporated 
^oganberries  are  due  to  one  or  all 
)f  three  causes:  poor  selection  of  the 
ruit  and  careless  harvesting  methods; 
ough  handling  in  removing  the  fruit 
rem  the  field  to  the  evaporator;  and 
mskillful  methods  employed  in 
■vaporation. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 

;  the  question  of  harvesting.  Early 
n  our  investigations ,  we  soon  deter- 
nined  that  harvesting  alone  was  re- 
ponsible  for  many  of  the  poor  ber- 
ies  that  were  being  evaporated.  It 
s  only  hy  very  careful  handling  and 
:orrect  knowledge  of  the  proper  ber- 
ies  to  pick,  that  one  can  deliver  to 
he  evaporator  a  product  that  is  de- 
irable  for  evaporating.    In  addition 

0  careless  handling  in  the  field, 
any  berries  are  ruined  in  being 
insportcd  from  the  field  to  the 
aporator. 

Types  of  Berries  Desired. 

,  The    best    berries    to    select  for 
\aporating  purposes  are  firm,  ripe 
rries.    Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
■r,  not  to  pick  these  too  soon.  If 
y  are  light  colored,  or  very  bright 
lored  and  hard,  they  do  not  make 
very  satisfactory  product.    True,  a 
cry  pretty   product   can   be  manu- 
lactured,  one     which  is  very  attrac- 
ive,  but  the  fruit  is  too  tart,  and  it 
o  loses  too  much  weight.  During 
"  early  part  of  the  season,  growers 
ed  to  be  unusually  cautious  not  to 
■ick  the  berries  too  green.    The  ber- 
■■;s  are  apt  to  ripen  slowly,  while  a 
"wer  has    a    tendency  to  become 
xious  to  remove  the  fruit  and  to 
rt  the  evaporator.    The  presence 
large  amounts  of  this  unripe  fruit 
probably  partly  responsible  for  the 
ater  loss  in  weight  through  the 
aporation  process  during  the  early 
rt    of    the    season    than    is  ex- 
rienced    during    the    latter  part; 
jilough      possibly    the      fact  that 
here   is    apt    to    be    a    little  less 
Inoisture  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
'  e  season,  may  be     responsible  for 
iiie  of  the  difference  in  moisture 
'iitent  of  the  fruit.    Berries  which 
re  over-ripe  should  not  be  used  for 
aporating  purposes.    Such  berries 
in  be    utilized    for   juices,  syrups, 
ms  and  jells. 

Evaporation. 
The  evaporation  of  Loganberries  is 

1  its  infancy.  Two  of  the  men  who 
<.re    among    the    pioneers    in  the 


evaporation  of  the  Loganberry  were 
W.  H.  Claypool  of  Salem,,  who  used 
a  stack  evaporator,  and  E.  W. 
Powers,  also  of  Salem,  who  used  a 
tunnel  evaporator.  These  men  both 
started  work  in  1908,  at  a  time  when 
the  production  of  the  fresh  berries 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  mar- 
ket was  becoming  overstocked.  Can- 
ning, up  to  that  time,  had  not  been 
successful  commercially,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  plain  tin  rather  than  enam- 
eled cans  had  been  employed,  where- 
as the  latter  are  necessary  with  this 
fruit.  Evaporating  and  juice  manu- 
facture had  not  been  tried.  This, 
coupled  with  the  poor  shipping  qual- 
ity of  the  berries,  made  it  necessary 
to  sell  all  of  the  fresh  fruit  in  the 
local  market.  It  was  very  easy,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  handicap,  to  over- 
stock the  market.  Most  of  the  grow- 
ers at  that  time  became  discouraged 
and  ripped  out  their  berries,  much  to 
their  regret  in  later  years.  The  fol- 
lowing years  the  prices  were  so  satis- 
factory that  the  Loganberry  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  we 
have  grown  in  the  State. 

E.  W.  Powers  shipped  the  first 
evaporated  Loganberries  from  the 
State.  These  were  sold  in  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota,  for  225^  cents  per 
pounds.  For  the  first  few  years  near- 
ly all  the  evaporated  berries  were 
sold  in  the  North  Central  States,  one 
car  being  sold  for  $12,148,  a  price 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  highest 
ever  received  for  a  car  of  fruit  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the  past 
season  large  shipments  of  evaporated 
berries  were  made  to  Chicago  and 
other  Eastern  markets:  These  sold 
on  an  average    for  cents  per 

nound  f.  o.  b.  The  demand  for 
evaporated  Loganberries  became  so 
great  this  past  year  that  for  the  first 
time  the  buyers  came  to  the  asso- 
ciations, and  even  to  the  growers,  en- 
deavoring to  secure  enough  berries 
to  fill  their  orders. 

Prune  evaporators  are  commonly 
used  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
Loganberry.  Both  tunnel  and  stack 
types  have  been  used,  but  at  the 
present  time  most  of  the  men  who 
have  used  both  types  prefer  the  tun- 
nel. 

Methods  of  Evaporation. 

Loganberries  should  be  spread  on 
the  trays  evenlv  and  rapidly,  with  a 
quick  twist  of  the  wrist.  They  should 
not  be  moved  when  once  on  the  tray, 
and  any  attempt  to  pick  out  stems, 
flower  parts  and  broken  leaves  at  this 
time  will  result  in  the  fruit  becom- 
ing more  or  less  crushed.  If  the  trays 
are  filled  too  full,  or  the  berries 
spread  unevenly,  some  will  dry  quick- 
ly, while  others  which  are  more  deep- 
ly piled  become  mushy  and  dry  slow- 
ly. Fourteen  boxes,  or  about  10 
pounds,  are  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
tray.  One  man  should  be  able  to  fill 
from  150  to  200  trays  per  day. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  temperature  at  the  beginning  of 
evaporating  is  kept  at  about  130  de- 
grees F.,  with  a  strong  draft.  In 
order  to  obtain  such  conditions,  the 
tunnels  will  need  to  be  shortened,  or 
some  system  employed  to  force  the 
air  through  the  tunnels  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  The  temperature  at  the 
finish  need  not  be  higher  than  1.50 
degrees  F.,  and  with  a  strong  draft 
even  less,  although  the  berries  will 
stand  a  much  greater  heat.  Tlie 
maintenance  of  a  fairly  high  tem- 
perature at  the  start  and  a  strong 
draft  through  the  tunnels,  are  two 
important  factors  in  the  production 
of  good  evaporated  Loganberries; 
and,  in  addition,  these  two  factors 
will  shorten  the  time  of  drying  very 
materially. 

The  berries  should  be  removed 
from  the  trays  before  thev  become 
cool,  as  otherwise  they  will  stick  to 
the  trays.  The  berries  should  be  left 
(Continued  on  Pase  Twenty-Six) 


Power  First — and  Last 

A  ton  of  alfalfa  ground  into  meal  with  2  HORSE- 
POWER by  the  WILLIAMS  30-TON  ALFALFA 
MILL  and  the  RUMELY  30  60  H.  P.  OILPULL 
TRACTOR. 

The  WILLIAMS  Mill  does  big  work.  It  pulverizes  alfalfa 
into  finer  meal  than  any  other  mill.  It  takes  steady,  continuous 
power  to  operate.  The  OILPULL  is  the  ideal  tractor  to  supply 
this  power. 

The  WILLIAMS  Mill  is  portable.  The  OILPULL  moves 
it  from  job  to  job  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour.  The  Mill 
requires  70  belt  horsepower  to  operate  at  the  high  speed  neces- 
sary for  grinding  alfalfa.  The  OILPULL  turns  the  Mill  at  a 
speed  of  1,820  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  motor  speed  of 
355  revolutions  per  minute. 

Messrs.  St.  Clair  and  Reinking  have  been  in  the  alfalfa  meal 
business  for  years.  They  have  tried  every  type  of  portable 
power,  steam  engines,  gasoline  burning  tractors  and  electric 
motors.  Read  their  letter  telling  how  they  have  finally  solved  the 
problem  of  efficient  and  economical  production  with  the  WIL- 
LIAMS PORTABLE  ALFALFA  MILL  and  the  RUMELY 
OILPULL  TRACTOR. 


The  St.  Clalr-Reiuklng  Outfit  In  Operation  Near  Sallda,  Cai. 

Rumely  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Gentlemen: 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  30-60  Oil  Pull  Tractor 
operating  a  30-ton  Williams  alfalfa  mill  at  full  capacity. 
When  taken,  the  mill  was  grinding  at  the  rate  of  oue  sack 
per  minute  and  no  variation  could  be  noted  when  the  packer, 
which  requires  8  H.  P.  to  operate,  is  turned  on  and  off. 

We  have  been  operating  at  the  rate  of  about  three  tons 
per  hour  for  12-hour  day  and  the  Oil  Pull  furnishes  ample 
power  to  pull  the  mill  to  rated  capacity  under  all  conditions. 
We  have  tried  other  Gas  Tractors  and  steam  engines  and  they 
have  all  failed  to  pull  this  mill  successfully  on  account  of 
the  variable  load. 

The  speed  tester  shows  1,820  revolutions  per  minute  on 
the  mill  with  the  motor  running  at  355  revolutions  per  min- 
ute under  all  the  varying  loads  to  which  the  mill  is  subjected. 
This  constant  speed  is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation 
of  the  alfalfa  mill  and  we  are  convinced  by  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  Oil  Pull  is  the  only  power  that  fulfills  this 
extreme  requirement. 

We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  this  outfit— the  Rumely 
Oil  Pull  30-60  H.  P.  Tractor  and  the  Williams  alfalfa  mill. 
It  is  absolutely  the  be^-  possible  combination  for  the  grinding 
of  alfalfa.  Yours  very  truly, 
 (Signed)       Attest,  M.  L.  St.  Clair.       H.  M.  REINKING. 

The  WiUiams  Patent  Portable  Alfalfa  Mill  With  Sacker 

„    BUILT   HEAVY.   STRONG,   DURABLE,   nnd   FOOL  PROOF 
BUILT  IN  FOUR  SIZES.  ADVANTAOES    IN  SHIPPING. 

.      .    „  .  Sacks  100  lbs.  in  2!)x41  Bag,  20  sacks  to  Ton 

7l    to   1   Ton   per  Hour.  OOO  cu.  ft.  holds  l  Ton  Loose  Hay. 

225  oil.  ft.  holds  1  Ton  Baled  H>y. 

1  to  1%  Tons  per  Hour.  lOO  cu.  ft.  holds  l  Ton   Meal  Hay. 

9        01/   rr.   XI  Saring  of  400  per  cent  in  storage — Me.il  ships  at  grain 

2  to  2V4   Tons  per  Hour.  rates— rhcaiier  than  baled  hay. 

J    to   4    ions    per   Hour.  saving  freight  rates 

POWER  REQUIRIOD  is  approximately   10  to  15  h.   p.   per  ton. 

Power  varies  with  condition  of  hay. 
MACHINES  AB.SOl.CTEI.Y  OUAUANTKEn.     rillCES  AND  TEUM.S  LIBEUAL. 
.Special  iDdnwrnents  to  first  imrcliasers  in  each  county  where  there  are  no  machines  at  present. 
We  are  booking  orders  now  tor  a  months  delivery.     Arrange  now  to  make  the  most  of  this 
years  crop..  Write,  wire  or  long  distance  nhone  for  bulletins  and  personal  call. 

OLIVER  J.  WILLIAMS 


266  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


The  Rumely  OilpuU  Tractor  30-60  Horse  Power 

BUILT  FOR  HEAVY  DUTY  BELT  WORK. 
When  you  install  a  power  plant  on  your  farm  you  do  not  buy  an  engine  with  the  pnllcy 
placed  on  a  gear  driven  side  shift.    The  Tinctor  is  a  lairtable  power  plant.    No  more  do  you 
buy  a  tractor  which  supplies  belt  iiowct  thniugh  intermediate  gears.     It,  must  malntAin  tlie 
samn  efliciency  as  the  stationary  engine.    It  must  drive  direct. 

THE  OILPULL   IJRIVES  DIRECT. 
The  OIM'ULL  drives  your  nncliineiy  lUieet  fmrn  the  crank  shaft  Of  the  motor,  plac- 
ing every  ounce  of  its  rated  borseiiowcr  on  the  belt  pulley. 

THE  OILPULL  IS  UKIftUE. 

The  OILPULL  burns  ^2  degree  oil — lowest  enst  of  oiieratiun. 

The  OILPULL  is  cooled  l»y  oil  —  no  evaiioration  trouble. 

Tl»e  OILPULL  the  siuiiilest  tractor  made — lowest  cost  Of  upkeep. 
For  further  particulars  address 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO.  Inc. 

75  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  i  Cal. 
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A  Comparison 


 By  W. 

The  question  of  fertilizer  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important 
issues  now  before  the  citrus  grower. 
Were  you  to  walk  through  the  plats 
constituting  the  fertilizer  experiment 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  you 
would  note  that  wherever  nitrogen 
had  been  used  there  was  increased 
growth,  better  color  and  heavier 
yields.  This  holds  true  whether  the 
nitrogen  had  been  added  through  the 
medium  of  dried  blood,  nitrate  of 
soda  or  stable  manure,  with  the  best 
results  following  the  use  of  the  or- 
ganic sources. 

Dried  brood  is  a  product  which  is 
produced  in  very  limited  quantities 
and  could  not  be  had  in  anything  like 
sufficient  amounts  if  all  desired  to  use 
it.  Again,  it  is  very  expensive  and 
thus  its  use  is  becoming  almost  pro- 
hibitive to  many  growers. 

Stable  manure  is  also  produced  in 
limited  quantities.  At  best,  only  a 
portion  of  the  growers  will  ever  be 
aljle  to  use  it  exclusively  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  at 
present  the  cheapest  source  of  nitro- 
gen, but  seems  to  have  factors  which 
make  it  less  desirable  than  an  organic 
source  of  nitrogen. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  from  an  organic  source, 
inexhaustible  in  supply  and  reason- 
able in  cost,  is  practically  a  necessity 
to  permanent  success  in  the  citrus 
industry. 

The  'realization  of  the  importance 
of  nitrogen  as  a  constituent  of  citrus 
fertilizers,  together  with  the  need  of 
increasing  the  organic  content  of  the 
soil,  led  the  University  of  California 
to  inaugurate  an  experiment  at  River- 
side to  determine  the  value  of 
legumes  as  winter  green  manure 
crops. 

This  work  was  begun  in  1909  and 
the   results   tabulated  in   this  paper 
cover  the  work  of  the  last  four  years. 
Methods. 

The  experiment  consists  of  two  di- 
visions. In  the  first  part  are  grown 
various  legumes,  such  as  vetch,  peas 
and  clover,  in  tenth-acre  plats,  with 
check  plats  on  which  a  non-legume, 
such  as  barley  or  rye,  is  grown.  One 
check  plat  lies  next  to  each  legume 
plat. 

We  are  now  growing  nine  different 
varieties,  so  the  experiment  consists 
of  nine  legume  plats  and  eight  of  the 
non-legume  plats  as  checks.  The 
seeds  of  these  legumes  are  all  sown 
during  the  early  part  of  September 
and  are  treated  in  a  uniform  manner 
throughout  the  winter. 

The  nine  legumes  used  are  as  fol- 
lows: Common  vetch,  purple  vetch, 
bitter  vetch  (Vicia  ervilia),  burr  clov- 
er, Melilotus  clover,  Canadian  field 
peas,  Tangier  peas,  lentils  and  Fenu- 
greek. 

The  non-legumes  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent years  have  been  barley,  al- 
filaria  and  rye. 

At  the  ordinary  time  for  plowing 
under  such  green  manure  crops  in 
citrus  orchards  we  measure  off 
s<juares  twenty  by  twenty  feet  in  each 
of  the  plats  and  determine  the  actual 
weight  of  green  tops  produced  on 
that  area.  From  this  we  can  easily 
compute  the  tonnage  of  green  tops 
these  various  legumes  have  produced 
per  acre. 

The  tops  from  these  squares  are 
then  spread  out  ovier  the  area  cut  and 
a  fertilizer  is  uniformly  applied  over 
the  entire  area  occupied  hy  this  ex- 
periment. This  fertilizer  consists  of 
540  pounds  of  finely  ground  raw 
phosphate  rock  and  320  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  no 
nitrogen  being  added. 

Plowing  then  takes  place  with  a 
f(jurteen-inch  moleboard  plow,  turn- 
ing the  furrow  slice  well  over  and 
running  nine  to  ten  inches  deep.  The 
soil  is  then  worked  down  with  the 


of  Cover  Crops  for 
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disk  and  acme  harrows  ready  for  the 
planting  of  the  summer  vegetable 
crops. 

Now  follows  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment  from  which  we  get  the 
results  of  the  nitrogen  added  by  the 
various  legumes. 

Vegetables,  such  as  corn,  potatoes 
or  sorghum,  are  planted  in  plats  run- 
ning the  opposite  direction  from  those 
previously  occupied  by  the  cover 
crops.  Thus  each  cover  crop  plat  has 
growing  upon  it  during  the  summer 
the  same  sized  plat  of  each  vegetable 
used.  During  the  growth  of  these 
vegetables  nitrate  of  soda  in  amounts 
varying  from  270  pounds  to  1,080  per 
acre  is  applied  in  three  applications  to 
every  second  non-legume  plat.  Uni- 
form cultivations  and  irrrigations  are 
given  all  plats. 

Upon  the  maturity  of  the  vegetable 
crops  accurate  determinations  are 
made  of  the  number  of  plants  per  plat 
and  the  total  yield  of  each  plat  in 
pounds  and  ounces. 

From  these  figures  we  get  the 
yields  in  pounds  per  acre  of  each  of 
the  17  plats  and  can  easily  compute 
the  increases  resulting  from  the  vari- 
ous treatments  of  the  soil. 

Yield  of  Cover  Crops. 

The  following  are  the  average  an- 
nual yields  in  tons  per  acre  of  green 
tops  produced  by  the  various  legumes 
and  barley  in  their  order.  These 
averages  cover  the  work  of  five  years 
with  these  exceptions,  the  averages  of 
Melilotus  clover  and  the  vetch,  Vicia 
ervilia  cover  but  the  last  four  years' 
work,  while  the  purple  vetch  was 
grown  for  the  first  time  this  past 
winter. 

Tons. 

Purple  vetch  18  1-4 

Tangier   peas  14 

Melilotus   clover  12  3-4 

Fenugreek   12  1-3 

Lentils   12 

Common  vetch  12 

Burr  clover  12 

Barley  and  rye  12 

Bitter   vetch  11 1-2 

Canadian  field  peas   9 

The  total  cost  of  growing  these 
legumes,  including  cost  of  seed,  cost 
of  sowing  and  two  extra  irrigations, 
average  about  $8  per  acre.  This  ex- 
pense is  practically  covered  by  the 
saving  due  to  the  cessation  of  culti- 
vation for  the  period  of  five  to  six 
months  that  the  land  is  occupied  by 
the  cover  crop.  Thus,  we  arrive  at 
the  time  for  plowing  in  early  March 
without  having  gone  to  any  addition- 
al expense  in  handling  the  orchard 
and  have  grown  on  the  land  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  organic  material. 
Yield  of  Crops  Following. 

The  following  chart  gives  the  ave- 
rage annual  yields  of  three  of  the 
seven  vegetable  crops  grown  on  land 
on  which  was  plowed  under  the  cove 
crops  named.  The  yield  on  plats  on 
which  was  grown  legumes  is  com- 
pared with  yield  on  plats  where  bar- 
ley was  grown  as  a  cover  crop,  fer- 
tilized and  unfertilized: 

4-year  2-year  2-year 
Aver.  .(^ver.  Aver. 
Shelled  Yi.ld  Yield 
Corn  Potat's.  Beets 
in  bu.  in  bu.  in  tons 
per  A.  per  A.  per  A. 

Common  vetch  35      171  15.3 

Barley,  plus  810  lbs. 

nitrate  of  soda— 34       191  16.0 

Burr  clover  35       228  17.3 

Barley   29       152  13.4 

Barley,  plus  270  lbs. 

nitrate  of  soda  32       166  12.5 

Bitter  vetch  38       231  16.7 

Barley   27       166  10.7 

Canadian  field  peas-40  243  17.6 
Barley,    plus  1,080 

lbs.  nitrate  of  soda-41       218  17.7 

Tangier   peas  42       227i  20.5 

Barley   28       163  12.3 

Melilotus  clover  46       252  19.8 

Barley,  plus  54o  lbs. 

nitrate  of  soda — 42      204  15.7 


Citrus  Groves 


Station  

Fenugreek   43       255  16.8 

Barley   35        164  12.7 

Lentils   43       204  19.5 

.'Xvcrage     yield  on 

legume  plats  40       226  17.9 

Average     yield  on 

barley   plats  ."0       161  12.3 

Aver,   increase  due 

to  nitrogen  added 

by  legumes  10        65  5.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  av- 
erage increase  in  pounds  material  ac- 
tually produced  on  plats  receiving  nit- 
rogen additions  from  cover  crops  or 
nitrate  of  soda  over  the  yield  of  the  ' 
barley  plats.     Each  material  named  I 
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Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 
WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

165  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  National  Potato  Di^^er 
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PREPAID 
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THIS 
DIGGER 
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$125.00 
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Arnott  &  Company 

I>ep<.  13. 
118  LOS  ANGELES  STR. 
LOS   ANGELES,  CALIF. 


n Jewel  Waltham  Watch  in  ^  $1 A 
Solid  Nickel  Dustproof  Case  1U.^  J 

.Tust  the  watch  for  the  raan  on  the  f.irm.  The  movcnitnt 
is  solid  nickel  (not  brass),  has  cut  expansion  balance,  bi»  ^et 
iiairspring.  patent  regulator,  large  heavy  hands,  and  rail  (lad 
dial.  A  Kuaranteed  timekeeper.  Carry  it  HO  days,  If  not  satis- 
factory, return  at  my  expanse.  I  do  not  have  the  high  city 
rents   or  expense,   you  get  the  benefit, 

J.  G.  HEERMANCE.  Suisun,  Cal. 

Watch   iDHpector   Soutbern   Pacific  Company 
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gave  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre 
more  than  a  barley  cover  crop  alone. 

♦Tangier   peas  5,763 

Melilotus  clover  5,573 

Barley,    plus   1,080   lbs.  nitrate 

soda  4,903 

Canadian  field  peas  4,606 

Lentils  3,418 

Burr  clover  2,883 

Barley,  plus  540  lbs.  aitrate  soda-2,503 

Fenugreek  2,454 

♦Barley,     plus    810  lbs.  nitrate 

soda  1,779 

Bitter   vetch  1,585 

♦Common    vetch   992 

Barley,  plus  270  lbs.  nitrate  soda-  463 
*Note: — These  plats  He  next  the 
public  road  and  suffer  certain  losses 
for  this  reason  and  so  in  reality  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  others. 

Bitter  vetch  or  vetch  ervilia  is  var- 
iety to  use  when  comparing  the 
vetches  with  the  other  legumes  as  to 
their  effect  on  the  crop  following. 

From  these  charts  one  can  easily 
see  the  increases  in  the  yields  of  the 
field  crops  on  the  legume  plats  over 
those  on  which  barley  was  grown. 
This  increase  could  only  be  due  to 
the  nitrogen  added  by  the  vetches, 
peas,  etc.,  as  the  actual  organic  ma- 
terial turned  under  was  as  great  on 
the  barley  plats  as  on  those  grow- 
ing legumes. 

Another  proof  of  this  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  barley  plats  re- 
quired large  additions  of  nitrogen,  to 
bring  up  the  yield  of  the  crops  fol- 
lowing to  the  standard  of  those  plats 
where  legumes  had  been  grown  and 
incorporated  into  the  soil. 

Our  results  show  tliat  from  a 
twelve  ton  yield  of  Melilotus  clover, 
we  have  gotten  an  effect  equal  to 
that  resulting  from  an  application  of 
from  500  to  1,080  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  acre,  costing  from  $13  to 
$30.  This  fact  certainly  warrants  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
turist and  in  particular  he  who  is  in- 
terested in  citrus  culture,  where  in- 
tensive fertilization  is  so  generally 
practiced. 

Difference  in  Legumes. 
One  other  important  item  is  cov- 
ered by  this  experiment.    That  is  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  various  legumes  used. 

Several  new  legumes    have  lately 
been  introduced   by   the   Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Two  of  which 
are  very  promising.    These  are  the 
Tangier  pea   and   the   purple  vetch. 
The  Tangier  pea  is  of  very  vigorous 
rowth  and  in  the  five  years  aver- 
se exceeds  all  others  in  tonnage  of 
icen   tops   produced.     It   has  also 
i\cn  marked  increases  in  yield  of 
Id  crop  following  incorporation  of 
lis  with  soil,  and  is  in  many  ways  a 
iluable     acquisition    to    the  green 
lanure  crops.    It  has,  however,  one 
icat  fault.    The  seed  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce,   as   the   pods  burst 
and  shatter  the  peas  very  badly  when 
ripe.   Professor  McKee  of  Chico,  who 
has  been   working  with   this  variety 
for  some  time,  believes  the  seed  of 
this  pea  may  never  be  produced  cheap 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  cover  crop  in 
citrus  orchards.    At  present,  the  seed 
is  not  available  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. 

The  other  variety  mentioned  above, 
the  purple  vetch,  had  only  been  grown 
by  us  for  two  yearj  and  but  once  in 
our  regular  plat  experiment.  It  has, 
however,  yielded  a  wonderful  tonnage 
of  green  tops  per  acre  and  grows 
more  rapidly  in  the  fall  than  any  oth- 
er legume  tried.  It  is  aphis  resistant 
and  so  vigorous  that  weeds  have  ab- 
solutely no  change  to  develop  with 
this  vetch. 

Professor  McKee  has  been  working 
with  this  vetch  for  several  years  and 
has  been  able  to  establish  the  seed- 
growing  of  this  variety  in  Oregon  and 
this  year  (1914)  for  the  first  time  a 
limited  quantity  of  this  seed  will  be 
available  for  commercial  planting. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  had  a 
field  nitrogen  test  of  this  crop  makes 
It  impossible  for  us  to  say  just  how 
this  crop  will  compare  vrith  the  others 
we  have  tried,  but  the  features,  such 


as  aphis  resistance,  rapid  and  early 
fall  growth,  and  its  weed  proof  nature, 
make  it  a  plant  worthy  of  extended 
trial  by  citrus  growers  and  all  others 
interested  in  green  manure  crops. 
Melilotus  Excellent. 

Of  those  varieties  which  we  have 
tested  thoroughly  none  gives  such 
promise  as  does  the  Melilotus  or  sour 
clover  (Melilotus  indica).  This  va- 
riety has  given  the  largest  increase  in 
the  crop  following  and  for  soil  types 
similar  to  the  decomposed  granite  soil 
of  this  station,  we  believe  it  will  be 
hard  to  equal. 

It  grows  very  well  ou  the  heavy  red 
soils  of  West  Riverside  and  in  its  wild 
state  seems  adapted  to  quite  different 
soil  types.  For  this  reason  this  clover 
is  worthy  of  trial  in  all  citrus  sections. 
Sow  about  thirty-five  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  (acre  solid  land;  reduce 
when  trees  occupy  any  large  portion 
of  the  land).  Sow  the  seed  broadcast 
and  harrow  it  into  the  soil.  Follow 
sowing  with  a  thorough  irrigation;  for 
since  the  seed  can  only  be  sown  at 
very  shallow  depths,  the  soil  must  be 
wet  practically  to  the  surface  if  a 
good  germination  is  to  follow.  Other- 
wise, the  plants  will  not  appear  until 
the  fall  rains  wet  the  surface. 

Success  with  any  clover  demands 
better  moisture  conditions  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth  than  are  re- 
quired by  such  plants  as  the  vetches 
or  peas  having  larger  seeds,  which  al- 
low of  a  deeper  planting  and  furnish 
the  tiny  seedlings  more  nutriment 
from  the  food  stored  in  the  seed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  where 
extra  water  is  available  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  deeper  rooting  system 
and  more  lasting  nature  of  the  or- 
ganic material  will  amply  repay  one 
for  the  slightly  greater  expense  in- 
curred in  the  handling  of  this  crop. 
Rules  for  Cover  Crops. 

From  the  results  of  this  experiment 
we  would  give  as  general  rules  for  the 
handling  of  cover  crops  the  following: 

Plant  that  variety  of  legume  which 
in  your  community  gives  the  largest 
tonnage  of  green  tops  per  acre. 

If  possible,  sow  seed  during  the 
month  of  September. 

Determine  what  is  the  average  seed- 
age  per  acre  in  your  section  and  add 
50  per  cent  to  get  the  amount  of  seed 
you  shall  sow.  More  poor  results 
with  cover  crops  have  been  due  to  in- 
sttfficient  seed  than  to  almost  any 
other  one  cause.  The  more  seed  sown 
to  the  acre,  the  more  of  the  legume 
you  will  have  and  the  less  weeds, 
which  add  no  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Sow  preferably  with  drill  on  level 
land  where  the  permanent  furrows 
may  be  made  very  shallow;  otherwise, 
broadcast  the  seed  and  cultivate  into 
the  soil. 

In  the  case  of  drilling  the  seed,  sow 
after  a  thorough  irrigation.  When 
sown  broadcast,  sow  just  preceding 
your  September  irrigation. 

Never  sow  a  cover  crop  in  an  or- 
chard when  the  available  water  is  only 
sufficient  for  the  trees. 

In  sections  where  the  aphis  attack 
the  vetches  and  peas,  use  one  of  the 
clovers  or  fenugreek. 

Do  not  overirrigate  your  cover  crop, 
as  the  excess  water  in  the  soil  will 
stimulate  a  late  growth  of  the  trees, 
making  them  less  resistant  to  cold. 

Plow  the  green  crop  under  early, 
and  nlow  deeply. 

(Note — The  above  is  a  paper  given 
by  Mr.  Mertz.  assistant  in  pomology 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at 
Riverside  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  con- 
vention at  Davis.  It  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  tnost  valuaiile  infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  yield  of  the 
different  cover  crops  and  what  is  still 
more  valuable,  their  effect  in  increas- 
ing yield  of  the  crops  commercially 
produced  on  the  soil  where  they  were 
grown.  Some  striking  results  can  be 
seen  to  have  been  secured,  including 
comparisons  of  different  legumes.  Re" 
garding  the  weight  of  the  different 
cover  crops,  it  should  be  remcmberd 
that  the  weight  of  roots  could  not  be 
determined,  although  the  roots  of 
cover  crops   weight  for  weight  are 


usually  more  valuable  than  the  tops. 
As  next  month  will  be  time  to  get 
ready  for  cover  crop  planting  in  many 
places,  this  paper  will  be  of  most 
value  just  at  this  time. — Editor). 


THE    COUNTRY  PROSPEROUS. 

According  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  things  look  ex- 
cellent all  over  the  United  States  and 
in  California  in  particular.  All  crops  on 
July  1  were  estimated  at  101.4  of 
average,  as  compared  with  93.3  of 
average  for  final  estimate  of  1913. 
California  crops  average  110.0  of 
average  condition.  For  the  country  at 
large,  winter  wheat  leads  in  condition, 
with  117.3  per  cent,  and  tobacco  is 
poorest,  with  only  78  per  cent  of 
average.  As  a  rule  the  good  crops 
seem  to  be  those  that  will  do  the  most 
good. 

Following  are  the  estimates  for  the 
whole  United  States  of  several  of  the 
leading  crops:  Pears,  110;  barley, 
109.7;  spring  wheat,  109.1:  apples, 
108.1;  kafir  com,  107.9;  alfalfa,  106.6; 
lemons,  104.9;  oranges,  104.6;  grapes, 
103.8;  hops,  103.2;  sugar  beets,  103.1; 
corn,  101.3;  oats,  101;  cantaloupes,  101; 
beans  (dry),  100.8;  peaches,  99.3;  hay, 
98.7;  cotton.  98.6;  rice,  98.3;  onions, 
95  4;  potatoes.  94.3;  pasture,  93.7:  lima 
beans,  90.9;  tomatoes,  89.3;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 88.3;  clover  hav.  8.5.1. 


CALIFORNIA  COTTON. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  cotton 
growing  of  California  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Reporting  Board, 
showing  35,000  acres  in  cotton  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  compared  with  14,000  a  year 
ago.  The  acreage  is  150  per  cent 
greater.  The  condition  is  stated  to  be 
100,  as  compared  with  95  of  1913  and 
97  as  a  ten-year  average.  The  condi- 
tion for  the  whole  country  is  79.6  as 
compared  with  80.7  average  and  81.8 
in  1913.  The  cotton  of  California  is 
concentrated  in  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valley. 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievement 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor  Co. 
Pronounced  by  expert  agri- 
culturista  the  ideal  type  and  size 

tractor  for  sroaJl  farms.  Its  low  price, 
ads«t;^Iit7  to  do  every  kiod  of  t^ractioa 
work  and  its  low  cost  of  operation  makea 
itQoick  and  biff  proiit-inakcr  on  fanna 
even  as  small  as  160  acres. 

One  important  feature  of  this  tractor 
is  that  it  Btcera  with  the  creepers  at 
the  same  time  with  the  front  wheels, 
permitting  short  turns  and  operatinjf 
close  into  fence  comers;  the  macnii 


i  length. 

liter 

 ^  30-20      _   

ith  prices  sent  on  request.  Addrea 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1607  OSversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 
Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  with  corn 
harvester  cu  ts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvesterorin  win- 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  wjth  a  com  bin- 
der. Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodderbioder. 
J.  D.  Borne.  Ha3W9ll,  Colo. .  writes:  "Your  corn  harves- 
taris  all  you  claim  for  it;  cut,  tied  and  shocked  &5 
acres  milo.cane  and  corn  last  year.'*  Testimonials  and 
cataJog  free,  showing  picrurt^B  of  harvester.  Addreea 
PROCESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Salina,  Kansaa. 

Hand 'Crank  Skimming 
W-A'S-T'E'F-U'L 

The  cranklesa  •'AUTOMATIC'* 
Bavee  butter  fat— because  it  oper- 
ates on  it*  own  power,  runs 
absolutely  even.  No  uncertain 
handpower.  Skims  faster  than 
ten  men  milking.  When  you  are 
thrnuk'h  miikintr  yoo  are  through 
Bkimmin?.     Costs  only  3 
c«nt«  por  hour  to  oporat^i 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
Over  10,000  in  Use 

Bnainemnd  aeparatorcombnied.  The 
engine  is  a  little  wonder  at  1-2  h.  p. 
Ho  Koars  to  wear.  Mamneto  equippM 
unaffected  by  weatherTward's  "AUT  _ 
HaTIC"  (ruaranteed.  oold  on  30  Daya 
Trial  at  our  risk*  LetjiB  send  Cream 
Separator BookNo.  1>^. , Write  today  t( 
MONTGOMERY  WAND  A  COMPANY 
Cblcaso  Avonue  Brldca>  CMcaso 


Run  Your  Car 
Economically 

Many  engine  troubles  and  the  resulting  delays  and 
repair  costs  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  suitable 
lubricating  oil.  True  economy  lies  in  the  use  of  a  high 
grade  oil  which  gives  perfect  lubrication  and  assists  the 
engine  to  do  its  work  regularly  and  cfficiendy. 

ZEROLEHE 

THE  STANDARD  OIL 
FOR  MOTOR  CARS 


is  the  best  auto  oil  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
can  make;  produced  by  experts  and  proved  by  suc- 
cessful service  in  thousands  of  cars  of  all  types.  Its 
perfect  lubrication  keeps  the  motor  cool — allows  it  to 
deliver  full  power  and  cuts  repair  charges  to  a  minimum. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
our  nearest  agency  about  de- 
livery in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


BIAING   MOIXTAIX   LAXD  Where 

can  I  find  a  piece  of  land  along  tbe 
nionntains  Trhlch  nlU  furnlsb  grazing 
pasture  nearly  all  the  year  round,  in- 
cluding fresh  running  'n'ater  and  some 
timlirr,  for  all-round  farming,  some 
stocic  raising,  cattle  and  goats,  some 
dairying,  chickens  and  geese  f  Will  a 
40-acre  tract  do,  possibly  close  to  gov- 
ernment land,  nhich  conid  be  rented 
for  grazing  purposes?  Which  is  the 
proper  way  to  find  out  the  bought  and 
nnbuught  land?  Are  there  any  maps 
so  marked?!— U.  K.,  Sutter,  Cal. 

The  descriptions  of  agriculture  and 
goat  raising  in  the  old  mining  coun- 
try in  this  issue  will  give  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  questions  you  ask,  as 
will  an  article  in  the  September  issue 
on  fruit  growing  in  such  sections. 
As  a  rule  you  cannot  find  the  op- 
portunity to  let  -  our  stock  run  free 
on  anything  but  your  own  property. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service 
does,  however,  lease  the  privilege  of 
running  a  certain  number  of  stock 
on  the  forests  in  the  mountains  and 
gives  owners  of  lands  in  the  forests 
first  choice,  so  if  you  can  secure 
some  agricultural  land  in  one  of  the 
forests  you  can  come  quite  near  the 
ideal  you  express.  Write  to  District 
Forester,  San  Francisco,  for  infor- 
mation on  how  to  get  such  land.  You 
can  write  to  General  Land  Office, 
San  Francisco,  for  information  re- 
garding location  of  government  land 
open  to  entry,  but  as  we  said  in  previ- 
ous issues,  it  is  an  extremely  hard 
matter  to  find  government  land  any 
good  at  all  open  for  entry  unless  with 
help  of  some  outside  agency.  Even  so, 
it  is  pretty  isolated  at  the  best  and 
not  a  big  bargain.  If  we  were  in- 
tending to  hunt  for  land  such  as  you 
describe,  we  believe  that  we  would 
take  a  long  hike  through  parts  of 
several  counties  where  we  thought 
the  right  kind  of  land  could  be  ob- 
tained and  get  from  residents  all 
information  possible  as  to  land  in 
vicinity  for  sale  by  government  or 
individuals.  Maps  can,  w-e  believe, 
be  secured  from  Land  Office  for  a 
consideration,  but  maps  won't  show 
qualitj'  of  land.  At  every  county  seat 
are  maps  of  all  the  counties,  giving 
ownership  of  every  foot  of  ground. 
For  mountain  farming  we  would 
want  much  more  than  forty  acres  of 
tillable  land,  and  in  the  mountains 
only  portions  of  any  farm  are  till- 
Bble.  Furthermore,  pasture  is  not 
available  all  the  year  round.  At  least 
a  good  deal  of  hay  should  be  raised 
for  the  stock  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter. 

BORDEArX  MIXTrRE  Kindly  tell 

in  your  next  Issue  how  to  make  Bor- 
deanx  mixture, — J.  3I„  Oakland. 

Bulletin  218  of  the  University  of 
California  on  California  Plant  Dis- 
eases gives  the  following  directions 
regarding  Bordeaux  mixture: 

"Take  copper  sulphate  (bluestone), 
5  pounds;  quicklime  (good  stone 
limel.  6  pounds;  water.  50  gallons. 
Put  the  bluestone  in  a  sack  and  hang 
so  it  will  be  suspended  just  under 
the  surface  of  a  barrel  of  water  over 
ni'-ht,  or  dissolve  in  hot  water.  Use 
one  gallon  of  water  to  one  pound  of 
bluestone.  Slake  the  lime  in  a  sep- 
arate barrel,  using  just  enough  water 
to  make  a  smooth,  clean,  thin  white- 
wash.' Stir  this  vigorously.  Use 
wooden  vessels  only. 

"Fill  the  spray  tank  half  full  of 
water,  add  one  gallon  of  bluestone 
solution  for  each  pound  required, 
then  strain  in  the  lime  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water  and  stir  the 
mixture  thoroughly.  Do  not  mix  the 
solution  hot. 

"For  extensive. work  large  amounts 
of  bluestone  and  lime  ma-  be  pre- 
pared in  advance  in  separate  recepta- 
cls,  ma'-ing  stock  solutions  of  definite 
strength.  70ne  -''und  to  the  gallon 
is  convenient).  Always  dilute  well 
before  mixing. 

"The  formula  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  conflitio'^s  using  from  3 
to  8  pounds  of  bluestone  to  50  gal- 


lons of  water  and  an  equal  amount 
or  slight  excess  of  lime.  Use  the 
stronger  mixture  in  rainy  weather. 
Keep  the  mixture  constantly  agitated 
while  applying. 

"Recently  the  so-called  hydrated 
lime  has  been  used  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  making  Bordeaux. 
Cliemically,  the  hydrated  lime  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  for  making  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  it  is  somewhat 
more  convenient  for  use  than  stone 
or  quick  lime.  The  same  quantities 
should  be  employed  as  with  the  lat- 
ter. Objection  has  been  made  to  hy- 
drated lime  in  some  quarters  on  the 
ground  that  Bordeaux  mixture  thus 
prepared  settles  more  readily  and  has 
a  coarser  consistency.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  state,  however,  that  this 
is  a  general  fault  of  hydrated  lime 
Bordeaux. 

"In  using  large  quantities  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  any  other  fungi- 
cide it  is  very  convenient  to  place 
tanks  upon  an  elevated  platform  to 
which  water  is  piped.  The  various 
solutions  can  then  be  prepared  unon 
this  platform  and  discharged  by  grav- 
ity into  a  spray  tank.  In  the  case  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  advisable  to 
run  the  diluted  bluestone  and  lime 
solution  into  a  single  trough  and  let 
them  drop  from  this  into  a  spray  tank 
as  in  this  way  a  more  complete  mix- 
ture is  secured." 

The  bulletin  quoted  above  con- 
tains receipts  for  many  other  spray- 
ing formulas  and  describes  diseases 
on  various  plants  for  which  they  are 
to  be  used.  Would  advise  all  per- 
sons interested  in  spraying  to  get 
this  and  other  University  publica- 
tions. 

DRYIVG  IVJTRED  Qr.tRTER.  —  I 
have  a  fine  vow  that  cut  one  of  her 
teats  on  a  barbed  wire,  splitting  It 
badly.  It  has  been  operated  on  twice, 
hut  was  a  failure.  The  teat  each  time 
"sloughed"  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
only  aliout  one  inch  left  and  that  is 
very  difficult  to  milk,  as  the  milk  chan- 
nel has  4'loscd  to  the  e-Ttent  of  a  small 
needle  and  the  end  <tf  the  teat  has 
hardened  and  made  a  sort  of  callus. 
It  takes  I.*)  to  -O  minutes  to  mllkc  out 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  1  want  iu  know  if 
I  can  dry  up  that  one  tea  without  In- 
juring the  others,  or  wli.it  ^vould  you 
recommend  doing  in  the  vnnvt  1  am 
told  that  the  milk  channel  c.iu  be  en- 
larged with  the  tube  recominendeJ  f<ir 
Huch  provided  It  can  be  kept  in  situ, 
and  I  thaink  that  can't  be  done  without 
Hewing  it  in  the  bag. — O.  C.  O.,  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho, 

You  can  dry  up  that  quarter  with- 
out injuring  the  others  and,  in  fact, 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  Dry  it 
up  as  you  would  any  other  teat;  that 
is,  milk  out  only  part  of  what  can  be 
removed  and  in  a  short  time  the  quar- 
ter win  be  dry.  You  will  have  no 
success  trying  to  enlarge  the  milk 
channel  w-ith  tubes  and  after  a  lot  of 
bother  it  is  likely  to  go  dry  after  all. 

OCE.AX    SHORE    FARMIXO  T  hnTC 

100  acres  near  Fort  Bragg,  .Mendocino 
county.  The  lanti  is  nearly  level  and 
one  mile  from  the  ocean.  Is  tli«'rc  any 
%arlety*of  alfalfa  that  wiiuUl  grow  well 
in  this  vicinity  f  1  could  IrriK.itc  -0  or 
30  acres.  What  wiiuld  >-oii  advl.se  rais- 
ing as  a  forage  crop  for  a  small  dairy 
herd?  Do  potatoes  grow  well  in  thia 
section?  When  should  1  plant  apple 
and  pear  trees?  There  are  70  acres  in 
forest — bull  pine  with  a  few  small  red- 
woods. What  is  the  best  way  to  clear 
this  land? — J.  R.,  MUlers,  Xev. 

Answer  by  E.  B.  McFarlanA 

Alfalfa  of  tiie  common  sort  will 
grow  on  your  farm  if  properly  cared 
for.  See  our  article  on  alfalfa  in  this 
issue.  It  is  the  best  forage  crop  you 
can  have.  Grow  a  few  acres  of  beets 
or  root  crops.  Potatoes  would  do 
well,  but  we  doubt  tlicm  being  profit- 
able. Years  ago  Bolinas  potatoes, 
grown  under  almost  your  conditions, 
were  famous  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  .\pple  and  plum  trees  should 
be  planted  in  the  spring  not  later  than 
^Iarch.  Clear  the  land  by  cutting 
down  the  trees  and  blowing  out  the 
stumps  with  dynamite.  Bull  pine 
usually  grows  so  close  together  it 
may  be  more  economical  to  use  a 
stump  puller. 


er,  but  if  delivers  it  at  the  draw  bar.  The  long, 
ifS  wide  tracks  get  a  sure  grip  on  the 
ground.    There  is  no  waste  from  sUppage. 

Reg  us. Pot Oa 

Every  ounce  of  power  goes  into  the  "pull" — 
so  the  Caterpillar  can  plow  deep,  and  yet  pull  a 
wide  enough  string  of  plows  so  there  is  no  side 
draft,  even  in  dry,  hard-baked  ground.  In  most 
California  soils  it  plows  its  own  width  or  more. 

Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your  fall  plow- 
ing and  the  equipment  you  need.  We  have  the 
complete  outfit  for  you — Holt  disc  and  mold- 
board  plows — and  the  Caterpillar  to  haul  them. 
Let  us  send  you  literature  describing  the  entire 
line.    Write  today  for  Catalog  F  57. 

Everything  for  the  power  fanner — hanreatert,  di*c  and 
moldboard  plow*,  harrow*,  *craper*,  aupplie*  and 
lubricant*. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Lo*  Angelea,  Cal. 

Peoria,  III. 
Houston,  Tex. 


San  Franci.co,  CaL 
Portland,  Ore. 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder  Oil 


FOR 


TRACTORS  AND  CATERPILLARS 

FORTY  YE.IRS*  EXPERIKNCK  .VS  REFI>ERS. 

VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco.  Eos  .Vn(:el«'>. 


Portland. 


Seattb. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  TIIE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  EARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  TH  E?" 
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I         Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


NEKVOUSAESS  IN  HORSE. — I  bought 
a  horse  the  other  day  at  a  sale  and  he 
has  a  peculiar  sickness.  The  onner 
said  it  started  a  year  ago  and  he  does 
not  know  the  cause  of  it.  The  horse  is 
seven  years  old.  Every  time  he  gets 
into  the  stable  or  out  to  the  nater, 
or  almost  any  time  there  is  some  kind 
of  exviteuicnt,  he  treiubles  like  a  leaf 
and  stands  like  he  would  fall  down, 
straddling  with  his  legs.  He  is  a  good 
worker  and  it  don't  seem  to  affect  him 
exceiit  around  the  stable.  He  acts  us 
if  be  was  scared  to  death.  Please  try 
to  bnd  something  for  him,  if  it  is  cur- 
able.— J.  U.,  iiucrawento. 

We  forwarded  this  question  to 
Prof.  C.  M.  llaring,  Division  of  Vet- 
erinary Science,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, who  states: 

In  reply  to  above  question,  would 
saj"  that  we  have  observed  nervous 
symptoms  similar  to  tliose  described 
in  a  horse  that  had  recovered  from 
lock-jaw.  These  symptoms  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  It  is  possible  that 
the  animal  described  will  recover 
without  treatment,  and  I  would  not 
advise  any  medicine  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  accurately  the 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

KAFFIR  IIV  SACRAMENTO  VAI.I.EY. 
— V»  ill  you  kindl.v  inform  me  in  ilie 
Orchard  and  Farm  whether  Eg.V|itiaii 
and  kafir  corn  will  grow  in  Sacramento 
county  without  irrigation  on  soil  of 
from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  and  how 
to  grow  it,  as  I  have  never  raised  any 
before? — W.  C.  D.,  San  Francisco, 

Kaffir  and  the  other  grain  sorg- 
hums are  warm-weather  plants;  that 
is,  they  have  to  be  planted  and  raised 
only  after  cold  nights  are  gone.  As 
this  means  late  planting,  about  the 
time  Indian  corn  is  planted  and  not 
before,  and  rains  are  doubtful  after 
such  time,  we  are  not  certain  that 
one  could  be  sure  of  having  enough 
moisture  near  the  surface  of  the  soil 
to  bring  them  up,  tliough  they  will 
sprout  with  only  small  amounts  of 
moisture.  If  you  had  the  land  fur- 
rowed up  and  planted  the  seed  sev- 
eral inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  the  seed  certainly  would 
sprout.  If  a  moderate  amount  of  rain 
should  fall  just  before  or  soon  after 
planting,  they  could  be  raised  all 
right  without  irrigation,  provided  the 
land  had  been  attended  to  in  a  way 
to  conserve  moisture;  that  is,  if  it  had 
been  kept  plowed  and  cultivated  to 
prevent  plant  growth  and  surface  evap- 
oration. It  would  be  far  safer  and 
better  to  irrigate,  cultivate  and  then 
plant  the  seed  and  there  would  be 
sufficient  moisture  from  irrigation  to 
mature  the  crop.  On  your  shallow 
soil  there  should  be  very  light  seed- 
ing, for  the  heavier  the  stand  the 
less  moisture  for  each  plant.  Prob- 
ably without  irrigation  you  could  do 
little  with  kaffir.  Dwarf  milo  would 
probably  be  best  of  California  varie- 
ties and  believe  that  feterita,  which 
takes  less  moisture  than  any  of  the 
sorghums,  would  give  best  results  of 
Tny.  Sow  thinly  in  shallow  furrows 
iiree  and  one-half  or  four  feet  apart 
nd  cultivate  as  long  as  you  can  eas- 

y  get  through  rows  with  a  horse. 
\hout  two  to  three  pounds  of  seed 
"  the  acre  should  be  used,  or  the 
-mallest  possible  amount  to  get  an 
even  distribution.  Half  a  pound  to 
the  acre  would  be  ideal  if  it  could  all 
Ih-  put  in  the  right  spot.  Plenty  fail- 
ures result  from  too  thick  seeding, 
i^specially  when  moisture  is  scant. 
With  good  irrigation  a  heavier  stand 
is  perfectly  feasible.  One  stalk  every 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  under  your 
conditions  would  be  about  right. 

In  regard  to  above  will  state  that 
most  of  our  ideas  on  growing  Egyp- 
tian corn  and  similar  grains  on  rain- 
fall alone  under  your  conditions  are 
based  upon  theory,  as  all  such  crops 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  Sacramento 
illey  have  been  grown  with  irriga- 
lion.  If  any  one  has  had  definite  ex- 
perience that  will  help,  or  can  add 
anything,  we  hope  that  when  time 
spares  they  will  write  in  about  it. 

.\bout  now  it  might  be  mentioned 


that  the  feeding  of  any  sorghum  after 
it  has  wilted  for  lack  of  moisture  is 
dangerous,  as  a  poison  develops  in 
wilted  sorghum  (standing).  There  is 
also  danger  from  second  growth  sorg- 
hum, though  not  if  it  is  making  good 
growth  and  in  good  condition. 

GRASS    FOR   VALLEY   PASTURE  I 

would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with 
50  acres  of  pasture  land  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  near  Merced.  it  was 
blucKrass  pa.sture  four  years  ago,  and 
altbougii  there  is  irrigation  water  this 
was  not  turned  on  with  our  last  three 
dry  years,  consequently  the  bluegrass 
has  died  out,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  nat- 
ural gr.-iss  has  gotten  the  best  of  it. 
AVould  I  have  to  plow  it  all  up  again, 
or  could  1  tbrow  grass  seeds  on  top? 
What  kind  of  seeds  would  you  advise 
me  to  n.sef  I  want  to  use  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. — C.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

If  you  would  sooner  have  grass 
than  alfalfa,  which  is  the  best  crop 
in  California  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
would  suggest  English  rye  grass.  If 
bluegrass  would  do  under  your  nor- 
mal conditions,  rye  grass  would  do 
very  much  better.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  California  and  bluegrass  is  not. 
With  plenty  of  irrigation  red  clover 
mixed  with  rvc  grass  would  be  a  big 
improvement.  You  will  have  to  sow 
them  on  plowed  ground,  or  the  native 
grasses  will  never  give  them  a 
chance.  Sow  in  the  fall  at  the  time 
you  would  ordinarily  plant  barley, 
using  barley  as  a  nurse  crop. 

BEES  AND  RASPBERRIES — Is  there 
any  law  about  bees  destroying  another 
man's  crop.  One  of  my  neighbors  has 
50  or  00  stands  of  bees  and  they  have 
completely  eaten  up  all  my  raspber- 
ries. They  suck  the  .juice  from  them 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  dried  bull. 
By  answering  this  in  your  paper  you 
will  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  your 
readers  In  this  valley. — J.  C.  S.,  Nana, 
Cal. 

Practically  speaking,  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do  in  this  matter.  The 
best  that  legally  could  be  done  would 
be  to  recover  damages,  which  would 
be  hard  to  prove  as  definitely  as  the 
law  would  require  and  would  be 
many  times  more  expensive  in  money 
and  lieartburn  than  the  berries  saved 
would  be  worth.  Several  similar 
cases  have  demonstrated  that  the 
bees  are  not  as  responsible  for  in- 
juries as  appearances  indicated,  most- 
ly following  an  injury  done  by  an- 
other kind  of  insect.  Bees  are  now 
recognized  as  being  more  of  a  help 
than  an  injury  to  fruit  production  in 
general,  and  we  believe  that  you  had 
better  grin  and  bear  it.  The  law  is 
a  bad  enough  thing  to  get  into  at  the 
best  of  it,  and  you  would  not  stand 
up  well  in  this  case.  And  when  a 
man  has  to  stand  something  he  don't 
like,  he'd  better  be  happy  about  it 
and  be  done  with  it. 

INSECT  IDENTIFICATION— Enclosed 
please  find  a  bug  I  would  like  to  have 
lilentifled.  When  we  came  to  this 
place  there  were  a  lot  of  old  build- 
ings, »liich  we  tore  down,  and  under 
the  shakes  there  were  thousands  of 
these  bugs.  We  made  a  pile  of  all  the 
old  lumber  and  burned  it.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  these  bugs  left,  but 
we  hope  that  when  things  are  cleaned 
and  whitewashed  we  will  be  rid  of 
them.  The  people  around  here  say 
that  these  bugs  kill  chickens.— )Irs. 
M.  E.  H.,  Fairmead. 

The  insect  was  considerably  de- 
moralized by  his  journey,  but  was 
submitted  to  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth 
of  the  University  of  California  for 
identification,  who  states: 

"The  specimen  is  so  crushed  that 
I  cannot  make  sure  positively  what  it 
is.  My  guess  is  that  it  is  Corizus 
Hyalinus.  one  of  the  Coreidae.  These 
are  often  very  abundant  and  are  plant 
feeders,  but  are  not  usually  consid- 
ered among  the  seriously  injurious 
forms.  There  is  surely  no  relation 
whatever  between  this  and  chickens." 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  send  an 
insect  in  an  envelope  and  have  it  ar- 
rive in  a  recognizable  condition.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  pill  box  or  other 
small  receptacle  be  used  when  pos- 
sible. 


^b^ne  idea 
an^ideal 


One  idea  — a  new  one  — that  of 
fitting  a  ball  bearing  to  a  tractor  drive 
wheel,  forms  the  foundation  of  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 

On  that  foundation  is  built  a 
machine  which  embodies  other  ideas 
—  some  new  and  some  not  — some 
taken  from  tractors,  some  from  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks,  and  some 
developed  by  the  designers. 


ivctorI 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 


In  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor 
these  ideas  are  combined  to  produce 
an  ideal  machine  for  farm  and  general 
road  work  — powerful,  compact,  de- 
pendable, easy  and  economical  to  oper- 
ate ;  able  to  turn  in  an  orchard  row, 
in  the  bottom  of  an  irrigating  ditch, 
on  top  of  a  levee,  or  in  a  narrow  road- 
way ;  usable  to  prepare  the  land  in 
Spring,  operate  the  pumps  to  irrigate 
in  Summer,  harvest  the  crop  and  haul 
it  to  market  in  Autumn. 

Inhere  is  a  booklet  telling  how. 
THE 

YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Dept.  Bl  433  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Works:    .    .  Marysville 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips 
\vc  ever  made  gave  the  opportunity 
for  preparing  tlie  story  of  our  tirst 
reading  page  this  issue,  and  a  little 
explanation  will  be  in  order.  In  our 
work  of  keeping  out  and  around  the 
State  for  a  part  of  every  month,  we 
vent  to  Placerville  early  in  July  to 
investigate  the  fruit  industry  of  El 
Dorado  county,  which  centers  there, 
and  found  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Hassler  ju>t  about  to  start  on 
a  trip  to  last  several  days  around  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  and  hesi- 
tated something  less  than  a  qu.nrter 
of  a  second  about  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  go  along.  Some  of  the 
results  of  that  trip  and  of  thc_  visit 
around  the  Placerville  part  of  the 
county  later  are  shown  in  the  story, 
which  can  apply  to  as  much  of  tlie 
Sierra  foothills'  of  about  the  eleva- 
tion named  as  any  one  sees  lit  to 
apply  it  to. 

The  best  part  of  the  trip  was  that 
it  was  over  country  of  wliich  nobody 
but  the  residents  knows  anything. 
They  go  in  and  out,  but  nobody  else 
does;  there  are  no  summer  campers, 
no  hunters,  no  automobile  parties,  no 
stage  running,  though  the  mail  does, 
and  as  fine,  progressive  a  type  of 
.-\merican  farmers  as  exists  anywhere 
can  there  be  found.  More  railroads 
and  better  roads  to  help  in  hauling 
farm  products  is  what  country  like 
that  needs,  and  both  will  come.  Ln- 
fortunatclv  space  forbids  the  use  of 
another  good  story  about  the  county, 
but  that  will  come  later.  And.  if 
anybody  wishes  that  his  county  would 
have  its  innings,  it  will  be  all  "f?''^- 
w-e  get  over  the  whole  State  and 
many  others  besides  the  editorial  'we' 
write  for  the  paper.  The  above  is 
simply  given  to  explain  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  storv  of  foothill  farming. 


If  Orchard  and  Farm  tries  to  be 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is 
to  be  a  paper  with  a  policy  and  that 
policy  is  to  keep  absolutely  in  har- 
mony with  the  trend  of  events,  to 
have  in  each  issue  just  what  will  be 
of  most  service  agriculturally  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacitic  Coast  at  the 
time.  It  does  not  take  much  effort 
to  see  that  we  are  living  up  to  that 
idea  pretty  closely  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  notice  that  our  readers 
seem  to  feel  as  we  do  about  the  sub- 
ject. Take  the  present  time.  Take 
almost  any  farmer  in  irrigated  Cali- 
fornia to-day.  and  irrigated  Cali- 
fornia is  typical  California,  and  ask 
liim  what  was  the  most  pressing 
single  question  for  this  year  and  he 
would  at  once  reply,  "The  right  w-ay 
to  dispose  of  alfalfa  at  a  profit." 
This  problem  is  only  tetnporary,  of 
course,  in  its  present  importance, 
as  alfalfa  is  too  fine  a  thing  to  go 
begging  very  long,  though  to  a  cer- 


tain extent  it  is  a  question  that  will 
be  ever  witii  us  until  our  agriculture 
is  settled  a  bit  more  than  it  is  now 
and  wc  get  our  farming  down  to  a 
good  working  basis.  It  is.  of  course, 
impossible  at  once  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  alfalfa  when  the  stock  does 
not  exist  within  reach  to  eat  it  all 
and  suggestions  for  its  proper  dis- 
posal will  have  to  be  applied  grad- 
ually. Looking  through  each  issue 
of  the  paper  something  to  help  in 
finding  a  permanent  working  basis 
will  be  seen,  in  articles  on  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  dairy  cow  cannot  be  made  to  eat 
all  the  alfalfa  that  is  produced.  Pos- 
sibly if  all  the  alfalfa  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  used  in  dairying  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  produced  could 
be  consumed  at  fair  prices,  but  not 
everybody  is  going  to  be  a  dairyman 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  al- 
falfa on  his  farm,  not  would  it  be 
wise  to  do  so.  In  every  other  part 
of  the  country  meat  production  is  an 
important  part  of  fanning.  It  is  im- 
portant here  too,  though  dairying  is 
given  far  more  promotion  and  pub- 
licity than  meat  making  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  kinds  of  farming.  .-Xs  time  goes 
on  more  stock  cattle  by  far  will  be 
kept  on  the  intensively  farmed  ranch 
tlian  are  kept  now  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  articles  appearing  on 
intensive  beef  production,  pork  and 
mutton  production  are  helping  some- 
what in  this  direction  and  fulfilling 
a  long  felt  want.  By  aiding  this  we 
are  protecting  the  dairyman  from  the 
competition  of  many  persons  who 
perhaps  would  go  into  dairying  with- 
out any  special  taste  for  it  only  to 
make  partial  failures,  we  perhaps  arc 
having  the  land  and  alfalfa  that  would 
go  for  poor  dairying  used  for  beef 
and  mutton  production,  to  supply  the 
meat-hungry  markets  and  to  give 
l  omes  to  prosperous  and  contented 
farmers.  .An  examination  of  our  col- 
umns will  indicate  the  correctness  of 
the  above  statements.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  hogs,  for  instance,  it  is  all 
right  to  tell  people  to  raise  hogs,  but 
it  is  disastrous  if  the  hogs  die.  In- 
dicating how  to  keep  them  healthy 
will  mean  both  an  excellent  market 
for  alfalfa  and  a  profitable  source  of 
income.  .\nd  next  month  we  might 
mention,  wc  expect  to  have  a  very 
fine  article  on  pork  production,  which 
limits  of  space  keeps  out  now.  For 
the  dairying  side  of  alf.ilfa.  showing 
what  crops  supplement  alfalfa  helps 
the  alfalfa  market  by  taking  acreage 
from  it  to  other  things,  provides  a 
fine  rotation  of  land,  and  the  silo 
publicity  we  have  given  not  only 
helps  the  other  crops,  but  shows  how 
alfalfa  can  be  used  as  silage  too. 


From  Erin  we  get  the  saying  that 
"It's  the  pig  that  pays  the  rent."  Here 
in'  the  United  States  it  is  the  hen 
that  looms  big.  She  doesn't  pay  the 
rent  as  a  rule,  for  the  farm  is  owned 
in  whole  or  in  part,  but  she  is  the 
lady  that  brings  in  the  identical  in- 
come. The  fruit  or  grain  or  what 
not  may  be  sold  once  a  year  and 
provide  the  basis  for  living,  but  the 
hen  is  the  standby  for  supplying  the 
funds  in  small  amount  all  the  year 
round.  She  or  her  sons  provide  the 
Sunday  dinner  at  other  times,  and 
often  furnish  most  of  the  fresh  meat 
for  the  family.  The  eggs  become 
the  leading  feature  of  the  breakfast, 
the  important  part  of  the  cake,  and 
both  eggs  and  fowls  go  to  the  dealer 
for  the  pin  money  that  comes  in  so 
handy,  especially  on  those  farms 
where  the  main  income  all  comes 
about  at  one  time.  We  could  not 
say.  "Long  live  the  hen."'  for  many 
hens  live  too  long  as  it  is.  but  we 
can  say,  ".-Ml  honor  to  her." 

Over  mankind  and  womankind  she 
exerts  an  irresistible  attraction.  On 
every  farm  she  is  found  and  invades 
the  cities,  so  that  office  toilers  in 
their  back  yards  and  in  every  spare 
space  fix  up  coops  and  whatever  else 
will  best  supply  accommodations  for 
her.  Once  smitten  by  the  poultry 
fever,  there  is  little  hope  for  recov- 


ery; all  who  keep  hens  will  on  slight 
or  no  provocation  wax  eloquent  in 
their  praise.  It  will  draw  their 
thoughts  from  politics — even  from 
politics  in  these  days  of  many  elec- 
tions— and  as  a  topic  for  conversa- 
tion the  weather  is  outclassed  en- 
tirely. The  hen  keeper  will  talk 
poultry  \)\  the  hour  and  will  enjoy 
his  talk  more  than  talk  about  his 
rising  son  and  heir.  The  newspapers 
use  the  egg  as  one  of  their  main 
topics  for  editorial  discussion,  espe- 
cially when  the  cost  of  living  is  on 
the  tapis,  the  egg  provides  the  great- 
est hope  for  the  overcoming  shortage 
of  meat,  the  hen  and  her  family  pro- 
vide one  of  the  greatest  possibilities 
of  meat  production  themselves.  Ever- 
more the  hen  waxes  great  in  fame 
and  importance.  Success  on  the  back- 
yard poultry  farm  is  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  the  "Back  to  the  land" 
movement  that  exists. 


Ever  the  conviction  grows  that  the 
farm,  the  ordinar}-  farm,  is  the  place 
of  all  places  from  which  should  be 
supplied  a  large  part  of  our  eggs  and 
table  fowls.  Diversified  farming  is 
the  demand  of  the  age,  though  spe- 
cialized farming  seems  to  be  on  the 
boom,  too,  and  whatever  else  is  done, 
the  hen  can  be  used  as  a  secondary 
ranch  industry  and  give  the  desired 
diversification  to  income  and  occu- 
pation. Table  scraps  will  provide  an 
important  part  of  the  diet,  depend- 
ing upon  how  many  fowls  are  kept; 
the  waste  here,  there  and  everywhere 
will  provide  not  only  something  for 
the  fowls  to  eat,  but  something  that 
will  keep  them  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. The  insects  that  they  eat  will 
do  that  much  less  injury  to  the  regu- 
lar crops  and  cut  down  the  feed  bill 
to  a  moderate  amount.  Invariably  it 
is  known,  provided  good  care  is 
taken,  that  a  small  flock  of  fowls  is 
easier  to  care  for,  is  healthier,  less 
expensive  to  feed  and  lays  better  in 
proportion  to  numbers  than  a  large 
flock.  In  fact  it  is  the  same  with 
everything,  including  man.  that  the 
more  they  are  crow<Ied  together  the 
harder  they  are  to  look  after  and  the 
less  the  average  individual  is  worth. 
The  common  farm  is  the  place  for 
the  hen.  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  made  so  m.uch  headway  with 
the  comparative  neglect  given  to  her 
in  competition  with  the  fowls  given 
scientific  care  on  the  specialized 
poultry  ranch.  It  is  a  universally 
admitted  fact  that  the  profit  per  hen 
in  a  large  flock,  no  matter  how  well 
cared  for,  and  the  average  egg  pro- 
duction cannot  compare  with  the 
profit  and  egg  production  from  a  few 
good  hens,  reasonably  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  Therefore,  long  may  the 
hen  thrive  on  the  general  farm. 


Two  things  destroy  the  possibility 
of  increased  poultry  production  on 
the  average  farm.  One  is  the  high 
cost  of  feed  from  the  average  coun- 
try dealer.  The  other  is  the  small 
price  for  eggs  given  by  him.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  a  person  to  pay 
away  above  market  price  for  his  raw 
product — the  feed — and  get  away  be- 
low the  market  price  for  his  finished 
product — the  eggs — and  then  stay  in 
the  business.  In  the  average  coun- 
try district,  provided  it  is  not  jump- 
ing ahead  in  prosperity,  it  can  al- 
most be  said  that  upon  the  encour- 
agement given  the  raising  of  poultry 
on  the  average  farm  through  moder- 
ate prices  for  feed  and  good  prices 
for  eggs  depends  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  Without  the  poultry  one 
of  the  greatest  agencies  for  bringing 
in  money  needed  for  the  many  minor 
expenditures  is  removed  and  the 
whole  income  from  eggs  and  fowls  is 
lost  to  the  community.  With  good 
prices  both  ways  for  grain  and  eggs, 
a  nice  income  comes  to  every  farrn, 
every  week,  every  month.  There  is 
no  standard  product  that  can  be 
bought  and  sold  with  as  little  margin 
for  expense  and  profit  as  grain,  and 
hardly  a  farm  product  in  California 
for  which  the  farmer  should  be  able 
to  obtain  fairly  near  market  price  as 


for  eggs.  It  is  by  co-operation  in 
buying  his  wheat  and  grading  and 
marketing  his  eggs  that  the  general 
farmer  has  the  opportunity  for  get- 
ting his  wheat  at  reasonable  prices 
and  selling  his  eggs  for  reasonable 
prices,  provided  his  dealer  tries  to 
catch  him  coming  and  going,  as  some 
do  and  others  don't.  Co-operation  is 
not  a  cure  for  all  our  ailments,  real 
or  imaginary,  but  it  helps  a  great 
deal  in  both  fact  and  imagination, 
and  imaginary  troubles  always  seem 
more  severe  and  harder  to  bear  tlian 
real  ones,  because  we  really  know  so 
little  about  them. 


No  agricultural  paper  is  complete 
these  times  without  some  rumpus 
over  the  proposed  Universal  Eight 
Hour  Law.  There  are  still  some 
people  foolish  enough  to  consider 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  upon  next 
November  a  good  one  to  support  as 
it  stands,  and  that  bill,  if  passed,  will 
have  to  stand  without  alteration  no 
matter  how  badly  need  of  change  is 
indicated.  People  who  think  that  er- 
rors in  its  application  can  be  fixed 
as  they  become  apparent  only  show 
their  crass  ignorance.  To  them  a  few 
facts  already  stated  may  be  repeated. 
The  last  legislature,  progressive 
enough  in  all  truth,  after  clearly  in- 
vestigating all  sides  of  the  matter, 
firmly  decided  that  it  was  unwise  to 
apply  the  eight  hour  day  to  women 
in  agricultural  and  domestic  pursuits 
and  the  decision  satisfied  everyl>'  'v 
concerned,  the  women  engaged  i 
fruit  canning,  drying  and  similar  c- 
cupations  during  the  summer  months 
being  particularly  pleased.  Yet  sup- 
posedly reasonable  beings,  ca!"  'v 
going  on  general  principles  alone. 
ignoring  what  both  sentiment  1 
reason  dictated  at  the  last  legisla-  c 
and  they  are  going  twenty  tinu>  .^^ 
far  as  the  legislature  refused  to  go. 
How  much  the  amendment  will  be 
beaten  we  don't  know.  Howc\  r, 
there  is  some  sentiment  attacheil  > 
the  idea  of  an  eight  hour  law  t 
may  carry  away  the  reason  of  pc 
who  don't  stop  to  think  much  on  . 
matter  before  them  and  thus  put  •  - 
bill  into  effect.  Certainly  the  t:  •  i 
should  be  known  and  as  big  a  dci  .it 
as  possible  inflicted  upon  those  who 
are  attempting  to  perpetrate  this 
great  piece  of  folly. 


Unfortunately  for  the  ideas  of  cit 
dwellers  who  will   take   snap  jud 
ment  as  to  the  views  of  the  farme 
on  the  eight  hour  proposition,  s 
cral    California    papers    have  be 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  ma 
fanners  favor  the  proposed  law  owi 
to  the  fact  that  certain  farmers' 
ganization  in  a  small  town  in  San 
Clara  county  is  stated  to  have  pass 
some  strong  resolutions  favoring  t 
proposed  amendment.    Even  the  wo" 
ing  of  the  notice  sent  to  these  pap 
should  have  made  them  suspect 
nigger  in  the  wood  pile.    The  fa 
of  the  passing  of  the  resolutions 
as  follows,  according  to  a  letter  j 
received:    "The  members  were  st" 
ing  for  home,  part  were  already 
of  the  hall  and  the  remainder  s 
'Go  ahead.'    It  is  sufficient  to 
that  three-fourths  of  all  who  w 
present  were  against  the  eight  h 
law.    Advantage  was  taken  of 
confusion  of  the  moment  with  a 
suit  that  the  promoters  of  the  resd 
tions  have  had  this  published  far 
wide.     Members  of  the  Union 
me  that  the  resolution    is  not 
pressive  of  their  sentiments  at 
(The  published  account  of  the  rcso 
tions  says  that  they  were  passed 
animously.  so  somebody  seems  to 
misrepresenting  things.)    Pardon  t 
squabble:  we  simply    feel    that  t 
public    should    not    be  mislead 
thinking  that  after  so  many  farm 
organizations  have  unanimously 
posed  the  proposed  law,  any  farme 
organization  would  unanimously  «r 
dorse  it.    The  subject  is  too  impo 
ant  and  the  great   danger    is  t" 
voters  will  not  pve  sufficient  thoug 
to  it. 
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Announcement  of  Great  Dairy  Show 


In  line  with  the  remarkable  progress 
nf  the  dairy   industry   of  California, 
nd   in    harmony    with    the  activity 
(Jrchard  and  Farm"  has  displayed  in 
■  lomoting  the  various  agricultural  in- 
iutrics  of  the  State,  a    great  Dairy 
^how  is  to  be  held  by  the  Modesto 
i  haniber  of  Commerce  and  the  Stan- 
i-iaus    County    Board    of   Trade,  co- 
operating with  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
at  Modesto  at  the  time  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  California  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairymen's  Association.  Thcfo 
meetings  will  be  held  October  14  and 
J5.   The  Dairy  Show  will  be  held  Oc- 
tober 14,  1,5,  16  and  17.  the  two  extra 
days   being    warranted   by    the  im- 
portance of  the  affair  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing  the  show  so  that 
delegates    to    both    associations  may 
have  full  op-oortunity  to  examine  dairy 
cattle  and  eniiipmcnt  without  interfer- 
ing at  all  wiih  their  convention  duties. 
The  show  will  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  big  events   of  the   year,    as  the 
Xational  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  is 
the  one  great  feature  of  the  year  for 
•he    dairy    interests    of    the  United 
-^uites.    This  great  Dairy  Show  to  be 
!cld  at  Modesto    will    be    the  only 
rcat  gathering  in  California  of  any- 
'ling  like    similar    nature    at  which 
i;iir>ing  and  dairy  interests  occupies 
;!!  the  attention  of  the  exhibitors  and 
isitors.     At  the  State  Fair  and  the 
listrict  fairs  dairying-  is  but  one  of 
lany  kinds  of  exhibits  and  conres- 
ions  and  the  attention  is  distracted 
rom  it  by  attractions  elsewhere.  Here 
everything  will  be  centered  on  dairy- 
ing and  the  affiliated  industries,  giv- 
ing the  only  opportunity  for  seeing 
everything  of  interest  to  dairymen  to- 
gether in  one  place  without  outside 
interference. 

The  Dairy  Show  will  be  in  the  first 
place  a  stock  show.  Dairy  cattle  of 
all  leading  breeds  and  ages  will  be 
exhibited  in  classes.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  expensive  prizes  will  be  given 
or  any  effort  made  to  develop  a  severe 
competition  for  awards,  but  every 
necessary  step  will  be  taken  to  bring 
out  the  best  stock  available  from  a 
number  of  the  leading  breeders. 

Working  in  harmony  with  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Dairy  Show  are  the 
officers  of  the  various  breed  associa- 
tions of  California  and  others  con- 
nected with  dairy  and  livestock  asso- 
ciations and  organizations,  also  many 
of  the  leading  dairvmen  of  California. 
These  will  help  with  advice  and  ex- 
perience to  see  that  the  right  exhibits 
come  out,  that  the  plans  are  developed 
and  carried  out  in  the  most  effective 
way,  and  that  the  show  be  inade  of 
as  much  interest  and  service  as  possi- 
ble to  the  dairy  industry.  The 
National  Dairy  Show  and  work  at  the 
State  and  district  fairs  indicate  pretty 
clearly  the  proper  lines  to  pursue. 
These  will  be  announced  through  the 
'laily  press  of  the  State  and  in  suc- 
rf-e(iing  issues  of  "Orchard  and 
I'arm." 

Along  with  the  exhibits  of  dafiry 
rattles  will  be  shown  the  various 
hreeds  of  swine,  hogs  being  an  essen- 
li.-il  adjunct  to  the  normal  dairy  farm. 
It  is  possible  also  that  other  kinds  of 
stock  in  which  dairymen  would  be 
interested,  may  be  exhibited,  but  this 
is  not  certain. 

Outside  of  the  dairy  cattle  them- 
selves, the  great  feature  of  the  show 
will  be  the  display  of  dairy  equipment, 
which  will  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
'  ver  made  in  California,  as  the  lead- 
in"'  manufacturers  are  intending  to 
<  xhibit  almost  everything  made  for 
use  in  California  dairying  and  the 
liandling  of  dairy  products. 

Creamery  apparatus  is  to  be  one  of 
ihe  leading  features,  owing  to  the 
1  irge  attendance  of  creamery  oper- 
itors  at  the  California  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  meetings.  For 
the  dairymen  there  will  be  separators 
nnd  milk  house  equipment,  stable 
'  quipment,  silos  and  silo  filling  ap- 


paratus, stock  foods  and  remedies  and 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  an 
actual  demonstration  of  whatever  is 
exhibited  will  be  given. 

This  Dairy  Show  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Modesto  Auditorium,  also  in  a 
large  canvas    tent  erected    close  by. 


1913,  according  to  the  official  figures 
of  the  California  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
Stanislaus  county  produced  7,451,900 
pounds  of  butter,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  amounts  of  other  dairy  products. 
It  thus  led  Humboldt  county,  its  ne.-ir- 
est    competitor,   by    nearly  2,400,000 


Something   That    SuggeMts    tlie    Reason    for    a    Dairy  Sho«. 


There  will  also  be  erected  the  neces- 
sary sheds  for  the  proper  housing  of 
the  cattle. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade  promise  that  the  town 
will  be  in  gala  array  to  welcome  visit- 
ors and  celebrate  the  show.  Suitable 
accommodations  will  be  available  for 
all  visitors  to  the  conventions  and  the 
show.  Although  the  plans  have  not 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  banquet  will  be  held 
for  exhibitors  and  visitois  connected 
with  the  dairy  industry  at  which  all 
foods  will  be  derived  from  dairying 
and  dairy  products  in  whole  or  large 
part. 

The  show  is  to  be  open  to  the  dairy 
public,  no  admission  fee  of  any  kind 
being  charged,  though  possibly  some 
steps  may  be  taken  to  limit  the  at- 
tendance to  those  persons  actually 
interested  in  the  dairy  industry,  pro- 
vided too  full  attendance  of  outsiders 
develops,  for  the  proper  convenienc;e 
of  dairymen. 

Modesto  was  chosen  for  the  Dairy 
Show  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
the  fact  that  the  Creamery  Operators' 
and  Dairymen's  Associations  were  to 
hold  conventions  there.  The  second 
is  the  remarkable  pre-eminence  of 
Stanislaus  county,  of  which  Modesto 
is  the  county  seat,  in  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  California. 

In  the  year  ending  September  30, 


pounds  of  butter.  This  great  output 
occurred  during  one  of  the  driest 
seasons  in  California  history,  the  out- 
put for  the  present  year  being  esti- 
mated at  10.000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
In  spite  of  the  dry  year,  there  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  800,000  pounds 
of  butter  over  the  season  before. 

This  progress  was  made  on  account 
of  tlie  natural  adaptability  of  Stanis- 
laus soil  and  climate  to  dairying.  In 
large  part  the  increase  in  such  a  dry 
season  developed  on  account  of  the 
high  standard  of  dairy  methods  in  the 
county,  as  Stanislaus  county,  around 
Modesto  in  particular,  is  noted  as 
being  the  leading  pure  bred  dairy  cat- 
tle district  of  California.  Good  dairy 
methods  more  than  made  up  for  the 
handicap  of  drouth.  The  idea  of  a 
dairy  show  is  being  taken  hold  of 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  leading  dairy- 
men in  the  district,  who  will  use  it 
to  still  further  encourage  advanced 
dairy  methods. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  two 
organizations  named  above,  the  idea 
of  such  a  show  was  broached,  but  it 
was  allowed  to  lapse  until  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  offered  its  services  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade  in  helping  to  conduct  the  show 
in  a  way  that  would  make  it  for  Cali- 
fornia what  the  National  Dairy  Show 
is  for  the  country  at  large. 

This  is  the  second  great  industry 


which  "Orchard  and  Farm"  has  pro- 
moted during  the  year  by  a  show  or 
demonstration.  At  West  Sacramento 
early  in  June  a  tractor  demonstration 
was  held  by  this  journal  which  was 
attended  by  thousands  of  interested 
persons  from  all  over  California  and 
the  surrounding  States.  It  was  com- 
mended universally  as  being  a  strik- 
ing success  and  of  large  value  by  both 
exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  the  same 
management  that  conducted  the 
Tractor  Demonstration  is  to  give  all 
of  its  efforts  toward  making  the  Dairy 
Show  at  Modesto  still  greater  for 
dairying  than  the  Tractor  Demon- 
stration in  June  was  for  Farm  Power. 

Dairymen  will  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  progress  and  plans  as  the 
time  for  the  Dairy  Show  approaches. 


CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  LAWS. 

Secretary  F.  W.  .\ndreason  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  lias  been  making 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  dairy  laws 
of  other  States  in  which  the  dairy 
interests  are  prominent.  In  view  of 
the  ideas  regarding  an  overhauling  of 
our  laws,  which  was  attempted  at  the 
last  Legislature,  it  is  a  fact  of  interest 
that  the  California  laws  are  more  full, 
complete  and  detailed  than  those  re- 
ceived from  any  other  State,  appar- 
ently giving  the  Dairy  Bureau  as 
much  or  more  duties  and  authority  as 
similar  bureaus  have  in  any  State. 

Although  the  policy  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  is  to  be  as  lenient  as  is 
compatible  with  an  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  avoiding  arrests 
where  the  offender  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  there  had  been  to  a  recent  date 
438  arrests  and  trials  since  December 
2,_  1912,  at  which  time  the  regular 
biennial  report  of  the  bureau  was 
made.  The  writer  looked  over  the  re- 
port of  these  cases.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  the  defendants  pleaded 
guilty,  and  in  all  but  an  extremely 
small  proportion  of  the  others  they 
were  found  guilty  by  judge  or  jury 
and  fined.  Only  a  very  few  escaped 
punishment.  The  bureau  not  only  ap- 
pears to  have  more  highly  developed 
laws  than  other  dairy  States,  but  as 
complete  machinery  for  their  effective 
enforcement  as  could  very  reasonably 
be  expected. — D.  J.  W. 


Needed  on  Elvery  Dairy  Fnrni;  Ilerkslilre   Son-  at   Hopland   Stock  Farm. 


BARN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity, cost  and  value  of  farm  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  set  of  stan- 
dards  for  farm  building  planning  or 
construction.  The  lack  of  such  stan- 
dards causes  a  great  waste  of  value 
and  efficiency  in  the  building  and  use 
of  barns  and  similar  structures. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  is  working  to  correct 
this  situation  and  will  have  an  exten- 
sive report  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
convenion,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
December. 

Among  the  topics  upon  which  con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been 
made  are  the  following: 

1—  Standard  plans  of  stalls,  mangers, 
alleys,  etc.,  in  barns.  These  will  em- 
body the  correct  space  vmits  deter- 
mined after  a  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  animals,  sanitation  and  the 
cost  of  construction. 

2 —  Tentative  plans  for  small  farm 
buildings,  including  cribs,  sheds,  etc., 
with  recommendations  for  convenient 
and  cheap  construction. 

3 —  General  specifications  for  barn 
framing. 

4 —  Essentials  of  the  farm  house. 

Touch  up  the  thin  places  in  the 
meadow  by  applying  a  thin  top  dress- 
ing of  well-rotted  manure. 

Fresh  air  poultry  houses  give  good 
results,  even  where  winters  are  cold 
and  severe. 
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Goat  Raising  and  the  Goat  Dog 

 By  the  Editor^  


One  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  raising  of  Angora  goats  is  the 
part  played  by  the  goat  dog.  There 
are  romance  and  poetry  in  the  thought 
of  the  shepherd  watching  over  the 
sheep  and  directing  them  under  the 
eye  of  his  master.  Poetry  and  ro- 
mance do  not  seem  so  appropriate 
for  the  goat  dog,  but  the  wisdom, 
care,  responsibility  and  effectiveness 
of  the  ideal  shepherd  dog  working 
with  his  master  seem  small  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  dog  exerts  that 
is  brought  up  to  attend  to  the  goats 
under  his  sole  care  and  direction,  not 
ur.der  the  instruction  or  direction  of 
a  shepherd  or  goatherd. 

The  dog  is  so  valuable  with  An- 
gora goats  that  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  industrv.  Under  some  conditions 
a  dog  might  perhaps  be  dispensed 
with  as  well  as  not,  but  under  the 
usual  conditions  for  keeping  .-\ngora 
goats,  it  would  be  foolish  to  neglect 
to  supply  such  an  inexpensive  and 
effective  caretaker. 

And  let  us  say  right  here  that  the 
Angora  goat  is  in  line  to  be  one  of 
the  biggest  things  for  whatever  parts 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
he  is  suited  to.  From  every  angle 
he  is  a  profitable  animal  and  a  won- 
der for  the  small  attention  that  he 
requires,  as  compared  with  the  good 
he  does. 

There  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  paper  an  account  of  farm- 
ing methods  in  El  Dorado  county.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  Angora  goats 
promise  to  be  the  main  product  of 
large  parts  of  that  county,  to  provide 
a  greater  net  and  gross  income  than 
any  other  one  product  on  many 
ranches,  and  they  are  well  on  the 
way_  to  do  so  now  in  some  spots. 
Their  main  stronghold  is  in  the  Fair- 
play,  Mount  Aukum  section,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  possibly  1,500  to 
3.500  feet.  There  are  twice  as  many 
goats  in  this  section  now  as  three 
years  ago.  Practically  everv  farmer 
has  a  bunch  and  is  adding  to  his  herd 
as  fast  as  good  animals  can  be  se- 
cured. Prctically  every  farmer  either 
has  a  goat  dog,  or  is  after  one  as 
quickly  as  one  can  be  obtained. 

The  only  reason  that  goats  are  so 
popular  in  southern  El  Dorado  coun- 
ty and  not  over  the  rest  of  the  Sierra 
foothills  is  that  there  have  been  first- 
class  goats  kept  there  since  1900  and 
the  farmers  have  appreciated  their 
value.  A  few  goats  are  kept  else- 
where and  in  Amador  county  there 
are  said  to  be  a  number  of  high  qual- 
ity herds,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  goats  will  be  as  popular 
all  over  as  they  are  already  in  some 
places.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and 
learning  how  to  handle  them. 

The  typical  country  for  Angora 
goats  is  a  rough  wooded  country 
with  plenty  of  brush,  which  is  just 
what  is  found  in  the  Sierra  foothills. 
Under  those  conditions  there  will  be 
coyotes,  bob  cats  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals that  will  play  havoc  with  a 
band  of  goats  unless  some  protection 
is  given. 

Protection  can  be  bv  man  or  dog. 
The  man  costs  a  nice  sum  per  year, 
the  dog  nothing  except  his  board, 
and  does  a  better  job.  The  man  may 
be  rather  worthless,  independable  and 
indifferent.  The  dog  is  interested  in 
his  work,  capable  and  reliable.  He  is 
joyful  over  his  occupation  and  happy 
in  it.  Altogether  the  dog  that  is 
well  into  the  business  of  goat  herd- 
ing is  right  in  his  element  and  worth 
good  wages,  of  which  board  is  all 
that  need  be  paid. 

It  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world  to  raise  a  shepherd  dog 
to  watch  goats,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erations of  sheep  herding  under 
the  sympathetic  training  of  gen- 
erations of  shepherds,  for  it  is  the 
instinctive  knowledge  of 'a  shepherd 
dog  that  gets  him  to  watch  over 
goats  as  he  does  without  any  definite 
training.  The  process  used  in  bring- 
ing up  a  goat  dog  fits  in  naturally 
with  the  best  kind  of  Angora  goat 
husbandry. 

In  rough  country  such  as  goats  arp 


naturally  kept  it  is  unwise  to  allow 
the  kids  to  go  out  with  their  dams 
until  they  have  reached  quite  a  size 
and  are  quite  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. Until  they  can  go  out  with 
the  others  they  naturally  are  kept  in 
a  corral,  or  in  a  pasture  near  the 


ranch  buildings  and  by  the  sheds 
near  or  in  which  the  band  stops 
every  night. 

Under  very  favorable  conditions  a 
doe  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
take  her  kid  with  her  all  the  time,  but 
where  there  is  much  brush  or  the 
goats  range  over  considerable  coun- 
try, young  kids  have  a  chance  to  be 
caught  in  the  brush,  or  more  likely 
go  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  have  the  band  wander  on 
and  leave  them.  Then  when  the  kid 
is  left  he  can  easily  be  picked  up  by 
a  coyote,  or  on  waking  up  find  him- 
self deserted  and  get  more  lost  than 
ever.  The  regular  practice  thus  is 
to  keep  the  kids  at  home  until  they 
are  several  months  old,  their  moth- 
ers staying  with  them  at  night  after 
they  return  from  the  day's  browsing. 

This  plan  fits  in  well  with  dog 
training.  A  puppy  of  one  of  the 
shepherd  breeds  is  taken  and  put 
with  the  kids.  The  younger  he  is 
the  better.  A  puppy  insists  upon 
having  company,  human  or  other- 
wise, and  as  he  cannot  get  back  to 
his  mother  or  to  the  house,  he 
quickly  makes  friends  with  the  kids, 
which  comes  easier  since  in  previous 
generations  the  nearly  related  ani- 
mals, sheep,  have  been  his  friends 
and  special  care.  It  takes  a  very 
little  while  for  a  good  puppy  to 
realize  that  his  home,  place  and  fam- 
ily is  with  the  goats. 

During  this  period  his  food  is  sup- 
plied from  the  goats.  The  does  come 
home  and  nurse  the  kids.  Milk  is 
taken  from  one  or  more  of  the'  does 
and  given  to  the  dog,  making  the 
instinctive  friendliness  for  the  goats 
still  more  powerful.  It  is  something 
the  same  with  a  dog  as  witli  a  man 
— where  his  meals  are,  there  his  heart 
is  also.  A  dog  so  raised  remains 
with  the  goats  continuouslj',  his  only 
human  friends  being  those  who  night 
and  morning  take  to  the  goat  pen 
the  food  with  which  he  is  supported. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
young  puppy  and  get  a  doe  to  adopt 
him  along  with  the  kids.  They  say 
of  one  such  goat  dog  in  the  Mount 
.^ukum  section  that  his  only  trouble 
is  in  not  understanding  how  it  is 
that  he  can't  eat  brush  like  the  goats. 

When  the  kids  are  old  enough  to 
go  out  with  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
the  dog  goes  along,  for  he  believes 
his  place  to  be  with  them,  and  the 
care  of  the  goats  in  the  woods  be- 
comes natural  to  him.  Goats  and 
sheep  naturally  follow  a  leader,  and 


the  dog  knows  without  being  told 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for 
them  and  he  knows  how  to  do  it. 
During  the  day  he  stays  with  them 
and  when  a  strange  man,  a  wild  ani- 
mal or  other  creature  comes  near  he 
drives  the  goats  together  and  circles 


around,  keeping  betwee.-"  the  goats 
and  danger.  And  the  go<;ts  realize 
their  duty  also  and  at  the  bark  of 
their  watch  dog  they  run  together 
and  fall  back  on  his  protection. 

A  coyote  can  lick  an  ordinary  dog, 
but  neither  coyotes  nor  other  wild 
animals  dare  to  attack  goats  while 
a  dog  is  on  guard.  Whether  they 
think  a  man  is  around,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  a  dog  is  met  in  the 
woods,  or  whether  the  confident  at- 
titude of  the  dog  that  he  is  there 
to  protect  his  wards  and  muss  up 
all  trespassers,  is  responsible  or  not, 
there  are  practically  no  losses  from 
wild  animals  when  a  dog  is  around. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact,  coyotes  hesitate 
to  interfere  with  a  band  of  mature 
goats  even  when  they  are  unpro- 
tected, though  they  will  watch  out 
and  pick  out  any  straying  kids  so 
effectively  that  in  a  coyote  country 
there  is  no  goat  raising  unless  dog 
or  man  can  be  there  to  herd. 

They  tell  some  funny  things  about 
goat  dogs.  One  puppy  brought  up  as 
described  went  to  his  work  like  an 
old-timer,  but  when  the  owners  ad- 
ded another  bunch  of  animals  to  the 
flock  he  pitched  into  the  intruders 
and  drove  them  away.  The  owners 
tried  to  make  him  understand  that 
they  were  part  of  the  family,  but  he 
knew  his  family  better  than  they. 
They  took  him  to  the  house  and  tied 
him  up  for  three  or  four  days  until 
the  new  arrivals  would  be  so  at  liome 
with  the  others  that  the  dog  would 
not  bother  them,  but  the  first  thing 
he  did  on  geting  back  was  to  sep- 
arate them  out  as  if  the'"  were  a 
different  kind  of  animal  entirely. 
Both  lots  went  to  the  woods  and  he 
did  not  interfere  with  the  newcom- 
ers, but  kept  them  away  from  the 
rest  and  when  they  tried  to  come 
into  the  corral  in  the  evening  he  told 
them  that  was  the  home  of  his  fam- 
ily and  they  had  to  stay  outFide. 

Another  bunch  of  goats  got  into 
a  grain  field,  and  when  the  owner 
of  the  field,  who  did  not  own  the 
goats,  came  along  and  tried  to  di-ive 
them  out.  the  dog  took  a  hand  in  it 
and  would  not  let  them  be  disturbed, 
although  he  finally  was  persuaded 
that  they  should  be  removed. 

As  a  usual  thing  a  dog  will  not 
drive  the  goats  unless  they  are  dis- 
turbed, or  he  thinks  that  thev  will 
be.  He  simply  wanders  around  with 
them  and  watches  over  them.  As 
they  have  all  they  need  in  brush  to 
eat  and  w-ater  to  drinlc,  occasionally 


they  will  not  go  home  at  night  and 
a  good  dog  will  stay  with  them,  food 
or  no  food.  Of  course,  goats  natu- 
rally come  home  at  night  and  some 
salt  is  put  out  for  an  inducement  to 
make  them  come,  and  when  they  do 
stay  out  the  owner  tries  to  hunt  them 
up  to  make  them  come  back.  One 
time  a  bunch  of  goats  was  lost  three 
days,  but  the  dog  stayed  with  them 
all  the  time,  though  lie  was  nearly 
starved.  If  a  dog  does  leave  the 
goats  to  get  something  to  eat  he  gen- 
erally runs  right  back  as  soon  as  his 
appetite  is  supplied. 

The  friendliness  of  a  dog  for  the 
goats  does  not  interfere  with  his 
good  sense  and  he  can  boss  them 
around  in  proper  style.  This  is  true 
when  for  one  reason  or  another  he 
has  to  drive  them  home  and  he  will 
pitch  into  the  laggards  like  a  dog 
will  go  after  the  heels  of  a  cow  w  '  l  n 
he  is  driving  her  home.  He  t 
taught  to  do  so,  and  he  doesn't  .  ;- 
tend  to  hurt  the  goats — in  fact,  he  will 
see  that  the  goats  are  not  hurt  under 
any  conditions,  but  he  knows  what 
they  should  do  and  he  makes  them 
do  it. 

The  dog  is  a  necessity  for  c  d 
goat  raising  under  normal  condit-  s. 
Vou  can't  take  an  old  dog  and  tr  ;n 
him  in,  but  a  puppy  of  the  r  _'it 
breeding  is  a  goat  dog  by  instinct 
and  easily  brought  up  in  the  way 
described. 

And  now  for  the  place  of  goats  in 
the  foothill  country  like  that  de- 
scribed. They  are  a  necessity  and  a 
money-maker.  They  provide  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  taken  out  of  rough 
country  for  long  distances  with  <  :.-e 
and  small  expense,  which  is  one  of 
the  grt-test  factors  there  is  in  a 
mountainous  country  with  few  rail- 
roads. They  ..Ic.ir  the  land,  they 
orovide  excellent  meat,  they  proi!  oe 
mohair  for  which  he'*"  is  a  big  '•- 
mand  and  which  comma  uls  a  hiL  cr 
price  than  does  wool.  Thev  ref]-:  re 
little  extra  feeding  in  winter,  they 
live  on  land  that  otherwise  would  be 
practically   worthless  and  unutilized. 

A  goat  likes  grass  pretty  well.  '  nt 
his  especial  fancy  is  brush,  of  v.  i  h 
he  will  eat  almost  any  kind.  1  he 
most  valuable  kind  of  brush  in  the 
foothills  is  birch  brush,  or  buck 
brush,  which  also  is  extremely  valu- 
able for  steers,  but  goats  nibble  on 
other  kinds  of  brush  continuou' 
also.  The  goat  has  more  brains  t" 
has  the  sheep  and  is  not  contented 
eat  peaceably  at  one  thing  all  _ 
long.  He  must  be  going  after  t' 
that  and  the  other  thing,  and  e 
when  resting  he  must  be  stretch' 
out  his  neck  to  see  if  there  is  a 
thing  within  reach.  He  will  sf 
on  his  hind  legs  to  reach  twigs 
high  as  a  steer  will  reach  and 
try  to  pull  down  with  his  hoof  w 
he  can't  reach  with  his  mouth, 
will  climb  the  steepest  hills  and 
over  the  roughest  rocks.  He  g 
everywhere  that  there  is  food  to 
obtained,  and  eats  almost  everyth' 
that  can  be  swallowed,  making  br 
available  that  otherwise  would 
untouched  and  by  so  doing  he  ke 
land  clear  that  otherwise  would  be 
overgrown  as  to  be  worthless. 

A  rail  fence  will  be  no  more 
derance  to  a  band  of  goats  than 
a  flock  of  leghorn   chickens,  b' 
twenty-six  inch  wire  fence-  with 
rail  on  top  will  stop  him  .nnd  he 
not  try  to  see  hi>w  high  it  is. 

In   winter  cattle  will  require 
to   keep   them   in    condition  in 
mountains,  but  goats  can  get  al 
nicely  on  so  little  extra  feed  that 
expense  is  almost  nothing.    A  g 
fall  of  snow  only  means  that  t 
are  so  much  nearer  twigs  that  t 
could  not  reach  before.    A  good 
with  tight  roof  under  which  they 
obtain  shelter,  some  hay  when 
rain  is  too  cold  and  long  contin* 
to  permit  foraging,  and  the  goat 
happy  and  pro>!ur(ius.  Shelter 
feed  are  most  needed  right  after  sh 
inir.  as  the  Angara  to  provide 
most  and  best  mohair    has  to 
sheared  early  in  spring    at    a  ' 
when  there  is  the  most  rain  and 


A  Shepherd  Poppy  and  HIa  Kid  Playmates  on  an  El  Dorado  County  Ranch. 
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ght  for  weight,  however,  a  goat 
i  "not  require  one-tenth  the  hay  in 
old  winter  in  the  Sierra  foothills 
:at  a  steer  should  have. 
Angora  goat  meat  is  first-class  and 
asands  go  to  the  market  as  mut- 
A   three-vear-old   wether  will 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  though  a 
her  should  be  kept  six  or  seven 
IS  to  give  the  most  mohair  and 
;i  naturally  is  not  as  good  as  in 
younger  days  for  slaughter.  A 
loung    wether    will    be    worth  for 
laughter  about  $3.50,  and  the  fleece 
f  a  single  year  will  not  be  much 
;ss  if  lie  is  a  good  individual  of  good 
reeding. 

.\  good  wether  will  shear  seven  to 
ine  pounds  of  mohair,  which  will 
ell  at  about  30  to  40  cents  a  pound, 
"he  longest  and  best  quality  mohair 
ells  for  far  above  this  figure.  A  doe 
•ill  shear  very  much  less,  but  gives 

kid  that  more  than  makes  un  the 
ifference.  A  doe  of  satisfactory 
reeding  and  a  young  kid  will  cost 
bout  $5.  Does  rarely  have  more  than 
ne  at  a  birth,  that  is,  good  Angoras, 
nd  the  better  bred  an  animal  is  the 
>ss  chance  for  twins. 

There  is  nothing  in  getting  com- 
non  goats  and  hoping  to  breed  up 
,y  the  use  of  fine  bucks.  A  man 
ets  where  he  wants  to  be  far  quick- 
r  by  putting  the  same  money  into 

few  animals  and  letting  natural  in- 
rease  do  the  rest,  for  it  is  easily 
een  that  a  flock  will  double  in  a 
ery  short  time. 

The  amount  of  land  needed  for  a 
land  of  goats  will  vary  with  the 
lature  of  the  land,  but  brush  land 
(f  the  right  sort  will  carry  about 
,ne  animal  per  acre  without  trouble, 
nd  that  land  may  be  almost  valiie- 
ess  for  anything  but  goats.  Ihe 
eason  why  goats  are  in  a  way  to  be 

great  big  institution  is  thus  easy 
0  sec  • 

In  parts  of  the  West,  where  their 
nerits  are  known,  they  are  getting 
ihead  fast  and  wherever  they  are 
:ept  right  they  are  soon  appreciated. 
The  term  goat  deserves  to  be  a  term 
)f  praise  rather  than  reproach,  and 
he  goat  dog,  trained  to  goat  keep- 
ng  by  long  generations  of  association 
vith  sheep,  is  even  more  deserving 
)f  credit  and  admiration  than  his  an- 
•estors  who  have  obtained  fame  and 
•aspect  for  their  ability,  love  and 
aithfulness  toward  sheep. 

SHORTHORN      AND  PERCH- 
ERON  SALE 

The  sale  of  registered  Percheron 
lorses  and  Shorthorn  cattle  to  be 
leld  by  William  Bond  at  Mowry  sta- 
ion,  near  Newark,  Cal.,  August  27, 
ivill  most  likely  be  a  benefit  to  the 

lyer  rather  than  the  seller. 

William  Bond  was  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  and  remained  there 
long  enough  before  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  land  of  his  adoption,  to 
have  instilled  in  him  the  proper 
method  of  securing  and  maintaining 
pure  bred  livestock.  His  home  was 
near  the  famous  Fens  of  England, 
where  many  a  good  beast  was  raised 
and  later  carried  off  the  premium  at 
either  the  Smithfield  or  Bermingham 
shows. 

The  Percherons  are  a  nice  lot,  all 
the  matured  mares  being  bred  from 
one  mare,  the  original  foundation  for 
all  his  Percherons.  The  five  aged 
mares  range  in  age  from  9  years 
down,  each  one  has  a  foal  at  foot  and 
is  again  in  foal  to  Inquiet,  an  im- 
ported horse,  which  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful winner  at  the  State  Fair.  Two 
yearling  studs  should  sell  well,  as 
either  of  them  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself. 

The  three-year-old  stallion  Newark 
Loyalty  is  the  banner  attraction 
among  the  stallions.  He  has  a  pleas- 
ing head  and  is  built  right.  Anyone 
needing  a  horse  like  this  may  buy 
him  for  much  below  his  real  value. 
The  horses  are  all  in  nice  condition. 
It  seems  that  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  heavy  draft  horses  in 
our  coast  cities  that  these  registered 
horses  should  bring  out  a  large  at- 
tendance.   There    are   hundreds  of 


farmers  in  this  country  who  need 
them.  Newark  is  easily  reached,  be- 
ing only  thirty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Alameda  county. 

The  Shorthorns  are  a  nice  lot,  4i 
head  in  all.  There  are  only  seven 
bulls  in  the  lot  and  these  are  from 
eight  to  ten  months  old,  all  like  peas 
out  of  the  same  pod.  They  are  sired 
by  Perfection;  he  by  Knights  Per- 
fection, the  bull  which  has  done  so 
much  for  T.  S.  Glide  in  recent  years. 
Perfection  is  a  half  brother  to  A.  W. 
Foster's  Tuli  King,  who  in  liis  calf 
form  never  was  beaten,  winning  at 
Sacramento,  Salem  and  Portland. 
Perfection  combines  the  blood  of 
Hillcrest  Hero  and  Knights  Perfec- 


tion, crossed  on  the  King  Edward 
cows.  This  rare  combination  of 
blood  has  produced  some  splendid 
specimens,  as  will  be  seen  sale  day 
in  the  eight  yearling  heifers  and  six 
heifer  calves  to  be  sold.  Any  one  of 
them  is  good  enough  to  start  a  foun- 
dation herd. 

Among  the  cow-s  can  be  found  some 
good  ones,  including  six  daughters  of 
King  Edward,  any  one  of  which  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  herd  she 
goes  to.  Dora  D.  D.  3d  is  perhaps 
the  outstanding  cow  of  the  lot,  but 
the  beautiful  Clover  Leaf  4th  with  her 
heifer  calf  is  hard  to  get  away  from. 
There  are  three  daughters  of  Noble 
Knight,  roan  in  color  and  beautiful 
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in  conformation,  all  of  them  suckling 
calves,  by  Perfection. 

In  the  lot  are  ten  nice  cows  to  be 
sold  from  the  Frantic  family  and 
descended  from  the  Asburner  herd. 
These  cows  are  great  milkers,  as  their 
calves  running  by  their  side  show.  It 
seems  a  crime  to  see  an  elect  little 
bunch  of  Shorthorns  like  these  dis- 
persed. They  are  well  grown,  true 
to  their  breed  type  and  in  good  breed- 
ing condition.  No  doubt  the  buyer 
will  be  the  gainer.  William  Bond's 
chief  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  goes 
to  England  to  purchase  a  herd  of 
Lincoln  Reds  and  establish  a  dairy 
of  this  breed  on  his  farm  near 
Newark. 


BRENTWOOD 

I  R  R  I  G  AT  E 


"Best  in 
the  West" 

The  Soil      ^  sedimentary  deposit  of   great  depth  and 
fertility.    The  water  comes   from   the  San 
Joaquin  River  in  abundance  through  a  complete  irrigation 
system  of  the  highest  type  of  construction. 

TL^  r^Uwiaf  A  is  excellent — a  blending  of  the  interior 

1  ne  ^umaie  ^^^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

TTVlfk  Miaflcftfs  million  people  of  San  Fran- 

*         IVlcil  ivOlo  cisco  Bay  district  besides  numerous 
smaller  adjacent  communities. 

Alfalfa,  fruit,  nuts  and  vegetables  grow 
abundant  crops.  There  is  no  better  lo- 
cation in  the  State  for  dairying,  hog  and 
poultry  raising. 

Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  are  for  the  man  who  wants 
the  best.  All  an  expert  farmer  needs  to  do  is  visit  the 
property — he  will  see  enough  in  an  hour  to  satisfy  him. 

East  of  Mt.  Diablo  in  Eastern  Contra  Costa  County. 

Price  $300  an  acre  including  water  right. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  pamphlet^  maps,  etc. 


Balfour^  Guthrie  &  Co. 

350  California  Street,  San  FranciBco 

A.  Burness,  Resident  Agent 

Brentwood,  Calif. 
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Advantages  of  Making  Alfalfa  Meal 


News  Notes  From  Livestock  Men 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  our 
irrigated  districts  where  little  in  the 
■way  of  stock  feed  is  raised  besides 
alfalfa  hay,  alfalfa  meal  is  considered 
a  standard  supplement  to  alfalfa  hay 
for  dairy  cows,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
monly used  supplementary  feed  that 
there  is.  In  theory  it  would  appear 
fitting  to  supplement  alfalfa  hay  with 
a  feed  from  an  entirely  different 
source  and  the  general  use  of  the 
meal,  despite  a  considerable  advance 
in  price  over  alfalfa  hay,  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  its  essential  value. 
It  has  a  particular  significance  just 
now  that  alfalfa  is  so  abundant  that 
no  one  knows  just  what  to  do  with 
it  all  and  so  cheap  that  there  is  not 
much  profit  in  producing  it — that  is, 
just  at  this  time. 

Despite  their  same  origin,  alfalfa 
hay  and  alfalfa  meal  are  decidedly 
different  feeds.  Alfalfa  hay  is  a 
roughage,  simply  one  kind  of  a  hay. 
Alfalfa  meal  is  a  concentrate  and  in 
just  the  same  class  as  bran,  middlings 
and  many  milled  feeds.  It  cannot  be 
substituted  for  haj-,  but  must  be  used 
in  small  amounts  like  other  milled 
feeds.  Its  digestibility  and  nutritive 
value  is  like  that  of  a  milled  food 
rather  than  a  hay.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally used  alone  as  poultry  or  cow 
feed  and  when  made  rather  coarse,  is 
excellent  in  moderate  amounts  for 
horses.  Mixed  with  molasses  from 
sugar  mills,  its  value  is  added  to  im- 
mensely and  its  characteristics  as  a 
concentrate  changed  greatly.  In  this 
form,  usually  under  trade  names,  it  is 
widely  used. 

By  mixing  it  with  various  combi- 
nations of  molasses,  oat  chop,  rolled 
barley,  cottonseed  meal,  meat  meal, 
ground  bean  straw  and  other  products, 
concentrated  feeds  of  the  liighest 
quality  for  almost  all  purposes  can  be 
obtained.  This  mi.xing  can  be  done 
at  the  time  of  manufacture  simply  by 
running  in  the  alfalfa  hay  at  one  feed- 
er, molasses  syrup  at  a  second,  oat 
hay  at  another,  corn  at  another,  and 
so  on  for  whatever  combination  is  de- 
sired. 

The  progress  of  alfalfa  raising  has 
been  phenomenal  and  the  progress  of 
alfalfa  meal  equally  so.  Alfalfa  in 
eastern  and  middle  west  States  is  ex- 
pensive, but  it  is  cheap  in  the  irri- 
gated west.  Being  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  marvel  of  food  value  for 
its  cheapness  and  abundant  produc- 
tion per  acre,  the  meal  made  from  it 
in  the  many  combinations  possible 
with  other  foods,  the  wide  uses  pos- 
sible in  these  combinations,  and  the 
moderate  cost  of  the  resulting '  con- 
centrates, all  offer  a  still  wider  pros- 
pect for  the  manufacture  of  alfalfa 
meal. 

At  the  present  time  alfalfa  hay 
sells  in  the  San  Francisco  market  at 
from  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  ton  and  with 
freight  expenses,  its  field  value  is 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  quoted  at  $17.00  to  $18.00  per 
ton  in  spite  of  hay  prices.  There  can 
therefore  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  production  of  meal  before  the  dif- 
ference in  price  narrows  to  a  fitting 
amount,  and  there  are  several  mat- 
ters affecting  the  manufacture  that 
favor  the  meal  in  price,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  meal  is  a  manufactured 
and  hay  a  raw  product. 

Take  the  matter  of  freight.  Alfalfa 
itself  has  hay  rates,  meal  has  grain 
rates,  a  difference  usually  of  from 
one  third  to  one  fourth,  which  counts 
for  a  good  dead,  seeing  that  freight 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
price  of  alfalfa  and  other  hay.  This 
difference  in  freight  rates  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  difference  in  space 
occupied.  A  ton  of  loose  alfalfa  hay 
occupies  approximately  500  cubic 
feet;  a  ton  of  baled  hay  215  cubic 
feet;  and  a  ton  of  alfalfa  meal  only 
100  cubic  feet.  A  car  will  hold  a 
much  greater  tonnage  of  meal  than 
hay,  the  meal  being  much  more  con- 


venient to  store,  haul  and  handle, 
hence  the  difference  in  freight  rates 
and  in  various  other  ways. 

The  meal  at  first  was  made  in 
plants  located  in  town;  recently  it 
has  been  made  more  in  the  fields  by 
traveling  outfits  which  go  from  one 
ranch  to  another,  like  a  baling  out- 
fit. In  certain  ways  this  has  several 
big  advantages.  The  cost  of  land 
for  the  erection  of  the  plant  is  saved, 
also  the  cost  of  building,  foundations 
for  machinery  and  so  on.  There  is 
also  a  big  saving  in  hauling  and 
handling  of  hay.  Tlie  traveling  mill 
simply  goes  to  the  same  stack  from 
which  hay  would  be  baled  and  works 
it  up  on  the  spot.  Besides  the  saving 
in  cost  of  hauling  and  handling  there 
is  a  big  saving  in  nutritive  value,  as 
the  alfalfa  leaves,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay, 
are  saved,  s  they  are  not,  except  in 
part,  if  the  hay  has  to  be  baled  and 
shipped  in  the  usual  way,  or  even 
hauled  to  town  to  a  stationary  al- 
falfa meal  mill. 

The  meal  is  thus  better  than  hay 
on  account  of  the  saving  of  leaves 
and  on  account  of  the  milling;  freight 
is  also  saved  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  greater 
bulk  of  hay  and  trouble  in  handling; 
and  the  cost  of  milling  is  made  of 
small  account  by  the  doing  away 
with  the  cost  of  baling.  This  cost  of 
milling  and  grinding  is  small,  often 
under  a  dollar  a  ton  for  field  work 
counting  the  hay  in  the  stack  as  the 
starting  point,  but  not  counting  the 
cost  of  sacks.  A  good  movable 
plant  can  put  up  approximately  thirty 
to  thirty-five,  or  even  more,  tons  of 
meal  per  da)'.  There  will  be  needed 
an  engineer,  stacker,  feeder,  sackcr, 
sack  sewer,  water  boy  and  horse  fork 
boy  to  run  the  outfit  doing  this  work. 
Including  wages,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, depreciation,  oil.  lubricating  oil, 
gear  grease  and  repairs,  the  cost  of 
milling  has  been  less  than  eighty-five 
cents  per  ton,  not  including  cost  of 
sacks. 

Compared  with  cost  of  baling,  and 
con<-idering  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
hauling,  handling  and  freight  is  less 
for  meal  than  for  hay  once  the  mill- 
ing and  sacking  is  done,  meal  manu- 
facture is  on  an  excellent  footing  fi- 
nancially. It  cannot  be  compared 
with  hay  as  a  feed,  being  a  concen- 
trate rather  than  a  roughage,  and  be- 
ing used  for  a  different  purpose  en- 
tirely, and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  for 
different  purposes  makes  a  new  mar- 
ket for  alfalfa  hay,  permitting  much 
more  to  be  used  than  if  all  had  to  be 
fed  as  hay.  Although  alfalfa  meal 
manufacture  is  a  new  thing,  the  cheap- 
ness of  alfalfa  hay  as  compared  with 
middlings,  cottonseed  meal  and  other 
food  products,  its  high  nutritive  value 
and  the  immense  amount  of  purposes 
for  which  alfalfa  meal  can  be  used 
when  pronerlv  combined  with  other 
products  indicates  clearlv  that  there 
is  far  more  of  a  future  before  it  than 
just  what  is  done  with  it  now. 


MANURE  FROM  ONE  COW. 

In  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Louisiana  .Agricultural  Experiment 
station  last  year  to  determine  the 
amount  of  manure  and  urine  produced 
by  the  dairy  herd  of  20  cows  in  one 
year,  it  was  found  to  be  175  tons  of 
manure  and  70  tons  of  urine.  The 
average  amount  of  manure  produced 
by  one  cow  in  a  year  was  17,520 
pounds  (a  little  less  than  nine  tons), 
and  the  average  amount  of  urine  pro- 
duced by  one  cow  in  a  year  was  6,935 
pounds,  or  a  little  less  than  three  and 
a  half  tons.  It  takes  little  thought  to 
see  the  value  of  a  cow  from  the  fer- 
tilizing standpoint,  or  to  see  the  prolit 
in  preventing  unnecessary  waste  of 
manure. 


T.  B.  Gibs(}n  of  Woodland,  who 
made  such  a  remarkable  showing  of 
young  things,  bred  by  himself,  two 
years  ago  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
has  recently  hired  Carl  Johnson,  well 
known  on  this  coast  as  a  first-class 
feeder,  to  handle  his  Shorthorns, 
which  will  again  be  seen  this  year  at 
Sacramento  during  the  State  Fair. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Gibson  purchased 
a  son  of  Ringmaster  (four  times 
grand  champion  of  .'\merica)  to  head 
his  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Woodland. 
The  calves  from  this  young  bull  will 
be  exhibited  this  year,  and  with  Carl 
Johnson  behind  them  they  should 
make  a  very  creditable  display. 


shire  breeders  of  Canada  and  thJ 
Eastern  States.  He  reports  that  whtM 
visiting  the  farm  of  Bob  N'ess  o| 
Howick,  Canada,  he  selected  tweM 
head  of  Ayrshires  to  be  shipped  t§ 
his  farm  near  Chico  as  soon  as 
could  get  arrangements  made  to 
ceive  them,  .\mong  the  lot  is  a  $1^ 
cow  and  several  others,  which 
be  exhibited  at  the  Panama-Pac 
next  year. 


The  Howard  Cattle  Company  of 
San  Francisco  purpose  making  a 
strong  display  of  their  Shorthorns  on 
the  fair  circuit  this  fall.  E.  W. 
Howard,  president  of  this  firm,  says 
that  their  whole  display  will  be  made 
up  of  stock  of  their  own  breeding. 
They  will  exhibit  an  aged  herd,  a 
young  herd  and  a  calf  herd,  and 
should  reports  be  true,  they  w'ill  be 
hard  to  beat.  Any  breeder  can  go 
out  and  buj'  a  winning  herd,  but  it  is 
something  of  a  trick  to  breed  one  that 
can  win. 


C.  \.  Thayer  of  San  Franciscf 
recently  branched  out  into  the  live 
stock  business.  He  has  two  farms  a 
Willits.  On  one  farm  he  has  place' 
registered  Holstein  cows  which  wer 
shipped  from  Wisconsin.  For  th' 
other  farm  he  bought  fifteen  head  ( 
registered  Shorthorn  cows  from  tli 
Hopland  stock  farm  owned  by  .\.  \\ 
Foster.  To  head  this  little  herd  <■ 
Shorthorns  he  selected  a  bull  sire 
by  Villager  and  out  of  a  dam  h 
Avondale.  This  is  very  select  ' 
ing,  so  when  this  young  bull's 
come  on  the  market  thev  wi  . 
doubt  be  picked  up  very  quickly. 


E.  B.  McFarland,  the  Ayrshire 
breeder  of  San  Mateo,  has  been  doing 
some  real  active  business  during  the 
last  few  days.  D.  O.  Sullivan,  who 
owns  a  large  ranch  at  Grass  Valley, 
purchased  from  him  a  beautiful  Ayr- 
shire bull  from  an  imported  dam  and 
an  imported  sire.  Mr.  .\llcn  of  Berke- 
ley, who  runs  a  dairy  herd  in  the 
Napa  valley,  visited  this  stock  farm 
recently  and  selected  three  nice  Ayr- 
shire bulls  to  be  shipped  to  his  farm. 
Since  D.  O.  Sullivan  purchased  the 
Ayrshire  bull  above  spoken  of  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  dispose  of  all  his 
grade  cows  on  his  Grass  Valley  ranch 
and  is  now  negotiating  to  put  a  herd 
of  pure-bred  Ayrshire  cattle  in  their 
place. 


One  of  the  large  steamship  lines 
running  out  of  Seattle  to  Hongkong  is 
arranging  to  ship  100  head  of  high- 
grade  Holstein  cows  to  be  used  for 
dairy  purposes  in  China.  The  Orient 
as  well  as  South  America  seem  to  be 
looking  to  the  North  .American  con- 
tinent for  their  foundation  herds  of 
livestock. 


J.  C.  Culver  has  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  among  the  Ayr- 


Stey-Brae  Ayrshires 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

From  imported  cows.  These 
bulls  are  large,  with  good  colors. 
For  particulars  and  prices,  address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND, 

San  Mateo,  Gal. 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  pvery 
Item.  Immense  a.«sortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  .'ocond-hand  liim- 
lier.  doors.  windows,  rorrugrated 
Iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload  Lotn  a  Speoialty, 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1S49  MImnIud  St., 
Xear  14th  St.  San  Franclxpo. 


Be  sure  the  sows  have  plenty  of 
pure  water  to  drink,  aside  from  the 
slop  they  have.     Slop  is  not  drink. 


Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need— we  have  it. 
Handling  all  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Heads 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps 

Illustrated  aie  three  of  the  many  different  Hyles.    Don"l  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pun  ;^  Specjaliata. 
Their  advice  and  BUKgesbons  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO   US  and  Male  your  requiremcn  3— by  guiding 
you  to  a  right  selection  we  can  probably  mmve  you  both  money 

ard  trouble.  ...  ,       \\r  ■ 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Honzonial  and  Verti- 
cal Centrihigal  Pumps.   ,  o 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps ;  also  Bean 

Uistillate  Engines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

225  Weit  Julian  St.  San  Jote,  C«L 
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Canada  at  the  Panama- Pacific 


Canada's  representation  of  livestock 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
an  Francisco  next  year  will  be  one 
f  the  largest  and  most  imiformly 
ood  of  any  country  that  will  par- 
cipate  here  in  1915.     Canada  is  a 
juntry  of  born  stockmen,  and  their 
ower  as  a  stimulus  in  the  livestock 
orld  has  been  felt  in  every  corner 
f  the    North   American  continent, 
i'hen  we  speak   of  the  Clydesdale 
orse  in  the  United  States,  we  feel 
lat  Canada  is  a  part  of  ourselves, 
5  it  is  there  where  he  is  being  de- 
eloped   as  a   horse   to   handle  the 
eavy  work  in  the  timbered  country 
f  this  land.    The  city  of  Toronto 
as  been  termed  by  many  Americans 
s  a  city  of  good  horses  and  it  is 
oubtful  if  there  is  another  city  any- 
here  that  can  show  as  many  good 
raft  horses  on  its  streets  as  Toronto 
,11.    In  Canada,  son  follows  father 
1  the  same  occupation,  and  this  is 
ne  of  the  reasons  why  Canada  has 
ton  so  successful   in  the  livestock 
orld.    The  names  of  Graham,  Ness, 
)avidson     and     Gibson     and  many 
thers,  who  have  been  linked  in  the 
•ork  of  producing  Clydesdales,  will 
ing  remain  in  the  pages  of  history, 
"he  fruits  of  the  work  of  these  men 
ill  be  seen  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
inada  will  also  be  represented  with 
lorthorn  cattle.     Bow  Park,  James 
Davidson,   the    Robsoiis   and  the 
Vatts  and  many  others  have  built  up 
he  Shorthorn  trade  in  Canada.  Many 
f  the   best   show   things    that  the 
Jnited  States  has  been  exhibiting  at 
he    State    and    national    shows  for 
ears,  indirectly  were  bred  in  Canada. 
It  the  last  two  International  shows 
1  Chicago,   Canada  carried   off  the 
nnor  by  winning  the   grand  cham- 
lion   steer   of  the   show.  Canada's 
ihorthorn  exhibit  here  will  be  made 
p  of  a  class  of  breeding  cattle,  and 
ny  one  purchasing  any  of  this  stock 
ill  make  no  mistake,  as  these  Short- 
orns  are  known  to  improve  with  age. 
Hogs  will  also  come  from  Canada, 
loth  the  bacon  and  the  lard  type,  as 
hese  stockmen  have  followed  along 
he  lines  of  England  in  hog  breeding, 
f  we  will  recall  to  memory  tlie  great 
hows  during  the  late  80s  and  the 
arly  90s  on  the  lake  front  in  Chi- 
ago,  we  will  remember  that  for  years 
anada  carried  off  the  honors  for  the 
lest  barrow  in  the  show  with  a  Berk- 
hire  hog.    Later,  at  the  International 
hows,  which  Chicago  holds  the  first 
veek  of  December  of  each  year,  Can- 
a  has  repeated  this  same  work  sev- 
ul  times. 

Canada  leads  the  North  American 
rontinent  in  sheep,  and  it  is  here 
,vhere  we  usually  have  to  go  when 
iN-e  want  to  get  the  good  ones.  The 
lown  and  the  long-wool  breed  seem 
to  be  their  pets,  as  it  is  in  these 
3reeds  that  they  have  made  the 
greatest  winnings.  At  the  1912-1913 
international  shows  at  Chicago,  Can- 
ida  carried  the  honor  oflF  both  years 
for  the  grand  champion  wether  of 
the  show,  with  a  Shropshire  bred  by 
John  Campbell. 

This  country  will  also  be  repre- 
sented in  Holstein  cattle,  and  it  is 
in  this  line  of  breeding  that  they  are 
working  out  the  destiny  of  the  breed. 
United  States  Holsteins  have  sur- 
passed them  at  the  pail  many  times, 
but  when  it  comes  to  beauty  and 
conformation,  Canadian  Holsteins  are 
considered  much  better  than  those  of 
this  country.  Two  years  ago,  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago,  a 
Canadian,  who  has  made  the  State  of 
Washington  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
shipped  a  show  herd  of  Holstein  cattle 
to  Chicago.  These  cattle  in  compe- 
tition with  the  world  won  far  more 
than  their  proportion  of  prizes.  Their 
beauty  and  conformation  carried  them 
to  the  front  in  every  class. 

Ayrshire  cattle  will  also  be  shown 
by  Canadian  breeders.  At  the  Seattle 
show  in  1908,  the  Ayrshires  that  re- 


ceived most  of  the  winnings  were 
mostly  bred  in  Scotland  and  Canada. 
This  winning  herd  was  handled  by  a 
Canadian,  he  having  bought  the  win- 
ning cows  and  bred  the  winning 
young  stuff. 

These  few  remarks  regarding  the 
Canadian  breeder  will  tend  to  show 
our  folks  here  what  they  can  expect 
from  the  Canadian  livestock  exhibit. 

D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  Livestock 
Department,  has  been  informed  by 
many  of  the  Canadian  breeders  that 
they  will  be  on  hand  to  display  their 
goods  to  the  world  in  San  Francisco 
next  year. — W.  M.  C. 


CATCH  FOR  GATE. 

It  is  an  extremely  convenient 
thing  to  have  some  simple  contriv- 
ance to  hold  a  gate  open  while  a 
wagon  is  being  driven  through.  Many 
gates  stay  open  under  such  condi- 
tions because  they  rest  on  the  ground 
and  the  man  that  opens  them  has  to 
drag  them  along  to  open  them  and 
drag  them  along  to  close  them  again, 
which  is  far  from   satisfactory.  A 


gate  ought  to  swing  free  on  its 
hinges,  and  if  so,  it  is  well  to  have 
some  such  device  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  to  hold  it 
open  as  long  and  as  securely  as  is 
required. 

The  device  shown  is  nailed  about 
breast  high,  parallel  to  the  ground, 
on  a  post  "p,"  which  is  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  road  so  that  the  end 
of  the  gate,  when  opened  squarely, 
will  just  brush  against  the  movable 
arm  "m"  and  move  it  back  so  that 
it  can  drop  into  the  groove  "g"  and 
be  held  there.  The  movable  arm,  or 
front  part  of  the  device,  works  on  a 
pivot  "h"  shown  in  the  diagram.  It 
is  held  in  place  by  the  old  bedspring 
"s"  attached  to  a  solid  arm  "b"  in 
back. 

The  gate  on  being  opened  slides 
along  the  front  of  the  movable  arm, 
pushing  it  back,  just  as  the  catch 
on  a  door  is  shoved  back  as  the 
door  is  closed,  and  when  the  edge 
of  the  gate  reaches  the  groove  or 
nick  at  "g"  it  is  held  there  until 
someone  pushes  this  movable  arm 
back  and  lets  the  gate  swing  closed 
This  catch  is  used  on  the  H.  N. 
Vennewitz  ranch  at  Mt.  Aukum,  Cal. 


Plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  is  nec- 
essary if  you  want  your  pigs  to  do 
their  best. 


Never  feed  more  than  hogs  will 
cat  freely.  Many  farmers  do  not 
practice  this,  but  keep  a  quantity  of 
uneaten  food  lying  about  the  lot  at 
all  times. 

A  horse  exhausted  and  reeking  with 
sweat  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  draft,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be. 


Be  sure  that  the  mare  and  colts  in 
pasture  have  shelter  from  the  hot  sun. 

Feed  the  pig  all  he  can  eat  without 
squealing.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
watching  him  eat  and  knowing  just 
how  much  he  needs. 

There  is  something  the  matter 
with  a  squealing  pig.  Find  out  what 
it  is. 


No  More 
Hand  Pumping 
Now! 

When  you  start  doing  chores 
you  won't  have  to  stop  long  at 
the  pump  if  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 


Eclipse  Engine 

is  attached  to  it.  Your  boy  can  easily 
start  it.  Complete  instructions  with 
every  engine.  Water  for  the  stock 
and  the  household  is  supplied 
regardless  of  vyind  or  weather. 
It's  the  only  economical  way 
of  pumping  —  the  only  way 
consistent  with  the  use  of 
your  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. You'll  be  surprised 
to  find  what  a  lot  of  water  the 
Eclipse  Engine  pumps  for 
each  pint  of  gasoline  used. 

Do  You  Want  Catalog  No.  JB  652 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Electric  Motors,  Windmills  and  Other  Machinery 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Spokane  Seattle 


AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING 

Driving,  Overhauling,  Adjusting,  Repairing.  The  largest, 
most  completely  equipped  a-nd  efficient  Automobile  School  in 
California.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

OAKLAND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

ENGINEERING  BLDG., 

13th  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


New  Type  Centrifugal  Pump 


HERE  IS  THE  PUMP 

For  High  Speed  Motor  Service 
Belt-driven  or  Direct  Connected. 


NO 


Separate  outboard  Bearing. 
Bearing  in  Suction  Elbow. 
Bearing  in  volute  chamber. 


Ring  Oil  Bearing  runs  in  Oilbath.  Drip  pocket 
around  packing  gland.  Extra  large  pump 
shaft.    Compact  and  durable. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  preparation  of  stock  for  exhi- 
bition at  fall  shows  is  an  important 
business.  Little  success  in  the  show- 
ring  can  be  expected,  even  with  first- 
class  stock,  unless  the  animals  have 
been  taught  to  make  the  best  of 
themselves  when  brought  before  the 
judges.  An  animal  that  has  not 
learned  to  walk  and  stand  well,  or 
that  is  constantly  fighting  for  his 
head  or  trying  to  break  away,  is  like- 
ly to  hide  his  best  points  and  present 
his  weakness  in  prominent  form.  The 
desire  of  the  exhibitor  is  obviously 
just  the  opposite  to  this.  He  wants 
his  animal  to  make  the  most  of  his 
good  points  and  keep  ,  his  faults  as 
much  in  the  background  as  possible. 
There  is  much  that  may  be  done  to 
further  this  object  without  in  any  de- 
gree overstepping  tlie  line  which  di- 
vides fair  exhibiting  from  dishonest 
faking. 

Schooling  Horses. 

The  training  of  a  horse  for  show 
ought  to  start  when  he  is  a  foal.  The 
youngster  can  be  haltered  and  ac- 
customed to  being  led  about,  walking 
and  stopping  as  required.  This  early 
handling  is  half  the  battle,  removing 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  further 
training.  Later  on  the  youngster  can 
be  taught  to  move  at  the  walk,  trot  or 
canter  as  required,  for  it  is  important 
that  he  should  promptly  assume  any 
desired  pace  when  called  upon  in  the 
ring.  A  heavy  horse,  of  course,  is  not 
required  to  move  at  a  fast  pace,  but 
it  is  essential  that  he  should  walk 
and  trot  in  easy,  well-balanced  style, 
the  action  being  smooth  and  true. 

When  pulled  up  the  horse  should 
be  taught  at  once  to  assume  an  at- 
tractive pose,  with  the  feet  set  well 
out  before  and  behind,  though  without 
exaggeration.  It  looks  much  better  if 
the  animal  naturally  falls  into  this 
position  than  if  it  does  so  only  after 
a  lot  of  shifting  about  by  the  at- 
tendant. 

Action  is  important  with  all  breeds 
and  is  largely  a  matter  of  breeding. 


Training  Stock  for  the  Show  Ring 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers- 


l)Ut  it  can  be  encouraged  where  defi- 
citut.  There  are  various  ways  of  teach- 
ing a  horse  to  pick  his  feet  up  sharply, 
one  being  to  use  heavy  shoes,  and 
another  to  C-xercise  in  a  heavj-  clay 
field.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced with  a  sluggard  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  slouch  along.  Such  a 
horse  is  best  taken  on  a  long  lead, 
the  groom  running  before,  while  the 


ercise  on  the  lead,  so  as  to  render 
them  perfectly  tractable.  They  must 
walk  well  and  stand  easily,  without 
any  attempt  to  break  away  from  the 
attendant.  A  well-balanced  walk  is  a 
natural  trait,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
produced  by  artificial  means  in  an  ani- 
mal that  is  not  evniy  made,  but  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  to  make  him 
show  to  the    best    advantage  when 


AVInnlDgr  Clyde  and  Percheron  Stalliona  Standing  in  Correct  Form. 


keeping  in  airy  quarters  and  by  tl. 
frequent  use  of  a  currycomb  an 
brush.  With  these  useful  instrumcir 
and  a  pail  of  water  the  skillful  ca 
tleman  puts  the  finishing  touches  i 
his  charge  before  entering  the  rin 
and  he  knows  how  to  make  the  ha 
cover  weaknesses  of  back  and  runij 
A  great  joint  in  showing  off  any  an 
mal  to  the  judges  is  to  know  its  wea 
points,  and  to  manage  it  so  that  the- 
assume  the  least  po>'~il>le  prominent' 
Sheep  and  Pigs. 
The  main  care  of  tlie  shepher 
should  be  to  teach  his  charges  to  le: 
well.  This  can  be  done  only  by  earl 
haltering  and  frequent  exercise 
the  lead.  This  also  helps  to  keep  tli 
animal  sound  on  his  feet  and  straigli 
on  his  legs,  so  that  he  walks  well  an^ 
stands  square.  It  is  by  no  meai 
easy  to  regulate  feeding  and  cxerci- 
so  that  a  sheep  goes  well  on  his  fi- 
while  in  high  condition.  Natural' 
the  fleece  comes  in  for  much  attii 
tion,  and  lends  itself  to  the  coverin 
of  faults  of  form,  though  these  con 
out  readily  enough  under  the  hai 
of  the  skillful  judge.  The  shears  mii 
be  used  frequently  on  the  fleece  as 
grows,  right  up  to  the  eve  of  tl 
show,  as  a  smart  appearance  is  t 
pected. 

Pigs  lend  themselves  less  to  trai' 
ing  for  show  than  any  other  stoc 
but,  fortunately,  less  is  expected  ' 
them  in  this  direction.  They  must  I 
driven,  for  they  can  hardly  he  h 
However,  a  good  deal  can  be  done  ■ 
make  them  tractable  to  some  degri 
by  handling  from  an  early  age. 


judicious  application  of  the  whip  by 
a  runner-up  will  induce  a  smarter 
action.  .\n  active,  high-spirited  ani- 
mal is  much  easier  to  show  well,  but 
he  needs  to  be  kept  well  in  hand  on 
a  short  lead. 

Training  Cattle. 

The  training  of  cattle  for  the  show 
ring  consists  chiefly  of  frequent  ex- 


standing  before  the  judges.  Some  ex- 
cellent cattle  drop  their  backs  when 
pulled  up.  This  is  very  undesirable, 
as  a  level  top  goes  far  in  the  ring. 
Such  an  animal  should  be  kept  on  the 
move  as  much  as  possible,  and  taught 
to  hold  his  head  low  when  at  a  stand- 
still, as  the  defect  then  shows  least. 
With  cattle  a  good  coat  is  an  im- 
portant feature.    This  is  induced  by 


It  is  little  less  than  cruelty  to  ani 
mals  to  put  a  sore-footed  horse  on  th^ 
road.    Keep  him  on  the  farm  if  yi  ' 
will,  but  never  try  to  make  a  roa 
ster  of  him. 


It  does  a  flatfooted  horse  lots  > 
good  to  have  his  shoes  taken  off  ai 
be  given  a  run  of  two  or  three  wee 
in  the  pasture  after  the  season's  woi 
is  well  along. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Registered  Percheron  Horses  and  Shorthorn  Cattle 

J.  AT  THE  FARM  OF 

^^HbL  Wm.  Bond,  Mowry  Station,  Near  Newark,  Cal. 

"  On 

THURSDAY 
August  27  th 

1914 

-Class  of  Horses  and  Shorthorns  to  Be  Sold- 


Dora  D.  D.  3d. 


Inqnlet,  Imp.  (79239) 


Imp.  Inqulet   (71>239>,  a  State  Fair  winner.     Newark  Loyalty  (84188),  a 

right  good  one.    All  colts  by  Iiuiuiet.    All  mares  in  foal  to  Inquiet. 

Everything  will  be  sold.  Bargains  for  all. 


Dorn  D.  D.  ,1d  by  King  Kdw.iril.  <ireenwoo<l  Mary  by  Illllcrest  Hero. 
Clover  Leaf  4th  by  Hillcresi  Hero.  Maid  of  riloHter  by  Brampton  Victor. 
Perfection  by  Knight's  Perfection.  Many  others  by  King  Edward,  Noble 
Knight,  Hillcrest  Hero  and  Knight's  Perfection,  four  of  the  bulls  which 
have  made  shorthorn  history  in  this  State. 


Remember  the  date,  Thursday,  August  27th.  Remember  the  place,  Mowry  Station,  near  New- 
ark on  Southern  Pacific.  For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 


WM.  BOND 


NEWARK,  CAL. 
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Yolo  County  High  School  Pig  Contests 


By  Niles  P.  Searls,  Assistant  County  Farm  Adviser 


\bout  the  first  of  March,  with  the 
J  of  the  State  University  Agncul- 
ral  Chib,  there  was  organized  at 
oodland  and  Esparto,  Yolo  county, 
AO  high  school  agricultural  clubs, 
hese  being  part  of  a  chain  of  clubs 
cattered  through  the  State.  This 
gricultural  club  movement,  while 
ew  in  California,  has  been  carried 
n  for  several  years  in  the  East  and 
Jouth,  where  some  three  hundred 
housand  boys  and  girls  annually 
TOW  crops  in  their  spare  time  in 
ompetition  with  othet  members  of 
he  club.  Any  boy  in  the  community 
hnder  the  age  of  18  is  eligible  to 
nembership,  the  boys  voting  on  each 
lew  member.  The  club  conducts_  its 
)wn  meetings,  but  from  time  to  time 
he  county  farm  adviser  or  some  rep- 
esentative  from  the  agricultural  col- 
cge  is  invited  to  talk  to  the  boys. 

After  several  weeks  of  debating 
he  Woodland  and  Esparto  boys 
ilected  to  enter  into  pig  raising  con- 
ests,  each  member  to  raise  a  pure 
)red  pig  from  weaning  until  the  time 
)f  the  State  Fair  in  September.  The 
inimals  will  be  shown  at  the  county 
air,  and  a  movement  is'  under  way 
or  a  special  pig  club  class  at  the 
jtate  Fair.  The  local  breeders  gener- 
ously made  a  price  on  their  young 
stuff  that  the  boys  could  meet,  and 
:he  contests  contain  good  representa- 
tives of  the  Poland  China  and  Berk- 
shire breeds.  One  pig  at  the  age  of 
13  weeks  weighed  73  pounds,  and 
:he  others  were  close  behind. 

At  two  meetings  talks  were  given 
by  members  of  the  animal_  husbandry 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  line  with  the  expert 
idvise  given  the  pigs  are  receiving 
well  balanced  growing  rations,  while 
proper  sanitary  precautions  are  taken 
in  keeping  clean  the  drinking  water 
and  feed  and  in  regular  dipping,  while 
several  animals  have  been  immunized 
to  cholera  by  vaccination. 

A  beautiful  pig  is  one  possessing 
the  excellence  of  a  pig  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Club  pigs  are  being  dis- 
played by  the  boys  with  all  the  pride 
of  ownership. 

As  a  spur  to  effort,  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  business  in- 
terests are  supporting  the  work  of 
the' boys  by  a  series  of  prizes.  The 
rewards  are  based  upon  a  definite  per- 
centage for  (a)  financial  profit,  (b) 
individual  merit  of  the  animal,  and 
c)  written  essay  on  how  the  pig  was 
-Town. 

The  first  prize  is  to  be  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices 
•  f  the  university  authorities.  It  is 
■  xpected  that  the  two  boys  from  Yolo 
tounty  will  help  make  up  two  spec- 
ial cars  of  various  contest  winners 
from  the  State,  the  Eastern  trip  last- 
ing at  least  a  month.  The  boys  will 
visit  the  large  experiment  stations, 
farms,  stock  yards  and  packing  houses 
across  the  continent,  and  may  attend 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago. 
Each  traveler  will  keep  a  history  of 
the  trip,  which  he  will  report  on  his 
return,  to  the  less  successful  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  through  the  lo- 
cal papers  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  second  prize  offered  will  be  a 
trip  to  the  Davis  Farm  School  for 
all  boys  who  successfully  complete 
the  year's  contest,  and  here  they  will 
meet  a  large  group  of  boys  from  the 
whole  State  who  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  agriculture  as  a  field  of 
opportunity. 

The  pig  contest  is  the  spark  that 
keeps  interest  aroused  within  the 
club,  but  the  High  School  boys  are 
taking  up  other  agriculture  topics, 
such  as  the  renovation  of  depleated 
grain  soil,  breeds  of  farm  animals, 
etc. 

The  Agricultural  Club  work  should 
start  the  boys  thinking  along  scien- 
tific agricultural  lines,  and  if  it  shows 
that  farming  has  a  larger  field  of  ef- 
fort  than   the   crowded   city  offices. 


its  purpose  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  "hay-seed"  cartoon  of 
our  American  press  may  yet  be  re- 
placed by  the  American  youth  in  his 
big  motor  car,  which  latter  makes 
town  so  near  the  farm. 

The  pig  contest  has  spread  some 
two  dozen  highly  bred  animals  over 
the  farms  of  Yolo  county  and  in  many 
cases  the  boys'  contest  pig  has  al- 
ready been  selected  as  sire  for  the 
home  herd.  This  blood  will  have  its 
effect  in  improving  market  type,  and 
the  contest  should  have  an  effect  in 
stimulating  the  growing  of  more 
profitable  hogs  on  the  farm.  A  225- 
pound  hog  is  a  more  profitable  ani- 
mal at  seven  months  than  a  150-pound 
individual  of  the  same  age. 

Pork  production  in  California  has 
fallen  off,  due  in  part  to  the  ravages 
of  hog  cholera.  If  the  pig  contest 
teaches  the  boys  proper  sanitation 
as  the  greatest  preventive  measure 
in  hog  raising,  and  encourages  pork 
production  in  the  county,  it  will  have 
accomplished  a  big  purpose. 


SWINE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

According  to  figures  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
swine  raising  in  California  was  slight- 
ly on  the  decrease  April  1,  1914,  as 
compared  with  that  date  of  the  year 
previous.  The  decrease  was  said  to 
be  due  to  hog  cholera.  Figures  for 
recent  years  were  given  as  follows: 
In  1910  there  were  767,000  hogs  in 
California;  in  1913,  822,000  hogs,  and 
in  1914,  797,000.  The  disease  loss  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  April  1,  1914,  was 
42,200,  more  than  enough  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  1913  and  1914. 

The  greatest  remedy  or  preventive 
for  hog  cholera  is  the  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  provided  at  a  cost  price  of  2 
cents  per  cubic  centimeter  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  In  1911  there 
were  distributed  by  the  plant  122  liters 
of  serum,  a  liter  being  1,000  cubic 
centimeters.  In  1913  the  distribution 
amounted  to  933  liters  and  in  1913, 
1,089  liters,  indicating  the  growth  of 
patronage  by  California  hog  raisers. 
The  plant  built  and  operated  by  the 
university  cost  $6,000,  this  being 
the  sum  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Legislature. 

The  estimated  total  amount  of  anti- 
hog  cholera  serum  produced  by  the 
dicerent  State  laboratories  in  the 
United  States  in  1913  was  50,000,000 
cubic  centimeters,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  addition  at  least  35,000,000 
cubic  centimeters  was  produced  by 
private  laboratories.  Assuming  that 
the  average  dose  is  35  cubic  centi- 
meters per  hog,  the  estimated  number 
of  hogs  immunized  against  hog 
cholera  by  the  serum  in  1913  is 
3,000,000  head. 


SHORTHORN    BULLS  COMING. 

Recently  Miller  &  Lux  received  a 
car  of  35  head  of  young,  thirteen- 
months-old,  registered.  Shorthorn 
bulls  from  the  Middle  'West.  These 
bulls  were  bred  at  one  of  the  oldest 
Shorthorn  farms  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Twenty-five  of  these  bulls  were  sired 
by  a  good,  red  Missie  bull,  he  being 
sired  by  the  imported  bull  Baron 
Gloster,  from  an  imported  Missie 
cow.  A  great  many  of  these  young 
bulls  are  pure  Scotch  and  should  do 
valuable  service  for  the  Miller  &  Lux 
people.  On  account  of  the  number 
of  Shorthorn  bulls  being  shipped  into 
this  State  each  year,  it  seems  as  if 
there  is  lots  of  room  for  many  new 
herds  of  registered  Shorthorns.  The 
high  price  of  beef  is  practically  elim- 
inating the  grade  bull,  and  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time  until  the  entire 
State  is  using  nothing  but  registered 
bulls.— W.  M.  C. 


INDIGO  A  CHOLERA  CURE. 

Indigo  is  stated  by  J.  P.  Crumley  of 
Placerville  to  be  a  cure  for  hog 
cholera — not  only  a  preventive,  but 
actually  a  cure.  This  was  discovered 
by  his  father  in  Kansas  many  years 
ago. 

The  way  it  came  about  was  like 
this.  A  horse  had  tne  bots  badly  and 
an  old  lady  told  Mr.  Crumley  Sr.  that 
a  dose  of  indigo  would  cure  the  bots. 
This  was  tried  and  the  indigo  killed 
all  the  bots  in  the  horse's  stomach 
and  he  recovered  entirely. 

A  year  or  so  later  about  250  hogs 
were  being  fattened  on  the  Crumley 
ranch  and  the  cholera  got  in,  killing 
about  half  of  them.  No  good  treat- 
ment for  cholera  was  known  as  that 
time  and  sooner  than  let  them  die  the 
Crumleys  decided  to  try  the  indigo 
to  see  if  it  would  be  as  effective  on 
hogs  with  cholera  as  on  a  horse  with 
bots.  The  indigo  not  only  checked 
the  cholera,  but  it  cured  the  hogs  that 
had  it,  even  when  they  were  pretty 
far  gone. 

Since  that  time  indigo  has  been  used 
whenever  cholera  develops,  much  of 
the  time  in  California,  and  has  always 
given  the  best  results.  It  is  stated 
that  it  has  been  found  excellent  in 
preventing  the  cholera  from  entering 
a  bunch  of  hogs,  as  well  as  curing  it 
after  it  has  started. 

The  indigo  is  ground  up  into  a  pow- 
der fed  in  a  mash  at  the  rate  of  a 
teaspoonful  or  a  little  more  a  dose. 
Sometimes  several  doses  are  neces- 
sary and  the  cure  resuTts  in  only  three 
or  four  days.  'When  a  hog  is  so  sick 
that  he  cannot  eat  the  indigo  can  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  given  by  means 
of  a  bottle. 


Put  a  small  handful  of  meal  in  the 
pail  of  milk.  The  calf  in  licking  the 
pail  will  get  the  meal,  and  after  it 
learns  to  eat  this  way  . a  small  feed- 
ing box  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage. 


FOR  SALE 

Rambouillet,  Shropshire, 
Oxford  and  Cotswold  Rams 

Also  a  few  Pure  Bred 
Shropshire  Yearling  Ewes. 

After  August  twelfth  these  can  be 
.seen  near  Soda  Springs,  Idaho.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  our  rams  before 
buying.  They  are  the  kind  you 
want  and  prices  are  right. 

KNOLLIN  &  FINCH, 

Soda  Springs,  Idaho 
or 

A.  J.  KNOLLIN, 

South  Omaha,  Nebraska 


DT  A  ri7  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

til    AliK  Cutter'a  Blackleg  Pillt.  Low- 

UJUXIwJa    priced,  fresh,  reliable:  preferred  by 
Western    stockmen,    because  they 
B  protect  where  other  vaccines  fall. 

■  '     Write  for  booldet  and  testimonials. 

I      1^  I   «      lO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
J^^^K     50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  1.50 

Discounts:   250  doses,  10  p.  ct. :  500  doses,  20  p.  ct. 

Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 

Every  pacliage  dated,  unused  pills  exchangeable  for 
fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do  not  use  old  vaccine  (ours 
[>r  any  other),  as  it  affords  less  pintection  than  fresii. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
Send  clieck  or  M.  O.,  we  pay  charges  and  ship  promptly. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Berkeley,  California. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  tor 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Cliickens  and  Young  Pigs 
and  Elogs.  Cheapest  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

El,  DORADO  OIL.  WORKS 
14»  CaliforHin  St.  Sau  Francisco 


As  young  pigs  grow  their  rations 
should  be  gradually  increased,  as 
quick  growth  is  necessary  for  the 
best  profit. 


You  Wouldn't  Put  Axle 
Grease  on  Your  Watch 

Itn't  it  almost  as  ridiculous  to  use  ordinary  farm  oil  on 
your  cream  separator?  It's  delicate  mechanism  demands 
a  special  oil.  We  make  good  harvester  and  gas  engine 
oils,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them  for  separators.  If 
your  separator  is  to  do  its  best  work,  you  must  lubricate  it 
with 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

It  is  made  especially  to  suit  the  peculiar  mechanism  of 
cream  separators.  It  is  of  just  the  right  body.  It  does 
not  "gum."  It  keeps  the  bowl  running  swiftly  and 
smoothly — you  get  alt  the  cream.  There  is  no  better  oil 
—regardless  of  price.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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California  Aspects  of  the  Breeds 


-Shropshire  Sheep- 


The  amount  of  pure-bred  flocks  and 
pure-bred  rams  which  are  now  being 
produced  in  the  State  of  California, 
goes  a  long  way  to  show  that  tlie 
Shropshire  has  become  very  popular 
in  this  State. 

As  farming  cannot  be  snccessfully 


one  in  a  thousand,  becansc  the  other 
999  will  want  a  rich,  lean  piece,  fine  as 
possible  in  quality.  People  nowa- 
days know  the  difference  in  taste  be- 
tween the  two,  and  place  all  prefer- 
ence for  that  which  is  fine  in  grain. 
Lowest  actual  cost  of  production 


Grand  Cluuupion  Shropsliire  Itaui  Onnrtl  by  Knoiliii  and  Fitvh, 


continued  without  an  occasional 
change  to  grasses  for  the  maintenance 
of  live  stock,  thus  fertilizing  the  soil 
in  different  ways,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  sheep  make  the  best  use  of 
all  odds  and  ends  about  the  pastures, 
meadows,  rye  patches,  corn  with  rape 
underneath,  etc.,  and  are  the  best  of 
live  stock  to  fertilize  by  their  drop- 
pings, no  farm,  however  rich  in  nat- 
ural fertility  or  high  in  price,  will 
give  the  largest  net  returns  without 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Therefore  the 
question  is,  '"What  breed  of  sheep 
gives  the  largest  profits  continually?" 
Shropshires  are  perhaps  the  most 
economical  producers  of  mutton,  giv- 
ing high  returns  in  carcass  weight 
for  food.  Each  pound  of  mutton 
they  produce  is  worth  more  money 
than  the  coarse-grained  sort  from  the 
extremely  large  mutton  breeds.  Each 
year  the  range  in  market  price  is 
getting  wider  and  wider  between  the 
compact,  firmly  and  evenly-fleshed 
Shropshire  lambs  which  give  quality 
carcasses  of  handy  weights,  and  the 
larger  rough  breeds  which  give  less 
dressed  percentage  of  mutton  which 
is  also  of  much  lower  quality.  From 
a  current  issue  of  probably  the  most 
reliable  publication  regarding  Chica- 
go live  stock  markets  we  quote  the 
following: 

"It  must  not  be  presumed  that 
all  lambs  are  realizing  lofty  prices. 
Only  high  dressers  are  equal  to  the 
performance  and  dressed  meat  per- 
centages are  closely  watched.  A 
band  of  shorn  lambs  costing  $8  on 
the  hoof  actually  made  dearer  mut- 
ton on  the  hooks  by  $1  per  hundred 
weight  than  another  purchase  costing 
$8.50  alive." 

Buyers  for  the  large  killers  and 
packers  are  nowadays  close  ob- 
servers of  how  every  purchase  dresses 
out  in  quality  and  weight  on  the 
hooks.  In  future  years  even  a  closer 
discrimination  will  be  made  against 
lambs  which  do  not  "kill  well."  Re- 
turns are  being  kept  close  tab  on  in 
order  that  lambs  and  sheep  will  be 
purchased  according  to  their  real 
value — no  guess  work  about  it.  No- 
tice in  the  market  reports  from  time 
to  time  that  medium  weight  quality 
lambs  bring  nearlj-  double  the  price 
that  coarse  fellows  with  poor  quality 
do. 

When  you  go  to  the  butcher's  shop 
do  you  want  a  chunk  of  coarse- 
grained, fatty  mutton?  If  so,  you  are 


per  pound  of  mutton  and  the  very 
highest  price  when  sold  is  certainly 
making  the  former  indifferent  sheep 
raisers  "turn  the  tables"  and  keep 
the  breed  which  is  so  profitable  when 
everything  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Sheep  raisers  are  also  particu- 
larly noticing  how  mueli  lower  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  flock 
of  Shropshire  breeding  ewes  is  than 
those  of  any  other  breed. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  have 
the  class  of  lambs  which  make  good 
gains  and  command  highest  price,  but 
it  is  most  desirable  to  materiall}' 
lower  the  cost  of  first  producing  tliose 
lambs.  Ewes  of  other  breeds  re- 
quire a  larger  amount  of  green  food 
and  some  grain  in  addition,  while 
Shropshire  ewes  will  be  nursing  fat 
lambs  and  in  perfect  condition  on  a 
rougher,  poorer  pasture  and  without 
grain.  Many  tin;cs  at  the  same  sea- 
son of  the  year  has  the  writer  vis- 
ited breeding  flocks  of  the  Shrop- 
shire and  various  other  breeds  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  both  America  and 
England,  and  noticed  the  conditions 
exactly  as  stated  above. 

Shropshires  are  easiest  to  keep  in 
thrifty  condition  and  ofttimes  at  prac- 
tically half  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of 
flocks  of  other  breeds.  They  are 
naturally  good  feeders  and  exception- 
ally strong  in  constitution,  having  the 
inherent  robustness  of  their  origin 
from  the  hill  breeds  of  the  English 
county  from  whence  the  Shropshires 
breed  takes  its  name.  Strength  of 
constitution  is  a  prime  requisite  in 
all  breeding  or  feeding  sheep. 

In  the  life  of  animals  things  come 
up  as  various  sorts  of  trouble  and 
hardship  which  mu^t  be  withstood  by 
the  animal  system,  the  weak  consti- 
tuted ones  suffering  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  under  these  conditions, 
but  those  with  strong  constitutions 
ward  off  the  trouble  and  are  hale  and 
hearty.  The  strong-constituted  sheep 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  di- 
gestive and  assimilative  power  and 
even  under  unfavorable  conditions 
makes  most  through  use  of  all  its 
food. 

Shropshire  fleeces  have  the  great- 
est density  in  length  combined, 
thus  giving  heavy  weights  and  com- 
plete protection,  altogether  making 
what  might  well  be  termed  the  un- 
cqualed  general-purpose  sheep  for 
the  farmer  and  breeder.  The  Shrop- 
shire fleece  is  a  perfect  covering  all 


For  Sale 


Shropshire,  Rambouillet  and  Cotswold-Rambouillet  Rams. 

1,200  Head 

These  rams  are  splendid  types  of  their  respective  breeds. 
Their  sires  are  imported  rams  from  the  best  flocks  in  England, 
Canada  and  United  States.  They  are  priced  right  in  any  quan- 
tity to  suit  purchasers. 

For  particulars  address 

D.  C.  Wheeler,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada 


BREEDER  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

GEORGE  PARNELL     WINGATE,  INDIANA 


BREEDERS  OF 


HAMPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


CHAS.  LEET  &  SON 

MANTUA,  OHIO 


NASH  BROS. 

TIPTON,  INDIANA 


BREEDERS  OF  DORSET  SHEEP 


Dates  of  Prominent 
Agricultural  Fairs  and  Shows 
for  Fall  and  Winter  1914 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  ivve 
herewith  give  the  dates  of  all  prominent  fairs  and  shows 
in  Western  United  States  for  the  remainder  of  1914: 

Sept.  8th-Sept.  10th— Yolo  County  Fair,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Sept.  l?th-Sept.  19th — CaUfomia  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sept,  12th-Sept.  20th — Spokane  Interstate  Fair,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Sept.  21st-Sept.  26th — Montana  State  Fair,  Helena,  Mont. 
Sept.  38th-Oct.  3d— Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Ore. 
Sept.  29th-Oct.  2d — Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Wyo. 
Sept.  29th-Oct.  3d — Fresno  County  Fair,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Oct.  5th-Oct.  10th— Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Oct.  5th-Oct.  10th— Kings  County  Fair,  Ilanford.  Cal. 
Oct.  14th-0ct.  17th — California  Dairy  Show,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Oct.  22d-Oct.  31st— National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  111. 
Nov.  9th-Xov.  14th — Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  -\riz. 
Nov.  28th-Dec.  5th — International  Live  Stock  Exp.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dec.  7th-Dec.  12th — Pacific  International   Live  Stock  Exp., 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  secretary  of  any 
of  the  above  meetings  at  the  address  given. 
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)ver  and  under  the  body  and  is  bred 
hat  way  not  only  for  increased 
.veight  of  wool,  but  for  absolute  pro- 
ection  from  damp,  cold  weather  and 
itorms.  The  general  farmer  needs 
juch  a  breed  which  will  not  be  soaked 

0  the  skin  when  there  is  a  cold, 
Iriving  rain.  These  characteristics 
ay  keeping  up  the  highest  degree  of 
thrift  aid  the  sheep  in  making  largest 
^ains,  thereby  lowering  the  cost  of 
Shropshire  mutton  production.  On 
:he  average  farm,  wherever  located, 
:he  Shropshire  will  give  best  possi- 
ble results  in  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  highest-class  mutton. 

Careful  methods  of  breeding  have 
placed  the  Shropshire  breed  of  sheep 
n  its  present  possession  of  desirable 
qualities.  The  greatest  profits  come 
So  the  best  breeders.  The  common 
lass  of  lambs  does  not  attract  the 
same  number  of  purchasers  as  the 
better  lot,  even  though  the  price  asked 
for  the  former  is  much  lower.  This 
superiority  can  be  attained  only  by 
proper  methods  of  breeding.  Al- 
hough  the  ewe  portion  of  the  flock 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  brecd- 
ng,  the  greatest,  cheapest  and  quick- 
est results  can  be  obtained  by  using 
the  highest  class  of  registered  rams. 
The  ram  makes  a  mark  on  every 
lamb  while  the  ewe  affects  but  one  or 
two,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Before  commencing  your  search 
for  a  flock-header,  get  it  thoroughly 
into  your  mind  just  the  sort  that  will 
do  your  flock  the  most  good,  and 
ifter  tliat  do  not  stop  until  you  get 
liim.  If  you  have  a  grade  flock  and 
ire  producing  lambs  for  market  pur- 
poses, remember  that  the  strong- 
constitutioned,  thick-fleshed  fellow-3 
top  the  market,  and  your  bunch  of 
ambs  must  be  uniform  in  size,  t^'ne 
and  density  of  wool  to  present  the  de- 
sired ajjpearance  in  the  sale  pen.  Con- 
stitution is  a  prime  requisite  in  sheep, 
whether  they  are  for  the  breeding 
pen,  feed  lot,  or  show  yard.  The  ex- 
tended nostril,  strong  short  neck, 
wide  deep  chest  and  well-sprung  rib 
dl  indicate  that  the  heart,  lungs  and 
digestive  organs  have  plenty  of  room 
n  which  to  do  their  proper  and  re- 
quired work. 

Get  a  strong-constitutioned  ram, 
correct  in  mutton  conformation,  witli 

1  dense  clear  fleece,  and  all  the  size 
possible.  The  bigger  the  sheep  the 
better  so  long  as  he  has  good  quality 
[)f  flesh.  There  is  a  "happy  medium" 
which  combines  much  size  with  qual- 
ty — that  is  the  right  sort.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  raise  coarse,  poor  feeders  or 
those  that  fatten  in  patches,  because 
the  market  doesn't  want  that  sort,  but 
it  never  pays  to  raise  little  bits  of 
things  either.  Breed  for  all  the  size 
you  can  possibly  combine  with  qual- 
ity. The  butcher  wants  the  lamb 
which  will  dress  out  the  largest  per- 
centage of  natural  flesh  in  the  most 
valuable  cuts,  the  back  and  hind- 
quarters, and  you  need  not  think  that 
a  bunch  of  bare-backed,  narrow  hind- 
ended  lambs  would  go  through  any 
leading  market  at  the  same  price  that 
the  straight  backed,  wide,  thickly 
fleshed  sort  would. 

When  purchasing  rams  remember 
that  in  addition  to  being  the  hardiest 
of  the  mutton  breeds  for  the  farmer, 
Shropshires  are  the  heaviest  shearers 
of  the  Down  mutton  breeds.  The 
dense  Shropshire  fleece  adds  to  the 
general  thrift  of  the  flock  by  afford- 
ing natural  complete  protection  from 
bad  weather  and  also  greatly  in- 
creases the  annual  income.  From  old 
Shropshire  flocks  which  have  been 
bred  for  heavy  fleeces,  rams  can  be 
obtained  which  shear  15  pounds  and 
upwards  of  clear  white  dense  wool. 
To  make  the  largest  returns  from 
the  flock  investment  no  ram  should 
be  used  which  shears  less  than  15 
pounds  per  clip.  A  large  income  can 
be  obtained  from  the  wool  by  care- 
ful breeding  and  not  sacrifice  any- 
thing in  mutton  conformation. 

Decided  masculinity  is  required  in 
the  ram.  this  being  indicated  by  gen- 
eral burliness  of  the  head,  thickness 
of  the  neck,  and  general  massiveness 
with  a  bold  assertive  appearance.  A 


ram  with  a  narrow  nose  and  head,  a 
long  slim  neck,  and  lacking  in  vigor, 
rarely  if  ever,  was  known  to  be  an 
impressive  sire.  Tf  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  purchasing  a  ram  of  the 
medium  class,  the  additional  $5  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  a  superior 
one  may  seem  to  be  quite  a  large 
sum,  but  a  small  investment  in  this 
way  nearly  always  results  in  a  much 
larger  future  income  from  the  flock. 
Those  who  have  used  good  rams 
never  turn  back  to  using  the  more 
common  class.  And  if  you  get  a  bet- 
ter ram  this  year  than  ever  before, 
your  flock  will  commence  to  make 
larger  and  better  returns  and  make 
breeding  more  interesting. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  the 
greatest  size  and  highest  quality  com- 
bined the  Shropshire  stands  without 
a  peer.  He  is  naturally  strong  in  con- 
stitution, having  inherited  this  from 
Iiis  native  heath.  He  has  been  known 
to  thrive  exceptionally  well  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  world,  through  extremes 
of  wet,  dry,  heat  and  cold  on  both 
high  and  low  lands.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  Shropshires  will  raise  a 
larger  number  of  desirable  lambs  than 
almost  any  other  breed.  They  are 
excellent  nursers  and  the  lambs  are 
usuall>  born  strong. 

Shropshires  are  covered  all  over 
with  a  heavy  dense  fleece  of  good 
length,  insuring  absolute  protection 
from  storms  and  weighing  on  an  av- 
erage from  nine  to  fifteen  pounds, 
bringing  the  top  price  on  the  market 
owing  to  its  quality  and  strength. 
They  are.  compact,  even  and  firm 
fleslied  and  give  the  very  highest 
dressed  percentage  of  good  carcases, 
the  meat  being  lean  and  juicy,  there- 
fore bringing  the  top  price.  The 
quality  of  Shropshire  mutton  has  been 
a  main  factor  in  raising  the  Amer- 
ican mutton  trade  to  its  liighest  stan- 
dard by  offering  a  good  product  to 
the  consumer.  Altogether  the  Shrop- 
shire is  an  unequaled  general-purpose 
sheep  for  the  farmer  and  breeder. — W. 
M.  CARRUTHERS. 


SHEEP  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  :i9th  of  June,  the  VV.  R. 
Grace    Steamship    Company  loaded 
out   on    the    steamer    Santa    Cata-  i 
lina,   fifty  pure  bred   Cotswold  year- 
ling rams,  destination   Callao,   Peru,  ' 
Tiiese  rams  are  to  be  used  on  Ram- 
liouillet  and  Corridale  ewes  to  pro- 
duce   mutton    to    supply    the  South 
American  market.     Along  the  coast 
of  Peru  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  , 
the  climate  is  very  mild  and  is  adapted 
to  tlie  production  of  good  mutton. 

This  paper  has  been  advising  live-  ' 
stock  men  in  this  State  to  breed 
Cotswolds,  as  the  South  American 
trade  seems  to  demand  this  class  of 
mutton  sheep.  During  recent  years, 
these  Cotswolds  were  all  shipped 
from  England  to  South  America,  but 
now  that  they  can  be  secured  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States, 
South  Americans  expect  to  do  more 
of  their  purchasing  in  this  country. 
The  ocean  trip  is  much  easier  on  the 
sheep  from  the  San  Francisco  port 
than  it  is  from  the  English  ports 
around  the  Horn. 

These  Cotswolds  that  were  shipped 
by  the  Grace  Company  a  few  days 
ago  were  bred  by  D.  C.  Wheeler  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada.  For  a  great 
many  years.  Uncle  Dan  Wheeler  has 
been  breeding  good  Cotswolds,  buy- 
ing nothing  but  the  very  best  of  rams 
in  Canada  and  England  to  breed  on 
his  flock  at  Reno. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  the  sheep 
game  as  well  as  in  any  other,  that 
when  one  has  something  good  to  sell 
there  is  always  a  market  for  it. — W. 
M.  C. 


MANNERS  IN  THE  COW  SHED. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  gentle  cow,  and 

never,  never  tease  her; 
Take  off  your  hat;  politely  bow;  do 

all  you  can  to  please  her. 
Be  sure  your  hands  have  been  washed 

clean;  be  sure  your  nails  are 

curried; 

More  milk  is  drawn  from  cow  serene 
than  from  the  cow  that's  wor- 
ried. 


50  Cows  Average  717  Pounds  Butter 

Tills  is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have 
completed  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  date  in  our 
herd. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to 
place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lines  that 
are  producing  these  results?  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  the  herd. 
He  will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY.  PRODUCTION  and  TRANSMIT- 
TING ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choice  of  a 
herd  bull.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young 
bulls  that  we  offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

F.iigage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  in- 
quiries will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 


Woodland.  California 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

55  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

I  will  visit  all  Eastern  Fairs  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  pure-bred  Live  Stock  for  California  breeders.  I  will 
also  personally  select  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  California  Herds  and  Flocks  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.   Correspondence  invited.  Address 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  'I'aS'^JIISS' 


RAVENSWOOD  HERD  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

E!ST.\BLISHED  1839 
Herd  Numbers  140  Well-Urecl  Scotch  Animals  Headed  by  Marengo's  Choice 
353873,  Assisted  by  Wood  Dale  Stamp,  a  Son  of  Imp.  Clara  53. 
CHAS.  E.  LEO\.\RI>  &   SON,  Proprietors. 
ED  P.VTTERSON,  Manager. 
Buncrlon,  Mi.ssouri, 


HALLWOOD  FARMS 


Breeder  and  Importer  of 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Address  E.  M.  HALL,  Carthage,  Missouri. 


GEOIVGE  D.  HARRAH 
NEWTON,  IOWA 


BREEDER  OF 


HEREFORD  and  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls  and  4  registered  bull  calves. 
These  calves  are  from  Eastern  A.  R.  O.  grand  dams  and  have 
for  sire  King  Seges,  2d,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in  the  State 
of  New  York.   .VXD  

1,000  Unrecorded  Pure  Bred 

Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams. 

These  sheep  are  large  and  in  fine  condition.    Can  be  fcen  near 
Firebough.    Prices  on  application. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.  ''"''t::ttZ"^''- 
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The  Many  Benefits  of  Alfalfa 


-Prepared  for  Orchard  and  Fanr- 


The  Arabic  word  "Alfalfa,"  literally 
translated  means  "the  best  fodder." 
History  proves  that  it  has  been  used 
as  such  for  over  3,000  years.  At  least 
one  of  its  various  varieties  has  been 
grown  for  this  purpose  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  from  the 
tropical  section  of  Northern  Africa 
to  the  cold,  bleak  plains  of  Siberia 
and  froin  below  sea  level  in  parts  of 
California  to  elevations  of  8,000  to 
10,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tams.  It  is  the  oldest  forage  plant 
known  to  man. 

Alfalfa  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  250  years  ago  by  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  hear 
of  it  in  California  over  100  years  ago, 
coming  presumably  from  Chile,  but  it 
was  "reintroduced"  into  this  State 
soon  after  gold  was  discovered.  Al- 
falfa was  a  proved  crop  in  New  York 
State  before  the  year  1800  and  has 
been  grown  continuously  ever  since. 
There  are  many  who  claim  the  great 
advancement  of  the  Holstein  Friesian 
in  that  State  is  due  to  the  feeding  of 
alfalfa.  Single  fields  have  been  con- 
tinuously productive  in  New  York  for 
sixty  years,  in  Mexico  for  200  years 
and  in  France  for  over  100  years.  The 
average  life  in  the  United  States  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

In  this  country  it  has  not  been 
thoroughly  appreciated  until  lately. 
After  gradually  making  its  way  east- 
ward, it  began  to  make  an  impression 
as  to  its  possibilities,  and  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  get  the  credit 
for  its  introduction. 

Alfalfa  enriches  the  soil  and  util- 
izes the  water  supply  better  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  crop. 
The  roots  grow  to  a  great  depth  in 
search  of  water,  hence  irrigation  in 
many  locations  is  not  essential.  It 
should  be  ideal  for  our  coast  dairy 
section.  In  the  warmer  valleys  it 
must  be  irrigated. 

Years  of  study  and  experimentation 
have  been  spent  upon  it;  now  any 
one  can  secure  the  information  neces- 
sary for  sure  results  in  a  day.  Seed 
selection,  inoculation  of  the  seed  or 
the  ground,  liming  the  soil,  and  the 
proper  preparations  of  the  seed  bed 
bring  results.  Failure  is  due  to  care- 
less methods  or  the  neglect  of  one  of 
the  above  rules. 

Alfalfa  contains  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  protein  (muscle  making  food) 
of  any  fodder,  and  it  excells  any 
other  in  feeding  value  and  in  the 
yield  per  acre.  When  fed  to  cattle 
less  grain  can  be  used.  It  is  equally 
good  for  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry. 

Last  year  one  of  San  Francisco's 
leading  draymen  fed  1,250.  tons  of 
alfalfa  and  an  equal  amount  of  red 
oat  hay.  Each  horse  received  equal 
portions  per  day  except  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  when  all  alfalfa  was 
fed.  I  saw  a  sample  before  delivery; 
small  short  stems,  abundance  of 
leaves,  no  weeds  and  cured  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  bought  in  the  field,  cut 
when  just  right  and  extra  care  was 
used  in  the  handling. 

There  is  a  future  to  the  use  of  al- 
falfa for  horses  if  producers  will  fol- 
low a  few  simple  directions.  For 
horses  it  should  be  cut  when  in  full 
bloom  (not  in  the  bud).  That  is 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  is  us- 
ually done.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  stack  at  least  five  weeks 
longer  than  the  average  time  before 
baling.  This  gives  it  a  longer  sweat 
and  prevents  that  stickiness  and  mat- 
ting together  in  the  bale. 

What  a  saving  it  is  to  the  farmer 
with  a  small  acreage!  No  plowing 
for  six  or  more  years  and  from  three 
to  seven  crops,  two  to  nine  tons,  per 
acre  per  year.  Is  it  not  worth  the 
time  to  properly  prepare  the  soil  and 
follow  the  lines  as  laid  down  by 
those  who  know?  Remember,  any 
soil  containing  plenty  of  lime,  if 
properly  drained,  will  grow  alfalfa. 


Au  acre  of  alfalfa  is  equal  to  four 
acres  of  corn.  A  ton  of  alfalfa  has  the 
same  feeding  value  as  1,500  pounds  of 
oats.  I  repeat,  no  crop  will  t  rn  off 
as  much  fodder  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  It  is  the  most  profitable  a  man 
can  grow. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a 
boom  in  alfalfa  lands.  The  result 
has  been  somewhat  disastrous,  as 
there  is  more  alfalfa  than  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit.  The  producers 
should  sell  their  crops  as  a  finished 
product.  Replace  the  live  stock  that 
was  sold  last  year  on  account  of 
drought  and  walk  the  alfalfa  off  your 
farm  instead  of  hauling  it  off. 

E.  B.  McFARLAND, 

Steybrae  Farm,  San  Mateo. 


LOGANBERRY  EVAPORATION 

(CoBtiaued  from  Page  Bleren.) 

on  the  table  only  long  enough  to 
cool.  This  is  especially  important  at 
night,  for  it  is  then  that  certain 
moths  deposit  their  eggs.  These  eggs 
hatch  in  a  short  time,  and  the  larvae 
feed  on  the  evaporated  fruit.  -As 
these  moths  fly  only  at  night  and 
work  only  on  the  fruit  which  is  near 
a  light,  a  little  care  will  aid  in  pre- 
venting wormy  fruit.  From  the  cool- 
ing table  the  fruit  is  placed  in  sacks 
in  which  it  may  be  stored,  although 
a  better  way  is  to  store  in  bulk  in  a 
clean,  darkened  room.  If  the  berries 
are  piled,  about  2'/-  feet  deep  and  al- 
lowed to  go  through  the  "sweat,"  the 
moisture  content  will  be  equalized; 
and  if  turned  with  a  fork  or  shovel 
every  few  days,  a  very  uniform 
product  may  be  obtained. 

Cost  of  Evaporation. 

Wood   $12.00 

Labor   25.00 

Interest  on  Evaporator   7.00 

Insurance    1.80 

Depreciation   of   Building   6.00 

Total   $51.80 

The  cost  of  evaporating  any  kind 
of  fruit  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
evaporator,  and  especially  with  the 
management.  Wasteful  and  careless 
methods  will  increase  the  cost  very 
materialh'.  The  cost  per  pound  of 
evaporated  fruit  is  about  2J^  cents, 
based  on  a  30-day  season,  with  an 
evaporator  capable  of  turning  out  700 
pounds  of  fruit  per  24  hours.  If  the 
same  building  is  used  for  prunes,  the 
interest  charges  and  depreciation  will 
be  cut  in  half,  and  the  final  cost  re- 
duced to  2J4  cents  per  pound. 

Packing  and  Shipping. 

For  shipment,  the  berries  are 
packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes  without 
processing,  although  there  is  at  least 
one  company  that  turns  live  steam 
into,  the  evaporated  fruit  for  a  short 
time.  This  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tried  out;  consequently  little  is 
known  of  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  product. 
Some  of  the  loganberries  are  sold  in 
cartons;  they  are  especially  adapted, 
indeed,  to  that  class  of  trade  which 
prefers  a  high-class  article  in  sealed 
packages. 

As  the  evaporated  Loganberry  is 
handled  to-day,  there  is  but  one 
grade;  no  attempt  is  made  to  sep- 
arate the  different  sizes.  Good  and 
bad  are  mixed  and  sold  for  the  same 
price.  While,  at  first  glance,  it 
would  appear  impracticable  to  at- 
tempt to  form  grades,  nevertheless, 
if  those  berries  w-hich  have  melted 
and  run  together  could  be  sorted  out, 
it  would  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  product  very  materially.  Since  in 
most  cases  such  berries  stick  to- 
gether in  solid  masses,  it  would  seem 
possible  to  separate  them  by  passing 
them  over  a  screen  coarse  enough  to 
allow  the  single  berries  to  pass 
through.  By  eliminating  all  scorched 
and  burned  berries  and  by  using 
care  in  har\'«sting  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory standard  can  be  established.- 


PRUNE  GROWING 

(Continned  from  Page  Four.) 

terior  than  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
prunes  ripen  later.  Prunes  also  often 
kind  of  shrivel  at  the  final  ripening 
Stage,  rather  than  enlarge,  especially 
if  it  is  very  hot,  for  heat  makes  the 
difference.  Some  claim  that  this  can 
be  largely  overcome  by  sufficient  irri- 
gation. However  that  may  be,  al- 
though Santa  Clara  prunes  are  usually 
given  a  shade  in  price  over  other 
prunes,  the  prune  is  jumping  ahead  in 
popularity  in  dozens  of  counties,  and 
deserves  to. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  things 
looked  so  bright.  Half  a  dozen  years 
ago  prices  were  bad  and  a  surplus  was 
piling  up  nearly  every  year.  The  last 
few  years  we  have  averaged  up  as 
good  prices  as  at  any  time,  prices 
have  been  more  than  satisfactory,  and 
the  surplus  is  gone  completely.  The 
crop  this  year  is  much  less  than  it 
should  be,  but  considering  the  fact 
that  every  fruit  has  its  ups  and  downs 
is  very  good,  and  prices  are  wonder- 
fully fine. 

The  European  market  has  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  by  putting  the  prunes  in  Eu- 
ropean ports  well  before  Christmas,  in 
good  condition,  at  moderate  expense 
and  on  definite  schedule,  is  said  by  the 
trade  to  give  opportunity  for  far  more 
than  present  sales  (which  now  about 
equal  production^.  Meanwhile  there 
is  the  vast  domestic  markets  to  sup- 
ply with  a  product  that  everybody 
knows.  This  outlook  is  nothing  if  not 
rosy. 

Unlike  other  rosy  outlooks,  this  is 
not  accompanied  by  heavy  pros- 
pective production.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  old  trees  to  tens  of  young 
ones.  Orchard  after  orchard  has  seen 
its  best  days  and  will  be  removed  be- 
fore new  plantings  reach  their  zenith. 
Production  can  and  will  continue  to 
increase  steadily  and  with  right  or- 
chard methods  can  increase  rapidly, 
but  the  decrease  from  old  orchards 
and  the  expanding  markets  give  this 
old  reliable  fruit  a  standing  and  a  fu- 
ture that  makes  it  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  of  our  California  products. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Registered  Shorthorns,  Shrop. 
shire  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle,  Uangarian 
Ponies,  Poultry. 

HOPLATD,  CAL. 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES' 

OUR   BERKSHIRES   ARE  KOW 

BETTER  THAA   EVER.  . 

They   are   bred    rigrht,    fed    right   and  I 
priced  right.     W'e  h.ive  all  the  promi- 
nent blood  line.s,  and  always  have  tour 
to  six  herd  boars  in  use.     Try  us  the 
next  time  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


OHIO  IMPROVED 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

A  few  pigs  of  both  sexes  ready  to  go 
out  the  first  of  August.     Four  March 
boars   left.     Nothing   else   to  offer  at  ' 
present.     All    sloclc    Cholera  Immune. 
Crcted  and   registered  free. 

C.  B.  Cr>M>GHA3I, 
MILLS,  Sacramento  Co.,  CaU 


BINDER! 


ATTACHMENT     with  corn 
I  liane>!er  cuts  and   throws  in  , 

inles  on  harrester  or  in  win- 
L  rows.  Man  and  horse  cnt  tod  < 
*  shock  e<|U8l  with  a  c<»n  bin- 
der. Sold  in  errry  state.  Price  only  $'20  with  f  xldcr 
binder.  J.  I>.  Bomt-.  Haswfll.  Colo.,  writes:    Vour  ' 
com  harrcster  is  all  yo(i  claim  for  It;  cut.  tied  aad 
shocked  f!5  acres  milo.  cant-  and  cr>m  Uat  year."  ' 
Tefltimonialft  and  catalog  free,   showing  pictures  of  I 
harrester.      Addre^    PIIOCKS.S  MANTFACTUR- 
ING  CO.,  Salina.  Kansiia. 


I  ATirMT*^  R  E  c  u  rt  E  D   or  fee 

't%XMJmM,i^  ItKTlItNEn.  Se 


FREE 


M.  M.  CJ  KKTl  ItNF.b.    Send  skrtcJl 

for  free   search   nf    I'atont   Office   Reconh.  ' 
HOW  TO  OBT.il.N  A  PATE.NT  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,    with    List    of    InTcntions    Warited  snd 
i    Prizes   offered   for   infentions.  sent 
I    free.      I'ATENTS  AI>VEUTTSKI). 

WANTED — NEW  IDE.\S 
j  Send  for  our  list  of  I'atent  Buycre. 

I  VICTOR  J.  EV.\XS  &  CO.,  836P, 

WaHhlnKton,  D.  C* 


Sugar  Valley  Shropshires 

Are  Not  SURPASSED  for  QUALITY 
by  Any  FLOCK  in  AMERICA 

I  AI.W.VTS  H.V\  E  (>\  IIA.XU  choiee  flot-k  headers,  hreedlns  evren  and 
choice  dbonr  Htuck  that  cannot  be  HUrpasHcd  In  quality  at  the  prlrea  I 
ank.  In  my  flock  runx  the  Rent  Blood  of  the  BcHt  KnellMh  Klockit.  IF 
Yor  ON'CE  Bl  Y  OF  MK  YOf  WII.I,  .\I,WAYS  BI  V.  Come  anil  see  my 
flock;  It  will  pleaNe  you.  >ly  farm  In  eaaiy  to  reach  from  Chicafco.  If 
you  nant  flriit-cIa»N  Shropshire  Sheep  nrlte  me  before  buying  at  extrava- 
Kant  prlccH. 

I  won  Cbampion  Ram,  First  on  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs  and  First  on  Flock 
at  the  last  International  Show  with  stock  of  my  own  breeding. 

L.  KAMMERER.  BRODHEAD,  WIS. 


Sale  of  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  WAR  DEPT. 

Blankets  from  $2.00  to  SS.OO;  Navy  Blue  Shirts,  »l.r5j  Olive 
Drab  Army  Shirts,  $2..'>0;  Khaki  Army  Shirts,  $1.0O;  Army  Wool 
So<  ks,  25c  pair;  U.  S.  Knapsacks,  "5c;  U.  S.  Canteens,  4«c;  U.  S. 
Rifles.  SZ-IO;  Mess  Kits.  35c;  Shelter  Tents.  $1,25.  Other  U.  S. 
Army  Goods  to  interest  and  please  everybody. 

Send  for  I<"ree  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

SPIRO  HARAESS  CO.,  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Mt(ake$2000"-"more  perYear 


Jou  Can  Make  Big  Money  Tiil'.Ut^r'.'/.-^crS^'^^nit^ 

LSuch  wells  Is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest.* 

The  best  aad  iaslesi  machine  lor  this  work  and  ihis  territory  ii  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 


Bores  ihm  eriTcl,  sand  and  clar  like  •  slreak  ol  lichlninj.  If  rock  it  jtrack  It  drilli  I 
thru  thai.  Force,  cajinjj  perpetlectly.  One  man  and  one  team  CIB  tuD  il.  I««  I 
can  make  }1  an  kaur  lor  your  apare  Uaie. 

Write  today  tor  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT proposiliem. 
LISLE,  M'F'G.  CO.,  Dept.  1,  635  3d  St..  S.  P. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


orchard  and  Farm  vrill  insert  your 
idvertiaement  under  the  proper  classi- 
'     [cation  for  three  cents  a  word  for  each 
Bsertlon. 


POULTRY 


I  LBCOna  Cockerels  "FREE"  —  During 
I  August  I  will  give  away  a  number  of 
'  leautiful  cockerels  to  advertise  my 
(Tonderful  strain  of  prize  winning  An- 
onas.  Write  at  once  and  secure  yours. 
40  junk;  all  culls  have  gone  to  market. 
J.  Miles,  511  West  Seventeenth  St., 
ianta  Ann,  Cal.  


00  While  Leghorn  Chickens,  5  months 
old,  about  to  lay,  75c  each;  4  fawn 
md  white  Indian  Runner  laying  ducks 
ind  handsome  drake,  $8.  Mrs.  Nutman, 
H)5  Page  Si.,  San  Jose.  


)r<ler  Mammoth   Bronze   Turkey  eggs 

from  largest  turkey  ranch  in  Stan- 
slaus  county,  $3  per  setting.  Address 
>oWs  I/anding  Turkey  Ranch,  Box 
a7.  Crow's  Landing. 

IVe    are    making    deliveries    now  on 

three-months-old  White  Wyandotte 
)ullets;  $8  per  dozen;  order  now;  lim- 
ted  supply.  Ormond  Ranch,  Corning, 
:al,  

>etaluma  Hatchery  —  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall.  August.  September 
ind  October  chicks  are  highly  proflt- 
ible.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
retaluma,  Cal. 


rrapnested  White  Leghorn* — Bargains 
in  cockerels  from  heavy  layers;  only 
II.    Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  box  22,  San 
iregorio,  Cal. 

Dolored  Muscovy  Ducks — Young  stock. 

|3-$5  each;  pairs  $5-$10.  Mrs.  Enuna 
?.  Rcid,  box  54,  Senter  Road,  San  Jose. 
:al. 


Hlbert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (suc- 
cessor    to     Ed.     Hart),  Mammoth 
)ronze  turkeys  and  eggs  for  sale.  (Cir- 
!ulars. )  

ineabators.  Brooders,  Supplies,  Smith's 
Universal  Chick  Feed.  Hogan's  "Call 
)f  Hen,"  $2.  prepaid.  F.  F,  Smith  & 
Cc  1006  J  St.,  Sacramento.  Circulars. 
Bnfl  Minorca  Eggs  and  Stock,  also 
runner  ducks  and  eggs,  reasonable; 
tiigh-grade  utility  stock.  Cedarhurst 
Ranches,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  1462.  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  ^^^^^^^^ 

For  Sale — Fine  prize  strain  B.  P.  Rock 
young  cockerels;  fine  breeding  stock 
(or  next  season;  $2.50  each.  Address 
Hiss  F.  W.  Buckley,  West  Berkeley,  R. 
P.,  Box  71.  

Sale  —  Trio     Barred     Rocks  —  Young 
cockerels,  bufC  leghorn,  silver-laced, 
Wyandotte  eggs.  M.  CARLSON.  Camino, 
El  Dorado  County.  Cal.  

Croley'H  Poultry  Condition  Powder  is  a 

wonderful  help  to  your  hens  through 
the  molt.    Your  dealer  carries  It. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Spineless  Cactus — Luther  Burbank's  3 
best  hardy  sorts:  Robusta,  Pyramid, 
and  Competent;  wonderful  growers, 
nice,  fresli  slabs;  each,  50c;  100,  $40; 
1,000,  $300;  cash  with  order.  Address 
or  call,  H.  L.  Bauer's  Cactus  Nursery, 
4401  Hammell  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Spineless  Cactus — Burbank's  best  va- 
rieties; we  guarantee  all  plants  true 
to  name  and  we  have  the  best  forage 
and  fruiting  varieties  that  have  been 
produced.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price 
list.  Los  Altos  Cactus  Farms,  G.  D. 
Cnmmings,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus — For  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry;  green  feed  all  the 
year;  secure  the  new  Burbank  Forage 
and  Fruiting  varieties;  send  for  cata- 
logue and  price  list.  J.  1.  Jewell, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Bnrbank  Spineless  Cactus — I  have  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Burbank's 
Cactus,  which  I  will  sell  while  they 
last  for  $15  per  100;  order  early.  Jerry 
Williams,  408  Amador  St.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Spineless  Cactas — Best  by  test.  Com- 
pare  prices,  etc.  Write  J.  L.  Lawson. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Sicilian  and  Spanish  Spineless 
Cactus.  For  particulars  apply  to  pro- 
ducer.   C.  M.  Johnston,  8703  A  St.,  cor. 
W«h  Ave.,  Oakland.  

Caetaa — Plant   now;   genuine  Burbank 
fruiting  and  fodder  varieties;  prices 
reasonable.     El  Dorado  Nurseries,  Cn- 
yertlno,  Cal. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


Pay  the  Freight" — To  reduce  the 
litgh   cost    of   living,   send    for  our 
Wholesale     to     Consumer  catalogue. 
Sailh'a  Cash  Store,'  IM  Clay  St.,  San 
I'raaelsco. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — 43  head  Holstein  dairy  stock. 
Sharpies  mechanical  milker,  separator 
and  equipage;  everything  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  August  17,  1914. 
Correspondence  solicited;  photos  fur- 
nished.    Cooley  Bros.,  Durham,  Cal. 

Calves  Raised  Without  Milk — Cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Coulson 
Co.,  Petaluma. 


Tamworths — The    big    red    bacon  and 
block    hog.     Send    for   circular  and 
prices.     Cottle  &  Hobson  Co.,  Amster- 
dam,  Merced  County,  Cal.  

Mulefoot    hogs    are    best    for  Pacific 
Coast.     For  information  write  John 
Dunlap,  Wlliiamsport,  Ohio.  

Registered  Duroc  Hogs,  $15,  at  Wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turiock,  Cal.  

Pacific  Guernsey  Herd  offers  a  few  very 
cho'ce  young  bulls.    C.  S.  Rasmussen, 
Loleta,  Cal. 

For    Sale — Milch    goats;    good  ones. 

Young  buck  kid.  Geo.  Langlois,  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal.  


Registered  Berkshires,  $10,  at  weaning 
time.    M.  D.  Good,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


Buy  a  Shetland  pony  for  your  children. 
E.  H.  Yocum  &  Sons,  Bellota,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — Young  man  to  represent  us 
selling  and  listing  real  estate  and 
business  chances  in  towns  north  of 
Fresno,  your  chance  to  make  big 
money;  experience  not  necessary;  write 
to-day.  Keystone  Commercial  Brokers, 
1752  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal.  

Local  Representative  Wanted.  No  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  required.  Good 
income  assured.  Address  National  Co- 
operative Realty  Co.,  V-1605  Marden 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  

I  made  $50,04)0  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for   free   booklet.     Tells  how.  HEA- 
COCK.  1695,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Mission  Olive  Trees — For  March  and 
April  delivery;  will  then  be  two  years 
old;  to  be  sure  of  getting  Missions,  I 
only  plant  cuttings  from  trees  I  raised 
30  years  ago;  be  sure  of  species  before 
planting.  Missions  are  considered  the 
best.  W.  A.  Hayne.  Marysville,  Yuba 
Co.,  Cal.   

Bartlett  Pear  Trees — One  year.  4  to  6 
ft.,  $14  for  100;  $125  for  1,000.  Apple 
trees,  4  to  6  feet,  7  cents  each.  Guaran- 
teed to  stand  inspection.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Southern  Oregon  Nursery, 
Yoncalla,  Oregon. 

For  Sale — Nursery    stocks,    trees  and 
vines  coming  next  fall.   P.  O.  Box  45, 
I.  Hasuwa,  1623  West  Front  St.,  Seima, 
Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1695 
Lockport,  N.  V. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  


BEES  AND  HONEY. 


It  Pays  to  Keep  Bees  and  raise  your 
own  honey  on  the  farm;  we  can  sup- 
ply gentle  Italian  bees  at  reasonable 
prices  any  time;  write  for  our  free 
catalogue  of  bees,  instruction  books, 
supplies  and  fixtures.  Spencer  Aplariea 
Co.,  box  11,  Nordholt,  Cal.  


EDUCATIONAL 


Van    der    Nalllen's.     All  Engineering 
School;  estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph ave..  Oakland.  Cal.  

ADVERTISING 


In  Thia  Department  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  pays  in  results  because  the  ads 
are  watclied  by  buyers  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  have  real  bargains  to 
offer,  the  3  cents  a  word  rate  will 
find   you   many  customers. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STRAWBERRY       FARMS,  ORANGE 
GROVES  AND  PIG  ORCHARDS  are 

earning  profits  as  high  as  $800  an 
acre  in  Suburban  Gardens,  within 
sight  of  the  "night  lights"  of  Hous- 
ton. Land  yields  proportionately  well 
in  staple  farm  crops  and  vegetables. 
Fertile  soil,  well  drained,  amply 
watered  by  rainfall,  convenient  market 
distance  of  Houston,  the  best  market  in 
the  Southwest,  with  rail  and  water 
shipping  facilities  to  all  markets  of  the 
world.  10-acre  tracts  at  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars. SENT  FREE.  Address  Alli- 
son Rlchey  Land  Co.,  250  Carter  Bldg., 
Houston,  Texas. 


For  Sale — One  of  the  best  dairy  and 
fruit  ranches  in  Lincoln  Co..  Ore.;  177 
acres;  80  acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  sit- 
uated on  the  Yaquina  River;  plenty  of 
out  rarrge;  good  market  for  everything 
raised,  and  best  climate  in  State;  good 
span  of  horses,  27  head  of  cattle,  all 
farming  tools,  chickens,  gasoline  launch 
worth  $400;  everything  for  $15,000; 
would  take  house  and  lot  in  town,  or 
might  consider  a  few  acres  improved. 
Chas.  Severson.  Toledo,  Oregon.  


Victoria,    Australia,    Wants    Settlers — 

Special  inducements;  Government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap  ir- 
rigation; 31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  partic- 
ulars from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Government 
Representative  from  Victoria.  687  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  T. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  FOR  LOCATION 

— 10,000  acres  fine  sandy  loam  soil. 
From  three  to  seven  miles  from  rail- 
road, in  beautiful  valley,  Victorville 
country.  Plenty  of  water  from  60  to 
150  feet.  It  will  cost  you  $1.25  per  acre 
for  location.  Write  us  for  full  partic- 
ulars. J.  B.  Sherwood,  1002  Hibernian 
Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


Arizona    Farm    for    Sale   or   Rent — 280 

acres  (160  patented),  mostly  level, 
sandy  loam,  clear,  water  for  pumping 
25-53  feet;  three  6-inch  standard  pipe 
wells;  artesian  belt;  elevation  4,300 
feet;  best  market  for  poultry,  fruit, 
stockraising;  price  $4,500.  Write  for 
more  particulars.  Chas.  Sailer,  Bisbee. 
Cochise  Co.,  Arizona.   


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash — Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State.  You  can 
buy  good  land  for  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40 
years,  but  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6 
cents  postage  for  further  information. 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  88,  San  Antonio. 
Texas. 


Big    Farm    List  Free — With  photos; 

farms  in  many  States;  farmers'  bar- 
gains with  stock  and  tools  included: 
dairy,  truck,  poultry,  orchard  and  grain 
lands;  deal  direct  with  owners.  Their 
address  free.  National  Farm  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


For  Sale — Chicken  ranch  of  11.25  acres; 

6-rooni  modern  liouse,  barn,  wind- 
mill, poultry  and  farming  equipment: 
horse  and  wagon  and  1,500  chickens; 
300  yards  outside  city  limits.  Part 
cash  and  easy  terms.  Alex  Lanoir, 
Magnolia   Ave.,  Petaluma,  C'nI.  

For  $1,500 — Corner  lot,  50x125  feet, 
with  building;  neat  2-chair  barber 
shop;  good  shoe  shop,  with  good  busi- 
ness; all  goes  for  $1,200  cash,  $300  Nov. 
1;  good  water;  fine  climate.  Address 
T.  B.  Stewart,  Box  6,  Portola,  Plumas 
Co.,  Cal.  


Government  land,  marked  plainly  on 
county  sectional  map,  showing  roads. 
Easy  to  see  and  select  your  choice. 
Map  circular  free.  Bargains.  Isolated 
tracts  overlooked.  Circulars  free. 
Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento,  Cal.  


For  Sale — Choice  residence;  fruit,  poul- 
try, school,  elegant  view,  outside  city 
limits;  fifty  trains  daily;  printed  de- 
scription. Price  $3,900.  Owner,  Box 
106,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


For  Sale — Small  chicken  ranch  for 
800  fowls,  200  pigeons;  25  minutes 
from  Oakland.  If  desired,  can  cut  up 
in  lots;  sell  $450  lot.  Terms.  P.,  482 
Hardy  st.,  Oakland. 


For  Sale — Five  acres,  part  in  bearing 
orange  and  lemon  orchard;  close  in; 
in  Government  project.     Box  400,  Or- 
Innd,  Cal.  

For  Sale — Country  home  with  two  tons 
of  fruit.    Mrs.  Williams,  1706  Lexing- 
ton St.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  

Ranches,  homes,  acres,  lots,  exchanges. 

Send  for  free  list.  Wllaon  Bros., 
Santa  Cras. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Building  Material  sale  still  continues; 

lumber,  plumbing  goods,  electrical 
stock;  complete  house  on  one  car. 
Great  reductions  of  immense  stock 
means  your  building  at  half  price;  we 
vacate  this  yard  August  13,  1914;  en- 
tire assorted  stock  must  be  sold;  some 
one  profits,  why  not  you?  Our  com- 
plete line  of  building  materials,  new 
and  second-hand,  at  our  permanent  ad- 
dress, 1501  to  1527  Market  St.,  is  now 
open  for  your  inspection;  costs  noth- 
ing to  look  around,  compare  grade  of 
stock  with  others'  prices.  Step  into 
our  yard,  containing  2,000,000  ft.  sec- 
ond-hand lumber  and  over  1,500. "00 
new;  select  your  own;  car  lot  rates; 
prompt  shipment;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   See  these  jobs: 

640  Third  St.,  Hotel  Carllng. 

1154  Market. 

2504  Washington  street. 

Bunkers,  Fair  Grounds. 

Save  10  per  cent  on  cartage;  yardg 
are  already  crowded;  buy  from  the 
jobs,  the  saving  is  yours.  Join  our 
ranks  this  week;  our  removal  cut  in 
prices  means  no  cartage  and  more 
room.  Address  new  yards,  1501  and 
1527  Market  street. 

SYMON  BROS.,  Wreckers. 

Second-hand  and  New  Water  Pipe — All 

Sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weissbaum 
Pipe  Works,  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

Second-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  ia 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices     right;     guaranteed  flrst-class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  sta. 


RABBITS 


To  Make  Room — 50  big,  mature  thor- 
oughbred New  Zealand   $5  does  and 
bucks   at   $2.50   each;    splendid  stock; 
offer  open  one  month.  West  Coast  Hare 

Farm,  Sawtclle,  Cal.  

Thoroughbred  Belgians,  with  or  with- 
out pedigrees.   The  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply   Co.,   Dept.   5,'  San   Francisco  and 

Los  Angeles.  

Belgian,  New  Zealand  and  Black  Flem- 
ish    Rabbits — Scored     and     sold  on 
merit;  catalogue  free.     Caldwell  Bros., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Box  <il3.  

Flemish  Giants  and  Belgian  Hares,  any 
age;   big  money   makers.    Write  for 
prices.     Hare  and  Feather  Yards,  Iflilft 
Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal.  

California     Mission     Rabbitry  —  Fine 
heavyweight    Belgian    and  Flemish 
giant    hares;    prices    reasonable.  643 
Brunswick,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

High-grade   Flemish  giants.  Cohrook 
liabbit  Company,  P.  O.  box  354,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Illustrated  Book  tells  of  about 
300,000  protected  positions  in  U.  3. 
service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every, 
year.  There  is  a  big  cliance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime 
employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet 
S-939.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins, 
AVashington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGES 


For  Exchange — 320-acre  improved  farm 
in  Eastern  Kansas.  96  miles  from 
Kansas  City,  2%  miles  from  two  ship- 
ping points:  deep,  rich  soil,  no  gumbo 
or  rocks:  level,  all  tillable,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  good  7-room  house  and 
other  improvements;  $75.00  per  aire; 
excellent  farm  for  grain  and  stock':  v.ill 
trade  for  desirable  California  real  es- 
tate, city,  tovifn  or  country.  Will  as- 
sume small  incumbrance.  Address  for 
one  week.  E.  R.  Peters,  2619  Dwight 
A^ay,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


I  have  a  modern  pair  of  San  Franc  isco 
Hats,  clear,  $7,500,  to  trade  for  30  or 
40  acres  of  good  farm  land,  some  fruit 
trees  and  house,  not  over  $12,000.  I 
will  pay  balance  cash.  F.  E.  Meacham, 
1410  Halght  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


Farms  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
.Association,  8  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

AA'anted — To  hear  from  owner  of  t^ooA 
farm  for  sale.    Send  description  and 
cash    price.     D.  F.   Bush,  Aiinneapolis, 

Minn.  

We    Call    Sell    Your    L»ud — no  matter 
where  located,  quickly;  pay  no  com- 
missions.     National    Farm  Exchange, 
Oakland,  Cai. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Feeding  Hens  for  Egg  Production 


-By  Chas.  Weeks- 


r  ^;iniicrs  witli  ponltry  too  often 
tool  simply  a  iiiaiiitcnaiicc  ration  in- 
slt'.i'l  of  a  pro(lii(.in(<  ration.  Hens 
siiiu/ly  maintairn.-<l  soon  eat  to  the 
botioni  of  the  pocket  book,  A  hen 
must  have  enouKh  feed  to  keep  alive 
an<l  some  over  if  slie  is  to  produce. 
Our  iiroblem  is  to  RCt  the  hen  to  not 
only  eat  enouK''  to  maintain  herself, 
but  to  eat  enough  to  make  some  ckks. 
and  the  more  wc  can  ifei  Iter  to  cat 
the  more  eggs  we  f(et. 

Ti.'j  country  is  full  of  failures  in  the 
poultry  business  because  of  two 
thiii;;^,  lack  of  ({ood  hens  and  lack  of 
a  v.iiicly  of  feed.  'J'he  amateur  stocks 
up  with  hens,  any  old  hens,  t>uys  a 
carload  of  wheal,  turns  his  hens  on  a 
dry,  barren  field,  feeds  them  all  the 
win  It,  has  no  money  to  buy  more, 
nor  I'KKs  to  sell,  and  quits. 

1 1  we  ourselves  sat  down  to  the 
same  ration  day  after  day  we  would 
sor);i  die  of  m:il-nutrition.  'J'he  hen 
gel  -  tired  of  K"i'ils'  to  that  dry  mash 
hop;)i-r  day  aftei  day  and  finding  only 
the  :-:imc  taste.  She  even  Kcts  tired 
of  one  kind  of  xrccns  and  will  leave 
fine  fresh  alfalfa  for  kale,  or  beets,  or 
grcrii  barley. 

Niit  only  docs  she  need  a  great  va- 
riety of  feed,  but  a  clean,  sanitary 
platr  to  eat  it.  Much  fec<l  is  wasted 
froiii  |>oorly  arranged  feeding  troughs. 
A  s'luare  box  trough  6  inches  wide 
and  1  inches  deep  and  I'i  feet  long 
Willi  a  lid  4  inches  above  the  edges  of 
the  trough  so  that  hens  can  eat  with- 
out k'etting  into  the  trough  is  a  good 
arrangement.  These  troughs  should 
never  be  empty  of  green  feed  and  the 
gre.iier  the  varieties  the  better  the 
hen  .  lay  and  th<'  less  grain  used.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  time  of  day  the 
hcn.s  arc  fed  as  long  as  they  arc  fed 
regularly  and  have  enough  to  hold 
thcin  till  the  next  f6cd. 

I  like  to  feed  green  feeds  extrava- 
gantly of  as  many  varieties  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  the  cheapest  feed  in  the 
world  and  ff'wi-^  the  best  results  in 
egg-  and  health.  With  plenty  of  green 
feed  and  the  proper  grade  of  anirnal 
food,  the  mortality  among  the  laying 
hen  need  not  be  over  2  per  cent  per 
aniiiun.  Some  egg  ranches  lose  as 
higli  :is  20  per  cent. 

,\s  a  rule  I  prefer  to  feed  the  green 
feeds  clear  without  mixing  other  feed 
with  them. 

As  to  the  cost  of  raising  green  feed, 
that  all  depends  upon  the  water  sup- 
ply for  irrigation  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Witli  a  little  water  and  a 
poor  soil  a  man  cannot  make  wages 
raising  green  feed  for  poultry.  With 
an  .ibundance  of  water  and  fertile  soil 
the  green  feed  need  not  cost  over 
tiiirly  cents  per  ton  to  produce  and 
not  over  one  dollar  per  ton  laid  down 
to  the  chickens. 

I I  costs  mc  approximately  one  dol- 
lar in  electricity  to  pump  water  to 
flood  one  acre  and  another  dollar 
for  a  man  to  tend  the  watering, 
and  from  this  one  watering  we  get 
ten  Ions,  sometimes  more  and  sf)mc- 
tini.  s  less,  of  Kieen  feed.  Kale  will 
ma!  r  much  mon'  ()or  irrigation  Man- 
gel wiirtzel  beel^  has  produced  mc 
15(1  ions  per  acre  in  one  season. 

\\  ilhout  facilities  for  producing  all 
the  varieties  of  green  feed  for  poul- 
try there  is  not  a  large  margin  for 
prnlil.  in  fact,  it  ;  eery  small,  so  small 
thai  many  fail  t.-  Imd  it.  Willi  plenty 
of  Kieen  feeds  clie.nply  produced  there 
is  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in  the  poul- 
try business  that  makes  it  one  of  the 
inosi  reliable  and  healthful  vocations 
to  In-  chosen. 

'I  lie  next  important  element  in  the 
ration  of  the  laying  hen  is  animal 
food.  It  has  been  proven  beyond 
donlit  that  a  hen  is  a  meat  e.iting  ani- 
fn;il  :iiul  must  have  animal  food  to 
gi\r  best  results.  If  wc  had  plenty  of 
skini  milk  this  question  wouhl  be 
sol .  1(1.  I  consider  skim  milk  fed  in 
cm. I,  and  mixi'd  with  ground  grains 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  poultry.  It 
fill  every  want  for  animal  food.  Wc 
cannot  all  get  skim  milk  for  the  hens 


and  till-  next  best  way  to  get  animal 
food  is  U)  grow  worms  in  the  poultry 
yards  with  irrigation.  It  is  surpris- 
nig  how  much  animal  life  can  be 
grown  to  the  square  foot  with  a  straw 
mulch  and  plenty  of  water.  A  lot  00 
feet  square  will  urow  enough  animal 
food  for  000  hens  if  properly  mulched 
and  watered.  Two  lots  00  feet  square 
each  and  alternated  will  almost  keep 
the  hens  on  green  pasture,  besides 
providing  the  animal  food.  This  seems 
like  a  f.iiry  tale,  but  any  who  doubt 
can  see  this  proven  out  on  my  own 
ranch  anfl  is  the  climax  to  ten  years' 
experimenting. 

As  to  grains  and  mill  feeds,  feed  as 
much  as  the  hens  will  eat  after  they 
have  had  what  animal  and  green  vege- 
table food  they  will  consume  and  they 
will  never  eat  too  much.  Do  not  feed 
the  grains  in  a  stale,  dirty,  dusty  litter 
antl  make  the  hens  raise  a  cloud  of 
dust  to  get  it.  Better  feed  it  in 
troughs  than  .ill  this  bad  air.  ■  Colds 
and  roiij)  are  the  effect  of  bad  air  and 
dusty  air.  In  this  country  the  litter 
should  be  outside  the  house  most  of 
the  year.  I  keep  dry  feed  made  of  a 
variety  of  ground  grains  before  the 
fowls  all  the  time  anil  feed  a  variety 
of  grains  each  evening,  usually  pre- 
ferring to  put  if  in  the  feed  troughs 
so  that  they  will  get  it  clean.  My 
hens  get  their  exercise  scratching  in 
the  moist,  irrigated  yards  outside. 

Mxercise  is  essential  to  the  laying 
hens,  but  must  be  in  the  open  except 
in  the  rainy  season.  Hens  compelled 
to  exercise  in  a  dusty  scratching  shed 
will  never  come  to  their  best.  If  we 
ourselves  should  remain  in  a  dusty 
scratching  shed  while  the  hens  arc 
kicking  up  a  dust,  we  would  soon  turn 
to  dust  along  with  the  hens.  We 
throw  the  grain  and  get  out  holding 
our  nose  as  we  do  so.  Keep  the  dust 
down  in  the  poultry  house,  keep  it 
down  by  spraying  with  stove  oil  and 
crude  oil  mixed  half  and  half  with  a 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  to  three  gallons 
of  the  mixture.  This  will  disinfect 
and  keep  the  dust  down.  It  is  the 
best  and  most  lasting  disinfectant  that 
I  e;in  find. 

(ircen  alfalfa,  kale,  beets,  green 
barley,  corn,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc., 
with  a  variety  of  grains  and  mill  feeds, 
and  above  all  a  gr>od  (|uality  of  animal 
fofid,  and  if  the  hens  are  bred  right, 
they  will  pay.  There  are  more  hens 
lost  each  year  by  poor  (|uality  of  com- 
mercial beef  scrap  than  any  other 
source.  Commercial  beef  scrap  should 
be  thoroughly  cooked  before  using. 
Too  many  hens  are  poisoned  from 
beef  scrap. 

f'lood  hens  with  a  good  variety  of 
feed  regularly  and  iilenlifully  fed  will 
fill  the  egg  basket  and  leave  a  profit 
above  their  feed  bills  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  hen,  according  to  the 
man  behind  the  gun. 


PACKAGE   EGGS  SOLD. 

Most  of  our  readers  arc  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  poultry  raisers 
of  Sonoma  county  have  organized  the 
Sonoma  County  Poultry  Producers' 
Association  to  market  their  eggs  in 
a  way  to  get  the  highest  possible 
price,  the  association  having  a  con- 
tract with  the  I'"red  L.  Hilmcr  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  which  pays 
two  cents  less  than  quotation  price 
for  CKgs,  but  never  less  tlian  21  cents 
a  dozen.  This  association  in  order 
to  develop  a  re|)Utation  for  quality  of 
eggs  is  attempting  to  build  up  a 
trade  for  eggs  in  cartons  of  which 
the  "Retail  Grocers'  Advocate"  of  San 
Francisco  says: 

"The  success  of  package  goods  made 
in  other  lines  is  now  being  adapted 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  under  the  selling 
name  of  'b'vcrbest  I'^ggs.' 

The  product  of  the  poultry  farms 
of  Sonoma  county  is  being  packed  in 
neat  and  attractive  cartons,  oblong 
in  shape,  into  which  one  do/en  large 
clean,  white  eggs  are  packed.  The 
package  is  sealed  and  made  air  tight 


in  Pctaluma  by  the  producers'  federa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  choicest  eggs 
of  the  greatest  egg  producing  county 
in  the  United  States  arc  being  put 
on  the  market  in  a  manner  which 
pleases  both  retail  grocer  and  con- 
sumer. 

"Ons  of  the  strangest  features  of 
this  new  diversion  in  marctking  the 
most  popular  order  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  that  which  will  please  the 
retail  grocers  most  is  the  making  of 
a  weekly  fixed  price  for  grocer  and 
consumer,  which  will  put  the  'Fver- 
best  I'-Kg'  is  a  class  by  itself. 

"An  attractive  advertising  campaign 
is  being  started,  and  from  all  re- 
ports this  improved  plan  of  selling 
eggs  will  be  decidedly  popular  to  the 
retail  grocer  and  consumer." 


Light  Draft 


THIS 

disk  harrow 
saves  25  to 
50^  in  power  ^^^^ 

Which  means  it  saves  one  hors 
at  the  very  least.  It  also  save 
one  man.    And,  furthermore,  thi, 


Don't  neglect  to  provide  abundant 
shade,  plenty  of  green  range  and  a 
constant  supply  of  cool,  fresh  drink- 
ing water  during  the  hot  weather. 


If  gorjd  beef  scraps  cause  loose- 
ness of  bowels  in  hot  water,  scald 
the  scraps  and  mix  with  a  good  fresh 
ground,  sound  grain  mash  mixture, 
Supply  fresh  green  range  frequently 
or  supply  abund.iiit  succulent  greens. 


Double  Action  Disk  Harrow 

pulverizes  tiji-  soil  i.ncr  th.in  any  sIiikIc  harro 
worklnif  In  "  halMap."  And  more  — it  piilvarlx 
finer  than  any  two  glnele  harrowa  attat^hcd 
tandem.  Its  Held  main  frame  holds  the  m 
dlaka  aothat  they  cut  just  midway  tMtween  wbei 
the  foro  disks  cut.  All  toll  It  pulverized  to  ti 
lull  depth  to  which  the  disks  are  run.  Ask  yoi 
dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway  (Ci-ARK)  Doab 
Action.  I(  he  doesn't  sell  Cutaway  (Clai*' 
harrows,  write  us.  Uon't  accept  a  subttitati 
We  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  aeent.  Ai 
(or  free  catalog."  The  SmI  and  /nteninr  Tillati, 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Miihtr  of  t ht  9riginai  CLARK  dtik  harrirwt  and  /in 

996  Main  Street     Hiuanum.  Coor 


INDEPENDE 


The  Farm  that  ia  equipped  with  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Engine  ^K?  Woodin  &  Little 
Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

te  not  at  tb«  meror  of  tho  wMthor.  No  ni«tt«r  how  hot,  oold  or  dir  It  mar  bn.  no  iD»tter  what 

the  condltioDi,  tbU  «DRinA  an<J  pump  wiil  work  ■t4i*(lil/  ftnd  well.    An>l  barkltin  op  the  Jong 
And  <;nntlououa  eorvlrewhlrh  t)i !■  pn m p  and  phkI ne  will  glva  Is  the  Intel Mfont  end  cheerfu 
pereonel  eorrice  which  the  WoocJio  A  LittI*  Pump  Hoiu«  eiteodatoell  Ite  oaatoraen. 
WhatcTttr  ie  Dcedad  in  tli«  pump  Ima  y^oa  m^r  Im  eure  w*  ker*  it.  WKftI* 
•▼■f  ia  purchu«d  from  «u  yo«  cao  reel  urared  la  of  tho  kigheet  queiity, 
ThoM  wlehlug  dot&ilod  doaorlptlonii  of  the  Damp  and  ennlne  hero  lllaetrated  iocother  with 

oelal<Hnie  of  tho  blK  line  of 
Pumpa  for  Everr  Srrrico  uid  Uae  — Guolino  Envinea— Wind  MUU— Pip*-Cm1ac— 
Fittioxa  — Braaa  Gooda,  otc— have  It  froo  uf  charge.  Addruv: 

WOODIN  &  UTTLE-PUMP  HOUSE 

33  !•  41  Fremoal  Streat  Saa  Praarlsea.  Tat 

We  carry  tlia  lar(aal  line  of  Pumpa  in  tka  UaMed  Ststaa. 
Call  upon  your  naaraat  dealer  for  omr  propoaitioa. 


Protect 
Your  Chicks 


White  Diarrhoea  is 
fatal  and  very  conta- 
gious. It  attacks  chicks 
the  first  Five  weeks  and 
kills  60  to  75  per  cent  of  all 
chicks  hatched.    May  wipe 
out  your  whole  hatch.  Save 
your  chicks  by  putting  in 
their  drinking  water 

CONKEY'S 
Wbite  Diarrhoea  Remedy 

Chicks  drink  freely  and  doctor  them- 
Kulves.  Don't  take  chances  on  losing 
your  whole  hatch.  Keep  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  on  hand 
as  an  effective  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive measure.  Prices  3Sc  and  SOc. 


Lice  Eat 
'Poultry  Profits 


Lice  are  responsible 
for  many  poultry  dis- 
eases, poor  egg  records 
and  great  loss  of  profits. 
You  can  get  rid  of  them 
quickly  by  dusting  your 
fowls  with 

Conkey's  Lice  Powder 

A  combination  of  effective  lice  liilling 
ingredients.  Use  it  on  setlinK  liens  now. 
because  it  Kills  the  LIca— Doesn't  harns 
Chicks.     Price-15  oz.,  25c;  48  02.,  30c. 

Spray  your  poultry  houae  and  paint  tlie 

roosts  with* 

Conkey's  Lice  Liquid  . 

Thoroughly  wipes  out  these  pests  that 
prey  on  your  chickens  at  nigfat.  Qt..  3Sc; 
Half  Gal..  M>c;  Gal  .  $1.00. 

Guard  your  chicks  against  the  deadly 
head  lice. 

Conkey't  Head  Lice  Ointment  ^ 

Kills  them  every  time  —  doesn't  harm 
chicki.    10c  and  25c.  ^ 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Ask  for  Conkey's  Practical  Poultry  Book- 


IT'S  FREE 


ir  Totir  ilpairr  rnnnot  Niipplr  Ton.  «-rlti«  dirrct  to 
'I'lIK  a.  l:.  <  (t>KKV   <  !>.,  t'l.KVKI.  Wit,  OHIO. 
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Factors  Influencing  Size  of  Eggs 


The  Maine  Agricultural  Experi- 
nt  Station  has  done  some  excellent 
rk  on  scientific  poultry^  problems 
d  recently  added  to  other  work 
c  publication  of  results  from  a 
series  of  investigations  on  "Factors 
Influencing  the  Size,  Shape  and  Phys- 

cal  Constitution  of  the  Egg  of  the 
Domestic  Fowl."    On  account  of  the 

trict  grading  of  eggs  in  modern 
markets  for  size,  color  and  shape  the 

ubject  of  the  bulletin  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  producing  eggs  for 
;ale.  Following  we  quote  from  an 
ibstract  of  the  bulletin.  The  bulletin 
w'.W  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents 

o  non-residents  of  Maine  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Orono,  Maine. 

It  is  evident  that  the  percentage 
of     the     eggs     which     grade  as 

■firsts''  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
poultry  keeper.  Not  only  does  he 
aim  to  produce  as  many  eggs  as 
possible,  but  he  also  should  aim  to 
have  these  eggs  uniformly  of  the 
size,  shape  and  color  demanded  by 
his  market.  He  should,  therefore, 
choose  a  pure  breed  of  good  laying 
fowls  which  produce  eggs  of  the  de- 
sired type.  Yet  even  such  a  flock 
seldom  produces  anywhere  near  100 
per  cent  "firsts."'  If  the  percentage 
of  high  grade  eggs  can  be  increased 
without  decreasing  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  the  profit  will  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  The  control 
of  the  quality  of  the  eggs  produced 
other  than  the  freshness,  which  de- 
pends upon  methods  of  management 
of  the  flock  and  handling  the  product, 
must  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
factors  which  influence  the  size,  shape 
and  color  of  the  eggs.  Up  to  the 
present  time  very  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  studying  the  bio- 
logical basis  of  these  characters  in 
tggs. 

Difference  in  Fowls. 

The  investigation  was  conducted 
on  a  small  flock  (23  hens)  of  "pure 
bred"  and  "line  bred"  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  It  showed  that  in 
every  qualitative  character  studied 
the  eggs  of  each  individual  were  more 
like  each  other  than  they  were  like 
the  eggs  of  other  individuals.  The 
eggs  of  one  of  the  individuals  were 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  larger 
than  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  other 
individuals.  Some  birds  uniformly 
laid  eggs  which  were  long  and  nar- 
row while  the  eggs  of  others  were 
short  and  broad.  The  eggs  of  some 
individuals  were  distinctly  pointed 
while  those  of  others  were  not.  The 
individuality  of  the  several  hens  was 
expressed  also  in  the  weight  and  pro- 
portion of  the  yolk,  albumen  and 
shell  in  their  eggs.  In  general,  when 
the  eggs  of  a  hen  are  large  they  are 
both  long  and  broad,  and  contain  a 
large  yolk  and  a  large  amount  of 
albumen  and  shell.  The  yolk,  how- 
ever, is  not  proportionately  large,  so 
that  hens  which  lay  large  eggs  lay 
eggs  which  have  a  small  percentage 
of  yolk.  . 

Although  the  eggs  of  each  hen 
were  much  more  like  each  other  than 
they  were  like  the  eggs  of  the  others, 
they  were  never  identical  in  any  of 
the  quantitative  characters.  The  eggs 
of  some  hens  were,  however,  very 
much  more  uniform  in  all  respects 
than  the  eggs  of  other  members  of 
the  flock.  Also  the  eggs  of  each  hen 
were  more  uniform  in  respect  to  cer- 
tain egg  characters  than  in  respect 
to  others. 

Age  of  Hen. 

The  eggs  of  the  pullets  which  began 
to  lay  in  the  fall  increased  rapidly 
in  size  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  breeding  season.  From  that 
time  on  to  the  end  of  the  second  lay- 
ing year  the  weight  increased  con- 
tinnonsly,  but  at  a  slower  and  stead- 
ily decreasing  rate.  The  first  eggs 
"f  a  very  young  pullet  (three  months 


old)  were  very  much  smaller  than 
the  first  eggs  of  the  birds  which  were 
two  and  one-half  to  four  months 
older  when  they  began  to  lay.  The 
first  eggs  of  pullets  which  did  not 
lay  until  spring  were  equal  in  size 
to  the  eggs  produced  at  the  same 
season  by  birds  which  had  laid  during 
the  winter.  The  size  of  the  egg  of 
any  bird  at  any  season  was  indepen- 
dent of  whether  or  not  she  had  been 
laying  continuously  or  in  fact  of 
whether  or  not  she  had  ever  laid.  It 
is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  size  of 
the  egg  is  related  to  the  state  of 
maturity  of  the  bird  and  is  not  af- 
ected  by  "practice"  or  "experience" 
in  egg  production. 

Eggs  From  Sick  Hens. 

A  bird  in  this  flock  developed  a 
chronic  digestive  disorder  which  fin- 
ally stopped  egg  production.  She 
had  been  in  normal  health  during  her 
lirst  year  and  her  eggs  had  increased 
in  size  in  the  normal  manner.  Her 
eggs  began  to  decrease  in  size  before 
she  showed  signs  of  being  sick.  The 
decrease,  however,  became  more  rapid 
after  she  was  known  to  be  sick  and 
was  continuous  and  increasingly  rapid 
for  five  months  before  she  stopped 
laying.  After  this  the  hen's  condition 
became  constantly  worse,  until  she 
was  killed  about  a  month  later. 

Position  in  Litter. 

Through  the  warm  months  a  hen 
typically  lays  a  litter  of  eggs  and 
then  wants  to  sit.  If  not  allowed 
to  sit  she  will  after  a  week  or  two 
lay  another  litter  and  again  become 
broody.  When  the  birds  are  laying 
in  litters  separated  by  broody  periods 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  eggs  to 
increase  in  size  and  also  in  frequency 
from  the  beginning,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  litter,  and  then  decrease 
in  both  size  and  frequency  toward 
the  end  of  the  litter. 

Frequent  Eggs  Small. 

Even  the  very  best  laying  hens  did 
not  produce  an  egg  every  day  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  An  egg 
was  produced  every  day  for  several 
days  and  then  there  followed  one  or 
more  days  in  which  the  bird  did  not 
lay.  A  bird  was  usually  unable  to 
maintain  the  size  of  the  egg  during 
a  period  when  she  was  laying  every 
day.  As  a  general  rule,  the  eggs 
produced  on  successive  days  show  a 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  each  part. 
This  decrease  is  more  certain  and 
greater  in  amount  in  the  weight  of 
albumen  than  in  the  weight  of  yolk 
or  shell.  After  one  or  more  days 
on  which  no  eggs  were  laid  each  egg 
part,  but  especially  the  albumen,  was 
heavier  than  in  the  last  egg  of  the 
preceding  series. 

The  shape  and  size,  and  the  weight 
and  the  proportion  of  the  yolk,  albu- 
men and  shell  of  a  hen's  egg  depend: 
(1)  upon  the  individuality  of  the  hen 
that  laid  the  egg;  (2)  upon  her  age 
and  state  of  health;  (3)  upon  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  egg  was 
laid;  and  (4)  upon  the  position  of 
the  egg  in  its  clutch  and  litter. 

Practical  Bearing. 

The  results  of  this  study  offer  some 
suggestions  to  the  poultryman  who 
wishes  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
product  in  respect  to  size  and  uni- 
formity. He  should  start  with  a  vig- 
orous, good  laying  pure  strain,  which 
in  general  produces  eggs  of  the  de- 
sired type.  He  can  then  increase  the 
uniformity  of  his  product  by  selecting 
individuals  which  lay  uniform  eggs 
of  the  size  and  color  desired.  It  is 
also  probable  that  he  can  increase  the 
number  of  such  individuals  by  breed- 
ing. There  are  now  being  carried  on 
at  this  station  investigations  regard- 
ing the  inheritance  of  egg  size,  shape 
and  color.  The  results  of  these 
studies  will  be  published  when  com- 
pleted. 
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Irrigating  Hose 

Awnings,  Wagon  Covers 
Fruit,  Nut  and  Bean  Sheets 

Tents 

Grain  Bags  and  Twine 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Discounts 


W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO. 

37  Front  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Home 
Maker 


Get  Your 
Canadian  Home 

Canadian  Pacific 


BjUY  an  irrigated  farm  where  you  have  insurance  against 
I  drought  and  where  you  have  just  the  moisture  you  need 
I  when  you  need  it.  You  know  the  value  of  controlling  the 
watering  of  your  crops.  In  sunny  Southern  Alberta  you  are 
master  of  the  moisture.  The  Canadian  Pacific's  great  Irri- 
gation Works  insure  your  yield  whenever  rainfall  is  insuffi- 
cient. Irrigation  is  not  always  a  necessity — but  it  is  yours 
at  command.  It  means  dependable  crops,  and  wonderful 
crops  every  year.  The  Eastern  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Irrigation  Block  East  of  Calgary  is  now  open.  Virgin  soil  of 
famous  fertility — alfalfa,  timothy  and  other  fodders  —  raises  all  the 
grain  and  root  crops,  fine  climate — great  cattle  country — good  markets 
— unexcelled  transportation. 

We  want  the  alert  enterprising  farmers  who  see  this  magnificent  opportunity.  So 
we  make  the  most  liberal  terms.  Take  20  years  to  pay.  Call  on  us  for  long  time 
loan  of  S2000  for  farm  improvements  if  you  want  it.  Investigate  now.  This  block  will 
soon  be  the  most  Uensety  populated  and  intensely  cultivated  district  in  the  west. 

You  Can  Have  20  Years  to  Pay 

We  will  Bell  ycu  this  rich,  irrigated,  Canadian  land  for  $35  to  J75  an  acre.  You  need  pay  only 
one-twentieth  do\vn.  Th:nk  of  it —only  one-twentieth  down,  and  then  tlie  balance  in  I?  eauai  annual 
payments.  Lohk  before  your  iinal  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will  have  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again.  Many  good  fnrmera  in  Western  Cannda  have  paid  for  their  farma  with  one  crop.  Here 
are  some  of  the  startling  features  of  the  most  remarkable  land  offer  you  have  ever  read: 

We  Lend  Yoa  $2,000  for  Farm  Improvements  ^a^'fof  fI™'^dc'v-:rop":Se?t 

with  no  other  security  than  the  (and  itself,  and  shows  our  confidence  in  the  fertility  c  f  tlie  soil  and  in 
your  ability  to  make  it  produc«  prosperity  for  you  and  trafnc  for  our  lines.   Tliis  Wn  will  help  you 
ID  providing  buildings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  brealMng.  and  you  aregiven  twenty  years  in  wliich 
to  fully  repay  thia  loan.   While  enjoying  the  use  of  this  tnoney,  you  pay  interest  at  or  Vj  6%, 
A  J  I  *   ^  Ca^^I^        I  The  Company,  in  ca^e  of  the  approved 

Advance  Live  Mock  on  Loan  oasis  iand4)urciia:  or  v.ho  is  in  a  posiuon 

and  hag  the  ability  to  tr.ke  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  ca: ;  !g,  Rlioep  and  hogs 
up  to  the  value  of  $1.0C0  on  the  basis  of  the  eettler's  note  v/i:h  ir  tercst  at 
eight  per  cent,  to  enable  hitn  to  develop  more  rapidly,  on  tho  rufht  basis 
of  mixed  farming. 

Farm  Made  Ready  by  Experts  if  Desired  ^^xJ,l\T.T^l, 

establi^'hcd,  select  one  which  onr  Department  of  Agricultural  Experts  haa 
developed.    On  our  improved  farms,  house  and  other  buildings  are  ur>.  well 
is  dug.  farm  fenced,  fields  cultivated  and  in  crop.    All  waiting  for  those  who 
want  an  immetiiate  start  and  quick  results— all  planned  and  completed  by  men 
who  know— our  own  agricultural  experts.  Take  twenty  years  to  pay  if  yoa 
want  to.  We  give  frQQ  service— expert  service— the  valuable  assistance  of  great  i  ^^^^ 
demonstration  farms,  in  charge  of  agricultural  epecialista  employed  by  the\  — ^I'-^'^TfcrtVO** v 
Canadian  Pacific  for  its  own  farms.  This  rcrvice  is  "our*— free  \    T7«t>\(s^  -■^ift 

AVa*or  Cental  Will  Kot  Exoet^d  $1.25  Per  Acre        \  V}:rQt^*VV 


E.ich 

loi'atfii        I'l  iitoi    -- 

laml  i<  I  '-'iith  nf  purclinse  pnce.  \\  ontl  oi 
first  vfar  no  pnyment  is  <luc  'in  iirini-nml  or 
water'  rental,  only  iiayment  of  interest  is  re- 
ciniretl.  At  end  of  second  year,  no  ijayracrit  of 
priniilial  is  reqnired.  hut  iinrcliaser  will  he  re- 
duiretl  to  pay  interest  and  water  rental.  At 
end  of  third  year,  the  !<econd  payment  of  prin- 
cipal, interest  and  water  rental  will  tic  re- 
qnired. Here  is  where  yonr  opiiortimity  lies. 
Don't  delav.  Mail  rouiion  here  at  once.  Best 
land  will  be  taken  first  — time  is  precious  to 
vnii.    Write  to-day. 

tR    S.   THORNTON.   Colonization  Agent 
Can.  I'ac.  Ilv.     Coloni/.ation  Dept. 
li:;  VV.  Adams  St.,  Chitugo,  lU. 


I  R.  8.  THORNTON,  ColMuzalKon  Agent, 

I  Canadian  Pacific  RaiNray.  Co  ontzatlon 

'  Dapartmant,  112  W.  Adam  a  St.,  Chlcaxo 

1  rieaae  acnd  me  your  bot^k  of  'rformatioa  oa 

I Irrigation  Farmintf  in  Suiiiiy  A.bcrta. 
Name   ■ 

I    Address  •  
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Influences  of  the  Poultry  Show 


-By  Charles  R.  Harker. 


Public  interest  in  poultry  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  may  be  said  with  en- 
tire truth  to  have  sprung  from  the 
first  poultry  show.  It  was  given  on 
historic  Boston  Common  in  the  city 
of  Boston  away  back  in  1850.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  people  generally 
had  looked  upon  hens  merely  as 
something  which,  when  looked  after 
by  the  farmer's  wife,  returned  a  few 
eggs  in  the  spring,  and  as  chickens 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  a 
table  delicacy,  they  were  regarded 
with  high  favor  by  the  men  of  the 
family  when  well  cooked  for  the  Sun- 
day or  holiday  dinner.  But  it  was 
considered  no  man's  business  to  look 
after  poultry,  until  the  poultry  show 
carr'-e  along  and  with  it  the  poultry 
fancier. 

In  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  poultry  as  livestock 
worthy  of  a  man's  care  and  considera- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  the  fancier 
to  take  hold  of  it  and  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  mongrel  fowl  and  the  pure- 


brc 


So  before  the  holding  of  the 


first  show,  feathered  monsters  that 
could  eat  off  the  head  of  a  flour  bar- 
rel nnd  excited  wonder  by  their  enor- 
mous size,  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  by  the  fan- 
ciers of  that  day  and  the  fact  was  ad- 
vertised far  and  wide  that  breeders  of 
such  stock  reaped  a  rich  profit.  People 
then,  as  now,  were  most  eager  to 
make  money  rapidly  and  they  came  to 
the  poultry  show  in  crowds,  bought 
stock  and  eggs,  became  fanciers,_  as 
we  know  the  term  now,  set  about  im- 
proving the  breeds  then  regarded  as 
the  best,  began  very  soon  to  experi- 
ment with  new  varieties,  poultry  of 
the  improved  sort  sold  at  fabulous 
prices,  eggs  went  up  to  ten  dollars  and 
twenty  dollars  per  setting,  stock 
soared  corresnondingly  high^  and  the 
common  barnyard  hen  \vas  looked 
upon  with  scorn,  as  deserving  of  no- 
bodv's  attention  except,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  farmer's  wife,  whose  pet  she 
had  always  been. 

From  this  boom,  which  was  in  some 
respects  ridiculous  and  soon  subsided, 
nevertheless  grew  the  interest  in  fine 
fowls;  it  increased  right  along,  year 
after  year,  with  resultant  poultry 
shows,  until  the  civil  war  wiped  out 
all  interest  in  everything-  of  the  sort, 
and  the  fancier  became  either  a  sol- 
dier or  a  supporter  of  one. 

After  the  war,  the  poultry  show  arid 
the  poultry  fancier  came  to  life  again 
and  rapidly  the  interest  grew  until  it 
reached  its  present  size,  where  poul- 
trv  breeding  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant industries,  not  only  worthy 
of  a  grown  man's  attention,  but  some- 
tliing  that  States  and  national  govern- 
ment consider  valuable  enough  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  much 
money  in  promoting.  It  also  has  be- 
come generally  recognized  that  the 
thoroughbred  fowl  is  the  only  one 
worth  serious  attention,  the  only  one 
that  a  real  poultry  breeder  cares  to 
bother  with.  He  may  style  himself 
fancier,  or  utility  poultry  keeper,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  poultry  show 
is  the  only  place  where  what  he  pro- 
duces may  be  seen  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  where  the  poultry  breeder 
occupies  a  position  worthy  of  the 
great  industry  which  he  represents. 

\Miile  very  necessary  things,  the 
ordinary  egg  and  poultry  markets  of 
our  cities  are  not  very  attractive 
places,  nor  is  the  occupation  of  the 
poultry  keeper  who  cares  nothing  for 
the  looks  or  quality  of  his  stock  one 
that  invites  the  average  man  or  wom- 
an to  engage  in  it.  But  the  poultry 
show,  when  well  conducted,  is  _  not 
only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  is  a 
a  demonstration  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive sort  of  what  the  poultry  breeder 
has  accomplished  in  the  season's  ef- 
forts. 

Therefore,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, every  real  poultry  breeder  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  poultry  show. 


if  he  is  enough  interested  in  his  busi- 
ness to  stick  to  it  any  length  of  time 
—which  brings  us  to  the  brief  con- 
sideration of  our  own  show,  to  take 
place  in  October  next. 

For  ten  or  more  years  past,  the 
fair  Santa  Clara  valley  has  been  well 
advertised  by  its  annual  poultry 
shows,  given  by  this  association.  I 
could  point  to  dozens  of  cases  where 
this  sort  of  advertising  has  led  to 
most  desirable  additions  to  our  popu- 
lation, the  attention  of  the  newcomer, 
as  he  has  assured  me,  being  first  at- 
tracted to  the  valley  by  the  fact  of 
such  fine  poultry  shows  being  held 
here.  This  is  in  itself,  where  every 
section  is  doing  its  utmost  to  induce 
strangers  to  locate  there,  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  all  work 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  our  annual  show 
and  endeavor  to  see  that  it  does  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  held 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

The  coming  season  of  1914-15  will 
doubtless  be  the  banner  one  for  poul- 
try shows  ever  seen  in  the  State.  San 
Jose  starts  the  procession,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  members  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Poultry  Association  to  set  a 
high  standard  for  those  that  are  to 
follow  it.  Each  member  from  this 
time  forth  should  plan  to  exhibit 
every  good  bird  he  possibly  can,  and 
to  induce  others  to  do  likewise.  In 
this  way  the  entry  of  poultry  from 
the  valley  will  demonstrate  as  nothing 
else  can  that  we  have  not  gone  back- 
ward in  poultry  culture,  but  still  keep 
the  position  we  have  long  enjoyed  of 
producing  some  of  the  best  fowls  of 
the  various  breeds  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  with  many  Easterners 
this  will  count  heavily  in  our  favor 
during  the  exposition  year  of  1915, 
when  we  expect  so  many  strangers  to 
be  with  us  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes  what  we  are  doing  and  what  sort 
of  a  cniintrv  we  occupy  out  here  in 
the  Golden  State. 

(The  above  is  an  address  delivered 
bv  Charles  R.  Harker,  show  secretary 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  association.  It  can  very  well  be 
used  as  an  exhortation  before  all  poul- 
try associations  for  the  show  season 
directlv  before  us. — Editor.) 


FEEDING  PROBLEM 
The  following  question  was  printed 
in  the  July  issue: 

I  should  like  to  know  what  vronld  he 
oonHidcrod  a  fair  averajte  cost  per 
hpad  (elthor  weekly,  monthly  or  year- 
ly) of  layine  heim  on  an  t-KK  farm 
where  the  farmer  trows  hi*  own  al- 
falfa and  kale,  and  also  the  vnni  where 
he  had  to  bny  all  hlH  (creen  utiilT.  If 
you  eoiild  Ret  the  nplnionK  of  Home  of 
your  readerM  on  the  Knhieot  1  am  Bure 
It  would  be  very  InterestinR  to  othern 
beside8  myself. — F.  F.  \V.,  San  Fran- 
dneo. 

Answer  by  Charles  Weeks. 

In  reply  to  the  above  letter  will 
say  that  where  all  the  feed  is  pur- 
chased, including  green  feed,  it  will 
cost  about  one-half  cent  per  day  to 
feed  a  hen.  This  makes  it  near  $1.80 
per  year.  If  one  grows  his  own  green 
feed,  it  will  cut  the  feed  bill  down  to 
$1.20  per  hen  per  year.  If  skim-milk 
is  fed  along  with  all  the  green  feed 
the  hens  will  eat,  then  the  feed  bill 
will  be  cut  in  half  or  more,  and  the 
increase  in  eggs  will  make  a  hand- 
some profit.  With  greens  and  milk 
it  is  as  easy  to  make  a  profit  of  $2 
per  hen  as  fifty  cents  without  them. 
In  fact,  the  profit  is  so  small  with- 
out green  feed  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  egg-farming  without  it. 


Robert  A.  McHenry,  proprietor  of 
McHenry  Poultry  Yards,  Modesto, 
also  sends  in  the  following  very  de- 
tailed statement  of  feeding  costs, 
which  will  be  greatly  appreciated: 

I  note  in  reading  your  July  num- 
ber of  Orchard  and  Farm  that  F. 
F.  W.,  San  Francisco,  wishes  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  cost  of  feeding 


a  hen,  either  by  the  month  or  yearly, 
when  the  owner  grows  all  green 
foods. 

Inclosed  please  find  records  as  kept 
by  the  McHenry  Poultry  Yards  for 
the  j'ear  of  1913,  respectfully  submit- 
ted to  your  paper  and  readers  thereof. 

Cost  per  hen  in  flocks  of  200  (all 
green  food  grown)  for  either: 

Day.       Month.  Tear. 

"Wheat  ll.l.T        $35.00  $420.00 

Beef  scrap   .06  1.90  22.50 

Egg  mash   .26  8.00  96.00 

Charcoal   .01  .35  4.20 

Oyster  shell  __    .03  1.00  12.00 

Totals   $1.31       $46.25  $554.70 

This  equals  $0,073  per  hen  for  a 
day;  $0.23  per  hen  for  a  month,  and 
$2.77  per  hen  for  a  year. 

The  laying  hens  are  fed  the  best 
of  all  feeds,  so  these  are  probably 
higher  figures  than  the  average.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  will  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  cost  would  be  anyway. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the 
pens  of  500  for  one  year.  Note  that 
it  does  not  cost  as  much  per  hen  in 
large  flocks  as  in  small  on  an  aver- 
age for  a  year. 

Per  Year. 

"Wheat  $  832.50 

Beef  scrap    44.00 

Egg  mash   189.00 

Charcoal    7.40 

Oyster  shell   22.50 

Total   $1,095.40 

Or  $2.19  per  hen  per  year. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  readers  to  know  that  all  the 
above  feeds  are  fed  iti  hoppers,  and 
are  before  the  hens  at  all  times.  The 
wheat  is  in  the  Gellet  .Automatic 
Feeder  and  they  eat  it  as  they  wish. 

STrMm.fXG  FOWI,S. — I  have  raified 
ohIekenN  for  yejir.s  and  ii<»w  I  ha^'e  a 
different  trf>iilile  than  I  ha\e  ever  had 
with  my  hen.t.  They  eat  heartily  and 
when  they  Mtart  to  run  their  front  part 
dropM  to  the  erniind  nnil  they  turn 
over.    They  don't  get  Miek.     I'leaHC  tell 

me   what    the    trouble   in  MKS.   I).  C. 

LOREM,.\,  Orefion. 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty, 
University  Farm,  Davis. 

We  should  have  to  have  more  de- 


tailed information,  both  as  to  symp- 
toms and  methods  of  handling  before 
we  could  reply  to  this  question  in- 
telligently. The  trouble  may  be  due 
to  pendulous  crop  as  a  result  of  over-  I 
distension.  The  only  thing  we  can 
suggest  with  the  present  meager  in- 
formation is  to  feed  more  sparingly 
and  eliminate  the  affected  birds  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  main  point  is  to 
find  the  cause  and  eliminate  it,  so 
that  no  further  trouble  will  be  expe- 
rienced. 


POULTRY  SHOW  DATES 

The  third  annual  exhibit  of  the 
San  Mateo  Poultry  Association  will 
be  held  in  Redwood,  November  12 
to  15.  All  communications  relating 
to  the  coming  show  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  West,  box  701,  Bur- 
lingame,  Cal. 

The  annual  poultry,  pigeon  and 
pet  stock  show  of  the  San  Francisco 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  .As- 
sociation is  to  be  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium, San  Francisco,  from  Decem- 
ber 8  to  13. 

The  Pacific  Pet  Stock  Association 
and  the  California  Pigeon  Club  are 
now  negotiating  to  hold  their  exhi- 
bition in  conjunction  with  the  San 
Francisco  show.  This  exhibition  is 
expected  to  give  a  line  on  the  ex- 
pectant winners  at  the  1915  poultry 
and  pigeon  show  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  exposition. 

At  San  Jose  from  October  7  to  10 
there  will  be  held  the  combined 
shows  of  the  Santa  Clara  Vallr 
Poultry  Association,  the  Pet  Stoc 
.Association,  the  Cat  Club  and  the 
Kennel  Club  of  San  Jose.  Each  will 
be  a  separate  and  distinct  show,  but 
all  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  in 
one  auditorium.  The  show  secretary, 
Charles  R.  Harker,  states  in  a  let- 
ter to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  that! 
there  are  larger  poultry  shows  and 
larger  pet  stock  shows,  but  none  that 
compare  with  it  as  a  combination  of 
several   shows  in  one. 


LIVESTOCK 


Have  You 
Livestock 
You  Want 
to  Sell? 


BREEDERS 

— AND— 

OWNERS 


Do  You 
Want  to 
Buy 
Livestock  ? 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  breeders 
of  pure-bred  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  offers  you  co- 
operati9n  in  your  efforts  to 

Build  Up  Your  Herd 

or  to  dispose  of  your  surplus  stock. 

Livestock  is  the  life  of  the  farm.  Orchard  and  Farm  gives  you 
valuable  hints  in  every  issue  on  its  care  and  management  Our 
new  livestock  folder  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains 
something  every  farmer  and  breeder  should  know. 

Address  Livestock  Department 

ORCHARD  \  FARM 


Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco 
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Epistles  of  an  Automobile  to  Its  Maker 

 ;  By  Thomas   Howard — Epistle  II  


1 —  This  is  now,  my  Factory,  the 
second  epistle  I  write  unto  you, 
for  I  would  stir  up  in  you  a  sin- 
cere approval  in  my  design. 

2 —  Said  John  Spark-Jones  unto  her 
whom  he  called  wife,  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  day  he  purchaseth  me: 

o — "To-day  shall  we  drive  to  the 
country  that  thou  mayest  gain 
pleasure  from  mine  investment.  " 

4 —  Therefore  Maude  Spark-Jones, 
•who  was  changed  from  a  Stark 
to  a  Spark  over-night,  seateth 
herself  in  the  seat  by  her  spouse. 

5 —  And  he  throweth  in  the  switch 
and  retard^th  the  spark,  which  is 
instruction  one. 

6 —  Requesting  his  wife  to  alight  so 
he  may  cranR  the  engine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instruction  two. 

7—  -They  return  to  their  seats  and  he 
advanceth  the  spark,  which  num- 
bercth  instruction  three. 

8 —  And  I  roar  in  my  racing,  so  he 
retardeth  the  spark,  lest  some  un- 
toward thing  affect  mine  mechan- 

'  ism. 

9 —  Now  he  relcaseth  my  clutch, 
throweth  mine  gear  into  low,  as 
it  is  writ  instruction  four. 

10 —  But  he  letteth  mine  clutch  jump 
back,  which  killeth  the  engine. 

11 —  And  remembereth  instruction 
three,  so  advanceth  the  spark  and 
gettcth  out  to  again  crank  up  the 
engine. 

12 —  And  I  start  with  a  forward  ino- 
tion,  for  mine  gear  is  in  low. 

13 —  So  his  wife  shouteth  and  he  nim- 
bly jumpeth,  whilst  I  fetch  -up 
with  my  front  fender  entangled 
in  a  tree. 

14 —  Thus  its  beauty  is  marred. 

15 —  Should  envious  neighbors  smile 
and  offer  cheap  advice  as  John 
Spark-Jones  explaineth  to  Maude 
Spark-Jones,  the  gas  and  the 
spark  and  the  low  be  mixed  in 
the  manner  of  their  operation.  _ 

16 —  -And  she  taketh  the  book  of  in- 
structions and  rcadeth.  It  is  well 
the  beginner  controlleth  nervous- 
ness, which  produceth  mistaken 
endeavor. 

17 —  For  misdirected  endeavor  causeth 
many  calamities  to  the  automo- 
bile drivers. 

18 —  So  she  leadeth  him  to  his  seat 
and  saith:  "Repose  thineself 
•whlist  I  investigate  the  writings 
of  the  book. 

19 —  "Then  will  I  instruct  thee  in  the 
proper  manipulation  of  the  thing, 
for  thou  forgettest  the  rudiments 
of  driving  in  thine  nervousness." 

20 —  Thus  it  came  to  pass  the  words 
of  Solomon  proved  true  which 
saith:  "Whoso  findeth  a  wife 
findeth  a  good  thing." 

21 —  For  he  guideth  and  driveth  _me  in 
proper  dignity  until  we  arrive  at 
the  grade  of  San  Juan. 

22 —  And  mine  engine  loseth  its  mo- 
mentum at  the  steepness  of  the 
hill. 

23 —  So  he  said:  "Woman,  give  unto 
me  the  proper  instruction,  lest 
the  thing  cease  in  its  kerchunk- 
ing." 

24 —  But  the  book  of  instruction  spake 
not  of  such  an  emergency. 

25 —  Therefore,  in  that  the  grade  grew 
steeper,  mine  engine  quit  in  over- 
Wrought  endeavor. 

26 —  And  we  started  back. 

27 —  The  same  gods  which  protect  the 
suckling  babe  and  drunk  protect- 
eth  the  auto  beginner. 

28 —  So  we  back  to  the  up  bank  of  the 
grade,  and  John  Spark-Jones 
placeth  his  foot  on  the  brake  and 
setteth  the  emergency. 

29 —  Then  doth  John  Spark-Jones  get 
out  to  crank  me,  hut  my  crank 
turned  not,  for  my  gear  is  in 
high. 

30 —  Spake  Maude  Spark-Jones:  "Here, 
Mr.  Jones,  we  stay,  for  the  in- 
structions cover  not  this  emer- 
gency, and  I  trust  not  thine  in- 
genuity." 

31 —  Therefore  we  stayed. 


32 —  Presently  an  auto  cometh  along 
with  a  seasoned  driver,  who  extri- 
cateth  me  from  mine  dilemma 
and  driveth  me  to  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

33 —  And  he  leaveth  me  with  a  proper 
instruction  to  descend  the  grade 
on  compression,  using  emergency 
and  foot  brakes  at  need. 

34 —  But  John  Spark-Jones  needeth 
the  brakes,  for  he  dareth  not  re- 
move his  hands  from  the  wheel 
to  throw  out  the  switch. 

35 —  And  Maude  would  not,  for  per- 
chance she  get  an  electric  shock. 

36 —  Again  were  the  gods  propitious, 
so  we  arrived  at  the  foot  in  safe- 
ty, but  my  brakes  smoked  in  their 
heat. 

37 —  Which  causeth  the  spark  in  the 
Jones  to  tingle  in  unbecoming 
fright. 

38 —  And  they  searched  the  book  of  in- 
structions for  the  remedy  and 
find  nothing,  except  in  so  far  that 
it  suggesteth  in  removing  a  tire, 
the  wheel  shall  be  first  jacked. 

39 —  Therefore  he  jacketh  up  the  rear 
wheel  and  awaiteth  developments, 
which  develop  not,  for  the  wheel 
turneth  stiffly  at  his  turning. 

40 —  So  she  suggesteth  he  cranketh 
the  engine,  which  he  doth. 

41 —  And  he  followeth  the  modus 
operandi  of  instructions  at  her 
bidding. 

42 —  But  I  move  not,  so  they  get  out 
and  she  ordereth  him  to  crawl 
under  me  in  search  of  the  trouble. 

43 —  Yet  he  findeth  none,  except  he 
seeth  the  jack  under  mine  axle, 
and  he  saith: 

41 — "Truly  am  I  fortunate  in  thee, 
my  wife,  for  had  we  started  we 
had  lost  one  jack." 

45 — And  he  placeth  the  jack  in  the 
box  whilst  they  discuss  tbeir  per- 
plexity. 

4G — Then  she  saith:  "Try  it  again,  for 
peradventure  we  omitted  some 
important  instruction." 

47 —  So  he  starteth  me  again,  and  I 
move  forward  as  directed. 

48 —  In  silence  they  sat  some  minutes, 
then  she  saith:  "John  Spark- 
Jones,  I  wonder  what  ailed  the 
fool  thing." 

49 —  .And  he  answered:  "How  in  hell 
should  I  guess  its  eccentricities." 
Selah! 

THE  INDIGNANT  FARMER. 

"I'm  just  as  mad  as  I  can  be!" 

An  angry  farmer  said; 
"Those  early  strawberries  of  mine 

Desire  a  folding  bed! 

"And  my  potatoes  have  declined 

To  ripen  underground. 
Unless,  to  keep  dust  from  their  eyes. 

Smoked  goggles  I  have  found! 

"The    cabbage-heads,    among  them 

selves, 

Indulge  in  secret  chats; 
But  I  have  overheard  them,  and 

They  vow  they'll  have  straw  hats! 

"Such  foolishness  I  can  not  stand; 

And  now — just  as  I  feared — 
Each  single  stalk  of  wheat  demands 

A  barber  for  its  beard! 

"The  squashes,  too,  are  getting  proud; 

It  almost  makes  me  smile; 
They  want  the  very  finest  neckwear. 

Of  the  very  latest  style! 

"But  now  the  very  limit's  reached! 

I  learn,  with  stifled  groan — ■ 
Each  ear  of  corn  insists  upon 

A  private  telephone!" 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  "Harper's." 


The    Drovers    Telegram  publishes 
this  bit  of  agricultural  poetry; 
The  army  worm  is  not  afraid 

And  into  danger  scoots; 
In  battle  line  it  is  arrayed 
Where  vegetation  shoots. 


■WHY  ARE  WE  AFRAID? 

Why  are  we  afraid?  What  are  we 
afraid  of?  We  all  have  something 
we  are  afraid  of.  What  it  is  depends 
on  the  individual.  Some  people  are 
afraid  of  the  dark;  others  are  not. 
Women  are  afraid  of  mice;  men  are 
mot.  Some  children  are  afraid  o8 
dogs;  others  are  not.  Some  babies 
are  afraid  of  strangers;  others  are 
not.  Some  people  are  afraid  of  bur- 
glars; others  are  not.  Some  are 
afraid  to  stay  alone  in  a  house.  Since 
some  people  fear  things  that  others 
do  not,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  cause  of  the  fear  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  person.  If  the  fear 
arose  out  of  the  object  then  all  peo- 
ple would  be  afraid  of  it. 

What  we  are  afraid  of  depends  on 
us.  We  can  make  ourselves  afraid 
of  anything  we  want  to,  be  it  the 
fear  of  being  poisoned  or  of  being 
laughed  at.  And  since  we  can  make 
ourselves  afraid  of  anything  we  can 
cure  ourselves  of  any  of  our  fears, 
our  fear  of  the  dark,  our  fear  of 
staying  alone  or  any  of  the  others. 

Our  fears  generally  start  from 
some  past  experience,  to  ourselves 
or  to  our  friends.  .A  friend  may  have 
been  killed  on  a  railroad  train,  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  accident  may 
always  make  us  uncomfortable  when 
we  travel.  A  relative  may  have  been 
poisoned,  and  we  can  think  about  it 
until  we  are  afraid  of  being  poisoned. 
Alone,  late  at  night  we  read  of  a 
murder  in  the  paper,  and  instantly 
we  begin  to  interpret  every  sound 
as  the  stealthy  approach  of  an  as- 
sassin. Stories  of  goblins  told  to 
children  to  keep  them  quiet  may  fill 
them  ■with  a  dread  of  the  dark  that 
will  persist  after  they  have  become 
men.  And  yet,  if  we  stop  to  con- 
sider it,  we  will  find  most  of  our 
fears  are  groundless.  We  can  cure 
ourselves  of  them  by  banishing  all 
thoughts  of  them  from  our  minds 
and  thinking  of  something  else. 

The  fact  remains,  we  are  afraid  of 
what  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  afraid  of. 


BUBBLES 

Bubbles  big  and  bubbles  bright. 
Drifting  in  the  pale  sunlight. 
Did  you  come  from  fairy  lands. 
Were  you  made  by  elfin  hands? 
Did  they  find  you  in  the  sky. 
When  some  rainbow  drifted  by? 
You  were  prisoners  in  this  pipe 
Till  I  blew  with  all  my  might; 
At  my  magic  out  you  came 
Just  as  if  I'd   called  your  name: — 
"Bubbles!" 


It  takes  a  wise  woman  to  conceal 
her  rage. 


To  prove  to  you  that  it  costs  lesa 
money,  tctkes  less  time,  makes  better 
food,  to  cook  in 

"Wear-Ever" 

ALUMINUM  UTENSILS 

We  wish  to  send  this  one-quart  atewpan 
for  only  ten  2-cent  stamps. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  women 
have  tested  "Wear-Ever"  ware  in  this  way. 

**Wear-Ever"  utensiU  save  fuel  because 
they  get  hot  quickly  and  stay  hot  longer  than 
any  ffther  kitchen  ware. 

They  save  work  because  in  them  your  food 
bakes  without  turning  the  pan»  boils  without 
stirring,  roasts  without  basting. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Send  for  booklet,  **The  *Wear-Ever'  Kitchen" 
(free)  which  tells  you  how  io  improve  your  cook- 
ing and  cut  down  expense 


^I^AISIXFH*  ^  demonstrate  and  selt  "Wear- 

Vf  All  I  Cii/»    Ever"  Specialties.     Only  those  who 
-   —   can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  rtensU  Co. 

Uept.OS,  New  Kensington.  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  OntArlo 
Send  prepaid  i-qt.  "Wear-Ever"  Stewpan.     Enclosed  is 
20C.  In  stamps — money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 


Name,... 
Address 


Itio  modem 
stove  for 
ihe  farm 


"0- 

Iff      FOR  BEST      11  "'"^^ 
17         RESULTS        1  ^ 
M    USE  PEARL  GO.  U 

A  good  oil  stove  cooks  just  as  well  as  a 
wood  or  coal  range — and  does  it  quicker  and 
cheaper.  It  saves  your  time  and  strength — for 
there's  no  wood,  coal  or  ashes  to  lug.  The 

.   New  Per/eciioit 

Olt  COOK  STOVE 

burns  kerosene — the  clean,  cheap,  easily-handled 
fuel.  Its  blue  flame  gives  an  intense  heat  and 
you  can  regulate  it  to  any  degree  you  want — 
just  like  a  gas  range.  It  doesn't  smoke — nor 
taint  the  food.  An  ideal  summer  stove  because 
it  doesn't  over-heat  the  kitchen.  Many  use  it 
the  year  'round.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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Two  Birds  With  One  Stone 


-By  Aldis  Dunbar,  in  Mothers'  Magazine- 


The  other  children  had  no  difficulty 
in  memorizing  the  multiplication  table 
with  matter-of-fact  certainty.  But 
when  it  came  Lassie's  turn  to  master 
those  "firm  foundations,"  on  which 
must  be  built  the  after  structure  of 
"  'rithmetic,"  she  seemed  to  come  to  a 
sudden  standstill  before  the  seven 
table.  "Six  times"  gave  her  but  little 
trouble;  yet  neither  school  penalties 
nor  the  various  inducements  offered 
her  at  home  proved  forceful  enough 
to  carry  her  beyond  that  point. 

"And  I  don't  even  dare  to  think 
about  'eight  times,'  "  she  declared, 
hopelessly. 

'"But,  Lassie-love,"  I  told  her,  "if 
you've  learned  up  through  the  six 
table,  by  heart,  you  already  know  half 
of  the  sevens.  Don't  you  see — 'five 
times  seven'  is  just  'seven  times  five,' 
turned  around?" 

"It  isn't  when  I  stand  up  in  frBnt  of 
the  class  and  try  to  say  them,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  sob.  "I  get  all- 
twisted.  I  wish  there  wasn't  any  'rith- 
metic. J'd  ever  so  much  rather  learn 
to  do  hemstitching  and  outline,  and 
how  to  knit  those  lovely  silk  ties  like 
big  sister.  It  only  takes  two  knitting 
needles.  Munisy,  please  show  me 
how  to  knit  on  two  knitting  needles. 
I'm  sure  I  can." 

It  was  so.  Lassie  was  a  born 
needle  woman  and  a  little  housewife 
of  the  dear,  old-fashioned  sort.  Hem- 
ming crash  towels— the  "chore"  over 
which  I  had  toiled  impatiently  in 
childhood,  even  as  she  labored  at  the 
seven  table — had  no  horrors  for  my 
deft  little  daughter. 

"I  think  you  could  learn,"  I  told 
her.    "Knitting  a  plain  strip  on  two 


needles — they  call  it  garter  stitch — 
would  be  easy,  except  for  one  thing." 

Her  dancing  eyes  questioned  me 
eagerly. 

"It  must  be  done  straight,"  I  went 
on.  "You  can't  put  six  stitches  in  one 
row,  and  eight  in  the  next,  and  then 
seven  in  another,  and  have  it  look 
rght.  It  has  to  be  done  as  evenly  as — 
the  seven  table." 

"But  I  could  do  that,"  she  insisted. 
"I'd  count  every  stitch." 

"Very  well,  little  (laughter.  We'll 
take  tlie  thick  needles  and  heavy  cot- 
ton and  begin  by  casting  on  and  knit- 
ting a  little  strip  seven  stitches  wide. 
You  must  count  the  first  six  stitches 
on  each  row  to  yourself — and  the  last 
one  aloud,  to  me.  Like  this:  'Seven, 
fourteen,  twenty-one,'  and  so  on,  until 
your  reach  eighty-four.  Then  you 
must  begin  over  again.  When  the 
knitting  has  taught  you  the  seven 
table  so  that  you  know  it  perfectly, 
we'll  widen  it  by  one  stitch,  and  learn 
the  eights;  then  widen  for  the  nines, 
tens  and  elevens.  And  on  the  day 
when  you  can  go  to  Miss  Ranney  and 
recite  without  one  mistake  up  to 
'twelve  times  twelve,'  we'll  buy  the 
knitting  silk  for  a  tie  for  you,  and  you 
shall  do  it  all  yourself — from  casting 
on  fifteen  stitches  to  knotting  in  tlie 
fringe  at  the  ends." 

Even  to  Lassie's  adroit  fingers  the 
management  of  the  wooden  needles 
was  an  awkward  affair  at  first,  but 
supper  time  found  her  chanting  num- 
bers steadily.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
she  attacked  "eleven  times"  with  ardor 
—and  in  just  six  days  from  "the  in- 
spiration" the  spool  of  deep  cardinal 
silk  was  bought  and  carried  home  in 
triumph. 


MR.  FIVE  HANDS. 

'Mr.  Five  Hands  is  a  little  ring- 
tailed  monkey  who  lives  at  the  Zoo, 
in  London,  where  he  is  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  children  because  he  is  so 
happy-hearted  and  merry.  His  cage 
is  his  playground,  and  there  he  en 
tertains  by  the  hour  the  crowds  who 
gather  to  watch  his  antics  and  to 
laugh  at  his  funny,  quaint,  old-man- 
nish face  and  his  jolly  ways. 

All  Mr.  Five  Hands'  family  lived  in 
the  jungle.  Indeed,  he  lived  there 
himself  till  he  was  two  years  old,  and 
played  and  chattered  among  the  trees 
with  the  other  monkeys,  leaping  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  mocking  the 
tiger  cat  and  the  boa,  which  were 
unable  to  follow  him. 

There's  little  in  the  way  of  climb- 
ing that  Mr.  Five  Hands  can't  do, 
though  he  isn't  a  very  good  walker. 
And  it's  that  fifth  hand  of  his  that 
makes  him  sucii  a  wonderful  climber. 
It  helps  him  to  keep  his  balance,  and 
he  can  hang  by  it  from  a  limb  and 
swing  back  and  forth  with  all  the 
ease  imaginable.  Of  course,  you  have 
guessed  that  his  hand  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  Mr.  Five  Hands'  long 
tail.  It  winds  about  a  bough  like  a 
supple  finger,  and  is  so  muscular  that 
it  bears  his  weight  with  ease. 

Mr.  Five  Hands  loves  to  be  petted 
and  cuddles  up  in  the  arms  of  his 
keeper  like  a  child.  He  has  a  plain- 
tive little  way  of  chattering,  but 
when  he  takes  a  notion  to  shriek,  it's 
time  to  put  your  fingers  in  your  ears! 
He  is  very  quick  to  learn,  and  his 
keeper  has  taught  him  a  number  of 
tricks  and  trained  him  to  have  nice 
monkey  manners — all  but  table  man- 
ners. Mr.  Five  Hands'  way  of  din- 
ing is  something  to  view  with  pain 
and  sorrow.  He  is  nothing  short  of 
a  glutton,  and  wastes  three  times  as 
much  as  he  eats.  He  is  very  fond 
of  boiled  rice  and  milk,  and  bread 
and  milk,  potatoes,  apples  and  car- 
rots. 

Mr.  Five  Hands  is  clean  and  well 
coated,  and  has,  apparently,  a  great 
aversion  to  untidiness  in  others,  for 
when  he  is  not  playing,  his  favorite 
diversion  is  picking  specks  of  saw- 


dust and  dirt  from  the  coat  of  his 
cage-mate. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Five  Hands 
will  not  always  be  as  amiable  and 
happy  as  he  is  now.  Sad  to  tell,  he 
will  be  very  cross  and  disagreeable 
in  his  old  age.  Perhaps  it  will  ju>t 
mean  that  he  is  homesick  for  the  jun- 
gle. But  it's  difficult,  now,  to  imagine 
him  anyway  but  care-free  and  happy. 

TRAINING  ANOTHER'S  CHILD. 

They  all  sat  'round  in  friendly  chat 
Discussing  mostly  this*  and  that, 
And  a  hat. 

Until  a  neighbor's  wayward  lad 
Was  seen  to  act  in  ways  quite  bad; 
Oh,  'twas  sad! 

One  thought  she  knew  what  must  be 
done 

With  every  child  beneath  the  sun — 
She  had  none. 

And  ere  her  yarn  had  been  auite  spun 
Another's  theories  were  begun — 
She  had  one. 

The  third  was  not  so  sure  she  knew. 
But  thus  and  so  she  thought  she'd 
do — 

She  had  two. 

The  next  one  added,  "Let  me  see, 
Tliese  things  work  out  so  differently." 
She  had  three. 

The  fifth  drew  on  her  wisdom  store 
And  said,  "I'd  have  to  think  it  o'er.  " 
She  had  four. 

And  then  one  sighed.  "I  don't  con- 
trive 

Fi.xed    rules    for    boys,    they're  too 
alive." 

She  had  five. 

"I  know  it  leaves  one  in  a  fix, 
This  straightening  of  crooked  sticks." 
She  had  six. 

And  one  declared,  "There's  no  rule 
given, 

But  do  your  best  and  trust  to  heav'nl" 
She  had  sev'n. 

— Selected. 


Do  You  Want 
a  Set  of  Dishes 

FREE 


Even  if  you  are  supplied  now — you 
should  have  need  of  a  new  set  soon. 
So  write  us  about  this  offer  of  a 


3  6- Piece  Dinner  Set 
Without  Cost 


This  set  has  a  gold  decoration,  and  was 
selected  from  hundreds  submitted.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen 
it  as  the  best  ever  put  on  the  market. 


This  Offer  Is  Made  to 
Women  Readers  of 
Orchard  &  Farm 


Write  for  full  particulars  how  to  get 
the  Set  of  Dishes  Free. 


ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building       San  Francisco 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


The  request  for  suggestions  on 
canning  or  the  preparation  of  fruit 
ii,  the  kitchen  have  brought  out  for 
our  Household  Exchange  this  month 
some  pointers  that  will  be  extremely 
good  for  housewives  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  and  for  com- 
ing years.  To  the  authors  of  the 
first  two  of  these  suggestions  we  sent 
a  spring  balance,  and  for  the  next 
three  a  food  chopper.  For  the  others 
we  gave  either  a  skirt  gauge  or  a 
needle  case,  the  latter  holding  a  large 
assortment  of  needles  of  various  sizes 
and  pins  of  several  kinds.  For  the 
September  suggestions  similar  awards 
will  be  given,  possibly  something  else 
being  substituted  for  the  needle  cases 
and  skirt  gauges. 

We  believe  that  ways  of  selecting 
and  preparing  meat  provide  a  neg- 
lected but  important  topic  for  sug- 
gestions, and  this  will  be  our  topic 
for  September.  Many  housewives 
may  not  know  well  what  cuts  are 
best,  considering  quality  and  price, 
or  of  two  pieces  of  meat  which  shows 
indications  of  being  the  better. 

How  to  know  this  will  be  more 
than  worth  while;  also  any  good 
suggestions  regarding  the  preparation 
of  meat  for  the  table,  or  of  dishes 
into  whose  composition  meat  largely 
enters. 

When  sending  in  these  suggestions 
the  following  rules  must  be  observed: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more 
than  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  sign  name  and 
address  after  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a 
month  may  be  sent  by  one  person, 
and  only  one  award  will  be  given  to 
one  individual  in  a  single  month. 
Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  sug- 
gestion. The  suggestion  itself  is 
enough. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to 
Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

We  wish  to  particularly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  sug- 
gestions within  the  limit  named  for 
length. 

The  suggestions  for  this  month 
follow: 

Cool  Drinks  in  Hot  Weather. 

Grape  Lemonade — Take  one  pint  of 
grape  juice,  juice  of  two  lemons,  one 
small  cup  of  sugar,  one  quart  of 
water.    Keep  on  ice  until  served. 

Raspberry  Shrub — Take  juice  of  one 
quart  of  red  raspberries,  two  lemons, 
one  quart  of  water  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Egg  Lemonade — F.xtract  the  juice  of 
half  as  many  oranges  as  lemons,  add 
sugar  to  taste.  Allow  one  egg,  thor- 
oughly beaten  with  egg  beater,  to 
every  three  glasses.  Add  cracked  ice 
and  water,  mixing  thoroughly  before 
serving.  — MRS.  J.  L.  BEVERS, 
Oleta,  Cal. 

Making  Grape  Juice. 

After  washing  the  grapes,  I  mash 
them  in  a  large  granite  pan,  with 
a  wooden  potato  masher.  I  place  a 
colander  over  a  granite  kettle  and 
drain  the  juice  into  it.  This  juice  I 
strain  again  through  a  muslin  bag, 
and  then  put  it  on  the  stove  to  heat, 
just  getting  it  hot  enough  to  keep, 
but  I  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  After 
skimming  it,  I  pour  it  into  heated 
bottles  through  a  cloth  funnel.  Then 
I  press  the  wet  corks  in  firmly,  tie 
on,  and  dip  in  melted  paraflfine.  Made 
this  way,  the  juice  retains  the  natural 
flavor  of  the  grape,  and  makes  fine 
sherbet.  The  pulp  that  is  left  I  put 
in  a  kettle,  cover  with  water,  boil 
a  few  minutes,  strain  and  bottle,  and 
use  for  mincemeat,  etc. — ELLEN  A. 
CORMACK,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
Left  Over  Fruit  Juices. 

Often  in  canning  fruits  which  re- 
quire  a  syrup  made  for  them,  such  as 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  prunes,  quinces, 


etc.,  there  is  syrup  left  over.  I  have 
seen  ladies  who  consider  themselves 
very  economical  throw  this  away. 
There  are  many  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put.  Put  it  in  the  fruit  jars  and 
seal  it  up  just  like  the  canned  fruit, 
and  it  will  be  ready  when  needed. 
When  making  mincemeat  for  the  win- 
ter any  number  of  different  kinds  of 
juices  may  be  added,  and  it  will  im- 
part a  delicious  flavor  and  also  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  sugar.  The 
juices  are  also  good  to  serve  with 
puddings  and  salads.  The  cherry  or 
strawberry  juice  is  especially  nice 
added  to  lemonade  in  summer,  and, 
giving  it  a  pink  color,  delights  the 
children.  MRS.  L.  C.  LEE,  Aurora, 
Oregon. 

When  Canning  Fruit. 

In  order  to  retain  the  flavor  and 
prevent  molding,  I  find  this  an  ex- 
cellent method:  Have  your  tinner 
make  a  tank,  two  feet  long,  one  foot 
wide  and  one  foot  high.  This  holds 
eighteen  Mason  quart  jars.  A  frame 
made  of  laths  prevents  the  jars  from 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Put 
the  uncooked  fruit  in  jars  and  press 
solid,  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water  to  each  jar  and  as  much 
sugar  as  desired.  Place  jars  in  tank 
and  fill  it  half  full  of  cold  water. 
Place  lids  loosely  on  jars  and  bring 
water  to  the  boiling  point,  continuing 
to  boil  until  the  fruit  is  clear  and 
well  cooked.  When  the  fruit  is  done, 
lift  the  jars  from  the  tank,  wipe  dry, 
then  put  on  the  rubbers  and  seal. — • 
MRS.  ALFRED  L.  BATY,  Ccdar- 
ville,  Cal. 

Quince  and  Apple  Preserves. 

Wipe  the  quinces  clean,  pare,  core 
and  cut  in  quarters  or  finer;  boil  the 
skins  and  cores  in  considerable  water 
till  soft,  strain  off  the  water,  put  in 
the  quinces,  boil  till  tender,  skim  out 
and  put  a  third  or  more  apples  that 
have  been  pared  and  cored  in  the 
juice  till  they  are  tender,  but  not 
mushy.  Add  quince  and  sugar  to 
taste.  Let  simmer  altogether  till 
pink,  then  can— MRS.  FRANK 
MORIN,  Hcaldsburg. 

Rubber  Preservative. 

After  using  old  jar  rubbers,  put 

them  in  hot  water,  then  dry  them 
well  and  have  ready  the  white  of  an 
egg  in  a  saucer.  .  Dip  the  rulaber  in 
the  egg  and  put  iit  on  the  jar.  Rub- 
bers treated  in  this  way  are  as  safe 
as  new  ones  and  less  expensive. — 
MRS.  A.  SCHUENEMANN,  Peanut, 
California. 

TO  Renew  Jar  Rubbers. 

If  fruit  jar  rubbers  are  treated  by 
the  following  method  they  are  as 
good  or  better  than  new  ones,  and 
can  be  used  many  times:  Wash  thor- 
oughly when  removed  from  the  jars 
and  hang  in  a  dry  place.  When  a 
quantity  have  accumulated,  dip  each 
in  melted  paraffine,  dry  over  night, 
and  pack  in  a  box  until  needed;  use 
two  on  each  jar  of  fruit,  and  you  will 
not  lose  a  jar.— MRS.  STELLA 
HAGGARD,  Ocidental,  Cal. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Peel  nice,  large  oranges  and  cut 
the  peel  into  shreds,  pour  on  cold 
water  and  simmer  until  soft,  changing 
the  water  every  few  minutes.  This 
removes  the  bitter  taste.  Then  shred 
the  pulp  and  add  with  the  juice  to 
rind.  Put  equal  parts  granulated 
sugar,  and  simmer  till  clear.  This 
is  like  the  best  imported  marmalade. 
—MRS.  F.  SWANSON,  Fallon,  Cal. 

Raspberry  Canning. 

When  canning  raspberries  on  the 
farm,  try  picking  them  in  the  jars, 
jarring  down  slightly,  then  fill  jars 
with  a  syrup  made  from  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
water  and  cook  a  half  hour  in  steam 
cooker.    Next  winter  these  will  taste 


as  though  just  picked  from  the 
bushes.  When  making  apricot  mar- 
malade, add  one  pint  of  grated  pine- 
apple to  one-half  gallon  of  apricot 
pulp  and  note  the  improvement  in 
flavor.  Be  sure  to  bottle  juice  of 
Logan  and  raspberries  this  summer 
for  use  in  fruit  blanc  mange,  sher- 
bets, fruit  punch,  etc.,  next  winter. — 
MRS.  F.  E.  SCHROEDER,  Alton, 
California. 

Several  Canning  Hints. 

One  likes  to  have  a  variety  of  fruit, 
so  if  you  have  only  a  few  kinds,  put 
it  up  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  put 
up  a  few  jars  each  day  in  fruit  season. 
,  Put  rubber  on  jar  before  jar  is  filled 
and  never  wipe  juice  off  rubber,  screw 
down  lid  and  turn  jar  upside  down 
until  cool,  and  if  there  is  a  leak,  it 
will  soon  be  detected;  and  never  try 
to  tighten  lid  after  fruit  cools,  as 
it  breaks  the  seal.  When  preserving 
cherries  and  you  have  no  regular 
seeder,  an  ordinary  hairpin  makes  a 
'  good  one.  Insert  closed  end  of  hair- 
pin at  stem  end  of  cherry  and  draw 
out  pit.  For  hulling  strawberries, 
use  the  little  tongs  that  come  in 
candy  boxes.  Fill  your  jars  full  of 
grapes  and  pour  over  them  a  boiling 
syrup.  They  will  remain  firm. — MRS. 
EMMA  SMITH,  MillviUe,  Cal. 

Brandied  Peaches  Without  Brandy. 

Take  thoroughly  ripe  cling  peaches, 
peel,  fill  half  gallon  fruit  jars  to  about 
an  inch  from  the  top,  pack  to  the  top 
with  white  sugar,  shake  well  so  that 
the  sugar  will  fill  all  space  in  the 
jar,  screw  the  tops  on  tigh:,  then  put 
the  jars  about  two  feet  deep  in  the 
ground,  packing  the  dirt  well  over 
them.  Let  them  stay  there  six 
months  and  when  taken  up  you  will 
have  the  same  delicious  brandy 
peaches  without  having  put  a  drop 
of  brandy  in  them.  I  have  tried  this 
and  know  it  will  be  a  success  if  direc- 
tions are  followed.  The  peaches  are 
good  and  the  brandy  clear. — MRS. 
THOMAS  LEWIS,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
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And  We  Ship  You 
^  This  Superb 
C  ROCKER 


Only  75c  dovra  and  then  50c  per  month  and 
we  ship  you  this  magnificent  rocker — $4.05  in 
all  for  this  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  to-day.  You  can  see  for  your- 
sttf  what  an  elegant  rocker  this  is.  It  is  made 
of  ligli-giade  solid  oak.  profusely  caned.  A 
l;iiKe,  roomy,  comfortable,  well  made  Kockcr, 
with  high,  wide  hack,  fully  tufted  and  but- 
toned. Upholstered  with  high-grade  black  Bos^ 
Ion  leather  Seat  is  made  over  full  steel  springs, 
lias  hcantiful  ruffled  edge.  Order  No.  OF.'ioOl. 
This  Uocher  is  only  one  of  our  special  bargains. 

MOXTHLY  PAYMEXTS 
The  great  house  of  M.  Friedman  &  Co. 

witli  a  proud  quarter-century  record,  indorsed 
by  the  greatest  bank,  will  trust  you  and  allow 
vou  to  buy  any  article  on  easiest  monthly  pay- 
ments. If  you  want  anything  in  rockers,  chairs*, 
bedsteads,  cai-pets.  rugs,  curtains,  refrigerators, 
imckery.  silverware,  baby  carringes,  go-carts, 
stoves,  ranges,  or  any  other  article  of  house- 
finnishing,  don't  fail  to  get  our  sensational  easy 

New  Big 

Money-Saving  Catalog 

Don't  wait  a  minute  before  sending  for  our 
gieat  bargain  catalog,  Bargaiua  which  are  posi- 
tively astounding. 

Write  To-Day— Don't  Wait 

Rend  a  postal  or  letter— hut  send  right  now. 
.Tiist  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  letter 
and  we  will  mail  free  and  postpaid  our  catalog. 
M.  FRIEDMAX  &  CO., 
2G1  Post  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FREE 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 
Main  Office,  Post  st.  and  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Way  to  Keep  Milk  and  Butter 
Fresh— Pure — Sweet  Without  Ice 

The  "Desert'^   Milk  and 
Butter  Cooler 

An  economical,  sanitary  and 
handy  metliod  of  keeping  Milk 
and  Butter  at  a  cool  temperature 
without  a  refrigerator.  Made  of 
heavy  Flax  Fabric  (special 
weave),  acting  as  a  water  jacket, 
the  outside  surface  is  kept  moist 
from  the  water  within,  and  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  causes 
sufRcient  evaporation  to  keep  the 
water  COT^D.  The  same  principle 
makes  the  water  cold  In  the 
water  bag. 

Will  accommodate  either  a  quart 
or  a  pint  (standard  milk  bottle) 
or  one  2-lh.  s<iuare  of  Butter 
(with  extra  part). 

By    Purer!     I'oHf — poHtnge  paid. 

Milk  Cuolrr,  91.00; 
With  extra  part  for  Butter,  $1.25. 
W.  A.  PI-UMMKR  MFO.  CO., 
Its  Wnnted.  37  Front   St..   San  Frnin'lweo. 


A  COOL  DRINK  ON 
A  HOT  DAY 


1  srnl   sa    2V2  Kal.-»1.25 

SVz  Kal.-$1.«0    5  gal.— fZ.OO 

WITH  FAUCET 

SVz  g;al.-«2.00    5  KUl  »2.50 

Sold    hy    leading  dealers. 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
YOU  SHOULD  READ  THEM  FOR  PROFIT. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


yo.  4034 — Infanta'  Bib  and  Handker- 
chief. One  size.  Any  one  bib  requires 
%  yard  27-inch  material.  Handkerchief 
requires  %  yard  27-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11735.  Trans- 
fer pattern,  lo  cents. 

Xo.  5793 — Ladies*  and  ^lifmeH'  Vests, 
Belt  and  Girdle.  Vest  A  having  two 
styles  of  collars  and  may  be  made  with 
or  without  pocket  laps.  Girdle  may  be 
made  with  attached  side-plaited  section 
or  with  vest  tabs.  Sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  Medium  size  requires  for 
vest  A,  Zk  yard  material;  vest  B,  % 
yard;  girdle  C,  %  yard,  and  belt  D,  % 
yard;  all  36  inches  wide.  Vest  A  re- 
quires %  yard  27-inch  lining.  If  made 
without  side-plaited  .section  girde  C  re- 
quires %  yard  36-inch  material,  and  if 
made  with  tabs,  yard  36-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price.  10  cents. 

No.  532.' — Ladies'  Four-Piece  Skirt. 
High  waistline.  Closing  to  left  of  cen- 
ter-front under  plait.  Lower  front  part 
of  skirt  may  be  made  straight  or 
rounded.  Width  around  lower  edge 
about  1%  vards.  Sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  and  31  waist.  Entire  costume  in 
medium  size  requires  i^g  yards  41-inch 
material,  with  1  yard  27-ioch  material 
for  girdle,  %  yard  27-inch  contrasting 
material  for  collar  and  Vi  yard  18-inch 
tucking  for  shield.    Price,  15  cents. 

Xo.  5330 — Two  -  Piece  Maternity 
Skirt.  With  slightly  raised  waistline. 
Width  around  lower  edge  about  1 '/4 
yards.  Sizes  21,  22,  24,  26.  28,  30,  32  and 
34  waist.  Size  26  requires  2%  yards  54- 
inch  material  if  back  gore  be  cut  on  a 
fold,  or  2%  yards  44-inch  if  made  with 
seam  at  center-back.     Price,   15  cents. 

>o.  3211 — Boy's  Suit.  Blouse  slipped 
on  over  head,  having  adjustable  shield: 
also  knickerbocker  or  knee  trousers 
with  front  or  side  closing.  Sizes  3,  4,  6, 


8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  54-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4<I44 — Boys'  Knickerbocker  Trou- 
sers. Gathered  into  a  band  at  lower 
edge  and  having  a  fly  closing.  Sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires yard  54-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 

>'o.  4497 — Men's  .Nei^Ileee  Shirt.  With 

coat  closing  or  to  be  slipped  on  over 
the  head.  May  be  made  with  plain  or 
turn-back  cuffs  or  wristbands.  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48  and  50  chest, 
corresponding  with  14  1,2,  15.  15  Ms.  16, 
16%,  17,  171.4  and  18  neck.  Size  40  re- 
quires SVi  yards  36-inch  material.  Price. 
15  cents. 

\o.  .%743 — Ladles'     I.ounginK;  Robe. 

Body  and  sleeves  in  one,  adjustable 
shield,  high  waistline  and  attached 
two-piece  skirt.  Wiath  around  lower 
edge  about  2  yards.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  5H 
yards  36-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  No.  11398,  scallop 
No.  11854;  transfer  patterns.  10  cents 
each. 

>o.  .W37 — Ladles'  Shirt  Waist.  With- 
out lining.  Having  long  or  short  one- 
piece  sleeves  and  adjustable  shield, 
v.ith  high  or  round  neck.  Sizes  32,  34, 
36.  .18.  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards  36- 
inch  material,  2%  yards  44-inch  mate- 
rial, or  3%  yards  27-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

!Vo,  .■5757 — Girls'  l,one-Waisted  Dresn. 
Without  lining.  Having  long  bishop 
sleeves  perforated  for  short  sleeves, 
or  having  short  puff  sleeves.  Adjust- 
able shield  and  attached  four-piece 
skirt  with  inverted  plait  at  ■  center- 
back  and  a  three-piece  tunic.  Sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires 
2*4  yards  44 -inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 


Address  all  pattern  orders  to  Household  Department,  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
Hearst  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DILL  PICKLE  RECIPE. 

"Will  you  please  gi^e  me  recipe  for 
makinj;  dill  pickles  from  ereen  cu- 
cumbers, also  tell  what  temperature 
to  store  In  after  putting  in  kegs — M. 
li.,  Yerlngton,  >ev. 

The  following  instructions  regard- 
ing the  making  of  dill  pickles  have 
been  given  us  by  a  lady  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject: 

Make  a  boiling  hot  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  a  potato.  Pour  on 
cucumbers  while  hot,  weigh  down 
and  let  stand  for  24  hours.  Then  drain 
off  brine,  pour  boiling  fresh  water  on 
cucumbers  and  let  stand  another  24 
hours.  Then  put  in  the  following- 
seasoning  to  suit  taste:  Sliced  onions. 


dill,  mustard  seed  and  a  little  vine- 
gar. Pack  tightly  in  jars.  Keep  in 
a  cool  place. 


After  using  moth  balls,  turpentine, 
etc.,  which  give  such  an  unpleasant 
odor,  I  was  persuaded  to  use  whole 
cloves  and  for  the  past  two  years  I 
have  found  that  moths  will  not  stay 
where  there  are  cloves.  I  put  them 
in  the  bottom  of  trunks,  chests,  etc.,  in 
the  folds  of  blankets,  pockets  of  coats, 
in  fact  all  through  different  garments. 
The  cloves  can  be  easily  shaken  out 
when  the  garments  are  needed  and 
the  odor  is  quite  agreeable. — MRS. 
STELLA  HAGGARD,  Occidental. 
Cal. 


California 


AND  PACIFIC  COAST 

Nature's 
Exposition 

AND  ALL-THE-YEAR  VACATION  GROUND 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 
Shasta  Resorts 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay  Points 

Paso  Robles,  Santa  Barbara  and  Coast  Country 

Los  Angeles  and  its  Beaches 

Pasadena,  Riverside  and  Redlands 

Byron,  Paraiso  and  Gilroy  Hot  Springs 

San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys 

Lake  County  Resorts  and  Springs 

Lake  Tahoe  Region 

Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 

Kings  and  Kern  River  Canyons 

Santa  Cruz,  Mountains  and  Big  Trees 

Sacramento  Valley 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Bay  Region 
Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

For  Fares,  Train  Service  and  Descriptive  Booklets  Ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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Some  Simple  Home  Remedies 

 Contributed  by  Our  Readers  


The  July   issue  of  "Orchard  and 
nil"  contained  a  number  of  simple 
nie   remedies   contributed   by  our 
ilers  for  the  Household  Exchange, 
many  came  in  that  it  was  out 
the  question  to  utilize  all  in  one 
iic,  so  we  give  below  a  number 
,    the   suggestions   along   this  line 
hat  were  left  over.    To  the  contrib- 
itors  of  these  we  are  mailing  some 
mall  article  which  we  feel  will  be 
iseful  around  the  home. 

Incidentally  we  might  state  that 
leople  evidently  are  more  interested 
n  their  ailments  than  any  dozen 
)ther  subjects  that  might  be  named. 
A'e  have  dozens  of  suggestions  on 
Kind  yet  and  the  task  to  sort  them 
roo  great;  we  can  only  pick  out 
i)unch  of  them  to  use  now  and 
Ixpect  to  use  others  later  on. 
I  To  Keep  Lemons 

warm  weather  lemons  get  very 
1(1  and  dry  or  spoil.    This  can  be 
liievented  by  placing  them  in  a  fruit 
|ar  or  earthen  crock  and  filling  with 
afer.     Change  the  water  according 
the  weatlier;   if  the  days  are  cool 
cry  two  days  will  do.    I  have  used 
his  method  for  more  than  two  years 
ind  have  never  had  any  lemons  spoil. 
'n  fact,  they  are  as  fresh  three  or 
bur  weeks  old  as  the  day  they  were 
)ought.— MRS.    G.    A.    ENOS,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Potatoes  for  Burns 
I  was  badly  burned  and  while  my 
laughter  was  going  to  the  drug  store 
I  neighbor  put  raw  mashed  potatoes 
ill  over  my  face  and  hands.  It  took 
5ut  all  the  fire  and  the  pain  soon 
:eased.  The  potatoes  turned  black 
ind  a  fresh  supply  was  ready  and  put 
)n.  I  did  not  use  the  medicine  from 
he  drug  store  and  my  face  and  hands 
lever  blistered,  but  kept  red  a  day 
)r  two  and  then  became  natural. — 
MRS.  EDITH  HAYNER,  Portland, 
Dre. 

Cure  for  Poison  Oak 

Mix  one  tablesponful  of  liquid  ani- 
nonia  and  one  tablespoonful  of  salt 
n  one  quart  of  warm  water  and  bathe 
:horoughly  all  parts  that  have  been 
n  contact  with  the  poison. 

The  above  formula  will  also  cure 
)ld  sores  and  cause  them  to  heal, 
;ven  when  proud  flesh  appears.  Have 
ivater  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  and 
lold  sore  in  it  for  at  least  ten  min- 
ites,  then  dress  with  any  good  salve. 
-MRS.  C.  M.  HOWARD,  Otay,  Cal. 

Appendicitis  Cure. 

For  appendicitis  take  pure  olive  oil 
in  wine  glass  doses  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  with  hot  applications 
Dver  the  pain.  I  knew  this  alone  to 
:ure  a  very  severe  case,  and  it  will 
:ure  any  ordinary  light  case.  It  is 
ilso  splendid  for  gall  stones. — MRS. 
F.  SWANSON,  Fallon,  Cal. 

Ginger  for  Tired  Nerves  . 
The  best  thing  I  have  ever  tried 
[or  unstrung  nerves  and  sleeplessness 
is  a  drink  of  hot  ginger  tea  just  be- 
fore retiring.  This  draws  the  surplus 
Mood  from  the  brain  and  quiets  the 
1  ves.  Take  about  one-fourth  tea- 
i  oon  of  ginger  in  a  cup  and  pour 
an  hot  water.  Put  in  enough  sugar 
to  make  it  palatable,  and  drink  it 
hot.— MRS.  F.  SWANSON,  Fallon, 
Cal 

Corns  and  Callouses 

Almost  instant  relief  for  tired  feet 
or  for  corns  or  callouses  is  obtained 
by  rubbing  them  freely  with  a  cake 
of  moistened  soap.  An  application 
before  beginning  a  long  walk  or  a 
iay's  work  will  wonderfully  lessen  fa- 
tigue.—MRS.  T.  J.  SMITH,  Escon- 
Jido,  Cal. 

Cough  Cure 

Take  two  or  three  large  white  tur- 
nips, wash  clean,  do  not  peel,  cut  in 
slices  about  one-half  inch  thick,  put 
'n  a  dish  and  pour  over  them  two 


teacups  of  brown  sugar.  Let  stand 
till  it  forms  a  syrup  and  give  it  real 
often  until  cough  stops.  This  is  ex- 
cellent for  children  to  take.  Onions 
prepared  as  above  are  good  also. — 
MRS.  L.  W.  OCKEN,  Ceres,  Cal. 
To  Remove  a  Splinter 

Heat  the  point  of  a  needle  red  hot; 
when  cold  pick  out  the  splinter  with 
it.  Wash  the  wound  thoroughly  with 
warm  water  and  drop  a  little  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  on  the  place.  There  will 
be  no  danger  of  blood  poisoning. — 
MRS.  C.  R.  FIELD,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Coughs  and  Colds 

Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  one 
tablespoonful  of  black  pepper  and 
enough  turpentine  to  make  moist. 
Rub  on  chest  and  throat  when  re- 
tiring. This  keeps  one  from  coughing 
and  drives  out  the  soreness  of  the 
lungs.— MRS.  IDA  COUNTS,  Gold- 
son,  Ore. 

Cough  Remedy 

The  best  cough  remedy  I  have  ever 
used  is  made  by  using  one  handful 
of  mullin  leaves,  the  same  of  hoar- 
hound  and  about  a  quart  of  water. 
Let  this  boil  well,  strain,  add  a  cup 
of  sugar  or  molasses.  Take  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  a  day.  This  will 
stop  the  worst  cough  or  cold. — S. 
GAUSTAD,   Cedarville,  Cal. 

Inflammation  of  Bowels. 

Take  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and 
put  in  a  granite  pie  plate,  place  on 
stove  where  it  is  just  warm,  pour  in 
enough  camphor  to  make  a  paste, 
similar  to  any  poultice  (but  do  not 
boil,  just  warm).  Place  between  two 
thicknesses  of  old  cloth  and  apply 
next  to  the  skin.  I  and  a  number  of 
my  friends  have  tried  this,  especially 
on  children,  and  it  never  fails.- — MRS. 
J.  M.  SHIPLEY,  Sheridan,  Ore. 
Old  Remedy  for  Biliousness 

When  the  mouth  tastes  bad,  the 
tongue  is  coated  and  the  appetite 
flags,  it  is  the  best  possible  evidence 
that  too  much  food  has  been  taken, 
and  if  one  would  avoid  biliousness, 
let  him  fast  for  one  or  two  meals, 
thus  allowing  nature  to  rally  and  the 
accumulated  food  to  pass  off  and  re- 
lieve the  system.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  this  is  all  that  will  have  to  be 
done  to  save  a  spell  of  sickness  and 
cheat  the  doctor.— MRS.  STELLA 
HAGGARD,  Occidental,  Cal. 
Carrot  Salve  for  Burns 

Take  leaf  lard  and  try  out.  Grate 
red  carrots,  skin  and  all.  Squeeze 
cracklings  out  of  lard,  add  the  car- 
rots and  fry  to  a  good  brown.  Strain 
through  cheesecloth,  to  remove  car- 
rots, then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
light  brown  sugar  and  heat  till  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Put  in  vaseline  bottle 
or  any  covered  receptacle. — MRS.  C. 
U.  BONES,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Cure  for  Burns 

Wrap  the  burn  instantly  in  coal  oil 
and  keep  it  in  the  coal  oil  till  it  miits 
smarting  and  commences  to  smart 
again.  Then  wrap  it  in  oil  from  one 
to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the 
burn.  I  know  this  is  good,  as  I  had 
hot  lard  spilt  over  my  hand  and  it 
made  me  so  sick  I  could  not  help 
care  for  the  burn  and  they  took  my 
hand,  fi.xed  it  as  described  and  it  did 
not  even  blister,  though  it  was  ten- 
der for  two  days.— MRS.  THOMAS 
J.  REUCK,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Aid  for  Sprains. 

First  bathe  the  affected  joint  in  hot 
water,  adding  more  as  the  water 
cools.  Use  the  hot  bath  at  least  20 
minutes  and  then  plunge  into  a  cold 
bath  for  five  minutes.  Use  the  fol- 
lowing liniment  freely:  One  cup 
strong  vinegar,  one-half  cup  turpen- 
tine, one  egg  beaten  to  a  froth,  two 
tablespoons  salt;  put  all  in  a  bottle 
and  shake  well  and  use.  Then  ban- 
dage with  two-inch  bandage  torn 
from  old  white  muslin.    Repeat  bath 


and  liniment  as  it  becomes  painful. 
I  have  used  this  in  severe  cases  when 
far  from  a  doctor.— MRS.  EUGENIE 
LINSVILLE,  Butte  City,  Cal. 
Well  Kept  Hands 

Two  bottles  should  be  kept  in  a 
handy  place  in  the  kitchen,  one  con- 
taining five  parts  of  lemon  juice  to 
one  of  alcohol,  the  other  containing 
one-fourth  ounce  of  tragacanth  added 
to  a  pint  of  rain  water  and  left  stand- 
ing three  days;  then  add  one  ounce 
each  of  alcohol,  glycerine  and  witch 
hazel,  also  a  little  good  perfume. 

After  washing  dishes,  preparing 
vegetables,  or  doing  any  of  the  rough 
kitchen  work,  apply  a  little  of  the 
lemon  juice,  then  the  other  lotion, 
and  in  a  moment  the  hands  are  dry, 
soft  and  smooth.  All  stains  disappear 
quickly  and  the  nails  are  cleaned 
easily.  This  process  repeated  a  few 
times  a  day  will  repay  any  house- 
keeper for  the  slight  trouble.  The 
expense  of  this  preparation  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  —  NO  NAME 
GIVEN. 

Vermin  Preventive 

There  are  not  many  people  who 
know  that  if  oil  of  cedar  is  dropped 
in  dark  closets  and  boxes  where 
blankets  and  the  family  clothes  are 
kept,  and  on  the  edges  of  mattresses, 
neither  fleas,  moths  nor  bedburg  will 
be  found  there.    The  cost  is  ten  cents 


an  ounce,  and  the  smell  is  pleasant. — 
MRS.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Hayward,  Cal. 

Preventive  for  Croup 

Four  children,  with  an  inherited 
strong  tendency  to  croup,  were  raised 
in  a  cold,  wet  climate  without  a  single 
case  of  the  real  disease,  by  the  use 
of  this  preventive: 

Whenever  a  child  showed  hoarse- 
ness and  a  croupy  tendency,  the  feet 
were  soaked  in  water  as  warm  as 
could  be  endured.  Then  a  cloth  wet 
in  cold  water  was  wrapped  about  the 
neck  and  a  dry  flannel  placed  over 
it.  In  a  very  few  moments  the  inner 
cloth  would  be  hot  and  almost  dry. 
It  was  then  removed,  wet  again,  and 
replaced.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
little  sufferer  would  be  relieved,  and 
would  be  slumbering  peacefully.  Hot 
water  packs  may  be  used  if  one  fears 
the  cold,  and  some  say  they  are  quite 
as  effective,  but  I  never  tried  them. — . 
MRS.  MARY  Al'CRAE  CULTER, 
El  Modena,  Cal. 

Cracked  Skin  Between  Toes 

For  the  painful  tear  of  the  skin  be- 
tween the  toes,  which  is  often  found 
at  night  in  warm  weather,  take  a  bit 
of  white  wool  yarn  or  the  nap  from 
the  blanket  and  press  on  the  sore 
place  and  it  will  be  cured  by  morn- 
ing.—MRS.  M.  E.  M'DANIEL,  Tem- 
pleton,  Cal. 


Watch  for  tK«  S\$n 

RED  CROWN 

the  Gasoline  of  Qualitt| 

Wherever  you  see  the  Red  Crown  sign 
you  can  buy  an  honest,  reliable  gasoline — the 
uniform — quick  acting — clean  burning  kind 
that  gives  you  full  power — that  costs  you  least 
per  mile.  Red  Crown  is  not  a  "mixture,'* 
but  a  straight  distilled,  refinery  gasoline — the 
best  the  Standard  Oil  Company  can  make. 
In  gasoline,  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  to  all 
dealers  handling  Red  Crown  Gasoline. 
Watch  for  the  Sign  or  ask  our  nearest  agency 
about  delivery  in  bulk. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(CAUFORNU) 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


The  Gas  Engine  for  Housework 

 By  C. 


H. 


"John,"  said  a  tired  Kansas  woman, 
at  the  end  of  an  unusually  hard  day, 
"why  can't  I  have  an  engine  to  help 
in  my  work  around  the  house?.  You 
seem  to  have  cornered  all  the  labor- 
saving  machinery." 

John  pushed  his  chair  from  the 
supper  table.  "Fine  time  you'd  have 
with  an  engine,"  he  remarked.  "I'd 
have  to  start  it,  and  like  as  not  you'd 
be  calling  the  Ijoys  in  from  the  field 
to  stop  it  for  you  after  it  got  to 
going." 

"Not  at  all,"  retorted  the  nettled 
wife,  "and  an  engine  of  the  right  size 
to  run  my  washing  machine,  churn, 
and  pump  water  for  me,  would  take 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  backache 
out  of  my  housework." 

This  up-to-date  woman  was  right, 
and  the  fact  that  her  many  hard 
working  sisters  have  not  yet  reached 
her  point  of  view  accounts  for  the 
few  women  who  know  engines — even 
small  ones.  Yet  these  engines  de- 
serve as  much  consideration  from 
the  woman  on  the  farm  as  from  her 
husband.  It  is  as  important  to  save 
money  and  labor  in  the  house  as  out- 
side of  it. 

At  the  commonest  of  every  day 
tasks  a  powerful  little  engine  soon 
makes  itself  a  necessity.  Imagine  a 
wash-day  which  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  putting  clothes,  soap  and 
hot  water  in  a  washer,  giving  a  few 
quick  turni  to  the  wheel  of  a  little 
engine,  and  leaving  it  alone  to  do  its 
work.  An  hour  or  so  later  the 
clothes  are  thoroughly  washed,  ready 
to  be  put  through  a  wringer  turned 
by  the  same  engine.  Churning  is  re- 
duced to  the  same  simplicity,  and  the 
hard  work  of  pumping  water  for  the 
house  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past. 

While  the  little  attention  needed 
can  be  easily  given  the  engine  by 
any  housewife,  there  is  another  solu- 
tion that  gives  her  the  use  of  the 
engine,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
another  problem  easier.  The  solu- 
tion is  the  growing  boy,  and  it  is  the 
problem  of  keeping  him  on  the  farm 
that  it,  at  least  partially,  solved.  His 
liking  for  machinery  finds  an  outlet 
in  caring  for  a  real  engine,  and  it  is 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  engine 
does  useful  work.  The  woman  whose 
son  is  her  "engineer"  need  have  no 
fear  that  her  power  plant  will  gQ  back 
on  her  when  she  needs  it  most. 
Starting  and  caring  for  a  gas  engine 
is  not  a  hard  task  for  a  small  boy. 
As  an  educator  the  engine  has,  for 
the  growing  boy,  an  inestimable 
value.  From  it  he  learns  the  care  of 
machinery,  the  principle  of  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engine,  and  the 
economy  of  labor-saving  machinery 
for  tiresome  chores.  It  prepares  him 
for  the  operation  and  care  of  larger 
engines. 

Overtopping  all  other  anvantages 
of  the  small  gasoline  engine  is  the  all 
important  one  ot  economy.  Con- 
servative estimates  on  a  gas  engine 
of  well  known  make  show  that  by  its 
use  upward  of  $50.00  can  be  saved  in 
a  year;  taking  into  account  only 
chores  and  work  done  by  the  men. 
This  amount  would  be  considerably 
increased  if  woman's  work  was  also 
made  a  part  of  its  duties.  A  few 
cents'  worth  of  gasoline  would  suf- 
fice to  do  the  hardest  day's  washing, 
and  experience  shows  that  in  the 
work  of  pumping,  two  pints  of  gaso- 
line will  supply  power  to  raise  2,000 
gallons  of  water  against  an  80-foot 
head. 

Thus,  for  the  woman  as  well  as 
her  husband,  gasoline  and  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engine  have  opened 
up  the  way  not  only  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  leisure  time,  but  to  a 
more  economical  accomplishment  of 
her  work.  It  is  not  an  expense,  but 
an  investment,  as  truly  as  are  the 
machines  that  manufacturers  have 
put  at  the  disposal  of  her  husband. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  returns  not 
only  in  money,  but  in  comfort,  satis- 
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faction    and  educational 


value,  are 
great,  compared  with  the  moderate 
purchase  price  and  small  operating 
expense.  The  husband  who  realizes 
that  his  wife's  work  as  well  as  his 
own  can  be  put  on  a  more  profitable 
basis,  by  the  use  of  gasoline  engines, 
has  taken  an  important  step  forward. 


SHARPENING  LAWN  MOWERS. 

It  is  quite  a  general  practice  when 
a  lawn  mower  becomes  dull  to  take  it 
to  a  shop  to  have  it  sharpened:  At 
the  shop  there  are  two  methods  em- 
ployed in  sharpening  the  mower.  One 
method  is  to  use  a  file  on  the  reel 
and  blade.  This  is  a  very  poor  way, 
as  only  experts  with  the  file  can  pro- 
duce a  good  job.  Jlore  often  the 
blades  are  uneven,  being  too  high  in 
places  and  too  low  in  others.  The 
result  is  the  blades  on  the  reel  do  not 
touch  the  lower  plate  or  blade  the 
same  throughout  their  length,  causing 
the  mov.er  to  run  hard  and  cutting 
the  lawn  unevenly. 

The  second  method  is  to  grind  the 
blades  of  the  reel  in  a  special  machine 
designed  for  that  purpose.  This  is  a 
much  better  way  than  the  first 
method,  as  it  leaves  the  blades  quite 
true.  But  this  method  does  not  give 
the  result  required,  as  the  lower  plate 
or  blade  is  not  touched  in  the  process 
of  grindina:.  To  put  ttie  mower  in  the 
best  condition  both  the  blades  of  the 
reel  and  the  lower  or  fixed  blade 
require  sharpening. 

A  lawn  mower  may  be  sharpened 
at  home,  at  a  very  small  expense,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  objections 
alluded  to  above  are  entirely  elimi- 
nated.   Reverse  the  driving  wheels  on 
the  mower,  thereby  driving  the  reel 
backward.     Set  up  the  lower  blad'; 
until  the   reel  touches  it.     Feed  in 
between  the  reel  blades  and  the  lower, 
fixed   blade   emery  or  carborundum 
mixed  with  oil  to  the  consistency  of 
tliick  paste.    Run  the  mower  over  the 
lawn.    This  will  grind  the  reel  blades 
and  the  fixed  blades  at  the  same  time.  \ 
Both  blades  are  made  true  with  each  ■ 
other,   and    the   mov.-er   will    run   as  i 
nicely  and  do  as  good  work  as  when  j 
new.    There  is  no  danger  of  spoiling 
t'le  machine  by  sharpening  it  in  this  ! 
manner.  | 

Tubes  of  paste  consisting  of  car-  | 
borundum  and  grease  are  on  the  mar-  1 
ket  for  this  purpose.  .A.  25-cent  tube 
of  this  paste  will  sharpen  a  lawn 
mower  for  a  whole  summer,  and  only 
a  few  minutes  every  two  or  three 
weeks  w  ill  service  to  keep  the  machine 
in  first-class  condition. — Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  fact  that  a  thing  has  always 
been  done  in  a  certain  way — the  mere 
precedent — limits  originality  and  halts 
progress.  For  example:  In  a  recent 
issue  of  "The  Survey"  the  question 
why  kitchen  sinks  have  been  made  so 
low  was  discussed.  No  one  seemed 
able  to  explain.  Finally  a  certain 
maker  discovered  that  the  original 
sinks  were  made  when  the  washing  of 
dishes  and  other  sink  work  was  done 
in  wooden  tubs  with  high  sides.  Such 
a  tub,  when  used  in  a  nigh  sink,  came 
up  too  far,  so  the  sink  was  made  low. 
Furtlicrmore,  as  running  water  and 
fixed  faucets  had  not  long  been  made, 
the  tub  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
sink,  and  the  lower  sink  the  lighter 
the  lift.  Though  improvements  in 
faucets,  dishpans  and  other  acces- 
sories of  kitchen  sinks  have  been 
made,  no  one  has  seemed  to  realize 
that  the  sink  could  be  improved  by 
raising.  So  women  were — and  are — 
compelled  to  endure  discomfort  when 
doing  their  ordinary  household  work. 


SCISSORS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  value  of  scissors  in  the  kitchen 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Too  many 
kitchens  are  without  them,  knives 
which  are  less  effective  and  conveni- 
ent being  used  as  substitutes. 

The  large  scissors  are  invaluable  for 
cutting  poultry  wings,  meat  for  soups 
and  stews,  fins  from  fish  and  for  cut- 
ting doughs  into  noodles  or  dump- 
lings. 

The  smaller  scissors  are  excellent 
for  fixing  fruit,  shredding  lettuce,  cut- 
ting orange  into  strips  for  marmalade, 
or  candied  peel.  They  are  also  good 
for  removing  the  core  from  orange 
or  grape-fruit,  scalloping  the  edges  of 
fruit  for  cups  and  for  cutting  nut 
meats  or  marshmallows  for  salad. 

The  scissors  must  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  being  washed  in  boiling  water 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth  immedi- 
ately after  using. 

Purchase  scissors  for  the  kitchen 
and  do  not  bring  down  some  old 
worn-out  ones  from  the  sewing-room. 
— Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Minutes  of  the  Sewing  Circle: 
Tat— 
Chat — 
Spat — 
Scat! 


Lemons  placed  in  the  oven  and 
thoroughly  heated,  then  rolled  with 
the  hand,  will  have  a  delicious  flavor 
which  never  is  found  when  the 
lemons  are  used  cold.  They  will  also 
be  more  juicv.— MRS.  G.  A.  STEW- 
ART, Blue  L.nKe. 


MANY  "DEADLY"  MICROBES. 

The  following,  clipped  from  an  e 
change,  will  be  of  interest  to  persoi 
who  make  their  lives  miserable  1 
worrying  over  sanitation,  possible  di 
ease  and  such  matters: 

A   noted    bacteriologist   of  Lyon 
France,  recently  astonished  his  liti 
son  whom  he  found  making  mud  |  ' 
in  the  playground  parK.    Curiosity  ! 
the  father  to  take  one  of  the  pi 
home    for    examination.      He  foui 
10,215,000  dangerous  microbes  in  t 
few  cubic  inches  of  earth,  classified 
follows:    1,800,000  diphtheria,  2,450  - 
measles,    300,000    smallpox,  :j,000, 
tetanus,    900,000    dysentery,  575; 
pneumonia,  620,000  tuberculosis. 

Microbes  are  getting  in  pcrsi 
brains  so  much  these  days  that  it 
really  dangerous  for  people  to  live 
the  same  community  with  them.  Ii 
a  safe  bet  that  the  boy  allowed  to  p 
with  these  mud  pies  enjoyed  the  b 
of  health.  The  boy  kept  so  he 
practically  excluded  from  contact  w 
microbes  of  any  kind  is  the  one 
danger.  His  system  is  not  inured 
them  and  in  condition  to  counter 
their  effect. 


"George  Washington  sure  v 
handicapped,"  says  the  Atchi- 
Globe,  "because  he  couldn't  tell  a  li 


WA0E8 

$100,000,000 


8tT?PLIE8 

$45,000,000 


xhtesbst 

$17,000,000 


SlVIUKnUB  BintPLUB 

$30,000,000  $12,000,000 


How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Monc) 

Every  subscriber's  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest- 
ment averaging  $1  53,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.    The  total   revenue  is  distributed  as  follov^s: 


Employes— $  1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total— $  IOC- 
GOO, 000 — paid  in  vk^ages  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  hest  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 

For  Supplies— $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat  traveling,  etc. 

Tax  Collector— $1 1,000,000 

Tcixes  of  more  than  $1  1,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high- 
ways, schools  and  the  l.ke. 


Bondholders— $1 7,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  o 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  othe 
institutions  owning  bonds  an( 
notes. 

Stockholders— $30,000,000 

70,000  stockholders,  about  hal 
of  whom  are  women,  receiv' 
$30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold 
ers  and  bondholders  who  hav<i 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele 
phone  business  represent  6.05^ 
on  the  investment. 

Surplus— $  1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephom 
plant  and  equipment,  to  fumisl 
and  keep  telephone  service  al 
ways  up  to  the  Bell  standard. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compan^ 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  SerVic* 


AT  D.  SAMUELS 


AT  D.  SAMUELS 


Great  Sale  of  Summer  Goods 

for  Out-of-Town  Patrons  of  D.  Samuels 

The  period  of  Clearance  Reductions  and  Extraordinary  Special  Purchase  Sales  has  commenced  at 
D.  Samuels.  Throughout  the  departments  we  are  reserving  for  a  period  of  ten  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  journal,  fair  quantities  of  the  very  best  styles  and  values,  that  are  not  given  to  our  city 
customers,  but  are  reserved  in  the  Mail  Order  Sec  tion  for  country  customers. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  time  and  the  variety  of  designs  and  styles,  it  has  not  been  deemed  feasible 
to  use  illustrations.  Every  comparative  value  is  EXACTLY  as  advertised.  Any  item  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory  can  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  immediately  refunded. 


Wash  Goods 

32-inch  figured,  striped  and 
flowered  organdies,  lawns  and 
dimities;  15c  values.  At  10^  yd. 

27-inch  fine  silk-finished  crepes 
in  white  ground  with  colored 
stripes  and  figures;  35c  values. 
At  19^  yard. 

32-inch  Scotch  Wool  Shirting 
and  Waisting  Flannels  in  stripes 
and  checks,  dark  and  light 
grounds;  50c  values  at  35^  yd. 

Neckwear  at  10c 

Accumulated,  handled  and 
windowed  displayed  neckwear 
that  has  sold  from  25c  as  high 
as  75c,  comprising  jabots,  em- 
broidered and  lace  trimmed 
stock  collars,  hand-embroidered 
stiff  Dutch  and  sailor  collars, 
mufflers  in  red,  white,  black  and 
grey. 

All  to  be  closed  out  in  the 
Mail  Order  Department  at  10^ 
each. 

Beaded  Bags 
At  $2.50 

100  beaded  bags  sent  to  the 
Mail  Order  Department  that 
have  sold  at  $4.00,  $4.50  and 
$5.00,  to  be  closed  out  at  $2.50. 

Children's  Leather 

hand  purses  in  red  and  green, 
either  chain  or  leather  handles. 
Regularly  50c,  to  be  closed  out 
at  25^. 


Hand  Bags  $1.15 

The  season's  accumulation  of 
hand  bags,  consisting  of  tapes- 
try, suede,  morocco,  seal  and 
silk  in  different  colors  and 
shapes,  that  have  sold  as  high  as 
$5.00  and  $6.00,  to  be  closed  out 
at  $1.15. 

Ribbons  at  29c 

Special  Dresden  and  brocaded 
ribbons  in  medium  and  light  col- 
orings, 5  and  6  inches  in  width. 
Values  to  50c  yd.,  at  29^  yd. 

Veilings  at  15c 

Special  lot  of  veilings  in  dif- 
ferent shadow  designs  and  che- 
nielle  effects  in  black,  white  and 
colorings.  Values  to  65c  yard — 
to  be  closed  out  at  15^  yard. 

Jewelry  at  65c 

A  great  variety  of  jewelry, 
comprising  beads  of  all  kinds 
and  colors  in  opera  length,  bar 
pins,  earrings,  buckles,  coin 
holders,  perfume  holders,  flower 
pins,  bracelets,  shoe  ljuckles, 
silver  neck  chains,  cuff  links  and 
small  German  silver  purses. 
$1.00  to  $2.50  values,  at  65^ 
each.   

35  dz.  lace  and  embroidery 
trimmed  sheer  Nainsook  Corset 
Covers;  worth  to  65c — at  45^ 
each.   Sizes  36  to  44. 

Hosiery  at  19c  pr. 

15  dz.  fancy  Hose  of  varied 
description,  that  have  sold  at  50c 
per  pair,  to  be  closed  out  at 
19^  pair. 


House  Dresses  $1.25 

300  English  Percale  House 
Dresses,  warranted  perfect  fit- 
ting and  fast  colorings — light 
and  medium  shades ;  worth 
$1.75,  $2.00  and  $2.25.  At  $1.25 
each. 

25  dz.  Madras,  Gingham  and 
Seersucker  Wash  Petticoats, 
mostly  striped.  $1.00  to  $1.25 
values.   At  75^  each. 

Silk  Department 

Genuine  Oriental  Shantung 
Pongee,  34  inches  wide ;  splen- 
did quality.  Our  regular  $1.00 
leader.    At  79^  yard. 

Our  best  $1.00  Satin  Striped 
Wash  Silks,  white  and  cream 
grounds  with  dainty  satin 
stripes.    Special,  88^  yard. 

Black  Taffeta  Silk  and  black 
Satin  Duchesse,  two  extraor- 
dinary values,  36  inches  wide. 
Regular  $1.50  quality.  At  $1.19 
yard. 

95c  Waists 

Several  hundred  Voile  and 
Lingerie  Waists,  some  high 
neck,  others  low — blouse  effect, 
long  and  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Broken  sizes  that  have  sold  from 
$1.75  to  $2.50.  At  95^  each. 

Val  Lace  25c  per  piece 

Hundreds  of  pieces  of  Valen- 
cienne  Edgings  and  Insertions — 
the  result  of  broken  sets,  in 
widths  from  three-eighths  to  one 
inch  wide — that  have  sold  from 
75c  to  $1.25  per  dozen  yards — 
at  25^  per  piece  of  6  yards,  or 
50^  per  piece  of  12  yards. 


$2.95  Waists 

Three  Sections  of  Street  and 
Evening  Waists  of  shadow  laces, 
crepe  de  chine,  chiffon  .cloths, 
taffeta  and  satin,  black  and  white 
stripes,  heavy  China  silk.  Also 
voile  and  lingerie  Waists.  Some 
trimmed  with  hand  embroidery 
and  fine  Venetian  laces.  Waists 
worth  $5.00  to  $7.50— at  $2.95 
each. 

Genuine  Jusi  Cloth 
20c  per  yard 

In  every  coloring,  beautiful 
satin  stripes  and  checks — a  cloth 
suitable  for  summer  frocks. 
Twenty  yard  pieces,  that  have 
sold  at  $12.50  per  piece,  on  sale 
at  $4.00  per  piece,  or  20^  yer 
yard. 

$25  Tunics  $8.95 

40  handsome  Parisian  Beaded 
Unmade  Tunics  for  dinner  and 
evening  robes.  Regularly  $20, 
$22.50  and  $25.  At  $8.95  each. 

Also  150  Parisian  separate 
beaded  garnitures ;  worth  to 
$5.00.    At  $1.00  each. 

Real  Irish  Neckwear 
at  50%  Discount 

Our  collection  of  fine  Real  Irish 
Crochet  Neckwear  being  very  large, 
we  desite  to  reduce  the  same.  It 
comprises  every  desirable  style  of 
collar,  yoke,  collar  and  cuff  sets,  etc. 
Therefore  during  these  ten  days  any 
piece  can  be  bought  at  exactly  one- 
half  marked  prices.  An  opportunity 
that  will  never  again  occur. 

Neckwear  that  has  sold  $2.50  to 
$20.00  can  be  purchased  at  $1.25  to 
$10.00. 

Send  your  name  to  add  to  our 
new  mailing  list — our  new  fall 
catalogue  will  soon  be  ready. 


The  above  represent  merely  a  fraction  of  the  clearance  reductions  prevailing  in  every  department. 
Write  for  any  lines  concerning  which  you  are  interested.  Possibly  the  very  articles  you  desire  are 
being  closed  out.  All  merchandise  delivered  free  of  charge  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 
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REDWOOD 

SILOS 

That  we  have  installed  in  California  recently.  Ask  any  or  all  of  these 
owners  why  they  chose  them.  All  our  Silos,  Tanks  and  Pipes  are  made 
from  clear,  air  dried  Redwood— Nothing  else  used. 

LET  US  BUILD  YOURS 


HEARST  RANCH 

PLEASANTOX 

14x30  Feet— 97  Tons  Capacity 

Using  Corn  Ensilage 
To  Feed  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Stock 


UNIVERSITY  FARM 

DAYIS 

12x36  Feet — 85  Tons  Capacity 
Using  All  Crops 
For  Experimental  Purposes 


SHELDON  STOCK  FARM 

KENWOOD 

20x40  Feet — 250  Tons  Capacity 
Using  Corn  Ensilage 
To  Feed  Fancy  Stock 


FOSTER  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLA-ND 

2-14x30    Feet— 97    Tons  Each 

Using  Alfalfa  Ensilage 
To  Feed  Thoroughbred  Stock 


RANCHO  DOS  RIOS 

MODESTO 

20x36  Feet— 224  Tons  Capacity 
Using  Corn  and  Alfalfa  Ensilage 
To  Feed  Dairy  Stock 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

SA\  FKAXCISCO 

16x36  Feet— 154  Tons  Capacity 

Using  Corn  Ensilage 
To  Feed  the  World's  Prize  Cattle 


REDWOOD 


TANKS 


FOR 

WATER 
WINE 
OIL 

All  Sizes  and  Dimensions 

FEEDING  TROUGHS 

WATERING  TROUGHS 


REDWOOD 

PIPE 


CONTINUOUS  STAVE  AND  MACHINE  BANDED 

Let  Our  Engineers  Figure  Your  Irrigation  Problems  and  Give 

You  Prices. 


WRITE 


REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 


811  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HORTICULTUREi 
AGRICULTURE 
VITICULTURE 


eSTABUlSHeO  IBBB 


STOCKRAISINQ 
POULTRY  AND 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
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Pure  Bred  Hereford  Cows  and  Calves  Amid  Pleasant  Surroundings  on  One  of  California's  Largest  and  IJcst  Ranolies. 


The  Report  Is  True — Here  Are  The  Prices 


UNDOUBTEDLY — along  with  the  whole  country — you  have  been  amazed  at 
the  prices  for  the  new  Studebaker  cars — $985  for  a  big,  roomy  touring  car 
and  $1,385  for  a  Studebaker  "Six." 
These  would  be  extraordinarj-  prices  for  just  a  "good"  car. 
"Wliat,  then,  can  be  said  of  these  prices  for  a  Studebaker  car? 
W^iat,  then,  can  be  said  of  these  prices  when  they  carrv  with  them  the  Stude- 
baker name,  the  Studebaker  reputation,  the    Studebaker    character,  the 
Studebaker  guarantee — and  Studebaker  Quality? 
It  is  too  little  to  say  they  are  extraordinar}-. 


We  believe  these  prices  with  Studebaker  Quality  are 
unprecedented. 

Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  know  the  name 
Studebaker.  For  sixty-two  years  it  has  meant 
American  vehicles  honestly,  sturdily  made.  For 
sixty-two  years  farm  and  city  homes  have  known 
Studebaker  as  the  name  for  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

These  sixty-two  years  Studebaker  has  grown  enor- 
mously— in  reputation,  in  production,  in  prosperity. 

To-day  Studebaker  means — in  city  and  country — the 
acme  of  elegance  as  well  as  the  acme  of  money- 
worth. 

To-day  we  give  Studebaker  owners  and  Studebaker 
buyers  the  benefit  of  sixty-five  years  of  Studebaker 
growth. 

That  growth  has  made  possible  Studebaker  Quality 
at  studebaker  prices — and  has  made  them  possible 
for  these  reasons: 

First,  there  is  the  huge  volume  of  Studebaker  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  last  eighteen  months  55,000  Studebaker 
cars  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

This  is  the  largest  number  of  cars  of  one  make,  sell- 
ing at  or  above  the  Studebaker  price,  ever  produced 
in  the  same  period  by  any  manufacturer. 

Second,  Studebaker  cars  are  manufactured  cars — 
manufactured  in  the  Studebaker  plants. 

Studebaker  motors,  springs,  bodies,  tops,  drop  forg- 
ings  are  made  in  Studebaker  plants. 

Special  formulae  for  Studebaker  steels  are  worked 
out  and  the  steels  are  tested  and  analyzed  in  Stude- 
baker laboratories,  probably  the  largest  and  most 
completely  equipped  in  the  motor  car  Industry, 


Studebaker  gears,  axle-shafts,  front  axles,  all  vital 
parts  are  manufactured  and  heat-treated  in  Stude- 
baker plants. 

Studebaker,  we  believe,  manufactures , a  larger  pro- 
portion of  motor  car  parts  than  does  any  other 
motor  car  producer  in  this  country. 

The  completeness  of  Studebaker  manufacture  of 
Studebaker  cars  means  better,  stronger,  longer- 
wearing  materials  —  consequently  Studebaker 
Quality. 

But  in  addition,  it  means  the  saving  of  the  parts- 
maker's  profit,  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the 
"assembled"  or  semi-manufactured  car. 

And  that,  in  turn,  means  the  economies  that  make 
possible  Studebaker  prices. 

The  volume  of  Studebaker  production  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  Studebaker  manufacture  mean  the 
Quality  and  the  Profit  that  go  back  into  the  Stude- 
baker car  you  buy. 

The  Studebaker  has  the  double  distinction — Unique 
in  Quality  and  Unique  in  Price. 

The  Studebaker  Car  of  1915  is  an  impressive  example 
of  what  square-dealing,  good  building  and  right- 
thinking  among  the  American  people  can  do  in 
sixty-five  years. 

To-day  the  American  people  in  town  and  country 
"Buy  it  Because  It's  a  Studebaker." 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 
110  Piquette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOUR  'f 

^985 


(Three-Passenger  FOUR 
Roadster,  $985) 

Electric  Starter  and 
Electric  Lights 

Extra  Size  Tires 


Specifications 

Th*  N«w  SIX— S.PM«ei>c*r  mmi 
7-Pa<sengar 

Electric  Starter.  Electric  Lights. 

Two  body  styles:    Five-Passenger  tad  Seven-Pasten- 

ger  TourinfT. 
Wheclbase— 121  inches. 

Long-Stroke  (S-inch),  Small-Bore  3X-uicii)  Motor;  Sii 

Cylinders,  en  Bloc. 
Special  Dimming  Headlights. 
Smokeless,  Non-Leaking  Lubrication  System. 
New  Exhaust-Silencing  Muffler. 
Annular  Piston  Rings. 
Cellular  Radiator. 
Crowned  Fenders. 
15  X  2  M  in.  brakes. 

34  I  4-in.  Goodrich  Tires  on  Q.  D.  Demounuble  Rime; 

Safety  Tread  on  Rear. 
Extra  Rim  and  Locking  Tire  Carrier. 
Rooinier  Front  and  Rear  Compartments. 
Continuous  Aluminum  Footboard. 
One-Man  Type  Top. 

Built-in  Rain  and  Clear  \  ision  Ventilating  Windshield, 

Attaching  Rigidly  to  Top. 
Scientific  Anti-Rumble  Gasoline  Tank  in  Cowl. 
Magnetic,  Non-Leaking  Gasoline  Gauge,  the  only  One 

Approved  by  Insurance  Underwriters. 
Full  Floatitig  Rear  AtIc.  Shaft  Locking  into  Taper  at 

Hub.    Timken  Bearings- 
Full  Equipment  of  U  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 
Irreversible  Steering  Ciear. 
Inter-Locking  Ignition  and  Lighting  Switches. 
20  Operations  in  Painting  Bodies. 

The  New  FOUR  Roaditer  and 
Touring  Car 

Electric  Starter,  Electric  Liirhts. 

Two  Body  Styles:     Five-Passenger  Touring;  Three- 
Passenger  Roadster. 
Wheelbase— 108  inches. 

Long-Stroke  (S-inch),  Small-Bore  (3K-inch)  Motor; 
Four  Cylinders,  en  Bloc,  Exhaust  Manifold  Cast 
Separate. 

Smokeless.  Non-Leaking  Lubrication  System. 
Special  Dimming  Headlights. 
Pressed  Steel  Push-Rods. 
Annular  Piston  Rings. 

Tubular  Radiator  with  Auxiliary  Water  Tank. 
Crowned  Fenders. 
12  X  2M-in.  Brakes. 

Hot-Jacketed  Schebler  Carburetor  Bolted  to  Cylinders. 
Magnetic,  Non-Leaking  Gasoline  Gauge,  the  Only  One 

Approved  by  Insurance  Underwriters. 
Generous  Footroom  in  Both  Compartments. 
33  X  4  in.  Goodrich  Tires  on  Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims; 

Safely  Tread  on  Rear. 
One-Man  Type  Top. 

Bu'lt-in  Rain  and  Clear  Vision  Ventilating  Windshield, 

Attaching  Rigidly  to  Top. 
Full  Floating  Rear  Axle,  Shaft  Locking  into  Taper  at 

Hub.    Timken  Bearings. 
Full  Equipment  of  13  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 
Irreversible  Steering  Gear. 
Flush  Dash  Equipment. 
Extra  Rim  and  Locking  Tire  Carrier. 
20  Operations  in  Painting  Bodies. 


SIX 


Fiv^ 
Passenger 


*1385 


(Seven-Passenger,  $1,450) 

Electric  Starter  and 
Electric  Lights 

Completely 

Equippeo 


ORCHARD^ AND  FARM 
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The  "Big  Idea"  in  Poultry  Raising 


This  is  the  big  idea  in  poultry  rais- 
ing— an  idea  for  the  general  farmer, 
not  for  the  specialized  egg  rancher 
except  as  he  cares  to  note  it.  Here 
it  is: 

For  any  commercial  success  in  egg 
production  three  great  things  are  re- 
quired, and  a  lot  of  things  not  so 
creat:  cleanliness  (which  will  be  ig- 

red  at  present),  animal  food  and  an 
niindance  of  green  food.  Without 

ther  of  the  latter  two  the  hens  will 

11  off  substantially  in  egg  produc- 
nm.  With  them  both  reasonably 
gt,od  hens  properly  attended  and  kept 
clean  and  free  from  vermin  are  sure 
t  ■  laj'  well  and  be  a  success. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  live  poultry  as- 
-  elation  early  in  July,  at  which  the 

pic  for  discussion  was  feeding,  it 
.'.as  unanimously  and  vigorously 
agreed  that  the  great  problem  before 
the  poultryman  who  knew  his  busi- 
ness was  animal  food.  Green  food, 
cleanliness  and  the  other  details  the 
wise  poultry  raiser  could  and  would 
iitcnd  to.    They  do  not  in  the  cor- 

ct  sense  of  the  word  provide  a 
iiiblem  for  the  poultry  raiser. 

I'he  supply  of  animal  food,  or  an- 
imal protein,  is  the  biggest  question 
liefore  the  poultry  raiser  to-day. 
W  ithout  beef  scraps,  fish  meal,  skim 
milk  or  some  such  material,  the  hens 
simply  will  not  lay  well.  It  is  the 
absolute  essential  for  commercial 
success,  .\lfalfa  with  lots  of  vege- 
table protein  is  not  a  substitute.  At 
the  same  time  the  greatly  increasing 
demand  for  beef  scraps,  whose  value 
is  being  ever  more  appreciated,  ac- 
companies a  decreasing  supply,  which 
the  fish  meal  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
111),  and  unless  the  poultry  raiser  is 
careful  as  to  the  source  of  supply  of 
his  beef  scraps,  he  is  likely  to  get 
into  trouble.  The  poultry  raiser  can- 
not do  without  beef  scraps  or  fish 
Ileal,  but  the  supply  is  less  than  the 
1-mand.  So,  WANTED— a  cheap 
sni)ply  of  animal  food  for  poultry. 

Xothing  in  the  way  of  animal  food 
for  fowls,  the  poultry  raisers  at  the 
a-sociation  meeting  unanimously 
aurecd,  was  equal  to  skim  milk,  few 
'hings  were  more  scarce  on  the 
fiidinary  poultry  ranch. 

W  hat  is  more  abundant  in  irrigated 
California  than  alfalfa,  or  easier  pro- 
vided, to  give  fine  green  feed  all  the 

ears  round?  What  next  is  more 
ilnindant  in  the  alfalfa  districts  than 
skim  milk,  or  cheaper?  All  the  skim 
iiilk  that  the  fowls    want   at  small 

■  St,  green  pasture  all  the  year  round 

ir  almost  nothing;  there  are  the  two 
.;reat  essentials  for  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction; there  is  the  big  idea  in  its 
simplest  form! 

Let  us  follow  out  that  idea  a  little  i 
further  before  telling  how  and  where 
it  is  being  put  into  eflfect.  What  is 
most  needed  by  the  average  farmer  in 
California  and  elsewhere?  Something 
to  take  part  of  his  time  all  the  year 
round  and  to  bring  in  some  income 
all  the  year  round.  That  something, 
the  hen.  The  new  poultry  raising  is 
for  the  farmer  who  has  alfalfa  and  a 
few  cows.  It  will  be  an  immense 
help  to  him  in  providing  anotheg 
source  of  income  and  a  steady  in- 
come, too. 

Also,  who  can  produce  eggs  the 
cheaper:  the  man  who  raises  only 
hens  and  buys  all  his  feed,  except  a 


little  green  feed,  or  the  farmer  with 
a  general  farm  and  a  lot  of  material 
for  the  fowls  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted?  The  latter,  of  course.  It 
is  expense  and  only  expense  to  be 
selling  one  thing  from  the  farm  all 
the  time  and  buying  something  else. 


say  wheat  and  other  poultry  feed,  and 
the  minimum  expense  and  the  least 
cost  of  production  is  with  the  man 
who  raises  most  of  what  he  uses  and 
sells  as  high  a  finished  product  as 
possible— cream,  for  exatnple,  instead 
of  alfalfa  hay.  eggs  instead  of  alfalfa 
and  Egyptian  corn. 

And  so,  minimum  expense  and  min- 
imum cost  of  egg  production  comes 
on  the  ranch  of  the  man  that  has 
plenty  of  skim  milk  and  plenty  al- 
falfa pasture  on  his  ranch  for  his 
hens.  Both  of  these  are  the  two  great 
essentials  in  getting  hens  to  lay  prop- 
erly; one  provides  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty now  found  on  the  specialized 
egg  farm. 

There  is  one  place  in  California 
where  this  big  idea  in  egg  production 
has  taken  hold  and  that  is  in  Tulare 
county  around  the  town  of  Tulare, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  farrners 
who  are  practicing  the  big  idea 
really  know  that  it  is  a  big  idea.  It 
came  for  two  great  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  Tulare  is  a  great  dairying 
town,  with  thousands  of  cows  to  pro- 
vide the  skim  milk  and  thousands  of 
acres  to  provide  the  alfalfa  pasture. 
Those  were  the  natural  advantages. 

The  second  great  reason  was  the 
founding  of  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association,  which  actually 
is  the  institution  that  started  all  the 
progress.  Before  it  was  organized 
there  was  no  poultry  except  the  scrub 
fowls,  poorly  cared  for,  found  on 
every  farm  everywhere.  Feed  pur- 
chased was  at  full  retailers'  prices,  or 
the  fowls  looked  after  themselves. 
Eggs  sold  were  for  country  store 
prices,  or  about  six  to  ten  cents  be- 
low quotation.  Owing  to  the  indif- 
ferent care  of  the  eggs,  they  were  not 
worth  much  more  as  an  average,  but 
clearly  no  industry  is  going  to  make 


progress  when  there  is  no  money  in 
it. 

This  association  was  started  in 
May,  1913,  with  forty  members,  a 
membership  costing  $25,  the  object 
being  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
members  at  cost  and  to  sell  eggs  and 


poultry  at  cost.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers belonged  to  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Creamery  of  Tulare  and 
were  firmly  convinced  of  the  merits 
of  co-operation.  There  were  110 
members  by  August  1,  1914,  and  the 
association  was  doing  a  business  of 
$6,000  per  month  for  the  four  months 
previous.'  Besides  the  buying  busi- 
ness of  feeds,  supplies,  etc.,  and  the 
seJling  of  some  poultry,  the  associa- 
tion sold  16,000  dozen  eggs  in  March, 
13.000  dozen  in  April,  12,000  dozen 
in  May,  11,000  dozen  in  June  and 
8,000  dozen  in  July,  which  v.-ill  in- 
dicate the  substantial  growth  of  the 
business  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  poultry  industry.  The  members 
attribute  the  boom  in  poultry  raising 
to  the  good  prices  they  get  for  the 
eggs.  It  is  equally  due  to  the  skim 
milk  and  alfalfa  pasture,  for  the  poul- 
try business  has  often  languished 
where  there  has  been  no  skim  milk 
and  alfalfa  pasture.  Here  it  has 
jumped  ahead  with  these  advantages 
and  the  advantages  of  poultry  pro- 
duction on  the  general  farm.  More 
will  be  said  about  the  association  in 
a  later  issue. 

As  to  the  suitability  of  the  alfalfa 
and  skim  milk  land  and  climate  for 
commercial  egg  production,  the 
Whitehead  Brothers  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  handle  the  eggs,  write  that  they 
depend  upon  Tulare  eggs  for  fancy 
trade,  whicli  is  quite  a  compliment 
considering  the  old  i>rejudice  against 
valley  eggs.  The  prejudice  has  been 
due  to  poor  quality  resulting  from 
indifferent  feeding,  the  keeping  of 
roosters  in  sinnmer,  poor  handling  in 
hot  weather,  and  negligence  all 
around. 

The  advantages  of  the  district  for 
egg  production  according  to  the  lines 
previously  outlined,   when  combined 


with  proper  marketing,  have  caused 
Visalia  poultry  raisers  to  organize 
an  association  likewise  along  similar 
lines  to  the  Tulare  association,  secur- 
ing as  manager  M.  M.  Bottreill,  lead- 
ing organizer  of  the  Tulare  associa- 
tion and  until  recently  manager  of 
the  same.  Since  his  departure  the 
Tulare  association  has  been  ably  man- 
aged by  I.  N.  Foss,  the  former  sec- 
retary. • 

Both  are  making  rapid  progress. 
Similarly,  as  the  success  of  such 
poultry  raising  and  marketing  is  seen, 
the  poultry  industry  will  spread  along 
these  lines  until  the  whole  of  irri- 
gated California  finds  the  poultry  a 
leading  feature  on  almost  every  farm 
where  cows  and  alfalfa  are  kept,  not 
a  side  issue,  but  a  well  conducted  and 
profitable  proposition. 

As  a  general  rule,  on  the  ranches 
where  eggs  are  produced  as  described 
almost  everything  the  chickens  eat 
is  raised.  They  first  have  the  alfalfa 
and  skim  milk,  and  a  more  or  less 
free  range  to  pick  up  insects  and  odds 
and  ends.  Egyptian  corn  is  in  its 
glory  in  this  vicinity  and  most  every 
farmer  raises  some  Gyp  corn  or^ilo, 
the  former  growing  best,  but  the  lat- 
ter being  frequently  preferred,  as  the 
heads  are  more  compact  and  less 
troubled  by  birds.  Nearly  every 
farmer  also  grows  a  patch  of  wheat, 
which  is  fed  in  the  straw,  giving 
grain  and  scratch  material.  Wheat 
grain  is  also  bought,  as  it  is  unwise 
to  depend  upon  corn,  and  also  shell, 
charcoal  and  what  incidentals  are 
needed. 

No  definite  rule  as  to  amount  of 
milk  required  per  hen  for  satisfactory 
results  appears  to  be  known.  The 
milk  from  one  cow  for  100  fowls  is 
evidently  more  than  enough,  Henry 
Wattenberg  has  a  ten-acre  place 
northwest  of  Tulare  and  keeps  four 
cows,  three  of  which  are  now  milk- 
ing, and  about  3.50  fowls,  besides 
some  young  roosters  being  fattened 
for  the  market.  Of  the  others,  125 
are  grown  hens.  From  the  three 
cows  there  are  eight  to  nine  gallons 
of  skim  milk  per  day  and  the  hens 
just  clean  it  up,  which  is  not  saying 
that  the  same  amount  might  not  do 
for  two  or  three  times  as  many  fowls 
and  still  make  them  lay  well. 

Contrary  to  general  custom,  this 
milk  is  fed,  whole  and  fresh.  The 
general  rule  elsewhere  is  to  clabber 
it,  the  whey  being  mostly  wasted, 
which  does  not  seem  economical.  Di- 
rectly after  separating  the  milk  it  is 
poured  in  a  wooden  trough  in  the 
poultry  yard  and  the  fowls  take  it  as 
they  wish.  Mr.  Wattenberg  was  told 
that  this  plan  was  all  wrong  and  bad 
for  the  hens,  but  it  has  proved  a  big 
success.  Nothing  is  wasted  and  the 
trough  is  cleaned  thoroughly  each 
day  so  that  no  flies  breed. 

From  the  afternoon's  milk  a  little 
is  usually  left  next  morning,  which  is 
fed  to  the  one  hog.  The  morning's 
milk  is  usually  cleaned  up  by  mid- 
afternoon. 

Of  the  ten  acres  on  this  place,  five 
and  one-half  are  in  alfalfa,  which 
keeps  the  cows  and  the  chickens. 
There  is  also  a  couple  of  acres  of 
Tuscan  peaches  and  garden  for  house 
and  corn  for  cattle.  The  remainder 
is  used  for  house,  barns  and  poultry. 
It  is  irrigated  from  a  pumping  plant 
(Continued  on  Pnee  31). 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Fruit  Production  in  the  Sierra  Foothills 


Leaving  out  the  missions  estab- 
lished by  the  Franciscan  fathers  and, 
perhaps,  the  early  Russian  trading 
stations  of  Sonoma  county,  the  gold 
country  of  the  Sierra  foothills  saw 
the  establishment  of  the  first  horti- 
culture of  California.  This  was  a 
different  horticulture  from  that  of  the 
missions.  One  had  as  a  basis  the 
vine,  fig  and  olive  of  the  hot,  dry 
countries  of  the  world,  the  other  the 
apple  and  the  pear  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  climes. 

Those  are  the  leading  fruits  to-day, 
pears  being  of  much  greater  import- 
ance commercially  than  any  other 
fruit  where  transportation  is  conven- 
ient, and  apples  leading  only  where 
far  distant  from  transportation,  ap- 
ple orchards  under  those  conditions 
being  a  heritage  from  the  mining 
days. 

The  account  herein  given  is  based 
on  observation  in  the  leading  fruit 
districts  of  El  Dorado  county,  where 
conditions  resemble  those  of  Grass 
Valley  and  similar  situations  in  Ne- 
vada county,  and  Colfa.x  in  Placer. 
The  great  fruit  section  around  Xc%v- 
castle  and  Auburn  in  Placer  county  is 
at  a  much  lower  elevation  and  in 
quite  different  surroundings. 

Fruit  growing  in  these  gold  dis- 
tricts began  with  the  first  great  in- 
flux of  gold  seekers  from  the  Eastern 
States.  Many  of  these  brought  small 
trees  with  them  and  others  brought 
seeds,  from  which  '  many  seedling 
trees.  Wherever  a  mining  settlement 
was  established  there  was,  and  is, 
sure  to  be  one  or  more  small  apple 
orchards  and  perhaps  some  pear, 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees  as  well. 
Such^rees  throve,  for  they  were  in  nat- 
ural fruit  climate  and  country,  as  in 
a  temperate  climate  a  wooded  coun- 
try is  quite  sure  to  make  a  natural 
fruit  annd  berry  section. 

Apple  trees  of  unsurpassed  size  and 
vigor  can  be  found  here  and  there 
nearly  all  over  the  mining  country. 
The  pear  trees  are  generally  much 
smaller  in  proportion  to  age  than  pear 
trees  in  the  valley  below,  say  along 
the  Sacramento  river,  but  the  climate 
and  production  are  so  thoroughly  satis- 
factory for  pears  that  they  have  be- 
come the  leading  commercial  fruit. 
Likewise  in  good  rich  soil  with  plen- 
ty of  moisture  pear  trees  of  remark- 
able size  are  also  often  found. 

The  advantages  of  a  naturally  fine 
fruit  climate  and  soils  are  made  ap- 
parent by  an  extremely  high  color 
and  a  high  flavor  to  all  fruits,  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  peaches. 

For  many  years  fruit  was  used 
simply  to  supply  the  local  popula- 
tion of  miners  and  lumbermen,  and 
when  the  numbers  of  these  dimin- 
ished so  that  there  was  a  surplus,  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  justified  hauling 
out  long  distances.  As  long  as  the 
fruit  was  there,  it  was  better  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  hauling  it  out  than  let- 
ting it  rot.  Even  earlier  than  1888,  at 
which  time  the  railroad  reached 
Placerville,  fruit  had  been  hauled  to 
the  railroad  miles  below  and  even  to 
Sacramento.  The  coming  of  the  rail- 
road naturally  helped  a  good  deal  and 
farmers  with  fruit  did  well  until  the 
hard  times  of  1893  and  a  few  years 
following. 

As  times  became  better  the  can- 
ners  made  five-year  contracts  for 
nearly  all  the  pears  available  at  $20 
per  ton,  but  before  those  contracts 
ran  out  pears  had  gone  to  $40  and  $45 
and  by  1907  prices  had  reached  $60 
per  ton  for  first-class  fruit.  Since 
that  time  shipping  to  the  Eastern 
markets  has  proved  so  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  growers  that  the  can- 
ners  have  been  unable  to  buy  pears, 
though  this  season  they  have  been 
nibbling  at  the  market  again. 

Up  until  about  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
ago   there   was   comparatively  little 


done  except  to  care  for  old  orchards, 
but  as  prices  advanced,  new  planting 
developed,  which  continued  so  that 
there  has  been  a  big  increase  of 
acreage  during  the  last  four  years, 
which  bids  fair  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Shipping  prunes  and  plums  follow 
pears  in  new  plantings,  then  come 
shipping  peaches,  and  finally  apples. 


Farmers'  Club,  which  held  frequent 
meetings  that  were  addressed  by  agri- 
cultural men  of  the  University  of 
California  and  by  fruit  experts  from 
elsewhere.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
district  appears  to  be  toward  prog- 
ress and  to  the  best  methods  of  fruit 
production  and  soil  handling  that  can 
be  found. 

Likewise    spraying    is    done  con- 
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The  latter  are  perhaps  adapted  best 
of  all  by  nature  to  tlie  location,  but 
the  markets  are  not  good  enough  to 
encourage  much  new  planting.  Pos- 
sibly the  building  of  a  reputation  with 
a  select  trade  may  change  this  con- 
dition later,  for  a  highly  colored  and 
finely  flavored  apple  is  welcomed  in 
California  markets. 

In  early  days  it  was  firmly  believed 
that  the  mountain  fruit,  though  it 
might  be  excellent  for  the  cannery, 
would  not  ship  well.  The  idea  was  a 
natural  result  of  careless  handling 
along  the  same  lines  used  when  fruit 
was  put  in  any  old  box  and  sold  any 
old  way  only  a  few  miles  distant.  An 
increased  price  resulted  in  increased 
care  so  that  the  orchards  are  mostly 
given  the  best  of  care  and  fruit  is 
handled  in  the  most  careful  manner 
also. 

Several  years  ago  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  at  Placerville,  from  which  all 
El  Dorado  county  fruit  leaves  by 
train,  organized  a  standardization 
unit,  and  every  lot  gf  fruit  going  out 
is  carefully  inspected  before  it  is  per- 
mitted to  leave.  If  it  docs  not  come 
up  to  the  requirements  adopted  in 
the  district  it  is  refused  and  has  to  be 
repacked.  As  a  result  the  quality  of 
fruit  and  its  reputation  in  the  markets 
are  excellent. 

Last  winter  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Placerville      district      organized  a 


sistently,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  orchards  are  small  and  merely 
a  memento  of  former  days.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  no  spraying  was 
done,  but  now,  largely  through  the 
personal  work  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  J.  E.  llassler,  practi- 
cally every  owner  of  pear  and  apple 
trees  sprays  for  the  codling  moth  and 
sometimes  for  scab.  Three  sprayings 
are  all  that  is  ever  needed  for  the 
moth,  even  on  late  apples  and  some 
years,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  one, 
two  sprayings  give  complete  control. 

In  the  j'ears  preceding  1907  scab 
was  becoming  worse  and  worse,  and 
spraying  was  only  of  moderate  avail 
against  it.  That  spring,  early,  it 
rained  heavily  and  long,  then  cleared 
up  early  and  long  and  apparently  it 
cleaned  ■  out  the  scab  thoroughly. 
Here  and  there  a  scabby  apple  can  be 
found,  but  they  are  scarce  and  amount 
to  very  little. 

The  pear  blight  also,  which  is  the 
greatest  thing  every  prospective  pear 
grower  in  the  country  has  to  con- 
sider, is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
A  few  years  ago  it  got  in  and  was 
fairly  well  established,  but  a  mountain 
country  is  not  as  much  of  a  blight 
country  as  a  hot,  level  valley.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Hassler  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  every  owner  of 
blighted  trees  to  cut  it  out  and  there 
is  practically  none  in  the  county  now. 


In  trips  over  a  very  large  part  of  the 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  county 
the  writer  was  unable  to  see  a  blight- 
ed twig. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  pear 
trees  are  not  as  large  or  as  vigorous 
as  those  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
though  healthy  and  very  tine  looking. 
They  have  a  correspondingly  slower 
growth  and  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  it  is  considered  proper  to  re- 
move all  fruit  and  to  have  the  tree 
make  only  growth.  After  the  tree 
starts  in  bearing,  wood  growth  is 
moderate,  hence  the  reason  for  en- 
couraging growth  alone  for  a  long 
time  and  not  until  the  seventh  or 
eighth  season  ought  the  grower  expect 
a  pear  orchard  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. The  first  bearing  j-ear  on  a 
satisfactory  location  80  boxes  per  acre 
would  be  a  reasonable  crop  to  expect, 
while  an  old  good-bearing  orchard  in 
a  good  year  will  produce  12  tons  of 
merchantable  pears  per  acre.  J.  E. 
Hassler  has  a  block  of  84  trees,  about 
two-thirds  of  an  acre,  that  one  year 
produced  eight  and  a  half  tons. 

These  pears  come  ?n  Just  when  thtf 
market  is  at  its  best;  right  after  the 
valley  pears  are  gone  and  before  the 
Oregon  pears  are  ready.  The  pears 
have  a  very  red  cheek.  There  are 
three  pickings:  the  first  to  lighten  the 
tree;  the  second,  about  a  week  later, 
becaiise  much  of  the  fruit  is  ready, 
and  the  third  a  week  later  still. 

These  pears  have  sold  as  high  as  $4 
per  box.  The  growers  received  f.  o.  b. 
Placerville  last  year  $1.75  per  box  for 
the  season.  And  if  ever  the  market 
slows  up  in  the  East  the  canners  are 
waiting  to  buy  and  the  dried  fruit  men 
to  take  what  the  canners  will  leave. 
Is  there  any  reason  for  wondering 
why  Bartlett  pears  are  almost  a  syno- 
nym for  fruit  in  El  Dorado  county? 

Shipping  plums  are  not  far  behind 
Bartlett  pears,  and  they,  likewise,  are 
prolitable  owing  to  their  excellent 
(juality.  They  come  into  the  market 
behind  most  California  plums.  The 
Grand  Duke  and  the  Gros  Prune  are 
the  two  leading  varieties,  though  quite 
a  number  of  varieties  are  grown  in 
minor  amount.  The  plum  as  a  rule 
comes  into  bearing  a  couple  of  years 
sooner  than  the  Bartlett  pear. 

.Shipping  peaches  are  also  planted 
somewhat.  The  quality  is  excellent, 
but  owing  to  the  elevation,  they  like- 
wise ripen  much  too  late  for  the  early 
markets. 

.\pplcs  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Other  fruits  are  inconspicu- 
ous at  present  commercially.  Cherry 
trees  are  fine  looking  and  are  said  to 
be  excellent  producers,  though  few 
are  grown.  Die-back,  so  common 
over  much  of  the  State  this  year,  can 
only  be  seen  where  the  worst  kind  of 
neglect  has  been  given. 

Sprinkled  all  over  the  mining 
regions  are  black  walnut  trees,  a 
great  number  of  which  have  been 
worker  over  to  English  walnuts, 
preferably  Franquette  and  other  late 
blooming  varieties.  The  walnut  trees 
in  size  fall  far  behind  those  of  Santa 
Barbara  or  of  rich  valley  land  trees, 
but  seem  to  feel  fully  at  home,  and 
walnut  production  deserves  develop- 
ment, though  as  a  side  issue  rather 
than  a  leading  industry. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  early 
miners  were  Italians,  chestnut  trees 
are  almost  as  common  as  black  wal- 
nuts and  grow  finely.  Either  price  or 
productivity  seems  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  no  effort  is  made  to  prow 
more.  Xcar  every  cabin  where 
Italian  miners  have  lived,  though  it 
may  be  miles  from  an  occupied  set- 
tlement, can  be  seen  a  chestnut  tre« 
or  two  close  by,  a  covereil  porch  or 
trellis  before  the  door,  and  grape  vine 
covering  it.  Though  it  may  have  been 
decades  since  cabin  or  yard  had  been 
(Continued  nn  Pace  HX). 
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How  to  Raise  Pigs  on  Alfalfa  Pasture 


In  spite  of  the  way  that  alfalfa  and 
hogs  are  supposed  to  go  together  in 
the  irrigated  West,  pork  production 
is  far  behind  what  would  reasonably 
be  expected  and  does  not  approach 
the  standing  of  pork  production 
from  corn  in  the  Middle  West.  And 
yet  it  is  perfectly  true  that  alfalfa  is 
richer  in  protein  and  ash  and  furnish- 
es more  nearly  a  balanced  ration  than 
almost  all  other  forage  crops;  like- 
wise that  alfalfa  is  just  about  the 
cheapest  fodder  to  be  produced  in 
large  quantities  that  there  is. 

To  make  the  proper  success  of 
hogs  on  alfalfa  with  these  naturally 
great  advantages  of  the  plant  it, 
therefore,  is  necessary  to  handle  the 
hogs  in  the  right  way.  Yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  farmers  who  do  raise  hogs  with 
alfalfa  as  the  foundation  never 
stopped  to  figure  whether  they  were 
pursuing  the  best  course  or  not.  In 
fact,  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
to  determine  accurately  just  what 
way  alfalfa  does  give  the  best  results 
with  hogs.  The  New  Mexico  Experi- 
ment Station  has  just  published  a 
bulletin  on  this  subject  that  ought  to 
•fill  a  long  felt  want  wherever  alfalfa 
and  skim  milk  are  the  leading  food 
for  swine. 

These  experiments  were  designed 
lu  show:  first,  the  value  of  alfalfa 
pasture  and  to  determine  if  it  were 
profitable  or  not  to  grow  or  to  at- 
tempt to  fatten  young  pigs  on  al- 
falfa pasture  alone;  second,  whether 
light  or  heavier  grain  rations  were 
most  economical  in  raising  pigs  on 
alfalfa  pasture;  third,  whether  lard 
or  bacon  types  did  best  on  alfalfa 
and  supplementary  feeds;  fourth,  to 
make  a  comparison  of  skim  milk  and 
ground  wheat  for  growing  pigs  on 
alfalfa  pasture;  fifth,  to  determine 
how  best  to  increase  the  value  of 
skim  milk  (with  alfalfa)  by  the  ad- 
dition of  grain. 

Pasture  Management. 

Before  touching  these  experiments 
the  proper  pasture  management  of 
hogs  on  alfalfa,  as  given  in  the  bul- 
letin reporting  results,  will  be  well 
to  mention.  The  method  of  handling 
suggested  will  keep  the  alfalfa  ten- 
•  der  and  palatable  and  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  pigs  will  eat  the  most 
of  it  and  give  the  best  results.  If 
pastured    when    too    young,  alfalfa 

mtains  so  large  a  per  cent  of  water 
hat  the  pig  cannot  eat  enough  for 
toper  nourishment.  A  pasture  too 
losely  grazed  gives  the  same  result. 
The  method  of  management  should 
make  sure  that  there  is  always  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh,  tender  al- 
falfa, sufficiently  well  grown  to  con- 
tain a  good  supply  of  nutrients.  It  is 
always  better  to  under  graze  than  to 
over  graze.  The  common  mistake  is 
to  overstock  a  pasture. 

In  preparation  for  pasturing  pigs, 
an  abundant  water  supply,  plenty 
of  shade,  and  convenient  arrange- 
ments for  feeding  must  be  provided. 
Any  neglect  in  either  of  the  first  two 
may  result  disastrously.  During  the 
heat  of  summer,  water  must  be  pro- 
vided for  a  wallow  or  to  keep  the 
ground  wet  under  the  shades,  as  vvell 
as  for  drinking  purposes,  for  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  the  pigs  will 
spend  the  time  either  in  the  shade 
or  wallow,  in  an  effort  to  keep  cool. 
If  shut  out  from  both  of  these,  even 
for  a  few  hours,  at  such  time,  the 
result  may  prove  fatal. 

The  pasture  should  be  divided  into 
at  least  two  divisions,  arranged  for 
convenient  irrigation  separately,  and 
they  should  be  used  alternately,  the 
pigs  remaining  in  each  from  10  to 
14  days.  It  should  be  stocked  light- 
ly enough  so  that  mowing  may  be 
necessary  at  times.  Such  arrange- 
ment will  reduce  the  rooting  to  the 
I  minimum  and  keep  the  pasture  free 
from    weeds   and   woody,   tough  al- 


falfa. It  is  best  not  to  turn  on  to 
the  pasture  in  the  spring  or  after  an 
irrigation  until  there  is  substantial 
growth  five  or  six  inches  high,  and 
it  will  pay,  when  pigs  are  changed 
from  one  part  of  the  pasture  to  an- 
other, to  run  over  it  with  a  mower 
before  irrigating,  even  though  no 
hay  of  consequence  is  obtained;  for 
it  will  take  off  all  the  older  growth 
left  by  the  pigs  and  give  better  op- 
portunity for  the  new.  If  over- 
stocked, there  is  greater  danger  of 
damage  from  rooting.  Fields  of  al-^ 
falfa  have  at  times  been  destroyed 
in  this  way. 

Experiment  I. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  pigs 
were  divided  into  four  lots,  one  being 
given  pasture  alone;  a  second,  pas- 
ture and  a  pound  of  grain  per  83 
pounds  live  weight;  third,  pasture 
and  two  pounds  of  grain;  fourth, 
pasture  and  eight  pounds  of  skim 
milk,  which  was  figured  to  cor- 
respond fairly  well  with  the  one 
pound  of  grain.  The  average  gain 
per  head  in  the  period  extending  G5 
days  was:  Lot  1,  16.5  lbs.;  Lot  3,  43 
lbs.;  Lot  3,  48  lbs.;  Lot  4,  39  pounds. 
There  were  in  the  pasture  3.5  acres, 
32  pigs  being  fed  thereon,  with  the 
addition  of  other  food  named.  The 
advantages  of  the  different  feeding 
shows  pretty  clearly  at  a  glance. 

The  value  of  the  grain  and  milk 
fed  influences  results,  so  that  al- 
though Lot  3  made  the  greatest  gain, 
Lot  2  was  actually  the  most  profit- 
able. Although  the  skim  milk  fed  was 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
pound  of  grain  received  by  Lot  2,  it 
can  be  seen  that  with  alfalfa  pasture 
it  was  much  less  valuable.  With 
grain  at  $1.50  per  hundred,  it  is  said, 
skim  milk  would  be  worth  about  15 
cents  per  hundred,  according  to  the 
results  secured  in  this  test.  This  re- 
sult corresponds  to  the  theory  of  the 
proposition,  which  is  that  skim  milk 
chemically  is  too  much  like  alfalfa  to 
have  its  highest  value  when  fed  in 
connection  with  alfalfa.  It  can  also 
be  seen  that  alfalfa  alone  gave  very 
poor  results. 

Experiment  2. 

In  experiment  2,  to  find  the  best 
amount  of  gr.iin  to  go  with  alfalfa, 
J4  to  1  pound  of  grain  was  fed  for 
85  pounds  live  weight  of  hog  in  Lot 
1.  Lot  2  received  ^  to  -J^  pounds  of 
grain;  Lot  3,  5  to  6  pounds  of  skim 
milk,  on  the  supposition  that  seven 
pounds  of  milk  were  equivalent  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  one  pound 
of  grain.  This  experiment  ran  from 
May  1  to  October  1,  a  period  of  153 
days.  Tamworths,  Durocs  and  York- 
shires were  used  in  the  experiment. 
Lot  1  made  an  average  gain  of  76 
pounds;  Lot  2,  58  pounds;  Lot  3,  62 
pounds.  Lot  3  in  this  case  proved 
the  most  profitable,  as  the  cost  per 
pound  of  gain  was  3.81  cents,  4  to  7 
pounds  of  skim  milk  being  practically 
as  expensive  as  ^  to  1  nound  of 
grain  (shelled  corn  in  this  experi- 
ment), but  giving  considerably 
more  gain  in  weight. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  re- 
sults were  less  favorable  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  Yorkshires 
had  not  been  present,  this  breed  evi- 
dently rec|uiring  finer  feeding  than 
this  for  the  best  results.  The  Durocs, 
which  are  lard  hogs,  as  are  most 
raised  in  California,  made  242,  121 
and  220  pounds  gain  in  the  different 
kinds  of  feeding.  Tamworths  made 
271,  200  and  138  pounds  gain;  York- 
shires 168,  142  and  135  pounds  in  the 
different  lots.  As  between  the  Tam- 
worths and  Durocs,  or  bacon  and 
lard  hog,  the  skim  milk  feeding  ap- 
pears to  be  the  thing  for  the  lard 
hog,  also  the  lard  hog  appears  to 
need  grain  or  other  supplements  to 
alfalfa  even  more  than  the  bacon  hog. 
Experiment  3. 

Experiment  3  was    only   a  breed 


test  experiment,  alfalfa  pasture  being 
supplemented  with  from  2  to  3  or  S'/i 
pounds  of  skim  milk  per  hog,  the 
amount  being  increased  proportion- 
ately to  the  weight  of  the  hogs.  Tliis 
experiment  ran  126  days,  the  average 
gain  of  the  Tamworths  being  49.6 
lbs.  and  of  the  Durocs  42.3  lbs.,  em- 
phasizing what  was  shown  in  pre- 
vious experiments,  that  when  little 
additional  feed  to  alfalfa  was  given, 
the  bacon  hog  made  greater  gains 
than  the  lard  hog.  The  gain  of  the 
Tamworths  was  made  a't  30  cents 
less  per  hundred  than  that  of  the 
Durocs,  it  costing  $4.28  for  100 
pounds  of  gain  among  the  Tam- 
worths and  $4.58  among  the  Durocs. 
This  experiment  emphasizes  what 
was  learned  before — that  the  best  re- 
sults are  not  to  be  expected  with 
such  small  amounts  of  feed  to  sup- 
plement alfalfa. 

Experiment  4. 

This  experiment  was  designed  to 
compare  skim  milk  with  ground 
wheat  for  pigs  on  alfalfa;  also  to 
give  some  comparison  of  breeds.  It 
continued  only  59  days.  Lot  1  re- 
ceived 4  to  6  pounds  of  skim  milk 
per  head  per  day;  Lot  2,  3^  to  1 
pound  of  ground  wheat  per  day;  Lot 
3,  1  part  skim  milk  to  6  parts  ground 
wheat,  going  from  2  pounds  of  skim 
milk  and  ]4  pound  of  ground  wheat 
to  3  pounds  of  skim  milk  and 
pound  of  wheat.  Skim  milk  was 
estimated  at  6  pounds,  equaling  1 
pound  of  wheat. 

The  average  gain  of  Lot  1  was 
25.1  pounds;  Lot  2,  33.7  pounds;  Lot 
3,  30.2  pounds.  Tlie  estimated  re- 
turns per  acre  for  a  term  of  six 
months  was,  for  Lot  1,  $43.50;  Lot  2, 
$59.28;  Lot  3,  $53.22. 

In  Lot  1,  receiving  skim  milk,  the  . 
cross-bred     Duroc-Tamworths  were 
first,  the  Durocs  second,  the  cross- 
bred Yorkshire-Tamworths  third,  and 
the  Tamworths  last. 

In  Lot  2,  receiving  ground  wheat, 
the  Tamworths  were  first,  Durocs 
second,  cross-bred  Duroc-Tamworths 
third,  and  Yorkshire-Tamworths  last. 

In  Lot  3,  receiving  skim  milk  plus 
ground  wheat,  the  cross-bred  Duroc- 
Tamworths  were  first,  _  Durocs 
second,  cross-bred  Yorkshire-Tam- 
worths third,  and  Tamworths  last. 

The  test  shows  ground  wheat  to 
be  a  very  good  and  economical  sup- 
plementary feed  for  alfalfa  pasture. 
It  shows  skim  milk  to  make  a  fair 
supplement  to  alfalfa  pasture,  but  not 
worth  over  17  cents  per  hundred 
where  ground  wheat  is  worth  $1.32 
per  hundred. 

Experiment  5. 

This  experiment  showed  results  of 
feeding  varying  amounts  of  different 
materials.  Lot  1  received  from  4  to 
fi^  pounds  of  skim  milk  per  day;  Lot 

2,  2  to  3  1-3  pounds  of  skim  milk 
and  %  to  M  pounds  of  milo;  Lot  3, 
2  to  3  1-3  pounds  of  skim  milk  and 
]4  to  •>4  pounds  of  milo,  the  experi- 
ment running  120  days.  It  was  the 
intention  to  fed  the  amount  of  grain, 
or  its  equivalent  in  skim  milk,  that 
would  produce  the  cheapest  gains 
and  leave  the  most  for  the  pasture. 
Lot  1  made  an  average  gain  of  30.55 
pounds;  Lot  2,  33.11  pounds;  Lot  3, 
34.5.')  pounds  in  period  mentioned. 
Estimated  returns  for  the  alfalfa  per 
acre  for  a  period  of  six  months  were 
for  Lot  1,  $37.14;  Lot  2,  $43.98;  Lot 

3,  $42.54. 

The  conclusions  are:  Although 
skim  and  alfalfa  pasture  are  prac- 
tically the  same  kind  of  feed,  being 
nitrogenous  and  bulky,  they  will 
give  a  fair  profit.  Ground  milo, 
which  is  a  carbonaceous,  concen- 
trated feed,  gives  greatest  returns 
with  skim  milk.  By  supplementing 
alfalfa  with  skim  milk  and  milo,  pork 
was  produced  62  cents  per  hundred 
cheaper  than  when  skim  milk  alone 
was  used;   and   the  milo   also  gave 


$0.16  more  per  acre  of  pasture  for 
the  season. 

General  Summary. 

The  general  summary  for  all  of  the 
experiments  above  is  given  here- 
with. 

The  cost  of  pork  production  may 
be  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of 
alfalfa  pasture  in  connection  with  a 
part  ration  of  concentrated  food.  Ma- 
ture hogs  may  be  maintained  in  fair 
condition  on  pasture  alone,  but  grow- 
ing pigs  make  very  unsatisfactory 
gains  and  become  stunted  when  they 
are  required  to  live  on  alfalfa  pasture 
without  supplementary  feed.  It  is 
neither  a  satisfactory  nor  a  profitable 
means  of  fattening  for  growing  pigs. 

The  largest  returns  per  acre  for 
alfalfa  pasture  were  received  from' 
the  lots  having  a  skim  milk  ration 
with  a  small  amount  of  grain. 

SRim  milk  alone  proved  to  be  a 
fairly  good  supplement  to  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, for  growing  pigs,  and  when 
used  in  this  way  eight  pounds  of 
skim  milk  were  practically  equiva- 
lent to  one  pound  of  grain.  Better 
results,  however,  were  secured  by 
feeding  a  little  grain  along  with  the 
skim  milk.  Good  results  were  also 
obtained  by  feeding  a  small  grain 
ration  without  other  supplementary 
feed,  in  conjunction  with  alfalfa  pas- 
ture. 

The  results  indicate  that  for  six 
months'  pasturing.  supplemented 
with  a  medium  ration  of  concentrated 
food,  a  gain  of  782  pounds  per  acre 
may  be  credited  to  the  alfalfa  pas- 
ture. They  also  indicate  that  pigs 
on  good  pasture  should  be  fed  about 
one  pound  of  grain  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  per  day. 

The  bacon  type  of  hog  seems  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  than  the  lard 
type.  The  Tamworths  made  better 
gains  per  head  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds  in  the  experiment,  and  at  a 
lower  cost;  but  the  cross-bred  Duroc- 
Tamworths  excelled  the  pure-breds 
and  all  others  as  feeders. 

Shades  that  permit  free  air  circu- 
lation, convenient  arrangements  for 
feeding,  and  a  plentiful  water  supply 
are  essential  to  good  pasture  condi- 
tions. 

The  alternate  pasturing  of  fields 
gives  the  pasture  periods  of  rest,  dur- 
ing which  it  may  be  irrigated  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  start  a  new 
rapid  growth  and  furnish  more  feed 
than  if  pastured  continuously. 

The  number  of  hogs  that  an  acre  of 
pasture  will  maintain  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  quality  and  the  care  of 
the  pasture,  the  quantity  and  char- 
acter of  the  supplementary  feed  and 
the  size  of  the  hogs.  It  runs  from 
eight  to  sixteen  head. 

When  early  maturity  and  quality 
are  important  considerations,  the  best 
results  come  from  liberal  feeding  on 
alfalfa  pasture. 

With  the  present  high  prices  of 
grains,  pigs  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  good  alfalfa  pasture  make  most 
economical  gains  when  given  a  daily 
ration  of  about  one  pound  of  grain 
to  100  pounds  live  weight.  They  make 
larger  gains,  better  hogs,  and  mature 
quicker  if  given  grain  ration,  but  the 
profit  may  be  less;  hence  the  size  of 
the  grain  ration  will  depend  on  the 
price  of  grain,  the  kind  of  pasture 
and  the  age  at  which  the  hogs  are" 
to  be  marketed. 

The  results  of  these  tests  tend  to 
emphasize  what  experiments  show 
elsewhere  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  alfalfa  may  be  relied  on  in 
pork  production.  They  show  that  a 
small  ration  of  milk  or  grain  is  es- 
sential in  connection  with  alfalfa 
pasture  to  make  satisfactory  gains. 


Mistakes  in  pig  feeding  are  costly. 
In  the  short  life  of  the  pig  there  is 
little  time  to  correct  mistakes. 
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A  New  and  Valuable  Cling  Peach 


Installation  of  Pumping  Machinery 


The  cling  peach,  commercially  con- 
sidered, may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
California  development,  for,  although 
fTOwn  somewhat  elsewhere,  it  is  only 
in  California  that  it  has  achieved 
great  prominence.  While  the  free- 
stone varieties  are  the  peaches  for 
fresh  consumption  and  for  drying,  the 
cling  is  pre-eminently  the 
canning  fruit,  admitting 
of  no  rivalry  from  the 
best  freestones. 

Although  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  a  little  queer 
that  a  sufficient  assort- 
ment of  thoroughly  satis- 
factory cling  varieties 
have  not  been  developed. 
In  fact,  only  the  Tus- 
cans and  Phillips  merit 
special  attention  now. 
The  orange  cling,  once  a 
standby,  has  largely  gone 
out  of  use  on  account  of 
inferior  quality  and  con- 
sequent low  price.  The 
Tuscan,  very  popular  just 
now,  owes  most  of  its 
value  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  early  that  it  comes 
to  the  cannery  at  a  time 
when  they  can  handle  it 
to  excellent  advantage, 
and,  although  inferior  to 
the  Phillips  in  quality,  as 
might  be  exoected  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  early, 
though  still  a  very  good 
peach  it  is  now  usually 
bringing  a  better  price 
than  the  Phillips.  The  latter  is  the  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  cling  peach  in 
quality  and  productivity  and  there  is 
a  gap  of  about  three  weeks  between 
that  and  the  Tuscans,  only  taken  up 
in  part  by  the  Orange,  which  is  no 
longer  planted  on  account  of  its 
quality. 

Selma,  a  dozen  miles  south  of 
Fresno,  boasts  in  beinj  "The  Home 
of  the  Peach,"  although  probably 
Yuba  City  deserves  to  be  called  the 
home  of  the  Phillips  cling.  Located 
here  is  the  cannery  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  canneries  of  the  State  and 
handling  an  immense  amount  of 
peaches.  The  past  three  years  this 
cannery  has  been  using  a  new  peach 
by  J.  H.  Peak  and  called,  after  him, 
the  Peak  cling.  The  manager,  W.  G. 
Nash,  is  recommending  this  as  a  va- 
riety of  equal  merit  with  the  Phil- 
lips in  regard  to  quality  and  very 
valuable  on  account  of  coming  in  just 
after  the  Tuscans  and  just  before  the 
Phillips.  It  thus  gives  the  opportunity 
for  a  continual  run  of  peaches,  filling 
in  the  present  gap  between  Phillips 
and  Tuscans  with  a  fruit  of  fine  quali- 
ty. At  the  present  time  there  is  just 
the  Peak  orchard  of  four  and  a  half 
acres  to  provide  fruit,  but  the  can- 
nery is  making  efforts  to  have  the 
acreage  extended. 

The  price  paid  on  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Peak  is  $25  per  ton,  as  compared 
with  general  prices  of  about  $22.50 
for  Phillips  and  $22.50  to  $25  for  Tus- 
cans. The  higher  price  of  the  latter, 
in  spite  of  rather  poorer  quality,  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  comes 
in  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed.  _  Once 
the  demand  is  well  supplied,  evidently 
the  price  will  be  lower  than  that  of 
the  Phillips,  which  is  the  cling  of 
standard  merit. 

The  cannery  received  its  last  lot 
of  Tuscans  August  3,  this  year  and  on 
the  same  day  received  the  first  lot  of 
Peaks  for  the  season,  showing  how 
nicely  the  seasons  meet.  Owing  to  the 
small  acreage  of  the  latter  they  have 
all  been  used  before  any  test  was 
made  of  their  lasting  qualities,  but 
from  all  appearances  and  from  tests 
with  a  few  peaches,  it  is  a  keeper  just 
like  the  Phillips.  In  fact,  it  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  latter  in 
quality,  both  fresh  and  canned,  has 
same  color  and  texture  of  flesh, 
though  a  redder  skin,  small  pit  and  so 
•n  down  the  line.    In  vigor  of  growth 


and  productivity  it  is  also  on  a  par 
with  the  Phillips,  though  the  orchard 
through  lack  of  water  the  past  two 
years  and  apparently  indiflferent  care 
is  below  standard,  except  in  spots, 
where  moisture  supplies  have  been 
ample. 

The  variety  is,  of  course,  an  acci- 


Salisf.iClory  results  from  pumping 
machinery  for  irrigation  purposes  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  its  care- 
ful installation  and  operation.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  important 
points  to  bear  in  mind: 

Suitable  foundations  are  necessary 
for  satisfactory  continuous  operation. 


The  >'en'  Peak  Clinkstone  I'eacli,  rit  Shonn  on  Right. 


dent.  Mr.  Peak,  who  is  a  contractor 
by  trade,  seven  years  ago  set  out  a 
vineyard  and  orchard  a  little  south- 
east of  Selma,  and  not  securing 
enough  Phillips  cling  peaches  to  fill 
out  the  acreage,  planted  seedlings  and 
put  in  June  buds.  On  one  of  these  of 
three  main  branches,  the  two  larger 
ones  were  from  below  the  bud.  a  fact 
that  was  overlooked  on  account  of 
resemblance  to  the  Phillips  until  the 
tree  began  to  bear,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  skin  was  redder  and  the  fruit 
ripened  two  weeks  before  the  rest  of 
the  orchard.  The  other  trees  were 
then  worked  over,  after  opinions  of 
canncrs  and  others  were  secured,  and 
the  variety  now  bids  fair  to  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  standard  varie- 
ties. 

Note — The  photograph  for  accom- 
panying ilustration  was  provided  by 
the  Kirkman  Nursery  Company. 


BULLETIN  ON  APPLE  MILDEW 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  new  bulletin 
(No.  120)  on  ".'\pple  Powdery  Mil- 
dew and  Its  Control  in  the  Pajaro 
Valley  (California)."  It  outlines  three 
distinct  phases  of  control  method,  as 
follows: 

(1) — Foliage  spraying  with  iron  sul- 
phid  mixture,  precipitated  sulphur,  or 
sulphur  in  some  other  very  finely  di- 
vided form.  (2) — Winter  pruning  of 
trees'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
general  stimulating  effects  that  come 
from  pruning  at  that  time  and  directed 
particularly  toward  the  eradication  of 
mildewed  twigs.  (3) — Winter  spray- 
ing with  some  spray  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing  a  vigorous  foliage 
growth  in  the  spring.  By  consistently 
practicing  summer  spraying  year  after 
ear  a  much  improved  condition  of  the 
trees  will  be  obtained,  but  for  the  best 
results  the  entire  method,  as  outlined 
above,  must  be  followed.  Although 
the  advice  is  intended  only  for  the 
Pajaro  Valley,  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  good,  with  modifications,  for 
many  other  apple-growing  sections. 

After  this,  to  obtain  a  high  school 
teacher's  certificate  in  agriculture 
from  the  University  of  California,  a 
person  must  specialize  in  agriculture, 
cover  all  leading  branches  of  same, 
and  take  a  special  six  weeks'  course 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
doing  practical  farm  work  of  all  kinds. 


The  foundation  may  consist  of  any 
material,  so  long  as  it  is  stiff  enough 
to  support  the  bed  plate  at  all  points 
and  maintain  proper  alignment  of  the 
shafts  if  they  are  not  otherwise  prop- 
erly supported. 

If  the  pump  and  driving  motor  or 
engine  are  mounted  upon  the  bed- 
plate and  coupled  together  they  should 
be  placed  upon  the  foundation  with 
suitable  wedge  under  each  end.  The 
middle  of  the  bed-plate  should  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  necessary,  until 
the  edges  and  faces  of  couplings  ex- 
actly agree.  Both  pump  and  motor 
should  run  freely  wnen  separate,  and 
when  coupled  together  with  the  bolts. 
The  bed-plate  should  then  be  grouted 
into  place,  so  that  it  is  absolutely, 
rigid.  The  suction  and  discharge  pip- 
ing can  then  be  connected.  These 
pipes  should  be  a  size  or  two  larger 
than  the  suction  and  discharge  opeiv- 
ing  of  the  pump  if  they  are  of  any 
great  length.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  there  are  no  air  pockets  in 
the  suction  well,  as  there  is  less 
trouble  in  priming  the  pump  and  less 
liability  of  air  leakage  in  the  suction 
pipe  when  the  suction  lift  is  small. 

To  prevent  air  leakage  through  the 
stuffing  box  on  the  suction  head  of 
the  pump  there  should  be  provided  a 
gland  cage  within  the  stuffing  box,  on 
each  side  of  which  there  should  be 
placed  about  three  rings  of  graphite 
packing.  On  the  outside  of  the  stuff- 
ing box  should  be  a  ^-inch  pipe  tap,, 
which  connects  to  this  gland  cage.' 
There  should  be  a  pipe  tap,  thus  mak- 
ing a  water  seal  in  the  stuffing  box 
and  preventing  all  air  leakage.  The 
gland  should  be  run  just  as  loose  "as 
possible,  as  otherwise  the  packing  is 
liable  to  cut  the  shaft.  A  small  amount 
of  leakage  from  the  stuffing  box  does 
not  harm,  in  fact,  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  prevents  the  packing  from  heat- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the 
shaft  lubricated. 

The  pump  should  always  be  primed 
before  starting,  as  otherwise  there  is 
liability  of  injuring  some  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  pump,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  water  for 
lubrication.  The  pump  can  be  primed 
either  by  closing  the  discharge  by 
means  of  a  gate  or  check  valve,  and 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  pump  by 
means  of  an  ejector  or  air  pump,  thus 
allowing  the  water  to  flow  in  from 
the  suction  well,  or  a  foot  valve  can 
be  provided  on  the  suction  pipe  and 


the  pump  filled  with  water,  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  air  to  escape 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  pump. 

Before  starting  for  the  first  time  it 
is  advisable  to  clean  out  the  bearings 
thoroughly,  including  the  thrust  bear- 
ing, by  pouring  in  kerosene  and  allow- 
ing it  run  out  at  the  bottom,  as  dirt 
and  other  substances  are 
liable  to  get  into  the  bear- 
ings during  shipment. 
The  bearing  should  then 
be  filled  as  full  as  pos- 
sible with  first-class  lub- 
ricating oil  similar  to 
dynamo  oil.  After  prim- 
ing, the  pump  can  be 
started  up  and  brousrht  up 
to  speed  with  the  dis- 
charge valve  closed.  The 
discharee  valve  can  then 
be  _  immediately  opened 
until  the  desired  quantity 
of  water  is  obtained.  If 
the  total  head  is  greater 
than  that  for  which  the 
pump  was  designed,  the 
quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged will  be  less  than 
ful  capacity,  and  may 
even  be  nothing  at  all 
if  the  head  is  enough 
greater.  The  power  will 
also  be  less  than  the 
power  required  for  the 
head  for  which  the  pump 
was  designed.  If  the 
total  head  is  less  than  the 
head  for  which  the  pump 
is  designed,  the  amount 
of  water  will  be  greater  than  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  pump  and 
the  power  consumed  will  also  be 
greater. 

The  pumps  can  always  be  run  on 
reduced  heads  by  throttling  the  dis- 
charge until  the  desired  quantity  of 
water  is  obtained.  This  creates  an 
artificial  head  and  reduces  the  effici- 
ency of  the  pumping,  but  will  prevent 
overloading  the  motor. — Irrigation 
Age. 


SUCCESS    WITH    OLIVE  CUT- 
TINGS. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  very  high 
percentage  of  growth  of  olive  cut- 
tings, but  David  Harris  of  the  Poplar 
district,  Tulare  county,  has  averaged 
75  to  80  per  cent  with  15,000  set  out 
in  the  middle  of  April  this  year  by 
putting  them  in  wet  sand  as  soon  as 
they  were  cut. 

The  cuttings  were  made  in  the 
Porterville  district,  and  on  account  of 
the  delay  necessary  before  they  could' 
be  planted  it  was  decided  to  try  to 
keep  them  in  specially  good  condition 
by  putting  tJjem  in  wet  sand  immedi- 
ately instead  of  taking  them  to  Pop- 
lar loose. 

Shallow  boxes  about  four  inches 
deep  were  made,  filled  with  wet  sand 
and  taken  to  the  trees  and  the  cuttings 
put  in  immediately.  Two  eye  cuttings 
were  made,  about  four  inches  long, 
and  these  were  put  in  the  sand  about 
three  inches  deep.  They  were  then 
taken  to  the  ranch  and  placed  in  the 
propagating  boxes  with  fresh  stable 
manure  at  the  bottom  for  heat  and 
sand  on  top.  The  cut  surfaces  were 
thus  hardly  exposed  to  the  ai.  at  all. 
Some  boxes  came  through  with  al- 
most 100  per  cent  live  cuttings,  the 
lowest  being  about  60  per  cent,  which 
of  itself  is  exceptionally  good. 

Mr.  Harris  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  this  kind  of  work,  but  studied 
the  matter  up  thoroughly  before 
starting  it  and  tried  the  wet  sand  on 
the  advice  of  A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Por- 
terville, who  made  the  cuttings  for 
him. 


There  were  175  cars  of  grapes 
shipped  from  the  Imperial  Valley  this 
season  up  to  August  5.  Prices  were 
good.  About  4.500  cars  of  cante- 
loupes  were  shipped.  The  crop  was 
light  on  account  of  aphis  and  prices 
poor. 
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The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company 


Years  ago  Miles  Standish  is  said 
I  to  have  remarked:    "If  you  want  a 
thing  done  right,  do  it  yourself,"  then 
I  he  sent  off  another  man  to  propose 
for  him.    More  than  ten  years  ago, 
when  the   raisin  business  was  in  a 
very  bad  way,  the  raisin  growers  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Standish  by  de- 
ciding  that    the    only    way    to  have 
raisins  sold  right  and  at  decent  prices 
was  to  sell  them  themselves,  or  in  an 
Mpanization.    After  proving  the  cor- 
I'ctness  of  the  idea,  the  association 
U'W  up  in  an  historic  smash  that  has 
■n\y  been  cleared  up  in  the  courts  a 
lew  months  since,  and  the  growers 
let  the  packers  sell   the  raisins  for 
them,   with    consequent   bad  results. 
The  industry  since  then  has  had  its 
tips  and  downs,  mostly  downs;  prices 
have  quite  often  been  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory,   and    only  occasionally 
such  as  the  growers  should  receive. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  is  the  thing  that  has  saved 
the  industry  from  at  least  a  series 
of  years  of  demoralization,  which 
would  have  made  a  radical  decrease 
in  bearing  acreage  and  production 
until  such  a  time  as  reduced  output 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  had 
evened  up  prices  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Instead  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  developing,  prices  are  satis- 
factory and  contracts  insure  satisfac- 
tion to  the  growers  for  at  least  four 
more  years  to  come,  land  owners  are 
justified  in  making  new  plantings 
where  the  land  is  suitable  for  raisins 
and  the  grower  can  feel  encouraged 
to  go  to  every  reasonable  expense 
to  improve  his  raisin  vineyard.  Like- 
wise raisin  buyers  have  occasion  to 
feci  thoroughly  satisfied  with  prices 
from  their  standpoint. 

This  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  is  so  radically  different  from 
all  other  great  growers'  marketing 
organizations  in  California  and  the 
United  States  that  its  success  is  being 
intently  watched  all  over  the  country 
and  it  is  being  looked  to  as  a  possible 
model  for  other  organizations  to 
rescue  agricultural  products  which 
cannot  be  sold  at  decent  prices  under 
the  present  system  of  operation. 

The  Raisin  Association  was  started 
as  a  capital  stock  corporation  a  year 
ago  last  April.  It  overcame  the 
greatest  of  difficulties  in  marketing 
the  first  season's  crop,  returned  to 
growers  everything  that  they  could 
have  expected  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions and  enough  in  addition  to  pay 
the  full  capital  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  a  reasonable  profit  to  every- 
body, and  is  in  first-class  condition, 
besides  leaving  also  the  raisin  market 
in  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
for  years.  This  organization  could  be 
wiped  out  of  existence  to-day  and  all 
its  property  totally  destroyed,  yet  the 
extra  price  obtained  by  the  growers 
for  their  raisins  of  last  year  would 
have  paid  all  expenses  in  full.  That 
indicates  what  it  accomplished. 

There  is  this  year  a  large  crop  of 
raisins  coming  on.  It  has  been  stated 
that  this  season  is  the  critical  season 
I  in  showing  the  strength  of  the  organ- 
!  ization,  but  only  a  brief  glance  at 
things  shows  that  if  the  association 
could  win  out  as  it  did  in  1913,  under 
the  conditions  that  faced  it  at  the 
start,  the  coming  season  should  be 
smooth  sailing.  First,  however,  a 
little  about  the  method  of  organiza- 
tion would  be  in  order  as  an  explana- 
tion for  the  rest. 

This  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  was  started  as  a  "Million 
Dollar  Company."  The  capital  stock 
was  to  be  $1,000,000,  subscribed  by 
growers  or  others  desiring  the  wel- 
fare of  the  raisin  industry,  on  a  basis 
of  $10  per  acre  of  raisins,  the  latter 
being  merely  a  suggestion,  some 
growers  subscribing  for  more,  others 
less,  others  not  at  all,  and  a  number 
of  others  taking  stock  although  own- 
'  ing  no  vineyards.  The  company  was 
to  be  incorporated  only  if  $750,000  or 


more  was  subscribed  by  a  definite 
date,  at  which  time  slightly  over 
$800,000  had  been  subscribed,  not  the 
full  $1,000,000. 

Furthermore,  bad  prices  for  several 
years  and  even  the  inability  of  many 
growers  to  dispose  of  their  crop  left 
all  growers  hard  up,  but  to  have  it  a 
growers'  organization  and  to  make  it 
easy  for  growers  to  join,  it  has  been 
decided  to  let  raisin  growers  get  stock 
simply  by  agreeing  to  pay  for  the 
stock  after  the  raisins  were  sold, 
which  reduced  the  real  working  cap- 
ital to  only  $300,000,  plus  the  notes 
of  persons  who  had  no  ready  money 
and  would  not  have  until  the  raisins 
were  sold. 

All  tales  of  men  who  went  farming 
on  a  shoestring  and  stretched  that 
shoestring  until  it  was  the  thickness 
of  a  thread  were  surpassed  by  the 
raisin  corporation,  that  had  to  develop 
all  working  machinery  and  carry  a 
raisin  crop  worth  over  $4,000,000  on 
a  theoretical  capital  of  $800,000  and  .t 
working  capital  of  $300,000,  against 
vigorous  opposition  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  raisin  trade  and  little  financial 
support  from  the  banking  fraternity, 
in  a  time  when  business  and  prices 
throughout  the  country  were  ex- 
tremely poor.  The  association  was 
asked  to  carry  this  crop  under  those 
handicaps  and  to  get  higher  prices 
than  otherwise  would  rule.  It  was  a 
big  job.  If  it  could  do  that,  as  it  did, 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
within  reason  in  the  raisin  line. 

The  company  is  unique  in  method 
of  organization  for  growers'  com- 
panies, though  some  essential  features 
were  borrowed  from  various  commer- 
cial organizations  elsewhere.  The  first 
great  point  is  a  voting  trust  that 
makes  stability  of  management  and 
prevents  the  stock  and  control  from 
working  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
people.  The  stockholders  gave,  for 
seven  years,  all  power  in  managing 
the  company  into  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees  whom  they  selected. 
These  trustees  number  twenty-five 
and  were  selected  by  a  vote  of  the 
stockholders  from  men  who  could  be 
trusted  for  their  business  ability  and 
their  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the 
raisin  industry.  These  meet  four 
times  a  year  to  put  their  O.  K.  on 
the  management  of  the  company  and 
to  decide  on  leading  features  of 
policy.  The  actual  direction  of  affairs 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors, 
chosen  by  this  board  of  trustees.  Like 
any  board  of  directors,  this  selects 
the  manager  and  others  who  are  to 
run  the  business.  The  important  office 
is  that  of  manager,  for  on  that  everv- 
thing  depends.  James  Madison  was 
^elected  manager  at  the  start  and  has 
been  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  association  in  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties confronting  it  all  along  the  line. 

TTiis  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  was  and  is  supposed  to 
operate  at  a  small  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders, who.  being  mostly  raisin 
growers,  would,  in  one  respect,  be  get- 
ting just  so  much  more  for  their 
raisins  for  any  dividends  received.  The 
fundamental  point,  however,  was  and 
is  to  secure  for  the  raisin  grower  as 
good  raisin  prices  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. Dividends  are  a  minor  inci- 
dent. 

It  was  known  that  the  market  could 
be  made  to  take  all  the  raisins  that 
could  be  produced  at  decent  prices  if 
the  marketing  were  manai^ed  aright. 
To  do  this  and  get  fair  prices  the 
effort  was  made  to  secure  control  of 
the  whole  crop. 

Contracts  were  sent  out  to  all 
growers  for  their  raisins  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  with  the  option  by  the 
company  to  extend  the  contracts  two 
years  more.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pany secured  control  of  all  raisins 
under  the  contract  for  five  years. 
Prices  under  the  contract  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  contracted, 
because  the  ^; .cater  tlie  amount  con- 


trolled, the  greater  the  price  to  the 
grower.  At  least  GO  per  cent  of  the 
crop  had  to  be  secured,  however, 
before  the  contracts  held. 

By  April  1,  1913,  the  date  for  con- 
tracts to  become  effective,  there  was 
secured  under  contract  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  raisin  acreage  and 
the  growers  are  thus  guaranteed  for 
their  raisins  the  followinf'  nrices  until 
the  crop  of  1915  is  gone,  and  provided 
the  company  wishes  to  continue  the 
contracts,  as  it  evidently  will,  for  the 
crops  of  1916  and  1917  also:  Muscatels 
(the  standard  raisin),  Zl4  cents  a 
pound;  Sultanas  (the  small,  seedless 
variety),  3  cents;  Thompson  Seedless 
(a  larger  and  very  popular  seedless 
variety),  S'/z  cents;  Malages  (a  table 
grape,  occasionaly  dried,  but  of  small 
account),  2]^  cents. 

These  prices  are  the  minimum  and 
the  contract  is  so  fixed  that  the  raisin 
grower,  for  every  crop  named  in  the 
contract,  will  get  as  high  prices  as  the 
market  will  permit.  Tlie  raisin  com- 
pany has  tried  to  boost  the  price  all 
along,  and  when  the  crop  is  all  sold 
it  is  to  give  the  growers  everything 
over  contract  price  except  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $5  per  ton  for 
cost  of  management  and  operation. 
For  example:  If  at  the  end  of  the 
season  it  is  found  that  Muscats  have 
brought  3)4  cents  a  pound,  %  cent  is 
kept  by  the  raisin  company  and  3'/^ 
cents,  not  3^  cents,  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  grower.  More  correctly,  the 
grower  having  already  been  paid  3'/i 
cents,  according  to  the  contract,  he  is 
given  the  extra  H  cent.  Or  say  that 
the  popular  Thompson  Seedless  have 
brought  V/z  cents,  %  cent  is  retained 
by  the  company  and  -54  cents  over 
contract  price  paid  to  the  grower. 

From  the  time  the  raisins  were 
ready  for  the  market  until  the  rush  of 
the  buying  season  was  over,  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  prices,  so 
the  raisin  growers  will  get  more  than 
contract  price  for  their  raisins,  though 
how  much  more  cannot  be  said.  Tlie 
raisin  company  also  bought  raisins 
outright  in  competition  with  the  inde- 
pendent packers  independently  from 
contracts.  It  handled  60,000  tons  of 
raisins  of  the  1913  crop,  out  of  70.000 
produced,  and  also  bought  23.000  tons 
of  hold-over  raisins  from  the  1912  and 
preceding  crops.  Contracts  also  have 
continued  to  come  in  until  120,000 
acres  of  raisin  vineyard  are  under 
contract,  out  of  135,000  acres  in  the 
State. 

If  there  had  been  no  raisin  com- 
pany and  prices  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  raisins  almost  certainly 
would  have  dropped  to  about  2  and 
234  cents  a  pound.  The  size  of  the 
crop,  the  hold  over,  the  poor  finan- 
cial condition  in  the  country  and  the 
inability  of  growers  to  hold  out  for 
more  money  all  insured  this.  Tl^e 
difference  between  2'4  cents  and  3'^ 
cents  a  pound  is  $20  per  ton,  which 
amounts  to  $1,200,000  for  the  60,000 
tons  handled.  This  is  four  times  the 
amount  of  actual  working  capital  and 
half  as  much  again  as  the  subscribed 
capital  at  time  of  starting.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company  with  such 
results  was  something  of  a  feat,  to 
say  the  least. 

The  capitalization  has  since  been 
increased,  so  that  there  is  more  than 
$1,500,000  capital  subscribed,  a  little 
over  $300,000  being  unpaid  as  yet, 
giving  the  company  more  than  four 
times  the  paid  in  stock  of  a  year  ago, 
an  immense  acreage  under  working 
contracts,  business  machinery  in  full 
operation  and  the  prestige  of  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work.  If  it  could  suc- 
ceed last  year  with  all  disadvantages, 
it  should  have  much  less  difficulty  this 
year  with  good  working  machinery 
and  far  more  capital,  though  the  crop 
of  this  year  will  be  much  larger  than 
that  of  1913. 

The  company  likewise,  by  increas- 
ing raisin  prices,  made  the  10,000  tons 


it  did  not  handle  sell  for  at  least  $30 
more  per  ton  than  they  would  have 
brought  and  added  that  much  wealth 
to  the  community.  It  also  bought  up 
the  23,000  tons  of  old  raisins  at  2^ 
cents  a  pound,  or  $15  more  per  ton 
than  would  have  been  secured,  as  2 
cents  was  the  price  when  buying 
started. 

The  raisins  have  been  sold  through 
the  leading  packers,  who  have  kept 
their  own  trade,  prices  all  the  way 
through  being  governed  by  the  com- 
pany. It  first  leased  the  packing 
houses  of  the  packing  companies  that 
agreed  to  do  business  with  it.  It  then 
turned  these  houses  over  to  these 
companies  for  raisin  packing,  paying 
them  a  definite  price  (cost  price)  for 
seeding,  stemming  and  packing  the 
raisins.  These  companies  then  sold 
the  raisins  through  usual  channels  on 
a  4  per  cent  brokerage  basis,  with  2 
per  cent  off  for  cash.  In  practice 
these  companies  simply  bought  the 
raisins  at  named  price  from  the  com- 
pany, less  the  4  and  2  per  cent  named, 
and  sold  them  again  to  the  trade.  The 
Associated  guaranteed  the  price 
against  decline  for  a  certain  period, 
making  it  safe  for  the  trade  to  pur- 
chase raisins.  Tliis  always  encour- 
ages trade,  and  the  way  that  the  crop 
went  into  consumption  was  a  result 
largely  of  the  stability  of  price. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  can  also  pack  and  sell  raisins 
direct,  although  it  has  not  done  so 
yet.  It  is  also  starting  an  advertising 
campaign  to  increase  the  use  of 
raisins. 

At  the  start  of  the  last  season  there 
was  a  coming  crop  of  70,000  tons  to 
handle,  much  more  than  23,000  tons  of 
hold-over  raisins  from  previous  years, 
and  large  stocks  of  unsold  raisins  in 
the  hands  of  Eastern  dealers,  the 
amount  being  unknown.  The  crop  has 
been  moved,  the  trade  is  in  fine  con- 
dition and  the  hold-over  on  August  1 
was  reduced  to  22,000  tons,  with  two 
months  left  to  reduce  that  before  the 
new  crop  can  reach  the  consumer. 
This  hold-over  will  be  reduced  materi- 
ally and  be  far  less  than  any  hold-over 
for  many  years. 

This  is  too  short  a  space  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  work  of  this  growers' 
organization,  which  pulled  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's greatest  industries  out  of  a 
desperate  condition,  but  it  touches  the 
leading  features.  The  important  thing 
is  that  on  a  shoestring  it  carried  a 
whole  crop,  plus  a  third  of  a  crop  of 
hold-over,  through  a  very  bad  season 
on  the  slimmest  kind  of  credit,  and 
came  through  with  a  big  paid-up  cap- 
ital after  getting  more  than  enough 
for  the  raisin  growers  for  the  raisins 
to  cover  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  received,  plus  the  total  capital 
of  the  company.  And  the  whole  tend- 
ency in  marketing  is  to  get  every- 
thing for  raisins  that  can  be  obtained, 
without  pushing  the  price  so  high  as 
to  curtail  consumption.  In  fact,  prices 
will  be  fair  to  everybody  and  it  will 
increase  the  use  of  raisins. 

There  are  many  ways  for  growers 
to  get  together  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts and  this  is  only  one  way,  and 
an  interesting  way  it  is.  The  essential 
point  of  all  is  that,  in  order  for  good 
results  to  come,  the  man  that  produces 
the  goods  has  to  be  the  one  to  look 
after  the  markets. 


A  new  "Division  of  Pomology" 
dealing  with  deciduous  fruits  and  nuts 
has  recently  been  established  at  the 
University  of  California.  It  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  a 
number  of  years  ago  connected  with 
the  university  and  later  in  charge  of 
important  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regarding  the  growing  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  and  the  problems  con- 
nected with  storing,  shipping  and 
marketing  fruits  and  nuts. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Fumigating  for  the  Soft  Gray  Scale       Restoring  the  Grain  Yield  in  California 


-By  Prof.  B.  A.  Madson,  University  Farm,  Davis- 


For  a  long  time  it  has  been  consid- 
ered almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
where  oranges  or  lemons  were  grown 
in  California  fumigation  for  scale  had 
to  be  practiced.  As  a  method  of  scale 
control  under  most  conditions,  noth- 
ing is  as  satisfactory  as  fumigation, 
though  a  good  deal  of  spraying  is 
done  successfully  under  some  condi- 
tions. 

In  central  and  northern  California 
citrus  districts  up  to  recently  prac- 
tically no  scale  had  appeared  to  be  of 
much  account  and  no  fumigation  had 
been  done.  Very  recently,  however, 
the  soft  gray  scale.  Coccus  citricola, 
has  developed  quite  rapidly  and  fumi- 
gation is  being  done  against  it.  How 
wide  a  distribution  it  will  have,  how 
bad  it  will  become  if  unchecked,  or 
how  effective  fumigation  will  be 
against  it  all  can  be  determined  only 
in  time.  This  scale  occurs  both  north 
and  south  and  was  serious  south  of 
the  Teliachani  before  it  caused  trouble 
in  Tulare  and  neighboring  counties. 

The  soft  gray  scale  closely  re- 
sembles the  soft  brown  scale,  which 
latter  is  so  checked  by  parasites  that 
it  has  little,  if  any,  economic  im- 
portance, and  for  some  time  it  was 
mistaken  for  the  soft  brown  scale. 
Howcer,  it  seems  much  more  free 
than  the  brown  scale  from  parasites, 
which  otherwise  might  check  it,  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  far  more  serious.  It 
is  not  known  where  it  came  from  and 
it  is  possibly  a  native  insect,  being 
found  both  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
and  south  and  in  many  places,  though 
only  developing  strongly  in  spots,  and 
that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Whether  it  will  die  out  so  as  to  be  as 
unimportant  as  it  has  been,  or  in- 
crease in  injuriousness  cannot  be 
statexl. 

Last  year  some  fumigation  was 
done  against  it  in  Tulare  county. 
However,  little  investigation  of  the 
proper  dosage  or  proper  methods  was 
made  and  results  were  varying  and 
rather  unsatisfactory.  This  year  the 
work  is  being  done  systematically 
and  with  careful  investigation  and 
with  very  good  results.  The  county 
is  running  five  outfits  and  supervising 
one  commercial  outfit.  Spraying  is 
also  being  practiced. 

A  disturbing  feature  of  the  control 
of  this  scale  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
irregular  as  to  hatching  season.  In 
northern  districts  the  eggs  begin  to 
hatch  about  April  and  the  last  of  the 
scales  that  live  over  the  winter  have 
their  eggs  hatch  very  much  later. 
Fumigation  will  not  kill  these  old 
scales,  and  it  is  necessary  to  fumigate 
before  the  first  hatched  scales  get 
too  old  and  protected  and  after  the 
later  hatching  scales  are  open  to  in- 
jury from  the  fumes  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas. 

This  year  effective  fumigation  could 
begin  at  July  20.  How  long  it  cap 
be  continued  cannot  be  said  at  pres- 
ent. Fumigation  at  this  time  appears 
to  be  extremely  effective,  and  ex- 
tremely small  proportion  of  scale  sur- 
viving the  treatment.  How  long  the 
few,  if  any,  scale  left  will  take  before 
becoming  injurious  cannot  be  told 
now.  Occasionally  an  untreated  tree 
will  be  so  badly  infested  with  scale 
that  it  will  be  almost  covered  with 
honey  dew,  and  other  times  the  scale 
can  be  found,  but  not  abundant 
enough  to  do  apparent  harm. 

The  best  dose  has  by  investigation 
been  found  to  be  three-quarter 
schedule  on  the  potassium  cyanide 
basis,  sodium  cyanide  being  used  at 
present.  The  tents  are  left  on  45  to 
50  minutes,  rows  being  started  50  to 
55  minutes  apart,  so  in  case  of  dif- 
ference in  time  of  finishing  up  a  row 
of  5  minutes,  each  tent  will  stay  on 
at  least  the  proper  period. 

Northern  citrus  trees,  it  has  long 
been  known,  are  different  in  some  re- 
spects from  those  of  the  south,  being 
grown  in  a  hotter,  drier  climate  and 


being  usually  more  resistant  to  cold. 
The  difference  in  climate  and  trees 
has  developed  a  difference  in  fumiga- 
tion methods,  apparently  giving 
greater  resistance  to  fumigation  in- 
jury. It  has  been  believed  that  fumi- 
gation (always  done  at  night)  would 
be  harmful  if  done  at  a  temperature 
of  more  than  70  degrees,  the  more 
humidity  the  more  danger  of  injury. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  trees  in 
Tulare  county  are  totally  unaffected 
at  a  much  higher  temperature,  and 
fumigation  starts  if  a  temperature  of 
80  degrees  or  less  is  reached.  One 
night  the  temperature  went  to  80  and 
there  was  no  damage  from  the  gas  at 
all.  This  means  that  fumigation  can 
progress  from  July  20  as  late  as  it  is 
effective  without  harm  to  the  trees. 
If  it  could  be  done  only  below  70 
little  could  be  accomplished. 

Experimental  fumigation  was  done 
much  earlier  than  July  20.  It  was 
found  that  the  trees  were  unaffected, 
but  that  a  few  oranges  were  spoiled 
early  in  the  season.  Fruit  injury 
varied  very  little  with  the  size  of  the 
dose,  the  maturity  of  the  orange  be- 
ing the  determining  factor.  From 
July  20  on  the  fumigation  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  fruit  and  with 
extremely  effective  results  as  regards 
the  scale. 

As  stated  before,  how  much  con- 
trol this  scale  will  need,  apparently  a 
native  and  not  before  considered  ser- 
ious, cannot  be  said,  but  it  can  be 
controlled  nicely  by  fumigation,  and 
fumigation  is  the  only  control  to  be 
recommended.  The  black,  brown  and 
purple  scales,  for  which  fumigation  is 
practiced  in  the  south,  are  not  known, 
or  if  known  in  the  northern  citrus 
regions,  are  as  yet  of  no  commercial 
importance. 

The  fumigation  is  done  by  a  crew 
of  five  men,  who  handle  from  32  to  37 
tents.  They  go  from  one  row  to  an- 
other across  an  orchard  and  if  the 
trees  are  not  overly  large  can  set  a 
full  row  of  tents  in  from  50  minutes 
to  one  hour.  Thus  if  they  have  rows 
of  32  to  37  trees,  they  can  set  each 
tent  ten  times  in  a  night,  taking  each 
tent  off  of  one  tree  at  the  beginning 
of  a  round  and  placing  it  over  the 
tree  ahead.  If,  however,  the  rows  are 
shorter  than  named,  the  crew  has  to 
wait  for  the  50  minutes  or  so  anyway 
in  order  to  let  each  tree  have  its  full 
period  of  dosage.  Thus  they  take  as 
long  to  do  20-tree  rows  as  a  35-tree 
row,  and  instead  of  getting  350  trees 
fumigated  a  night,  they  can  fumigate 
only  200.  For  this  reason  fumigation 
is  cheapest  when  the  rows  are  of  a 
length  to  keep  the  men  workmg.  If 
working  on  trees  of  average  size  to 
good  advantage  the  cost  will  be  about 
30  to  35  cents  a  tree.  If  the  rows  are 
shorter  the  cost  will  be  more  pro- 
portionately, although  there  will  be  a 
saving  in  cyanide  and  acid. 

The  fumigation  is  done  by  placing 
potassium  or  sodium  cj'anidc,  one  of 
the  deadliest  poisons  known,  in  a 
crock  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.  The  crock  is  placed  under  the 
tree  close  to  the  trunk  and  the  cyan- 
ide dropped  in,  the  canvas  being 
dropped  immediately  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas,  or  prussic  acid.  The  atmos- 
phere in  the  grove  frequently  absorbs 
enough  of  this  gas  to  slow  up  the 
men  and  make  it  necessary  to  handle 
fewer  than  the  usual  number  of  tents, 
but  there  is  practically  no  danger  and 
fatalities  are  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
unknown. 

To  do  a  good  job  of  fumigation 
three  great  rules  have  to  be  observed: 
Have  good  canvas,  kept  in  excellent 
repair;  measure  the  tents  accurately 
and  apply  proper  doses;  see  that  the 
tents  are  kept  in  close  around  the 
bottom  of  the  tree. 

There  are  five  men  in  a  gang;  two 
to  put  the  tents  over  the  trees,  one  to 
measure  around  the  tent  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  dose,  he  being  the 
foreman,  and  two  to  measure  out  the 


During  the  past  few  years  grain 
production  in  California  has  been  on 
a  rapid  decline,  due  largely  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  productive  power  of  the 
grain  lands.  Especially  marked  has 
been  the  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  wheat.  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
average  farmer,  "the  soil  is  worn  out 
for  wheat."  In  a  sense  this  is  true, 
though  not  in  the  ordinary  concep- 
tion of  the  phrase.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  soils  of  California  are 
deep  and  fertile,  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops  for  a  long  period 
of  years. 

The  real  cause  for  the  decrease  in 
yield,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  a 
lack  of  moisture.  At  best  the  annual 
precipitation  in  the  valleys  of  this 
State  is  low,  frequently  but  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  or  even  less.  If,  now, 
for  any  reason  the  plants  are  unable 
to  obtain  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
already  limited  water  supply,  the  yield 
is  certain  to  be  low. 

Inasmuch  as  the  crop  secures  its 
water  supply  from  the  soil,  the  soil 
that  will  store  the  larger  proportioa 
of  the  rainfall  for  the  use  of  the  crop 
will  usually  produce  the  highest  yield. 
The  ability  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and 
retain  the  moisture  is  dependent 
largely  upon  its  physical  condition. 
\\'hcn  extensive  grain  farming  began 
in  this  State    some    thirty   or  forty 

cvanide  and  acid  and  put  it  in  the 
tent. 

The  canvas  is  pulled  over  the  trees 
very  quickly  by  means  of  two  long 
poles  with  cords  over  them,  one  be- 
ing used  on  each  side  of  the  tree.  The 
ends  of  the  poles  are  stuck  under  the 
two  corners  of  the  canvas  and  a  pull 
on  the  rope  elevates  the  edge  of  the 
tent  over  the  top  of  the  tree  and 
pu-lls  it  along  till  the  tree  is  covered. 
Lines  drawn  across  the  tent  show 
when  the  center  of  the  canvas  is  di- 
rectly over  the  top  of  the  tree.  Fig- 
ures on  these  lines  show  the  foreman 
who  measures  the  tent  how  far  it  is 
over  the  top. 

The  foreman  walks  around  the  tent 
with  a  tape,  kicking  in  the  canvas  so 
that  it  lies  straiglit  down  to  the 
ground  from  the  branches,  and  meas- 
ures the  distance  around  the  tree. 
Then  from  the  marks  on  the  side  of 
the  tent  he  tells  the  length  over  the 
tree.  The  distance  over  and  the 
length  around  determine  the  amount 
of  space  that  has  to  be  filled  with  gas. 
A  chart  which  hangs  around  this 
tells  him  how  many  ounces  of  cyanide 
are  to  be  used  for  a  tree  of  any 
height  and  circumference,  8  or  10  or 
13  ounces,  or  some  other  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  tree.  He 
calls  out  this  number  and  the  cyanide 
men  mark  it  down,  weighing  out  the 
right  amount  of  cyanide.  They  have 
two  glass  cylinders  for  water  and 
acid,  marked  for  the  doses.  If  it  is 
10  ounces  that  are  required,  one  man 
measures  out  sulohuric  acid  to  come 
up  to  the  10  mark  and  puts  it  in  the 
crock;  also  in  the  other  glass  he 
places  water  up  to  the  10  mark  and 
adds  to  the  acid,  placing  it  under  the 
tree  and  holding  up  the  tent  so  that 
the  other  man  can  get  in  with  the 
cyanide.  The  acid  man  does  not 
touch  cyanide,  nor  the  cyanide  man 
either  acid  or  tent.  W'hen  the  cy- 
anide touches  the  water  the  mixture 
boils  and  the  fumes  rush  out  with  a 
hiss,  the  acid  man  drops  the  canvas 
and  both  men  take  un  their  little 
table  containing  materials  and  go  on 
to  the  next  tree,  leaving  the  poisonous 
gas  to  fill  the  tree  and  kill  every  in- 
sect on  twig  and  leaf  that  is  suscept- 
ible to  injury.  .Ml  this  work  is  done 
at  night,  as  daylight  fumigation  would 
kill  the  tree,  as  would  fumigation  at  a 
high  temperature  if  there  were  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is 
this  fumigation  that  has  given  Cali- 
fornia citrus  growers  such  success  in 
their  fight  against  scale  and  guaran- 
teed the  safet}'  of  the  industry. 
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years  ago,  fairly  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  upon  these  excellent 
virgin  soils,  but  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture that  have  prevailed  during  the 
ensuing  years  have  resulted  in  destroy- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  the  soil, 
rendering  the  absorption  of  moisture 
impossible,  so  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  precipitation  was  lost. 

At  the  outset  the  land  was  an- 
nually cropped  to  grain,  and  in  order 
to  cover  as  large  an  area  as  possible 
was  plowed  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  year  after  year.  This  con- 
tinuous cropping  and  shallow  cultiva- 
tion resulted  in  depleting  the  surface 
soil  of  its  humus  content,  and  in  the 
formation  near  the  surface  of  an  im- 
pervious layer  or  plow-sole,  rendcrinjf 
the  penetration  of  water  impossible. 
In  this  way  land  which  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  produced  good  crops 
of  grain  has  within  recent  year« 
greatly  decreased  in  productive  power,' 
until  unprofitable  yields  became  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

With  water  a  the  limiting  factor  in 
crop  production,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  every  effort  must  be  made  ti 
store  the  water  in  the  soil  so  that 
may  be  utilized  by  the  plants  ai 
needed. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  I 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  receptive 
and  in  good  physical  condition,  to 
facilitate  as  rapid  aTssorption  of  the 
rainfall  as  possible.  The  soil  must 
contain  the  moisture  before  it  can  be 
conserved.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  land  should  be  plowed  deep 
in  the  fall  before  the  rainv  season  i 
far  advanced,  thus  making  the  sur 
face  of  the  soil  loose  and  porous, 
enabling  the  precipitation  to  soak  ia 
rapidly.  Furthermore,  this  deep  cul- 
tivation provides  a  favorable  medium 
for  deep  root  penetration,  rendering 
the  plant  more  capable  of  withstand- 
ing prolonged  periods  of  drouth,  as 
the  roots  are  enabled  to  draw  mois- 
ture from  the  lower  soil  depths.  Deep 
plowing  also  aids  in  aerating  the  soil, 
which  is  essential  to  keeping  it  in 
good  tilth.  For  fall  plowing  seven  to 
eight  inches  is  none  too  deep  on  most 
of  the  soils  in  this  State.  Even  this 
comparatively  dcer>  loose  layer  will 
he  sufficiently  packed  by  the  follow- 
ing rain  to  form  a  good  seed-bed  and 
to  establish  capillary  connection  with 
the  soil  beneath. 

The  amount  of  moisture  which  mar 
be  stored  in  the  soil  within  reach  of 
the  plants  will  depend  largely  upoS 
its  texture  and  the  amount  of  humus 
which  it  contains.  Fine  clay  soil  well 
supplied  with  humus  will  often  hold 
over  thirty  per  cent  of  moisture,  while 
coarse,  sandy  soil  will  frequently  be 
unable  to  hold  ten  per  cent.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  the  average 
loamy  soil  as  found  in  the  valley;  of 
this  State  is  capable  of  retaining 
against  gravity  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  of  water  per  acre  fo 
Since  the  roots  of  our  cereal  cr 
penetrate  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  eig 
to  ten  feet  it  will  readily  be  seen  thnt 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  store  n(  'y 
all  of  an  average  season  rainfall  w  i  h- 
in  their  reach. 

Having  secured  the  absorption  of 
the  rainfall  by  the  soil,  the  next  -^""P 
is  to  conserve  or  retain  it  until  n  '- 
ed  by  the  plant.  This  is  best  acii'in- 
plished  by  surface  cultivation;  main- 
taining a  mulch  to  retard  evapora- 
tion. It  has  been  adequately  dcii'^n- 
strated  that  the  maintenance  of  a  i  nr 
or  five  inch  mulch  will  effectually  re- 
duce the  seasonal  evaporation  to  a 
few  per  cent  of  the  annual  precipita' 
tion.  In  order  to  be  most  effecti 
this  surface  cultivation  in  some  fj 
should  be  practiced  at  all  times  when 
a  crop  is  not  growing  upon  the  land. 

Plowing  immediately  after  harvest 
is  desirable  wherever  soil  condiliims 
will  permit.  Many  of  our  heavy  soil', 
however,  are  extremely  difficult  to 
plow  at  this  time,  in  which  case  h 
(Continued  on  Pasr  S3> 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Early  Bearing  of  Valencia  Orange 


There  is  a  belief  among  fruit  men 
that  a  young  tree  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  more  than  a  few  fruits 
at  the  most,  a  belief  that  is  probably 
well  enough  founded  in  certain  re- 
spects, but  not  good  to  follow  ex- 


average  per  tree  is  larger  than  would 
be  the  case  on  22  or  20  feet  solid 
planting. 

From  the  1,016  navel  trees  last  sea- 
son were  secured  1,432  boxes  of  fruit. 
On  a  well  cared  for  orchard  it  certain- 


A  Valencia  Orange  Tree  and  the  Crop  It  Bore  Four  Years  After  Planting. 


clusivcly.  The  illustration  shows  a 
Valencia  tree  and  the  crop  that  it 
produced  during  the  fourth  year.  The 
gentleman  in  the  picture  is  over  six 
feet  tall,  so  the  tree  can  be  seen  to 
be  a  vigorous  grower  and  the  crop 
speaks  for  itself. 

This  is  in  a  20-acre  grove  belong- 
ing to  H.  C.  Carr  of  Portcrville,  five 
acres  being  in  Valencias  and  15  in 
ii.i\cls.     It  is  located  several  miles 
'>iith  of  Porterville  against  the  foot- 
hills, slightly  elevated  above  the  floor 
if  the  valley,  so  has  an  excellent  lo- 
ition  from  the  temperature  stand- 
iint.     The    soil    is    a  decomposed 
r.initc  and  the  trees  have  been  given 
i  irfcct  attention  in  irrigation,  cultiva- 
Mii,  fertilization,  pruning  and  other- 
ise.    The  tree  in  the  illustration  was 
Iccted  a  year  ago  as  an  ideal  Va- 
iH-ia  tree  of  its  age  for  shape  and 
!/c  and  is  shown  in  the  prospectus 
f  the  University  of  California  this 
,  rar,  opened  up  to  display  trunk  and 
i. ranches,  as  an  ideal  for  location  of 
1  ranches.     They  are  all  placed  far 
apart,  will  never  cross  or  interfere, 
nor  send  out  suckers.    It  was  only 
half  the  size  then  that  it  was  when 
tlic  accompanying  picture  was  taken, 
iL;ht  after  fruit  picking  this  year. 

At  this  time  the  trunk  was  nVi 
inches  in  circumference,  6  inches  up; 
SM;  feet  hight  and  43  feet  around  the 
branches.  The  crop  was  composed 
t  708  oranges,  all  of  which  packed 
lancy.  They  filled  the  three  lug 
boxes  shown  and  87  were  left  for  the 
fourth  box.  The  tree  was  in  perfect 
condition  after  the  crop  was  removed 
and  a  fair  crop  is  set  now,  so  the  yield 
caused  no  injury  whatever. 

From  the  whole  20  acres  there  was 
secured  2,040  boxes  of  oranges  the 
season  just  passed  and.  many  were 
given  away  besides.  The  trees  are 
planted  24  feet  apart  each  way,  three 
are  out  for  the  pumping  plant  and 
there  are  four  pomelo  trees,  so  the 


ly  is  possible  to  let  the  trees  bear  as 
much  as  they  will. 


CANADIAN  IRRIGATION. 

Although  Western  United  States  is 
the  land  of  advanced  irrigation,  a 
project  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road near  Calgary,  Alberta,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  in  area  in  the  world.  In 
this  about  1,000,000  acres  of  land  are 
supplied  with  water  in  a  block  40 
miles  wide  extending  150  miles  east 
of  Calgary.  The  water  is  taken  from 
the  Bow  river  and  comes  from  melt- 
ing snows  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Although  this  Canadian  country  has 
been  considered  a  dry  farmed  coun- 
try, enough  rainfall  ordinarily  occur- 
ring to  insure  crops,  irrigation,  as 
usual,  has  proved  extremely  profitable. 
Experiments  at  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment Farm  at  Lethbridge  showed 
that  irrigation  increased  the  yield  of 
potatoes  260  per  cent;  turnips,  200 
per  cent;  sugar  beets,  184  per  cent; 
field  peas,  73  per  cent;  two  rowed 
barley,  69  per  cent;  six  rowed  barley, 
45  per  cent;  and  spring  wheat,  33  per 
cent. 


COVER  CROPS  AND  WINTER 
KILLING. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  win- 
ter injury  and  winter  kill  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  Northwest  this  past  win- 
ter, and  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station  has  given  out  the  following 
statement  regarding  this  killing  and 
the  effect  of  cover  crops  upon  the 
trees.  In  some  cases  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  were  the  parts  that  suffered 
and  in  others  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  were  the  only  parts  of  the 
plants  injured.  The  winter  was  not 
extremely  cold,  but  there  was  some 
warm  weather  followed  b.y  colder 
and  the  harm  seemed  to  be  the  result, 
in  many  cases,  of  fluctuating  temper- 
ature. 

The  trees  that  were  growing  in  sod 


or  m  permanent  cover  crops  or  even 
weeds  and  grass  did  not  suffer  as 
much  as  the  best,  clean-cultivated  and 
irrigated  orchards.  There  are  orchards 
in  several  districts  that  show  excep- 
tions to  this  general  statement,  but 
they  are  rare  and  usually  show  some 
other  condition  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
their  surrounding  conditions,  or  in 
culture  and  treatment.  In  sections 
where  fall  rains  start  before  hard 
killing  frosts  have  stopped  the  growth, 
winter  killing  has  been  common  in 
some  orchards  before  a  system  of 
cover  cropping  was  established.  An- 
nual cover  crops  that  make  a  good 
growth  in  the  fall  are  usually  helpful 
in  preventing  winter  injury  in  re- 
gions where  there  is  plenty  of  rain 
or  snow  fall  in  the  winter. 

For  the   best   results   the  annual 


cover  crops  should  be  planted  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  August.  The 
permanent  cover  crops  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  should  be  planted  earlier  in 
most  localities.  For  the  annual  cover 
crop,  rye,  winter  wheat,  or  field  peas 
are  best.  Winter  vetch  is  a  splendid 
crop  to  use  if  the  seed  can  be  secured. 
In  many  ways  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  annual  crops. 

At  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Show  held 
early  in  August  the  fruit  was  notable 
for  the  apparent  care  of  the  orchard 
by  growers.  Only  one  wormy  apple 
was  found  in  scores  of  boxes  of  fruit 
examined,  only  three  or  four  per- 
nicious or  San  Jose  scale  and  very  lit- 
tle scab.  The  freedom  from  these 
serious  pests  was  remarkable  and 
showed  fine  orchard  methods. 


10,000  Persons 
Would  Not  Now 
Be  Homeless  If 
All  Salem  Build- 
ings Had  Been 
Roofed  With 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

-  TH«  Roll   of  Hor»or-'' 

Profit  by  the  lesson  of  the  great  Salem,  Mass.,  fire.   Don't  put 
wooden  shingles  on  your  buildings! 
If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  trust  to  luck  that  fire  will  not  come  your  way. 
And  you   will  find  them  extremely 


expensive,  too,  because  they  have  to  be 
constantly  repaired. 

If  you  value  safety  and  real  economy, 
use  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

It  resists  fire — never  requires  paintings 
or  repairing — and  is  absolutely  and  per- 
manently water-tight. 

Get  roofing  service  out  of  a  single 
investment  that  pays  dividends  in  fire 
protection  and  freedom  from  bother  and 
expense  for  years  to  come ! 

GET  J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING! 

J-M  TRANSITE  ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES  also  provide  absolute  fire 
protection  and  add  to  artistic  appear- 
ance by  their  attractive  colors  and 
rough  edges. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing  is  recognized  as 
the  most  serviceable  brand  of  wool- 
felt  roofing. 

Write  Nearest  Branch  To-Day  for  Descriptive  Boolclet  »7 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Stucco;  Pipe  CoTerings;  Cold  Storage  Insulation; 
Water-proofing;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc. 


SHINGLES  TO  BLAME 

MASSACHUSETTS  i«  still  bending  a 
thoughtful  brow  over  the  ruins  of  Salem. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  one  thing 
which  contributed  most  ro  the  spread  of  the 
fire  was  — shingles.  House  after  house  burst 
into  flame  the  instant  the  rain  of  sparks  touched 
the  tinder-likc  shingle  roofs. 

«  «  « 
-•a  dry.  weathered  shingle  makes 
about  the  finest  kindling  known.  In  a  closely 
populated  town  a  brisk  wind  carries  Barnes  over 
shingle  roofs  as  fire  sweeps  over  sunburnt 
prairie  grass. 

The  Bay  State  is  using  the  Salerti  fire  to 
start  a  strong  argumciit  against  shingles.  It 
will  do  the  rest  of  the  country  no  harcp  Co  listen. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A.  A.  Jenkins  on  Citrus  Pruning 


A  few  people  make  a  remarkable 
success  of  citrus  culture,  so  much 
more  of  a  success  than  average  that 
it  indicates  that  possibly  not  one 
grower  in  five  really  lives  up  at  all 
near  to  the  possibilities  of  his  grove. 
The  proportion  may  not  be  correct, 
but  it  don't  matter.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  citrus  growers  do  not  get  the 
results  that  they  should. 

For  best  results,  suitable  location, 
suitable  soil,  proper  irrigation,  culti- 
vation and  fertilization  and  control  of 
insect  pests  are  needed,  also  proper 
pruning.  The  latter  is  more  than 
any  others  a  problem  of  tree  hand- 
ling and  is  the  subject  of  this  rather 
rambling  discussion,  which  is  based 
on  a  trip  through  many  citrus  groves 
of  Tulare  county,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, with  A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Por- 
tcrville. 

*^.Mr.  Jenkins  is  considered  the  lead- 
tng  .TUthority  on  orange  pruning  and 
closelj'  related  matters  in  Tulare 
county,  and  his  ideas  have  obtained 
rather  wide  approval.  Quite  natural- 
ly, they  have  also  developed  vigor- 
ous opposition,  as  any  pronounced 
ideas  contrary  to  accepted  belief  and 
practice  are  sure  to  develop.  In  such 
a  case  the  sensible  thing  is  to  hear 
reasons  and  to  decide  the  probability 
and  extent  of  their  correctness,  and 
better  still  to  investigate  results. 
Anybody  is  welcome  to  any  decision 
regarding  the  ideas  given  here  that 
seems  fit. 

A  fundamental  principle  in  pruning, 
as  expressed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
generally  accepted  by  most  authori- 
ties, is  about  as  follows:  Prvining  de- 
veloos  tree  vigor  and  tree  vigor  is  a 
necessit)'.  That  is  why  we  prune 
peaches,  apricots  and  other  trees,  in- 
cluding oranges,  though  usually 
oranges  are  practically  unpruned.  In 
this  case  the  theory  is  applied  to 
orange  as  well  as  deciduous  trees. 

Old  wood  gradually  loses  its  vigor 
and  often  dies.  Every  orange  grower 
believes  that  he  has  to  cut  out  dead 
wood.  Mr.  Jenkins  goes  two  steps 
farther  and  says  that  wood  of  declin- 
ing vigor  should  be  cut  out  before  it 
dies;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  it  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness,  that  same  cutting 
out  being  of  definite  value  in  making 
new  aiul  vigorous  wood  growth  and 
lightening  up  the  interior  of  the  tree. 
In  brief,  keep  unthrifty  wood  cut  out, 
thus  letting  in  light  and  air  and  forc- 
ing new  and  vigorous  growth  out. 
You  have  there  the  fundamentals,  the 
rest  is  largely  detail  or  variation  in 
practice  on  account  of  special  cases. 

This  cutting  out  is  normally  only 
of  the  small  stuflf;  it  is  not  cutting 
out  big  branches,  except  in  some 
cases. 

The  commonly  expressed  idea  of 
orange  pruning  for  the  first  few  years 
is  to  let  the  young  tree  shape  itself 
almost  entirely.  Mr.  Jenkins  believes 
in  training  the  young  orange  tree  in 
the  way  it  should  go,  just  as  a  peach 
grower  directs  the  growth  of  a  young 
peach.  Perhaps  five  leaders  are  left, 
perhaps  three,  or  in  rare  cases  two, 
depending  upon  the  way  the  tree 
starts;  yet,  however  many  leaders  are 
kept,  the  idea  is  always  to  see  that 
they  come  out  from  the  trunk  right 
and  will  not  interfere  with  one  an- 
other when  the  tree  reaches  full  size. 
Sometimes  only  one  cut,  or  none  at 
all  is  needed  to  give  the  young  tree 
the  right  leaders.  When  the  leaders 
are  right,  the  tree  will  largely  shape 
itself. 

One  thing  that  is  totally  out  of  the 
question  is  to  let  any  sucker,  or 
straight  growing  water  sprout,  grow 
up  into  a  branch  and  demoralize  the 
tree.  After  the  tree  has  sized  up  well 
and  gotten  into  bearing  such  shoots 
are  very  unlikely  to  start  if  normal 
pruning  is  attended  to,  though  if  a 
sucker  branch  has  started,  suckers 
may  later  come  from  it  again  till 
sucker  comes  from  sucker  and  a 
"hobo"  tree  of  the  poorest  sort  re- 
sults,   often    called    an  Australian 


navel.  This  proposition  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  these  columns  not  long 
since. 

The  difference  in  the  standard 
pruning  of  oranges  and  the  Jenkins 
pruning  is  largely  in  the  looks  of  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  Standard  prun- 
ing, or  the  removal  of  dead  wood  and 
suckers  only,  leaves  a  tree  so  dense 
inside  that  light  and  air  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  tree  is  so  thick  that  no 
wood  can  be  very  vigorous,  no  more 
than  it  could  be  in  the  center  of  a 
peach  tree  that  had  not  been  pruned 
for  several  years.  A  person  can 
hardly  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the 
tree  and  all  that  there  is  of  good 
green  leaves  is  a  dense  wall  of  the 
same  on  the  outside.  It  is  there  that 
the  only  fruit  is  also. 

In  the  theory  of  the  thing  no 
strong  wood  can  grow  where  a  tree 
is  too  dense,  nor  much  fruit  either. 
In  the  investigation  there  were  found 
some  finely  shaped,  large  trees  with 
leaves  of  fine  color  where  the  trees 
were  dense  all  the  way  through. 
These  had  fruit  only  on  the  outside 
and  the  total  amount  of  fruit  was  not 
great.  This  is  even  when  color  of 
leaf  and  general  conditions  showed 
right  soil  tillage  and  good  tree  vigor. 
Trees  about  half  pruned  inside  and 
as  well  cared  for  otherwise  almost  in- 
variably averaged  considerably  larger 
crops.  Trees  thinned  out  so  that  the 
leaders  were  smooth  except  where 
new,  good  growth  had  started  had 
fruit  inside  and  likewise  more  fruit 
outside  than  unpruned  trees.  Theo- 
retically this  is  correct,  as  fruit  and 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  can  come 
only  where  pruning  is  enough  to  en- 
courage it  an<l  where  light  and  air 
reach. 

Take  a  good  tree,  unpruned  and 
dense  inside,  and  cut  out  all  the  small 
stuff  along  the  lenders  and  it  will  re- 
sult in  thinning  the  whole  outside 
wall  of  the  tree  and  let  light  and  air 
in  to  help  the  new  good  wood  growth 
that  starts  through  tlie  stimulation 
given  by  cutting.  The  li.ght  comes  in 
all-over,  not  in  a  big  bunch,  as  if  a 
leader,  or  big  branch  had  been  bodily 
removed. 

Wood  is  always  cut  off,  never 
pulled,  except  when  so  small  and  soft 
that  it  can  be  rubbed  off  with  one's 
glove. 

On  the  outside  of  the  tree  also, 
which  is  always  branching  if  the  new 
growth  necessary  for  success  is  kept 
growing,  new  shoots  will'  take  the 
place  of  three  or  four  year  old  wood. 
The  latter  finally  ceases  to  produce 
fruit,  is  no  good  and  only  a  detri- 
ment, and  the  right  idea  is  to  cut  the 
old  twigs  off  back  to  a  place  where  a 
newer,  year  old  or  two  year  old  twig 
starts  out  from  it.  Thus  all  growth 
left  is  vigorous,  bearing  growth, 
stimulated  by  the  removal  of  old 
wood  from  which  it  starts.  The  idea 
never  should  be  dropped  that  cutting 
encourages  wood  growth,  wood  that 
has  out'ived  its  usefulness  should  be 
removed,  and  a  tree  cannot  bear  well 
unless  tree  vigor  is  behind  it. 

Thus  an  orange  tree  is  pruned  in- 
side and  some  outside.  It  makes  lots 
more  cutting  than  is  usually  done, 
more  time,  more  expense,  but  what 
does  that  amount  to  if  it  is  a  success? 
It  is  the  results  that  count  and  it  is 
worth  investigation  to  see  whether  re- 
sults do  come  from  this  practice. 

There  is  lots  to  be  said  in  addition 
to  the  above,  about  pruning  to  cure 
chlorosis,  treating  cross  limbs,  cur- 
ing gumosis,  and  other  details,  and 
that  maj'  come  later.  What  has  been 
given  provides  the  leading  principles 
of  orange  pruning  in  general,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jenkins  methods.  The 
methods  have  gained  manv  disciples 
in  Tulare  county  and  they  have  met 
vigorous  opposition.  If  the  principles 
look  good,  the  nractice  based  on  them 
in  theory  should  be  good  and  if  the 
principles  are  wrong  the  practice  in 
theory  is  wrong.  The  final  test  is  re- 
sults. 


TO  KILL  GRASSHOPPERS. 

In  our  June  issue  a  bran  mash 
used  in  Kansas,  containing  some 
lemon  flavoring,  was  told  of  for  its 
effectiveness  in  killing  grasshoppers. 
That  it  is  a  wonderful  success  is 
made  clear  by  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Washington  Agricul- 
tural College: 

"In  this  campaign  against  the 
grasshopper  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  western  Kansas  distributed 
at  county  expense  nearly  Tdt)  tons  of 
iioisoned  bran,  allotting  200  pounds 
to  each  farmer.  In  two  days  after  the 
treatment  made  on  "Grasshopper 
Day"  the  ground  was  covered  with 
dead  "-rasshoppers,  and  at  the  end 
of  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
worst  grasshopper  year  in  Kansas 
history  there  were  fewer  living  grass- 
honpers  than  there  had  been  for 
many  years.  Such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  insects  give  not  only  imme- 
diate benefit,  but  its  effects  will  be 
apparent  for  several  years  to  come." 

This  Kansas  formula  prescribes  the 
following;  Paris  green,  1  pound; 
bran,  20  pounds.  ^Iix  thoroughly  in 
a  washtub  while  dry,  then  stir  in  the 
following  formula,  well  mixed:  Two 
or  three  lemons  or  oranges,  chopped 
fine;  three  pints  of  cheap  syrup: 
three  and  one-half  gallons  of  water. 
The  lemons  greatly  attract  the  grass- 
hoppers. From  5  to  10  pounds  of 
the  mixture  is  put  out  per  acre. 


GOOD  SQUIRREL  POISON. 

The  following  preparation  for  poi- 
soning squirrels  is  being  used  with 
success: 

Whole  barley  (recleaned),  18 
pounds,  strychnine  sulphate,  1  ounce; 
soda  bicarbonate,  1  ounce;  saccharine, 
1  dram;  thin  starch  paste,  1  pint;  corn 
syrup  (Karo  or  equal),  2  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  strychnine  in  hot 
water;  thicken  with  starch  to  about 
the  consistency  of  thin  soup.  Dissolve 
the  soda  in  one-half  pint  of  hot 
water  and  add  little  at  a  time  to  the 
poisoned  starch  until  effervescence 
ceases,  then  add  the  sj'rup  and  sac- 
charine, mix  well  and  apply  to  the 
grain,  stirring  constantly  until  the 
noison  is  evenly  distributed  through- 
out and  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dry. 

It  is  stated  that  the  bitter  taste  of 
the  strychnine  is  overcome  for  some 
time  in  this  mixture  and  the  squirrels 
consume  more  of  the  poisoned  grain 
than  they  would  of  grain  as  usually 
prepared  with  strychnine;  also  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  dead 
squirrels  is  secured  than  with  the 
poisoned  barley  commonly  used. 


Graphite  is  an  excellent  lubricant 
for  open  bearings,  chains  and  the  like. 
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CROPS 

AVhi'ii  You  Own 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 

TRACTOR 


Samson  Seive-Grip  Tractor 

In  the  result  of  18  years' 

Practical  Experience 

Itlillillnic  enKinrH  for  fiinii  iinr. 

The  TRACTOR  Is 


DUST  and    DIRT  PROOF 


Narrow-Low — Strongr 


Engined  30  Horsepower 


TWO  SPEEDS.  2  or  4  Miles 


Cannot  Pack  the  Soil 

It  ivlll  pay  yuu  to 

Investigate  To -Day. 

\\  rite  for  C'ataloKue  O.  A, 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS 

1106  S.  .Vl'KORA  ST^ 
STOCKTON,  C.VL. 
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Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need — we  Kave  it. 
Handling  all  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Heads 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps 

Illustrated  are  three  of  the  many  diSerenl  atylea.  Don't  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pump  Specialists. 
Their  advice  and  suggestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO  US  and  state  your  requirements— by  guiding 
you  to  a  risht  selection  we  can  probably  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Centrifugal  Pumps. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps;  also  Bean 
Distillate  Engines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

225  West  Julian  St.  San  Jote,  Cal. 
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A  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


There  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  California  Legislature  a  plan  for 
a  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
modeled  after  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  this  it 
is  proposed  to  have  all  bureaus,  com- 
missions and  boards  relating  to  agri- 
culture brought  under  one  head.  This 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  for 
California  agriculture  and  we  have 
had  S.  A.  W.  Carver,  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Dairy  Association, 
provide  a  statement  of  the  plan  to- 
gether with  his  views  of  the  matter, 
given  herewith: 

"California  is  about  to  take  her 
place  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
great  agricultural  States  of  the 
Union.  In  our  State  government  we 
have  been  sufferingr  great  loss  in  effi- 
ciency, great  waste  of  energy  and 
money  and  much  scattering,  duplica- 
tion and  conflict  of  effort  in  our 
methods  of  supervising  agricultural 
affairs  and  administering  those 
branches  of  the  government  dealing 
with  agricultural,  horticultural,  live- 
stock and  dairy  matters.  ,\11  these 
branches  are  now  being  run  inde- 
pendently by  various  boards,  commis- 
sions, bureaus,  and  offices,  without 
any  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the 
department  as  a  whole,  and  at  great 
loss  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

"Morover,  many  of  our  counties  and 
some  of  our  cities  are  trying  to  do 
m  part  a  similar  class  of  work,  tlius 
resultnig  in  further  conflict,  duplica- 
tion and  waste  of  money  and  labor. 

".\  movement  is  already  well  under 
way  in  this  State  for  tlie  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
organized    and    operated  somewhat 
after  the  plans  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  witli  the 
idea  of  merging  under  it  all_  State 
lioards,     bureaus     and  commissions 
raling  with  agricultural  affairs. 
"Most  of  the  horticultural,  agricul- 
tural,  livestock   and   dairy  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  have  already  in- 
dorsed the  movement  and  have  ap- 
pointed committees  to  work  together 
in  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
bills  and  in  conference  with  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  University  of 
California.    So  far  no  one  has  been 
found  who  could  give  a  good  reason 
f  ir  not  favoring  the  plan. 
"Our  numerous  State  boards,  com- 
lissions,    bureaus    and    the    like,  of 
iirse  have  done  good  work,  but  the 
>^ults  are  not  in  proportion  to  what 
licy  cost  us  or  to  what  they  might 
ive  been  had  the  same  work  been 
iiandled   under  a   system   similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  Government 
department.     They    lack    a  central 
authority  and   responsibility  and  in- 
'olve  an  overlapping  and  duplication 
I  functions  which  impair  their  effi- 
iency.  A  large  portion  of  their  funds 
rc  applied   to   office  rents,  clerical 
rvices  and  other  overhead  expenses 
iliat  should  be  applied  on  the  firing 
line,  where  the  results  are  to  be  had. 
('nder   the   circumstances   it   is  not 
difficult    to    see    that    job  holding, 
rather  than  results,  becomes  the  mo- 
tive in  these  institutions,  and  that  in 
onsequcnce  their  weak  influence  is 
lot  to  be  wondered  at.    Any  success- 
ul   business   man    with    an   eye  for 
i  sults  would  long  ago  have  merged 
licse  scattering  boards,  bureaus  and 
onimissions   into   one   strong,  well- 
iiganized  and  centralized  institution. 

"Most  of  the  leading  agricultural 
States  either  have  already  adopted 
this  system,  or  are  now  preparing 
such  a  system  for  adoption.  New 
York  adopted  it  several  years  ago. 
Washingto;!  adopted  it  last  year. 
Minnesota  has  such  a  system  all  pre- 
pared ready  for  adoption  upon  the 
convening  of  her  next  Lef'islature.  A 
recent  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  .Agriculture  of 
Wisconsin  says  that  such  a  move-' 
ment  is  now  under  way  in  that  State. 

"California  with  her  vast  and  won- 
derful   aericultural     resources,  still 


largely    undeveloped,    must    keep  in 
step  with  this  forward  movement  or 
lose  her  rank  as  a  creat  and  prosrcr, 
sive  agricultural  State. 

"The  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
recent  agricultural  extension  bill, 
known  as  the  Lever  bill,  making  large 
annronriations  directly  to  each  of  the 
States  for  agricultural  extension 
work,  on  condition  that  the  State 
provide  an  equivalent  amount,  would 
seem  to  call  for  a  better  agricultural 
organization  in  this  State,  in  order 
to  be  able  properly  to  handle  the 
agricultural  extension  work  contem- 
plated in  said  aporopriation  and  act 
of  Congress. 

"One  of  the  olans  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committees  now  at  work 
contemplates  a  very  comprehensive 
and  yet  a  well  centeralized  organiza- 
tion for  this  new  Department  of 
Agriculture.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv — Divi- 
sion of  livestock,  division  of  dairying. 

"Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv — Divi- 
sion of  horticulture,  division  of  agri- 
culture, division  of  forestrv. 

"Bureau  on  Biology — Division  of 
entomology,  division  of  bacteriology. 

"Bureau  of  Chemistry — Division  of 
foods,  drugs  and  oils;  division  of 
feeds,  fertilizers  and  soils. 

"Bureau  of  Economics — Division  of 
conservation,  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion; division  of  fairs  and  exhibits; 
division  of  markets  and  statistics. 

"The  head  of  the  department  would 
be  known  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  head  of  each  of  the  five  bureaus 
would  be  known  as  director  of  his 
particular  bureau.  And  the  head  of 
each  of  the  bureau  division  would  be 
known  as  chief  of  his  division.  The 
five  directors  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  as  an  ex-officio  member, 
would  constitute  an  advisory  board 
to  the  secretary. 

"The  strength,  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  such  a  system  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance. 

"The  movement  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  creating  this 
new  department  is  strictly  non-par- 
tisan and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  keep  it  absolutely  free  from  par- 
tisan politics. 

"There  is  no  need  for  those  men 
to  be  alarmed  who  now  hold  posi- 
tions upon  existing  boards  and  com- 
missions likely  to  be  affected.  If  they 
are  now  doing  good  work  they  ought 
to  be  retained  in  corresponding  posi- 
tions under  the  new  department,  and 
under  this  plan  they  can  be.  If  they 
are  not  doing  good  work  they  ought 
not  to  be  retained. 

"Placing  the  welfare  of  the  State 
above  personal  advantage,  the  heads 
of  several  of  the  existing  State  com- 
missions have  already  announced  that 
they  will  not  oppose  the  creation  of 
the  new  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
others  will  do  the  same. 

"This  measure,  if  adopted,  will 
surely  mark  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  California's  agricultural,  hor- 
ticultural, livestock  and  dairy  indus- 
tries. It  will  do  more  than  all  other 
things  combined  to  simplify  and  sys- 
tematize legislation  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  will  tend  to  give  a  more 
practical  and  helpful  character  to 
such  legislation  and  will  eliminate 
much  that  is  impractical  and  hurtful." 

Note — We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  tlie  supposed  disadvantages  of 
present  conditions  have  been  stated 
too  vigorously  above,  and  that  pos- 
sibly the  machinery  suggested  is  a 
little  too  elaborate,  making  it  doubt- 
ful if  there  would  be  more  economy 
and  efficiency  than  at  present,  but  if 
and  efficiency  than  at  present,  but 
the  idea  has  a  great  amount  in  its 
favor.  Our  observation  is  that 
the  various  State  bureaus  and  com- 
missions relating  to  agriculture  are 
nearly  all  being  very  capably  and 
economically  administered,  which  is, 
however,  no  argument  against  the 
proposed  plan. — Editor. 


ROSE  BEADS. 

Gather  the  rose  petals,  all  colors, 
although  the  dark  ones  are  best. 
Grind  them  through  a  food  chopper 
about  twenty  times,  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  do  this  in  one  day.  Grind 
them  till  you  are  tired  and  then  set 
them  aside  in  an  iron  kettle  till  next 
day.  When  grinding  is  complete,  fry 
the  pulpy  mass  in  vaseline  a  few  mo- 
ments. By  this  time  it  will  be  quite 
black.  Put  vaseline  in  to  keep  the 
mass  soft  enough  to  make  into  balls. 
The  vaseline  seems  to  make  them 
blacker  and  shinier,  so  put  in  as  much 
as  you  need. 

Roll  them  into  balls  as  large  again 
as  you  wish  them,  for  they  shrink, 
and  then  string  them  on  hat-pins  or 
wire  till  hard. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  HAT. 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
higher  socially  the  wearer,  the  higher 
the  hat? 

No  savage  ever  wore  a  silk  hat  or 
one  with  gaudy  flowers.  What  he 
tried  first  was  a  skull  cap.  Because  the 
skull  cap  failed  to  shade  his  eyes  a 
brim  was  added.  The  next  addition 
was  hatband.  Then  came  a  single 
flower.  Gradually  from  this  was  de- 
veloped the  flower  bed  with  a  border 
of  grass  and  a  fence  around  it. 

The  evolution  then  proceeded 
rapidly,  fruit,  wild  and  domestic;  vege- 
tables, oriental  flora,  even  fauna  were 
added  and  all  these  finally  metamor- 
phosed into  the  vegetable  garden  of 
last  year. 

The  fifth  annual  California  Apple 
Show  is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
October  1  to  11,  instead  of  in  Wat- 
sonville.  There  will  be  a  floor  space 
of  100,000  square  feet. 


MS 

BUYING  OR  SELLING— 

A  Square  Deal  either  way  on  a 

"McDonald  Pitless"  Scale 

A  scale  protects  you  only  when  accurate. 
The  "McDonald  Pitless"  is  accurate  every  day 
in  the  year— guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Protected  Bearings  Never  Freeze. 
The  patented  bearings,  protected  from  snow, 
ice  or  dust  are  used  only  on  the  McDonald. 

Requires  no  pit— easy  to  erect — 
■^'^'^       steel  frame — steel  joists. 

Used  for  weighing  U.  S.  Mails. 

Write  today  for  handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors. 


FREE 


California  Moline  Plow  Co.> 

Dept.  76.  Stockton,  Ciil. 


Insurance  costs,  but  no  insurance 
costs  more. 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
item.  Immense  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows,  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload  Lots  a  Specialty. 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1840  Mission  St., 
Near  t4th  St.  San  Francisco. 
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Increase  Cultivation  Profits 


Any  orchard  cultivation  increases  quality  and  quantity  of 
yields,  but  a  ToeHold  tractor  reduces  cultivation  costs,  and  so 
adds  to  profits.  It  is  built  on  the  coast  to  fill  coast  requirements. 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

Built  low,  narrow  and  light  to  work  under  limbs  and  close  to 
trees.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work, 
but  will  plow,  haul  and  harvest  as  well  as  any  other  tractor  of 
its  size.  Weighs  8,800  to  10,000  lbs.,  depending  on  equipment. 
Height  with  limb  shields  only  5  ft.  3  inches. 

All  parts  are  protected  from  dirt  and  dost.    An  air  clarifier 
keeps  the  dirt  out  of  the  carbureter.   It  bums  gasoline. 

Ask  for  ToeHold  catalog  F.  B.  31.  A  guide  to  bigger  profits. 
We  have  good  stationary  engines  as  wel  as  good  tractors  The  Rumely- 
Falk  burns  kerosene  and  the  Rumely -Olds gasoline.  Every  Romely  machine 
is  backed  by  Rumely  service — 49  branches  and  1 1,000  dealers.  Supplies  and 
parts  without  delay. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Keroaene  Tractott 
Gasoline  Tractors' 
Steam  Eagiaes 


Enffine  Gane  Plowt 
Threfthinff  Machines 
Clover  HuUen 


Gasoline  Engiacs 
Oil  Engrines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separator* 
Com  Machines 
Ushtinv  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  IlUnoi* 
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How  to  Succeed  in  Growing  the  Calimyrna  Fig 
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The  Kings  River  Delta  Country 


The  Kings  river  delta  country,  ly- 
ing about  20  miles  southwest  of  Fres- 
no and  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  is  one  of  the  little 
known,  but  most  interesting  parts  of 
California.  Although  almost  un- 
known, except  to  the  few  thousand 
people  living  therein,  it  covers  ap- 
proximately 150,000  acres  of  a  kind 
to  compare  with  the  great  delta  coun- 
try of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers,  though  much  different 
from  it  in  many  ways. 

California  is  a  wonderful  country 
for  the  occasional  great  areas  of  land 
with  not  only  no  lack  of  water,  but 
water  only  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, often  covering  the  surface,  and 
with  a  network  of  sloughs  running 
through  it.  While  this  abundance  of 
water  exists,  the  surrounding  and 
only  slightly  higher  land  will  be  bone 
dry  for  most  of  the  year  and  may  re- 
ceive so  little  precipitation  that  crops 
can  be  produced  only  in  alternate 
years  without  irri-^ation.  Although 
an  abundance  of  water  may  be  under- 
foot, the  sun  will  shine  down  hot 
through  cloudless  skies  through  the 
long  summer  months.  Apparently 
nature  would  have  everything-  drv,  yet 
moisture  in  the  land  is  everywhere. 

It  is  this  condition  that  has  made 
the  great  delta  country  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  dif- 
ferent in  crops,  soil  and  kind  of 
farming  from  the  country  round 
about.  The  Kings  river  delta  pro- 
vides even  more  of  a  contrast  with 
tlie  surrounding  country,  as  the 
rainfall  is  much  lighter,  the  summers 
hotter  and  there  are  no  rivers  ap- 
parent as  a  source  of  the  water, 
though  the  soil  was  formed  by  de- 
posits from  a  river  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  the  tule  growth  re- 
sulting from  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  present. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Toaquia 
river  delta  country  was  formed  at  the 
place  where  the  rivers  touched  tide 
water,  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley.  The 
Kings  river  delta  is  in  the  center  of 
the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  at  a 
place  where  the  slope  of  the  land 
IS,  or  was,  such  that  the  water  did 
not  know  where  to  run.  It  was  a 
very  unique  situation. 

The  San  Joaquin  valley  is  a  great 
flat  valley,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
rap,  but  has  the  peculiar  feature  to- 
ard  the  southern  half,  about  west 
:  Fresno,  that  water  will  flow  both 
ays,   depending    upon    how  much 
ure  is  of  it.    On  the  map  in  the 
nter  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
alley  can   be   seen  Tulare  lake,  a 
reat  flat  area,   sometimes  covered 
few  feet  deep  with  water,  some- 
times with  only  a  small  amount  of 
water   near  the    center,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  water  flowing 
om  the  mountains  for  several  years, 
■rainage  is   toward    this    from  all 
les.  but  when  the  water  rises  some- 
lat  it  reaches  the  verv  slight  di- 
!e  on  the  north  and  flows  into  the 
n  Joaquin  river  and  north  to  San 
ancisco   bay.    The  fact  that  there  is 
ch  a  divide  is  hardly  apparent  to  one 
.'.veling  over  the  valley,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  rivers  all  get  lost 
by  the  time  that  thev  get  out  in  the 
c -nter  of  the  vallev.    They  used  to 
t   lost    naturally.     Now  so  much 
ater  is  taken  from  them  for  irri- 
tion  that  almost  the  only  very  ap- 
arent  waste  is  in  flood  waters. 
Tlie  Kings  river  cmerEfed  from  the 
Sierra  foothills  east  of  Fresno  and 
circled  around,  coming  to  the  center 
'  the  vallcv  southwest  of  that  city. 
Vs  it  reached  the  low  and  practically 
level    country,    it    spread    out  fan 
shape  and  wandered  in  various  direc- 
tions.   The  flow  was  crenerally  to- 
ward Tulare  lake  but  when  the  water 
backed  up,  it  was  to  the  north. 

When  the  seasons  had  been  very 
V  <-t  the  land  was  covered  with  water. 


just  like  the  Tulare  lake  bed  occa- 
sionally is  now,  and  old  timers  have 
hunted  ducks  in  boats  over  all  of  it. 
When  a  s'erics  of  drv  vears  came,  the 
country  was  dry  enough  to  farm  to 
grain,  as  Tulare  lake  bed  is  being 
farmed  this  year  and  has  for  a  couple 
of  years  past,  or  was  used  as  pasture. 

The  reclamation  was  in  part  ac- 
complished through  the  withdrawal  of 
most  of  the  water  from  the  Kings 
river  to  irrieral  over  the  great  raisin 
country,  but  there  was  still  the  flood 
water  of  winter  and  spring  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent that  flood  water  and  some  sum- 
mer flow  from  eoing  where  it 
wished.  Reclamation  consisted  most- 
ly in  throwine  uo  levees  to  keep  the 
water  in  natural  channels,  which  also 
serve  to  carry  the  water  over  the 
land  for  irrigation. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  land 
was  flooded  only  in  winter  and  spring 
and  dried  out  in  summer,  the  water 
table  normally  being  several  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  the  land  the  first 
year  does  not  need  to  be  handled  like 
most  raw  reclaimed  land,  which  is 
water  logged  and  with  no  natural  cir- 
culation of  air.  Although  the  soil  fre- 
quently carries  a  considerable  suppiv 
of  peat  and  is  covered  normally  with 
tule,  it  is  a  sediment,  not  a  peat  soil, 
like  much  of  the  delta  country  near 
Stockton.  As  yet  only  about  a 
fourth  has  been  broken  and  subdued, 
and  only  a  comparatively  little  of 
that  is  settled  up  into  small  farms. 
The  far  greater  part  is  simply  used 
as  natural  pasture,  and  what  is  culti- 
vated is  mostly  handled  as  yet  in  a 
very  extensive  way  so  that  the  work 
done  will  cover  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  main  crop  is  alfalfa  and  it  is 
by  nature  a  dairying  country,  al- 
though the  alfalfa  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing utilized  that  dairymen  frequently 
do  not  veal  their  calves,  but  make 
steers  from  them  so  as  to  have  a 
market  for  their  alfalfa.  On  the  Fitz- 
william  ranch  of  12,000  acres  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  delta,  there 
is  so  much  alfalfa  and  so  few  stock 
this  year  that  there  will  be  40,000 
tons  of  alfalfa  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  this  season. 

Last  year  high  alfalfa  prices  made 
stockmen  sell  most  ef  their  stock  so 
that  they  could  sell  alfalfa  too,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  an  unsuppliable 
deficiency  of  stock  this  season,  al- 
though dairying  is  a  big  thing.  There 
are  a  number  of  Hollanders  on  .the 
delta  who  are  engaged  in  cheese 
manufacture,  turning  out  a  ton  of 
cheese  a  dav  and  getting  more  for 
it  than  they  would  for  butter.  Cream- 
eries in,  or  getting  much  of  their 
cream  from  this  district,  manufac- 
ture ten  tons  of  butter  a  day. 

Although  there  is  so  much  water 
naturally,  alfalfa  and  other  crops 
have  to  be  irrigated  for  the  best  re- 
sults. This  land,  being  naturally  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Kings 
river,  has  riparian  rights  in  the  same, 
and  a  water  right  in  a  canal.  Three 
irrigations  are  all  that  are  needed  for 
alfalfa,  as  the  water  table  is  only  a  few 
feet  down. 

Artesian  wells  have  also  been  de- 
veloped to  add  to  irrigation  supplies 
from  the  Kings  river.  On  the  Fitz- 
william  ranch  there  are  ten  of  these 
worked  into  the  irrigation  system  as 
follows: 

At  each  well  is  a  reservoir  holding 
five  to  eight-acre  feet.  This  will  be 
opened  and  a  big  head  of  water  for 
"irrigating  provided.  When  this 
reaches  another  reservoir  adjoining 
another  well,  this  is  opened  into  the 
ditch,  also  increasing  the  head  so 
that  irrigation  is  better  accomplished 
than  if  each  reservoir  were  used  in- 
dependently. 

When  barley  is  grown  the  land  is 
flooded  well  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
off  and  plowed  when  ready,  staying 
out  the  year  like  a  summer  fallow 


and  having  plenty  of  moisture  under 
ground.  Then  in  the  fall  it  is  seeded 
in  the  regular  way  and  with  the  help 
of  the  rainfall  produces  well.  Egyp- 
tian corn  or  milo  is  also  very  com- 
monly grown  after  barley.  In  addi- 
tion to  alfalfa,  wheat  and  barley  and 
Egyptian  corn  or  kindred  cereals  are 
the  standard  crops,  though  as  the 
country  settles  up  and  more  wonk  per 
acre  is  given  other  crops  will  come 
in   for  moisture  and  rich   soil,  filled 


THIS  is  a  progressive  age.  The 
search  for  better  methods  and  bet- 
ter results  is  never  ending.  In  the 
agricultural  field  one  of  the  clearest 
manifestations  of  this  tendency  is  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  dynamite.  It  is  a 
better  method.  It  produces  better  results. 

You  save  time,  labor,  and  as  a  result, 
money,  when  you  use  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite for  the  removal  of  rocks  or 
stumps,  the  felling  of  trees,  the  draining 
of  land,  the  sinking  of  a  well  or 
cistern,  etc.  You  not  only  save  time 
and  labor  but  also  actually  make  money 
when  you  use  Hercules  Dynamite  for 
tree  planting  and  sub-soiling.  It 
greatly  increases  the  yield  of  fruit  and 
of  field  crops. 

Write  for  our  book, "Progressive  Cul- 
tivation." It  contains  information  on  the 
use  of  dynamite  that  you  will  find  valu- 
able. 


HKRCUI.ES    POAVDER  CO. 
Cbrontcle  BIdg.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  a  tree  copy  of  your  book, 
"Progresaive  Cultivatioa."   I  am  intereated  in 
Dynamite  for 


with  decomposed  vegetation  makes 
possible  many  crops. 

California  is  a  wonderful  State  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  Californian  to 
say  how  wonderful  it  is.  Yet  each 
part  is  different  in  nature  and  crops 
from  other  sections  around  it,  and 
the  Kings  river  delta  is  just  one  of 
many  sections  that  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  and  adding 
interest  and  value  to  California  agri- 
culture. 


Use  Dynamite  For  Sub-Soiling 

Have  you  ever  sub-soiled  your  land 
Have  you  ever  taken  advantage  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  dynamite 
for  this  purpose? 

Sub-soiling  increases  the  fertility  and 
productability  of  land  many  fold.  Com- 
parative tests  that  have  been  made  with 
com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops  prove 
this  conclusively. 

Such  a  test  is  easy  to  make.  Sub-soil 
half  of  a  field.  Leave  the  other  half  in  its 
present  condition.  Then  do  your  plant- 
ing.   The  crop  will  tell  the  story. 

If  your  land  has  never  been  sub-soiled  you  should  make 
this  test.  Then  decide  for  yourself  whether  or  not  sub- 
soilin?  is  worth  while. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  you  will  find  some  iiilcrcst- 
ine  information  on  this  subicct. 


Increase  the  Yield  of  Your  Trees 

Not  once,  but  hundreds  of  times,  the  fad  has  been 
demonstrated  that  trees  planted  in  dynamited  holes,  are 
-.tronter.  crow  faster,  live  longer,  and  yield  more  heavily, 
than  trees  planted  in  spade  due  holes.  Furthermore,  you 
can  plant  much  more  quickly,  more  easily  with  dynamite 
than  you  can  with  a  spade.  As  a  result  you  eain  at  both 
ends. 

Jf  you  arc  not  familiar  with  the  dynamite  method  of 
plantine  you  arc  ovcrlookini;  a  faaor  in  your  work  of 
which  you  should  take  advantage. 

-n  "Proeressivc  Cultivation*'  full  details  are  eiven 
lenrdine  this  important  use  of  dynamite.  There  is  a 
copy  waitine  for  you  at  our  office.    Write  for  it. 


Introductory 

Special  Sale 

The  National  Potato  Digger 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

TO  ANY  POINT 
ON  PACIFIC 
COAST 


THIS 
DIGGER 
ALWAYS 
SOLD  FOR 

$125.00  r 


Cut  out  this  advertisement.  It  is  worth  $45.  M  to  you.  This  National  Steel  Frame  Elevator  Dte^er  has  always  sold  for 
f  l.i5.00.  It  is  listed  in  our  caUlogue  at  that  price.  For  the  purpose  of  introducine  this  wonderiut  digger  we  areofTering 
them  directto  the  raocher  at  $85.00  each,  freight  prepaid.  We  give  you  this  saving  instead  of  paying  it  out  for  sales- 
men's salary  and  traveliog  expense  to  come  and  see  you.  This  is  a  $40.00  saving  on  the  regular  price  plus  $5.00  tor 
freight,  making  a  $45.  OO  saving  in  all.  Digger  is  guaranteed  superior  in  construction  to  anything  you  can  buy.  Thorough 
tree  trial  allowed.  Full  descriptioa  given  in  our  300  page  catalogue,  mailed  on  request.    Write  today. 


Arnott  &  Company 

Dept.  J3. 
118  LOS  ANGELES  STR. 
LOS   ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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On  Farm,  Orchard  and  Ranch 
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A  Bright  Future  for  Dried  Peaches 


The  season  has  opened  with 
dried  peaches  worth  about  3%  to  3Vi 
cents  a  pound  to  the  producer.  To 
produce  them  under  normal  condi- 
tions costs  approximately  5  cents  a 
pound.  If  the  present  price  contin- 
ued the  man  that  could  tell  how  to 
produce  three  tons  per  acre,  dried, 
year  after  year,  would  meet  little  ap- 
proval; rather  he  would  be  blamed 
for  increasing  production  and  so  de- 
pressing prices,  while  the  man  that 
could  show  how  to  get  6  and  7  cents 
a  pound  year  after  year  could  be 
called  one  of  the  country's  great 
benefactors. 

And  that  is  not  an  unreasonable 
price.  It  would  leave  a  comfortable 
margin  for  packer,  broker,  jobber  and 
retailer  and  the  consumer  could  still 
get  the  fruit  for  a  very  moderate 
price,  less  than  is  usually  paid  at 
present.  With  such  a  price  the  peach 
sees  before  it  one  of  the  brightest 
futures  of  any  California  fruit. 

The  present  condition  of  the  dried 
peach  market  could  well  have  been 
expected  and  provides  no  sign  that 
the  future  will  not  be  bright.  Before 
getting  discouraged  and  neglecting 
or  uprooting  trees  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  a  little  horticultural  his- 
tory of  California  and  the  old  saying, 
"A  good  farmer  plants  cheap  seed"; 
in  other  words,  that  the  best  time  to 
go  into  a  business  is  the  time  when 
prices  are  so  low  that  other  people 
are  getting  disgusted  and  quitting. 

This  has  proved  true  in  California. 
Every  fruit  has  had  a  period  of  early 
glory  when  profits  were  enormous 
and  prospects  better  far  than  those 
which  lured  the  gold  seekers  across 
the  continent.  Popularity  resulted  in 
heavy  production,  glutted  markets, 
ruinous  prices  and  an  apparently 
hopeless  outlook,  so  that  people  got 
disgusted  and  quit.  Then  in  a  j-ear 
or  so  it  was  found  that  the  demand 
had  more  than  caught  up  with  pro- 
duction, that  more  fruit  was  being 
sold  than  had  ever  been  dreamed 
possible,  that  the  industry  was  estab- 
lished on  a  substantial  foundation 
with  an  ever-growing  market  and 
reasonable  prices.  This  happened 
with  almost  every  fruit  grower  in 
California.  It  is  happening  with 
peaches. 

Just  three  years  ago  peaches 
seemed  so  promising  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  corner  the  market  at  10 
cents  a  pound — rather  an  expensive 
experiment  it  proved  for  those  that 
tried  it — but  it  showed  big  faith  in 
the  industry  by  a  leading  packing 
company  and  indicates  that  the  situa- 
tion by  which  only  3*2  cents  a  pound 
is  being  offered  to  the  grower  is  tem- 
porary and  unreasonable. 

The  dried  peach  is  only  touching 
the  markets  that  it  will  ultimately 
supply  and  although  it  is  more  than 
any  one  at  this  time  can  do  to  force 
the  price  up  to  where  it  belongs,  it 
is  clear  from  an  examination  of  the 
case  that  later  on  good  prices  can  be 
secured  for  an  immense  amount  of 
this  kind  of  fruit. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
dried  pcaclics.  They  have  just  been 
left  to  look  after  selling  themselves 
thus  far,  which  is  no  way  to  develop 
a  demand,  and  it  only  needs  some  one 
to  take  hold  and  sell  them  to  make 
them  jump  ahead  so  fast  that  it  will 
be  all  that  California  can  do  to  sup- 
ply the  trade.  Something  about  pos- 
sible markets  will  be  told  later.  The 
nice  thing  about  it  is  that  California 
is  the  only  country  that  there  is  to 
supply  the  demand.  She  has  the 
whole  field  to  herself. 

And  why  should  not  peaches  be 
consumed  the  world  over  and  appear 
on  every  table?  The  peach  is  one  of 
the  finest  fruits  that  California  can 
produce,  which  means  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

The  peach  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  consumer,  almost  unknown  to 
many  people  though  it  frequently 
may  be  in  its  dried  form,  for  it  is 


grown  and  consumed  fresh  in  almost 
every  temperate  section  of  the  world 
and  the  California  canned  peach  is 
the  best  known  and  most  appreciated 
of  all  -California  canned  fruits.  This 
should,  with  proper  advertising  and 
selling  methods,  make  it  easy  to  in- 
troduce the  dried  peach  to  a  far 
greater  e.xtent  than  it  is  at  present 
known,  and  to  increase  its  use  im- 
measurably. 

.\  few  facts  will  show  some  sur- 
prising possibilities.  Our  last  dried 
peach  crop  was  23,000  tons,  46,000,000 
pounds,  less  than  half  a  pound  per 
person  in  the  United  States,  omitting 
Europe  entirely,  which  continent  bids 
fair  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors in  the  market  that  there  is.  Of 
all  the  dried  fruits,  excepting  figs 
alone,  peaches  have  the  greatest 
weight  of  flesh  for  the  price  and  sub- 
stantial merit  as  well.  With  every- 
body ,  knowing  peaches  and  liking 
them,  with  some  fruit  dessert  needed 
on  every  table  every  full  meal,  what 
is  half  a  pound  a  year,  with  prices  at 
bedrock?  Nothing  at  all.  Two  to 
four  times  as  many  California  prunes 
go  into  consumption  every  year  and 
two  to  three  times  as  many  raisins, 
and  those  are  not  used  half  as  much 
as  they  can  be. 

There  are  two  very  fundamental 
things  about  dried  peaches  and  pos- 
sible markets:  first,  their  cheapness; 
second  (and  partly  a  result  of  the 
cheapness),  the  great  body  of  possi- 
ble consumers.  There  is  a  necessary 
and  unavoidable  difference  in  price 
between  producer  and  consumer,  but 
peaches  can  bring  7  cents  to  the 
grower  and  retail  at  12V2  cents,  if 
the  retailer  can  be  made  to  take  only 
a  normal  profit.  W'ith  no  trouble 
1.5  cents  could  be  a  good  retail 
price.  Peaches  dry  4  to  1,  bet- 
ter, ^after  the  pit  is  removed,  or 
5  to  1  including  pit,  meaning  that 
after  the  peaches  have  been  soaked 
in  water  and  swell  up  to  original  size 
the  cost  is  only  3  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

Talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living — 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  foods  in  ex- 
istence, more  pleasant  as  dessert, 
agreeable  and  healthful  by  far  than 
mushy  puddings  and  such  things,  and 
much  easier  to  prepare  and  yet  so 
cheap.  From  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  desirability  there  is 
every  foundation  for  a  big  demand. 
There  remains  simply  the  need  for 
systematic  marketing  to  get  the  con- 
sumer to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
can  get  such  fine  fruit  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  there  is  need  for  a  little 
education  as  to  the  best  way  to  pre- 
pare peaches  for  the  table. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  indicating  great 
possibilities  of  development,  that 
there  are  some  big  inconsistencies  in 
distribution  of  dried  peaches.  Every 
dealer  has  special  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  is  strong,  so  no  definite 
data  can  be  obtained  regarding  dis- 
tribution, but  it  is  a  significant  thing 
that  the  South,  that  is.  the  gulf  and 
neighboring  States,  take  an  exceed- 
ing large  proportion  of  our  dried 
peaches.  This  is  not  easily  explained, 
whether  it  is  through  cheapness,  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  fresh 
peach  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  a 
warmer  climate  and  therefore  a 
greater  demand  for  fruit,  or  what.  It 
simply  shows  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  unfamiliar  with  the  dried 
peach.  If  they  could  consume  as 
many  in  proportion  to  the  South  the 
consumption  could  be  doubled  and 
our  present  trouble  overcome. 

Europe,  however,  provides  the 
greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  apparent 
market  open  for  development.  The 
average  individual  may  not  appre- 
ciate it.  but  it  is  the  European  de- 
mand that  governs  prices  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes  and  apricots.  It  is 
there  that  an  immense  amount  of 
these  two  fruits  go,  and  even  so,  the 
demand  has  been  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  the  dried  peach, 
which  by  rights  should  have  a  bigger 


DRIED  FRUIT  EXPORTS. 

The  following  shows  the  leacling 
shipments  of  dried  fruit  from  San 
Francisco  by  sea  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914. 
There  is  also  a  great  amount  of  fruit 
shipped  across  the  continent  by  rail 
and  reshipped  by  steamer  to  Europe, 
which  is  not  included  here:  Prunes, 
33,525.256  lbs;  apricots,  6.224,152  lbs; 
peaches,  3,991,202  lbs;  apples,  1,235,- 
732  lbs;  raisins,  5,935,120  lbs. 

Prunes  were  mostly  sent  to  Ger- 
many, France.  Belgium,  Netherlands 
and  Canada. 

Tlie  largest  quantity  of  prunes 
shipped  in  any  month  during  the 
given  year  was  in  October,  amount- 
ing to  12,502.565  pounds  to  France. 

The  total  exports  from  the  whole 
United  States  of  the  fruits  named 
above  for  the  year  ending  July  31. 
1913,  were:  Prunes.  117.950,875  lbs; 
apricots,  35,016.730  lbs;  peaches,  6,- 
529.633  lbs;  apples,  41.574,562  lbs; 
raisins.   28.121.507  lbs. 

Of  the  above  fruits  with  the  ex- 
ception of  apples  and  prunes.  Cali- 
fornia has  practically  a  monopoly 
and  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the 
prunes  by  far. 


Sley-Brae  Ayrshires 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

From  imported  cows.  These 
bulls  are  liinfe.  with  cood  eolors. 
For  particulars  and  prices,  address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND 

San  Mateo,  CaL 


.\dTanre  Pnmp 
GoTemors. 

You're  losioe  if  not  using 

.\i>v.\Ncis  I'l  Mi"  <;()vr 

EIl.NOKS.     o.n-i.ler  the 
following     fac-tv  It 
makes    the  boniest 
working    pump  work 
easj:  it  can  be  adjusted  to  lift 
any  weicht  desired,   trvm  about 
1 't<  t-Ti  r"  two  Imndred  pomi^ 
i  - '  '  Dills  at  top  ends 

Your  viodmills 
e  than  double  the 
:  licr. 
Itirr  C5.00. 
.Vi:<-nt;    wanted.  Agtatt 
cm    make    $5.1H>    a  d«J 
ea«.v.     Write  us  for  sell- 
ing plan. 

I'AI  I.  I*.  L.\NG  CO.. 
3r>7   12th  St., 
OAKI.,\MJ,  CAL. 


See 

How 

It 

Lifts 
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^Future  Man 
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Tht  food  taken  by  the  nursing 
mother  influences  the  physical 
development  of  the  child.  Chil- 
dren should  be  fed  on  nothing  but 
the  most  strengthening  foods. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
both  a  food  and  a  drink. 

Children  need  no  coaxing  to  take 
it.  They  like  it  and  thrive  on  it. 
It  is  the  final  expression  of  purity, 
wholesomeness  and  deliciousness. 

The  cost  is  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
Begin  using  it  tomorrow. 


In  hermetically     QMiitr.  Btrenfth 

...  and  pnM 

sealed  tins.  remain  the  nmt. 


Chirardelli't  Groand  ChocoUte  ■>  the  oiJy 
original  ground  chocolate  It  ha»  been  uaed 
in  Western  home*  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  iU  popularity  i*  growing  day 
by  day. 

O.  CHWAROEIU  CO. 


dURARDElirS 

GROUND 

CHOCOUTE 


IHERE  ARE  IXXUMER.XBLE  BARG.MXS  COXTAIXKl) 
IX  THE  ADVERTISEMEXTS  OX  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  XOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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market  than  either  prunes  or  apri- 
cots, is  only  just  getting  a  start 
there.  Let  this  European  market, 
which  is  only  partially  developed  for 
prunes  and  apricots,  take  as  many 
peaches  as  it  does  either  prunes  or 
apricots,  and  there  will  be  hardly  any 
peaches  left  for  American  use.  The 
war  may  prevent  any  help  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia peach  this  season,  but  the  fu- 
ture demand  is  there. 

In  the  season  of  1912-3  America  ex- 
ported 53,000  tons  of  prunes,  mostly 
to  Europe,  nearly  double  our  average 
dried  peach  production,  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  were  exported  ten 
years  ago.  The  .same  season  we  ex- 
ported, mostly  to  Europe,  aver  17,000 
tons  of  apricots,  which  would  leave 
America  few  peaches  indeed,  and  this 
demand  has  doubled  or  trebled  in  the 
decade  also,  and  are  both  growing. 

Now  see  how  unreasonable  the 
condition  is  as  applied  to  peaches. 
Price  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  Eu- 
ropean demand.  When  prune  prices 
are  high  the  demand  falls  off,  subject, 
though,  to  the  European  prune  crop. 
The  peach  is  the  cheapest  fruit  of 
tlie  three  by  a  good  margin  and  ought 
to  be  more  used  in  Europe  than  either 
prunes  or  apricots. 

In  1905-06  there  were  only  550 
odd  tons  of  the  inexpensive,  desirable 
peach  exported,  against  6,500  odd 
tons  of  apricots  and  12,400  tons  of 
prunes. 

But  now  the  pleasant  feature  is 
that  the  European  demand  for 
peaches  is  growing.  The  entering 
wedge  has  been  provided  and  Eu- 
ropean dealers  are  beginning  to  use 
dried  peaches  when  they  feel  that 
other  dried  fruit  is  too  high  for  their 
customers,  which  is  introducing  the 
fruit  and  developing  a  taste  for  it. 
Although  apricot  imports  into  Europe 
were  1,000  per  cent  less  in  1907-08 
than  in  1905-06,  owing  to  decreased 
supply  and  higher  prices,  peach  im- 
ports held  up  to  normal.  Since  then 
they  have  grown  rapidly. 

In  1908-09  there  were  1,300  tons  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  large- 
ly to  Europe;  the  following  year, 
1,300  tons;  then  3,500  tons;  then  2,200 
tons;  then  3,200  tons.  Later  figures 
are  not  on  hand,  but  will  very  prob- 
ably show  much  better  than  anything 
given,  though  the  European  consumer 
^til'l  looks  with  disfavor  on  the  peach 
and  considers  it  only  a  rather  unsat- 
isfactory substitute  for  the  apricot.  _ 

The  prejudice  against  the  peach  is 
due  to  inexperience  and  ignorance  as 
to  the  best  method  of  handling  and 
cooking.  It  is  not  an  attractive  ap- 
pearing fruit  dried,  and  the  fuzzy 
skin  makes  it  less  agreeable  than  the 
smooth-skinned  apricot.  Wrong 
methods  of  cooking  can  do  it  a  big 
injustice,  and  although  it  is  true  that 
the  dried  peach  is  inferior  to  the  ap- 
ricot in  flavor  and  cannot  compare 
witii  the  canned  clingstone  in  rich- 
ness and  flavor,  right  methods  of  pre- 
paring it  for  the  table  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent delicacy  and  a  dessert  of  high 
merit.  Instruction  by  advertising  and 
demonstrations  in  retail  stores,  an 
introduction  to  the  consumer  and  the 
pushing  of  sales  self-evidcntly  make  a 
fruit  of  this  merit  susceptible  of  a 
market  far  and  away  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  present  production  to  supply. 

There  are  these  definite  facts  to 
remember.  Present  consumption  in 
the  United  States  is  insignificant;  the 
geographical  distribution  of  that  con- 
sumption indicates  that  a  uniform 
consumption  all  over  the  country 
would  require  a  far  greater  supply 
than  at  present  exists;  the  inexpen- 
siveness  of  the  product  even  when 
fair  returns  arc  secured  for  the  pro- 
ducer merit  a  very  extended  use; 
Overcoming  the  ignorance  of  the  true 
worth  of  the  peach  when  properly 
prepared  as  a  dessert  can  make  it 
very  popular;  its  cheapness,  with 
merit,  is  just  what  Europe  wants  and 
luuope  the  last  few  years  has  been 
developing  with  marvelous  rapidity 
as  a  dried  fruit  market;  Europe  now 
is  using  more  prunes  and  nearly  as 
many  apricots  as  our  total  dried 
peach  production  and  the  dried  peach 
is  just  beginning  to  be  known  by  the 


European  consumer,  it  is  in  just 
about  the  same  position  that  prunes 
and  apricots  were  ten  years  ago, 
therefore  at  the  beginning  of  a  vast 
increase  in  use.  Whether  the  present 
war  will  diminish  its  use  for  a  while, 
or  whether  the  resulting  call  for 
cheap  food  will  vastly  stimulate  the 
present  demand  cannot  be  stated.  The 
final  standing  in  Europe  can  only  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  producer. 
That  will  mean  a  demand  for  many 
more  peaches  than  we  now  produce, 
or  very  high  prices.  Meanwhile,  do- 
mestic markets  can  be  increasing 
likewise. 

It  is  harder  to  tell  how  to  bring 
about  the  blessed  condition  of  good 
peach  prices  than  to  tell  what  the  fu- 
ture promises.  It  is,  however,  at 
least  of  definite  value  to  know  that 
the  future  is  bright  and  that  whether 
any  definite  steps  are  taken  or  not  to 
expand  the  market,  the  peaches  of 
their  own  merit  will  make  their  own 
way  and  are  making  it.  Peaches  can 
make  their  own  way  under  present 
selling  methods;  they  can  go  ahead 
faster  when  their  sale  is  systematical- 
ly accomplished  and  they  are  not  left 
to  sell  themselves. 


SpME  COUNTY  NEWS, 

As  size  of  crops  and  general  con- 
ditions throughout  the  State  are  clear- 
ly known  this  part  of  the  season,  it 
was  decided  not  to  have  a  page  on 
"California  Crop  Conditions"  this 
month,  although  in  every  county 
there  are  facts  which  should  interest 
fruit  men  and  farmers  anywhere. 
Thus  the  following  interesting  state- 
ments have  come  in  from  county 
horticultural  commissioners. 

The  sliipping  of  grapes  has  been  in 
full  swing.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
superior  and  excellent.  Peaches  are 
still  being  cut  and  the  crop  is  large. 
Many  growers  will  start  picking 
grapes  for  raisins  the  last  of  the 
month.  Sultanas  and  Thompsons 
seedless  by  the  twenty-fifth.  Because 
of  advance  orders,  the  conditions  are 
believed  to  be  favorable  for  good 
opening  prices.  The  fig  production 
will  very  likely  prove  to  be  the  great- 
est Fresno  county  has  ever  had,  as 
the  trees  are  breaking  down  from  the 
weight  of  fruit.  Last  year's  produc- 
tion for  the  county  was  2,600  tons  and 
I  believe  that  of  this  year  will  be 
over  3,000  tons.  Prices  on  figs  are 
alwaj's  good  and  $80  to  $105  per  ton 
is  now  being  offered,  depending  on 
the  variety.— FRED  P.  ROULLARD, 
Fresno  county. 

Fumigation  for  coccus  citricola  is 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  200  tents  in  the  field.  About  300 
acres  have  been  done  to  date  (August 
20),  with  most  excellent  results.  Al- 
though the  European  war  is  advanc- 
ing the  price  of  cyanide  and  may  even 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  for  fumiga- 
tion work  will  be  available  this  season. 
The  sugar  beet  season  is  over  and 
factory  closed  after  a  successful  sea- 
son. Prune  harvest  will  soon  be  on 
and  the  crop  is  good. — CHAS.  F. 
COLLINS,  Tulare  county. 


FELLING  A  TREE  ALONE. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  man  alone  to 
cut  down  a  tree  with  a  saw,  and  the 
suggestion  made  in  an  exchange 
through  one  of  its  subscribers  may 
come  in  handy  to  many  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm. 

Tie  a  cord  to  a  limb  of  the  tree  and 
let  it  drop  to  a  point  where  the  absent 
man  would  stand  and  attach  it  to  the 
handle  of  the  saw.  This  will  hold  the 
end  of  the.  saw  in  place  and  keep  it 
from  trembling  and  one  man  can  do 
the  work  near  as  easily  as  two. 
Try  it. 

There  were  9,000  persons  taking  cor- 
respondence courses  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  this  summer, 
8,000  of  whom  were  studying  agricul- 
ture and  only  1,000  other  university 
subjects.  In  addition  2,000  others  are 
registered  in  a  course  in  dairy  industry 
just  started. 


Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors  are  built 
by  the  Yuba  Construction  Company  in 
their  plant  at  Marysville,  California. 

Back  of  this  concern  is  ten  years'  ex- 
perience gained  in  building  gold  dredges, 
suction  dredges  and  irrigating  pumps 

To  mining  engineers,  Yuba  Gold 
Dredges  are  the  standard. 


The  average  earning  capacity  of  the 
largest  gold  dredge  is  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  day.  A  delay  caused  by  faulty 
construction  or  broken  parts  is  expen- 
sive. 

The  same  engineering  skill  and  the 
same  mechanical  accuracy  that  reduces 
possible  delays  from  such  causes  to  a 
minimum  in  Yuba  Gold  Dredges  are 
exercised  in  building  Yuba  Ball  Tread 
Tractors. 

As  for  the  machine  —  there  is  a 
booklet  describing  it. 

THE  YUBA 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Dept.  B.— 3 
Works,  Marysville 
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Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


1,EAF-EATI\G  INSECTS. — I  have 
tried  in  vnin  to  Kroiv  kale  for  my  rnlt- 
bitx,  but  NoiiietliiiiK  eats  it  up.  I  thinic 
it  is  eu<"€>riiiM.  We  have  used  Iline. 
but  it  does  not  seeiii  tu  do  any  ic<*od. 
In  faet,  I  believe  tlie  ivornis  get  fnt  on 
it.  We  are  trying  to  raise  hulibard 
N4|uaNli,  and  tiie  ladybui^s  and  another 
buK  lilte  it,  but  ivith  different  marlc- 
inf^s.  seem  to  eat  tlie  vines  up.  Fleane 
tell  nie  in  your  eoiunins  hon  to  Ket  rid 
of  tiieni  and  if  I'aris  ereen  and  strych- 
nine would  mix  ivell  and  be  effective 
with  lime.  Would  it  be  all  rlsht  to 
plow  under  the  lime  with  manure 7— 
jMKS.  L.  10.  \V.,  National  City. 

Very  naturally,  if  you  grow  the 
kale  for  your  chickens,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  put  noison  on  the  leaves. 
If  lime  is  inefifcctive  in  keeping  off 
the  cutworms,  j'ou  might  try  gypsum 
saturated  with  kerosene  or  turpentine 
and  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  near  each  plant.  For  the 
s(|uash  plants,  wlicre  poison  can  be 
applied  without  danger  to  anything 
except  insects,  an  entirely  different 
course  can  be  pursued.  The  regular 
method  of  killing  insects  that  actu- 
ally eat  plant  tissues  is  to  put  on 
Paris  green  or  some  other  poison, 
so  that  when  the  insects  eat  the  leaf 
they  will  eat  poison,  too.  Strychnine 
is  not  applied  to  growing  plants,  un- 
less a  person  wants  to  kill  the  plants 
as  well  as  the  insects.  It  is  applied 
only  to  cut  vegetables  set  out  as  a 
bait;  like  cabl)agc  leaves,  slices  of 
potato,  a  handful  of  green  alfalfa, 
and  so  on.  And  don't  confuse  its 
use  with  that  of  lime  for  cutworms. 
The  lime  is  not  a  poison  at  all,  only 
a  disagreeable  substance  that  repels 
insects.  In  the  artiile  on  cutworms 
in  the  August  issue  the  lime  was 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  as  a  repellant 
and  the  strychnine  was  placed  on 
bait.  To  poison  insects  attacking 
squash,  try  mixing  a  pound  of  Paris 
green  with  twenty  pounds  of  flour, 
scrinkling  it  on  the  vines,  or  five 
ounces  of  Paris  green  and  a  pound 
of  air-slaked  lime.  The  latter  is  used 
in  this  case  only  to  dilute  the  Paris 
green  and  make  it  sprinkle  good. 
Then  for  the  cutworms,  if  the  gyp- 
sum is  not  sufficient,  you  can  try  bait 
poisoned  with  strychnine  according 
to  plan  advised  in  August  issue.  The 
green  insect  with  black  spots  you 
refer  to  as  a  ladvhug  is  not  a  lady- 
bug,  more  correctly,  ladybird.  Real 
ladybirds  are  red,  perhaps  with  black 
spots,  and  are  very  good,  for  they 
eat  other  harmful  insects.  The  green 
insect  is  a  diahrotica,  which  is  the 
common  as  well  as  scientific  name. 
The  other  you  speak  of  is  probably 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  A  real 
squash  bug  also  attacks  squash 
plants,  sucking  the  juices  instead  of 
biting  the  foliage,  but  this  is  con- 
trolled in  other  ways  entirely.  Do 
not  mix  lime  with  manure.  How  it 
would  work  to  drive  off  cutworms, 
we  don't  know,  but  it  will  destroy 
much  of  the  value  of  the  manure. 
Gypsum  on  manure  is  good.  If  the 
lime  touches  the  manure  in  the 
ground  only,  it  will  be  all  right. 
Lime  is  good  for  soil. 

tESPEDEZA. — Xotlngr  an  article  in 
an  Hastern  farm  paper  reKardiuK  I.es- 
pedeza,  "llie  new  pasture  crop  of  the 
South,"  I  would  sreatly  appreciate 
your  advice  as  to  where  I  can  obtain 
seed  of  the  plant,  whether  It  has  l»eeu 
^rown  in  California  and  with  what  re- 
sults, etc.  f — MUS.  E.  S.,  Glen  Ellen. 

Lespedcza  was  tried  in  California 
many  years  ago,  but  was  not  a  suc- 
cess and  we  do  not  know  of  a  place 
licrc  wlicre  it  has  established  itself 
and  become  of  any  economic  import- 
ance. From  our  reading  of  Eastern 
papers  would  judge  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  has  been  firmly 
established  in  the  Gulf  States  and  is 
of  high  value  there  and  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of^Cali- 
fornia  summers,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
lack  of  summer  rains,  or  what,  that  it 
is  not  a  success  in  this  State,  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  not.  Leading 
seed  houses  of  California  carry  the 
seed,  but  inform  us  that  as  a  rule  it 
does  not  even  germinate  as  well  as  it 
should.  Many  valuable  plants  of  other 
places  have  been  tried  in  California 
and  found  wanting  decades  ago,  and 
although  new  things  are  always  worth 
trying,  even  though  they  may  have 


failed  before,  they  should  usually  be 
tried  on  a  very  small  scale  and  with 
little  hope  of  spectacular  results.  One 
or  two  new  crops,  of  course,  are  being 
found  good  for  California  every  now 
and  again,  but  many  more  are  fail- 
ing. 

DRYING  FIGS. — Can  you  Klve  me 
some  information  <»n  how  to  dry  pacic 
fl^s  for  hoint^  use  f  1  send  your  Kftod 
paper  to  Pennsylvania  after  readine.'^ 
MRS.  E.  C.  F.,  I'orninitr,  C'al. 

Figs  need  very  little  processing  to 
keep  for  home  use.  Henry  Mar- 
karian,  one  of  the  most  successful  fig 
growers  of  California,  and  others, 
picks  the  figs  up  from  under  the 
trees,  puts  them  in  wire  baskets  and 
dips  them  in  salt  water  for  about 
ten  minutes,  then  puts  them  on  trays 
and  dries  them  in  stacks,  making  an 
excellent  product.  We  kept  a  box 
of  these  figs  in  the  house  in  the 
damp  bay  climate  until  used  up  and 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  A  dried 
fig  will  keep  properly  without  any 
processing,  provided  it  is  well  dried, 
clean  and  free  from  insects  and  kept 
away  from  them.  Figs  can  be  dried 
in  any  way,  but  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dry  hard. 

BASIC  SLAG  1  am  havlni;  some  dif- 

fleulty  in  tindinc  a  ci>mmercial  fer- 
tilizer known  as  liaNic  siai;,  or  Tliomas 
pliospliatc.  Nobody  seems  to  keep  to 
It  and  very  few  know  it  by  name, 
so  I  am  writine  you  in  hopes  of  your 
being  able  to  help  me  by  letting  me 
know  any  firm  that  keeps  this  fer- 
tilizer on  hand  T.  B.,  Winlock.  Wash. 

This  fertilizer,  also  called  Thomas 
phosphate  and   several  other  names. 


and  of  high  standing  as  a  phosphoric 
fertilizer  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
is  hardly  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
though  a  large  company  with  offices 
at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere, 
whose  name  we  send  you,  introduced 
this  fertilizer  here  several  years  ago 
and  probably  carries  it  yet.  This  fer- 
tilizer seems  especially  desirable  on 
sour  soil  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid, 
but  for  ordinary  phosphoric  fertiliza- 
tion on  the  coast  superphosphate  is 
normally  used. 

BOOKS  ON  LIVESTOCK — What  book 
or  treatise  Is  there  obtainable  ilealinK 
ejtfensiveiy  with  cattle  raisin;:,  also 
boK  rnlsInK,  and  where  can  these  be 
ulituinedf — il.  J.  II.,  Crows  Landing. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  the  Nebraska  .Agricul- 
tural College  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  being  located 
in  the  great  corn  belt  of  the  Middle 
West,  have  for  years  experimented 
along  the  lines  of  raising  beef  at  the 
least  cost  possible.  Each  of  these 
colleges  has  bulletins  treating  on  this 
subject  and  the  information  a  person 
can  get  from  these  bulletins  will  be 
a  great  help  to  him.  The  Breeders' 
Gazette,  358  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
publishes  Sanders  Shorthorn  History, 
price  $2,  which  will  be  a  big  help  in 
cattle  raising.  The  Hereford  Journal, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  also  has  issued  a 
book  on  Herefords  that  should  be  of 
value,  though  we  know  of  no  one 
book  dealing  comprehensively  with 
cattle  raising.    The  Breeders'  Gazette 


publishes  Swine,  by  Dietrich,  The  Ho 
Book,  by  Dawson,  each  of  reputation, 
and  other  books  on  all  kinds  of  liv 
stock,  a  catalogue  being  sent  free  on 
application. 


BULLETIN   ON   LABOR  CAMPS 

The  California  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing  has  issued  a 
54-page  bulletin  on  camp  sanitation 
and  housing,  which  contains  very  valu- 
able illustrations,  instructions  and 
directions  regarding  housing  and  care 
of  labor  camps  for  employers  of  large 
amounts  of  farm  labor  and  others. 
ICvery  ranch  owner  who  expects  to 
have  a  large  body  of  transient  farm 
help  on  his  place  should  get  this  bulle- 
tin, which  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  commission  at  525  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately 
in  the  bulletin  and  in  letters  sent  to  the 
press  with  it  the  commission  is  still 
harping  on  the  Wheatland  hop  riots 
and  trying  to  use  them  to  emphasize 
its  own  value. 


Excellent  results  have  been  secured 
recently  in  several  places  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture with  the  adsuki  bean,  introduced 
from  Japan.  The  amount  of  straw 
produced  is  very  small,  but  the  bean 
has  a  large  yield  of  seed,  makes  good 
flour  and  possesses  a  delicate  favor. 
A  very  peculiar  feature  is  that  the 
bean  can  be  popped  like  popcorn.  De- 
tails regarding  it  arc  given  in  a  new 
bulletin  on  "Five  Oriental  Species  of 
Beans." 


Politics  is  the  mother  of  verbal  in- 
ventions. 


"For  the  Best  Out-of-Town  Trade" 


The  HOTEL  MINSTER 

San  Francisco 


A  hotel  rigidly  respectable,  catering  to  the  best  out-of-town  trade.  A  family  and  conunercial  hotel 
where  a  woman  traveling  alone  need  not  fear  to  live.  Newly  renovated.  Located  on  O'Farrell  Street, 
corner  Mason,  just  one  block  from  theatres  and  shops.  The  only  hotel  in  the  downtown  district  having 
four  street  frontages.  All  baths,  as  well  as  badrooms  have  a  street  outlook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
G.  Mitchell,  Managing  Partners. 

RATES 

Room,  with  private  bath,  SI. 50  l»er  day. 
Room,  without  private  bath,  SI. 00  l»<f  day. 
Special  rates  for  perniauent  guests. 
Minster  busses  do  not  meet  trains,  therefore  take  any  taxi  to  the  hotel  at  our  expense.    Write  f«r 
reservatious. 
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Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


districts  of  the  West.  How  it  will 
do  with  you  we  do  not  know. 


FEEDING  YOtFlVG  COLT  —  Please 
tell  me  what  to  feed  a  three-month-s- 
old coltf  There  l»  no  green  feed.  At 
prewent  the  oolt  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  mother.  Will  rolled  barley 
soaked  harm  it? — Mrs.  S.  L.,  Pine  Flat, 
Cal. 

Answer  by  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

A  foal  should  begin  to  nibble  at 
grain  when  he  is  around  a  month  old, 
sometimes  earlier.  His  first  food 
should  be  oatmeal.  He  should  be 
allowed  such  trifling  quantity  of  this 
as  he  will  eat.  It  will  only  be  a  very 
little  at  first.  When  he  is  six  weeks 
old  a  little  bran  may  be  added.  At 
two  months  old  some  sweet  skim- 
milk  may  be  substituted  for  part  of 
the  new  milk  and  so  on  until  when  he 
is  three  months  old  the  orphan  foal 
may  have  about  all  the  sweet  skim- 
milk  he  wants  three  times  a  day.  He 
will  then  be  eating  plenty  of  oats.  H 
the  owner  of  the  colt  has  no  oats  he 
better  buy  a  sack  or  two,  as  the  colt 
will  thrive  much  better  on  oats  than 
rolled  barley.  The  less  rolled  bar- 
ley young  stock  receives,  the  better 
success  will  be  accomplished  in  their 
development.  Let  him  have  grass  as 
soon  as  he  will  eat  it.  Never  feed 
sour  milk  or  sweet  milk  from  unclean 
vessels.  Keep  him  in  a  lot  near  the 
house  and  give  him  company,  if  it  is 
only  a  runty  calf.  Pet  him  and  cod- 
dle him  all  the  time  that  can  be 
spared,  and  in  general  treat  him  as 
every  orphan  should  be  treated — with 
loving  kindness  and  care.  Never  con- 
fine him  closely  in  a  stall.  Let  him 
run.  The  rearing  of  a  motherless  foal 
is  mostly  in  the  man  or  woman  who 
essays  the  job. 

TOMATO  ROT— Wbat  Is  the  cause 
and  eure  for  the  black  rot  that  Is  de- 
stroying all  my  tomato  crop? — G.  F., 
Grass  Valley,  Cal, 

If  by  the  black  rot  you  mean  the 
rot  that  starts  at  the  blossom  end  of 
the  tomato,  will  state  that  there  is  no 
known  cause  or  cure  for  this  trouble. 
It  varies  in  abundance  from  year  to 
year  and  is  apparently  worse  on  dry 
ground  where  the  vines  do  not  re- 
ceive regular  irrigation. 

OBSCURE  PLANT  TROUBLE  —  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  as  to 
a  trouble  which  has  been  with  us  this 
Mcaxon  in  our  gardens?  I  take  it  to  be 
mildew  or  fungus  of  some  kind,  but  I 
will  describe  my  own  experience,  which 
Is  similar  to  that  of  others.  My  string 
beans  were  looking  finely  and  were 
just  ready  to  use,  when  some  blight 
came  on  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
leaves  were  dry  and  parched.  I  should 
have  started  with  peas,  as  it  flrst 
Nhowed  on  them,  but  the  worst  of  it 
was  my  melons.  My  cantaloupes  were 
lush  and  luxuriant,  with  an  abundance 
of  melons  from  the  siie  of  an  egg  to, 
Kay,  like  a  cocoanut.  All  at  once  I  no- 
ticed that  the  leaves  In  the  middle  of 
the  hills  of  some  of  them  began  to 
look  parched,  as  If  sunburned.  It  kept 
on  until  nearly  all  were  only  a  mass 
of  dead,  dried-up  leaves;  the  fruit 
stopped  growing  and  withered  on  the 
vines,  with  not  a  particle  of  canta- 
loupe taste — all  a  dead  loss  and  ruin. 
The  watermelons  were  only  slightly 
affected,  until  the  past  week,  when 
they  also  became  limp  and  withered, 
as  If  suiTerlng  from  drouth,  which  was 
not  the  case.  It  Is  pretty  sure  some 
fungus,  for  which  you  may  be  able  to 
advise  a  remedy.  How  would  it  do, 
another  season,  to  soak  our  garden  and 
melon  seed  In  a  light  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate,  as  Is  done  with  wheat  as 
a  preventive  of  smut?  Could  it  be  that 
I  kept  my  soil  too  moist? — though  I 
think  not.  I  anticipate  you  will  advise 
llordeaux.  If  so,  please  say  how 
strong  to  use  It  and  when  to  apply  It. 
— Harry  B.  Jones,  Ladoga,  Colusa 
county,  Cal. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
is  any  definite  disease,  like  a  fungus, 
or  you  would  have  noticed  it,  nor 
does  it  appear  likely  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  an  insect,  or  you  would 
have  noticed  it  also  and  would  have 
mentioned  definite  symptoms.  Like- 
wise it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
one  disease  or  insect  pest  would  at- 
tack both  the  melons  and  the  peas 
and  beans  in  about  the  same  way, 
and  the  only  thing  left  seems  to  be 
soil  trouble.  Likewise  we  know  of 
no  insect  pests  or  diseases  that  would 


be  likely  to  affect  the  plants  named 
as  described.  There  being  no  definite 
disease,  Bordeaux  would  be  useless.  ' 
Soaking  the  seed  would  be  only  a 
blind  guess  under  the  conditions  and 
not  likely  to  succeed.  As  a  general 
principle  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  grow 
any  plant  in  ground  where  simiUir 
plants  were  diseased  or  died  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Since  no  disease  or  insec.t  pest  is 
apparent,  there  is  a  chance  that  soil 
trouble  is  causing  the  death  of  the 
plants,  perhaps  alkali,  perhaps  over- 
irrigation  on  the  land  or  close  hy, 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  water 
table.  The  i)lants  you  name  will  nof 
stand  much  alkali.  Would  suggest 
that  you  dig  down  into  the  soil  and 
see  if  it  is  water  logged,  poorly 
aerated,  or  the  water  too  close  to  the 
surface.  See  if  you  can  find  traces 
of  alkali  also. 

It  is  hard  to  diagnose  plant  troubles 
from  a  distance,  unless  they  are  of  a 
common  occurring  type,  and  would 
suggest  that  you  have  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  G.  R.  Boede- 
feld  of  Colusa  come  to  investigate  the 
trouble  on  the  ground  and  advise 
treatment. 

It  is  just  possible  that  mildew  may 
have  affected  your  peas  and  beans, 
though  it  is  rather  late  for  thcrn,  mil- 
dew mostly  occurring  early  in  the 
season  and  under  rather  moist  at- 
mospheric conditions.  Dry  sulphur 
would  be  the  control  in  this  case. 
Perhaps  melon  wilt  attacked  the 
melons.  For  this  there  is  no  cure 
and  no  melons  should  again  be 
planted  on  the  land. 

RIPARIAN  RIGHTS — Owning  a  farm 
whose  boundary  is  the  Pa.iaro  river, 
what  steps  are  necessary  for  me  to 
take  for  taking  water  from  the  river 
for  irrigation  purposes  ? — B.  E.  B.,  Oak- 
lantl. 

Answer  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Etchcverry, 
University  of  California. 

It  would  seem  from  what  is  stated 
that  the  farm,  the  boundary  of  which 
is  the  Pajaro  river,  is  riparian  to  that 
river,  and  therefore  the  inquirer  has 
the  right  of  riparian  owner.  Even 
though  he  may  not  have  been  making 
use  of  this  right,  his  right  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  party  not  a  riparian 
owner  who  may  want  in  the  future  to 
divert  water  from  the  river  either 
above  or  below  him.  This  riparian 
right  is  equal  to  that  of  all  other 
riparian  owners  on  the  stream.  In  ad- 
dition to  riparian  rights,  there  may  be 
rights  which  have  been  acquired  by 
prescription  or  adverse  use  of  water 
above  him,  which  would  be  superior 
to  his  right.  This  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  personal  examination  of  the 
river.  If  your  inquirer  is  satisfied 
that  the  diversions  above  him  leave 
sufficient  water  in  the  river  for  his 
use,  he  would  be  very  safe  in  taking 
the  water  for  his  purposes.  As  a 
riparian  owner,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  take  any  preliminary  steps  be- 
fore taking  this  water  out. 

GROWING  LOGANBERRIES  —  Have 
you  any  writings  on  the  Loganberry, 
as  to  the  method  of  growing  them?  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  Information  on 
the  subject. — A.  B.,  Illinois. 

Would  advise  securing  the  bulletin 
spoken  of  in  August  issue  on  Logan- 
berry by-products  from  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
This  college  has  given  considerable 
publicity  to  the  Loganberry  and  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  send  you  more 
matter  on  its  culture  also.  A  few 
facts  about  its  culture  were  given  in 
our  January  issue  of  this  year.  The 
Loganberry  is  grown  on  frames  of 
some  kind,  usually  on  wires  stretched 
from  post  to  post  along  the  rows. 
The  vines  are  propagated  from  rooted 
tips.  The  variety  is  a  fine  grower 
and  excellent  producer.  The  main 
value  of  the  fruit  is  for  canning  or 
preserving,  though  it  is  good  for 
table  use  when  dead  ripe.  Of  late 
years  it  is  proving  extremely  profit- 
.able  and  popular  in    berry  growing 


"Do  you  suppose  the  auto  will  ever 
do  away  with  the  horse?" 

"No,  but  they  are  doing  away  with 
lots  of  chickens." 


B  ■  HARVESTER  with  binder  at- 
^mm  tachment,  cuts  and  throws  m 

H  *  B  H  piles  on  harvester  or  winrowa. 

■  M  jflj  ■  HV  fl^l  Man  and  horse  cut  and  shock 

HM  ■  V  equal  to  a  corn  binder  Sold  in 
■  ■  ■  ■  every  state  Price  oniy  $20  00 
with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne.  Haswell.  Colo.,  writes: 
"Your  corn  harvester!  a  all  you  claim  fcri  t  ;cut,  tied 
■ndshockod 69  acres  milo, cane  and  com  lastyear." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showinff  pictures  of  har* 
vester.  Address  PROCESS  MF6.  C4>..  Sallna^  Kaoa, 


/woowMfturnx  whp  moose  \ 

The  Farm  that  is  equipped  with  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Engine  ^HE  Woodin  &  Little 
Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  No  matter  how  hot,  cold  or  dry  it  may  be,  no  matter  what 
the  coDditions,  this  engine  and  pnmp  wiil  work  steadily  and  well.   An  J  backing  up  the  long 
and  continnouB  service  which  this  pamp  and  engine  will  give  is  the  intelligent  and  cheerful 
personal  service  which  the  Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House  extends  to  all  its  cnstomera* 
Whatever  is  needed  in  the  pump  line  yon  may  be  sure  we  bave  it.  What* 
ever  is  purchased  from  us  yoa  can  rest  assured  is  of  the  bighest  quality. 
Those  wishing  detailed  deeoriptions  of  the  pnmp  and  engine  here  lllastrated  together  with 

catalogne  of  the  big  line  of 
PuEDps  for  Every  Serrice  and  Use — Gasoline  Engines— Wind  Mills— Pipe-Cawng— 
Fittings  —  Brass  Goods,  etc. — can  have  it  free  of  charge.  Address: 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE— PUMP  HOUSE 

33  to  41  Fremont  Street  San  Francuc*. Cal. 

We  carry  tbe  largest  line  of  Pumps  in  the  United  States. 
Call  upon  your  nearest  dealer  for  our  proposition* 


What  the  Telephone  Map  Shows 


56.8% 
Exchanges  Bell-connected, 
bnttfot  BeU-owned. 


23.5% 
Czchanses  Bell-owaed. 


10.5% 
Exchanges  not  Bell- 
owned  or  connected* 


9.296 

Places  served  by 
two  compaaies. 


EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a 
telephone  exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a 
large  city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are 
owned  by  the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by  inde- 
pendent companies.  Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they 
meet  the  needs  of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban 
lines,  reach  70,000  places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 


The  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owned,  and  that  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  exchanges  are  owned 
by  independent  companies  and 
connected  with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies, 
and  there  are  comparatively  few 
exchanges,  chiefly  rural,  which  do 
not  have  outside  connections. 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will 
facilitate  connections  between  all 
telephone  subscribers  regardless 
of  who  owns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  con- 
nected their  exchanges  to  provide 
universal  service  for  the  whole 
country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

'^^^'^  One  Policy  One  System 


Universal  Service 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT 


From  every  person,  on  every  side, 
there  is  talk  of  war  and  nothing  but 
war.  It  would  be  better  if  we  could 
forget  all  about  it  and  spend  more 
time  attending  to  our  own  business. 
It  would  not  affect  the  war  one  way 
or  other,  but  it  would  affect  our  busi- 
ness and  the  effect  would  not  be  bad 
either.  All  are  worrying  or  wonder- 
ing about  the  effect  of  war  on  prices, 
but  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
we  know  for  certain  very  little  more 
about  that  than  we  do  about  the  war 
itself,  and  those  European  nations 
are  showing  laudable  ability  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  a  characteristic 
that  is  an  exceptional  aid  to  ef- 
ficiency. The  effect  on  some  prod- 
ucts, temporary  and  fairly  perma- 
nent, we  can  approximate,  on  others 
we  have  to  let  events  take  their 
course.  It  seems  fairlj'  certain  that 
such  a  vast  and  destructive  war  is 
bound  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
all  the  civilized  world,  impoverishing 
nations  which  otherwise  would  be 
fairly  prosperous  and  good  buyers, 
but  it  also  would  not  be  unlikely  to 
have  Europe  become  so  sick  of  war 
that  when  this  war  was  over,  she 
would  lay  down  her  arms  in  sheer 
disgust,  throw  off  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  militarism,  turn  her  efforts  to 
productive  uses  and  prosper  far  be- 
yond any  condition  hitherto.  If  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  it  is  very 
likely,  all  of  the  civilized  world 
would  be  greatly  and  permanently 
benefited. 

>S:    >!«  % 

There  is  another  recent  event,  one  of 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
the  world  and  one  of  exceeding  great 
imoortance  for  the  California  farm- 
er, that  was  almost  overlooked  in  the 
excitement  over  European  strife, 
that  was  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Due  to  the  check  in  the 
world's  commerce,  its  immediate  ef- 
fect may  hardly  be  felt,  but  its  per- 
manent effect  will  be  great,  especial- 
Ij'  for  California  fruit,  and  to  some 
extent  for  all  California  agricultural 
products.  It  is  a  trade  fact  that  the 
big  demand  for  all  dried  fruit  {prod- 
ucts comes  before  the  holiday  season. 
California  dried  fruits  have  had  often 
too  short  a  time  to  reach  European 
markets  to  get  full  benefit  from  this 
holiday  trade.  They  have  had  an  ex- 
pensive haul  across  the  continent 
and  reshipment  by  water,  often  with 
troublesome  delays  and  always  with 
uncertainty  as  to  time  of  arrival,  a 
thing  that  disgusts  business,  or  they 
have  had  more  or  lass  risky  ship- 
ment across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.  Cheaper,  direct  shipment 
from  San  Francisco  bay  to  European 
harbor  on  scheduled  time,  along  with 
a  vastly  increased  amount  of  other 
trade  places  advantages    before  the 


dealer  of  dried  or  canned  California 
fruits  that  onlj-  the  dealer  himself 
can  appreciate.  It  will  aid  English 
markets  for  our  Newton  Pippin 
apple,  which  goes  largely  to  Eng- 
land now  by  giving  cheaper,  better 
transportation.  Alrcadj-  it  has  raised 
the  price  of  Western  grain  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Chicago,  simply 
through  the  cheaper  haul.  Uncle 
Sam  maj'  feel  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, but  he  can  feel  happy  over  the 
actual,  commercial  good  that  the 
canal  will  do. 

*    *  * 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  re- 
semblance between  war  and  politics, 
especially  this  war,  for  there  is  an 
awful  ruction  over  the  coming  elec- 
tion, an  immense  amount  of  talk, 
and  still  more  ignorance.  When  we 
think  of  the  pages  upon  pages  of 
official  arguments  regarding  the 
threescore  measures  of  pressing  im- 
portance that  the  sovereign  people 
are  to  sagely  r>ass  upon  next  No- 
vember, when  we  think  of  the 
amiable  feelings  aroused  by  indi- 
vidual campaigns  and  the  many 
measures  above  noted,  we  realize 
that  ignorance  and  talk  are  boon 
companions  and  that  Sherman  might 
have  been  thinking  of  modern  poli- 
tics when  he  gave  his  famous  opinion 
of  war.  May  the  public  also  become 
disgusted,  rise  in  their  wrath  and  sit 
down  on  the  voluble  reformers  who 
would  have  elections  every  couple  of 
months,  who  would  make  Utopian 
measures  galore  the  law  of  the  land 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  rest  up! 

The  proposed  universal  eight-hour 
law  is  not  the  limit,  there  were 
measures  even  worse  proposed,  if 
not  or)  the  ballot,  but  it  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  greater  the  talk, 
the  denser  the  ignorance,  or  better 
say,  the  denser  the  ignorance,  the 
louder  the  harangue.  Not  one 
ardent  supporter  of  this  measure  ap- 
pears to  have  asked  himself  if  the 
right  method  is  being  accomplished 
to  help  in  the  hours  of  labor;  not 
one  appears  to  stop  and  think  that 
the  last  Legislature  so  hi.ghly  disap- 
proved of  the  way  that  this  measure 
was  gotten  up  that  it  turned  it  down 
cold;  not  one  appears  to  consider 
the  utter  folly  (granting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  an  eight-hour  day 
is  right  in  principle)  of  forcing 
everything  into  one  strict,  unalter- 
able measure;  not  one  appears  to 
think  of  the  many  exceptions  in  such 
a  rule  called  for  bj'  our  complex 
civilization;  not  one  considers  of  any 
importance  the  little  emergencies 
that  demand  occasional  overtime; 
not  one  seems  to  consider  of  im- 
portance the  fact  that  extra  pay  for 
overtime  is  the  logical  method  of 
handling  the  inatter,  the  wav  that 
New  Zealand  manages  it;  not  one 
but  considers  it  perfectly  natural  in 
their  zeal  for  social  reform  to  calm- 
h'  experiment  with  and  disrupt  all 
economic  life  on  the  chance  of  doing 
some  good,  ignoring  the  chance  of 
doing  harm.  It  is  the  latter  point 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  most 
modern  political  social  reformers.  It 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  that 
city  citizens,  whose  votes  the  farmer 
perhaps  might  fear,  are  realizing, 
even  on  casual  thought,  that  they 
will  play  liavoc  with  California  agri- 
culture if  they  pass  this  measure. 
The  campaign  of  the  farmer  against 
this  measure  is  doing  good — keep 
it  up. 

if.     ifi  •)(. 

There  is  one  definite  step  in  labor 
reform  that  should  be  taken,  as  we 
see  it  and  if  taken  and  well  con- 
ducted, it  should  help,  not  only  the 
laborer  or  the  so  called  unemployed, 
but  it  should  throw  a  lot  of  de- 
sirable light  on  labor  matters,  that 
is  the  establishment  of  pu"blic  em- 
ployment offices  by  the  State,  which 
employment  offices  would  bring  the 
man  and  the  job  together.  Then 
there  would  be  some  actual  knowl- 
edge of  conditions.  The  wail  of  the 
unemployed  would  be  far  less  ef- 
fectual in  winter  when  there  was  a 
call  from  the  vineyardists  to  prune 


his  vines,  from  the  farmer  to  plow 
hjs  land,  from  the  dairyman  to  milk 
his  cows.  In  England  with  their  old 
age  insurance,  as  we  understand  it, 
each  worker  carries  a  card  which 
shows  how  much  work  he  does, 
whether  he  is  a  good  man  out  of  a 
job  or  a  bum,  and  in  either  case  a 
wise  effort  can  be  made  to  give  him 
what  is  most  fitting  to  bis  habits. 
With  such  a  card  in  a  man's  pocket 
the  authorities  to  whom  we  would 
complain,  and  did  complain  last  win- 
ter and  will  this  winter,  could  know 
whether  he  loafed  most  of  the  sum- 
mer relying  on  popular  sympathy 
and  soup  kitchens,  or  whether  he 
really  worked.  It  is  well  to  empha- 
size that  a  very  just  complaint  can 
be  made  against  employment  agen- 
cies to-day,  and  that  all  social  re- 
formers call  for  government  em- 
ployment agencies.  It  is  especially 
well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  work 
wanting  the  man  and  the  man  want- 
ing the  work,  both  failing  to  meet, 
is  frequently  not  the  fault  of  the 
man.  It  is  well  to  realize  that  one 
cause  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Oriental  farm  laborer  here  is  the 
labor  contractor  by  which  he  can  al- 
ways get  into  a  job.  It  is  one  of  the 
clearest  facts  there  is  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  employment 
agencies  would  be  an  immense  help 
in  straightening  out  our  serious  agri- 
cultural labor  troubles.  We  have 
previously  and  with  excellent 
grounds  vigorously  condemned  some 
publicity  from  the  State  Commission 
of  Labor  and  Housing,  but  with 
work  such  as  they  are  doing  in  ob- 
taining good  accommodations  for 
farm  and  other  labor,  and  with  the 
providing  of  efficient  machinery  for 
bringing  the  unskilled  laborer  and 
the  job  together  some  wonderful 
progress  can  be  made.  Not  the 
least  good  would  be  the  removing  of 
a  lot  of  the  material  for  our  weepy 
reformers,  whose  activity  frequently, 
though  not  always,  is  in  proportion 
to  their  lack  of  mental  stability  and 
understanding. 

*    *  * 

If  that  is  political  and  economic 
reform  supported  by  Orchard  and 
Farm,  just  cast  your  eyes  over  our 
leading  story  this  issue  to  see  how 
our  programme  for  agricultural  im- 
provement is  progressing.  To  our 
mind,  and  we,  of  course,  are  too 
much  in  favor  of  the  idea  to  be  a 
correct  judge  of  the  case,  the  sub- 
ject therein  outlined  is  the  greatest 
thing  ever  published  in  California 
agricultural  history.  We  find  as  a 
general  thing  that  the  professional 
poultry  keeper  is  not  making  more 
than  a  fair  living.  The  best  are 
doing  finely,  the  poorest  are  failing, 
the  business  is  just  going  along  like 
most  businesses.  Down  around  Tu- 
)are,  however,  where  the  combina- 
tion of  skim  milk,  alfalfa  pasture  and 
other  farming  is  being  made  with 
poultry,  the  poultry  business  is 
rushing  forward  with  a  boom.  Where 
you  have  irrigation,  alfalfa,  some 
cows  and  whatever  else  is  wanted, 
on  a  general  farm,  not  where  poul- 
try is  the  main  thing,  you  have  an 
inside  track  on  egg  production,  you 
cut  labor  expenses  per  dozen  eggs 
down  half,  you  cut  the  feed  bill  un- 
der the  best  conditions  down  nearly 
half.  The  essentials  of  the  matter 
are  that  skim  inilk,  the  cheapest  and 
best  animal  food  for  poultry,  is 
available;  cheap,  valuable  alfalfa  pas- 
ture is  available;  with  other  farm  ad- 
vantages. Best  of  all.  it  gives  the  ex- 
tremely desirable  feature  of  another 
profitp.ble  -.ndustry,  and  a  steady 
source  of  'ncome  to  the  general  farm, 
provided  that  farm  has  alfalfa  and  a 
few  cows. 

■ll.  if. 

We  have  to  announce  in  this  con- 
nection that  we  are  not  resting  with 
the  statement  of  the  plan  above  in 
our  poultry  department.  We  have 
made  arrangements  with  Prof.  J.  E. 
Dougherty,  head  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  to  become  a  steady  con- 
tributor and  to  work  with  us  each 
issue.    The  poultry  division  at  the 


University  Farm  is  one  of  the  great- 
est parts  of  that  institution,  and  Prof. 
Dougherty  has  everywhere  the  repu- 
tation of  building  up  his  department 
in  extremely  practical  and  effective 
form,  rather  than  working  along 
theoretical  lines.  Some  very  imnor- 
tant  results  have  been  achieved  un- 
der his  guidance  and  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  to  be  highly  congratulated. 

Take  his  contribution  this  month, 
for  example,  "The  Egg  Show — Its 
Value,"  a  neglected  subject  with  the 
widest  possibilities.  How  many  of 
those  who  read  this  know  enough 
about  egg  marketing  to  amount  to 
anything?  Few  except  those  who 
ship  to  market.  Can  you  candle 
eggs,  sort  them  out  properly  for  size, 
shape  and  color?  Do  you  know  how 
many  of  the  eggs  you  send  to  the 
grocery  would  grade  extras,  how 
nianj'  selected  pullets,  how  many  firsts, 
seconds,  and  into  what  grades  they 
would  go  for  this  reason  or  that? 
What  commercial  success  tan  be  ex- 
pected until  the  producer  does  know 
the  quality  of  his  goods?  The  re- 
sults of  the  poultry  show  have  been 
excellent  and  nearly  every  town  of 
any  size  holds  a  poultry  show,  yet  it 
should  be  economically  of  far  less 
influence  than  the  egg  show,  as  yet 
neglected.^  Compare  the  influence  of 
horse  racing  upon  livestock  with  the 
influence  of  the  livestock  shows  at 
the  State  Fair  and  elsewhere  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  good  that 
egg  shows  can  do.  The  egg  show  is 
a  thing  that  will  have  to  come,  we 
herald  its  value.  We  are  starting  a 
programme  of  definite  economic  im- 
provement on  the  farm  and  we  are 
getting  things  done  that  are  worth 
while. 

*    *  * 

The  State  Fair  of  recent  years  has 
been  developing  rapidly  into  what  a 
State  Fair  ought  to  be.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  largely  given  over  to  side 
shows  and  various  amusements,  pos- 
sibly with  the  idea  of  attracting 
visitors  and  securing  money  to  pay 
expenses.  Not  long  ago  a  definite 
step  was  taken  in  entailing  side- 
shows and  amusements  and  support- 
ing the  livestock  and  other  substan- 
tial departments  better.  Results  were 
so  good  that  the  policy  has  been  em- 
phasized in  later  fairs,  and  this  year 
will  see,  judging  from  the  entries 
and  other  indications,  the  greatest 
fair  ever  held.  The  livestock  de- 
partment it  is  of  special  importance 
as  a  test  of  strength  before  the  great 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 
If  you  usually  attend  the  fair,  you 
will  go  this  year;  if  you  do  not,  at- 
tend so  as  to  get  a  line  on  the  ex- 
position livestock  show,  get  in  train- 
ing for  it  so  that  you  can  better  ap- 
preciate it. 


APPRECIATION. 

I  think  "Orchard  and  Farm"  one  of 
the  "grandest"  papers  published — 
R.  E.  GREGSON,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


I  want  to  let  you  know  that  we 
appreciate  "Orchard  and  Farm.'  It  is 
good  dope  for  a  farmer.  What  a 
farmer  needs  is  good,  practical  sug- 
gestions and  little  stories  of  real  ex- 
perience, and  you  get  them  both. — 
A.  P.,  San  Jose. 


To  my  mind  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
is  the  best  paper  printed  of  its  kind. — 
C.  DELEURAN.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SUNFLOWERS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the 
number  of  u^cs  one  may  get  from 
the  sunflower. 

I  planted  some  as  a  wind-break,  a 
shade  for  the  chickens,  a  honey  won- 
der for  the  bees.  The  leaves  were 
fed  to  the  cows,  seed  to  the  chickens, 
heads  and  stalks  are  used  to  kindle 
the  fire.  All  my  trees  are  only  year- 
lings. Some  of  the  sunflowers  grew 
12  fceit  high,  so  I  found  them  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful. — .K.  ROSS, 
Ripon,  Cal. 

Poor  roads  Impose  a  tax  never  more 
keenly  felt  than  at  grain-hauling  time. 
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Programme  For  State  Dairy  Show 


Rapid  progress  is  being  made  for 
the  State  dairy  show  to  be  held  in 
Modesto  on  October  14  to  17,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Modesto  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Stanislaus 
County  Board  of  Trade  and 
"Orchard  and  Farm."  For  this  show. 


for  the  show  stock  to  be  exhibited. 
This  will  provide  space  for  150  head 
of  stock.  Every  accommodation  for 
these  is  to  be  provided  by  the  people 
of  Stanislaus  county,  exhibitors  hav- 
ing no  other  expense  than  cost  of 
feed.     Special  rates  are  also  offered 


Scene  on  Dairy  Farm  in  Stniii.slaus  County,  \e<ir  Mode.sto,  in  Early  Summer. 


or  in  the  conventions  that  are  to 
be  held  the  first  two  of  the  days 
named,  the  following  organizations 
will  be  represented  or  lend  their  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  making  the 
show  a  substantial  success: 

The  California  State  Dairy  Asso- 
cition. 

The  California  Creamery  Opera- 
tors' Association. 

The  California  Creamery  Man- 
agers' Association. 

The  California  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  California  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association. 

The  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Universitv  of  California. 

The  Ca'lifornia  Livestock  Breeders' 
Association. 

The  livestock  department  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition. 

The  programme  will  be  about  as 
follows,  being  subject  to  xevision  as 
plans  develop  more  in  detail: 

On  Wednesday,  October  14,  there 
will  be  meetings  forenoon  and  after- 
noon of  the  State  Dairy  Association, 
the  Creamery  Operators'  Association, 
and  possibly  other  organizations. 
These  meetings  will  be  open  to  the 
I)ublic,  th.iugh  of  particular  interest 
lo  members  or  others  in  the  same 
line  of  work.  In  the  evening  ad- 
dresses of  general  public  interest  will 
be  given  bv  persons  of  note.  During 
the  morning  any  exhibits  not  already 
in  place  will  be  placed  and  the  dairy 
show  itself  opened  to  the  public. 

On  Wednesday,  October  15,  there 
will  be  a  review  of  dairy  and  cream- 
ery equipment  at  the  show  and  a 
continuation  of  the  conventions.  In 
t'  e  evening  public  meetino's  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium. 

On  Friday,  October  16,  there  will 
be  stock  judging  and  lectures  on  judg- 
ing and  handling  dairy  cattle,  the  day 
being  entirely  given  over  to  the  dairy 
show  and  other  exhibits.  In  the  eve- 
ning a  banquet  of  the  several  organ- 
izations will  be  held. 

On  Saturday.  October  17,  the  show 
will  be  at  its  height.  Final  judsring 
will  be  done  and  all  business  of  the 
different  associations  completed.  In 
the  afternoon  Modesto  and  Stanis- 
laus county  will  entertain  visitors 
with  an  auto  trip  through  the  county. 

The  large  auditorium  close  to  the 
center  of  town  will  be  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  gathering  and  will  serve 
as  convention  hall.  Close  at  hand  a 
number  of  large  tents  will  be  erected 
to  hold  the  great  quantity  of  exhibits 
of  dairy  and  creamery  apparatus. 
These  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated, 
as  the  show  will  be  open  in  the  eve- 
nings as  well  as  during  the  day. 

There  is  also  on  the  premises  a 
large  barn,  which  is  being  prepared 


by  tlic  railroad  on  stock  and  other 
exhibits. 

For  visitors  from  all  over  the  State 
railroad  rates  of  one  and  one-third 
are  to  be  granted,  as  in  all  import- 
ant meetings  where  there  is  a  large 
attendance.  There  will  be  an  excel- 
lent representation  of  pure-bred  stock 
from  Modesto  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts and  it  is  urged  that  dairymen 
who  intend  to  exhibit  or  are  con- 
sidering doing  so  communicate  with 
the  Modesto  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  "Orchard  and  I^'arm"  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate arrangements. 

Several  very  important  matters  are 
to  come  up  for  thorough  considera- 
tion and  action,  among  them  the 
proposed  universal  eight-hour  law 
and  the  plan  for  establishing  a  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  conventions  of  the 
dairy  and  creamery  organizations  will 
be  such  as  to  attract  dairymen  from 
all  parts  of  California,  and  that,  com- 
bined with  the  show  proper,  makes 
this  one  of  the  greatest  gatherings  of 
dairymen  ever  held  in  the  West.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  is  not 
a  money-making  affair,  as  the  show  is 
to  be  open  to  all  dairymen  and  per- 
sons interested  in  dairying,  just  as 
are  the  meetings  of  the  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, without  any  expense.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  be  a  most  excel- 
lent assemblage  of  dairy  cattle  and 
dairy  equipment,  including,  silos, 
senarators.  milking  machines,  Bab- 
cock  testers,  milk  hou33  equipment, 
dairy  barn  plans  and  fixtures  and 
other  material  that  will  be  a  great 
help  in  advanced  dairying. 

One  of  the  features  that  will  be 
most  attractive  of  all  is  the  lectures 
on  cattle  judging,  by  the  judges  in 
the  part  of  the  show  given  to  dairy 
cattle.  To  many  persons  the  placing 
of  ribbons  is  of  comparatively  little 
interest  and  value,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  understanding  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  placing  of  the  different  ani- 
mals. In  this,  being  a  dairy  show, 
given  for  educational  purposes,  it  is 
planned  to  have  the  judges  state  the 
strong  points  of  the  various  animals, 
giving  exhibitors  a  clear  idea  of  the 
things  that  are  of  most  value  in  dairy 
conformation. 

Modesto  is  very  well  supplied  with 
hotels  and  ample  accommodations 
will  be  available  for  as  big  a  crowd 
as  attends,  at  prices  which  will  suit 
the  pocketbook  of  every  person  who 
comes  to  the  show.  Modesto  will  be 
in  gala  array  and  decorated  to  the 
fullest  extent,  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  the  gathering. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

We  have  received  from  J.  W.  Mc- 
Alister  Jr.  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  California  Breeders' 
Consignment  Sale  of  registered  Hol- 
steins,  which  is  to  Pe  held  at  Hanford 
on  October  38. 

This  sale  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
biggest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  West  and  the  stock  will  be  an 
exceedingly  choice  lot,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  breeding  and  individu- 
ality. 

There  will  be  granddaughters  from 
such  sires  as  Pontiac  Korndyke,  the 
only  sire  who  has  six  daughters  with 
records  of  36  pounds,  including  three 
former  world's  champions;  King  of 
the  Pontiacs,  the  only  sire  to  have 
eleven  2-year-olds  to  make  over  600 
pounds  fat  in  a  year;  Hengervcld  de 
Kol,  the  only  sire  who  has  thirty-two 
daughters  to  make  over  23  pounds; 
Paul  Beets  de  Kol,  the  first  sire  to' 
have  a  ."JO-pound  daughter,  sired  by  a 
bull  who  has  a  :^0-pound  daughter; 
Sarcastic  Lad,  grand  champion  bull 
of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  8.5  per 
cent  of  the  show  animals  of  the 
breed  tracing  back  to  Sarcastic  Lad; 
Homestead  Junior  de  Kol.  sire  of  five 
.30-pound  daughters,  including  two 
former  world's  champions;  Alcarta 
Polkadot  Corrector,  sire  of  the  fam- 
ous Tilly  Alcarta,  former  world's 
champion;  Pontiac  Hengerveld  Par- 
thenea,  who  has  three  30-pound 
daughters,  a  bull  that  sold  recently 
for  $7,000;  Beryls  Paul  de  Kol.  sire 
of  'i.i  AR  O  dauHiters;  Ignaro  de 
Kol,  sire  of  seven  daughters  with 
milk  records  averaging  over  20,000 
pounds  milk  per  year. 

Many  of  these  cows  will  be  in  calf 
to  bulls  whose  breeding  and  indivi- 
duality cannot  be  surpassed  in  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  the 
heifers  will  be  in  calf  to  the  son  of 
the  famous  Riverside  Sadie  de  Kol 
Burke,  who  holds  all  milk  records 
from  seven  days  to  six  months  and 
for  two  years. 

The  bulls  offered  at  this  sale  will 


be  a  great  lot,  both  as  to  type  and 
breeding;  in  fact,  tiie  best  that  have 
ever  been  offered  at  public  sale  in 
the  West.  Among  them  is  a  son  of 
the  widely  known  Juliana  de  Kol, 
grand  champion  of  the  St.  Louis 
Fair;  Junior,  2-year-old  sister  of  Ara- 
lia  de  Kol,  first  28,000-pound  cow.^ 

The  stock  sold  will  be  guaranteed 
as  represented  and  the  animals  which 
will  go  from  this  sale  will  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  without  reserve. 


In  the  California  Educational  But- 
ter Scoring  Contest  scored  at  San 
Francisco,  July  27,  1914,  a  striking 
feature  was  the  high  scores  made  by 
several  creameries  from  hot  weather 
districts.  The  University  Farm  cream- 
ery was  on  top  with  a  score  of  95 
per  cent,  and  the  Imperial  and  Holt- 
ville  creameries,  both  of  Imperial  val- 
ley, the  hottest  part  of  California, 
came  second  and  third  with  scores  of 
945^  and  93>4.  Other  high  scores 
came  from  all  over  California,  Hum- 
boldt county  being  particularly  well 
represented.  The  quality  of  the  but- 
ter in  general  indicated  that  it  was 
not  kept  cool  enough  and  was  per- 
mitted to  get  too  sour;  also  in  many 
cases  that  poorly  cleaned  utensils 
were  used.  In  general  the  quality  of 
butter  was  better  than  usual. 


The  judging  of  draft  horses  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year  will  be  in  the 
same  hands  as  in  1913.  After  that 
fair  there  was  considerable  complaint 
by  certain  horsebreeders  that  mis- 
takes were  made  in  the  placing  of  the 
ribbons,  particularly  in  the  fact  that 
horses  alleged  to  be  foundered  and 
roaring  were  placed  in  front  of  sound 
horses  of  excellent  conformation  and 
substantial  merit.  A  little  kicking  is 
a  good  thing,  and  this  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  good,  live  Draft  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  in  the  State 
now  should  prevent  even  the  sus- 
picion of  such  trouble  occurring 
again. 


It  is  a'l  right  to  dehorn  calves  as 
soon  as  the  button  starts,  either  with 
caustic  potash  or  any  of  the  prepared 
dehorning  compounds. 


CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS 

First  Consignment  Sale 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 100 

HANFORD 

October  28,  1914 

CONSIGNORS 

A.  'W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  'Woodland 

McALISTER  &  SON  Chino 

R.  F.  GUERIN  Visalia 

G.  A.  HEWITT  Hardwick 

T.  J.  GILKERSON  Stratford 

All  Stock  Tuberculin  Tested. 
Catalogs  Ready  Aljout  Oct.  10th.    Write  for  One. 

JANES  W.  McALISTER  JR.,  Sales  Manager,  Chino,  Cal. 
COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES  of  Los  Angeles,  Auctioneer 

Watch  Next  Issue  for  Descriptive  Advertisement. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


I 


The  Greatest  Motor 


I 


WE  have  always  given  more  car  for  less 
money  than  any  other  motor  car  manufac- 
turer in  the  world. 

We  have  always  given  a  superior  car,  a 
more  powerful  car,  a  more  practical  car  and  the 
most  economical  car. 

That  is  why  more  Overlands  have  been  bought 
than  any  other  similar  type  of  car  ever  produced. 

Now,  with  pride,  we  announce  our  latest  car — 
Model  80 — the  greatest  value  this  factory  has  ever 
placed  on  the  market. 

We  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  this  1915  model  has  innumerable  im- 
provements, enlargements  and  refinements,  THE 
PRICE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ADVANCED. 

This  season  we  shall  build  75,000  cars!  This 
enormous  increase  in  production  again  places  us  in 
the  enviable  and  supreme  position  of  being  able  to 
give  still  more  value  for  still  less  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer. 

Following  are  the  facts!  Read  each  paragraph 
carefully ! 

Model  80  has  a  brand-new  stream-line  body.  Its 
full  sweeping  stream-lines  blend  and  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  the  balance  of  the  symmetrical  design. 


All  visible  hnes  are  absolutely  clean,  unbroken  and 
uninterrupted. 

The  new  crowned  moulded  fenders,  new  rounded 
radiator,  new  hood  slightly  sloped,  and  flush  U  doors 
with  disappearing  hinges,  contributing  the  addition- 
al touches  of  exterior  grace  and  modishness  which 
distinguish  costly  imported  cars. 

The  new  tonneau  is  much  larger — both  in  width 
and  in  depth. 

The  new  cushioned  upholstery  is  also  consider- 
ably deeper  and  softer. 

This  model  is  equipped  with  the  finest  electric 
starting  and  electric  lighting  system.  All  switches, 
in  a  compact  switch  box,  are  conveniently  located 
on  the  steering  column.  Thus  in  the  driving  posi- 
tion, without  stretching  forward  or  bending  down, 
you  start  the  car,  drive  the  car  and  control  the  elec- 
tric horn  and  all  head,  side,  tail  and  dash  lights. 

This  car  has  left-hand  drive  and  center  control. 

The  tires  are  larger  this  year,  being  34-inch  by 
4-inch  all  around.    These  tires  can  be  quickly  de- 


A  Few  of  the  9 

.Hotor  3.^  li.  p. 
>ei>  full  !<treai|j 
Instrument 
Individual  trM 
Tonneau,  loi 
rpliol«.(erj.  At 
Windshield,  r;- 

built-in. 
Crowned  fendi  . 
Electric  >tartt  i 
Electric  liirlitv 
llich-tension 
Themio-sypli" 
FiTe-liearine  ■ 
Rear  axle,  flc 
Spring,  rear,  ' 

slunir. 
Wheel  base,  11 
Lareer  tires,  "  ' 
neniountalile 
Left-hand  dri 
Beautiful  uei< 
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The  Willys-Overlanc 

Two  passenger  Roadster  $1050  The  Willys-Overland  ofC 


E3I 


1> 


Value  Ever  Offered 


il^SO  Features 


K'ks, 


*  lilatlng  type, 


tached  from  the  rims,  which  are  demountable.    One  This  car  comes  complete.   Electric  starter,  electric 

extra  rim  furnished.  lights,  built-in  windshield,  mohair  top  and  boot, 

Ignition  is  high  tension  magneto,  independent  of  extra  rim,  jeweled  magnetic  speedometer,  electric 

starting  and  lighting  system.    It  requires  no  dry  horn,  robe  rail,  foot  rest  and  curtain  box. 

cells.  This  new  model  is  ready  for  your  inspection  in 

Fundamentally  the  chassis  remains  as  before.  The  practically  every  city  and  town  in  the  country, 

front  axle  is  larger ;  the  wheels  are  larger ;  the  frame  Dealers  are  now  taking  orders.    Make  arrange- 

is  heavier  and  stouter;  gears  are  made  of  Z%%  nick-  ments  now  for  your  demonstration, 

el  steel;  there  are  integral  grease  cups  in  spring  C     l   n             e      lAirr      l  rnrr" 

bolts;  and  other  mechanical  refinements  which  are      3600   tOUpOIl  lOf  1915    CdtalOgUC  FREE 

described  in  detail  in  our  new  catalogue.  — —                 —           i  >^MiM» 

But  otherwise  in  no  possible  way  could  we  im-  ^|  h^ve  just  published  our  new  catalogue.    There  is 
prove  the  splendid  Overland  chassis  that  is  giving  3  for  everybody^one  for  you    This  new  book  describes 
u      ^-  r  ^               •      ^    crt  f\f\i\    -     J.        r  ^  pictures  in  detail  our  model  80 — the  greatest  Over- 
such  satisfactory  service  to  50,000  nineteen  fourteen  land.   Every  one  should  have  a  copy  of  this  new;  interest- 
owners,  ing  and  instructive  book.    It  is  an  authority.    Send  the 

This  new  Overland  rides  with  remarkable  smooth-  ^ouponjor  your  copy  right  now.  It  is  free, 

ness,  taking  the  ruts  and  rough  spots  with  the  ease  f"    """""TTr'TTT'.'"""""" """'l 

of  the  highest  priced  cars.  |              -^"^  Willys-Overland  Company,  | 

There  is  the  famous,  powerful,  speedy,  snappy,  ^,  I 

economical  and  quiet  35  horsepower  Overland  mo-  j         Please  send  me  your  1915  catalogue.  | 

tor ;  and  a  long  wheelbase  of  114  inches.  j   jsjame  j 

1  r  1 1     I       «  •  ^  Address  (or  r.  p.  d   I 

)iipany,  1  oledO;  Ohio  |  Town  s»t.  j 

1.  imited,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


i  long,  ander- 


body  finish. 


i 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Sane  Method  in  Sheep  Breeding 


By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 


Since  the  duty  on  wool  has  been 
removed  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
in  this  country,  many  sheep  men  seem 
to  be  much  discouraged.  The  price 
of  wool  is  higher  to-day  than  it  was 
the  last  two  years,  even  when  pro- 
tected by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill.  When  the  wool  men  of  this 
country  get  to  handling  their  product 
on  tlie  same  basis  as  the  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  sheep  men,  a  staple 
price  should  or  will  be  set  and  any 
future  regulation  of  the  tariff  lav^r 
should  have  no  effect  therewith.  Great 
Britain's  method  of  producing  sheep 
could  be  handled  in  much  the  same 
way  in  California,  if  our  sheep  men 
would  get  right  down  to  business  and 
use  the  brains  and  science  that  the 
dairyman  is  using  in  his  business  in 
this  State.  There  are  two  things 
which  sheep  are  raised  for  and  the 
production  of  sheep  cannot  change  it 
for  anything  else. 

Great  Britain  has  no  use  for  flocks 
where  the  blood  of  different  breeds 
is  mingled  and  intermingled  all  the 
time.  Thi.';  is,  perhaps,  why  they  have 
held  the  supremacy  in  slieepdom  and 
led  the  way  for  all  others  to  follow. 
The  Merino  or  range  sheep  of 
Britain  is  the  Cheviot  and  the  Moun- 
tain Blackface.  These  sheep  are 
banded  together  and  herded  much  the 
same  as  the  Merino  flock  is  done  in 
California.  Their  blood  is  absolrtely 
kept  pure.  !Many  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  enthusiastic  men  of  the 
British  Isles  ■are  men  who  are\  breed, 
ing  Cheviots  and  Blackfaces. 

Every  year  drafts  of  ewes  from 
these  flocks  are  sold  to  the  smaller 
farmers  of  England  to  be  crossed 
with  the  long-wooled,  or  Down  rams 
to  supply  mutton  for  the  large  cities. 

The  best  ewe  lambs  from  this  cross 
are  often  kept  by  these  farmers  and 
crossed  with  the  Dorset  ram  for  to 
produce  the  milk  lamb  which  is  so 
much  appreciated  by  the  English 
meat-eaters.  Tbis  is  practically  all 
the  cross-breeding  that  is  done  in  the 
British  Isles.  By  pursuing  this 
method,  the  bloods  of  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  are  kept  separate,  and 
bv  this  method   England  has  main- 


tained a  superiority  amongst  the 
other  countries  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  sheep. 

Such  a  method  could  be  applied  in 
California  and  worked  out  very  easily, 
when  breeding  for  the  market  is  the 
main  object.  A  Merino  or  Rambuil- 
let  band  should  be  run  and  the  blood 
kept  pure.  Nothing  but  the  best  of 
rams  of  this  breed  should  be  used 
with  this  flock.  The  ewe  lambs  pro- 
duced should  be  used  to  fill  in  when 
the  old  ewes  are  shipped  to  market. 
By  so  doing,  this  range  flock  will  al- 
ways be  getting  better  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  quality  of  the  wool. 
Another  band  of  Merino  or  Rambuil- 
let  sheep  should  be  run  and  crossed 
with  the  Down  or  long-wool  rams. 
The  lambs  from  this  cross  used  for 
mutton  purposes  to  supply  the  trade 
in  this  State. 

Joe  Wing,  conceded  the  best  au- 
thority in  the  sheep  business  in  this 
country,  declares  that  a  lamb  from 
this  cross  can  be  finished  quicker  and 
on  less  feed  to  meet  the  market  de- 
mands than  any  other  cross-bred 
sheep.  Hampshires,  Shropshires, 
Cotswolds  or  Lincolns  can  be  used 
with  success  along  this  line  of  breed- 
ing. Any  of  the  above-named  mutton 
breed  of  rams  will  do  well  under 
California  conditions,  provided  that 
care  and  good  judgment  is  used  in 
the  management  of  the  flock. 

The  ewe  lambs  from  this  cross  may 
be  selected  to  form  another  band  of 
sheep  to  be  used  for  producing  the 
milk  lamb  to  supply  the  winter  mar- 
ket. The  Dorset  or  Tunis  ram  should 
be  used  to  cross  on  this  band  of  sheep 
to  gain  this  purpose.  Some  stock  men 
prefer  to  use  the  Dorset  and  Tunis 
rams  on  the  Merino  ewe  and  select 
the  ewe  lambs  from  this  cross  to  be 
kept  as  a  band  to  produce  the  winter 
lamb.  These  cross-bred  Dorsets  and 
Tunic  ewes  may  be  crossed  again 
with  a  straight  out  cross  of  Dorset 
and  Tunis  blood  and  produce  elegant 
lambs  for  the  winter  trade.  By  fol- 
lowing a  system  of  this  kind,  the 
sheep  industry  of  California  would 
be  maintained  on  a  high  standard  for 
both  wool  and  mutton,  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  sheep  were  created. 


Methods  of  HandHng  Alfalfa  Hay 


To  ORCHARD  AND  FARM:  Dur- 
ing the  last  month  I  have  noticed  in 
various  farm  journals  a  discussion  pro 
and  con  in  regard  to  the  advisability 
of  salting  hay.  If  cattle  should  have 
a  certain  amount  of  salt  per  day  (and 
it  is  very  inadvisable  to  salt  them  ir- 
regularly) why  not  put  some  in  the 
hay  when  in  the  stack  or  when  piling 
loose  in  the  barn?  Have  those  who 
oppose  this  practice  ever  tried  it? 

All  animals  that  consume  large 
quantities  of  vegetable  food  require 
salt.  Without  it  tiie  animal  runs  down 
in  health,  the  coat  get  rough,  an  ema- 
ciated condition  results  and  in  the  end 
a  complete  breakdown. 

The  amount  of  salt  necessary  will 
vary  from  one  to  three  ounces  per 
animal  per  day.  depending  on  the  lo- 
cation of  the  farm  and  the  size  of  the 
animal.  One  authority  states  that  in 
the  case  of  cattle  yi  of  an  ounce  per 
day  for  each  1.000  lbs.  of  live  weight 
would  be  about  right. 

Conditions  with  me  are  different 
from  those  of  the  interior  valleys. 
Here  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ocean, 
where  wc  have  the  ocean  fogs,  the 
cattle  do  not  seem  to  require  much 
salt. 

Salt  makes  hay  more  palatable.  It 
is  eaten  up  clean,  consequently  there 
is  no  waste  by  being  pulled  under  the 
feet.  This  saving  alone  would  pay 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  salt  used.  I 
sprinkle  coarse  salt,  a  grade  finer  than 


the  so-called  rock  salt,  over  the  hay 
every  two  feet  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  pounds  of  salt  to  the  ton  of 
hay. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that 
salted  hay  is  less  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  and  statistics 
show  that  accidents  of  this  kind  art- 
far  too  numerous.  Farmers  are  not 
sufficiently  posted  on  the  causes  of 
such  accidents.  There  should  be  no 
excuse  for  storing  uncured  hay.  More 
care  should  be  used  not  to  store  hay 
that  is  so  green  or  wet  as  to  cause 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Why  not  try  feeding  straw  for 
roughage.  Place  some  in  the  man- 
ger, sprinkle  (using  an  ordinar.\ 
watering  can)  with  a  weak  brine  solu- 
tion and  watch  results.  This  is  ex- 
cellent when,  in  conjunction  there- 
with, one  feeds  some  roots  and  con- 
centrates. I  submit  this  idea  to  your 
readers  as  it  is  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Northeastern  States  and 
Canada. 

One  party  remarked:  "What  a  fine 
fire  you  will  have  when  you  burn 
your'  straw!"  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
practice  has  been  abandoned.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  large  grain 
crops  in  the  State  this  year  have  pro- 
duced more  straw  than  can  be  fed  or 
profitably  marketed.  Why  not  give 
life  to  the  fields  by  scattering  the 
straw  and  plowing  it  under?  That 
would  increase  the  next  crop  very  ma- 
terially. 

Better  j'et,  be  more  liberal  with  the 
bedding    for     yout     animals.  Use 


enough  straw  to  kc.'p  them  clean  and 
warm,  and  to  s  )ak  up  all  of  the 
liquid  manure.  Manure  has  a  com- 
mercial value  based  on  the  amount  of 
phosphorous,  potash  and  nitrogen  it 
contains.  A  ton  of  manure  is  worth 
froni  two  to  three  dollars,  while  a  ton 
of  liquid  manure,  the  most  valuable 
of  all,  is  estimated  to  have  a  value 
of  $7. 

These  are  a  few  points  that  cannot 
be  too  often  brought  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers. — R.  B.  McF.-\R- 
LAND,  Steybrae  Farm,  San  Mateo. 

The  following  was  written  and  in 
type  before  the  above  communication 
was  received  and  tits  in  well  with  it: 

Stacking  hay  with  salt  is  known  to 
be  a  good  thing,  but  the  use  of  salt 
for  first  crop  alfalfa  hay  by  a  Fresno 
county  dairymen  puts  a  new  angle 
on  the  matter  that  is  worth  noting. 
The  story  comes  in  directly  and  each 
one  can  draw  his  own  conclusions  re- 
garding it. 

By  the  use  of  a  lot  of  salt  two 
things  are  accomplished.  First,  it 
can  be  put  up  quite  green  without 
danger  of  spoiling,  or  of  catching  fire 
by  spontaneous  combustion  as  alfalfa 
may  if  put  up  too  green.  In  the  second 
place,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it  will 
keep  the  foxtail  soft  and  make  the 
heads  edible  instead  of  a  danger.  The 
salt  itself  adds  enough  to  the  paiata- 
bility  of  the  hay  to  justify  its  use  if  it 
has  no  other  good. 

The  explanation  of  the  way  the 
method  works  out,  provided  the  plan 
it  stated  correctly,  is  something  like 
this.  Salt  is  a  preservative,  and,  al- 
though alfalfa  put  up  too  green  will 
start  in  to  heat  up  and  can  easily  bfe 
ruined,  and  very  nearly  as  easily  catch 
on  fire,  a  lot  of  salt  will  check  the 
chemical  action  that  would  otherwise 
develop  if  no  salt  were  present, 
therefore  there  is  no  heating  and  no 
spoiling.  The  dairyman  trying  this  is 
reported  to  have  had  two  stacks  catch 
fire  by  being  put  up  too  green  last 
year,  but   salted   stacks  put  up  still 


greener  this  year  did  not  even  heat  up. 

And  for  the  foxtail,  salt  draws  iiviis- 
ture,  so  it  prevents  the  stack  iL  )n 
drying  out  and  keeps  the  foxtail  heads 
soft  and  palatable,  which  is  a  great 
thing  for  first  crop  afalfa.  Owing  to 
the  danger  of  rain  in  spring,  the  fact 
that  alfafa  could  be  put  up  early  with 
lots  of  salt  ought  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  by  rain.  The  same  thing 
may  apply  to  last  cutting  alfalfa. 

The  plan  is  given  without  any 
guarantee  of  correctness  and  each  per- 
son can  judge  its  probable  accur  uy. 
It  is  known  that  salt  will  keep  al'  iia 
silage  from  fermenting  too  rapiilly. 
Salt  sprinkled  every  four  feet  in  a 
hay  stack  will  in  the  sweat  apparently 
distribute  itself  all  through  the  hay, 
and  the  theory  of  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  by  putting 
it  up  with  more  moisture  than  usual 
and  lots  of  salt  looks  quite  reasonable. 


JACKETS  FOR  MILK  CANS. 

Jackets  of  some  kind  for  milk  cans 
in  hot  weather  is  a  big  help  in  kee{^ 
ing  cream  cool  and  sweet,  as  everj^ 
body  knows.  Recent  experiments  >»• 
dicate  the  extent  that  warming  of  milk 
will  be  prevented  in  this  way. 

Cans  of  milk  cooled  to  50  degrees 
were  shipped.  They  were  set  in  an 
open  wagon  and  had  no  covering  to 
shield  them  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  milk  was  hauled  thir- 
teen miles,  and  the  average  air  tem- 
perature was  82.6.5  degrees.  The  ex- 
periment showed  that  the  cans  that 
were  hair-quilt  jacketed  showed  a 
raise  of  only  SJ/.  degrees  in  three 
hours  in  the  temperature  of  the  milk. 
The  cans  that  were  wrapped  with  wet 
burlap  showed  a  milk  temperature  of 
58^  degrees  in  the  same  period,  or 
a  raise  of  S'A  dc;.;rees.  The  milk  in 
the  unjacketed  cans  rose  in  three 
hours  to  78^  degrees,  or  a  rise  of 
28^  degrees.  The  value  of  a  covering 
to  prevent  high  temperatures  and  con- 
sequent rapid  souring  is  therefore  ap- 
parent. Conditions  would  naturally  ht 
much  worse  on  a  much  warmer  day. 


International  Harvester  Engines  | 
Two  Lines — Mogul  and  Titan 


<<TT/'HICH   engine  shall  I  buy?" 

»  »^  If  this  question  troubles  you,  a 
little  careful  observation  and  investigation 
will  show  that  the  International  Harvester 
engines  are  the  most  satisfactory.  No  doubt  is  left 
in  your  mind  when  the  advantages  of  features  like 
the  following  are  clear  to  you:  Extra  large  intake 
and  exhaust  valves,  proper  distribution  of  weight, 
cylinder  and  piston  construction,  careful  workman- 
ship, prompt  repair  service,  etc. 

Ask  the  men  who  have  used  I  H  C  engines.  That 
is  the  best  test.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  excellence  of 
IHC  construction, simplicity, strength  and  durability. 

Study  the  engines  yourself  at  the  nearest  dealer's 
where  Intematioual  Harvester  engines  are  sold. 
They  are  made  in  all  styles,  and  range  in  all  sizes 
from  1  to  SO-H.  P.  They  operate  on  low  and  high 
grade  fuels. 

Write  f  or  our  interesting  and  instructive  catalogues, 
and  when  we  send  them  we  will  tell  you  where  the 
engines  may  be  seen.   A  postal  will  do. 


Tlie  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binder!,  Rei-icrs 
Hraderi,  Mowen 
RbLm,  Suckers 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  Preise* 

CORN  MACHINES 
Pl^nleri,  Pickcn 
Binders,  Cultiratora 
EnstUgc  Cotter* 
SheUert.  Shredden 

TILUGE 
Pes,  Spring -Tootk. 
■od  Duk  Harrowt 
Caltivatora 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Ejif  iact 
Oil  Traclora 
Maoore  Spreader* 
Cream  Separator! 
Farm  Wagonj 
Motoi  Trucks 
Thresben 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinderv 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  TviM 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(INCORPORATEO) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena.  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Spokane.  Wash.         Sail  Lake  City.  Utah 
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A  Flock  of  Sheep  on  the  Farm 

By  W.  M.  Carruthers   


I  Farmers  in  this  State  are  working 
under  different   conditions   than  did 

I  their  forefathers — in  many  instances 
tlie  soil  has  been  tilled  until  it  is 
weakened.  The  agricultural  popula- 
tion realizes  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  restoring 
strength  to  wornout  farms,  also  of 
Aeeping  up  even  those  that  are  the 
most  productive.  Farmers  do  not  de- 
sire to  repeat  the  past  folly  of  con- 
tinually raising  grain  and  not  return- 
ing anything  to  the  soil,  but  are 
anxious  to  learn  the  best  solution  of 
this  problem.  Land  is  getting  higher 
and  higher  in  price  and  not  only  are 

I  owners  of  deteriorated  farms  striving 
M  bring  theirs  up  to  an  average,  but 
h'lsc  who  have  the  most  valuable 
and  richest  farms  want  some  means 
of  maintaining  this  high  standard  and 
ilcriving  the  necessary  prolit  from  a 
irge  investment.  Therefore,  the 
,)iain  purpose  of  the  farmer  is  to  in^^ 
crease  the  productive  power  of  the 

I  soil  and  to  raise  upon  that  land  what 
will  make  the  largest  net  returns. 

\s  no  soil  can  be  continually 
farmed  for  grain,  it  must  be  changed 
(()  clovers  and  other  grasses  and  then 
iiinics  the  (|ucstion,  "What  is  it  that 
will  give  the  best  results  in  increas- 
iiig  soil  fertility  and  also  the  largest 
profits  from  grasses,  both  green  and 
in  the  form  of  hay?"  The  fact  that 
many  are  learning  the  correct  answer 
10  this  question  is  one  reason  why 

,  the  sheep  business  is  increasing  gen- 

I  crally. 

Their  droppings  are  the  richest  of 
known  natural  fertilisers  and  are  well 
scattcrcil  over  the  pastures.    In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Hock  is  the  greatest 
(    of  weed  destroyers  and  killing  such 

I large  quantities  of  numerous  weeds 
preserves  in  the  soil  that  plant  food 
which  the  weeds  would  have  con- 
sumed. So  the  flock  adds  strength  to 
the  soil  in  two  ways,  and  the  good 
results  from  their  eating  nearly  every 
known  weed  is  invariably  under- 
estimated. 

i       No  other  domestic  animal  will  so 
il    completely  clear  the  farm,  and  at  the 
same  time  sheep  use  weeds  as  food. 
Apart  from  preserving  soil  fertility, 
the   total    riddance   of    weeds  adds 
i    much    to    the    appearance    of  land. 
'    Farmers   as  a   whole   have  partially 
learned  the  value  of  a  flock  in  this 
respect  and  those  who  are  working  to 
preserve  their  farms  are  not  scoffed 
at  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  As 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  soil, 
the  number  of  flocks  will  increase. 

If  sheep  consumed  as  much  grain 
and  hay  accordingly  as  other  stock, 
sold  for  the  same  market  price,  and 
had  no   wool,   flocks   would  anyway 
'\cntually    become    more  numerous 
n  our  farms  in  order  to  obtain  the 
^ults    just    mentioned.      But  oiir 
'pulation  must  be  clothed  and  their 
irage  wealth    is    such    that  good 
l  ithes  will  be  purchased — that  means 
irge  demand  for  wool  and  it  is  in 
\  i(lcnce  according  to  this  year's  price 
1   wool.     The  strong  continual  de- 
I and  will  always  keep  it  there,  too, 
i-t  the  same  as  wheat,  corn,  etc., 
liich  the  millions  of    people  must 
1  Jiave.    The  wool  clip  will  invariably 
I  'fully  pay  for  the  yearly  upkeep  of  the 
flock,  and  no  other  domestic  animal 
as  a  "side  product"  that  will  pay  its 
}  carly  board  bill. 

The  latnb  crop  comes  in  as  clear 
profit  and  is  a  large  return-in  com- 
parison with  the  investment.  More 
mutton  is  being  consumed  per  capita 
and  the  great  increase  in  population 
has  made  a  noticeable  advancement  in 
the  demand  for  mutton. 

The  price  of  lambe  on  the  leading 
markets  during  recent  years  has 
,  averaged  higher  than  cattle  or  hogs. 
Even  if  prices  had  been  cipial,  lambs 
would  have  been  the  most  profitable 
owing  to  low  cost  of  production.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed  lambs  will  make 


the  largest  gain,  and  they  are  also 
much  easier  cared  for  than  other 
stock. 

Many  farmers  have  been  born  where 
cattle,  hogs  and  corn  were  about  all 
they  saw,  and  truly  good  returns  have 
come  from  that  sort  of  farming,  but 
it  cannot  always  be  continued.  Ex- 
perienced men  say  that  the  profits  are 
not  nearly  so  great  now  as  in  the  past 
and  if  it  were  continued  without  varia- 
tion the  farms  would  not  be  as  valu- 
able as  they  might  have  been.  The 
necessity  of  a  change  is  realized  and 
nothing  else  fills  the  place  like  a  flock 
of  sheep.  Evidence  of  this  comes 
from  the  large  number  of  flocks  which 
have  been  founded  during  recent 
years  on  just  such  farms. 

Years  ago  the  prevalent  idea  was 
that  sheep  were  only  good  for  rough, 
brushy  land  which  could  not  be 
plowed.  They  did  give  the  largest 
obtainable  returns  from  such  land, 
but  now  farmers  also  know  that 
sheep  in  their  place  give  the  largest 
returns  from  high-priced  land.  Those 
who  realize  that  no  land  can  raise 
grain  for  an  indefinite  period  are  in 
a  majority  of  cases  putting  in  a  flock 
of  sheep. 

The  principal  cause  of  less  flocks 
seems  to  have  been  because  inost 
farmers  did  not  grow  up  where  sheep 
were  kept,  so  that  they  have  never 
given  any  attention  to  the  true  value 
of  a  flock.  As  deeper  study  is  given 
to  sheep,  the  fewer  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  farms  without  them.  English 
farmers  have  long  ago  learned  that  in 
order  to  derive  the  greatest  possible 
profit  from  a  farm,  a  flock  of  sheep 
must  be  kept  upon  it. 

Competition  on  the  markets  has  as- 
sisted in  making  the  wild  variance  in 
prices  between  "choice"  and  "com- 
mon" lambs.  Those  men  who  have 
marketed  a  few  bunches  of  lambs 
have  had  this  difference  in  price 
deeply  stamped  upon  their  minds,  and 
are  now  striving  to  produce  the  sort 
that  will  top  the  market.  To  bring 
on  this  better  class  of  mutton  the 
producer  has  not  only  had  to  feed 
well,  but  also  improve  his  methods  of 
breeding.  He  has  purchased  a  good 
class  of  registered  rams  that  have 
sired  a  more  uniform  lot  of  thick- 
fleshed  lambs  than  were  formerly 
reared.  Mutton  producers  have 
learned  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  and  profits  are  what  are 
worked  for. 

The  demand  for  such  rams  has 
taught  pure-bred  breeders  that  it  is 
now  the  best  or  none,  and  the  ordi- 
nary rams  will  not  sell  at  any  price. 
Some  of  America's  best  pure-bred 
breeders  are  also  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  efforts  to  help  bring  about 
this  condition,  because  by  their  send- 
ing out  none  other  than  strictly  first- 
class  sires  they  have  been  of  great  as- 
sistance in  convincing  the  mutton  pro- 
ducer that  the  best  rams  give  the 
greatest  net  profits. 

The  market  is  paying  a  premium 
for  top  lambs  in  the  expansion  of 
breeding  pure-bred  sheep.  The  past 
has  given  experience  to  the  mutton 
producer  that  the  use  of  good  sires 
is  profitable,  and  to  the  ram  breeder 
that  he  cannot  sell  the  common  class 
of  males.  Discrimination  on  the  mar- 
ket against  cull  lambs  makes  the  pro- 
ducer as  a  ram  buyer  discriminate 
against  culls — and  it  is  a  good  thing. 
The  day  of  the  grade  ram  is  of  the 
past,  and  the  use  of  low-class  regis- 
tered rams  is  going  rapidly  in  the 
same  direction — our  wish  being  that 
it  may  gain  increased  rapidity. 

The  careless  breeder  of  pure-brcds 
must  change  his  ways  or  suffer  loss, 
the  same  as  the  producer  of  the  com- 
mon sort  have  been  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  and  is  taking  place.  The  aim 
of  a  vast  majority  of  pure-bred  breed- 
ers is  to  produce  the  very  best  that 
is  possible.  Especially  within  the  last 
20  years  have  importations  of  select 
breeding  material  been    made  from 


England,  and  it  has  given  the  brccil- 
ers  a  solid  foundation  to  work  on  and 
enable  us  to  make  much  more  rapi  1 
advancement  than  would  have  other- 
wise been  possible.  Breeders  arc 
producing  such  excellent  specimens  of 
the  Shropshire  breed  that  it  is  none 
but  Great  Britain's  very  tops  that  will 
excel  ours.  This  should  be  a  stimu- 
lant and  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  our  breeders,  and  we  believe 
it  is. 

As  American  land  approaches  the 
value  of  England's,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  soil  fertility  comes  into 
proininence.  and  farmers  figure  for 
the  last  dollar  that  their  farms  will 
nroduce,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
then  slieep  will  come  into  their  prop- 
er place  and  there  will  be  the  riglit 
relation  between  the  farm  and  the 
flock. 


HOLSTEINS   DOING  WELL. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland 
a  few  days  ago  shipped  two  fine  Hol- 
stein  heifers  and  a  bull  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Agriculture  College  at  Honolulu. 
Their  cow,  Tiilie  .Mcatraz,  who  is 
nine  months  along  in  a  yearly  test, 
bids  fair  to  make  a  world's  record  for 
milk  production  far  above  anything  ac- 
complished yet.  She  will  make  the 
record  with  an  average  of  60  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  from  now  on,  and  is 
making  78.  As  she  has  been  noted  for 
being  a  sustained-  milker,  her  record 
is  quite  sure  to  be  enormous.  The 
fat  production  for  the  year  is  also 
likely  to  be  well  over  900  pounds, 
equivalent  to  over  1,100  pounds  of 
butter,  which  will  be  the  best  record 
yet  in  the  Morris  herd.  This  cow  has 
mostly  different  blood  lines  than  the 
other  thousand-pound  cows  in  the 
herd,  making  it  better  for  the  owners 
than  if  many  of  the  finest  cows  were 
of  closely  related  strains. 


Making  life  pleasant  for  others 
means  making  life  worth  while  for 
one's  self. 


PUMPS 

Irrigating  Plants 

OILENGINES 

Have    Been    Manufactured   and  In- 
stalled by 

Samson  Iron  Works 

1106  S.  Aurora  St., 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


for 

18  YEARS 


OVER  6,000  CUSTOMEKS 

PRAISE 


Samson  Engines 


Write   for   Catalosue   O.  B. 

We  have  installed  the 

LARGEST  AND  SMALLEST 
Irrigating  Plants 
MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


SILOS 

All  sizes  and  dimecsions  made 
to  order  for  your  particular 
conditions. 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  20x40 
Redwood  Stave  Silo  Manu- 
factured and  erected  by  us 
on  the  Sheldon  ranch,  Ken- 
wood, California. 

TANKS 

From  500  to  500,000  gallons 
r  " —      4;^^  capacity. 


Built  to  suit  All  Uses  and  Users.  Cheap- 
er than  Metal  Tanks,  last  10  times  as 
long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave. 
For  Water  Supply,  Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  our  expert  engineers.  Made  in  our  own 
immense  factory  from  clear,  air-dried  redwood,  selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  we  carry  at  our 
plant  at  ALL  times.    Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 
813  KOHL  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Caring  for  Our  Big  Alfalfa  Yield 


FOR  SALE 

Rambouillet,  Shropshire, 
Oxford  aDd  CotswoldRams 

Also  a  few  Pure  Bred 
Shropshire  Yearling  Ewes. 

After  August  twelfth  these  can  he 
seen  near  Soda  Springs.  Idaho.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  our  rams  before 
buying.  They  are  the  kind  you 
want  and   prices  are  right. 

KNOLUN  &  FINCH, 

Soda  Springs,  Idaho 
or 

A.  J.  KNOLLIN, 

South  Umaha,  Nebraska 


 By  W.  M. 

The  problem  now  confronting  the 
California  farmer  is  what  to  do  with 
the  surplus  alfalfa  hay  of  which  most 
farms  have  an  abundance.  The  great 
ranges  which  have  alfalfa  farms  in 
connection  with  the  livestock  work 
are  really  blest  more  than  burdened 
■with  a  crop  which  is  a  drug  on  the 
market  elsewhere.  The  stockmen 
who  own  these  ranges  can  hold  their 
surplus  hay  for  the  next  dry  year. 

California's  two  last  dry  years 
worked  great  havoc  with  the  livestock 
interests.  Scarcely  a  range  man  put 
up  hay  enough  to  feed  his  stock  one 
month,  although  the  feeding  season  in 
California  is  usually  three  months. 
Had  our  range  men  provided  for 
these  dry  years,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time  in  Califor- 
nia, such  a  shortness  of  stock  as  now 
exists  in  the  State  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

California  is  not  the  only  State 
which  has  large  crops  of  hay  this 
year.  Kansas  has  the  largest  crop 
of  hay  in  its  history  and  the  farmers 
are  arranging  to  hold  this  hay  over 
for  some  later  season  when  it  will  be 
required.  They  are  building  roofs 
over  the  stacks  which  will  keep  the 
rain  off  and  in  talking  with  some  of 
these  men  the  writer  was  informed 
that  these  roofs  will  not  cost  half  as 
much  as  the  hay  they  will  save.  Such 
a  plan  might  work  well  in  California. 
Lumber  is  cheap  now  and  such  roofs 
will  last  for  many  years. 

The  progressive  and  far-seeing 
farmer  is  not  going  to  be  a  loser  in 
having  an  over-production  of  afalfa 
hay.  His  foresight  that  such  a  crop 
■was  coming  led  him  to  believe  that 
this  alfalfa  hay  must  be  cut  at  the 
right  period  to  suit  the  requirements 
for  which  he  expected  to  use  it.  The 
farmer  who  has  cut  and  stacked  his 
alfalfa  in  a  haphazard  manner  may 
find  himself  at  a  great  disadvantage 
■when  he  tries  to  realize  on  his  hay  in 
the  market. 

The  question  of  how  to  dairy  has 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
through  the  agricultural  press,  the 
statement  being  made  that  no  farmer 
should  keep  a  cow  that  cannot  pro- 
duce over  200  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per  year.  There  might  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  this  year,  when  al- 
falfa hay  is  quoted  as  low  as  two  dol- 
lars per  ton  in  the  stack.  It  is  the 
value  of  the  feeds  which  are  usually 
produced  in  California  that  makes  the 
two-hundred-pound  butter  cow  an  un- 
profitable investment.  With  cheap  hay 
she  can  be  fed  at  a  profit. 

New  conditions  have  arisen  within 
the  last  month  which  will  no  doubt 
hold  the  price  of  butter  very  high  this 
fall  and  winter.  New  free  trade  con- 
ditions which  have  allowed  New  Zea- 
land and  Australian  butter  to  flood 
our  market  here  when  the  price  went 
over  30  cents  is  wiped  out  for  some 
time  to  come.  England  will  require 
all  the  surplus  butter  which  her  col- 
onies can  produce  and  this  country 
also  be  called  upon  to  help  feed 
the  warring  European  countries. 

Any  kind  of  a  cow  should  make  her 
owner  money  as  long  as  the  present 
conditions  prevail,  provided  alfalfa 
hay  has  been  cut  at  the  proper 
time  to  make  milk.  Where  large 
dairies  are  run,  or  small  ones  for 
that  matter,  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa 
hay  can  be  used  with  the  skim-milk  to 
feed  hogs.  Most  large  dairies  have 
feed  cutters  and  those  that  have  not 
can  purchase  a  hand-cutter  at  small 
cost.  The  alfalfa  hay  should  be  cut  as 
fine  as  possible  and  sprinkled  with 
molasses.  This  makes  a  good  feed 
for  growing  hogs  and,  together  with 
the  skim-milk,  will  carry  them  along 
nicely  with  very  little  grain. 

Farmers  who  do  not  care  to  dairy 
and  have  hay  that  was  allowed  to  get 
a  little  ripe  before  cutting,  can  use  it 


Carruthers  —  

very  profitably  in  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  for  the  market. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by 
farmers  having  this  kind  of  hay, 
whether  cattle  and  sheep  were  too 
high  in  price  to  buy  and  feed  for 
profit.  Feeding  gives  little  promise  of 
profit  with  alfalfa  hay  selling  from  ten 
to  twelve  dollars  in  the  stack,  but 
when  alfalfa  is  figured  as  low  as  two 
dollars  a  ton  it  is  a  safe  investment, 
even  should  rattle  and  sheep  drop  a 
dollar  a  hundred  during  the  feeding. 
There  is  no  fear  of  this  at  the  present 
time,  as  there  is  a  famine  in  livestock 
prevaiing  all  over  this  country. 

It  would  almost  pay  the  range  men 
of  this  country  to  send  their  calf  crop 
down  to  the  alfalfa  farm  section  and 
have  them  fed  this  cheap  hay  during 
the  winter.  Both  the  alfalfa  growers 
and  the  range  men  would  benefit  by 
such  a  plan.  The  alfafa  man  would 
get  double  the  price  for  his  hay  and 
the  range  man's  calves  would  be  in- 
creased both  in  weight  and  size  above 
the  usual  method  of  winter  care. 

The  same  methods  might  be  ap- 
plied with  the  sheep  men  as  with  the 
cattle  men.  Usually  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  in  California  there  are  thousands 
of  sheep  shipped  on  to  the  market 
which  are  really  not  butchering  stock. 
The  live  men  who  have  a  surplus  of 
hay  on  hand  will  look  out  for  such 
sheep  this  year  and  pick  them  up, 
give  them  a  hundred  days  of  alfalfa 
hay,  triple  the  price  of  the  hay  and 
give  the  people  better  mutton  to  eat. 

Many  ways  could  be  devised  to  take 
care  of  this  great  hay  crop,  .\fter 
the  year  is  over  it  will  be  found  that 
the  matter  of  doing  this  is  not  so 
hard  as  it  seemed  to  look  at  first. 
Most  every  farmer  has  thought  out  a 
plan  or  method  of  taking  care  of  his 
hay  crop  by  this  time.  The  State  will 
be  benefited  in  a  great  many  ways. 
Better  beef  and  mutton  will  be  put  on 
the  market  and  should  such  be  the 
case,  even  if  the  price  did  rise,  tiit 
consumer  would  not  complain. 

This  great  crop  of  hay  will  bring  a 
benefit  to  the  State  by  stopping  t+ie 
slaughter  of  calves.  With  such  an 
abundance  of  cheap  feed,  calves  can 
be  carried  through  the  winter  much 
easier  than  usual  and  with  a  very 
.small  percentage  of  loss.  If  this  alone 
was  the  only  benefit  that  the  State 
should  derive,  surely  it  would  be 
w-orth  while,  as  the  increase  in  our 
flocks  and  herds  ■would  soon  be 
doubled. 

Any  farm  in  the  alfalfa  section  of 
the  State  -would  be  benefited  by  not 
cutting  the  last  crop  of  hay  this  year. 
Should  the  last  cutting  be  left  grow- 
ing in  the  field  it  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  first  cutting  next  year.  This 
first  crop  will  be  ready  to  cut  much 
earlier,  show  less  fox-tail  and  there- 
fore be  more  valuable  than  usual. 

It  will  pay  the  farmers  to  keep 
stock  of  all  kinds  off  the  alfalfa  fields 
during  the  winter.  This  will  allow 
the  plants  to  thicken-up  and  take  new 
life  next  year.  Pasturing  alfalfa  has 
a  tendency  to  tramp  out  the  plants 
and  when  this  is  kept  up  continually 
each  winter  the  field  must  be  sooner 
or  later  plowed  up  and  reseeded.  With 
the  abundance  of  alfalfa  hay  on  hand 
this  year  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
keep  all  stock  up  and  feed  this  hay 
rather  than  let  them  rustle  until 
everything  green  is  gone  from  the 
field. 

This  year  is  an  opportune  time  to 
plow  up  and  reseed  the  bald  spots  in 
the  alfalfa  field.  There  is  not  a  farm 
without  these  bald  spots  caused  by 
pasturing  or  being  scalded  out  with 
irrigation  water  in  hot  weather.  Any 
one  experienced  in  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
a  rcsceding  on  these  spots.  Plow 
theSe  spots  up  and  get  a  good  seed 
bed,  being  sure  that  all  lumps  are 
pressed  down.     Seed    down    with  a 


nurse  crop.  Sow  barley  with  the  al- 
falfa before  the  rains  come  this  fall. 
This  barley  w'ill  be  ready  to  cut  next 
spring  when  the  other  part  of  th&  field 
is  having  its  first  cutting  taken  off. 
The  young  seeding  will  then  be  far 
enough  ahead  to  stand  irrigation  and 
will  come  right  along  with  the  other 
part  of  the  field. 

All  irrigating  ditches  and  contours 
in  alfalfa  fields  should  be  ceancd  out 
and  all  breaks  fixed  this  fall  before 
the  rains  come.  This  work  has  usual- 
ly been  left  till  winter  time  when 
much  of  it  is  poorly  done  on  account 
of  having  too  much  water  in  the  soil. 
With  such  a  large  crop  of  hay  this 
year,  this  work  can  be  done  in  the 
fall  and  the  loss  of  hay  will  not  be 
felt. 


TO  SHIP  BETTER  ORANGES. 

The  trouble  that  has  been  had  in 
early  orange  districts,  those  north  of 
the  Tehachapi,  through  the  shipment 
of  green  oranges  and  the  consequent 
injur}'  to  the  markets,  has  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Mid-California 
Citrus  Association  at  Portcrville,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  high  prices  by 
means  of  a  better  pack  and  conse- 
quent better  reputation.  It  has  been 
found  almost  irnpossible  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  green  fruit,  so  own- 
ers of  about  400  acres  of  the  finest 
groves  have  formed  this  association, 
a  part  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  and  will  pack  and 
ship  only  fully  ripe  fruit  of  fine  color 
and  ripeness.  To  obtain  this  the  as- 
sociation and  not  the  ranch  owner 
will  have  charge  of  the  picking  of  all 
fruit.  Membership  will  be  limited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  special 
care  is  to  be  given  grading  and  pack- 
ing, color  being  a  leading  basis  for 
grading.  Efficiency  first,  economy 
afterward,  is  the  keynote. 

A.  J.  Schultz,  formerly  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  Tulare  county, 
is  president  of  the  organization,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has  been  manager 
of  the  Porterville  Citrus  Association, 
will  be  manager. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Reeristered  Shorthorns,  Shrop. 
shire  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hops,  Hoi- 
Ntcln-Friesian  Cattle,  Hungarian 
Ponies,  Poultry. 

HOPLAXD,  CAL. 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OVH   IIKRKSHIRES   ARE  NOW 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

They  are  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
priced  riglit.  We  have  all  the  promi- 
nent blood  line.s,  and  always  have  four 
to  six  herd  boars  in  use.  Try  us  the 
next  time  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Cream  Separator 
Manufacturers  Say 

that  two-thirds  of  all  complaints 
about  cream  separators  are  due  to  faulty 
lubrication.  That  is  because  the  close- 
fitting,  fast-running  mechanism  of  the 
separator  demands  a  special  oil — and 
most  people  use  "just  any  old  oil." 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

is  made  especially  for  cream  separators 
and  we  know  that  it  is  "right"  because 
our  lubrication  experts  have  made  t 
study  of  separator  construction  and  ex- 
actly adapted  the  oil  to  the  requirements. 
It  is  just  the  right  body.  It  doesn't 
"gum."    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(C«lifonii*) 
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The  Clydesdale  Horse 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers.- 


The  breeders  and  stockmen  of  Cali- 
fornia seem  to  be  very  loathe  to  re- 
gard the  Clydesdale  horse  as  one  of 
the  draft  breed.    The  writer  has  sev- 
eral times   talked  this  matter  over 
with  James  McNab,  president  of  the 
largest  draying  firm  virent  of  Chicago. 
In  his  statements  he  has  invariably 
mentioned  that  a  good  proportion  of 
the  good  horses   bred   in  California 
which  are   now   being  used   on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  have  in  their 
veins  a  trace  of  Clydesdale  blood.  In 
the  late  80's  and  the  early  'JO's  Alx- 
andcr  Galbraith  shipped  to  California 
many  high  class  iiiiportd  Clydesdales, 
is  the  descendants  of  these  great 
.rses  that  Mr.  iMcNab  says  can  be 
lund  in  small  numbers  all  over  this 
.stern   country.     When   a  breeder 
itlls  me  that  he  has  a  horse  or  two 
for  sale,  descended  along  this  line, 
they  are  usually  the  type  which  the 
in  Francisco  drayman  is  looking  for. 
:    seems  if  the   California  breeders 
Duld  listen  and  try  to  breed  more 
oises  of  this  kind  they  could  supply 
ilie  demand  here. 

One  thing  the  breeders  of  Clydes- 
lales    in    Scotland   have   done — they 
ive  developed  ,thc  walk  to  a  marvel- 
is  extent  and  straightness  and  truc- 
ks of  action  at  the  trot  which  is  not 
i  passed  in  any  other  breed.  The 
iiig,   clean    swinging   stride   of  the 
Clydesdale  drafier  trudging  along  with 
I  he  great  load  behind  him  is  the  per- 
i  lion  of  locomotion  under  such  cir- 
nistances. 

Unlike  the  nations  of  Continental 
iairope,  Great  Britain  extends  no  gov- 
'  rnmental  aid  of  any  kind  to  her 
•icdcrs  of  draft  horses.  She  pays 
'  subsidies  and  makes  no  inspec- 
mhs.  Every  breeder  does  as  he 
'  Uses,  irrespective  of  his  neighbor, 
bus,  the  Clydesdale  horse  is  the  re- 
!lt  solely  of  personal  endeavor  un- 
iri'cted  by  any  superior  power.  The 
iiiformity  of  type  which  is  seen  in 
u  h  of  them  is  little  short  of  mar- 

<;louS. 

In  the  timber  States  of  Michigan, 
isconsin  and  Minnesota  we  find  the 
I  lydcsdal©  in   great  numbers.  This 
ran  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
I'irst:     The    principal    breeders  of 
I  lydcsdale  horses  in  this  country  had 
'heir  farms  in  northern  Illinois,  Wis- 
onsin  and  Minnesota.    The  second 
-  ason  is  that  the  Clydesdale  is  pre- 
rred  above  any  other  breed  of  horses 
n  the  logging  sleighs  of  our  north- 
rn   States.     Several   years   ago  the 
\vriter  had  an  interview  with  the  gen- 
iral    manager    of    the    Daniel  Shaw 
umber  Company  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
jnsin,  regarding  this  matter.  Eu- 
L,'cne    Shaw  thought    the  Percheron 
iiorse  was  more  valuable  to  their  com- 
•lany  around  the  mills  and  in  the  lum- 
(T  yards  than  the  Clydesdale.  They 
\ere  docile  and  easier  to  handle. 

In  the  woods,  during  the  winter  sea- 
-on,  when  heavy  lifts  and  steady  pulls 
re  required  to  move  the  great  logs  to 
he  bank  of  the  river,  or  on  the  skid- 
ay  to  be   loaded   on   to   cars,  the 
lydesdale  seems  to  be  the  choice. 
\  hen  a  logging  sleigh  has  been  load- 
'1  the  night  before  with  the  thermo- 
icter  below  zero,  and  in  zero  weath- 
r  when  the  six-horse  team  is  hitched 
•  n  in  the  morning,  it  usually  requires 
steady  pull  for  one  minue  to  start 
he  load  of  logs.    This  is  where  the 
lydesdale  shines.    He  has  the  weight 
oinbined  with  his  great  strength  and 
pirit  to  do  this  work.    It  is  hard  to 
ret  other  breeds  of  horses  to  pull 
teady  for  a  minute  without  stopping. 
The  Clydesdale  is  easier  to  train, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  horse  and 
when  he  is  once  trained  to  do  his 
work  he  rarely  ever  forgets  it.  That 
'he  Clydesdale  is  a  draft  horse  of  the 
irst  water  has  been  proved  by  the 
;reat   International    Show,   which  is 
held  in  Chicago  the  first  week  of  De- 
cmber  of  each  year.    This  show  has 


been  in  existence  now  for  fourteen 
years  and  at  seven  of  them  the 
Clydesdale  horse  has  carried  off  the 
prize  for  the  best  team  of  four  and 
six  horses  in  competition  with  the 
world. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
we  have  no  breeders  in  this  country, 
mostly  speculators,  but  the  Clydes- 
dale horse  has  had  breeders  in  Amer- 
ica which  have  equaled  and  surpassed 
our  Scotland  brothers.  At  the  dis- 
persal sale  of  Colonel  Halloway  at 
Alexis,  111.,  several  years  ago,  one  of 
the  stallions  and  two-thirds  of  the 
mares  were  purchased  by  Scotchmen 
and  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  to 
be  used  on  the  stud  farms  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  is  also  freely  conceded  that  the 
American  breeders  of  Clydesdales 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  greater 
number  of  chainpions  and  prize-win- 
ing young  things  in  the  free-for-all 
competitions  at  our  great  shows  than 
have  the  breeders  of  any  other  sort. 
So  much  so  was  this  at  one  time  that 
classes  had  to  be  made  for  imported 
mares  alone,  for  the  reason  that  they 
had  no  chance  to  defeat  the  home- 
bred females.  American  breeders 
still  send  into  our  leading  show-yards 
beautiful  arrays  of  young  things,  true 
to  type  and  excellently  furnished,  but 
in  the  market  place  the  Clydesdale 
gelding  holds  his  own  only  when 
classable  at  the  very  top.  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  this  peculiar  status. 

Primaiily  the  American  and  Scotch 
trades  demand  horses  of  different 
stamps.  For  a  generation  the  chief 
effort  of  the  Scotch  breeder  appears 
to  have  been  to  improve  the  length 
and  angle  of  the  pastern  and  the 
quality  of  the  bone  and  hair.  To  ob- 
tain these  points  they  have  admitted- 
ly sacrificed  somewhat  the  size  and 
weight  and  ruggedness  of  their  horses. 
Knowing  the  preference  of  the  Amer- 
ican trade  for  solid  colors  they  seem 
to  have  courted  rather  than  avoiding, 
continued  encroachments  of  white 
upon  the  body  color.  In  short,  they 
seem  to  have  had  eyes  for  little  but 
"feet,  pastern  and  feather."  That  they 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  they 
wanted  in  well-night  perfect  measure 
can  not  be  denied,  but  in  gaining  this 
they  have  partially  lost  the  American 
trader. 

We  can  but  note  this  fact  with  real 
regret,  because  the  ideal  Clydesdale 
gelding  in  point  of  action  and  con- 
formation is  truly  a  model  and  a  pat- 
tern for  the  world.  The  levekiess  of 
top,  rotundity  of  barrel,  clean  bone, 
well  set  pastern,  prompt,  swinging 
walk  with  the  iron  showing  at  every 
step,  and  the  sharp  trot,  with  the 
hocks  well  flexed  and  carried  clo«;e 
together  straight  beneath  the  body, 
form  the  combination  for  which  the 
judge  is  looking  and  to  which  he 
works. 

British  breeders,  however,  owe  the 
interest  in  the  United  States  some 
measure  of  co-operation  at  least.  If 
they  would  face  about  and  give  us  the 
big  brawny  clean-legged  sort  tha: 
could  be  named  as  heroes  of  a  former 
day  when  the  Clydesdale  was  in  his 
glory  here,  we  would  gladly  pay  the 
price  and  the  benefit  to  the  breed  here 
would  quickly  become  apparent.  It 
never  was  a  numerous  breed,  and  by 
force  of  circumstance  never  can  be- 
come in  Scotland  much  more  numer- 
ous that  it  is  just  now.  but  there  is 
limitless  room  for  its  expansion  on 
this  side  of  the  .Xtlantic.  It  will  not 
expand  greatly,  however,  until  the 
Scottish  breeders  add  more  top,  more 
neck,  more  ruggcdness  generally  and 
eliminate  the  white. 


HOLSTEIN  REGISTER. 

The  "Holstein-Friesian  Advanced 
Register  Bulletin"  is  being  issued  in 
new  and  attractive  form,  being  sent 
out  as  a  booklet  rather  than  a  series 
of  unattached  leaves  of  letter  size  and 
printed  on  one  side  only.  In  the  re- 
ports of  official  records  of  individual 
cows,  the  name  of  the  sire  is  being 
given,  which  is  a  very  valuable  feature 
for  pure-bred  men  who  contemplate 
adding  to  their  herds.  In  issue  No.  1, 
volume  26,  dated  July  30,  the  interest- 
ing feature  is  seen  that  a  number  of 
Eastern  cows,  making  fine  records, 
were  bred  in  California.  Most  of  these 


Since  the  new  co-operative  cream- 
ery at  Madera  began  operations  con- 
siderable stimulas  has  been  given 
dairying  in  the  vicinity. 


were  of  the  Pierce  herd,  which,  after 
its  dispersal,  provided  cows  for  very 
many  of  the  leading  Holstein  herds 
all  over  California.  In  the  bulletin 
referred  to  a  large  number  of  cows 
from  the  herd  of  M.  M.  Holdridge, 
Modesto,  are  given  advanced  registr>' 
with  fine  records. 

This  bulletin  tells  of  an  Arizona 
cow,  not  under  test,  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  as  giving  from  52  to  58 
pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking,  an  amaz- 
ing amount,  and  108,3  pounds  in  one 
day.  She  was  being  milked  but  twdce 
a  day  at  the  time. 


Sale  Extraordinary 

HEREFORDS 

October  19,  1914,  at  Harris,  Missouri 


Repeater  VII,  Unilefeated  Grand  Champion  Bull  of  America  In  1013. 
Bred   and   Owned   by   Harris   &   Sons,   Harris,  Mo. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  sales  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  .-Vmerica. 
It  should  make  Hereford  history.  No  other  herd  can  boast  of  five  grand 
champions  at  its  head.    Here  they  are: 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

Bean  Donald  otli  86142     Prince  Perfection  M20:A 

Repeater  289598     PM,patpr  7tli  38e90'. 

Gay  Lad  6tli  316936     «<'l>eater  7tli  dSbJUo 

For  Catalog  Address 

HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Mo. 


Ayrshire  Bulls 

5  head  from  8  to  12  months  old  from  imported  cows  and  imported 
sire.   These  bulls  are  well  grown  and  priced  right. 

For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  McFARLAND,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

During  the  State  Fair  my  address  will  be 
SACRAMENTO  HOTEL,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

55  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


News  From  Live  Stock  Men 


S,  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa  has 
been  doing  a  wholesale  business  along 
pure  bred  livestock  lines  during  the 
last  month.  Miller  &  Lux  purchased 
all  his  Dorset  rams  and  recently  they 
have  contracted  for  his  whole  Dorset 
ewe  flock  to  be  shipped  to  their  head- 
quarters at  Firebaugh.  Mr.  Wright 
also  sold  to  Miller  &  Lux  all  the  Berk- 
shire boars  he  had  on  hand  and  con- 
tracted with  them,  to  be  delivered  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready,  a  large  per 
cent  of  his  boar  and  sow  spring  crop. 


F.  Hartje,  San  Francisco,  who  owns 
a  fine  alfalfa  farm  up  at  Lodi,  where 
his  son  is  engaged  in  the  making  of 
cheese,  purchased  last  fall  two  car- 
loads of  good  Holstein  cows  from 
Wisconsin.  These  cows  have  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  he  is  having  two 
cars  more  of  them  shipped  to  his  farm 
at  Lodi. 


F.  J.  Harrold  of  Orland,  one  of  the 

Jllalifornia  Agriculture  College  grad- 
uates, called  at  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
office  a  few  days  ago  and  stated  that 
he  has  now  got  things  running 
smoothly  on  his  farm.  He  was  mar- 
ried last  May  and  has  taken  his  young 
bride  up  to  Orland  to  help  him  man- 
ape  his  farming  and  livestock  enter- 
prise. Two  years  ago  Mr.  Harrold 
had  sixty  head  of  Holstein  cows 
shipped  out  from  Ohio  to  be  used  for 
dairy  purposes.  These  cows  were 
shipped  in  the  middle  of  winter  and 
when  they  arrived  here  they  did  not 
do  well  for  the  first  few  months. 
These  cows  are  now  doing  above  ex- 
pectation and  are  giving  large  yields 
of  milk,  having  proved  a  very  satis- 
factory investment.  At  the  head  of 
this  herd  of  cows  is  a  son  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  one  of  the  very  best 
young  bulls  in  the  State.  Mr.  Harrold 
has  also  branched  out  in  the  Poland- 
China  atid  Duroc  Jersey  hog  business. 
The  University  Farm  at  Davis  secured 
him  his  Poland-Chinas  from  Iowa  and 
Professor  Thompson  of  the  University 
Farm  told  "Orchard  and  Farm"  they 
were  a  very  well-bred  lot. 


Miller  &  Lux  recently  had  shipped 
to  their  sheep  headquarters  at  Fire- 
baugh a  carload  of  registered  sheep 
from  the  East.  This  car  was  made 
up  of  Hampshires,  Dorsets  and  Tunis. 
The  Tunis  were  selected  from  the  best 
flock  of  this  class  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  and  are  to  be  used  along 
experimental  lines  by  this  company. 
If  this  should  be  a  success  many  of 
this  kind  of  sheep  will  be  used  for  the 
production  of  the  milk  lamb  for  the 
cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Dor- 
sets  are  to  be  used  much  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  Tunis,  but  as  the 
Dorset  is  ^ow  far  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  along  the  lines  of  pro- 
ducing early  lambs,  this  recent  iin- 
portation  should  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  other  Dorsets  owned  by 
this  company.  The  Hampshires  are 
mostly  from  imported  ewes  and  im- 
ported sires.  These  imported  ewes 
were  shipped  by  the  famous  Stevens 
Bros.,  Gloustershire,  England. 


Bruce  Cornwall  of  San  Francisco 
recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  Madison,  California.  Mr. 
Cornwall  is  now  at  work  developing 
the  place  to  make  it  a  modern  stock 
farm.  Registered  Hereford  cattle  of 
the  choicest  breeding  will  be  placed 
on  this  farm  and  developed  for  the 
California  trade.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  December  Mr.  Corn- 
wall purchased  the  grand-champion 
Chester  White  sow  at  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational, also  the  second-prize  boar 
pig  under  a  year  at  the  same  show. 
Later  Mr.  Cornwall  had  shipped  to  his 
ranch  the  grand-champion  Chester 
White  sow  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair. 
These  hogs  have  done  remarkably  well 
since  coming  to  California   and  the 


pigs  from  these  champion  sows  have 
been  finding  ready  sale  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  markets. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm  at  Hopland 
recently  shipped  thirty  head  of  Short- 
horn bulls  to  Nevada,  also  twenty 
head  of  bulls  to  J.  D.  Grant,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  one  to  M.  A.  Briggs,  Potter 
Valley;  one  to  the  Northwestern  Lum- 
ber Company,  Willets  ;  one  to  J. 
Thomson,  Fort  Bragg;  one  to  Mr. 
Linzer,  Longvale;  one  to  Phil  Ban- 
croft, Fort  Bragg,  and  one  for  ship- 
ment to  South  America.  They  also 
sold  a  Berkshire  boar  to  E.  W.  Van 
Senden,  Lodi,  and  one  to  the  Casper 
Lumber  Company,  Fort  Bragg,  and 
their  two  show  sows  to  E.  B.  McFar- 
land,  San  Mateo.  E.  K.  Brown,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  nurc  bred  in- 
terest in  the  Hopland  Stock  Farm  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  fitted  a  young 
herd  and  a  calf  herd  which  are  going 
to  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  All 
the  calves  are  sired  by  Music  Master, 
the  young  bull  which  the  Foster  Com- 
pany imported  from  the  East  two 
years  ago.  These  calves  will  show 
for  themselves  what  they  are  made  of. 
Unless  the  Shorthorn  show  at  Sacra- 
mento is  far  above  the  standard  of 
previous  years  these  young  things  will 
be  hard  to  defeat.  They  are  full  of 
quality,  finish  and  character. 


The  preliminary  classification  for 
the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards,  December  7  to 
12,  1914,  has  been  issued.  Entries 
close  December  1  on  everything  but 
carloads.  Judging  will  commence 
promptly  at  9  a.  'm.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. As  is  the  rule,  special  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  the  practical  end  of 
the  livestock  business,  and  the  car 
lots  of  finished  stock  will  be  the 
greatest  ever  held  in  the  West.  Mucli 
of  the  recent  great  livestock  progress 
of  the  Northwest  has  been  due  to  the 
stock  yards  and  to  this  show. 


D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  livestock 
department  of  the  Panama-Pacific  E.x- 
position,  is  now  in  the  East  attending 
to  important  matters  in  connection 
with  the  livestock  show.  He  will  at- 
tend several  national  meetings  of  im- 
portance and  visit  some  of  the  princi- 
pal State  fairs  before  he  returns  in 
the  middle  of  September.  I.  D. 
Graham,  assistant  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  handling  the  work  at  this 
end. 


The  advertisement  of  O.  Harris  & 
Sons  running  in  this  month's  issue  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  states  that  thi> 
firm  will  hold  an  annual  sale  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October  at  Harris,  Mo. 
The  Harris  herd  of  Herefords  is  the 
only  herd  in  the  United  States  which 
can  boast  of  five  grand  champion  herd 
bulls  at  its  head.  "Repeater  the  7tli," 
the  sensational  yearling  of  last  year, 
who  was  made  a  grand  champion  at 
every  show  exhibited,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulls  of  all  time.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Harris  people  to  make 
this  the  greatest  sale  thcj'  have  ever 
had.  Nothing  but  tops  will  be  listed. 
Many  of  the  very  best  cows  in  the 
herd  will  go  under  the  hammer,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  show  things 
which  have  made  such  a  sensational 
record  the  last  few  years.  This  will 
be  an  opportune  time  for  Pacific 
Coast  breeders  to  get  Herefords  to 
show  at  the  Panama-Pacific  next  year. 
"Repeater"  and  "Gay  Lad"  calves  will 
cost  more  money  after  this  year,  as 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  great 
bulls  are  proving  to  be  equally  as 
good  as  their  sire.  This  is  a  great 
offering  the  Harris  people  are  putting 
up  and  a  rare  monument  of  the  class 
of  cattle  which  are  bred  at  the  Model 
Farm. 


This  Handsome  14K 


Gold  Plated 
"Buir*  Watch  Charm 

To  Every  Man  Sending  5c  for  a 
Sack  of  "Bull*'  Durham  Tobacco 

This  Watch  Charm  is  unusually  attractive  in 
appearance  and  design.  It  is  I4K  gold  plated,  and 
will  prove  a  decided  ornament  to  any  Watch  Fob 
or  Watch  Chain.  We  are  making  this  unusual 
Free  Offer  in  order  to  induce  more  smokers  to 
try  "rolling  their  own"  fresh,  fragrant,  hand-made 
cigarettes  from  world  famous 


u 


OENUINC 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

( Enough  for  forty  hand-made  cigarettes  in  each  5 -cent  sacfi ) 

As  many  cigarettes  are  rolled  with  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham in  a  year  as  all  brands  of  ready-made  cigarettes 
in  this  country  combined.  There  is  a  unique,  delight- 
ful aroma  to  "Bull"  Durham  that  is  not  found  in  any 
other  tobacco.  It  is  produced  by  an  exclusive  proc- 
ess, known  only  to  the  makers  of  "Bull"  Durham. 

Once  you  have  learned  this  delicious,  distinctive 
flavor,  your  taste  will  always  call  for  it,  and  you  will 
always  recognize  "Bull"  Durham  anywhere  by  its 
savory  aroma.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
world. 


Aik /or  FREE  took  of 
"papers"  with  each  5c  iock 


FREE 


Send  5  cents  and 
we  will  mail  you 
prepaid,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.,  a  5-ccnt  sack  of  "Bull"  Durham, 
a  Book  of  cigarette  papers,  and  this  14K 
gold  plated  "Bull"  Watch  Charm,  Free. 
We  will  also  send  you  an  illustrated 
booklet  showing  how  to  "roll 
your  own"  cigarettes  with  "Bull" 
Durham  tobacco.     In  writing, 
please  mention  name  and  ad- 
dress of  your  tobacco  dealer. 
Address  "Bull"  Durham.  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.   Room  1100 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


YOUR  ROOFING  AND  EXPOSED  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

will  give  lasting  service  and  natisfaction  if  mado  Irom 

P  ^      BEST  BLOOM  ^ 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Sp«clsllv  adapted  forOulrort.i.  Tanks,  Silm.  Boofina,  SidinRandkll 
fcrnisof  xbii'l  metal  work.  ArOLLO  Booflna  I'rodui  ts  aru  cold  l>T 
>  ighl  l>y  IcudiuR  dealers.  Write  for  ■'Better  Bnildini.'s"  I'Ooklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburjh 


When  Answering  Advertisements.  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm.' 
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Right  Ways  to  Make  Silage 


Like  everything  tliat  is  very  good, 
silage  can  go  wrong  if  it  is  not  looked 
after  just  right.  A  number  of  silos  in 
California,  in  fact,  are  not  being  used 
on  account  of  their  owners  overlook- 
ing some  details  on  first  using  and  not 
caring  to  try  a  second  time.  This  was 
truer  of  the  first  few  silos  built  than 
those  used  now,  for  with  the  increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  silo  as  dairymen 
and  stockmen  get  acquainted  with  its 
merits  and  uses,  they  are  learning  to 
manage  it  better. 

It  is  probably  easier  to  get  good 
silage  than  to  get  other  things  as 
good  and  by  observing  a  few  details 
silage  making  is  very  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing are  several  faults  that  may  de- 
velop and  the  means  for  overcoming 
them. 

Mouldy  silage  throughout  the  whole 
silo  is  due  to  insufficient  moisture  in 
the  green  crop  to  allow  perfect  pack- 
ing. 

To  prevent  this  add  water  to  crop 
as  it  g:oes  into  the  silo;  or  cut  crop 
while   it   contains  sufficient  moisture 
to  pack  well.    Material  far  too  dry  for 
ilage  if  used  alone  will  make  excel- 

nt  silage  if  wet  down  well.  Adding 

iter  when  the  silo  is  being  filled  is 

ry  common  and  is  to  be  advised  ex- 
i  (  pt  when  it  is  certain  that  the  green 
material  contains  so  much  moisture 
that  the  addition  of  more  would  be 
un  lesirable. 

Mouldy  silage  here  and  there  in  the 
renter  of  the  silo  is  caused  by  putting 
in  the  crop  unevenly  or  having  it  too 
•oarse.  The  presence  of  air  only  at 
'  rtain  places  allows  the  mould  to 
row  there.  Thus  mould  here  and 
;liere  means  poor  packing  and  mould 
all  over  means  that  the  fodder  was 
put  in  too  dry. 

To  prevent  mould  from  developing 
in  spots  run  the  fodder  through  a 
silage  cutter  and  pack  evenly  and  well 
in  the  silo.  Put  the  best  man  in  the 
silo.  Have  a  swinging  chute  in  it  to 
distribute  the  cut  fodder  evenly  over 
the  surface.  Keep  the  edges  high, 
.'milage  of  most  kinds  has  to  be  run 
through  a  cutter  if  it  is  to  pack  well 
and  be  at  its  best. 

The  finer  it  can  be  cut  the  better, 

ithin  reasonable  limits.  If  it  is  cut 
ito  half  or  three-quarter-inch  lengths, 
'  will  pack  into  the  silo  much  better 
than  when  cut  in  longer  lengths,  con- 
sequently there  will  not  be  so  many 
air  spaces  and  the  silage  will  not  heat 
up  so  much.  Probably  silage  would 
pack  in  a  little  bit  firmer  if  it  was  cut 
in  quarter-inch  lengths,  but  in  half- 
inch  lengths  it  is  as  short  as  neces- 
sary and  further  cutting  would  mean 
delay  and  expense.  Some  people  cut 
it  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  an  inch. 
This  is  generally  coarser  than  it  ought 
to  be,  but  when  it  is  cut  in  half-inch 
kncrths  it  packs  very  nicely. 

Silage  could  be  packed  to  prevent 
mould  when  longer  than  advised  and 
the  reason  for  suggesting  half-inch 
lengths  is  more  to  improve  quality 
than  to  avoid  mould.  When  the  rna- 
terial  it  too  long,  however,  it  is  going 
to  be  extremely  hard  to  pack  and 
mould  is  likely  to  develop. 

Mouldy  silage,  by  the  way,  will  kill 
horses  pretty  easily  and  if  any  mould 
develops,  horses  should  not  be  al- 
lowed access  to  the  silage. 

Mouldy  silage  around  edges  may  be 
caused  by  the  admission  of  air 
through  the  silo  wall  or  along  the 
wall  from  the  top. 

Pack  well  around  edges  as  sug- 
gested before.  Make  the  silo  wall 
air  tight  by  drawing  up  the  hoops  in 
the  case  of  a  stave  silo;  by  putting 
tar  paper  between  the  two  layers  of 
boards  in  case  of  the  common  resaw 
type  of  silo;  and  bv  plastering  the  in- 
side of  the  wall  with  a  mortar  of  ce- 
ment and  water  in  the  case  of  con- 
crete or  cement  plastered  silos.  Tight 
walls  are  essential.  Papers  put  over 
the  cracks  in  walls  will  also  do  much 
to  prevent  leakage  of  air. 
Sour  silage  shows  the  presence  of 


too  much  acid.  This  is  brought  about 
when  the  sugar  content  of  the  feed 
is  very  high.  This  is  not  likely  to 
occur  unucr  our  conditions  and  with 
our  usual  silage  materials.  It  is  very 
likely  to  develop  with  sweet  sorghum 
Use  material  containing  less  sugar, 
or  when  the  material  is  very  sweet, 
mix  in  alfalfa  or  some  such  material 
which  will  bring  the  sugar  content  of 
the  whole  down  to  a  moderate 
amount  and  excellent  success  can  be 
obtained. 

Silage  from  alfalfa  or  the  other 
legumes  is  often  rather  below  stan- 
dard on  account  of  liick  of  sugar  and 
generally  high  protein  content.  Sweet 
sorghum  or  sweet  corn,  or  some  such 
material  containing  plenty  sugar 
would  bring  the  quality  of  the  al- 
falfa silage  up  as  much  as  alfalfa 
would  improve  silage  from  sweet 
sorghum.  When  one  has  too  little 
corn  to  fill  a  silo,  by  mixing  green 
alfalfa  well  with  it  in  filling,  all  that 
the  silo  can  hold  can  be  made.  Al- 
falfa alone  makes  very  good  silage, 
though  extremely  strong  smelling.  By 
using  a  great  deal  of  salt  with  green 
alfalfa  too  rapid  fermentation  can 
often  be  prevented. 

Silage  made  from  crops  that  are 
not  mature  becomes  more  or  less 
sloppy  and  does  not  make  good  feed. 

If  the  crop  is  allowed  to  mature 
well  before  harvesting,  this  trouble 
will  not  occur. 

The  leading  points  to  be  observed 
are  to  see  that  the  crop  is  put  in  with 
sufficient  moisture,  though  not  so 
green  as  to  be  sloppy.  Have  it  at  a 
good  stage  of  maturity.  Cut  it  well, 
pack  it  tight,  and  prevent  leaks. 

THE  MILLER    &    LUX  HAMP- 
SHIRE PURCHASE. 

The  purchase  of  Mrs.  John  Milton's 
flock  of  Hampshires  by  the  Miller  & 
Lux  Company  of  California  puts  this 
firm  in  possession  of  one  of  the  very 
best  flocks  of  Hampshires  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  tell 
our  readers  what  kind  of  stock  the 
late  John  Milton  used  to  handle,  but 
we  might  say  that  no  better  material 
came  to  this  country  than  John  Mil- 
ton brought  over  while  he  was  irn- 
porting  and  showing  Hampshires.  His 
winnings  in  the  keenest  competition 
was  ample  proof  of  that.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  Hamp- 
shires knows  that  John  Milton  was 
one  of  the  best  Hampshire  judges  of 
his  time,  and  a  better  shepherdess  than 
Mrs.  Milton  never  lived.  It  was  Mrs. 
Milton  who  fed  and  cared  for  the 
home  bred  stock  of  the  Milton  flock 
when  her  husband  was  away  in  Eng- 
land and  better  conditioned  stock 
than  that  fitted  by  her  and  showed 
by  John  would  be  hard  to  find..  We 
will  remember  what  John  Milton 
once  told  us.  He  said:  "My  wife  is 
a  better  feeder  than  I  ever  was  or 
ever  expect  to  be.  She  feeds  by  the 
clock  and  never  allowed  her  sheep  to 
bleat  for  their  food,  and  you  know 
they  will  do  that  if  they  are  neglected 
ten  minutes  after  feeding  time." 

Miller  &  Lux  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  purchase  of  this  splen- 
did flock.  The  ewes  were  all  iiji- 
ported  last  year  and  the  lambs 
are  all  by  rams  from  England  s 
great  breeders.— THE  SHEPH  ERD'S 
JOURNAL. 

FLY  COMFORT  FOR  BULL. 

I  have  a  simple  device  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  bull  in  fly  time  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  others.  Place  two 
or  three  boards  or  poles  across  the 
stall  high  enough  so  the  bull  cannot 
reach  them  with  bis  head.  Rip  bran 
sacks  into  strips  and  hang  over  poles 
fastening  with  fence  staples.  Tlie  bull 
soon  learns  to  step  forward  and  back 
to  brush  off  the  flies.— L.  E.  B.,  in 
Hoards  Dairyman. 

The  grain  that  goes  into  the  straw- 
pile  fattens  the  crows. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What  Makes  Dairy  Conformation? 


A  good  dairyman  knows  by  the  a  tape,  with  the  exception  of  the  size 
shape  of  a  cow  what  probability  there  of  veins  and  the  size  of  wells,  where 
is  of  her  being  a  fine  producing  ani-  a  small  metal  caliper  was  used.  Prac- 
mal,  but  yet  vcrj'  little  has  been  done  tically  all  measurements  were  taken 
to  find  out  accurately  just  how  much  from  outside  to  outside  as  in  the  case 
importance  should  be  given  to  this  of  width  of  hooks,  pin  bones,  etc. 
point  or  that  point;  say  length  of  After  getting  all  of  the  foregoing 
udder,  width  of  escutcheon,  length  of  data,  we  took  the  fat  records  of  the 
milk  veins,  etc.  Clearly  it  would  be  different  individuals  and  classed  them 
of  great  help  to  have  some  good  rule  as  high,  medium  and  low  producers, 
to  follow  along  those  points,  as  it  putting  an  equal  number  in  each  class, 
would  give  an  ideal  in  type  to  breed  The  cattle  consisted  of  individuals 
for,  be  a  help  in  selecting  animals,  from  the  different  dairy  breeds.  -K 
and  a  help  in  other  ways.  table   was    vi-orked   for    each  breed 

The  only  way  to  determine  these  separately,  then  they  were  put  to- 
points  is  to  select  large  numbers  of  gether  and  the  same  thing  worked 
dairy  cows  of  the  different  breeds  and  out  for  all  breeds  combined, 
of  varying  producing  capacity  and  to  -vVe  also  figured  the  cost  of  keep- 
measure  all  of  the  parts  which  sup-  jng  these  cows  through  the  year  in 
posedly  could  be  guides  to  milking  which  they  made  their  records  and 
capacity,  then  to  compare  the  determined  the  cost  of  and  relation 
measurements  of  good  and  poor  pro-  between  the  different  classes  in  pro- 
ducers. This  was  done  with  45  cows,  ducing  a  pound  of  butter  fat. 
classified  as  heavy  producers,  medium  Important  Points, 

producers   and   light   producers,  and  ....  ,  ,  , 

the  results  reported  bv  V.  F.  Dolcini,  I"  takmg  up  this  work,  we  found 
instructor  in  Animal'  Husbandry  at  many  interesting  points  which  showed 
the  University  Farm  School  in  the  a  perfect  correlation  while  other 
University  of  California  Journal  of  minor  points  did  not  show  much  of  a 
Agriculture  correlation.      The    correlation  table 

The  following  table  will  show  the  speaks  for  itself  and  there  is  little  to 
points  considered.  The  measure-  be  said  concerning  the  results.  How- 
ments  are  in  centimeters,  a  centi-  ever,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some 
meter  being  appro.ximately  two-fifths  of  the  main  points, 
of  an  inch.  Although  the  cows  classed  To  begin  with,  the  circumference  of 
as  light  producers  averaged  much  barrel  showed  a  positive  correlation 
more  than  the  average  cow  on  the  in  all  cases.  The  length  of  body  was 
average  California  dairy,  and  would  positive,  the  chest  measurements 
be  considered  excellent  animals,  if  which  indicate  constitution  were  also 
can  be  seen  that  they  are  inferior  in  positive.  However,  it  is  possible  for 
practically  every  point  considered  to  a  cow  with  a  narrow  chest  or  lack  of 
the  so-called  medium  producers,  and  constitution  to  make  one  good  yearly 
they  in  turn,  to  the  heavy  producers.  record  and  then  break  down  and  not 
The  results,  therefore,  although  they  produce  highly  again,  as  was  the  case 
were  derived  from  comparatively  lit-  with  one  of  the  animals  worked  on. 
tie  investigation,  indicate  quite  clearlv  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  cow- 
to  what  points  a  dairyman  should  must  have  good  depth  of  chest  ami 
pav  most  attention.  As  can  be  seen  good  width  to  make  good  yearly 
in  the  table  the  investigation  extended  records  year  after  year, 
even  to  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  Practically  all  of  the  points  under 
producing  the  butter  fat,  and  it  is  mammary  system  showed  a  positive 
money  that  talks.  correlation,  although  there  are  some 

Heavy         Medium  Light 
Producera.    Producers.  Producers. 

Average  fat  production,  lbs.   442.08  348.7 

Average  milk  production,  lbs.   9,787.4  8,509.9  ^•;5?  „, 

Average  cost  of  feed   $77.1.'i  $il.29  i^^lL 

Average  cost  per  lb.  of  butter  fat   $    .179  *    .204  Z,A 

Average  circumference  of  barrel   229.8  221.25  l-^ 

Average  length   of  body   89.64  89.4  Si. 3 

Average  depth   of  body   70.82  69.4  6,.0 

Average  width  on  floor  of  chest   35.1  ■s  '.t' 

Average  width   through   heart   42.92  41.4  40.0 

Average  width  between  hooka   52.6  .>^.5  ai.n 

Average  width  between  thurls   44.4  44.2  4i.. 

Average  width  between  pins   J'-^ 

Average  length  from  hooks  to  pins   52.0  bl.ij  bi.b 

Average  width  between  last  ribs.    3.47  S.^i  i.^- 

Average  length  from  hooks  to  last  rib   33.3  Ji.< 

Average  width  of  escutcheon   il  »  ij  »  J 

Aveia.ge  thickness  of  thighs   ^^t, 

Average  length  of  udder   H  * 

Average  depth  of  fore  udder   ^.j  J 

Average  depth  of  rear  udder   j*-^  { 

Average  length  of  veins  

Average  diameter  of  veins   r  i\  •  f^^  i'^^ 

Average    number   of  wells    

Average  diameter  of  ^rells   1-12  103 

In  the  following  Prof.  Dolcini  de-     exceptions  to  this.     The  exceptions 
scribes  the  methods  used  in  this  in-     arc  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
vestigation,   and   what   he    considers     did  not  have  a  large  enough  number 
.  of  cows  to  work  on,  rather  than  to 

the  mvestigat.on  ^I'ows.  ^^^^         ^^^^^  ^-^  essential 

Methods  Used.  p^i,,,^ 

The  measurements  were  all  taken  Minor  Features, 
accurately  and  all  were  taken  under  p^;^j^  ^^^^  ji^j  not  seem 
the  same  conditions  so  that  each  cow  ^.^  ^^^y^  importance  were 
would  get  her  just  dues.  For  exam-  j^ighs  and  width  of 
pie,  the  circumference  of  barrel  was  escutcheon.  These  points  seemed  to 
taken  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  according- 
after  the  cows  had  eaten  their  hay  ,  ^^.^j,^  j,^^  correlation  was  positive 
and  before  they  received  their  even-  believe  that  the  breeds  influ- 
ing  drink.  This  measurement  was  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
taken  by  means  of  a  tape  which  was  ^^^^  ^^^^^  thighs  be  hollowed  out 
passed  around  the  barrel,  going  over  ^j^^  jj^^jj^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  f„„ 
the  navel  below  and  over  the  last  ^^^^  outside  and  cause  the  thigh  to 
floating  rib  above.  In  taking  the  ^^.-^^  ^^^^  generally  the  case 
measurement  at  this  place,  the  perioa  ^^.j^j^  ^j^^  Ayrshire  and  Holstein. 
of  pregnancy  had  nothing  to  do  with  -phcre  seems  to  be  a  positive  correla- 
the  size  of  barrel.  jjon  between  a  thick  thigh  and  a  wide 

The    rest    of    the    body   measure-  escutcheon,  so  we  do  not  believe  the 

ments  were  taken  with  the  cow  stand-  escutcheon  has    a  great   deal    to  do 

ing  in  a  normal  position  on  a  cement  with  production,  yet  we  do  believe 

floor.    Tiie  length  of  body  refers  to  that  all  good   cows   have    good  es- 

the  distance  between  the  central  part  cutcheons  and  one  with  hardly  any 

of  the   scapula   and   the  hook  bone.  escutcheon  to  speak  of  would  not  be 

These    different    measurements  were  a  good  producer.    These  two  points, 

taken  either  with  wooden  calipers  or  however,  were  the  only  two  that  did 


NASH  BROS. 

TIPTON,  INDIANA 


BREEDERS  OF  DORSET  SHEEP 


BREEDER  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

GEORGE  PARNELL      WINGATE,  INDIANA 


BKBBDGRS  OF 


HAMPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 


CHAS.  LEET  &  SON 

MANTUA,  OHIO 


For  Sale 


Shropshire,  Rambouillet  and  Cotswold-Rambouillet  Rams. 

1,200  Head 

These  rams  are  splendid  types  of  their  respective  breeds. 
Their  sires  are  imported  rams  from  the  best  flocks  in  Enf^Iand, 
Canada  and  United  States.  They  are  priced  right  in  any  quan- 
tity to  suit  purchasers. 

For  particulars  address 

D.  C.  Wheeler,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada 


Dates  of  Prominent 
Agricultural  Fairs  and  Shows 
for  Fall  and  Winter  1914 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  we 
herewith  give  the  dates  of  all  prominent  fairs  and  shows 
in  Western  United  States  for  the  remainder  of  1914: 

Sept.  8th-Sept.  10th — Yolo  County  Fair,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Sept.  12th-Sept.  l!)th — California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sept.  12th-Sept.  20th — Spokane  Interstate  Fair,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Sept.  21st-Sept.  2Gth — Montana  State  Fair,  Helena,  Mont. 
Sept.  28th-Oct.  3d— Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Ore. 
Sept.  29th-Oct.  2d — Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Wyo. 
Sept.  29th-Oct.  3d — Fresno  County  Fair,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Oct.  5th-Oct.  10th— Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Oct,  5th-Oct.  10th— Kings  County  Fair,  Hanford,  Cal. 
Oct.  14th-0ct.  17th— California  Dairy  Show,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Oct.  22d-Oct.  31st— National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  III. 
Nov.  9th-Nov.  14th— Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Nov.  28th-Dec.  5th — International  Live  Stock  Exp.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dec.   Tth-Dec.   12th — Pacific   International    Live   Stock  Exp., 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  secretary  of  any 
of  the  above  meetings  at  the  address  given. 
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not  seem  of  so  very  much  importance. 

In  connection  with  tlie  udder  meas- 
urements, we  noticed  the  balance  and 
texture  of  udder.  While  an  udder 
should  be  fairly  well  balanced,  we  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  level  on  the 
sole  and  ideal  in  shape  as  the  score 
cards  call  for  it.  There  is  a  great 
tendency,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  most  gen- 
erally the  case,  that  where  we  have 
a  perfectly  balanced  udder  which  is 
level  on  the  sole,  we  have  a  meaty 
udder.  The  udder  must  be  meaty  to 
hold  its  shape  when  not  distended 
with  milk  and  we  have  found  from 
our  correlation  table  that  the  cows 
with  the  meaty  udders  are  not  the 
highest  producers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  producers  all  have  udders 
of  good  texture  which  milk  down  to 
practically  nothing.  This  shows  that 
the  level  sole,  perfectly  balanced  nddcr 
is  not  inducive  to  the  highest  produc- 
tion because  of  the  meatiness  which 
accompanies  it.  However,  the  udder 
should  be  well  shaped  when  distended 
with  milk.  The  texture  of  the  udder 
was  also  noticed  and  there  was  a 
positive  correlation  here.  The  highest 
(Producing  cows  all  had  udders  of 
good  texture,  while  the  poor  pro- 
ducers had  udders  of  poor  texture  and 
in  the  most  cases  were  coarse  and 
meaty.  An  udder  of  good  texture  is 
absolutely  essential  for  a  good  pro- 
ducer, as  was  shown  by  the  data 
gathered. 

Rump  Important. 

The  size  of  nostril  was  also  noted 
and  the  size  varied  directly  with  the 
production  in  most  cases.  The  angle 
of  rump  also  varied  with  the  produc- 
tion, the  high  producers  having  level 
rumps,  while  the  low  producers  varied 
[rom  slightly  drooping  to  very  droop- 
ing rumps.  Tn  fact,  all  of  the  cows 
in  the  low  producing  class  dropped 


considerably  in  the  rumps,  while  with 
the  high  producing  class  the  rumps 
were  long  and  level. 

Some  people  may  have  fault  to  find 
with  this  work,  but  the  follo'wing 
table  states  facts  and  everyone  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  Some 
men  argue  that  the  large  cows  have 
all  of  the  advantage  and  that  each 
breed  should  be  worked  up  separate- 
ly. Each  breed  was  worked  up  sepa- 
rately and  the  same  results  were  ob- 
tained. As  far  as  the  size  of  the 
cow  is  concerned,  the  large  cows  are 
the  best  producers,  providing  all 
other  things  are  equal,  but  we  had 
many  large  cows  in  the  medium  and 
low  producing  classes  as  well  as  in 
the  high  producing  class. 

Summary. 

We  concluded  from  the  work  that, 
first,  there  is  a  positive  correlation 
in  most  cases  between  the  different 
points  of  conformation  and  produc- 
tion. Even  though  the  table  did  not 
show  a  positive  correlation  in  every 
case,  yet  we  believe  that  these  points 
are  essential,  since  all  of  the  high 
producing  cows  had  them  in  their 
favor.  Second,  there  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  all  points  of  the 
mammary  system  and  production. 
The  cow  must  have  the  proper  kind 
of  an  udder,  long  tortuous  veins  and 
a  large  number  of  wells  to  be  of  the 
highest  producers.  The  cow  needs 
to  have  capacity  in  the  udder  as  well 
as  in  other  points  to  be  a  high  pro- 
ducer. Third,  the  most  important 
points  to  consider  are,  circumference 
of  barrel,  good  width  and  depth  of 
chest,  open  frame  work,  as  shown  by 
width  between  ribs  and  rump  confor- 
mation. Fourth,  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  can  be  produced  much  more 
cheaply  in  a  high  producing  animal 
than  in  a  low  producing  one. 


ALFALFA  FOR  BEEF  MAKING. 

The  dairy  cow  will  eat  so  much  al- 
falfa and  no  more  and  one  of  the 
srreatest  hopes  for  disposing  of  part 
i.f  the  surplus,  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus, is  in  feeding  steers.  An  experi- 
iient  in  what  may  be  done  on  an  al- 
falfa ranch,  not  usually  used  for  stock 
feeding,  is  being  made  on  the  al- 
falfa ranch  of  George  C.  Roeding,  the 
nurseryman,  near  Sanger,  Fresno 
county. 

A  bunch  of  90  head  of  yearling 
steers,  or  younger,  was  recently  pur- 
cliased  in  Arizona,  part  of  them  dairy 
-leers  having  much  Holstein,  Dur- 
ham and  miscellaneous  blood,  part 
range  steers.  These  cost  about  $30 
apiece. 

They  are  fed  in  a  three-acre  lot  on 
L-reen  alfalfa,  fed  in  racks.  This  saves 
much  alfalfa  that  would  be  wasted  on 
pasture.  The  cost  is  small,  for  _  the 
mower  is  going  all  the  time  and  it  is 
as  cheap  to  take  the  fresh  alfalfa  from 
behind  the  mower  and  put  it  into  the 
racks  as  to  make  alfalfa  hay  and  put 
it  in  the  stack.  Labor  costs  can  thus 
practically  be  ignored  and  the  alfalfa 
tlie  stock  eats  compared  with  alfalfa 
in  the  stack  in  figuring  returns. 

These  steers  will  cat  more  alfalfa 
as  they  grow,  each  consuming  in  a 
vcar's  feeding,  alfalfa  to  make  five 
tons  of  hav,  or  thereabouts.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  feeding  to  harden  up 
the  flesh  will  have  to  be  hay.  or  sorne- 
thing  else  than  green  alfalfa,  which 
(Iocs  not  affect  costs  to  amount  to 
anything. 

Returns  will  depend  upon  the  mar- 
ket price.  The  steers  should  weigh 
at  the  end  of  a  year's  good  feeding 
1.000  pounds.  At  7  cents,  this  would 
he  $70  per  head,  at  6%  cents,  $65  per 
head.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  that 
good  at  least,  which  would  leave  a 
margin  of  $:i5  to  pay  for  feed  and 
care.  This  is  $7  per  ton  for  the  al- 
falfa hay  in  the  stack,  or  cutting  off 
$5  per  head  for  risk,  rent  of  feed  lot, 
extra  care,  etc.,  it  would  leave  $6  per 
ton  for  the  hay.  The  calculation  is 
fair  enough  considering  the  fact  that 
the  labor  of  feeding  is  offset  by  the 
labor  saved  in  hay  making.  There  is 
also  the  manure,  which  is  worth  quite 


a  bit,  even  though  it  is  scattered  over 
a  three-acre  field. 

This  figuring  is  not  all  theoretical, 
as  costs  of  feeding,  feed  consumed, 
gains,  etc.,  are  known  fairly  well  by 
experiences  outside  of  California  and 
in,  though  such  work  has  hardly  been 
tried  here  merely  as  a  method  of  dis- 
posing of  alfalfa  hay  in  times  of  sur- 
plus. 

Results,  by  whoever  secured,  should 
be  worth  watching.  Alfalfa  hay  at  $6 
per  ton  is  not  bad  in  bumper  years, 
and  much  better  than  $2.50  to  $3  per 
ton  in  the  stack.  Dairymen  could 
raise  a  year  old  steer  for  $30,  if  they 
were  fixed  for  it,  and  a  steer  of  the 
right  blood,  even  of  dairy  stock, 
would  be  worth  having  to  make  a 
market  for  alfalfa  hay  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  eaten,  though  of  little 
value  perhaps,  with  alfalfa  at  its  nor- 
mally excellent  price.  By  getting  in 
outside  steers  and  raising  dairy  calves 
for  years  of  plenty,  provided  they 
were  of  a  kind  to  put  on  flesh,  al- 
falfa ought  to  be  worth  $5  to  $6  per 
ton  loose  every  year  and  much  more 
when  the  supply  was  only  normal. 


STIR  MILK  IN  COOLING. 

Experiments  by  the  dairy  division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.\grieulture  show  that  milk  in  cans 
put  in  cold  water  to  cool  cools  much 
more  rapidly  if  stirred  than  if  un- 
touched. This  is  especially  true  of 
the  part  of  the  milk  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  as  it  keeps  its  tempera- 
ture while  that  below  water  level  is 
cooling.  Milk  in  cans  placed  in  run- 
ning well  water  cooled  from  90  de- 
gress to  60  degree  in  three  hours 
when  stirred  every  15  minutes,  while 
the  unstirred  took  4  hours  and  15 
minutes  to  reach  the  same  temper- 
ature. When  the  milk  is  placed  in 
cans  and  set  merely  in  cold  water, 
or  even  in  a  tank  filled  with  ice  water, 
the  cooling  goes  on  very  slowly,  espe- 
cially if  the  cans  are  large. 

Crops  in  the  United  States  fell  be- 
low their  ten-year  average  slightly  for 
-August  1,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  .'\griculture,  prospects 
being  a  little  less  bright  than  in  the 
previous  month. 


50  Cows  Average  717  Pounds  Butter 

This  is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have 
.  cimpleted  yearly  aemi-official  tests  to  date  In  our 
herd. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to 
r>laee  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lines  that 
are  producing  these  results?  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  the  herd. 
He  will  produce  the  kind  o£  stock  that  are  In  the 
'-;reatest  demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION  and  TRANSMIT- 
TING ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choice  of  a 
herd  bull.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young 
bulls  that  we  offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Kngage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  in- 
(luiiies  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 


Woodland.  California 


HALLWOOD  FARMS 

Breeder  and  Importer  of 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

.Address  E.  M.  HALL,  Carthago,  Missonri. 


GEORGE  D.  HARR.AH 
NEWTON,  IOWA 


BREKDER  OP 


HEREFORD  and  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls  and  4  registered  bull  calves. 
These  calves  are  from  Eastern  A.  R.  O.  grand  dams  and  have 
for  sire  King  Seges,  2d,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in  the  State 
of  New  York.   AND  

1,000  Unrecorded  Pure  Bred 

Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams. 

These  sheep  are  large  and  in  fine  condition.    Can  be  seen  near 
Firebough.    Prices  on  application. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.  "'"'|"al^VaS; 


Sugar  Valley  Shropshires 

Are  Not  SURPASSED  for  QUALITY 
by  Any  FLOCK  in  AMERICA 

I  ALWAYS  H.WE  OX  HAND  choice  flock  lieailer«i,  breeding  ewes  and 
choice  show  stock  that  cannot  be  surpaNHed  in  quality  at  tlie  prices  I 
ask.  In  my  flock  runs  the  Best  Blood  of  the  Best  English  Flocks.  IF 
YOU  ONCE  BUY  OF  ME  YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  BUY.  Come  and  .see  niy 
flock;  it  will  please  you.  My  farm  Is  easy  to  reach  from  Chicaf;o.  If 
you  want  flrst-class  Shrop-thire  Sheep  write  me  before  buylnK  at  extrava- 
gant prices. 

I  won  Clianipion  Ram,  First  on  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs  and  First  on  Flock 
at  the  last  International  Show  with  stock  of  my  own  breeding. 

L.  KAMMERER,  BRODHEAD,  WIS. 


WILL  BUY  BEST  STOCK 

I  make  frequent  trips  East,  visiting  the  best  live  stock  breeders  to 
secure  pure  bred  live  stock  of  the  best  quality  and  of  all  kinds  and  breeds 
tor  customers.  Some  of  the  finest  show  stock  in  California  has  been 
selected  by  me,  also  a  great  amount  of  fine  breeding  stock  owned  by  some 
of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  stockmen  of  California,  Hawaii 
and  Western  Spanish  America.    Correspondence  Invited.  Address 


W.  M.  CarrutHers, 


721  Hearst  Bnllding 
San  Francisco 


THERE  ARE  BARGAINS  WORTH  WHILE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
YOU  SHOULD  READ  THEM  FOR  PROFIT 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Treating  Roup  and  Chicken  Pox 


Some  Facts  About  Milch  Goats 


I  have  about  one  hundred  yoans  tnr- 
key.**  and  until  lately  they  have  been 
dolne  finely.  Notv  some  of  them  have 
•niall  nart-Ilke  bunehes  come  on  their 
headN  near  the  eyes  and  bill.  They 
beromc  quite  larg:e  in  a  few  days. 
They  also  have  canker  in  their  mouths. 
What  Is  the  trouble  and  remedy? 
Their  IlTlngr  quarters  are  perfectly 
clean,  everything;  being;  whitewashed 
inHlde  and  out. — A.  M.  P.,  nutte  City, 
Cat. 

Answer  by  Professor  J.  E.  Dougherty, 
University  Farm. 

From  the  description  given  it  is 
ievident  that  your  turkeys  are  suffer- 
ing from  chicken  pox  and  roup.  The 
wart-like  swellings  on  the  head  about 
the  bill  and  eyes  are  the  result  of 
chicken  pox,  and  the  canker  in  the 
mouth,  together  with  the  catarrhal 
secretions  from  the  nostrils,  are 
roupy  symptoms. 

Tiie  best  treatment  of  roup  is  pre- 
vention. The  disease  can  be  pre- 
vented by  stopning  all  sources  of  in- 
fection. Some  things  to  keep  in 
mind  are: 

1.  In  introducing  new  birds  al- 
ways procure  them  from  uninfected 
flocks. 

2.  Isolate  all  new  birds  and  all 
birds  that  have  been  exhibited  at 
shows  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  develop  the 
disease. 

3.  Exclude  from  uninfected  house 
and  yards  poultry  and  all  other  ani- 
mals, including  men,  coming  from 
those  that  are  infected. 

4.  Do  not  use  implements,  as 
hoes,  shovels,  etc.,  that  have  been 
used  on  infected  premises. 

5.  Keep  the  birds  in  a  good 
hygienic  condition,  well  nourished 
and  in  dry,  well-ventilated  houses 
and  roomy  yards. 

\\'hen  the  disease  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  flock,  careful  precau- 
tion may  prevent  its  spread. 

1.  Immediately  separate  from  the 
flock  any  bird  that  shows  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

2.  Disinfect  the  yards  and  house. 
A  five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  may  be  used  on  the  yards.  Re- 
move the  litter  from  the  house  and 
disinfect  freely  with  a  good  coal  tar 
spray. 

3.  Use  potassium  permanganate  in 
all  drinking  water. 

4.  Keep  watch  of  the  flock,  so 
that  any  new  cases  may  be  isolated 
at  once. 

5.  Burn  or  bury  deep  all  birds  that 
die. 

The  disease  is  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, but  this  treatment  must  be  in- 
dividual and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It  must  be  continued  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  quite  a  long  time. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  expensive  and 
consequently  impracticable  for  ordi- 
nary stock.  Moreover,  birds  appar- 
ently cured  are  likely  to  become  the 
source  of  infection  for  later  out- 
breaks. If  the  stock  is  only  of  ordi- 
nary value  and  the  outbreak  not 
serious,  it  is  better  to  kill  all  birds 
that  develop  the  disease. 

Roup  may  be  cured  by  remedies, 
if  the  treatment  is  careful  and  judi- 
cious. Obstinately  reappearing  false 
membranes  in  the  mouth  can  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  burning  the  dis- 
'eased  tissue  with  a  strong  acid 
(hvdrochloric  acid,  50  per  cent  to  75 
per  cent)  or  other  caustic,  such  as 
silver  nitrate.  A  lunar  caustic  pencil 
is  excellent  for  cauterizing  these  false 
membranes. 

Another  method  of  treatment 
which  gives  excellent  results,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  stages  of  roup,  is 
the  use  of  1  to  2  per  cent  solution  of 
cresol  disinfectant  or  other  coal  tar 
sprav.  Fowls  are  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  nostrils  are 
pressed  together  in  the  direction  of 
the  beak  two  or  three  times.  Pres- 
sure should  also  be  applied  between 
nostrils  and  eyes  in  an  unward  direc- 
tion. This  massage  helps  to  loosen 
the  discharge  in  the  nostrils  and  eves. 
The  bird's  head  is  then  plunged  into 
the   above    solution   for   twenty  or 


thirty  seconds,  in  fact,  the  head  may 
be  kept  under  the  solution  as  long  as 
the  bird  can  tolerate  it.  The  solution 
is  thus  distributed  through  the  nos- 
trils and  other  canals,  and  has  an 
astringent  and  slight  disinfecting  ac- 
tion. This  treatment  should  be  given 
once  or  twice  a  day  until  all  symp- 
toms have  disappeared. 

If  there  arc  solid  tumors  in  the 
eyelids,  they  should  be  opened  so 
that  the  skin  may  bleed  freely.  The 
cheesy  matter  should  be  removed  and 
the  surrounding  membrane  touched 
with  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  or 
silver  nitrate  solution  or  a  silver 
nitrate  pencil,  and  then  a  cotton  plug 
put  in  again  to  prevent  the  cavity 
from  healing  too  quickly.  We  have 
cured  chickens  in  this  way  in  about  a 
fortnight. 

As  all  of  these  methods  of  treat- 
ment demand  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  care,  they  cannot  well  be  em- 
rloyed  for  whole  flocks,  but  the  more 
valuable  fowls  may  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  Farmers  and  poultr'anen 
should  first  trv  the  head-dipping 
method  of  treatment,  as  it  is  the 
easiest  to  employ. 

For  chicken  pox,  dip  the  fowls' 
heads  as  above  prescribed.  Then, 
after  thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
hands,  remove  the  scabs  wherever 
found  on  the  head  and  face  with  the 
finger  nail  and  cauterize  each  raw 
surface  thus  exposed  with  a  silver 
nitrate  pencil  or  a  drop  of  pure  cresol 
disinfectant  (use  a  feather  for  the 
cresol  spray").  The  scabs  close  to  the 
eyes  maj-  be  removed  and  the 
wounds  washed  with  boracic  acid  and 
then  dusted  with  iodoform.  This 
powder  will  not  hurt  the  eyes.  Re- 
peat once  or  twice  daily  until  cured. 


WHERE  HENS  PREFER  TO  LAY. 

A  poultryman  made  an  experiment 
with  his  fowls  to  ascertain  their  pref- 
erence for  a  place  in  which  to  lay  and 
found  that  more  hens  chose  to  lay  in 
ati  open  box  in  a  corner  not  far  from 
a  window  and  three  feet  from  the 
ground  than  in  anything  darker,  high- 
er, lower  or  differently  constructed. 
One  hen  out  of  forty-one  left  all  the 
boxes  and  stole  her  nest  in  a  thicket; 
another  selected  a  barrel  on  its  side 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  rest 
went  for  the  greater  part  into  corner 
boxes  or  corners  of  the  chicken  house 
without  boxes. 

He  says:  "I  think  the  explanation 
of  this  corner  idea  is  simple:  The 
wild  hen,  like  the  grouse,  naturally 
seeks  a  spot  wheie  she  cannot  be 
surprised  from  the  rear,  and  the  habit 
sticks  to  her  descendants  no  matter 
how  civilized.  An}-thing  she  can  go 
into  and  then  face  round  with  an  as- 
surance of  safety  on  all  sides  except 
in  front  seems  desirable  to  her.  Go- 
ing still  farther  into  natural  functions, 
the  hen  evidently  wishes  to  be  able 
to  leave  her  nest  with  a  dash  for  the 
open  over  the  head  of  a  formidable 
assailant  if  necessary,  thereby  tempt- 
ing it  to  give  chase  and  drawing  it 
away  from  the  eggs. 

"So  the  nest  should  be  at  least  a 
three-sided  affair,  and  having  a  top  is 
no  disadvantage.  The  entrance  should 
be  in  front.  I  deny  the  value  of  mak- 
ing a  rear  dark  alleyway  to  the  nests, 
as  is  often  planned,  for  this  means 
added  labor,  expense  and  trouble,  since 
another  opening  in  front  is  necessary 
for  human  access  to  the  nest." — Ex- 
change. 

Don't  feed  too  heavily  on  very  hot 
days.  Where  food  is  kept  before  the 
birds  in  feeders  and  hoppers  they  are 
not  apt  to  overfeed,  but  when  hand 
fed  the  feeding  can  be  overdone. 
Three  meals  a  day  are  enough  for 
hot  weather  chicks  from  the  first  feed 
to  roosting  age. 

Don't  feed  cut  green  bone  to  grow- 
ing chickens. 

A  full  feed  once  or  twice  a  week 
of  scalded  fresh  fish  will  help  growth 
and  condition  wonderfully. 


To  "ORCHARD  AND  FARM"— 
As  the  writer  wishes  milch  goats  to 
have  all  the  credit  that  they  are  en- 
titled to,  it  was  thought  best  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  statement  on  page 
14  of  your  July  issue. 

Vou  state  tliat  good  does  can  be 
purchased  for  $12  to  $20,  and  if  you 
had  stated  from  $20  up  to  several 
times  that  much  it  would  have  been 
much  nearer  right.  Then  you  state 
that  pure  bred  bucks  can  be  had  for 
about  $25.  That  is  a  very  ordinary 
price  for  fair  to  good  pure  bred  kids 
when  a  few  days  old.  At  four  to  live 
months  old  (at  weaning  time)  the 
price  is  from  $40  to  much  more.  Then 
a  year  or  two  older,  from  $50  to  $100 
and  much  more,  depending  on  how- 
near  perfect  specimens  of  the  various 
breeds  they  are  and  on  their  breed- 
ing. 

Swiss  Toggenburgs  and  Saanens 
are  referred  to,  as  they  are  taking  the 
lead  in  the  United  States. 

Then  you  claim  that  goats'  milk  is 
only  considered  superior  to  that  of 
cows  for  infants.  Now,  if  it  is  only 
considered  superior  for  infants,  why 
do  so  many  physicians  prescribe 
goats'  milk  when  everything  else  they 
know  has  been  tried  and  none  agree 
with  the  patient,  and  why  do  the  in- 
fants in  nearly  all  cases  at  once  be- 
gin to  thrive  on  it  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  it  is  used  in  a  right 
way? 

Fourth,  you  state  that  the  flavor  of 
goats'  milk  might  be  considered  a 
disadvantage.  Now,  no  one  can  tell 
the  difference  in  the  taste  of  milk 
from  an  average  properly  fed  and  well 
managed  milch  goat  from  that  of  an 
average  cow  also  managed  as  she 
should  be.  The  writer  has  made  a 
great  many  tests  and  knows  that  to 
be  a  fact,  although  admitting  that 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  taste, 
and  also  in  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
in  milk  from  various  goats,  and  there 
is  also  in  that  from  various  cows. 

I  must  also  add  that  goats'  milk 
can  be  used  freely  by  many  persons 
of  various  ages  who  cannot  use  cows' 
milk  at  all. 

Mr.  Fditor,  I  hope  you  will  forgive 


me  for  writing,  but  really  your  article 
is  very  misleading  to  persons  who 
know  little  about  milch  goats. — GEO. 
LANGLOIS,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


We  fancy  that  the  average  reader 
wilj  find  that  the  statements  made  in 
the  July  issue  will  correspond  much 
more  closely  with  those  given  above 
than  you  believe.  The  information 
you  give  will  at  least  clear  up  any 
misapprehension  that  might  have 
arisen.  Our  estimates  of  prices,  which 
were  stated  to  be  merely  estimates, 
very  naturally  applied  to  the  lowest 
figures  for  which  a  person  could  hope 
to  get  an  animal  that  would  be  ser- 
viceable for  ordinary  work.  Similarly, 
if  a  man  from  Denmark  would  write 
asking  the  price  of  cows  in  California, 
wc  would  quote  ordinary  grade  prices, 
and  he  would  know  that  if  he  wanted 
high-class  animals  he  would  have  to 
pay  very  much  more.  The  prices  were 
named  only  as  estimates  and  your  ac- 
curate and  explicit  information  is 
welcomed. 

We  surely  would  have  been  wrong 
if  we  had  stated  that  goats'  milk  vim 
not  considered  valuable  for  invalids 
and  infants,  and  guess  that  leaving  the 
word  "considered"  in  will  not  prevent 
people  from  knowing  that  physicians 
highly  recommend  it. 

People  are  queer  sticks  in  the  way 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  slight 
difference  in  flavor  of  food  from  what 
people  are  accustomed  to  frequently 
spoils  a  person's  appetite  for  a  dish. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  quite 
few  people  do  not  like  goats'  milk  be 
cause  they  notice    a    difference  be- 
tween it  and  cows'  milk,  but  that,  as- 
we  stated,  was  a  matter  of  individua 
judgment.    If,  as  we  infer  from  you 
letter,  there  is  a  difference  in  flavo 
of  goats'  milk  on  account  of  care  an 
feeding,  so  that  some  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  cows'  milk  (and  vet 
would  have  the  advantages  of  goats' 
milk  for  infants  and  others)  we  know 
that  an  article  by  you  on  the  matter 
would  interest  many  people.  Owin^ 
to  the  rapid    progress  of  milch  goat 
raising  and  its  coming  importance  any 
other  information  that  you  can  eve" 
give  us  will  be  more  than  welcome. 


Facts  About  Egg  Formation 


I'or  some  time  the  pathological  de- 
partment at  the  Missouri  Exneriment 
Station,  as  reported  by  T.  E.  Quinsen- 
berry  in  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, has  been  observing  abnormal  eggs 
and  facts  as  to  their  cause,  signifi- 
cance, etc. 

Thirty-six  abnormally  small  eggs 
were  recently  examined. 

Twenty-five  contained  yolk  or 
some  part  of  yolk. 

Five  contained  blood  clots. 

Three  contained  particles  of  chala- 
zea. 

One  contained  a  hard  lump  of  albu- 
men. 

One  a  normal  yolk. 

One  contained  a  ruptured  yolk  and 
no  albumen. 

The  small  eggs  were  laid  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  laying,  the  greater 
number  of  the  hens  laying  the  day 
before  and  the  day  after,  two  laying 
the   same  day. 

The  common  idea  is  that  when  a 
hen  lays  an  abnormally  small  egg  that 
the  hen  has  laid  her  clutch  and  is  go- 
ing broody  or  else  it  was  the  first  egg 
laid  by  a  pullet.  This  idea  is  incor- 
rect, for  as  a  rule  the  hens  which  lay 
small  eggs  lay  regularly  both  before 
and  after  laying  the  small  eggs.  The 
facts  are  that  any  object  getting  into 
the  funnel  of  the  oviduct  will  stimu- 
late the  oviduct  action  so  th.-it  it  is 
moved  down  the  oviduct,  causing  the 
albumen  and  shell  to  be  placed  around 
it. 

In  certain  yards  at  this  experiment 


station,  on  .\pril  28,  1914,  1,0G8  eggs 
were  laid.  On  the  night  of  April  28 
there  were  27  soft-shelled  eggs  laid, 
or  an  average  of  about  one  egg  to  40 
hens  in  these  same  pens.  Of  the  18 
hens  which  we  know  positively  laid 
soft-shelled  eggs,  12  of  them  laid  on 
that  date,  the  day  before  and  the  day 
after,  showing  that  the  soft-shelled 
egg  is  laid  in  the  regular  course  of 
laying,  between  hard-shelled  eggs. 

With  regard  to  the  soft-shelled 
eggs,  there  are  many  theories  ad- 
vanced, such  as  the  lack  of  egg  shell 
forming  material,  over-exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  hen  or  of  her  egg  organs, 
inflammation  of  oviduct,  etc.  The 
tests  made  here  indicate  that  a  lack  of 
shell-forming  material,  such  as  shell, 
grit,  etc.,  is  not  always  the  cause  of 
soft-shelled  eggs.  They  may  have 
imperfect  shells,  but  a  lack  of  ma- 
terial will  not  produce  a  soft-shelled 
egg  one  day  and  a  hard-shelled  egg 
the  day  before  and  the  day  after. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prin- 
cipally during  the  day  is  nature's 
time  for  the  movement  of  the  cae 
through  the  oviduct,  and  at  night  the 
egg  rests  and  receives  the  shell  in 
the  shell-forming  section.  For  this 
reason,  the  soft-shelled  eggs  are  la,J 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  and  the 
harder-shelled  ones  later  in  the  niphi. 

The  records  of  the  24  doul)lc-\ ■>ll< 
eggs  were  kept.  Six  of  the  hens  iliH 
not  lay  the  day  before,  but  laiil  ilu- 
day  after;  eight  of  the  hens  laid  the 
day  before,  but  did  not  lay  the  day 
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after;  nine  of  the  hens  laid  the  day 
before  and  the  day  after;  one  hen  laid 
only  one  egg  during  the  month.  Some 
of  the  double  yolks  were  contained  in 
one  chalazea,  while  some  of  them 
were  in  separate  chalazea. 

In  eight  large  eggs  containing  two 
yolks  which  were  examined,  six  eggs 
contained  yolks  which  were  the  same 
size.  In  two,  one  yolk  was  smaller 
than  the  other.  In  three,  the  yolks 
were  in  the  same  chalazea. 

One  of  the  largest  hens  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest  is  a  Plymouth  Rock 
and  weighs  syi  pounds  and  has  laid  13 
eggs,  or  not  quite  lyi  eggs  to  every 
pounds  of  her  body  weight.  One  of 
the  smallest  hens  in  the  contest  is  a 
Campine  and  weighs  iVz  pounds  and 
has  laid  103  eggs,  or  nearly  70  eggs 
to  every  pound  of  her  body  weight. 

The  perfect  bird  in  any  variety  or 
breed  is  very  hard  to  find.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  some  very  fine  specimens, 
but  when  we  go  over  the  birds  from 
head  to  toe  we  are  sure  to  find  that 
something  is  not  just  as  it  should  he. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  SKIMMILK. 

Most  farmers  have  a  very  clear  idea 
that  in  calf  raising  there  is  nothing 
like  good,  sweet  skimmilk.  There  are 
three  ways  of  using  milk  with  calves: 
First,  feeding  whole  milk;  second, 
feeding  with  skimmilk;  third,  letting 
the  calf  run  with  cow.  The  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  conducted  an  ex- 
periment in  all  three  of  these  meth- 
ods and  here  is  a  short  table  that 
tells  at  a  glance  what  the  facts  were 
that  they  found  in  all  three.  Three 
lots  of  ten  each  were  fed  1.54  days. 
The  skimmilk  lot  received  grain 
enough  daily  to  replace  the  fat  taken 
from  the  milk.  Here  is  the  table  that 
tells  the  story: 
Method  Average  Daily  Cost  per 
of  gain  per  gain  per  100  lbs.  of 

feeding.        head.       head.  gain. 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

Skimmilk  223  1.51  $2.26 

Whole  miIk--287  1.86  7.0S 

Running  with 

dams   238  1.77  4  41 

The  final  cost  of  the  gain  shows 
that  the  greater  economy  lies  with  the 
skimmilk. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  HOG. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  pork  pro- 
duction in  California  is  far  behind  its 
possibilities,  the  hog  has  a  number  of 
advantages  over  other  kinds  of  farm 
animals,  as  a  writer  in  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  points  out. 

Aside  from  cliolera  hogs  are  less 
subject  to  disease,  reproduce  faster, 
and  make  better  gains  per  pound  of 
feed  consumed  than  do  most  other 
farm  animals.  The  annual  increase 
of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  ranges 
from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  hogs  should  be  from  500  to  1,500 
per  cent.  The  sow  has  the  advantage 
in  bringing  forth  two  litters  a  year 
and  farrows  several  at  each  litter. 

Dr.  Warrington  in  "Chemistry  on 
the  Farm"  states  that  for  each  100 
pounds  of  feed  consumed,  the  dif- 
ferent farm  animals  make  gains  as 
follows:  Cattle  9  pounds,  sheep  11 
pounds  and  pigs  23  pounds.  Pigs 
then  make  nearly  two  and  a  half  times 
the  gain  over  cattle  for  the  amount 
of  feed  consumed. 

The  one  big  enemy  is  hog  cholera. 


and  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  keep  that 
out  by  strict  sanitation  and  to  see  that 
the  anti-hog  cholera  serum  is  used 
properly  when  the  disease  does  occur. 

HEALTH  HINTS. 

Health  hints  for  hot  days: 
Don't  eat  anything. 
Chew  it  thoroughly. 
Don't  drink  ice  water. 
Boil  it. 

Let  your  wife  have  her  way. 
Give  your  thermometer  to  your 
enemy. 

Avoid  excursions,  vacations,  chau- 
tauquas. 

Avoid  strange  dogs  and  your 
wife's  relatives. 
Don't  discuss  the  following:  heat 
records,  immigration,  tariff  reduction, 
socialism,  minimum  wage,  gas  bills, 
franchises,  graft,  tire  trouble,  new 
thought,  cubist  poetry,  creditbrs,  and 
debtors. 


The  swill-pail  at  the  back  door  is  a 
fly-breeder.  Why  not  put  the  kitchen 
slops  into  a  covered  pail? 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


©Tchard  and  Farm  will  insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  elassl- 
fieation  for  three  eents  a  word  for  each 
Inwertion.  

POULTRY 

White  Leghorn  Hatching  'Egsfi  and 
baby  chicks  from  scientifically  se- 
lected and  mated  breeding  stock.  Heavy 
laying  strain.  Place  your  order  now 
for  fall  delivery.  The  O.  C.  McDonald 
Poultry  Kanch,  King  Road  and  Jelter- 
8on  St..  Snn  Jose.  

HiekN'  Juhllee  Hatchery  is  now  book- 
ing orders  for  Sept.,  Oct.  and  months 
following;  Circular  for  the  asking;  NO 
PULLET  BGGS  USED  IN  OUR  HATCH- 
ERY; Al  CHICKS  are  the  ONLV  ones 
we  sliip.  Hleks'  Jubilee  Hatchery, 
Route  2.  Hox  22,  Pctaluma,  Cnl. 

PIgeonM,  0«is,  Turblts,  Sattinotts,  Mag- 
ple«.  Archangels,  Dutchess,  Runts, 
Maltese,  Carneau.\,  Homers;  these  are 
fancy  birds  at  reasonable  prices;  birds 
sent  on  approval.  Address  VVni.  Head, 
Breeder,  1415  7th  St.,  Wewt  Herkeley. 
Order  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  egga 
from  largest  turkey  ranch  in  Stan- 
isla^is  county,  $3  per  setting.  Address 
Crow's  Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Box 
227,  Crow's  Landing. 

Petaluma  Hatchery  —  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall.  August,  September 
and  October  chicks  are  highly  profit- 
able. Send  for  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Cal.  

TrnpneHted  White  Leghorns — Bargains 
in  cockerels  from  heavy  layers;  only 
|1.     Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  box  22,  San 
Gregorio,  Cal. 

Colored  Muscovy  Ducks — Young  stock. 

$3-$5  each;  pairs  $5-$10.  Mrs.  Emma 
F.  Reld,  box  54,  Senter  Road,  San  Jose, 

Cal.  

Albert   M.   Hart,   Clements,   Cal.  (suc- 
cessor    to     Ed.     Hart),  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys  and  eggs  for  sale.  (Cir- 
culars^)  

Incubators,  Brooders,  Supplies,  Smith's 

Universal  Chick  Feed.  Hogan's  "Call 
of  Ilcn,"  $2,  prepaid.  F.  If.  Smith  & 
Co.,  lOOB  J  St.,  Sacramento.  Circulars. 
Rose  Comb  Brown   Leghorn  Cockrcls, 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  Cockrels. 
$1  each.    Nicely  marked  Collie  puppies 
$5  each.     James  Lowe,  Encanto,  Cal. 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from 

carefully  selected  heavy  laying  strain 
of  White  Leghorns.  The  O.  C.  McDon- 
ald Poultry  Ranch,  King  Road  and  Jef- 

ferson  St..  San  Jose.  

New  Zealand  Reds,  thoroughbred,  from 

prize  stock;  Does  bred,  and  young 
Bucks.     Mrs.  C.  .\.  RIchey,  R.  D.,  Box 

5B7.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

Croley's  Poultry  Condition  Powder  Is  a 

wonderful  help  to  your  hens  through 

the  molt.     Your  dealer  carries  It.  

Young   Barred   Plymouth    Cockrels  for 

Sale.    W.  T.  Neal,  Sllverton,  Ore. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Van    der    Naillen's.     All  Engineering 
School;   estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS 


Government    land-office    soon    to  open 

1,000,000-acre  Colville  Indian  Reser- 
vation; booklet  containing  full  particu« 
lars.  with  map,  price  50  cents.  CoUille 
Reservation  Information  Bureau,  507 
Eagle  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale — 12  acres  near  Petaluma;  on 
line  of  Railroad;  10  trains  daily  stop 
at  Station,  which  is  two  minutes'  walk; 
8  acres  in  bearing  orchard;  finest  soil, 
inexhaustible  water  supply,  modern  six 
room  house;  city  gas,  electricity;  sani- 
tary plumbing;  two  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco;  even  climate;  no  heavy 
fogs;  price  $10,000;  mortgage  can  re- 
main; will  subdivide.  Box  1000,  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  San  Francisco, 

Victoria,  Australia,  W'ants  Settlers- 
Special  inducements;  Government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap  ir- 
rigation; 31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  partic- 
ulars from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Government 
Representative  from  Victoria,  087  Mar- 
ket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  T. 

Buyer  Wanted — 40  Acres  River  Bottom 
land;  20  acres  prunes,  6  acres  peaches, 
6  acres  grapes,  4  acres  alfalfa;  good  6- 
room  house,  barn,  fruit  sheds,  trays, 
etc.  This  place  is  well  improved,  and 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000  can  be  taken  off 
it  each  year.  A  bargain  for  only  $16,- 
500  with  terms.  The  Anderson  Realty 
Co.,  Anderson,  Cal.  

For  Sale — 40  acres,  1  mile  west  of  An- 
derson, Shasta  Co.,  Sacramento  Val- 
ley; 20  acres  full-bearing  prunes;  8 
acres  peaches  and  other  fruit;  house, 
barn,  packing-house,  good  well;  grav- 
elly soil;  fenced;  oak  timber.  Price 
$3,500;  terms.  C.  B.  Fltts,  owner,  An- 
derson, Cal. 

5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash — Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  State.  You  can 
buy  good  land  for  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40 
years,  but  3  per  cent  interest.  Send  6 
cents  postage  for  further  information. 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  8S,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  

Big  Bargain — For  Sale,  very  easy  terms, 
or  might  lease,  cash  rent  only;  full 
bearing  Apricot-Prune  Orchard;  fully 
equipped;  unlimited  water;  large  house, 
completely  furnished.  Mrs.  Jens,  R.  D. 
10.  Box  7]),  Campbell,  Cal.  

lllg    I'-arm     List  Free — Witli  photos; 

farms  in  many  States;  farmers'  bar- 
gains with  stock  and  tools  included; 
dairy,  truck,  poultry,  orchard  and  grain 
lauds;  deal  direct  with  owners.  Their 
address  free.  National  Farm  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 

Ranches,  homes,  acres,  lots,  exchanges. 

Send  for  free  list.  Wilson  Bros., 
Santa  Cruz.  

For  Sale — 80  acre  ranch  at  a  bargain; 

see  us  at  once.  Belcher  &  Davis,  313 
G  St.,  Eureka.  Cal. 


DOGS  AND  CATS 


For  $1.00  I  will  send  you  Dog  and  Cat 
Formulas  for  Epilepsy,  sore  eyes. 
Lice,  Tick,  Flea  powder.  Distemper, 
canker  worms  and  mange,  25c  each. 
W.  J.  Donnely,  128S  W.  23d  St.,  Los  An- 

gelcs,  cal.  

Airedale  Bitch.  1  year  old.     Best  stock 
in    Northwest.     Mrs.   W.   D.  Moyer, 
Yankton.  Ore.  

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIEST" 

"We  l*ay  the  Freight" — To  reduce  the 
high    cost    of   living,    send    for  our 
Wholesale     to     Consumer  catalogue. 
Smith's  Cash  Store,   106  Clay  St.,  San 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  8  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

Wanted — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.    Send  description  and 
cash   price.     D.  F.   Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Wanted  to  hear  of  good  farm  or  un- 
improved  land   for   sale.     Send  de- 
scription    and     price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Young  Hollander  wishes  to  buy  a  good 
farm     or  land.     Address     Box  1001 
Orchard  and  Farm.  

TREES 

For  Sale — Grafted  Washington  navel 
orange  and  lemon  trees:  clean,  vigor- 
ous well  rooted  and  healthy,  from  V2- 
inch  to  %-inch  diameter;  will  make 
special  price  for  large  order.  Write  or 
call  1.  Shoda,  representative  of  the 
largest  nursery  association  in  Califor- 
nia, 230  M  St..  Sacramento,  Cal.  

Mission  Olive  Trees — For  March  and 
April  deliverv;  will  then  be  two  years 
old;  to  be  sure  of  getting  Missions,  I 
only  plant  cuttings  from  trees  I  raised 
30  years  ago;  be  sure  of  species  before 
planting.  Missions  are  considered  the 
best.  W.  A.  Hayne,  Marysvllle,  Yuba 
Co.,  Cal:  

Bartleft  Pear  Trees — One  year,  4  to  6 
'  "ft.,  $14  for  100;  $125  for  1.000.  Apple 
trees,  4  to  6  feet,  7  cents  each.  Guaran- 
teed to  stand  inspection.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Southern  Oregon  Nursery, 
Yonoalla,  Oregon. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Spineless  Cactus — Luther  Burbank's  3 
best  hardy  sorts:  Robusta,  Pyramid, 
and  Competent:  wonderful  growers, 
nice,  fresh  slabs;  each,  50c;  100,  $40: 
1,000,  $300;  cash  with  order.  Address 
or  call,  H.  I/.  Bauer's  Cactus  Nursery, 
4401  Hammell  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BURBANK'S  CACTUS — Get   my  prices. 

Trv  sample  box  Cactus  Candy,  40c. 
You  "will  be  delighted.  Haydon's  Nur- 
sery, San  Juan  Bautlsta.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

Second-hand  and  New  Water  Pipe — All 

Sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe:  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weissbaum 
Pipe  W^orks,  107  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

For  Sale — Gas  Tractor,  4-cyllnder,  7%- 
inch  diameter,  8-lnch  stroke;  will  do 
the  work  of  32  horses;  good  as  new. 
Address  C.  H.  Jensen.  502  E.  Weber 
Ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers: experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1605 
Lockport,  N.  Y, 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — 43  head  Holstein  dairy  stock. 
Sharpies  mechanical  milker,  separator 
and  equipage;  everything  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  August  17,  1914. 
Correspondence  solicited;  photos  fur- 
nished.    Cooley  Bros.,  Durham,  Cal. 

Calves  Raised  Without  Milk — Cost  lesa 
than  half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised 
calves.    Write  for  free  book  to  Coulson 
Co.,  Petaluma. 

Registered  Duroc  Hogs,  $15,  at  wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal, 

Paelllc  Guernsey  Herd  offers  a  few  very 
choice  young  bulls.    C.  S.  Rasmussen, 
Loleta,  Cal.   

For  Sale — Pure  Toggenburg  bucks  and 
grade  does.    Will  TeW'alt,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  

3  Weaning  Boars  for  Sale;  registered 
"Tamworth,"  the  bacon  and  block  hog; 
$10   each.     L.  J.  Archer  Jr.,  R.  F.  D., 
Antloch,  Cnl.  

Mules  for  Sale.     Phone  Oakwood  Park 
Stock  Farm,  Danville  121,  or  Mount 
Diablo  Park  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Kearny 
3070.  

Y'our  Children  will  soon  grow  up;  get 
them  a  Shetland  pony  now.  Address 
Vocum   <t    Sons,   Bellota,  Cal.   

Registered  BerkMliires  $10  at  weaning 
time.    W.  D.  Good.  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN — Earn  $2,000  to  94.000  a 
year.  New  combination,  12  tools  in 
one.  Sells  at  sight  to  contractors,  farm- 
ers, teamsters,  fence  builders,  tliresh- 
ers,  miners.  Weighs  24  pounds,  lilts  3 
tons.  Stretches  wire,  pulls  posts,  hoi.sts, 
etc.  Chance  for  men  who  want  honest , 
money-making  proposition.  Harrah 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomileld, 
Indiana. 

WANTED — Man  or  lady  in  each  town 
or  small  city  to  compile  local  cook- 
books; easy,  profitable  work;  complete 
plan,  10c;  money  back  unless  satis- 
fled.     Geo.  Olive.  Wliimar.  Mlnu.  

I  made  $50,000  in  five  years  In  the  mail 
order  business:  began  with  |5.  Send 
for   free    booklet.     Tells   how.  HEA- 
COCK.  1003,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Italian  Horticulturist,  22  years'  expe- 
rience in  Europe  and  America,  expert 
for  new  nursery,  specialist  olive  oulr- 
ture,  understands  farm  machinery  and 
rural  economies,  speaks  four  languages, 
guarantee  your  work,  splendid  refer- 
ences and  testimonials,  seeks  employ- 
ment. Address  John  Failia,  Box  34S« 
Davis.  Cal. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.    

RABBITS 

Belgian,  New  Zealand  and  Black  Flem- 
ish   Rabbits — Scored    and    sold  on 
merit;  catalogue  free.    Caldwell  Bion.t 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal.,  Box  613. 
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The  Egg  Show — Its  Value 


-Written  by  J.  E.  Dougherty  for  Orchard  and  Farm- 


The  season  of  county  fairs,  poultry 
exhibits  and  agricultural  shows  of 
various  kinds  is  soon  to  commence 
and  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that 
this  is  a  most  apropos  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  poultrymcn  a  mat- 
ter that  has   been   on   his   mind  for 


drive  five  miles  to  town  on  a  scorch- 
ing hot  day  with  cases  of  eggs  in  the 
rear  of  their  open  wagons,  basking  in 
the  blistering  sunshine.  Using  a 
covered  wagon  and  makin"'  the  trip 
early  in  the  morning  or  evening 
would  would  help  so  much  in  keep- 


Breeding  Fen  of  White  Leghorns  on  McHenry  Poultry  Yards,  Modesto. 


some  time,  namely  an  egg  show.  "The 
egg's  the  thing  first,  last  and  all  the 
time"  with  the  commercial  poultry- 
man.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the 
number  of  eggs,  the  quality  of  those 
eggs  when  they  reach  the  consumer, 
and  the  price  they  bring  the  producer 
that  are  the  vital  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  market  eggs;  and  this  very 
phase  of  the  business  is  the  backbone 
of  the  poultry  industry  to-day  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  future.  The 
fancy  side,  while  a  very  important 
one,  is  but  an  offshoot  from  the  prin- 
ciple lines  of  endeavor— the  produc- 
tion of  market  eggs  and  poultry. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
has  recently  been  expended  in  teach- 
ing people  to  know  the  different  kinds 
of  fowJs  and  their  respective  merits. 
And  a  number  of  great  egg  laying 
contests  are  now  being  carried  on  to 
arouse  the  farmer's  interest  to  the 
securing  of  a  larger  quantity  of  eggs. 
Not  enough  has  yet  been  done  how- 
ever, to  stimulate  popular  interest  in 
securing  eggs  of  better  quality.  The 
value  of  eggs  produced  annually  in 
this  country  amounts  to  over  $:!00.- 
000,000.  Seventeen  (17)  per  cent  of 
these  eggs,  with  a  value  of  over 
$.51,000,000  develop  into  cracks,  rots, 
dirties,  spots,  broken  and  moldy  eggs 
before  reaching  the  consumer,  be- 
cause the  producer  and  his  agents  fail 
to  fully  grasp  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  quality  after  the  quantity 
of  eggs  has  been  obtained. 
"Quantity  without  Quality"  is  not  a 
very  strong  motto  upon  which  to 
build  the  egg  industry. 

An  egg  show  is  fully  as  valuable  as 
a  poultry  show  and  ought  to  forrn  a 
part  of  every  winter  poultry  exhibit 
held.  Poultry  shows  stimulate  inter- 
est in  better  poultry,  and  their  very 
atmosphere  tends  to  educate  patrons 
to  a  better  understanding  of  good 
fowls.  Egg  shows  will  educate  the 
farmer  to  produce  better  eggs  just  as 
fuUv  as  poultry  shows  are  helping 
toward  the  production  of  finer  fowls. 

How  many  people  now  know  that 
a  good  dozen  eggs  should  weigh  24 
to  28  ounces,  or  what  a  choice  dozen 
eggs  should  really  look  like?  People 
ought  to  know  these  things.  How 
much  thought  does  the  producer  give 
to  the  shell  texture  of  his  eggs? 
Yet  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
every  year  from  broken  eggs.  How 
much  care  is  given  to  maintaining  the 
freshness  of  eggs  from  producer  to 
consumer?  Surely  it  cannot  be  as  a 
result  of  careful  thought,  or  pride  in 
their    product,    that    some  farmers 


ing  these  eggs  fresh.  Again  any  per- 
son who  sells  incubator  eggs  as  strict- 
ly fresh  is  certainly  injuring  the  mar- 
ket and  thereby  hurting  himself. 

Education  alone  can  wipe  out  such 
wrongs.  .And  the  egg  show  will  play 
a  lari^e  part  in  this  educational  move- 
ment by  teaching  the  consumer  as 
well  as  the  prcxlucer  just  what  choice 
eggs  ought  to  look  like,  and  by  act- 
ing as  a  stimulus  to  increase  the  pride 
of  each  producer  in  his  own  product. 
The  establishment  of  an  egg  show  as 
as  a  part  of  every  poultry  exhibit  will 
prove  a  valuable  step  in  securing  the 
production  of  '"better  quality"  eggs. 

All  through  the  winter  months 
poultry  shows  are  held  hy  the  various 
poultry  associations  througliout  the 
country.  Would  it  not  add  a  big  ele- 
ment of  interest  to  such  exhibits  to 
incorporate  an  egg  show  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  each  poultry  show?  The 
egg  exhibit  would  be  conducted  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
exhibit  of  fancy  fowls,  with  ribbons 
and  prizes  to  make  it  attractive  to 
exhibitors.  There  could  be  a  fancy 
egg  class  containing  plates  of  one 
dozen  eggs  each,  of  the  different 
breeds.  This  would  give  people  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  appearance 
and  characteristics  of  the  eggs  laid  by 
each  breed  and  how  they  compare. 
There  should  also  be  a  commercial 
class  in  which  breed  would  not  be 
considered,  but  the  eggs  judged  on 
outside  appearance  and  tested  for 
quality  with  an  egg  candler. 

Xow  that  the  parcel  post  is  begin- 
ning to  receive  careful  consideration 
as  a  means  of  marketing  eggs  direct 
from  producer  to  consumer  and  many 
parcel  post  packages  have  been  in- 
vented and  placed  on  the  market  an 
exhibit  of  eggs  packed  in  different 
styles  of  parcel  post  packages  would 
prove  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Exhibits  of  half  cases  of  eggs 
just  as  they  arrive  in  the  wholesale 
market  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer set  off  against  other  half  cases 
properly  graded  and  packed  would  be 
a  big  drawing  card  and  of  enormous 
educational  value. 

It  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  to 
a  large  part  of  the  consuming  public 
anything  with  a  shell  on  it  is  an  egg, 
that  so  many  inferior  eggs  are  sold 
on  our  markets.  The  supply  is  gov- 
erned by  the  demand.  If  the  con- 
sumer appreciates  a  choice,  freshly 
laid  egg,  demands  such  eggs  when 
purchasing  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  over  the  cost  of  production  and 
marketing,  the  producer  will  see  that 


the  consumer  gets  such  eggs.  The 
consumer,  as  fully  as  the  producer, 
must  be  taught  the  value  of  new-laid 
eggs.  We  cannot  hope  for  any  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  market  eggs  until  the  con- 
sumer is  educated  up  to  an  apprecia- 
tive understanding  of  choice  selected 
eggs  and  their  worth.  The  egg  show 
will  play  a  leading  part  in  furnishing 
this  education  to  the  consumer.  The 
poultry  associations  cannot  begin  too 
soon  to  make  the  eg"  show  a  feature 
of  their  poultry  exhibits. 


THE  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
the  pedigreed  laying  stock  in  breed- 
ing pen  No.  1  of  the  McHenry  poul- 
try yards  at  Modesto.  The  two  cock- 
erels in  this  picture  were  purchased 
in  New  York  State.  They  are  part  of 
a  shipment  of  six  birds  from  the  D. 
W.  Young  strain  which  are  related 
to  the  288  egg  hen.  Each  cockerel 
cost  $25  and  although  they  are  not 
show  room  birds,  they  have  improved 
the  laying  of  the  general  flock  2.5 
per  cent  by  actual  comparison.  It 
pays  to  have  the  best. 


The  convention  of  the  National 
Top-Xotch  Farmers'  Club,  which  will 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  year  is 
expected  to  bring  to  the  Exposition  a 
large  part  of  9.000  boys  and  girls 
from  33  corn-growing  States  of  the 
Union.  Each  member  of  the  club  has 
produced  100  bushels  of  corn  or  bet- 
ter to  the  acre,  the  president  having 
made  the  wonderful  record  of  232 
bushels. 


As  soon  as  the  crows  begin  to 
bother  by  carrying  away  chicks,  open 
some  eggs  at  one  end  and  drop  in  a 
near  the  brooder,  but  high  enough 
few  strictnine  crystals.  Put  this 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  chicks.  A 
crow  will  often  pass  poisoned  meat 
by,  but  it's  hard  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  an  egg. 


7\^IQ  MONEY  "i'^- 
OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  reeu- 
Ur  farin  wofk,  wiib  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.  Botea  a  well  loo  (t 
deep  in  10  houra.  One  man  can  ton 
'U  ;  a  leamoperaleail  andeaiilr  morea 

eirerlh.rd  rork.  .nd  it  drill,  that 
Ho  to«er  or  il.kln,,  rotatea  ila  own 
"  Baay  t«riliai  write  (or 

'  catalog. 

Llsla  UtK.  Co 

U.l.t,    1.   GJ.')   Third  St. 
n  Francisco 


One  of  our  hoiix 


Your  Own  Home- 
Build  It  Yourself! 

It's  easy — "follow  our  plans!" 
Kconoiuical — a  hammer  and  your 
time  only  building  expense. 
NOT  a  portiihle  house,  hut  a  per- 
manent,   substantial,  conifortable 
and  attractive  home. 

We  furnish  all  lumber,  trim,  fin- 
ish, doors,  windows,  paint,  stain, 
nails,  hardware,  plaster  or  Interior 
wall  board.  Each  piece  Is  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  our 
plans.  Follow  them  and  you  can  t 
go  wrong.  Your  own  ideas  carried 
out.  if  preferred.  Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  It  shows  what 
otliers  have  done.  Remember,  no 
experience  necessary.  Just  "fol- 
low   our   plans"    with    a  hammer. 

""  kEADYBuiLT  HOUSE  COMPANY 

984  Broadway  Portland,  Ore. 


Ask  your 

HORSE ! 


about  Mica  Axle 
Grease,    If  he 
could  talk,  he  would 
tell  you  that  it  makes 
the    load    pull    a  lot 
easier. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

would  be  a  good  axle  grease  even  though  it  contained  no 
mica.     But  the  ground  mica  makes  it  still  better.  It 
fills  up  the  microscopic  pores  or  crevices  on  the 
surface  of  spindles  and  resists  friction  and  heat. 
It  will  pay  you  to  use  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Dealers  Everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CAUFORNIA) 
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THE  "BIG  IDEA"  IN  POULTRY 
RAISING. 

(Continaed  from  Pase  One.) 
with  surface  irrigation  pipe  and  three 
years  ago  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
weeds. 

Mr.  Wattenberg  a  year  ago  had 
seven  cows,  but  was  so  pleased  with 
poultry  results  that  he  sold  the  cows, 
only  to  find  that  he  had  to  have  cows 
if  he  was  going  to  get  along,  and 
bought  four  again. 

He  also  owns  six  acres  in  another 
piece,  on  which  he  raised  the  wheat 
shown  in  illustration.  Enough  of 
this  is  fed  to  give  the  fowls  some 
straw  with  heads  all  the  time.  They 
get  every  kernel  in  it,  too.  This 
wheat  was  cut  in  June  and  will  last 
until  winter.  After  it  was  cut 
Egyptian   corn   was   planted  on  the 


same  land  and  will  gfive  a  lot  more 
feed. 

The  grain  is  fed  in  this  litter  so 
the  hens  will  have  to  scratch  for  it, 
and  enough  is  put  in  so  that  they 
will  always  have  grain  when  they 
want  it.  Wheat  is  fed  once  a  day 
and  corn  once.  It  would  not  do  to 
feed  all  corn,  because  the  hens  would 
get  too  fat.  Likewise  it  would  not 
do  to  give  them  all  they  wanted,  for 
then  they  would  not  eat  wheat  at  all, 
but  corn  as  half  of  their  feed  is  ex- 
cellent, and  most  everybody  does,  or 
can,  raise  it,  which  saves  money  lost 
in  raising  it  to  sell  or  buying  it  to 
feed.  This  corn  is  also  best  fed  in 
the  head  to  make  the  fowls  work  for 
it.  which  saves  the  cost  of  threshing. 
That  and  the  raising  of  wheat  in  the 
straw  are  two  other  ways  that  the 
poultryman  has  a  big  advantage  in 


Tulare  county  and  would  have  an 
equal  advantage  in  any  similar  situa- 
tion. It  would  not  pay  for  the  small 
man  to  raise  wheat  to  thresh  for  the 
sake  of  his  fowls,  but  it  is  excellent 
when  land  permits  to  raise  wheat  in 
the  straw  for  both  the  grain  and  the 
straw. 

Mr.  Wattenberg  received  during 
the  month  of  July  $42  for  eggs  from 
the  125  laying  hens.  The  three  milk- 
ing cows  brought  in  $31.50  for  butter 
fat.  The  hens  at  the  first  of  August 
were  laying  on  an  average  65  eggs 
a  day. 

In  the  previous  year  a  definite  ac- 
count of  income  and  expenditures  was 
made  and  it  was  found  that  the  hens 
had  netted  $1.12  cents  each,  not 
counting  skim  milk,  alfalfa  pasture 
or  labor,  but  counting  full  market 
price  for  everything  else. 


Mr.  Wattenberg  has  the  best 
record  of  anybody  in  the  Tulare  as- 
sociation for  the  quality  of  the  eggs, 

which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  lets 
them  lay  only  in  the  laying  house 
and  gathers  the  eggs  twice  a  day,  so 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  an  egg 
to  go  bad. 

Some  beef  scraps,  middlings  and 
similar  material  is  fed  as  a  stimulant 
at  moulting  time,  but  outside  of  that 
and  shell  about  the  only  thing  in  the 
way  of  feed  bought  for  them  is  the 
wheat.  For  the  year  round  on  the 
ten  acres  and"  with  the  help  of  the 
other  six  the  income  from  fowls  and 
cows  amounts  to  nearly  $1,200. 

Probably  first  to  combine  dairying 
and  poultry  production  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  was  W.  C.  Carpenter, 
about  four  miles  north  of  town.  He 
has  forty  acres,  irrigated  from  the 


COUNT  ON  ATTENDING 
THE  1914 


California  State  Fair 

At  Sacramento,  Sept.  12  to  19,  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAR  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 


A  Few  of  the  Features  Include 

Harness  Racing  for  $30,000  in  purses.  Second  Annual  Califor- 
nia State  Fair  Round-Up  with  thrilling  3Vild  West  Show.  Free 
Attractions,  afternoon  and  evening,  costing  $25,000.  Competitive 
Displays  for  $25,000  worth  of  premiums.  Band  Contests  for  $3,- 
000  in  prizes.  Locomotive  Head-On  Collision.  Elaborate  Fire- 
works Display  nightly.  Live  Stock  Show,  exhibiting  the  pick  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Farms.  Horse  Show,  including  special  Saddle 
Horse  events.  Automobile  Show,  the  largest  exhibit  of  cars  in 
the  "West.  Dairy  Products  Show,  with  Butter  Making  Contests. 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  unexcelled  anywhere.  Farm 
Im]5lement  Show  with  interesting  demonstrations.  Wonderful 
displays  of  California's  Resources  and  the  Products  of  the  Farm, 
Factory  and  Home,  and  other  Attractions  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  making  in  all  a  Big  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 


Special  Rates  on  All  Railroads, Trolleys  and  Steamboats 

For  Further  Particulars  Apply  to 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President  SACRAMENTO  C.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary 
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ditch  and  from  a  pumping  plant  when 
the  canal  has  no  more  water.  The 
place  is  only  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, so  there  is  lots  of  work,  which 
Mr.  Carpenter  does  alone,  with  the 
help  of  a  son,  who  is  of  high  school 
age.  There  are  kept  17  head  of  dairy 
cows  and  500  White  Leghorn  chick- 
ens. None  of  the  chickens  are 
hatched  on  the  place,  day-old  chick- 
ens or  pullets  being  purchased. 

From  September,  1913,  to  the 
middle  of  July,  1914,  not  a  bit  of  feed 
was  purchased,  everything  in  the  way 
of  feed  being  grown  on  the  place. 
This  was  due  to  having  an  abundance 
of  Egyptian  corn  that  made  many  of 
the  hens  too  fat,  and  about  100  were 
lost  last  winter  as  a  result,  so  after 
this  they  are  always  going  to  have 
plenty  of  wheat  and  not  enough 
Egyptian  corn  to  cause  trouble. 
Wheat  in  the  straw  is  grown  here  for 
feed  and  scratch.  Also  they  have 
plenty  alfalfa  pasture.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difference  in  the  way  of  feed- 
ing skim  milk,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  propositions  possible. 

The  ordinary  dairyman  who  uses 
his  milk  for  fowls  puts  it  in  a  barrel, 
where  it  is  sour  immediately,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  said  barrel.  The 
curd  rises  to  the  top  and  is  fed,  the 
whey  runs  off  and  is  wasted.  Mean- 
while the  flies  breed  in  swarms  and 
an  odor  rises  to  the  skies  and  per- 
meates the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
as  all  who  know  the  skim  milk  barrel 
on  the  average  dairy  know.  From 
the  standpoint  of  chicken  feeding, 
however,  nothing  is  to  be  said  against 
the  plan. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  cleans  out 
his  barrel,  or  tub  in  this  case,  holding 
about  ten  gallons,  and  clabbers  the 
milk  with  a  rennet  tablet.  Only  one 
tablet,  dissolved  in  water,  does  the 
business,  which  is  less  than  is  pre- 
scribed in  cheese  making.  It  is  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  separating,  while 
the  milk  has  its  animal  heat,  and 
needs  not  be  heated,  though  it  may 
have  to  be  heated  in  winter.  This 
hardens  up  far  more  of  the  milk  than 
would  be  secured  with  ordinary  sour- 
ing, and  saves  much  of  the  food  that 
would  be  lost  in  the  whey.  The  hens 
arc  ravenous  for  the  material.  The 
morning's  milk  goes  to  the  hogs  and 
the  calves  have  to  be  fed,  so  the  fowls 
get  only  a  portion  of  the  milk  from 
as  many  of  the  17  cows  as  happen  to 
be  milking.  What  they  get  and  the 
insects  they  pick  up  supplies  all  the 
animal  food  they  need. 

This  rennet  method  of  curdling  the 
milk  can  be  hi^^'.ily  recommended  in 
comparison  with  the  swill  barrel 
method  and  is  no  extra  work  at  all. 
Even  the  whey  is  not  entirely  wasted, 
but  is  poured  on  the  straw  in  the 
hen  yard  and  the  straw  absorbs  it 
and  is  much  liked  by  the  hens. 

The  roosting  houses  are  on  runners 
and  are  moved  around  on  clean  land 
and  the  inside  painted  with  crude  oil 
to  keep  down  vermin.  The  laying 
houses  are  simply  roofed  and  without 
walls.  The  laying  boxes  are  on 
frames  shoulder  high  and  are  com- 
posed of  kerosene  cans  laid  side  by 
side.  They  are  about  as  easily  kept 
clean  as  anything  could  be  and  the 
Oft-of-doors  laying  houses,  litter,  etc., 
beats  the  open-front  houses  all  hol- 
low when  it  comes  to  sanitation,  free- 
dom from  dust,  labor  and  so  on. 

In  March  the  egg  check  from  the 
500  hens  was  $106;  in  April,  $109.55; 
May,  $156.72;  June,  $131.83;  July,  re- 
turns were  not  in  at  time  of  visit. 
The  cream  check  for  several  months 
was:  September,  $162.75;  October, 
$125;  Novcii!>cr,  $132;  December, 
$120.45;  J  11  .i.iry,  $101.75;  February, 
$92.90;  March,  $85.60,  and  so  on.  Not 
so  bad,  when  no  outside  help  was  re- 
quired and  the  place  was  being  im- 
proved, also  a  bunch  of  pigs  kept. 

Naturally,  all  eggs  are  not  going  to 
be  extras  or  selects.  The  statement 
for  April,  picked  haphazard  from  the 
rest,  is  an  indication  of  quality  from 
a  plant  like  this.  It  might  be  better 
from  a  professional  egg  plant,  but  is 
immeasurably  better  than  from  the 
ordinary  farm,  as  was  the  rule  be- 
fore the  success  of  the  Tulare  Poul- 


try Association  made  methods  im- 
prove. There  were  133  dozen  selects 
at  18  cents,  493  dozen  No.  Is  at  16 
cents,  25  dozen  No.  2s  at  15  cents,  20 
dozen  No.  3s  at  13  cents  and  1  dozen 
cracks.  Eggs  over  a  dozen  are  not 
given  above.  Selects  are  simply  very 
large  eggs  of  perfect  quality;  firsts 
are  perfect  in  quality  and  standard 
size;  seconds  are  slightly  inferior  in 
size,  shape  or  otherwise;  so  only  the 
thirds  and  cracks  can  be  called  infe- 
rior eggs.  The  hens  are  all  White 
Leghorns,  so  no  browns  were  re- 
ported. 

Details  could  be  given  indefinitely 
about  marketing,  feed,  care  and  oth- 
erwise; but,  taking  for  granted  what 
can  naturally  be  surmised,  the  big 
features  of  poultry  production  as  it 
exists  around  Tulare  to-day,  is  grow- 
ing to  be  around  Visalia,  and  could 
be  any  place  in  irrigated  California, 
is  that  the  combination  of  plenty 
skim,  milk  and  alfalfa,  together  with 
good  prices  from  good  marketing,  is 
making  the  industry  shoot  ahead 
amazingly  on  the  average  farm  where 
cows  are  kept.  It  is  not  going  ahead 
on  the  specialized  poultry  farm,  for 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  Tu- 
lare's Poultryman's  Association  but 
what  simply  keeps  poultry  on  the 
side,  or  as  one  or  two  or  more  farm 
industries;  and,  furthermore,  there  is 
no.  tendency  toward  exclusive  poultry 
farming.  It  is  simply  a  proposition 
for  the  dairyman  or  general  farmer, 
provided  he  keeps  a  few  cows. 

It  has  proved  a  substantial  success. 
^^'ithout  vouching  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures,  it  seems  to  be  believed 
that  eggs  can  be  produced  from  a 
feed  standpoint  under  these  condi- 
tions for  8  cents  a  dozen  the  j'ear 
round,  while  it  will  cost  the  exclusive 
poultryman  15  cents  for  feed  to  pro- 
duce a  dozen  eggs.  In  Tulare  coun- 
ty it  has  been  a  good  marketing 
agency  that  has  developed  the  whole 
thing,  but  that  is  another  story  en- 
tirely. A  few  side  lights  on  that  will 
be  given  later. 


POULTRY  SHO'W  DATES. 

Following  are  the  dates  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  poultry  shows  of 
California  and  neighboring  States 
scheduled  for  the  coming  season. 
Others  will  be  added  to  the  list  when 
a  definite  time  for  them  is  fixed,  and 
those  dropped  when  dates  have 
passed. 

Sacramento  —  State  Fair  Poultry 
Show,  September  12-19,  1914.  E.  F. 
Mitchell,  superintendent;  J.  L.  Mc- 
Cartliy,  secretary,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

San  Jose,  Cal.— October  7-10,  1914. 
W.  S.  Russell,  judge.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Poultrj-  Association,  Charles 
R.  Harked,  secretary. 

Riverside,  Cal. — Riverside  County 
Fair  Poultry  Show,  October  13-17, 
1914.    E.  I.  Hammond,  secretary. 

Stockton,  Cal.— October  28-31,  1914. 
W.  H.  Mackay,  secretary. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — November  2-7, 
1914.  C.  A.  Wilkins,  secretary,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. — November  11  to 
14,  inclusive;  E.  J.  Harran,  secretary, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Redwood,  Cal. — November  12-15, 
1914 — San  Mateo  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Fred  West,  secretary,  box 
701.  Rurlingame,  Cal. 

Willows,  Cal.  —  November  18-21, 
1914.    Otto  F.  Suchard,  secretary. 

Oakland,  Cal. — November  24-29, 
1914.  Charles  G.  Hinds,  secretary, 
535  Forty-second  street. 

Pasadena,  Cal, — December  1-5,  1914. 
M.  D.  Cartwright,  secretary,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Modesto — December  2-5,  1914.  A. 
D.  Roberts,  secretary. 

San  Francisco — December  8  to  13, 
inclusive.  W.  H.  Ingram,  secretary. 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 

Coalinga,  Cal.  —  December  10-12, 
1914.  Second  annual  show.  Charles 
Miller,  secretary. 

Portersville,  Cal. — December  15-17, 
1914.  E.  D.  Fawcett,  secretary;  N.  E. 
Luce,  judge. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — .Arizona  State  Show, 
December  23-26,  1914. 

Idaho— The  State  Poultry  and  Pet 


Stock  .'\ssociation  will  hold  its  next 
show  during  the  week  of  January  4 
to  9,  1915.  W.  M.  Coates  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  will  place  the  awards. 
L.  L.  Long,  secretary. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — January  6-12, 
1915.  Henrj'  H.  Mumford,  secretary. 
Prospect  avenue.  South  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Kansas  City  Poultry  Show — Janu- 
ary 11-15,  1915.  E.  L.  Noyes,  secre- 
tary, Manhattan  building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


HATCHING  BANTAMS 

In  order  to  keep  Bantams  down  to 
standard  weight  they  should  not  be 
got  out  before  June.  Indeed,  June, 
July  and  August  are  the  best  months 
in  all  the  year,  and  preferably  July 
and  August  for  hatching.  A  clutch 
hatched  as  late  «s  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember will  hold  the  Cochin  Bantam 
down  to  less  than  one  pound.  I  own 
a  pen  hatched  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember last  that  weigh  8  to  12  ounces. 
They  are  little  beauties,  but  under 
standard  weights.  The  females  are 
laying,  too. 


The  hustling  hen  is  the  persistent 
layer. 


Lice=Trap  Roost=Bar 

A  mechanical  means  of  riddinf^  poultry  of  Mitea 
and  Lice  and  all  other  Termin.  Powders  and 
liquids  unnecessary.  Guaranteed  to  ^et  all  the 
Tcrmin  oflf  the  i»oultry.  Write  for  circular,  or 
send  50c  for  SC-inch  3ampl«.  prepaid  by  parcel 
post. 

WOODAM.  MFG.  CO.  (Hewk  No.  J-l> 
Davenportt  Iowa,  V.  S.  A. 


Df  i  rV  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTEI 

IiI./IIjK  Cutter's   Blackleg   Plllt.  Low- 

L^J^n  wU.    priced,  fresh,  reliable:  prererrp<l  by 
Wcsiem    stockmen,     because  thtjf 
m  protect  where   other  vaceinei  fall. 

■  m  ^  m    »     Write  for  bookh-t  and  t.-stlinr»nl.i!s. 

■  m  V      lO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-do»e  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  i.50 

Diieounts:    250  doses.  10  p.  c t. ;  r)00  dosos,  20  p.  ri 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  stront;. 

Every  packaKO  dated,  unused  pills  ex(  liam;t-ablo  ! 
^resh  after  dat«  on  packaRe.  Do  not  use  old  vaccine  (o  < 
[)r  any  other),  as  It  atforda  less  protection  than  fn 

Insist  on   Cutter**.     If  unobtainable,   order  din 
Send  cherk  or  >L  O..  we  pay  charges  and  ship  prompti , 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,   Berkeley.  California. 


Auk  Your  Dealer  tor 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Youn(t  Pi(!S 
and  Hogs.  Chertpest  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  <ioesn't  carry  it.  addrefw 

v.i,  noKAno  OIL.  works 

140  California  St.  San  FrancUco 


refineny 


RED 

cnowN 

%Q  best  ^asolm€» 
•iK©  Standard  Oil 
Company  can  make 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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Epistles  of  an  Automobile  to  Its  Maker 

 —By  Thomas  Howard— Epistle  III  


1 —  Remember  this,  that  the  enemy- 
hath  reproached  me,  Oh  Factory, 
and  the  foolish  have  blasphemed 
thy  name. 

2 —  So  forget  not  the  voice  of  thine 
adversaries  when  thou  sendeth  in 
mine  repair  bills.  - 

3 —  For  did  not  John  Spark-Jones, 
even  after  we  traveled  on  the 
level  road  which  continueth  from 
the  grade  of  San  Juan, 

4 —  Forget  mine  emergency  brake 
was  still  set,  so  he  burned  out 
mine  brake  lining. 

5 —  And  I  say  unto  thee,  he  consid- 
ereth  not  thine  commandment, 
which  saith  mine  radiator  shall 
carry  water  for  mine  engine. 

6 —  So  it  smoketh  and  it  smelleth 
more  than  the  bacon  which  the 
cook  putteth  in  the  fry  pan  and 
forgetteth  in  its  cooking. 

7 —  And  it  laboreth  in  the  over  fever- 
ish endeavor.  So  its  pistons  and 
its  valves  become  gummed  in  the 
carbonization. 

8 —  Then  Maude  crieth  unto  the  man, 
even  unto  John  Spark-Jones,  who 
was  made  one  with  her  through 
legal  wedlock: 

9 —  "Stop  the  thing  so  I  may  get  out, 
for  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  it  is 
afire  in  its  inwards." 

to — Then,  oh  my  Factorv,  did  they 
alight  and  the  man  raiseth  mine 
hood  to  look  at  the  carburetor. 

1 —  And  the  smoke  rolleth  out. 

2 —  So  she  shrieketh:  "Put  it  down 
and  get  a  bucket  of  water  quickly, 

3 —  Lest  we  lose  our  investment." 

14 —  Doth  not  thine  anger  smoke 
against  these  sheep  of  lunacy? 

15 —  For  he  runneth  to  a  neighboring 
farm  and  bringeth  water,  which 
he  throweth  on  mine  engine. 

6 —  And  the  farmer  bringeth  another, 
which  he  throweth  at  mine 
brakes. 

7 —  See  they  not  the  signs  I  dislike 
cold  water  on  mine  overheated 
cylinders? 

.8 — Or  I  perish  from  the  chill  which 
freezes  mine  marrow,  so  I  creak 
and  I  crack  in  the  contraction  of 
mine  parts. 
.9— Thus  I  cool  as  they  three  discuss 
mine  poor  manufacture. 

10 —  And  the  he — Spark — tellcth  the 
farmer  the  feed  hath  bothered  the 
carburetor  the  livelonq:  day. 

1 — So  it  needeth  adjustment,  which 
he  preceedeth  to  adjust. 

12 —  And  the  She-Spark  explaineth  the 
infamy  of  an  instruction  book 
which  faileth  to  instruct. 

13 —  Arise,  oh  my  Factory,  plead  my 
cause,  for  he  trieth  to  crank  me, 
and  I  am  froze  stiff  so  I  cannot 
turn  over. 

14—  And  the  farmer  offereth  to  drive 
them  unto  the  nearest  garage,  so 
the  country  mechanic  may  disrupt 
my  bowels 

5 —  In  search  of  mine  malady. 

6 —  Then  the  woman  saith  in  her 
heart:  "Better  it  be  he  go  with  the 
farmer,  lest  he  make  calamity, 
catastrophe, 

"And  our  investment  be  an  utter 
ruin,"  for  she  liked  not  the  method 
of  her  husband's  explanation. 

8 —  So  she  bade  them  go  quickly. 

9 —  Lift  not  your  heads  on  high,  ye 
amateurs  of  autodom,  neither 
curse  the  manufacturers,  nor  the 
car,  for  thine  own  faults. 

0—  For  what  saith  the  country  me- 
chanic which  the  farmer  and  mine 
owner  fetcheth  from  the  nearest 
garage, 

1 —  After  John  Spark-Jones  hath  ex- 
plained the  fault  of  the  thing  lay 
in  the  carburetor: 
-"If  thou  hadst  put  water  in  thine 
radiator  and  unloosed  thine  emer- 

  gency  brake,  these  troubles  would 

rnot  have  troubled  thee." 
3 — And    rejoice,    Oh     Factory,  in 
thine  vengeance,  for  he  addeth: 
"Return  with  thine  purse  filled 
with  shekels  in  a  week  and  I  will 
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give  thee  thine  car  again." 
-Then  Maude  Spark-Jones  berateth 
John  Spark-Jones  as  a  fool,  and 
the  farmer  smileth. 


RESTORING  THE  GRAIN  YIELD 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

has  been  found  to  be  a  more  eco- 
nomical practice  to  disk  the  stubble, 
the  mulch  thus  formed  being  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent.  Where 
the  rainfall  is  very  low  some  form  of 
cultivation  must  be  given  at  this  time 
to  save  the  water  which  still  remains 
in  the  soil  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

If  the  plowing  has  been  properly 
done  in  the  summer  or  fall,  a  good 
mellow  seed  bed  may  be  prepared 
with  a  disk,  after  which  the  seed 
should  be  planted  with  a  drill.  Drill 
seeding  is  preferable  to  broadcasting, 
inasmuch  as  the  seed  is  more  evenly 
distributed  and  may  be  placed  at  a 
uniform  depth  in  contact  with  moist 
soil.  This  not  only  hastens  germina- 
tion, but  will  give  all  the  plants  an 
equal  chance  for  development. 

When  we  remember  that  under 
field  conditions  one  acre  inch  of  rain- 
fall is  only  sufficient  to  produce  two 
and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  we  can 
readily  understand  that  when  the  an- 
nual precipitation  is  less  than  fifteen 
inches  a  good  crop  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  every  year.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  an  occasional 
year  of  fallow  must  be  resorted  to, 
though  the  frequency  with  which  it 
should  appear  has  not  been  definite- 
ly determined.  In  all  probability  this 
will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  local 
conditions.  A  good  rule  to  follow, 
however,  is  that  where  the  normal 
annual  precipitation  is  less  than 
twelve  inches,  the  year  of  cropping 
and  the  year  of  fallow  should  alter- 
nate. When  the  annual  precipitation 
is  over  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  fal- 
lowing every  third  or  fourth  year 
may  be  sufficient. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  summer 
fallow  the  same  procedure  should  be 
followed,  as  when  preparing  for  a 
crop.  If  the  fallow  is  to  be  most  ef- 
fective a  good  mulch  should  be  con- 
stantly maintained  and  the  land  kept 
free  from  weeds,  as  they  utilize  a 
large  amount  of  the  moisture  for 
their  growth.  During  the  summer 
season  the  field  should  be  disked  or 
gone  over  with  a  weeder  at  least  once 
every  four  or  six  weeks,  as  the  rate 
of  evaporation  at  that  time  is  much 
greater  than  during  the  cooler  part 
of  the  year. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
success  of  dry  farming  depends 
largely  upon  relentless  cultivation. 
The  lower  the  annual  rainfall  the 
greater  will  be  the  necessity  for 
cultivation,  in  order  to  maintain 
profitable  yields  or  to  prevent  crop 
failure. 

By  constantly  observing  the  prin- 
ciples of  moisture  conservation  and 
by  practicing  deep  and  thorough  till- 
age, even  the  older  grain  farms  of 
the  State  may  be  restored  to  their 
original  productivity.  In  many  in- 
stances it  may  require  two  or  three 
seasons  to  thoroughly  subdue  the 
plowsole  and  to  restore  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  persistent  effort  is 
sure  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  one- 
crop  system  is  not  the  best  farm 
practice,  but  the  limited  number  of 
crops  adapted  to  dry  farming  on  an 
extensive  scale  renders  an  adequate 
system  of  rotation  under  such  con- 
ditions extremely  difficult.  Inasmuch 
as  the  cereals,  especially  wheat  and 
barley,  are  the  most  efficient  dry- 
farm  crops  that  we  have,  they  will 
without  question  always  continue  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State,  whether  grown 
singly  or  in  rotation. 

In  the  maintenance  of  good  yields 


there  is  in  reality  no  secret.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  apply,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  the  principles  of  mois- 
ture conservation  and  to  practice 
deep  and  thorough  cultivation  in  or- 
der to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
deep  fertile  soil  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided. 

(Note — The  great  possibilities  for 
improving  grain  productio  i  in  Cali- 
fornia by  changing  methods  to  a 
reasonable  extent  and  not  in  any 
revolutionary  fashion  induced  "Or- 
chard and  Farm"  to  secure  the  above 
article  from  Prof.  Madson,  who  has 
been  engaged  with  others  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Agronomv  of  tlie  University 
of  California  in  investigating  cereals 
for  a  number  of  years.  Results  on 
the  University  Farm  and  elsewhere, 
giving  vast  increases  in  yield  over 
normal  production,  show  that  the 
above  is  not  merely  theory,  but  am- 
ply demonstrated  in  practice.  When 
you  come  down  to  it,  the  funda- 
mentals of  renewed  fertilitv  of  grain 
land  are  in  large  part  the  breaking 
up  of  the  plow  sole,  good  deep  cul- 
tivation and  ctiltivation  to  conserve 
moisture.  Whatever  improves  the 
texture  of  the  soil  by  conserving 
humus,  also  conserves  moisture  and 
is  of  value  otherwise.  Moisture,  good 
cultivation,  good  soil  conditions  arc 
essentials  with  any  crop  and  the  basis 
for  success. — Editor.) 


A  bulletin  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (No.  100)  re- 
cently issued,  entitled  "Walnut 
Aphides  in  California,"  gives  full  direc- 
tions regarding  the  control  of  this 
serious  pest.  Recent  work  has  shown 
that  winter  spraying  works  out  very 
well  and  is  most  advisable  where  the 
aphis  is  bad,  but  if  the  insects  are  bad 
in  summer  a  combination  of  2  per 
cent  distillate  oil  emulsion  and  strong 
commercial  tobacco  extract  (1  to 
1,500)  is  recommended.  The  winter 
spraying  is  directed  against  the  eggs 
and  summer  spraying  against  the  in- 
sect itself. 


The  Thick  Sheet 

"Wear-Ever" 

ALUMINUM  FRY  -  PAN 

19  excellent  because  it  stores  up 
Buch  a  large  amount  of  heat 
that  it  sears  the  meat  immedi- 
ately, cooks  thoroughly  and 
quickJy. 

••Wear  -  Ever"  utensils  nre 
stamped  from  thick,  hard,  sheet 
aluminum,  without  joint,  seam 
or  solder  --  cannot  chip  or  scale 
--are  pure  and  safe. 
Replace  ntensils  tbat  wear  oat 
with  utensiU  that  "Wear-Ever" 
Send  for  Fry  Pan  Recipes  (free) 
WANTED:  Men  to  demonstrate 
and  sell  "Wear-Ever"  Specialties. 
Only  those  who  can  furnish  security 
will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utenell  Co. 

Dept. 63.  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Send  me,  prepaid,  sample  l-quart  "Wear- 
Ever"  stpwpan,  for  which  I  enclose  20c  m 
stamps—money  to  be  refunded,  if  I'm  not 
satisfied. 

Name  

Address 


PATITMT'CS  SECtlBED    OR  FEE 
/»  t  alin  M.  ij  BETURNED.    Send  sketch 
for  free  search  of   Patent  OftMce  RecoKis 
HOW  TO  OBT.VIN  A  PATENT  and  )\U.VT  TO 
INVENT     witl.    List    of    Inventions    Wj^tert  _aiid 
Prizes   offered   for   inventions,  sent 
free       PATENTS  ADVERTISED. 
WANTE3D — NEW  IDEAS 

Send  for  our  list  of  Patent  Buyers, 


W.inted  and 

FREE 


VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  836F, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 

Books,  Advice, 

Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 
Watson  E,   Coleman.   Patent  Lawj-er,  Wash,.  D,  O. 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send    Sketch    or    Model  for 

FREE  SEARCH 
Searches    and  |^ 


ZEROLENE 

Keep$  ihe 
Motor     /  ^ 


♦ 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Xo.  5S04 — Girls'  DrcNM.  "VVitlioiit  lin- 
ing. Having  siiort  two-piece  slpeves  in 
one  with  body  and  lengthened  by  one- 
piece  cuff  sleeves.  High  or  round  neck 
and  attached  skirt  having  four  gores 
with  front  and  back  gores  in  one  with 
body,  and  circuler  flounce  side  gores. 
Closing  to  left  of  center  front  under 
plait.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  S  requires  3%  yards  36-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price.  1.5  cents. 

Ko.  12047 — Transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 

Xo.  5801 — Missen'  Srml-Fittlns  Com- 
tuine.  Ba.<!que  having  sleeveless  lin- 
ing. High,  round  or  square  neck  and 
attached  two-piece  skirt  with  high 
waistline  and  closing  at  center  front. 
Long,  one-piece  outer  sleeves  in  one 
with  body  and  perforated  for  short 
sleeves.  Attached  straight  side-plaited 
tunic  with  front  in  either  two  styles. 
Width  around  lower  edge  of  skirt 
about  1%  yards.  Sizes.  14,  16,  18  and 
20  .vears.  As  illustrated,  size  16  re- 
quiies  3%   yards  54-inch  white  mate- 


cufts,  perforated  for  short  sleeves  with 
turn-back  cuffs.  (Order  by  normal 
measurements).  Size.s,  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size  36  re- 
quires 4  yards  2i-inch  materlaL  Price, 
15  cents. 

Jio.  ."iOOl — LadieH'  and  MlHHes'  Gym- 
naHiuni  Suit.  Blouse  with  high  neck 
perforated  for  open  neck  with  sailor 
collar  and  adjustable  shield.  Long 
one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for  short 
sleeves.  Bloomers  plaited  at  top  and 
clo.<;ing  on  left  side.  Sizes,  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years  and  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  bust.  Size  36  requires  5H  yards  44- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

Xo.  571."S — MIsscm'  Ruttslan  Tunic  Con- 
tame.  Without  lining.  liaving  long 
one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for  short 
sleeves..  Adjustable  shield,  high  waist 
line  and  attached  two-piece  skirt,  with 
lower  front  edge  straight  or  rounded. 
May  be  made  with  or  without  one- 
piece  circular  ti'nic  slightly  gathered 
at    top    and    lower    edge    straight  or 


rial.  1%  yards  54-inch  dark  material 
foi-  two  skirt  gores  and  revers,  and 
19i  yards  e.xtra  wide  material  for  sash. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  440(1 — Boys'  Pajama".  Sizes  4,  6, 
S,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires 37s  yards  36-lnch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  5610 — Girls'  Coat.  Back,  sleeve 
and  front  yoke  in  one  piece.  Perforat- 
ed for  short  sleeves.  Square  collar 
perforated  for  round  collar  and  at- 
tached to  two-piece  skirt.  Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires  3% 
yards  36-inch  material,  3  yards  44- 
inch  material  or  2\\  yards  54-inch  ma- 
terial: either  with  %  yard  36-lnch  con- 
tra.stiiig  material.    Price,  15c. 

Nti.  lu.'fl — Maternity  Waist.  Without 
lini)ig.  Having  high  neck  with  stand- 
ing collar,  or  open  neck  with  round 
collar.     Full-length   sleeves  with  plain 

.VddresM  all  pattern  orders  to  House 
Hearst  Ditfliling,  Sim  ■•"rnnclNcfS  Cnl. 


scallopfd.  Waist  and  skirt  closing  in 
front  and  tunic  at  center  back.  Width 
around  lower  edge  of  skirt  about  1% 
yards.  Sizes  14,  16.  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  4'^  yards  44-inch  or 
5%  yards  36-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

No.   .'iKlO  —  Child's    One-Piece  Dres". 

Without  lining.  Having  long  shoul- 
ders and  long  one-piece  sleeves,  with 
or  without  turn-back  cuffs.  Perforated 
for  .short  sleeves.  High  neck  perforat- 
ed for  square  neck.  Sizes,  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
6  years.  Size  4  requires  2 '4  yards  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4340 — Ladies'  HouHe  Apron.  In 
princess  style.  Having  full-length 
one-piece  sleeves.  Closing  to  the  left 
of  center  front.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size  36  re- 
quires 4%  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents, 
hold   ncpartment,  "Orchard  and  Farm," 


A  BLOSSOM  FOOD. 

Take  si.K  or  eight  summer  squash 
blossoms, remove jll  the  green; one  egg 
well  beaten,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  flour.  Dip  the  blos- 
sonivS  in  this  mixture  and  fry  in  butter. 
Tlii<  dish  is  really  \cry  good. — MRS. 
A.  ROSS.  Ripnn,  C:J. 


PEACH  SALAD. 

Peel  large  ripe  peaches,  cut  in 
halves  and  remove  pits.  Fill  the 
cavities  with  a  mixture  of  broken  wal- 
nut meats,  pieces  of  pear  and  a  bit 
of  celery  or  minced  parsley.  Place 
on  ice  until  chilled  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream.— MRS.  C.  R.  FIELD, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cooking  is  so  important! 


SAtrr&RV  WARMtHO  flLMKTC. 


More  and 
hotter  water! 

•Majestic  water  heating  front  la  fitted  with 
eight  hollow  pins  that  extend  right  Into  the 
fire;  giving  greatest  water-heating  surface  of 
any  range  made;  hmitg  more  water  much 
quicker  and  hotter  tbuu  ordinary  water  front. 


G  

Majestic 

Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron 


Good  cooking  helps  the  health 
and  happiness  of  your  family. 
Siirely  you  should  have  a  range  that 
will  enable  you  to  do  your  test  cooking. 
"Mal(>stlc"  makes  good  cooking  easy.  It  is 
not  Just  "so  much  metal  put  together  to  bold 
fire":  each  part  la  Bcientlflcally  built  to  do  IH 
work  justricht.  Marie  of  malleable  and  char- 
coal Iron,  metals  that  resist  ru.>ft  and  wear 
three  times  as  loDg  as  ordinary  range  metals. 
All  Joints  cold-riveted  (no  putty  used)  — « 
Majestic  Ftays  tight— holds  the  heat  in,  main- 
taining uniform  baking  heat  with  least  fuel. 
The  Majestic  proviies  perfect  baking  quali- 
ties, plus  fuel-saving  and  work-lessening 
features  that  you  cannot  get  in  ordinary 
ranges.  The  little  extra  it  costs  is  more  than 
repaid  by  the  years  longer  wear  that  It  gives. 
The  health  and  happiness  of  your  whole  fam- 
ily Is  effected  by  the  range  you  buy.  Investi- 
gate tborouchly.  There-  Is  a  Majestic  dealer 
in  every  county  of  40Ktatcs;  If  youdon  t  know 
the  one  near  you,  ask  us,  and  get  "Range 
Comparison  "exiilainingMajesticrangeslully, 
Majettic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  206  St.  Loau,Mo. 


CONTROL   OF  MOSQUITOES. 

Mosquito  trouble  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  removing  all  small 
water-holding  vessels  from  the  prem- 
ises, screening  the  larger  receptacles, 
draining  all  pools  that  can  be  drained, 
pouring  a  little  low-grade  kerosene 
on  those  that  can  not  be  drained,  and 
planting  young  fish  in  the  streams. 
These  plans  are  recommended  by  A. 
L.  Lovett  of  the  entomological  de- 
partment, Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  further  states  that  mos- 
quito attacks  may  be  repelled  to  some 
extent  by  liquid  repellants  and  by 
smudges. 

Repellant  liquids  recommended  are 
spirits  of  camphor,  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
oil  of  peppermint  etc.  They  are  ap- 
plied by  putting  a  few  drops  on  a 
bath-towel  and  rubbing  the  towel  on 
the  face  or  suspending  it  above  the 
pillow.  A  good  combined  repellant 
is  made  of  essential  oil  of  orange,  30 
grains  camphorated  alcohol,  30  grains 
oil  of  cedar,  15  grains,  or  of  equal 
parts  of  castor  oil,  oil  of  lavender 
and  alcohol. 

Inside  smudges  are  produced  by 
burning  either  camphor  or  pyrethrum 
powder.  Burning  a  ball  of  camphor 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  over  a  small 
lamp  makes  an  effective  smudge. 
Pyrethrum  is  first  made  into  a  ball 
b}'  moistening  it  in  water  and  mould- 
ing into  cones  as  large  as  chocolate 
drops,  and  then  placed  in  shallow 
dishes  and  burned  by  lighting  at  the 
apex.  One  cone  gives  smoke  enough 
for  the  average  size  room. 

Remedies  for  bites  are  as  follows: 
Rub  moistened  toilet  soap  ovei;  the 
wounds,  or  apply  either  ammonia  or 
alcohol  to  the  punctures. 

APPLE  GRAHAM  PUDDING. 

Place  a  layer  of  graham  crackers 
in  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  pudding 
pan,  then  add  a  layer  of  pared,  cored 
and  chopped  sour  apples,  then  more 
crackers  and  more  apples  until  the 
pan  is  two-thirds  full.  Beat  one  egg 
light,  add  one  pint  of  milk,  turn  over 
the  apples  and  crackers  and  bake  un- 
til puffy  and  brown. — MRS.  C.  R. 
FIELD,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


EVERYWHERE 


Delivered 

Tea  6l 

Coffee  at  Wholesale  Price: 

60c  Tea  45c  40c  CofJee  33c 
50c Tea  35c  35c  Coffee  29c 
40c  Tea  30c       30c  Co  ff  ee  25c 

A  nu  Flavor  W hole  or  Ground 

2  lbs.  Rex  Tea  60c  quality  for  85c 

3  lbs.  Rex  Coffee  40c  quality  for  98c 

"Money  Back"  Guarantee 

SEND  ORDCR— .MAKE  BIG  SAVING 

OWENS  SALES  COMPANY 

636  Phelan  Building  Su  FruOK 

GOOD  FROM  GUM-CHEWING 

In  traveling  recently  I  got  a  hr 
cinder  deeply  imbedded  in  tlx 
of  my  eye.    I  tried  to  remove 
tissue  paper,  handkercliief  an<! 
Iruslvvortliy  methods,  but  all  i 
A  young  girl  across  the  car  k 
a  stick  of  gum  to  chew  until  u  ii 
become  soft  and  smooth.    Then  si 
took  the  gum,  first  moistening  h' 
fingers  to  prevent  its  sticking,  ai 
twisted   one   end   into  a   point  an, 
placed   it   on    the   offending  cinJ 
which  immediately  came  out.  "m 
method   is  perfectly  safe.    The  I 
bcinc;  moist  tlic  gum  cannot  sticM 
injure  it,  but  It  v.'ii!  quickly  co9 
and  hold  any  foreign  matter. — Ml 
HARRY  BAILEY,  Hood  River,  d 


CANDLES  ON  CAKE. 

Most  mothers  honor  each  birth 
anniversary  with  a  cake,  but  man] 
not  use  the  candles  for  dccorat 
because  of  difficulty  in  making 
stand.    Try  this  plan: 

\\'ith  a  hot  hatpin  bore  holes  in^ 
bases  of  the  candles  and  insert  w' 
en  toothpicks.  Leave  the  tooth 
long  enough  to  hold  the  candles 
ly  erect  when  they  are  pushed 
the  cake.  The  pleasure  the  little 
take  in  their  birthday  cake  more 
compensates  for  any  extra  effor 
quired  in  its  achievement. — 
HUGH  STOKFS,  Santa  Cruz. 
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The  Household  Exchange 


Apparently  the  matter  of  selecting 
meat  is  one  that  is  not  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  or  few  people  know 
well  how  to  pick  out  the  best  cuts,  or 
what  kind  of  meat  is  best  for  the 
pointers  on  this  subject  were  few, 
and  most  of  those  related  to  cooking, 
not  selecting  meat.  By  the  same 
token  these  suggestions  will  evidently 
prove  far  more  valuable  than  sugges- 
tions regarding  matters  better  under- 
Stood.  For  the  five  leading  sugges- 
tions given  herewith  we  are  sending 
either  a  spring  balance  or  a  food 
chopper  and  to  authors  of  the  others 
some  article  which  will  be  of  value 
around  the  house.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  but  with  good  cooks  like 
those  whose  names  appear  this  issue, 
both  balances  and  food  choppers  are 
likel}''  to  be  owned  already. 

General  household  topics  for  sug- 
-  --.tions  are  almost  exhausted,  so  it 
iScems  to  us,  though  we  have  several 
Iniore  in  mind  and  suggestions  thcm- 
'sclves  arc  unlimited,  and  we  would 

c  to  hear  from  anybody  who  thinks 
some  topic  as  yet  untouched.  For 

c  October  issue  wc  believe  that  the 

neral  subject  of  made  overs  in  the 

ly  of  clothes  would  be  a  good  one. 

(inomy  is  very  desirable  if  not  car- 

I  li  too  far,  and  frequently  at  small 
;!  xpense  made  overs  or  alterations  can 
l)e  used  with  excellent  results  in  ap- 

arance.  For  suggestions  the  usual 
irds  will  be  given. 

W  e  have  on  hand,  by  the  way,  a 
luiniber  of  hints  on  uses  of  fruits 
which  may  not  be  used  until  the  next 
kcason,  also  cjuite  a  few  kitchen  con- 
kcniences,  household  remedies  and 
I'lier  suggestions  which  were  crowd- 
out  of  previous  issues,  but  which 

ill  be  used  from  time  to  time. 

When  sending  in  suggestions  the 
'illowing  rules  must  be  observed: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more 
;han  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side 
bf  the  paper  only,  and  sign  name  and 
addres  safter  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a 
Tionth  may  be  sent  by  one  person, 
and  only  one  award  will  be  given  to ' 
one  individual  in  a  single  month. 
Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  sug- 
gestion. The  suggestion  itself  is 
5nough. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to 
Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

,  We  wish  to  particularly  emphasize 
ihe  importance  of  keeping  the  sug- 
fe;estions  within  the  limit  named  for 
ength. 

I  he  suggestions  for  this  month 
How: 

Selecting  Meat. 

Veal   is   generally    preferred  with 
^clicate  whiteness,  but  is  more  juicy 
^.nd  well  flavored  when  deeper  color. 
Butchers  bleed  calves  profusely,  pro- 
lucing  white  meat;  this  deprives  meat 
if   much    nourishment    and  flavor, 
'loosing  veal,   notice   loin.    If  the 
cidney  which  is  found  on  under  side 
)f  one    end    of   loin    be  deeply  en- 
reloped    in    white,    firm-looking  fat, 
;be  meat  is  good -and  has  been  re- 
;ei>tly  killed.     The  kidney  changes 
iirst,  then  the  surrounding  suet  be- 
omes  soft  and  the  meat  soft  and 
ilabby.  _  Fresh    porV  has    thin  rind. 
Meat    is    smootli    and    cool.  When 
itale,  looks  flabby,  feels  clammy.  If 
you  perceive  many  enlarged  glands 
pr  kernels  in  the  fat,  you  may  know 
t  is  not  wholesome.     Bacon  should 
WBt  thin   rind.     Fat,  firm,  reddish 
^^Bkr.    Lean  adheres  to  bone  without 
HMow    streak.     Ham,    well  cured, 
"ivhen  stuck  with  knife,  nothing  ad- 
res  to  knife.— MRS.  ALFRED  L. 
^lATY,  Ccdarvillc,  Cal. 
ISelccting  and  Cooking  a  Roast  of 
Beef. 

Prime  meat  is  firm,  dark  red  color, 
i  too  lean,  and  under  pressure  the 
ninb  sinks  into  the  meat.  The  oven 
"St  be  hot,  so  the  m-^at  will  brown 


quickly  to  retain  the  juices.  Wash, 
place  the  meat  in  the  roasting  pan, 
add  about  two  cups  of  hot  water. 
Turn  the  meat  until  all  parts  are 
seared.  When  the  beef  has  been 
cooking  fifteen  minutes,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Baste  the  roast  fre- 
quently until  it  is  done  to  suit  the 
taste.  Do  not  pierce  with  a  fork  in 
turning,  as  that  lets  out  the  juices. 
When  done,  remove  from  the  pan, 
add  thickening  to  contents  of  pan,  and 
you  will  have  an  appetizing  brown 
gravy.— MRS.  J.  L.  SEVERS,  Oleta, 
Cal. 

Left  Overs. 

I  have  found  that  on  a  farm  where 
help  is  employed,  the  small  "left 
overs"  of  meat,  if  not  taken  care  of, 
become  a  source  of  great  waste,  and 
I  have  contrived  a  number  of  ways 
of  taking  care  of  them,  a  few  of 
which  are:  Make  a  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough  without  shortening,  roll 
V2  inch  thick,  spread  with  chopped 
left  over  meats,  well  seasoned  and 
moistened  with  cream  or  beef  stock, 
roll  and  steam  one-half  hour.  Or 
take  left  over  macaroni,  rice,  mashed 
potatoes  or  all  three  and  put  in  bake 
pan  with  alternate  layers  of  chopped 
meat  and  bake  until  a  nice  brown. 
Scraps  may  be  kept  until  enough  have 
accumulated  for  these  dishes  by  put- 
ting them  in  economy  jars  and 
steaming  two  to  three  hours,  after 
which  they  will  keep  any  length  of 
time.— MRS.  F.  E.  SCHROEDER, 
Allan,  Cal. 

Braised  Tongue. 

Prepare  beef  tongue  in  usual  man- 
ner, remove  gullet,  salt,  let  cool  in 
broth,  then  remove  skin.  Turn  thick 
part  tongue  inward,  hold  firmly,  lap 
top  around,  drive  skewer  through 
both,  take  strip  muslin  width  of 
tongue,  bind  firmly  and  sew,  set  aside 
Brown  in  pan  two  heaping  table- 
spoons butter  and  add  one  carrot,  two 
medium-sized  onions,  one  medium- 
sized  potato,  one  turnip  (all  sliced), 
one  bay  leaf,  stalk  celery  (or  salt), 
sprig  parsley.  Stir  over  brisk  fire  till 
glossy,  but  not  scorched,  add  one 
quart  of  beef  stock  or  broth  from 
tongue.  Put  tongue  with  vegetables, 
cover  and  bake  two  liours.  Turn  oc- 
casionally, stir  up  vegetables.  Re- 
move cloth  and  place  in  tin  to  brown. 
While  browning,  rub  vegetables  and 
broth  through  sieve;  return  to  fire. 
Blend  two  tablespoons  flour  with  one 
cup  tomato  juice,  add  pinch  salt,  pep- 
per, a  dessert  spoon  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Stir  these  in  broth,  boil  up 
sharply,  pour  over  tongue  and  serve. 
—MRS.  L.  D.  SMITH,  Washoe,  Nev. 
Scotch  Broth. 

Take  three  pounds  mutton.  Take 
out  the  bones  and  fat  and  cut  meat 
into  small  i)ieccs.  Put  the  meat  into 
three  quarts  of  cold  water  with  % 
teacupful  each  of  pearl  barley, 
chopped  onion,  turnip,  carrot  and 
celery.  Add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Tic  the  bones  in  a  piece  of  white 
cloth,  put  in  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, bring  the  stew  to  a  quick  boil, 
skim  it,  then  allow  it  to  simmer 
slowly  for  three  hours.  Thicken  with 
flour  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  ])arsley. — MRS.  E.  L. 
PERRY,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

Smothered  Liver  and  Bacon. 

I"ry  si.x  or  eight  thin  slices  of  bacon 
until  brown  and  remove  from  pan. 
Slice  a  pound  of  liver  and  dredge  with 
flour.  Place  slices  in  the  hot  bacon 
grease  and  fry  brown  on  one  side, 
then  turn  over  and  lay  the  slices  of 
bacon  and  two  onions  cut  in  thin 
slices  on  top  of  liver.  Cook  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  a  pint  of  hot  water 
and  simmer,  tightly  covered,  for 
fifteen  minutes.— M RS.  C.  R.  FTItLD, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Spiced  Beef. 

Take  2.5  cents'  worth  of  neck  or 
shoulder  beef  and  a  ;i5-cent  shank 
soup  bone.  Wash  clean  and  put  on 
to  boil  with  cold  water  and  a  handful 


36-Piece  Set  of  Dishes 
With  Orchard  and  Farm 

By  special  arrangements  for  a  limited  time, 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM  will  give  all  its  subscribers 
an  opportunity  to  secure  this  exceptionally  fine  36-piece 
dinner  set  of  Kokus  Sterling  china  dishes.  The  set  was 
selected  out  of  hundreds  of  samples  submitted,  the  first 
consideration  being  for  quality  and  then  for  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  pattern.  It  is  only  by  buying  in  carload 
lots  that  we  have  been  able  to  buy  them  cheap  enough 
to  offer  them  to  you  free  of  cost.  A  suitable  set  for 
home  use  or  for  gift.  Every  housewife  will  be  proud 
to  display  these  dishes  on  her  table. 

Orchard  and  Farm's  Dinner  Set 


This  Set  Is  Composed  of 


six  full  sized  dinner  plates,  six  full  sized  soup  plates,  7?4;  six  full 

sized  cups,  six  full  sized  saucers,  six  full  sized  dessert  dishes,  one  cream 
pitcher,  one  11%  meat  platter,  one  oblong  vegetable  dish,  one  9J4  salad 
dish,  one  sugar  and  cover. 

The  above  illustration  does  not  do  justice  to  the  dishes.  It  is  only 
published  to  give  those  interested  an  idea  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
the  set. 

OUR  OFFER 

No.  1 — This  ."ifi-piece  Dinner  Set  will  bo  sliipped  absolutely  free,  all  ex- 
press C'liargcs  prepaid,  to  any  address,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  upon  receipts  of  $S.OO  in  subscriptions  at 
our  regular  rate  of  50  cents  per  year,  or  3  years  for  $1.00. 

No.  2 — Another  way  of  securing  this  set  all  express  charges  prepaid  to 
any  address  within  a  radius  of  one  thousand  miles  of  San  Francisco, 
is  by  sending  $1.00  for  a  three-year  subscription,  to  be  sent  to  a 
friend  or  neighbor,  $1.00  for  a  three-year  subscription  to  be  mailed 
to  yourself  (new  or  renewal),  and  $2.7.5  additional,  making  a  total 
of  $1.75,  to  help  defray  expense  of  set,  expressage,  etc. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Hearst  Building  San  Francisco 
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of  salt.  Cook  until  the  bones  can  be 
easily  removed,  then  pour  the  liquid 
into  another  vessel  and  when  the 
meat  is  cold  put  through  a  meat 
chopper;  then  skim  all  the  fat  of  the 
liquid  and  save  for  frying  and  cook- 
ing purposes.  Add  the  jellied  liquid 
to  the  beef,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  cloves,  and  simmer  a  few  mo- 
ments and  set  away  to  cool.  This  is 
fine  for  lunches,  very  appetizing  and 
very  economical  and  helps  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living. — MRS.  F. 
SWANSON,  Fallon,  Cal. 

To  Keep  Meat  Fresh. 

Rub  equal  parts  of  melted  butter 
and  vinegar  over  fresh  meat  and  it 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  sev- 
eral days  and  the  flavor  will  be 
greatly  improved. — MRS.  J.  L. 
BEVERS,  Oleta,  Cal. 

Delicious  Round  Steak. 

Cut  round  steak  in  two  or  four 
inch  squares,  cut  thin  pieces  of  bacon 
in  narrow  strips  and  lay  three  or  four 
Strips  on  each  piece  of  steak.  Roll 
up  and  tie  with  thread  or  fasten  with 
toothpicks.  Put  in  a  kettle  with  a 
little  water,  season  with  salt  and  pc])- 

FRUIT  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  2). 

occupied  by  human  inhabitants,  trees 
and  vines  look  fresh  and  young  as  if 
faithfully  attended.  The  cabins  them- 
selves have  the  ruin  only  of  neglect, 
not  of  vandalism  and  look  more  pic- 
turesque than  dilapidated,  as  any 
house  near  town  would  soon  look. 

When  it  comes  to  soil  to  be  select- 
ed for  fruit  there  are  several  types, 
derived  from  granites,  slates,  lava  and 
so  on.  It  is  of  varying  degrees  of 
richness  and  value,  but  except  in  the 
hollows  or  where  sedimentary,  it  is 
rarely  as  rich  as  valley  soil.  .\s  a  rule 
the  fruit  grower  or  general  farmer 
should  get  a  soil  with  some  claj-  in 
it — the  more  the  better  as  a  general 
rule.  A  good  granite  soil  with  fair 
amounts  of  clay  is  a  first-class  fruit 
soil  whether  on  ridges,  slopes  Wr 
hollows.  Some  clay  ought  alwaj's  be 
looked  for  in  foothill  soils.  On  satis- 
factory soil  wherever  located,  pro- 
vided the  exposure  is  right  for  fruit 
and  moisture  is  available,  fruit  does 
excellently. 

In  little  hollows  and  on  side  hills 
also  when  irrigation  is  practiced  old 
t)rchards  may  be  kept  in  grass,  par- 
ticularly red  clover  and  rye  grass, 
which  flourish  up  to  the  brightest  ex- 
pectations. Almost  every  level  or- 
chard around  Placerville  is  in  clover 
and  rye,  and  the  trees,  instead  of  be- 
ing handicapped,  look  fine  in  everj' 
sense  of  the  word — fine  to  the  lover 
of  beauty  and  to  the  practical  fruit 
grower.  Clov^er  and  ryegrass  may  be 
grown  in  hillside  orchards  also  if  suf- 
ficient irrigation  is  practiced.  It  is 
generally  considered  best  to  practice 
clean  cultivation  on  young  orchards 
and  to  have  grass  only  on  full  bearing 
trees. 

It  is  a  horticultural  rule  that  a 
wooded  country  is  a  fruit  country, 
and  a  rule  that  mountain  fruit  is  fruit 
of  quality.  California  fruit  has  large- 
ly been  grown  in  the  valleys,  but  the 
Sierra  foothills  are  proving  their 
adaptability  in  producing  heavy  and 
uniform  crops  of  fine  quality  fruit  and 
the  last  few  years  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  revive  an  activity  rivaling 
that  of  the  gold  days,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  substantial  sort. 


per  and  a  little  bay  leaf.  Do  not  have 
steak  cut  too  thick.— MRS.  A.  JO- 
SEPH, Quiney,  Cal. 

Jellied  Meat. 
Take  four  or  five  pigs'  feet  and  five 
or  si.x  pounds  of  the  neck  or  other 
cheap  cut  of  beef.    Put  the  meat  in 
separate  kettles,  adding  two  or  three 


To  prevent  cloudy  spectacles,  rub 
both  lenses  with  soap,  rub  off  with 
chamois  and  polish  with  tissue  paper 
and  they  will  never  steam. 

To  remove  shine  from  cloth,  use  a 
little  turpentine  on  a  wool  cloth  and 
rub  all  over  thoroughly. — MRS.  R.  C. 
O'NEIL,  Wells,  Nev. 


sliced  onions  to  the  pigs'  feet.  Cover 
with  water,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per antl  cook  until  so  tender  that  the 
meat  slips  easily  from  the  bones.  Add 
water  as  needed  to  keep  meat  cov- 
ered while  cooking.  When  done,  cool, 
remove  fat  and  slired  meat  in  small 
pieces.    Save  the  beef  broth  for  soup 


stock.  Heat  the  pigs'  feet  broth  to 
boiling  point  and  strain  to  remove  all 
small  bones.  Add  all  the  meat,  stir 
well  and  put  in  molds  to  cool  for 
slicing.  This  is  almost  as  good  as 
jellied  chicken  and  much  less  expen- 
sive.—MRS.  C.  R.  FIELD,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


Before  putting  on  the  baby's  new 
shoes  be  sure  to  go  over  the  soles 
first  with  sand  paper  and  j-ou  will 
save  it  many  a  dangerous  fall. — MRS. 
JOIIX  liRUNGES,  Point  Arena,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  NEWEST  GIFT 
TO  ITS  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

TAMBO 

The  Clown  Doll 


FREE 


TAMBO,  the  Clown  Doll 

is  about  IT  iiu  he.>;  hiph  and  is  the  best  playmate  any 
child  could  desiri-.  You  can  t  help  but  laugh  when  you 
see  Its  cute,  funny  face.  Tanibo  is  beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  many  colors  on  good  (luality  cloth,  all  ready 
for  cutting  out  and  stuffing.  When  stuffed,  the  limbs 
ale  movable,  irermitting  the  doll  to  be  placed  in  any 
kind  of  position.  It  is  much  preferable  to  a  china  or 
wax  doll,  being  practically  indestructible.  They  can't 
be  broken,  no  matter  how  throwjj  about.  Tambo  Is 
dressed  in  fancy  eostume  and  you  are  not  put  to  the 
trouble  of  making  clothes. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS: 

Children — ask  your  father  or  mother  help  you  get 
Tambo,  the  clown  doll.  They  can  simply  renew  or  ex- 
tend the  family  subscription  for  one  year  at  50c,  and 
Tambo.  the  clown  doll  will  he  sent  as  your  premium. 
Later,  when  you  see  how  cute  Tambo  is,  you  may  want 
to  get  some  more  for  a  birthday  present  to  give  some 
of  vour  friends.  This  you  can  do  by  getting  some  sub- 
scriptions.   The  work  is  not  hard. 

MOTHERS: 

There  isn't  anything  you  could  possibly  give  your 
I  liildren  that  would  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  or  do 
them  and  you  the  same  amount  of  good  as  Tambo,  the 
clown  doll.  If  vour  own  child  is  now  too  old  to  care 
for  a  doll,  make  happy  some  other  girl  or  boy  by  a 
|)resent  of  Tambo.  If  your  child  wants  the  doll  and  Is 
old  enough  to  do  the  small  amount  of  work  necessary, 
please  encourage  and  help  it.  This  doll  alone  retails 
for  35  lents,  and  is  well  worth  the  money.  Order  now 
while  voii  have  the  mailer  before  you. 


Made  Especially  for  Boys  and  Girls 
of  Orchard  and  Farm's  Family 

The  laugh  of  a  child!  What  happiness 
there  is  in  the  lifting  tone!  What  cheer 
it  brings  to  the  household!   The  laugh 
of  a  happy  child — it  turns  the  gray  days 
to  one  of  sunshine  and  gladness  and  the 
joy  of  living.    And  what  will  make  a 
child  happier,  what  will  bring  the  dear 
little  crinkles  to  the  corners  of  the  cherry 
lips    more    quickly    than    the  funny 
face    of    a    clown    do'l!     Don't  you 
remember    when    you    sat    with  the 
little   one   on   the   seats   of   the  great 
circus  tent  and  watched  the  funny,  rol- 
licking clowns  as  they  jumped  here  and 
there  about  the  ring?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, too,  how  that  little  one  who  ac- 
companied  you,   laughed   and  crooned 
and    clapped    the    tiny    hands    in  the 
wonderful  enjoyment  of  it  all?  There 
is  nothing  funnier,  nothing  more  enjoy- 
able to  a  child  than  the  sight  of  a  funny, 
painted  clown,  with  his  queer  dress  and 
his  big,  droll  eyes.   And  so  knowing  this, 
ORCHARD  AND   FARM  gave  forth  orders  to  its 
expert  designers  that  they  must  produce  the  funniest 
clown  in  the  world.    The  designers  have  done  it.  One 
look  at  TAMBO — that  is  his  name,  you  know — and 
the  children  cannot  help  laughing.    There  are  no  tears 
when  TAMBO  is  around — unless  he  should  happen  to 
be  lost,  for  Tambo  is  funny.    Thei-e  is  an  air  of  happi- 
ness about  him,  a  supreme  manner  which  tells  you 
that  he  knows  he  can  bring  the  laughter — and  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  life.    And  Tambo  has  his  own 
mission  in  life.    The  days  may  be  stormy  and  dark, 
they   may   be   cold   and   dreary,   but   where  Tambo 
is,    there    is    happiness.      Should    the    months  be 
those   of  winter,   they  will  turn  to   summer  again, 
for  Tambo  will  bring  back   the   days  of  the  great 
spreading  canvas  tents,  and  the  sideshows  with  their 
banners 'flapping  in  the  summer  wind,  the  great  plat- 
form, where  the  man  with  the  red  vest  taps  loudly 
with  his  cane  and  shouts:  "Step  closer!  Step  closer — 
everybody — and  see  the  snake  with  the  gold  tooth!" 
There  is  no  need  for  the  tents  and  the  platform  and 
the  great  lot  with  its  lemonade  stands,  when  your 
child  possesses  a  TAMBO  CLOWN  DOLL.    He  is  a 
circus  all  in  himself.    He  never  loses  his  temper.  He 
never  loses  his  smile.    He  never  loses  his  funny  out- 
look on  life.    He  is  Tambo  the  merry,  day  in  and  day 
out.    Day   after   day  the   designers   for  ORCHARD 
AND   FARM   worked  and  studied  that  they  might 
produce  the  funniest,  the  happiest  little  doll  in  the 
world — and  they  have  succeeded.    Queer,  indeed,  is  the 
child  who  will  not  laueh  at  "Tambo." 


How  to  Get  Tambo,  the  Clown  Doll 

Send  us  a  new  subsrrii)tion  for  ORCHARn  &  FARM, 
which  is  only  50c  per  year,  and  Tambo  will  be  sent  free 
of  all  cost  to  you  by  return  parcel  post.  If  vou  cannot 
get  a  new  subscriber  for  ORCHARD  &•  FARM,  just  get 
your  papa  or  mamma  to  extend  your  own  family  sub- 
scription for  another  year  at  50c.  Send  us  this  sub- 
scription, and  by  return  mail  we  will  send  you  Tambo. 

(  Coupon  )•«  . — — ^  


ORCHARD  &  F.VRM 
Hearst  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Enclosed  please  find   50c.    Please  mall   to  address 
below  ORCHARD  &  FARM  for  one  year  and  Tambo, 
the  clown  doll,  as  per  your  offer  above. 


Xame. 


Town  ,  tate. 


I  Name  of  i>arty  to  whom  Tambo  should  be  sent.) 
Return    this   couixin   with  order. 
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Best  in  the  West 
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No  better  dairy  farms  in  all  California, 
Alfalfa  and  dairying  on  Brentwood  Irrigated 
Farms  bring  large  and  certain  returns. 


Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  are 
located  east  of  Mt.  Diablo  in 
Eastern  Contra  Costa  County  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
The  Santa  Fe  is  about  five  miles 
distant.  Water  transportation 
about  four  miles  from  the  east 
Kne  of  the  property. 


Within  60  miles  are  the  million 
people  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
district — a  market  for  everything 
you  will  raise,  including  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  vi^ell  as  dairy, 
poulty  and  pork  products. 

A  complete  irrigation  system  of 
the  highest  and  best  type  of 
construction. 


Practically  every  known  Cali- 
fornia product  can  be  grown 
here. 

Prices,  $300  an  acre  including 
water  right.  Write  for  illustrat- 
ed pamphlet. 


I 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

A.  Burness,  Resident  Agent,  Brentwood,  Calif. 


EXPERT  SERVICE 


Is  given  to  subscribers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  in  the 
Department  of  ANSWERS  TO  FARM  PROBLEMS. 

Subscribers  will  often  find  a  single  answer  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price. 

Each  question,  whether  it  be  on  livestock,  fruit  jjrowing,  soil  l^andling,  mechanical  questions  or  household  problems  is  given  careful 
expert  attention  and  the  meat  of  the  question  is  boiled  down  and  printed  for  all  our  readers.  No  more  valuable  source  of  information  exists 
for  California  farmers  than  this  Expert  Service  Department  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Use  this  service  in  your  daily  work  and  if  you  have  questions  to  ask  put  them  up  to  us. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


How  to  make 

"""""^  Chickens  make 


Pi-of2ts 


The  Sperry  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  has 
been  compiled  by  men  who  know  the  essentials  of  a 
perfectly  balanced  chicken  feed.  It  tells  what  ingredi- 
ents a  feed  must  contain  to  make  chickens  lay. 

You  know  that  chickens  to  be  healthy  and  strong 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  feed,  composed  of  the 
right  food  elements.  An  excess  of  any  one  kind  of 
feed  means  a  lack  of  some  other  important  element 
the  chicken  needs  for  egg  production.  Consequently 
there  is  a  more  or  less  degree  of  starvation,  even 
though  your  hens  seem  to  be  getting  enough  to  eat. 

SURELAY 

BALANCED   EGG  FOOD 

is  composed  of  the  very  elements  that  the  egg  Egg  "  "Makes  Hens  Happy"  is  full  of  vital 
is  composed  of.  Every  sack  of  Surelay  shows  valuable,  profit-bringing  facts.  Send  for  it  to- 
just  what  its  food  content  is.  "What's  on  the  day — just  sign  your  name  to  the  coupon  at- 
Sack  is  in  the  Sack  and  that's  what's  in  the  tached  and  mail  it. 


Book 
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IT'S 
FREE! 


List  of  Contents  in  the  Sperry  Book  "Makes  Hens  Happy 


The  Business  of  Poultry  Raising. 

How  California  Chickens  Supply- 
More  Than  Three  Times  Their 
Value  in  Eggfs. 

Why  the  Pacific  Coast  Does  Not 
Produce     More     Chickens  and 

The    Most    Ideal    climate  for 
Raising:  Chickens  at  a  Profit. 
Little  Capital  Required. 

A     Perfectly  Balanced 
Ration    for  Chickens. 
How  It   Is  Made. 


A  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Aver- 
age Egg. 

Some  Vital  Points  for  Feeding 
Chickens. 

Complete  Definitions  Given  for 
Each  Element  Contained  in  a 
Perfectly  Balanced  Chicken 
Ration. 

Conditions  Necessary  for  Hatching. 
What  Well  Bred  Chickens  Will  Do. 
Exercise  for  Chickens. 

The  Necessity  for  Dry  and  Healthy 
Surroundings. 


How  You  Can  Teil  When  Hens  Are 

Happy. 
Sanitation  a  Big  Factor. 
Formulas  to  Make  Lice  Powder. 
The  Value  of  Fresh   Water  and 

Green  Feed. 
Indication   of   Health   or  Disease. 
Vital    Facts    for    Feeding  Little 

Chickens. 


Hints  on 
Market. 


Fattening  Poultry  for 


Valuable  Table  Showing  the  Food 
Value  of  All  Kinds  of  Vegetable 
Food  Products. 


out  corner,  detach  and  mail  to  Stock  and  Food  Dept.  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
Makes  Hens  Happy  "  and  FREE  COUPONS  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  profit  sharing  plan 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


What*s  on  the  sack  is  in  the  sack 
and  that's   what's  in  the  egg*' 


Ills  is  Be^^r 

ati^Ctaeap^Jttian  you  can miK^pirsel 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  individual  to  mix  together  different  kinds  of  chicken 
feed  materials  and  get  a  perfectly  balanced  feed.    And  even  if  you  did  mix  it  properly  it 
w^ould  cost  you  more  than  Surelay.    Most  of  the  ingredients  of  Surelay  can  only  be  secured 
from  the  by-products  of  the  Sperry  Flour  and  Cereal  Mills,  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
that's  one  reason  Surelay  is  low  priced  Quality  Feed.  Try 


SURELAY 

BALANCED   EGG  FOOD 
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and  see  what  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence it  will  make  in  the  egg  pro- 
duction of  your  hens.    In  the 
Sperry  laboratories  arc  scien- 
tists who  are  constantl.y  testing 
grain  feeds  and  other  products 
for  their  food  elements,  and 
experts  who  know  how  to 
mix   these  ingredients 
V  scientifically   into  a 

perfectly  blended 
V      and  balanced 


chicken  feed,  so  that  there  is 
Qover  a  question  as  to  the  exact 
food  content  in  every  handful  of 
Surelaj^ 

Look  at  the  analysis  shown  on 
every  sack  of  Surela}'.  That's 
what's  in  the  Sack,  and  scien- 
tists state  that's  what's  in  the 
egg.    Surela}'  is  Egg-food- 

In  every  sack  of  Surelay  you 
will  find  a  coupon.  The  more 
you  feed  Surelay  to  your  hens 
the  more  you  practice  econom}', 


for  Surelay  coupons  entitle  yon 
to  the  Surday  Profit 

Send  for  this  booklet, 
"MAKES  HENS  HAPPY." 

It  contains  some  very  valu- 
able ]K)Lntei"s  on  hou  to  raise 
(•hickens  azid  get  the  most  profit 
out  of  them.  It  tells  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  them.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  to-daj.  Address 
all  communieatkms  to  the  Stock 
and  Food  Department. 


Sperry  Flour  Ca&?^te 
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The  Results  of  Go-Operative  Buying 


There  is  a  Farmers'  Club,  incorpor- 
ated, at  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county, 
hat  is  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind 
1  California,  for  while  other  farmers' 
organizations  have  met  with  wonder- 
ful success  in  selling  the  goods  that 
farmers  produce,  this  organization  has 
met  with  even  greater  success  by  pur- 
chasing for  its  members  groceries, 
hardware  and  all  of  the  many  kinds 
of  goods  that  the  farmer  and  the 
farmer's  wife  need.  Various  Califor- 
nia growers'  associations  purchase 
fruit  packing  material,  poultry  feed 
and  such  things  for  their  members  at 
cost  price,  but  usually  this  is  an  inci- 
dent to  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
uce and  the  assortment  of  goods 
purchased  is  small.  The  Ukiah 
Farmers'  Club,  Inc.,  is  strictly  a  corn- 
mcrcial  organization,  and  the  main 
business  is  buying,  not  selling,  though 
selling  has  come  in  as  one  part  of 
its  activities,  as  buying  has  come  in 
as  part  of  the  work  of  many  Califor- 
nia marketing  organizations. 

To  tell  of  the  club,  its  history  and 
methods,  will  take  more  than  one 
issue  of  this  journal,  but  it  merits  the 
space,  for  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  just  what  is  being  done  at 
Ukiah  will  be  done  elsewhere  all  over 
California,  and  likewise,  when  a 
farmers'  organization  gets  to  work 
and  succeeds,  and  so  many  of  them 
have  so  much  trouble,  external  and 
internal,  in  getting  along  at  all,  there 
is  something  worth  telling. 

Ukiah  is  the  county  seat  of  Mendo- 
cino county.  It  is  located  on  the 
Russian  river,  100  miles  or  more  north 
of  San  Francisco,  in  the  center  of  the 
Coast  Range  mountains.  The  country 
has  been  long  farmed  with  farming 
of  a  more  diversified  sort  than  can  be 
found  over  most  of  California.  Some 
grain  is  raised,  but  just  about  enough 
for  local  demands,  and  some  stock  is 
kept  on  hills  and  in  the  valley.  It  is  a 
part  of  California  where  corn  is  a 
common  crop  and  a  good  one.  Hops 
are  raised  in  large  quantities,  also 
prunes,  Bartlctt  pears  and,  of  recent 
years,  wine  grapes.  In  fact,  these  four 
crops  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  th>;  district. 

The  First  Club. 
This  club,  in  a  different  form  than 
it  is  at  present,  was  started  only  with 
the  buying  idea  as  one  of  several 
features.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 
develop  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  community  as  a  kind  of  farmers' 
chamber  of  commerce,  also  to  get  the 
farmers  together,  socially  and  other- 
wise, and  to  promote  better  farming 
methods.  C.  A.  Bernard,  the  present 
manager,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  organization  and  has  been  secre- 
tary both  of  the  original  Ukiah 
Farmers'  Club  and  the  present  Ukiah 
Farmers'  Club,  Incorporated.  The 
first  was  simply  a  farmers'  club, 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1911;  the 
latter  is  a  business  corporation. 

Like  most  great  organizations,  it 
had  a  small  start,  commercially.  Re- 
tail prices  of  lots  of  goods  were 
higher  tlian  the  farmers  believed  they 
should  be,  and  when  a  member  wanted 
some  special  tool  or  lot  of  goods  that 
he  thought  he  could  get  cheaper 
through  the  club  than  at  a  store,  he 
brought  the  money  to  the  secretary, 


Mr.  Bernard,  who  sent  to  the  whole- 
saler for  it.  if  the  wholesaler  would 
sell.  The  buyer  then  paid  only  whole- 
sale price  i)lus  freiglit.  Mr.  Bernard 
was  teacliing  commercial  subjects  at 
the  high  school  at  the  time,  doing  this 
work  only  on  Saturdaj's  and  after- 
noons. Tliat  was  the  extent  of  the 
buying  business  until  the  farmers  in- 
corporated in  1912,  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  were  some  interesting  de- 
velopments. 

No  Money  in  Eggs. 

The  club,  as  a  public-spirited  organ- 
ization soon  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  egg  i)roducer.  The  situation  was 
interesting,  but  not  satisfactory.  Grain 
and  feed  could  be  obtained  Only  at 
the  town  mill,  and  could  be  paid  for 
only  in  casli,  not  in  trade.  Eggs- could 
be  sold  only  at  the  groceries,  which 
would  not  pay  in  cash,  but  only  in 
trade.  This  was  by  agreement  between 
mill  and  groceries — one  would  sell  no 
flour,  the  other  no  grain.  Likewise 
express  on  eggs  to  San  Francisco  was 
60  cents  a  case,  which  practically 
stopped  egg  selling  that  way.  The 
farmer  with  eggs  to  sell  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  had  to  pay  cash  for  the 
feed  his  fowls  consumed  and  with  the 
egs  from  his  fowls  he  could  get  no 
cash,  nothing  but  groceries.  He  was, 
indeed,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,  until  the  get-together  spirit  of 
the  club  got  into  action. 

The  members  witli  fowls  to  feed 
and  eggs  to  sell  got  together  and 
organized  a  more  or  less  informal 
poultrymcn's  association.  Individual 
freight  sliipments  were  out  of  the 
question  and  express  rates  on  eggs 
prohibitive,  so  all  shii)ped  their  eggs 
together  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Poultry- 
men's  Association  and  got  regular  egg 
prices,  less  freight.  That  killed  what- 
ever express  business  was  done  and 
finally  made  the  express  company 
reduce  its  rate  to  39  cents  a  crate, 
which  was  a  fair  price,  thus  removing 
the  main  object  for  shipping  in  union, 
and  permitted  poultrymen  to  keep 
their  eggs  separate  and  sell  direct  in 
San  Francisco  or  elsewhere. 

It  did  more,  it  so  cut  off  egg  sup- 
plies from  Ukiah  groceries  that  it 
made  them  pay  cash  for  eggs  and 
helped  the  farmer  that  way. 

The  members  of  the  Poultrymcn's 
Association  also  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  grain  and  feed.  They  figured 
up  that  if,  instead  of  each  man  buying 
a  few  sacks  of  wheat  or  bran  at  full 
retail  price,  they  would  put  their 
orders  together  to  make  fifteen  tons 
they  could  get  wholesale  prices  and 
carload  freight  rates.  They  had  two 
days  to  imload  the  cars  and  each 
member  ordering  could  come  down  in 
that  time  and  take  away  his  part  of 
the  order.  That  caused  the  feed  prob- 
lem to  melt  away  and  egg  producers, 
instead  of  getting  the  worst  of  it  com- 
ing and  going,  got  the  low  prices 
coming  and  high  prices  going,  all  of 
which  is  right  and  proper  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  One  trouble  was 
straightened  out. 

Wine  Grapes  on  Blind  Faith. 

Some  work  of  tlie  Ukiah  Farmers' 
Club  gave  a  happy  ending  to  a  critical 
situation  for  wine  grapes.  Ukiah  lies 
north  of  what  was  once  considered 
the  limit  of  successful  grape  culture  in 
the  coast  counties,  altiiough  a  few 
wine   grapes   were   rrown.  Several 


years  ago  one  of  the  big  wineries  to 
the  south  wanted  a  few  grapes  from 
Ukiah  and  contracted  for  the  output 
of  a  small  vineyard  at  excellent  prices. 
At  once  the  word  went  out  that  so- 
and-so  was  getting  lots  of  money  for 
his  grapes,  and  everybody  with  suit- 
able land  planted  grapes,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  were  going  to 
get  good  prices,  too. 

Then  all  the  acreage  started  to  bear 
at  once.  Tlie  company  with  the  con- 
tract had  all  the  grapes  wanted  and 
would  not  buy  more  at  any  price. 
Other  big  wineries  all  believed  that 
the  grapes  were  too  sour  to  make 
good  wine,  a  small  local  winery  could 
not  handle  the  product  and  the  grape 
growers  were  strictly  up  against  it. 

At  the  club  meetings,  where  all  the 
problems  were  discussed,  there  was  a 
tliought  of  starting  a  co-operative 
winery,  but  it  was  decided  that  this 
would  be  throwing  good  money  after 
bad,  as  nobody  knew  anything  about 
wine  manufacture,  there  was  no  sell- 
ing agency  nor  established  trade,  the 
wine  would  be  considered  different 
from  other  wine,  just  as  the  grapes 
were  considered  different,  and  the 
growers  would  Iiave  the  expense  of 
manufacture  without  being  able  to  sell 
what  they  made.  Possibly  they  would 
even  try  to  drink  it  themselves,  which 
would  be  bad  indeed. 

Although  the  wine  companies  _  did 
not  think  much  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  district,  officers  of  the  French- 
American  Winery  at  Healdsburg  were 
induced  to  come  up  and  investigate 
and  were  so  well  impressed  with  con- 
ditions that  they  erected  a  winery  and 
made  five-year  contracts  at  good 
prices.  Thus  another  industry  was 
turned  from  failure  to  success. 
The  Real  Start. 

This  work  was  done  by  the  old 
Ukiah  Farmers'  Club.  Besides  this 
kind  of  work  and  the  educational  and 
social  meetings,  those  members  who 
wanted  to  do  some  direct  buying  took 
their  money  to  Mr.  Bernard  as  secre- 
tary and  he  sent  to  the  wholesaler  for 
the  goods.  Meanwhile  the  trades 
people  in  town  were  objecting  to  this 
direct  buying  and  to  the  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  organizing  a 
buying  agency  and  got  pressure  to 
bear  to  make  the  secretary  either  quit 
his  club  work  or  quit  his  job  at  school. 
As  a  result,  in  the  summer  of  1912, 
instead  of  merely  keeping  on  in  the 
old  way,  the  members  of  the  club  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  buying  business 
systematically.  They  retained  the 
name  of  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club,  but  in- 
corporated the  new  organization,  and 
Mr.  Bernard  gave  up  his  school  work 
and  on  July  1.  1912,  entered  the  full 
employment  of  the  club  as  secretary 
and  manager. 

The  club  has  grown  in  these  two 
years  from  almost  nothing,  or  just 
the  simple  buving  told  of  above,  to 
do  a  business  of  $12,000  a  month,  plus 
a  big  lumber  business,  over  $12,000 
worth  of  goods  being  purchased  for 
members  and  others  in  August  1914, 
and  it  is  growing  so  fast  and  so  many 
new  features  are  being  added  contin- 
ually that  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
catching  up  with  the  growth. 

Tiie  biggest  feature  of  the  whole 
propositioii  is  that  the  club  has  start- 
ed without  capital  and  is  run  without 
capital.     Practically    all    business  is 


done  on  credit,  and  the  assets  of  the 
club,  above  liabilities,  are  much  less 
than  the  value  of  real  estate  and  per- 
manent equipment  owned.  The  club 
could  not  exist  in  its  present  form  if 
a  prompt  payment  method  of  doing 
business  with  all  its  members  were 
not  strictly  followed,  and  the  com- 
mon farm  way  of  letting  bills  drag  is 
so  expensive  that  club  prices  never 
could  be  made  if  it  were  not  that  the 
members  did  not  have  to  pay  prompt- 
ly for  everything  they  get. 

Capital  and  Organization. 

This  Ukiah  Farmers'  Ciub  is  strict- 
ly a  business  corporation,  organized 
as  such,  and  not  as  a  co-operative, 
non-profit  concern.  It  has  no  shares 
of  stock,  but  connection  is  obtained 
by  membership  fees  and  dues,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  original  club.  The 
membership  fee  was  set  at  $3,  and  in 
addition  members  paid  50  cents  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship. That  was  a  pretty  small  capi- 
tal to  work  up  a  business  such  as  is 
now  done.  There  was  also  once  an 
assessment  of  $10  per  member  for 
permanent  improvements,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  per  member 
now  is  $25  or  over,  plus  dues,  so  new 
members  are  required  to  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  of  that  amount.  Other- 
wise everything  has  been  done  on  a 
shotstring — that  is,  on  credit. 

There  was.  however,  this  support  to 
credit.  The  club  was  incorporated 
for  $25,000,  and  if  it  had  gone  to 
pieces  creditors  would  have  been  pro- 
tected to  that  amount,  even  if  there 
was  no  paid  up  capital. 

Business  can  only  be  done  without 
capital  through  the  practice  of  whole- 
sale liouse  of  giving  ,30  to  60  days  for 
the  payment  of  goods.  Goods  are  now 
bought  in  advance  of  orders,  but  the 
stock  is  continually  turned  over  and 
kept  on  the  move.  Members  buy  and 
pay  for  goods  before  the  30  or  60 
days  is  up,  no  capital  is  needed  and 
bed  rock  prices  are  possible. 

Members  are  expected  to  pay  cash, 
though  payment  within  ten  days  is 
considered  cash.  If  they  run  over  ten 
days,  2  per  cent  additional  is  charged. 
This  is  because  2  per  cent  discount  is 
given  by  dealers  for  prompt  payment, 
so  the  goods  actually  cost  2  per  cent 
less  to  the  club  if  payment  is  made  at 
once  than  if  it  waited  30  days  before 
paying  the  wholesaler.  Then  if  mem- 
bers permit  a  bill  to  run  30  days,  a 
penalty  of  6  per  cent  is  levied,  not  as 
a  means  of  making  money  for  the 
club,  but  as  a  method  of  making 
prompt  payments. 

The  organization  simply  could  not 
do  a  credit  business  without  being 
paid  promptly  itself,  and  when  farm- 
ers delay  paying  their  bills  they  sim- 
ply add  to  tile  cost  of  the  goods  they 
buy.  The  blame  the  retailer  gets  is 
blarae  frequently  the  farmer  himself 
deserves.  For  example,  the  2  per 
cent  discount  given  for  cash  by  the 
wholesaler  is  24  per  cent  per  year, 
which  is  pretty  heavy  interest,  and 
the  retailer  has  to  pass  it  up  to  his 
customer  or  lose  money. 

Occasionally  some  special  goods 
are  bought  on  longer  time,  such  as 
burlap  for  hop  bales,  and  in  this  case 
the  6  per  cent  penalty  is  not  used,  but 
for  ordinary  business  it  has  to  be. 
There  are  lessons  in  finance  there. 
(Continued  In  Next  Issue.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Live  Stock  Show  at  the  1914  California 


The  California  State  Fair  of  1914  is 
past  and  is  now  history.  \\'hcther  it 
has  been  a  success  financially  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  splendid  effort 
was  made  to  get  together  the  differ- 
ent resources  of  the  State,  where  they 
could  be  seen  by  the  thousands  at- 
tending the  fair  during  the  middle 
week  of  September. 

The  livestock  exhibit  this  year  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  numbers  that  we 
have  ever  seen  at  Sacramento.  There 
was  a  grand  total  of  1,644  entries  in 
all  classes — swine,  sheep,  goats,  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses,  jacks  and 
ponies.  In  many  of  the  entries  the 
number  of  specimens  were  larger  than 
the  above  figures  indicate,  many  of 
the  exhibitors  having  animals  along 
for  sale  purposes. 

A  great  improvement  over  other 
fairs  was  the  system  of  Judging  the 
livestock  exhibits  this  year.  .-Mmost 
every  branch  of  the  industry  had  a 
separate  judge  to  do  the  work  and  by 
Tuesday  evening  the  ribbons  Tiad  al- 
most ail  been  tied.  This  is  a  mark 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  fair 
management,  as  the  usual  custom  has 
been  that  many  livestock  men  did  not 
visit  the  fair  till  almost  the  last  day 
on  account  of  the  judging  being 
dragged  along  the  whole  week.  This 
relieves  the  anxiey  from  the  men  who 
are  exhibiting  and  gives  them  f"ur 
days  to  transact  any  business  that 
should  come  their  way. 

The  beef  men  are  entitled  to  a 
practical  judge,  all  credit  being  given 
to  university  professors,  nevertheless 
a  practical  Shorthorn  or  Hereford 
man  should  be  employed  to  tie  the 
ribbons  in  these  classes.  There  are 
hundreds  of  these  men  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  West  States  who  would 
do  this  work  for  almost  nothing.  If 
one  will  follow  the  greatest  livestock 
shows  in  this  country  and  ascertain 
who  is  doing  the  judging,  it  will  be 
found  that  only  men  who  have  made 
a  success  in  their  respective  lines  are 
doing  the  work.  No  man  can  judge 
all  classes  of  livestock  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  every  branch  in  the  live- 
stock industry  is  entitled  to  a  judge 


 By    W.  M. 

their  secretaries.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
-Agriculture  to  co-operate  with  these 
respective  breed  secretaries  and  put 
into  their  hands  the  superintendency 
of  the  breed  they  represent  to  handle 
during  the  State  Fair    This  secretary 


Carruthers  

Charles  Paine,  the  present  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Fair,  has  a  warm 
spot  in  his  heart  for  the  livestock 
man.  The  livestock  man  also  loves 
Charlie  Paine.  If  the  State  Board 
would  give  him  a  free  hand,  no  one 
is  better  equipped  to    buTId    up  the 


for  the  thousands  of  spectators  in 
tendance! 

The  exhibit  of  hogs  at  the  fair  t 
year  numbers  between  four  and  fi 
hundred,  but  the  same  old  buildin 
are  still  in  evidence.    This  is  one  of 
the  new  improvements  which  is  much 


Atlvanre  iif  Ibc  llulxtrinx  in  l.ivrstock  I*arade  I!)I4  California  Mali-  Fair. 


would  not  only  be  an  able  helper  to 
the  State  Fair  secretary,  but  during 
the  entire  year  his  strength  and  co- 
operation amongst  the  breeders  would 
help  to  enlarge  the  exhibit  of  this 
breed  at  the  fairs.  This  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the 
great  State  Fairs  which  are  held  an- 
nually in  the  Middle  West  States  of 
this  country. 

Our  University  Farm  at  Davis  has 
five  or  six  able  professors  working  in 
the  animal  husbandry  department  who 
should  be  used  for  livestock  superin- 
tendents at  the  State  Fair  and  by  con- 


Grand  Cbaiiipion  RambouUlet  KaM  "Yolo  chief."  Owned  by  Uullard  Bros. 


who  knows  the  specimens  of  the 
breed  that  are  best  required  to  fill  the 
eye  of  our  present  day  livestock  men. 
.  The  superintendent  of  the  different 
branches  of  livestock  should  be  made 
a  feature  of  the  State  Fair.  There 
are  now  many  associations  in  this 
State  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  breed  for  which  each 
association  is  formed.  .MI  these  as- 
sociations have  practical  breeders  for 


tinually  employing  the  same  men  in 
the  same  departments  the  annual 
show  could  be  doubled  in  livestock 
exhibits.  These  livestock  superin- 
tendents should  be  given  full  power 
to  reject  any  exhibit  which  tkey  con- 
sider not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
breed  they  represent. 

The    culling    process    should  be- 
handled  by  one  who  knows  how  to 
do  the  work. 


stock  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  than 
he  is. 

The  herdsman's  prize  for  the  best 
kept  stalls  during  the  entire  week  of 
the  fair  is  a  splendid  thing  and  the 
board  is  to  be  complimented  for  start- 
ing such  a  plan. 

This  year  much  livestock  was  on 
hand  not  for  exhibit,  but  for  sale 
purposes.  This  sale  stuff  crowded  the 
nurse  cows  belonging  to  the  beef  men 
to  a  place  where  they  had  no  protec- 
tion from  the  sun.  The  breeder  of 
beef  cattle  who  makes  the  show  yard 
part  of  his  business  cannot  make  a 
success  without  u.sing  nurse  cows. 
Vou  hear  tlie  cry  frnm  some  men  that 
they  are  not  required.  Visit  the  home 
of  that  man  and  you  will  find  that 
manv  of  tlie  best  registered  cows  are 
being  used  in  the  dairy  on  account  of 
having  lost  their  calves.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  protect  these  nurse  cows 
and  give  them  comfortable  quarters 
as  it  is  to  give  the  best  show  animal 
a  first  class  barn  to  stay  in.  If  the 
management  is  going  to  neglect  this 
part  of  the  beef  business  it  will  in 
time  detract  from  the  beef  exhibit. 

If  the  breed  association  secretaries 
were  accepted  by  the  State  Board  to 
take  charge  of  the  show  of  their  re- 
spective breed  at  the  State  Fair,  the 
futurity  classes  could  be  made  quite 
an  object  in  increasing  the  number  of 
exhibitors.  At  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
this  method  has  gained  great  popu- 
larity and  this  year  much  of  the  credit 
to  the  large  rings  of  young  things 
shown  was  due  to  the  futurity  stakes 
given  by  the  "Chicago  Livestock 
World." 

The  State  Board  of  .Agriculture  hav- 
ing now  placed  the  dates  of  the  fair 
a  month  later  than  usual,  it  should  be 
their  purpose  to  see  that  the  majority 
of  the  county  or  district  fairs  are  held 
prior  to  the  State  Fair.  This  is  a 
State  of  great  distances  and  the  only 
feeders  to  the  State  Fair  is  through 
these  county  or  district  fairs.  If  such 
a  plan  could  be  worked  out  and  have 
a  general  roundup  of  all  the  smaller 
fairs  at  the  State  Fair,  what  a  display 
of  livestock  Sacramento  would  exhibit 


needed  at  the  fair.    Usually  fair  week 
at  Sacramento  is  a  hot  one  and 
exhibitors  do  not  care  to  brini; 
best  hogs,  taking  chances  in  1  - 
some.     A  hog  barn  built  along  the 
same  lines  as  the    Iowa    State  Fai- 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  h 
dustry  of  the  State.    This  is  an 
try    which    needs    fostering  an<l  ..t 
State  Fair  must  do    its    duty.  The 
Iowa  hog  barn  is  more  or  less  of  a 
large  roof  laid  on  concrete  pillars,  al- 
lowing the  air  to  get  in  and  circulate 
from  all  sides.    This  class  of  barn  i- 
also  used  in  the  Middle  West  for  tin 
big  sheep  exhibits    which    come  to 
these  fairs. 

A  splendid  idea  for  a  get-together 
movement    among     livestock  me- 
would  be  to  hold  all  annual  meetinc- 
pertaining  to  the  different  bree'i  - 
ciations    at   Sacramento  durip- 
week  of  the  State  Fair.  Some 
on  the  ground  ought  to  be  se- 
for  this  purpose  and  used  ever\ 
by  the  members  of  one  of  the  i 
As  the  State  Fair  is  really  the 
ing  up  livestock    exposition  r 
great  country,  it  should  be  usee! 
the  same  as  Kansas  City  and  C 
are  used  for  holding  meetings  by  tlv 
livestock  men.     It  is  not  necessar;. 
that  at  these  meetings  a  general  pri> 
gramme  be  given.    The  work  ouiH 
to  be  the  election  of  officers  and  a  di- 
cussion  of  any  subject  vital  to  tlv 
breed's  interest. 

This  year  the  directors  of  the  low 
State  Fair  decided  to  cut  down  tlu 
purses  for  the  racing  men  and  make 
this  sport  only  a  secondary  attraction 
at  their  fair.  Many  objections  were 
rushed  into  the  board  that  the  attend- 
ance would  be  cut  in  two  if  such  a 
plan  was  adopted.  Nevertheless,  tb 
board  stood  "pat"  and  the  result  tel' 
the  tale.  The  attendance  was  >  uial 
to  that  of  last  year,  although  sf  ral 
nights  during  the  fair  terrific  thunder- 
storms prevailed  and  was  the  mcaii- 
of  keeping  many  away  on  account  o 
bad  roads.  In  the  livestock  dcpart- 
men  at  the  Iowa  Fair  the  entries  were 
larger  than  have  ever  been  known.  In 
fact,  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford 
classes  were  larger  th.nn  at  the  In- 
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rnational  last  year.  Perhaps  our 
tate  Fair  is  not  ready  to  adopt  the 
line  plan  as  Iowa,  but  just  as  sure 
.  California  is  a  State  the  day  is 
niing  when  racing  must  be  made  a 
oiidary  consideration  and  the  great 
■  iiciiltural    and    livestock  interests 


The  four  exhibitors  were  T.  S.  Glide 
of  Davis,  the  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
Newman,  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hop- 
land,  and  T.  B.  Gibson  of  Woodland. 

Hereford  Cattle — The  display  of 
Hereford  cattle  at  the  fair  this  year 
was     not     what     this     great  graz- 


high  quality  of  California  Jersey  cat- 
tle. 

Guernsey  Cattle — A  feature  of  the 
dairy  sliow  was  the  display  of  Guern- 
sey cattle  made.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  only  a  few  herds  kept  in 
California  or  shown  at  the  fair.  This 


•  •art  of  the  Fercheron  Procession  In  State  Fair  Livestock  Paraiie. 


1  the  State  placed  first. 
The  California   Board  of  Agricul- 
ure,  with  its  mixed  board  of  directors, 
welve  in  number,  is  at  a  disadvan- 
age  in  the  way  of  benefiting  the  State 
"air.    There  are  too  many  men  repre- 
enting  varied  industries  who  are  apt 
■lash  at  their  meetings.    The  Ore- 
State  Fair  has  only  five  directors, 
uh  one  of  them  being  practical. 
\'one  of  the  Eastern  fairs  figure  on 
'     l)oard  of  directors  as  helpers  to 
I  CSS.    The  president  and  the  secrc- 
are  the  whole  show.  Spokane's 
;  rstate  Fair,  the  largest  on  the  Pa- 
Coast  and  the  best  run  financial- 
with  no  State  aid,  is  managed  by 
e  men.    John  L.  Smith,  its  presi- 
'-.   is  a   practical    livestock  man; 
Kert  Cosgrove.  is  its  secretary,  an 
i-tern  man  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
Professor  McDonald  of  the  State  Uni- 
ersity  is  the    third    member.  Cos- 
ve  is  the  only  paid  man  in  the 
nch  and  has  only  a  stenographer 
.or  thirty  days  out  of  the  whole  year, 
some  day,  perhaps,  California's  State 
rair  will  get  down  to  earth  and  be 
un  as  a  business  proposition. 
Holstein     Cattle  — The  Holstein 
>xhibit  was  a  credit  to  the  breed.  The 
Morris    people    of    Woodland  were 
igain  to  the  fore,  winning  both  grand 
:hampions.     The  Vina  herd,  owned 
3y  the  Stanford  University,  made  a 
i'ery  creditable  exhibit,  winning  junior 
:hampion  by  one  of  the  females  bred 
It  the  farm.    Their  "King-of-the-Pon- 
tiacs,"  aged  bull,  hardly  developed  to 
che  form  he  will  have  at  maturity- 
was  a  worthy  competitor  to  the  Mor- 
ris grand-champion.    In  another  year 
when  the  few  prominent  bumps  on 
dim  arc  smoothed  out  he  will  be  a 
hard  nut  to  crack  in  any  company. 

Shorthorn  Cattle— The  Shorthorn 
exhibit  this  year  was  not  as  large  as 
it  should  have  been,  althought  many 
Df  the  rings  were  well  filled  and  the 
contest  keen.  Better  Shorthorns  have 
been  seen  at  the  State  Fair,  but  in  all, 
the  general  exhibit  was  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  breed.  T.  S.  Glide 
of  Davis  got  away  with  a  lion's  share 
of  the  ribbons,  although  the  other 
breeders  contested  keenly  for  them. 


ing,  fleshing  cattle  deserved.  The 
Simon  Newman  Company  from  New- 
man had  the  only  herd  on  the 
grounds,  except  one  animal  shown  by 
the  State  Farm.  This  lone  young 
Hereford,  bred  and  raised  at  tlie  State 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  should  be 
ample  proof  to  demonstrate  to  the 
men  who  do  not  approve  of  fitting 
for  the  fair  that  like  will  get  like. 
Her  grandmother,  was  the  grand 
champion  female  at  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Exposition  held  at  Portland, 
Oregon;  her  mother  a  grand-cham- 
pion at  the  California  State'  Fair  and 
now  she  in  her  young  form  has 
proved  to  junior-champion.  The 
Simon  Newman  exhibit  looked  well 
and  were  up  to  their  last  year  stan- 
dard of  (luality.  Their  "Beau  Donald" 
herd  bull  has  improved  wonderfully 
during  the  last  year  and  would  make 
a  splendid  show  in  almost  any  ring 
of  Hereford  cattle.  The  field  for  nfw 
herds  in  this  breed  of  cattle  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent 
every  year.  Just  why  there  are  not 
more  Herefords  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  may  be  our  stockmen  con- 
sider it  too  far  to  go  to  one  of  the 
National  shows  and  look  at  the  great 
array  of  these  cattle  exhibited  there. 
Next  year  at  the  Panama-Pacific  the 
Hereford  men  are  expecting  to  make 
a  great  display  at  the  Panama-Pacihc 
and  give  the  people  of  the  West  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  development 
this  breed  has  made  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Jersey  Cattle— The  Jersey  breeders 
made  an  excellent  showing  this  year. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  herds 
represented  and  tihe  awards  were  well 
distributed  among  those  that  went  to 
California.  The  big  proportion  of  the 
prizes  however,  went  to  an  Oregon 
breeder,  C.  P.  Hembree,  Monmouth, 
Oregon',  who  took  all  the  champion- 
ships and  a  liberal  amount  of  the 
leading  prizes.  If  California  breed- 
ers expect  to  keep  up  to  such  show 
ring  competition,  some  wonderful 
animals  will  have  to  be  imported  or 
bred,    notwithstanding    the  present 


year  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
exhibitors,  several  of  whom  had  not 
shown  before,  and  most  of  the  herds 
were  very  well  balanced  in  numbers 
and  quality. 

The  Dutch  Belted  and  Red  Polled 
exhibits  were  from  California  and 
were  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

Hogs — The  swine  department  was 
well    represented    by    the  different 


couragement  and  it  is  to  be  Hoped 
that  the  fair  management  sees  this. 

Sheep — The  sheep  exhibit  was 
small,  but  what  there  was,  was  very 
good.  The  Shropshire  classes  were 
keenly  contested  by  tiie  Bishop  Bros, 
of  San  Ramon  and  T.  S.  Glide  of 
Davis,  Cal. 

Horses — iMany  good  draft  horses 
were  on  the  ground,  mostly  Percher- 
ons  and  Shires,  the  Clydes  and  Bel- 
gians being  represented  by  only  a 
few  individuals.  The  Percheron  en- 
tries were  of  a  high  order  and  the 
awards  were  well  distributed.  The 
grand  championshij)  was  won  by  Lon- 
dricitos,  of  the  Whitehall  Estate, 
Tracy,  imported  last  year  by  McLaugh- 
lin Bros.  The  grand  championship- of 
the  Shires  was  for  the  first  time  won 
by  a  home  bred  horse,  Salvador  For- 
est King,  owned  by  Henry  W^heatley. 

Milking  Contest. 

In  the  aged  cow  class  at  the  milk- 
ing contest  Miss  Blaney  of  the  A.  W. 
Morris  herd  won  with  337.3  pounds 
of  milk,  13.3.52  pounds  fat.  Morris 
cows  also  took  second  and  third,  a 
Jersey  cow  of  the  Miller  herd  run- 
ning a  good  fourth.  In  the  30-month 
class  Queen  Segis,  of  Norwood, 
owned  by  Frank  Hatch,  won  by  a 
good  margin  with  313.7  pounds  of 
milk  and  8. OS"  pounds  of  fat,  being 
the  second  highest  cow,  any  age  or 
breed,  in  the  contest.  A  Jersey  of 
J.  P.  Thorp  was  second  in  this  class. 

The  Morris  cow,  Cobossie  K. 
Queen  De  Kol,  won  in  the  class 
under  30  months,  with  227.5  pounds 
of  milk  and  0.933  pounds  fat.  Jerseys 
being  second,  third  and  fourth. 

Groom  Contest. 

In  the  prizes  for  best  kept  stables 
the  Dunham-McLaughlin  Co.  took 
first  and  T.  D.  McLaughlin  second  for 
horses;  Simon  Newman  first  and  Stan- 
ford University  second  among  cattle; 
Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm  first  and  W. 
A.  Young  second  lor  swine;  Bishop 


"Inka  Tritoniin  lid,"  Grand  (  haiiipiun  Holstein  Cow,  <Mvned  by  Jameai  McGilllvray. 


breeds  of  hogs.  Most  of  them  were 
very  representative  of  their  respective 
breeds.  In  the  Berkshire  classes  A. 
B.  Humphrey  and  F.  W.  White  had 
especially  fine  herds.  The  awards 
among  Poland  Chinas  and  other 
breeds  were  more  evenly  distributed. 
Some  day  when  the  hog  department 
is  fixed  up  and  the  accommodations 
are  better  than  they  are  now,  many 
more  hogs  will  be  seen  at  the  State 
Fair.    This  great  industry  needs  en- 


Bros.  first  and  T.  S.  Glide  second  for 
sheep. 


The  California  .\ssociated  Raisin 
Company,  the  growers'  organization 
dominating  the  raisin  industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia, has  decided  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  to  $2,500,000,  which 
makes  it  much  more  than  a  "Million 
Dollar  Corporation."  The  company  is 
starting  the  new  season  with  an  excep- 
tionally strong  position. 
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Commercial  Aspects  of  Almond  Production 


Just  about  the  biggest  problem  for 
tlie  man  who  expects  to  plant  an  or- 
chard is  to  get  something  for  which 
he  is  sure  to  have  a  sale,  and  a  sale 
at  a  good  price.  The  other  essential 
is  to  select  a  fruit  that  will  produce 
well  in  addition  to  selling  well.  With 
the  combination  of  a  good  market  and 
good  production  there  is  little  more 
to  ask. 

As  far  as  the  almond  is  concerned 
in  California  the  market  is  assured 
from  every  possible  viewpoint  and 
the  prospective  planter  can  be  more 
than  satisfied  in  that  important  point. 
For  the  second  matter,  the  almond, 
above  almost  all  fruits,  is  very  irregu- 
lar in  bearing  and  particular  in  loca- 
tion if  it  is  going  to  give  commercial 
satisfaction.  Getting  the  right  loca- 
tion, and  giving  the  right  care,  and 
the  almond  can  well  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  over  a  wide  area  in 
California.  It  deserves  far  wider  at- 
tention than  it  is  being  given,  and 
much  closer  attention,  which  fact  we 
will  proceed  to  try  to  demonstrate. 

The  reason  for  a  good  proposition 
like  the  almond  being  neglected  be- 
yond its  deserts  is  its  irregular  bear- 
ing and  general  flighty  disposition, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  manage.  Most 
people  get  disgusted  with  things  that 
are  finicky,  temperamental  and  hard 
to  manage,  and  don't  try  to  under- 
stand them  or  to  cater  to  their  whims 
and  fancies.  The  result  is  that  they 
do  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  or 
develop  it  to  its  normal  capacity. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  with  the  almond. 
The  almond  is  a  tree  that  won't 
steady  down  to  consistent  bearing,  so 
people  give  up  planting  it  much  more 
they  should,  and  after  it  is  planted 
they  won't  coax  it  along  properly.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  almond,  even 
under  the  best  of  care  and  condi- 
tions, won't  steady  down  and  produce 
at  all  regularly,  say  like  the  verv  near 
relative,  the  peach;  but  it  will  steady 
down  a  whole  lot  more  than  it  does 
when  given  better  attention  than  it 
is  given  now,  and  selling  prices  and 
cultural  conditions  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely good  proposition. 

There  is  one  thing  about  almonds — 
you  don't  have  to  figure  on  regular 
bearing  to  come  out  well,  much  as 
regular  bearing  is  desired. 

For  this  same  irregular  bearing  is 
due  to  neglect  of  one  of  the  greatest 
almond  enemies,  the  red  spider;  also 
neglect  in  pruning  and  possibly  neg- 
lect of  cultivation  and  irrigation.  The 
consequent  result  is  that  the  almond 
becomes  still  more  unsatisfacory, 
whereas  better  understanding  of 
almond  requirements  and  better  care 
would  partly  overcome  the  very 
things  that  cause  neglect  at  present. 
The  red  spider  especially  should  get 
more  attention.  It  should  be  under- 
stood when  anything  is  said  about  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  almond 
that  this  nut  is  appreciated  greatly 
and  is  making  rapid  strides  recently; 
it  only  is  not  appreciated  as  much  as 
it  deserves. 

Markets. 

For  the  market  it  is  unwise  to  oc- 
cupy space  by  saying  much,  for  the 
case  is  too  clear  in  its  favor.  The 
almond,  among  nuts,  stands  alongside 
of  the  walnut  for  popular  use  and 
favor.  Of  all  the  United  States,  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  State  that  counts 
as  an  almond  producer,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia plantings  have  to  be  made  with 
care  as  to  location,  so  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  too  heavy  production  through 
large  plantings,  either  within  the 
State  or  without,  for  decades  to  come. 

California  produces  approximately 
2.200  tons  of  almonds  per  year.  In 
addition  the  United  States  usually  im- 
ports more  than  8,000  tons  from  Med- 
iterranean  countries,  and,  as  is  the 


case  with  most  agricultural  products, 
nothing  is  done  to  expand  consump- 
tion except  what  some  growers'  or- 
ganization does.  Even  with  no  neces- 
sity for  finding  a  market  the  present 
California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change is  doing  a  great  deal  to  de- 
velop popular  favor  with  this  nut, 
and  in  the  distant  future^  when  pro- 
duction equals  present  demand,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  demand  will  have 
advanced  to  make  still  further  pro- 
duction necessary.  It  can  be  safely 
stated  that  the  almond  commercially 
has  a  future  safer  far  than  any  per- 
son has  a  right  to  ask  for  before 
planting  any  fruit  tree. 

There  are  just  five  standard  varieties 
for  the  market  which  a  person  is 
justified  in  planting.  These  are  the 
paper  shell  or  Hatch  varieties:  Non- 
pariel,  I.  X.  L.  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
all  developed  in  California;  also  the 
soft  shell  varieties:  Drake's  Seedling 
and  Texas  Prolific.  Other  kinds 
found  in  the  market  are  either  from 
old  trees  no  longer  planted,  or  are 
varieties  for  some  special  characteris- 
tics and  planted  only  occasionally. 

These  terms  soft  shell  and  paper 
shell  should  be  understood  by  the  ama- 
teur, as  they  will  fool  a  person  who 
don't  know  what  they  mean.  It  is 
like  the  terms  choice  and  standard 
in  trade.  Standard,  you  would  think, 
would  mean  of  good  average  merit, 
and  choice  something  pretty  nice.  In- 
stead standard  is  the  poorest  in  qual- 
ity of  the  regular  grades,  and  choice 
only  the  next  best.  W  hen  you  want 
something  real  good  there  are  several 
grades  still  better  to  select  from. 

Similarly  soft  shell  almonds  are  the 
hardest  to  break  into  of  those  com- 
monly found  in  the  market.  The  real 
hard  shell  almond  hardly  is  grown  at 
all  and  needs  a  hammer  to  get  into. 
The  paper  shell  varieties  are  the 
kinds  commonly  considered  soft  shell. 
They  have  the  thin  shell  one  can  open 
with  his  fingers,  far  more  meat  in 
proportion  to  selling  weight,  and  are 
the  nuts  of  real  merit  and  quality.  In 
appearance  they  perhaps  are  not  as 
ornamental  as  the  rounder,  smoother, 
more  golden  shell  nut,  but  they  are 
far  better  for  the  buyer,  all  of  which 
relates  to  the  ultimate  consumer's  in- 
sruction,  not  that  of  the  would-be 
producer. 

Pollination. 

When  a  person  contemplates 
almond  planting  he  must  ordinarily 
plant  both  soft  shell  and  paper  shell 
varieties,  and  this  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  most  important  of  these 
is  pollination,  as  an  essential  for  de- 
cent production.  There  is  lots  to 
learn  about  pollination  in  fruit  grow- 
ing, but  we  know  more  on  the  subject 
as  it  relates  to  almonds  than  we  do  of 
any  other  fruit.  Almonds  utterly  re- 
fuse to  bear  properly  when  there  is 
only  one  variety.  Two  helps  some, 
and  the  more  the  merrier;  likewise 
other.  It  used  to  be  that  people 
planted  the  three  paper  shell  varie- 
ties to  promote  pollination,  but  it 
only  helped  partly.  Xow  they  plant 
one  or  more  of  the  paper  shell  varie- 
ties and  one  of  the  soft  shells  with 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  pollen 
will  mix  as  well  as  possible. 

The  natural  way  to  do  is  to  have 
two  rows,  or  four  rows,  of  the  soft 
shell,  say  Drakes  or  Texas,  on  the 
side  from  which  the  prevailing  winds 
come;  then  two  or  four  rows  of 
Non  Pariel,  or  one  of  the  other  two 
varieties  named;  then  a  couple  more 
rows  of  Drakes  or  Texas  again,  and 
so  on  across  the  field.  For  conven- 
ience in  harvesting  always  plant  two 
rows  of  a  variety  together,  never  sin- 
gle rows,  unless  a  little  more  work 
than  is  needed  is  to  be  used  in  gath- 
ering the  nuts. 

Likewise  it  is  considered  safest  to 


have  either  Drakes  or  Texas  Prolific 
come  every  fourth  row  or  so  across 
the  orchard,  though  in  case  it  is  de- 
sired to  plant  all  three  Hatch  varie- 
ties it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  have 
two  rows  of  each  before  having  the 
two  to  four  rows  of  the  soft  shell. 
Either  the  Drakes  or  Texas  can  be 
used.  The  Drakes  is  the  standard 
now,  but  the  Texas,  a  newer  variety, 
and  a  fine  grower  and  producer  and  an 
excellent  pollinizer,  is  coming  along 
rapidly. 

Varieties. 

Of  the  paper  shell  nuts  the  Non 
Pariel  is  easily  in  the  lead.  It  is  the 
best  nut  of  all  in  price  and  quality 
and  a  fine  bearer,  being  worthy  of 
strong  recommendation  under  almost 
all  conditions.  The  I.  X.  L.  is  next 
in  price  but  not  in  commercial  merit, 
for  it  is  too  independable  in  bearing. 
The  rule  with  it  is  not  to  plant  un- 
less it  does  very  well  in  your  situa- 
tion. Occasionally  it  does  exception- 
ally well  in  certain  localities,  and  the 
rule  then  is  to  plant  it  the  heaviest 
of  all.  The  Ne  Plus  sells  for  a  little 
less  than  the  I.  X.  L.,  but  at  a  high 
enough  price  to  justify  high  regard. 
At  present  the  wisest  course  in  gen- 
eral would  seem  to  be  to  have  two 
rows  of  Non  Pariel,  two  rows  of  Ne 
Plus  and  then  two  rows  of  Drakes 
or  Texas  for  pollination,  as  well  as 
for  their  own  sakes.  In  I.  X.  L.  lo- 
calities that  variey  would  take  pre- 
eminence. 

Prices  run  normally  in  the  same 
proportion  for  the  different  varieties 
as  this  year,  the  prices  made  by  the 
exchange  being:  Non  Pariel,  21  cents; 
I.  X.  L.,  20  cents;  Ne  Plus,  19  cents; 
Drakes,  16  cents.  All  these  prices  are 
high,  due  to  short  crop  and  European 
war.  The  Texas  is  not  much  in  the 
market  yet  and  goes  about  the  same 
as  Drakes,  or  a  cent  lower. 

The  apparent  disadvantage  of  the 
soft  shell  varieties  in  price  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  seems  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  trees  are  more  vig- 
orous than  the  paper  shells  and  nor- 
mally much  better  producers,  closing 
up  the  gap  when  it  comes  to  net  re- 
turns; another  is  that  the  blossoming 
is  later  and  the  blooms  hardier,  so 
that  these  varieties  will  bear  more 
regularly  and  have  better  crops  in 
bad  years;  and  a  third  reason,  which 
is  enoup-h  to  carry  the  day  itself,  is 
the  need  of  a  soft  shell  variety  to 
give  good  bearing  to  the  others.  Non 
Pariel  and  the  other  two  varieties  bear 
much  better  when  alongside  of  the 
Drakes  or  Texas  than  when  alone. 
Yield. 

It  has  been  asked  how  much  almond 
trees  will  produce  a  season,  which  is 
a  bad  enough  question  to  try  to  an- 
swer with  any  kind  of  fruit,  and  worse 
with  almonds  than  others.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  last  few  years  has  aver- 
aged 2.200  tons  for  the  whole  State, 
according  to  the  best  figures  avail- 
able. In  1906  and  1907  the  crop  was 
only  750  tons  per  year;  then  it  was: 
1908,  2,900  tons;  1909,  1,500  tons;  1910, 
3..'iOO  tons;  1911,  1,450  tons;  1912,  3,000 
tons;  1913,  1,100  tons.  The  number 
of  bearing  trees  in  the  fall  of  1913  is 
given  as  1,384.933;  non-bearing,  678,- 
522;  which  will  indicate  something 
about  the  amount  of  new  planting  go- 
ing on.  Counting  75  trees  to  the  acre, 
there  would  be  about  18,000  acres.  As 
a  good  portion  of  the  trees  counted 
are  probably  in  small  lots,  the  nuts 
never  reaching  the  big  markets  and 
not  being  counted  commercially,  and 
a  good  many  trees  are  planted  more 
than  75  to  the  acre,  probably  14.000 
acres  would  be  better  figuring  for 
acre  production.  With  an  average 
crop  of  2,200  tons  this  gives  an  aver- 
age yield  of  315  pounds  per  acre. 
That  seems  so  low  we  almost  wish 
we  hadn't  figured.     However,  at  16 


cents  a  pound  it  means  $50  per  acre 

This  proposition  of  figuring  aver 
ages  is  a  bad,  bad  business  anyhov 
You  can't  tell  about  figures.  Then 
lot  of  people  plant  who  are  doome 
to  failure  on  anything  they  touch, 
lot  of  others  plant  in  the  wrong  placi 
others  don't  attend  to  business  prop 
eriy;  and  the  right  way  to  plan  is  t 
plant  in  the  right  place  and  do  thinK 
properly.  Offhand  we  would  say  th;i 
half  a  ton  per  acre  was  a  conservativ 
estimate  of  average  yield  if  a  mai 
would  get  in  the  right  place  and  ai 
tend  to  business  the  way  he  should 
One  thing  is  dead  sure:  people  th,: 
are  making  a  success  of  the  almorn 
business  are  going  ahead  strongl\ 
which  is  the  biggest  argument  possi- 
ble in  its  favor. 

When  planting  almonds  it  is  neces- 
sary to  figure  that  the  crops  will  1 
far  more  irregular  than  that  of  othi 
standard  deciduous  fruits.    In  fact,  ; 
the  almond  were  not  so  hard  to  sir, 
California  would  not  be    prac  ' 
the    only    producer    in  the 
States,  nor  would  the  markets 
favorable.    Irregular  bearing  and  dii- 
ficulty  in  securing  suitable  locntion- 
is  the  price  paid  for  good  m 
and,  having  paid  for  those  n. 
the  person  who  can    grow  alii;'.:i< 
well  is  far  better  off  than  if  ever\ 
body  could  grow  them. 

Early  Blooming. 

The  main  reason  for  irregular  bear 
ing  is  the  extremely  early  bloomin 
of  the  almond.  It  comes  out  bcfor 
all  other  common  deciduous  frui' 
and  in  addition  it  is  delicate  wht 
it  does  come  out.  Frost  will  ruin  tl 
fruit  germ,  rains  will  w*sh  out  tl 
pollen,  which  from  previous  stati 
ments  will  be  secen  to  be  delicate 
enough  as  it  is.  Otherwise  the  almond 
is  all  right  in  bearing. 

This  will  suggest     the  necessar 
methods  for  securing  a  good  ctv, 
The  first  is  a  good  thermal  situatj.i 
that  is,  where  frost  is  light.    A  lart 
percentage  of  the  almonds  are  planti 
on  the  floor  of  the  Sacramento  valK 
where  nothing  but  climate  exists  : 
ward  off  frosts,  but  where  there  i> 
little  roil  to  the  country  invariabl\ 
an  elevation  of  even   10  to  20  feet 
above  natural  levels  will  be  a  big  gain 
in  assuring  crops.    Then  there  is  the 
further  step  of  entering  the  low  foot- 
hills, or  just  where  the  rise  from  val- 
ley edge  begins,  in  the  real  thermal 
locations,  such  as  are  for  citrus  fruits 
This  is  the  place  that  has  the  most  to 
recommend  it  from  the  frost  stand- 
point. 

The  question  remains  whether  it  is 
better  to  grow  almonds  on  he  levr' 
floor  of  the  valley,  where  the  soil 
rich  and  deep  and  moisture  abundan 
and   irrigation   available   if  required 
but  with  no  frost  immunity  to  he!;) 
assure  crops,  or  to  go  higher  up  and 
have  much  less  frost  trouble  but  in- 
stead  have   poorer  soil    (as  a  rulc^ 
less  moisture,  less  growth  and  !< 
tree   vigor   to  hold   the   nuts  whi 
frost  does  come  and  to  mature  cro; 
when  the  season  permits  a  full  si 
ting  of  crops.    There  is  something  ■ 
be   said   on   both   sides,  and  valK 
growers  say  better  be  on  the  floor 
the  valley  and  miss  a  few  crops,  b 
get  bumper  production  when  the  fm 
can  set,  than  to  have  less  frost  am; 
fewer  nuts.    Growers  can  take  their 
choice. 

Irrigation  and  fertilization  in  thcor 
would  put  the  man  at  the  base  of  tl; 
foothills  in  the  finest  position  for  botli 
frost,  fertility  and  moisture.  Orchard 
heating  would  in  theory  give  the  val- 
ley grower  everything  that  he  needed. 
Both  would  occasionally  lose  crops 
from  heavy  rains  at  blossoming  time 
and  from  seasonal  troubles  beyond 
human  control.  Both  orchard  heat- 
(Contlnned  on  Pagrr  Thirtpea.) 
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Important  Details  In  Citrus  Pruning 


There  was  given  in  the  September 
lie  of  "Orchard    and    Farm"  an 

ount  of  the  principles  governing 
ic  pruning  of  orange  trees  as  prac- 
cd  with  much  success  by  A.  A.  Jen- 
iis  of  Porterville.    It  would  take  a 
"id-sized  booklet  to  do  full  justice 

the  subject  and  many  of  the  de- 
ls   of    practice    were  necessarily 

itted.  It  is  the  details,  after  the 
i  Inciples  are  accepted,  that  are  the 

st  interesting  of  all. 

1  he  leading  feature  of  the  pruning 

as  stated,  to  cut  back  the  oldish 
•od  so  as  to  force  out  new,  vigor- 
-.  wood  growth,  also  to  keep  the 

c  thinned  to  permit  the  entrance 

light  and  air.    This  cutting  back 

always    to   an    established  branch 
it  is  large  enough  to  take  the  ex- 
sap  flow  that  the  cutting  back 

elops. 

^)rdinary  pruning  can,  of  course,  do 
■  n  things;  it  can  send  renewed  sap 
i\v',  or  growth,  whichever  way  it  is 
be  termed,  into  a  shoot  or  branch 
cady  in  existence,    or   it    can  be 
ic  so  that  new  buds  will  break  out 
lorously  at,  or  slightly  behind,  the 
-lilt  of  cutting.    Water  sprouts,  for 
1  stance,   arc    a   common    result  of 
In  avy  pruning.    In  pruning  some  ya- 
ri'  lies  of  trees  some  ways  one  kind 
"i  cutting  is  done  and  in  other  cases 
the  opposite  idea  is  followed. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Jenkins  is  always 
i  .  stimulate  the  growth  of  an  estab- 
li  lied  shoot  by  the  cutting  back,  not 
force  out  new  growth.    Not  only 
•  the  new  shoots,  the  water  sprouts, 
he  rubbed  off  when  they  appear, 
the  cutting  is  to  be  done  so  that 
or  none  will  develop.    The  latter 
•  t  can  be  accomplished  by  cut- 
back  in  the  right  way.    In  twig 
pruning,  or  pruning  of  small  stuff,  it 
i-  accomplished  by  cutting  back  to  a 
1    inch  of  equal  vigor  to  the  one  cut 
i    and   normally  a   season    or  so 
linger,  and  in  pruning  back  to  the 
liu  branches  it  is  made  by  cutting 
i-  ar  back  to  the  point  of  origin.  A 
.stub  is  never  left.    It  makes  an  un- 
sightly wound,  hard  to  heal,  causes  a 
1  iinch  of  weak  shoots  to  start  out  on 
■  stub  and  lessens  the  vigor  of  the 
inge  tree,  rather  than  increasing  it. 
When  possible  a  cut  is  made  flush 
iih  the  branch  from  which  the  cut 
i-  made    and    then    this    heals  over 
nicely  without  having  a  lot  of  buds 
irt  out.    Occasionally  it  is  difficult 
cut  down  flush    with    the  parent 
anch,  and  in  this  case  the  cut  is  al- 
lys  made  parallel  to  the  grain  of 
Ii  '  parent  branch.    Better  that  way 
li:in  to  have  the  cut  start  flush  with 
I,-  branch    and    then    rise  slightly. 
I  i.-it  is  very  bad.    When  the  cuts  are 
111.  <lc  parallel  to  the  grain,  not  only 
v  ill  the  baric  grow  over  the  cut  nicely, 
but  buds  will  not    break   out.  The 
writer  examined  a  number  of  such 
cuts,  standing  out,  say,  half  an  inch 
from  the  parent  stem,  but  made  par- 
allel to  the  grain,  and  no  sign  could 
be  seen  of  shoots  coming  out  and  in 
•ill  cases  the  wound  was  healing  over 
I  liformly  from  all  sides.     The  rule 
-cut  flush    with   the    parent  stem 
here  possible,  otherwise  cut  parallel 
'  the  grain. 

There  is  one  other  thing  connected 
with  the  kind  of  cut.     When  green 
shoots  are  to  be  removed,  they  are 
'  A  ays  cut  off,  never  pulled  off,  ex- 
i.r>)t   when   they  are   so   small  that 
nothing    which    could    be    called  a 
wound  is  left.    If  they  are  so  small 
an  1  soft  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
running  one's  thumb  over  them,  that 
is  the  way  to  do,  but  when  any  ef- 
-it  is  required    and    a   tear  would 
hervvise  result,    the    shoot   is  cut. 
st  issue -the  advantages  of  having 
'  inside  of  the  tree  open  was  de- 
ibed,  but  a  few  shoots  in  the  cen- 
r  of  the  tree  are  permitted  to  de- 


velop, just  as  is  done  in  the  center  of 
a  peach  tree.  These  can  develop  if 
the  tree  is  open  in  the  center  and 
they  make  good  fruit  wood. 

One  emphatic  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  these  pruning  inethods  is 
seen  in  the  results  of  treating  chlo- 


be  stimulated  much  and  the  vigor  will 
most  likely  be  centered  on  one  or 
two  shoots  on  each  branch.  There- 
fore, in  a  couple  of  months  the  pruner 
comes  along  again  and  cuts  back  the 
branch  to  a  shoot  that  has  started  to 
be  invigorated  and  this  makes  it  still 


Interior 
of  Well 
Pruned 
Orange 
Tree  by 
Jenkins' 
Method, 
Showing 
Air  Space 
and  Much 
Fine  Fruit. 


rosis.  The  principles  are  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  orange  pruning,  but  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  In  chlorosis  the 
leaves  yellow  up,  the  tree  becomes 
sickly  and  unable  to  produce  good 
crops.  (This  is  a  different  thing  from 
mottle  leaf.)  There  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  but  the  essential  fact 
is  that  the  tree  loses  vigor  and  is  un- 
able to  nourish  itself  properly.  Poor 
nutrition  is  the  main  cause.  As  it 
occurs  commonly  on  soil  and  under 
conditions  where  the  trees  were 
strong  before,  not  merely  on  account 
of  definite  reasons  like  lack  of  mois- 
ture, over-irrigation,  poor  cultivation, 
it  indicates  that  if  the  trees  could  be 
made  to  develop  more  vigor  they 
could  be  made  to  nourish  themselves 
properly  and  return  to  a  good  grow- 
ing, good  bearing,  condition,  that  is, 
where  they  had  been  doing  well  pre- 
viously in  the  same  place  and  under 
identical  conditions.  Chlorosis  be- 
ing caused  by  poor  nutrition  and  that 
by  lack  of  vigor,  and  vigor  being  en- 
couraged by  proiier  pruning,  the  the- 
ory of  the  thing  is  therefore  that 
pruning  can  overcome  chlorosis. 

The  way  that  this  is  done  is  as  fol- 
lows: Instead  of  making  the  cutting 
back  all  at  one  operation,  say  by  cut- 
ting out  a  whole  branch  all  at  once, 
or  several  branches  out  all  at  once, 
the  cutting  is  done  by  degrees  and 
the  tree  is  nursed  along  as  it  is  able 
to  stand  pruning.  No  big  branches 
arc  cut  off  unlcs  they  are  so  far  gone 
that  they  arc  hopeless,  and  then  they 
are  cut  off  clean,  never  to  a  stub. 

From  the  end  of  a  chlorotic  branch 
a  part  is  cut  off  to  where  a  shoot  of  a 
little  more  than  average  is  coming 
out.  This  is  done  here  and  there  all 
over  the  tree.  The  whole  tree  is  weak 
and  unable  to  stand  or  receive  much 
stimulation,  but  the  cutting  back  stim- 
ulates it  somewhat.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  it  will  green  up  and  be 
perfectly  healthy,  but  the  shoots  that 
have  been  growing  a  little  will  quite 
surely  grow  a  little  more  vigorcnisly. 
The  smaller  twigs  will  probaljly  not 


more  vigorous.  The  process  Is  re- 
peated as  often  as  is  required,  each 
cutting  back  causing  more  growth 
and  reducing  the  leaf  surface  that  the 
roots  have  to  sustain,  until  finally 
perhaps  onl)'  a  foot  or  18  inches  of 
the  main  leaders  are  left  and  some  of 
the  leaders  ma}'  be  gone  altogether, 
but  there  is  vigorous  growth  of  the 
finest  green  coming  out.  This  may 
be  starting  in  directions  that  a  good 
pruner  would  never  permit  in  train- 
ing a  young  tree,  but  it  has  to  be 
taken  whatever  way  it  comes,  and 
can  be  bent  or  started  off  to  shape 
up  the  tree  according  to  the  best  sys- 
tem possible. 

As  it  is  stated  above,  it  is  all 
theory,  but  as  done  it  is  fact,  as  can 
be  seen  by  trees  in  variotis  stages  of 
treatment.  Alongside  of  some  can  be 
seen  chlorotic  trees  on  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  stimulate  by  de- 
horning, or  cutting  back  to  stubs.  In- 
variably such  dehorned  trees  have 
only  a  small  amount  of  growth  com- 
ing from  the  stubs  and  that  was 
yellower  and  weaker  than  on  the  un- 
treated trees.  Dehorning  of  citrus 
trees  to  cure  chlorosis  is  a  blunder, 
while  cutting  back  by  degrees  to 
stimulate  growth  proved  effective.  So 
much  for  chlorosis. 

A  practice  that  should  be  strongly 
condemned  on  normal  trees  is  the 
cutting  back  of  all  shoots  that  pro- 
ject beyond  the  normal  wall  of  the 
trees.  This  is  bad  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  tree  naturally  ex- 
pands by  such  growth  rather  than  by 
an  extension  of  the  small  branching 
twigs  that  provide  the  main  part  of 
the  leaf  wood.  Cutting  back  good 
fruit  shoots  simply  hfilds  back  the 
tree  and  it  never  has  the  opportunity 
to  be  more  than  a  runt. 

Another  evil  is  that  the  cutting  off 
of  a  vigorous  branch  maKcs  it  send 
out  a  lot  of  young  shoots  which  help 
form  a  dense  wall  of  leaves,  shading 
the  interior  of  the  tree  and  crowding 
outside  growth  so  fast  together  that 
it  becomes  weak  and  unthrifty.  Thus 


the  cutting  back  of  good  shoots  that 
are  attempting  .to  go  beyond  the 
natural  wall  of  the  tree  merely  serves 
to  hold  the  tree  down  in  size  and 
likewise  weaken  the  growth  that  is 
left. 

One  other  special  case  in  pruning 
is  the  handing  of  cross  branches. 
Cross  branches  w-ill  not  occur  if  a  tree 
is  brought  up  in  the  waj'  it  should  go, 
but  all  trees  are  not  brought  up  that 
way,  and  occasionally  there  are  cross 
branches  which  cannot  v\-ell  be  re- 
moved. The  harm  from  cross  branches 
comes  from  the  cutting  off  of  the 
sap  flow  on  account  of  the  pressure 
across  the  bark.  Pressure  lengthwi/e 
along  the  bark  does  not  stop  the 
channels  along  which  the  sap  passes, 
tlierefore  plugs  or  wedges  may  be 
put  in  to  touch  the  branches  length- 
wise and  hold  them  apart  and  the 
branches  will  be  as  strong  as  if  they 
were  clear  from  interference.  The 
proposition  is  to  put  the  plugs  in  so 
that  they  will  force  the  branches 
apart,  but  press  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
bark  lengthwise  instead  of  crosswise. 

Gummosis  has  been  a  serious  and 
difficult  thing  to  combat.  The  stand- 
ard treatment  is  to  cut  off  all  dis- 
eased wood  and  bark  down  to  clean, 
healthy  tissue,  painting  it  with  Bor- 
deaux or  some  svich  materia!  with 
fungicidal  value.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  a 
material  of  his  own  preparatior,  but 
has  one  feature  in  cutting  that  is 
valuable,  that  is  to  cut  to  a  poirt  in 
the  bark  above  the  former  gummosis, 
rather  than  to  cut  roundish.  When 
all  bad  bark  and  w'ood  is  removed 
and  there  is  a  clean,  smooth  surface 
left  and  the  tree  starts  to  recover, 
the  bark  begins  to  grow  back  over 
the  wound.  The  bark  will  grow  side- 
ways quicker  than  downward.  If  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound  is  curved, 
the  bark  can  only  grow  straight 
downward,  except  from  the  growth 
away  at  the  side,  and  downward 
growth  is  slow.  If  the  cut  is  m?.de 
to  a  point,  as  an  inverted  V,  it  grows 
from  the  side  and  meets  and  con- 
tinues more  rapidly  than  it  would  on 
a  curved  surface. 

In  cutting  off  large  branches,  Mr. 
Jenkins  strongly  condemns  the  use 
of  paint  to  protect  the  cut,  on  the 
ground  that  it  poisons  the  wood  and 
weakens  the  tree,  likewise  on  the 
ground  that  a  good,  clean  cut,  save 
on  a  stub,  which  never  should  be  left, 
will  heal  over  rapidly  and  cleanh 
anyway,  a  point  that  there  were  a 
number  of  illustrations  to  substan- 
tiate. 

There  is  one  thing  about  all  such 
details.  More  is  learned  and  appre- 
ciated on  the  subject  in  a  day's  actual 
thought  and  practice  than  in  a  fort- 
night's thinking  without  practice.  The 
matter  of  details  could  be  extended 
forever,  but  it  can  only  be  learned  by 
practice  and  theory  together. 


FERTILIZER  BULLETIN 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  California 
has  issued  another  bulletin  reporting 
upon  Commercial  I'^rtiiizcrs  exam- 
ined by  the  California  Fertilizer  Con- 
trol for  the  year  ending  June  .30,  1914. 
This  bulletin  gives  a  list  of  fertilizers 
offered  for  sale  in  California  and  the 
names  of  manufacturers  thereof.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sworn  statements  of 
dealers  registered  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19i:i,  their  entire  sales 
in  the  state  amounted  to  .•i7,000  tons. 
Incomplete  returns  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914.  indicate  sales  of 
from  3.5,000  to  40,000  tons,  which  is 
an  excellent  showing  under  the  condi- 
tions. The  bulletin  gives  the  compo- 
sition of  the  different  brands  of  ferti 
lizers  as  guaranteed,  also  the  actual 
composition  as  determined  by  an- 
alysis. 
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Summary  of  the  Citrus  Season 


Increasing  Flow  From  Well 


The  year  for  citrus  growers  ends 
on  August  31,  for  that  is  the  date 
that  all  the  navels  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Valencias  are  supposed  to  be 
gone  and  the  books  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  are  closed, 
to  be  opened  again  for  a  new  twelve 
month  on  September  1.  The  report 
of  the  general  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  upon 
the  work  of  the  Exchange  for  the 
citrus  year  gives  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  whole  citrus  industry  in 
California  for  the  time  covered,  as 
the  Exchange  is  the  dominating  fac- 
tcjr  in  the  California  citrus  industn'. 
Such  an  annual  statement  has  been  is- 
sued bv  the  general  manager,  G. 
Harold  'Powell. 

In  this  year  ending  August  31,  1914, 
11.262,185  boxes  of  citrus  fruits  were 
shipped  through  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  This  includes  10,- 
156,72-t  boxes  of  oranges  and  1,105,- 
461  boxes  of  lemons,  which  makes  a 
total  of  28,193  carloads.  The  Exchange 
shippers  have  sold  3.8  per  cent  more 
boxes  of  citrus  fruit  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  Exchange  members 
have  forwarded  61.9  per  cent  of  the 
ctirus  fruit  shipped  from  California, 
which  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  total  crop  handled  through  the 
organization. 

The  money  returned  to  California 
through  the  Exchange  amounts  to 
$19,246,757.  This  makes  a  general 
average  of  $1.71  per  box  f.  o.  b.  for 
every  box  shipped.  The  delivered 
value  of  the  E.xchange  fruit  is  $29,- 
434.402.40.  In  one  year  only,  1910- 
11,  has  the  amount  of  money  returned 
by  the  Exchange  to  California  been 
exceeded. 

Operating  Expenses. 

The  operating  cost  to  the  shipper 
who  utilizes  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  Exchange,  including  the  sal- 
aries and  entire  expense  of  the 
seventy  selling  agencies,  the  main- 
tenance and  expense  of  the  general 
office  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Exchange 
share  of  the  expense  of  the  Citrus 
Protective  League  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, is  approximately  4]i  cents 
per  packed  box.  This  selling  cost 
represents  1  3-5  per  cent  on  the  gross 
sales. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  cost, 
the  Exchange  has  expended  1^-^  cents 
per  box  for  advertising  its  leading 
brand,  or  3-5  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  fruit.  This  ad- 
vertising expense  is  partly  a"  operat- 
ing cost  and  partly  an  investment  for 
the  sale  of  future  crops.  This  makes 
a  total  cost  of  cents  per  box,  or 
2  1-5  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  _ 

While  not  a  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  expense,  there 
should  be  added  to  the  marketing 
cost  84-100  of  1  cent  per  box,  which 
is  the  average  cost  which  the  grow- 
er paid  to  maintain  the  sub-exchange 
during  1913-14,  making  a  total  cost 
of  selling  citrus  fruits  for  the  Associ- 
ations belonging  to  the  Exchange, 
6.60  cents  a  box. 

This  marketing  cost,  including  the 
cost  of  advertising,  is  the  lowest  cost 
of  marketing  an  agricultural  crop  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  salary  ex- 
pense of  the  Los  Angeles  office,  in- 
cluding the  general  manager  and  as- 
sistant general  manager,  traffic  of- 
ficers, attorney,  cashier,  sales  agents 
and  all  assistants,  including  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  employees,  is  only  3-5  of 
1  cent  per  box. 

The  Exchange  shippers  have  been 
paid  $108,428  for  overcharges  and 
breakage  and  damage  to  fruit  in 
transit,  the  cost  of  which  is  included 
in  the  selling  expense  of  4%  cents 
per  box. 

The  Exchange  shippers  have  been 
paid  $343,744.88,  the  refund  of  ex- 
cess charges  collected  by  the  Citrus 
Protective  League,  with  interest,  at 
the    termination    of   the   lemon  rate 


case.  The  League  expense  is  included 
in  the  selling  cost. 

Almost  No  Losses. 

The  business  of  the  Exchange  has 
been  conducted  for  the  shipper  with 
an  estimated  loss  of  $355  from  all 
causes,  or  1-542  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
$19,246,757  returned  to  California 
during  the  year. 

Caring  for  Increased  Production. 

From  1900  to  1914  the  citrus  fruit 
crop  of  California  increased  254  per 
cent.  The  acreage  has  increased 
128.9  per  cent  in  the  last  decade.  The 
shipments  from  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
same  time.  The  E.xchange  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  keep  the  industry 
from  ruin  have  had  to  sell  their  fruit 
wisely  from  year  to  j'car,  and  to  de- 
velop a  distributing  and  selling  sys- 
tem and  an  advertising  policy  at  the 
same  time  which  would  cause  con- 
sumption to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  production. 

The  Exchange  has  been  able  to 
greatly  increase  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  citrus  fruits  by  adver- 
tising. The  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  21  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  decade;  the  consumption 
of  California  oranges  increased  74.6 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The 
production  of  California  oranges  and 
lemons  is  increasing  rapidly  and  the 
Exchange,  looking  to  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  present  interest  of  its 
members,  is,  by  judicious  advertising, 
creating  a  larger  consumption  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  established  for 
the  '"Sunkist"  brand  a  national  stand- 
ard of  quality  that  is  a  cash  asset  to 
every  Exchange  grower. 

The  members  have  purchased  $3,- 
319,062.04  of  supplies  through  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company,  in- 
cluding $2,022,482.64  of  packing- 
house supplies,  including  shook, 
paper,  labels,  wraps  and  sundry  sup- 
plies; and  $1,296,579.40  of  orchard 
supplies,  including  fertilizers,  insect- 
icides and  fungicides,  heaters,  oil 
and  other  sundry  orchard  supplies. 
The  supply  company  operates  at  cost 
at  an  operating  expense  of  J4  of  1 
cent  on  each  dollar  of  business  trans- 
acted. The  business  of  the  supply 
company  increased  51.7  per  cent  over 
the  largest  previous  year. 

Market  Review. 

As  a  result  of  the  frost  of  1913, 
California  lost  its  commanding  po- 
sition in  the  leading  markets  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  East.  Flor- 
ida, profiting  by  our  misfortune,  was 
intrenched  in  the  markets  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  California  had 
to  re-establish  its  citrus  fruits  in  the 
markets.  In  addition,  the  year  has 
been  one  of  abnormal  business  un- 
rest and  depression,  and  the  citrus 
fruit  business,  in  common  with  other 
businesses,  has  lagged  behind  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  expansion. 

That  the  Exchange  should  have 
shipped  the  largest  crop  in  its  his- 
tory and  should  have  returned  the 
largest  amount  of  money  to  the  State 
one  year  after  the  disastrous  frost, 
except  in  the  year  1910-11,  when  gen- 
eral financial  conditions  were  nat- 
ural, is  one  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  in  .\merican  horticult- 
ure. 

Three  leading  factors  have  made 
this  result  possible;  first,  the_  inter- 
national system  of  uniform  distribu- 
tion through  the  seventy  exclusive 
agencies  established  by  the  Exchange 
members;  second,  the  international 
campaign  of  advertising,  which  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  Califor- 
nia citrus  fruits  and  quickly  re-estab- 
lished them  with  the  consumers:  and 
third,  the  luscious  character  of  the 
California  orange,  which  makes  it 
pre-eminently  popular  with  the  con- 
sumer. Without  the  systematic  dis- 
tribution, the  aggresive  salesman- 
ship and  the  advertising  of  the  Ex- 
cliange,    financial    ruin    would  have 


I  have  a  tlrilled  well  aOO  feet  deep, 
i^aier  Ntratuiii  between  142  and  148 
feet,  elay  14K  to  1U4).  KM)  to  bottom 
•olid  Kranlte.  Thtx  Ik  n  twelve-inch 
■well,  but  KupplieH  only  twenty-live  Kal- 
lonM  per  minute.  I  feel  tbe  name  condi- 
tion >>ould  prevail  anywhere  I  might 
drill  on  my  land  and  that  It  would  be 
impoKMlble  to  ee  a  "bli?"'  well. 

\»  hat  would  be  the  iiewt  Mydtem  to 
follow  in  order  to  obtain  l.'O  to  'MO  Kal- 
lon.i  per  minute  f  U  ould  it  be  practi- 
cable lo  Mink  a  .shiift  ii  few  lect  from 
the  drilled  well,  tunnel  to  the  canlns 
at  water  level,  then  xlnk  and  croMncut 
in  watcr-bearine  Mtrntiim  until  pump 
could  no  louKer  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  wayf  »)r,  would  a  number  of  Hniall 
rella  etinipped  with  windmllla  and 
punipiuK  to  a  central  rcHervoir  be  a 
better  Hcheme?  The  total  lift  will  be 
approximately  130  feet. — Ii.  J.  M.,  Vlc- 
torville,  Cal. 

Answer  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Etcheverry, 
University  of  California. 

The  conditions  described  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  water  supply  is  very 
limited  and  any  method  of  develop- 
men  which  I  might  suggest  would  be 
very  expensive  and  the  results  would 
be  uncertain  and  would  probably  not 
justify  the  cost.  One  of  the  means 
which  Mr.  M.  suggests  is  to  go  down 
to  the  water-bearing  strata  by  means 
of  a  shaft  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  drive  underground  galleries  to 
develop  additional  water.  The  re- 
sults which  this  would  give  arc  uncer- 
tain for  the  reason  that  the  water 
which  he  now  obtains  from  this  strata 
by  means  of  the  one  well  may  be  all 
that  this  strata  will  yield.  For  the 
some  reason  the  development  of  this 
water  by  using  a  number  of  small 
wells,  equipped  with  windmills,  would 
also  be  uncertain,  although  if  the 
wells  are  placed  sufficiently  far  apart, 
the  chances  of  increasing  the  water 
supply  would  probably  be  better  and 
the  cost  of  trying  this  would  be  less 
than  that  of  using  the  shaft  with  the 
underground  galleries.  In  either  case 
the  cost  would  be  so  high  that  it  may 
be  more  economical  to  abandon  the 
present  location  and  to  select  some 
location  where  water  is  more  readily 
obtainable. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot 
give  you  more  definite  information, 
but  the  prediction  of  underground 
water  and  estimates  of  the  volume 
that  can  be  obtained  is  something 
which  no  one    can  do  unless  there  bc 

overtaken  many  growers  as  a  result 
of  the  chaotic  condition  that  WOOld 
have  followed  the  frost. 

Essential  Changes. 

As  citrus  production  is  increasing 
to  such  a  revolutionary  extent  some 
big  market  changes  will  have  to  de- 
velop in  order  to  keep  the  citrus  in- 
dustry up  to  its  present  very  profit- 
able condition. 

Tlicrc  will  be  needed  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  consumption 
(hiring  the  early  winter  months,  when 
the  navel  crop  of  the  north,  the 
early  navels  of  the  south  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Florida  crop  of  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  will  naturally  be  marketed. 

There  will  have  to  be  adjusted  an 
increasing  competition  between  north- 
ern Valencias,  late  southern  navels, 
and  miscellaneous  varieties,  such  as 
Seedlings,  Mediterranean  Sweets  and 
St.  Michaels,  between  May  1  and  June 
15,  when  the  young  Valencia  groves 
of  the  north  come  into  full  bearing. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  Valencia 
oranges  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months  when  the  \  .ung  Valencia 
groves  of  the  south  ci'me  into  bear- 
ing. An  increasing  cimipetition  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  between  the  ripe 
late  Valencias  of  the  southern  coast 
districts  and  the  shii)ments  of  early 
oranges  and  grapefruit  from  Florida 
in  October  and  November  and  with 
the  early  navels  of  the  north  in  No- 
vember. There  will  also  be  an  increas- 
ing competition  of  California  lemons 
with  imported  lemons  and  an  increase 
in  the  local  lemon  consumption  of  the 
country. 


sufficient    wells    in    the  immediate 
neighborhood  from   which  consider- 
able information  may  be  obtained. 
Note  by  Editor. 

Years  ago  we  heard  a  yarn  that  ran 
something  like  this:  A  certain  farmer 
in  a  part  of  California  where  there 
was  very  little  rain  had  a  chance  to 
get  a  lot  of  irrigating  water  one  win- 
ter for  which  he  had  no  use  what- 
ever, but  sooner  than  let  it  get  past 
him  and  go  to  a  neighbor  farther 
along,  he  took  the  water  and  irri- 
gated a  lot  of  land  that  was  too  dry 
to  plant  and  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
use.  A  number  of  months  later  he 
wanted  to  plant  a  cron  and  found  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  planted  some  grain  or  other  seed 
and  got  a  fine  crop  out  of  the 
moisture  that  he  had  put  on  there 
months  before,  a  crop  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  deserts  of  a  man  as 
mean  as  that.  We  don't  know  how- 
true  the  story  is.  or  whether  our 
recollection  of  the  case  is  wrong,  but 
the  practice  suggested  is  a  good  one. 
A  person  with  ground  useless  unless 
irrigated,  and  with  too  little  water 
for  irrigation  in  the  regular  irrigating 
season  can  store  the  water  in  the  soil 
just  as  well  as  in  a  reservoir,  or  even 
better,  because  the  water  will  stay  in 
the  soil  and  will  not  sink  d.nvn.  nor 
will  it  evaporate  very  much  if  a  mulch 
is  kept.  The  loss  by  evaporation  will 
at  all  events  be  much  less  than  if  the 
water  were  stored  in  a  reservoir. 

Unirrigated  orchards  grow  well  and 
produce  fine  crops  on  rain  that  fall? 
almost  entirely  in  the  dormant  season 
In  a  country  of  too  little  rainfall  for 
crops,  water  from  wells  might  be  out 
on  the  land  in  place  of  the  water  that 
does  not  fall  from  the  skies,  and  al- 
though you  may  find  it  difficult  to 
develop  a  greater  flow  than  25  gal- 
lons per  minute,  it  is  just  possible 
that  by  keeping  the  pump  going  all 
the  year  round,  you  may  be  able  to 
farm  enough  land  to  do  fairly  well 
after  all. 

A  flow  of  25  gallons  per  minute  will 
irrigate  about  four-tenths  of  an  acre 
three  inches  deep  in  24  hours.  At 
that  rate  you  could  cover  36  acres  12 
inches  deep  in  the  year,  or  24  acres 
inches  deep,  and  whatever  rain  can- 
in  addition  would  enable  you  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  land  farmed. 
With  18  inches  of  water  on  each  acre, 
you  could  raise  almost  any  crop  you 
saw  fit,  or  you  could  farm  a  much 
larger  area  if  you  raised  crops  that 
needed  less  moisture. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  water 
will  not  sink  deep  into  dry  soil.  It 
will  be  carried  down  only  by  its  own 
weight  and  when  there  is  no  more  fre 
water,  but  only  enough  to  moisten  tl. 
soil  particles,  it  will  not  go  deeper 
down,  but  will  either  stay  there  un- 
til used  by  plants,  or  be  evaporated 
from  the  surface.  Furthermore,  by 
Staying  for  several  months  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil,  it  will  free  plant 
food  that  would  not  be  freed  by  mois- 
ture applied  at  the  time  that  plants 
were  using  it 

Winter  irrigation,  as  you  probabl) 
know,  is  quite  common  with  person- 
who  have  not  water  for  summer  irri- 
gation, or  who  think  that  the  r:  '  '' 
will  be  too  small  for  the  best 
crops.     Instead    ui  spending 
money    on    a  chance  of  developi- 
more  water,    you    possibly  will  gi 
along  very  well  by  installing  a  small 
electric  pumping  plant  and  keepinc;  it 
going  24  hours  a  day  for  MS  days  in 
the  year  and  get  enough  water  on 
your  land  to  keep  you  busy  and  to 
make  you  a  good  living.   Then,  if  you 
want  to  try  a  windmill  or  so  nii«l  ^ 
small  reservoir  to  give  you  a  he  ' 
irrigation,  possibly  you  can  gi 
more  water  than  you  arc  now  li- 
on.   The  thing  is  not  only  practical>l^ 
but  practiced. 
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Work  of  the  County  Farm  Advisers 


The  county  farm  advisers  which 
have  recently  taken  office  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  California  counties  a^re 
starting  something  that  provides  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of 
present-day  agriculture.  Their  duty 
is  to  take  the  scientific  and  effective 
agriculture  of  the  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  our  agricultural  scientists 
directly  to  the  farms  of  each  county. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  adviser  to  no- 
tice and  point  out  the  opportunities 
lor  improvement  in  farm  methods,  as 
shown  by  agricultural  research,  and 
to  have  done  those  things  which 
man}'  persons  know  should  be  done, 
but  are  left  undone  because  it  is  no- 
body's duty  to  look  after  them. 

With  one  exception  all  the  county 
iarm  advisers  in  California  have  held 
office  only  a  short  time  and  their 
work  is  still  largely  in  its  organiza- 
tion condition.  Two  of  these,  H.  J. 
Baadc  of  Napa  and  James  A.  Arm- 
strong of  San  Diego,  have  written  to 
the  readers  of  "Orchard  and  Farm," 
uiving  a  little  outline  of  what  they 
i  re  doing.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
lime  until  practically  every  agricul- 
i.iral  county  will  have  a  farm  adviser 
lid  this  will  show  readers  the  nature 
f  the  work  that  their  future  farm 
;idviscrs  will  likely  at  first  take  up. 
Napa  County  Progress. 

From  Napa  county  Farm  .\dviser 
r.aadc  writes:  "Last  summer  a  great 
lumber  of  trees  in  this  valley  were 
irdled  by  gophers  and  many  farmers 
new  of  no  way  of  checking  the  dam- 
age. I  showed  them  the  bridge  graft 
and  it  was  used  with  great  success. 

"When  I   started  in  to  work  as 
farm  adviser  of  this  county  we  had  a 
oisonous  weed  in  the  upper  end  of 
he  valley  which  was  killing  stock.  In 
lie  six-acre  pasture  fifteen  had  been 
Killed  by  this  weed.    This  matter  was 
ailed  to  my  attention  and  we  in- 
luntly  located  the    weed,    it  being 
Sheep    Sorrel.'     The    farmers  were 
-aying  that  it  was  wild  parsnip,  but 
ilicre  was   no    wild    parsnip    in  the 
iicld,  consequently  it  could  not  be  do- 
ing the  damage,  so  this  was  not  very 
difficult  to  work  out. 

"At  present  w^e  are  working  on  va- 
rious problems,  the  results  of  which 
are  not  definite  enough  to  publish. 
I  he  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  practically  complete  at  this  date. 
Last  Monday  we  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  Miss  Clark  of  the  univer- 
sity to  meet  the  ladies  of  the  Carneros 
Center,  and  thirty-six  were  present 
Mr  the  Farm  Center  meeting.  We 
liave  at  present  twelve  of  these  Cen- 
ters organized,  and  one  more  will  be 
organized  this  coming  Saturday  night, 
September  I'J.  After  that  I  shall 
jirobably  have  to  combine  some  in 
■  rder  to  accommodate  those  centers 
111  another  part  of  the  valley  which 
are  at  present  not  receiving  attention. 

"The  Farm  Bureau  will  have  its 
l  ist  county  meeting  at  the  Napa  Pa- 
ulion  October  3,  at  which  time  we 
expect  to  have  1,500  or  perhaps  2,000 
farmers  present.  Speakers  from  the 
university  will  give  demonstrations 
with  machinery.  The  wine  inen  will 
be  here  to  present  their  case.  The 
merchants  of  Napa  will  give  a  bar- 
becue and  a  band  will  furnish  music. " 
Attack  on  Weeds. 

Very  naturally  what  is  told  of  is 
merely  an  item  or  two  of  the  work. 
So  is  some  weed  killing  w-hich  Farm 
Adviser  Armstrong  tells  of.  This 
work  is  being  done  in  the  vicinity  of 
I'.ncinitas  and  the  object  is  the  utter 
eradication  of  wild  morning  glory  and 
Johnson  grass.  The  suggestion  that 
they  be  fought  was  born  of  necessity, 
as  all  good  things  usually  are,  and  the 
movement  came  from  _  the  people 
themselves  in  that  locality. 

"The  plan  is  something  like  this," 
writes  Mr.  Armstrong: 

"The  majority  of  farmers  repre- 
sented by  the  Encinitas  local  of  the 
San  Diego  county  farm  bureau  real- 


ized the  necessity  of  cleaning  up  their 
land  of  these  two  pests,  which,  as  you 
know,  prevent  the  growth  of  profit- 
able crops  in  the  infested  spots.  They 
have  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
who  is  empowered  to  assist  in  the 
eradication  of  noxious  weeds  when 
they  prove  to  be  a  menace  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  any  county. 

"At  this  time  a  survey  has  been 
made  of  the  district,  showing  in  de- 
tail every  spot  having  any  of  these 
two  plants  growing  upon  them.  The 
clean-up  work  will  be  done  under  the 
strictest  kind  of  supervision  by  a  spe- 
cial inspector  appointed  through  the 
Horticultural  Commissioner's  office. 
If  the  rancher  himself  wants  to  do 
the  work  it  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, so  long  as  the  work  itself  is  sat- 
isfactory, but  any  time  that  the  work 
is  not  done  right  it  will  be  finished  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  and  charged  to 
the  land,  as  is  amply  provided  by  law. 
There  will  probably  be  two  men  with 
teams  employed  constantly  to  go 
from  one  ranch  to  the  next  and  cut 
the  plants  at  the  time  when  they 
should  be  worked  for  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency." 

Mr.  Armstrong  calls  special  atten- 
tion to  the  co-operation  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
The  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners arc  indispensable  to  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  every  county  and 
in  San  Diego  the  commissioner  and 
the  farm  adviser  work  in  the  same 
office  and  as  their  work  is  similar 
along  some  lines,  they  co-operate  in 
every  way  possible. 


If  any  person  is  interested  in  insect 
study  and  wishes  to  make  a  collection 
of  insects,  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
No.  006,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Washington,  telling  how  best  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  insects.  It  is  of  es- 
pecial value  to  teachers  engaged  in 
teaching  nature  study. 


Roofing  as  You  Buy  Seed 

wouldn't  think  of  buying  seed  from  a  company  you 
knew  little  about  or  because  of  low  price  — 

You  have  too  much  at  stake  to  take  a 
chance — you  must  be  sure  of  results  ! 

Roofing  —  like  seed  —  is  only  safe  to  buy 
when  offered  by  a  company  in  which  you  can 
place  absolute  confidence. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Roll  of  Honor*" 

is  manufactured  by  a  concern  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  half  a  century  —  that  has  a  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  that  is  country-wide  and  has  never  been  known 
to  willingly  permit  a  single  customer  to  be  dissatisfied. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  materials 
that  money  can  buy — fire-resisting  and  practically  im- 
perishable pure  Asbestos  fibre  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
— the  world-famous  water-proofing.  It  never  needs  coating. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing  has  proved  its  merit  through 
years  of  dependable  service. 

J-M  Transits  Asbestos  Shingles  give  you  a  fireproof 
stone  roof  that  is  artistic  and  permanent. 

Write  nearest'  branch  for  Samples  and  Booklet  No.  439 S' 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Stucco;  Pipe  Coverings; 
Cold  Storage  Insulation;  Water-proofing;  Sanitary 
Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc. 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Louisville  Philadelphia 
Milwaukee  Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis    San  Francisco 
New  Orleans  Seattle 
New  York       St.  Louis 
Omaha  Syracuse  2744 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


RECRUITS  WANTED 

READ  THIS  LETTER 

It  has  been  a  little  over  3  nujnths  since  I  purchased  my 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  ORCHARD  TRACTOR 

from  you,  and  I  thought  frequently  of  writing  to  tell  you  what  I  have  accomplished  with  it,  and 
how  pleased  I  am  with  results. 

Your  first  demonstration  hauling  Navels  convinced  me  that  you  had  a  wonderful  engine, 
and  so  you  have.  Your  engineer,  Mr.  Gum,  and  I  rigged  up  two  wagons  and  hauled  180  boxes 
of  fruit,  and  at  no  time  were  we  compelled  to  drop  the  trailer.  This  hauling  was  done  before 
plowing  my  cover  crop. 

My  next  work  was  with  an  8  ft.  double  disc  harrow.  On  one  20^^  acre  piece  I  disced  against 
time  and  covered  it  in  4  hrs.  and  2  min.  This  was  the  fifth  time  over  the  piece  for  the  disc  har- 
row. I  used  18  gals,  of  distillate  and  3%  qts.  of  oil.  Am  now  using  a  14  tooth  Gooseneck 
cultivatot,  with  2  inch  shovels  on  it,  and  find  it  a  much  heavier  lug  than  I  expected,  but  it  has 
at  least  300  pounds  of  weight  on  it. 

Last  week  I  hauled  fruit  with  my  own  wagons  and  put  104  '.jo::es  on  each  wagon,  making  208 
boxes  per  load  and  had  no  trouble  making  3  trips  a  day  and  brought  empties  back  each  time. 
It  is  2.8  miles  from  my  North  orchard  to  the  packing  house.  Last  Saturday  I  made  3  trips  of 
208  boxes  each,  and  one  trip  of  110  boxes,  a  total  of  734  boxes.  I  did  not  get  my  first  load 
until  9  A.  M.  and  had  my  last  load  at  the  packing  house  at  5:45  P.  M.  I  formerly  made  two 
trips  one  day  and  3  the  next  with  4  horses  and  only  110  boxes  per  trip.  Previous  to  this  year 
I  have  hired  teams  to  haul  my  fruit  at  3c  per  box,  so  you  can  see  what  my  last  day's  work 
would  amount  to,  $22.02. 

In  hauling,  my  tractor  consumed  about  18  gallons  of  distillate  and  four  quarts  lubricating  oil, 
total  $1.50.  One  man  at  $2.50  per  day,  making  about  $4.00  for  the  heaviest  day  I  had.  I  do  not 
figure  my  time  as  anything,  but  you  may  allow  me  $5.00  per  day  if  you  wish  and  still  I  am 
money  ahead.  That  would  mean  practically  $9.00  compared  to  $22.00  for  hauling  374  boxes  at 
3c  with  horses. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  do  my  own  cultivating,  but  was  not  able  to  until  the 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  ORCHARD  TRACTOR 

came  to  my  rescue,  and  has  been  the  "strong  man"  on  the  ranch  ever  since.    Trusting  this  itiay 
be  of  interest  to  you,  I  remain,  Very  truly  yours,         (Signed)  N.  FRANK  MORSE. 

For  «lesorip<ioii,  Hpoclflcntion,  photos  and  pIcturcB  of  tlie  DTTST  PROOF  Samson  Sieve-Grip  TRACTOR,  n  TRAC- 
TOR that  CAMVOT  PACK  THE  SOIL,    write   for  t-iitaloeue    O.  V. 


SAMSON  IRON  WORKS 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Cost  of  Hog  Cholera  Insurance 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  University  of  California 


Three  items  enter  into  the  cost  of 
insurance  against  hog  cholera:  The 
cost  of  administration  of  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum;  the  cost  of  the  anti- 
hog-cholera  serum,  and  the  value  of 
the  hogs  that  die  on  account  of  the 
injection. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of 
anti-hog-cholera    serum   depends  on 


Prof.  J.  P.  MITCHELl™ 

the  veterinarian's  fee  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  animals  can  be  con- 
fined and  handled.  The  veterinarian's 
fee  ranges  from  10c  to  $1  a  head  for 
small  herds  and  from  $15  to  $30  a 
day  for  large  herds.  Some  farmers 
have  received  special  instruction  and 
now  do  their  own  injecting.  As  a 
rule  it  is  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to 
hire  a  competent  veterinarian  to  vac- 
cinate his  herd  rather  than  to  do  it 
himself,  because  the  increase  in  the 
good  results  obtained  by  a  man 
trained  in  the  use  of  vaccine  more 
than  equa.ls  his  fee. 

The  cost  of  the  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  the  length  of  immunity 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
follow  its  use  can  be  reckoned  from 
the  following  table,  taken  from  circu- 
lar 106  of  the  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  station: 


Suckling  pigs,  2  to 

5  weeks  old  

30  to    50  pounds  

50  to  100  pounds  

100  to  150  pounds  

150  to  200  pounds  

200  to  250  pounds  

250  to  300  pounds  

300  pounds  and  up  


the  very  best  results.  Most  of  these 
men  feed  uncooked  garbage.  Garbaee 
will  cause  hog  cholera  when  it  con- 
tains trimming  from  fresh  uncooked 
pork  that  had  a  touch  of  cholera  be- 
fore being  killed. 

When  healthy  herds,  absolutely  free 
from  cholera,  are  vaccinated  with 
serum  alone,  there  should  be  no  loss 
whatever;  when  the  serum  and  virus 
method  is  used  there  may  be  a  loss 
of  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  hogs.  This  loss  can 
be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  first 
giving  the  serum  and  following  it  in 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  with  serum 
and  virus. 

The  loss  is  probably  due  to  one  of 
the  following  causes:  Either  part  of 
the  large  dose  of  serum  is  squeezed 
out  from  the  needle  hole,  the  virus 
remaining,  or  the  animal  is  especially 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  On  ac- 
count of  this  possible  loss  from  chol- 
era and  the  possibility  of  the  disease 
spreading  to  his  neighbors'  herds,  no 
farmer  is  justified  in  using  this 
method  of  immunization  unless  his 
pens  are  already  infected,  or  he  is  in 
actual  danger  of  infection.  When  the 
pens  are  already  infected,  the  serum 
and  virus  method  of  immunization 
seems  at  the  present  time  the  best 
to  follow. 

Some  men  have  gone  into  the  hog- 
raising  business  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  vaccinating  their  breeding 
stock  and  the  little  pigs  as  fast  as  they 
are  weaned.  This  is  the  wrong  atti- 
tude to  follow,  unless  a  farmer's  pens 
are  infected  with  hog  cholera  or  he 
is  constantly  bringing  the  disease 
onto  his  place  by  garbage  or  the  in- 
troduction of  hogs. 

The  hog  raiser  should  depend  very 
large!}'  on  sanitation  and  cleanliness 
to  protect  him  from  this  disease.  If 
all  the  farmers  in  the  State  would 
follow  the  measures  advised  by  Dr. 
Keane  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  this  paper,  there 
would  be  less  hog  cholera  and  less 
call  for  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and 
virus.  None  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals respond  better  to  clean  water, 
good  feed  and  sanitarj'  housing  than 
does  the  hog.    If  to  this  is  added  a 


.Serum  alone 

Serum  &  Tirus 

Length  of  unmunitT 

Cost 

Length  of  immunity 

3  to 

6  weeks 

?0.30 

3 

to 

6 

months 

10.51 

3  to 

9  weeks 

.50 

6 

to 

12 

months 

.71 

3 

weeks 

to  6  months 

.60 

10 

to 

18 

months 

,91 

3 

weeks 

to  6  months 

.SO 

1 

to 

2 

years 

1.2* 

3 

weeks 

to  6  months 

1.00 

1 

to 

2 

years 

1..52 

3 

weeks 

to  6  months 

■  1.20 

1 

to 

9 

years 

1.83 

3 

weeks 

to  6  months 

1.30 

1 

to 

2 

years 

2.04 

3 

weeks 

to  6  months 

1.50 

1 

to 

2 

years 

2.34 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that 
suckling  pigs  can  be  immunized  for 
three  to  six  weeks  with  serum  alone 
at  a  cost  of  thirty  cents.  This  im- 
munization will  usually  carry  a  pig 
through  any  ordinary  exposure  until 
it  is  weaned,  perhaps  a  little  longer. 
When  a  pig  has  reached  fifty  pounds 
in  weight  he  can  be  immunized  for  a 
period  of  six  to  twelve  months  at  a 
cost  of  71c  by  the  use  of  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum  and  virus.  This  period 
of  immunity  from  cholera,  .which  in 
most  cases  lasts  until  the  animal  is  a 
year  old,  should  give  a  farmer  time 
to  market  his  hogs.  Precisely  this 
method  of  immunization  is  being  prac- 
ticed by  some  hog  owners  in  this 
Slate  with  good  results. 

.Another  larger  group  of  men  are 
immunizing  their  hogs  with  anti-hog- 
cholcra  serum  and  virus  at  the  age  of 
five  to  six  weeks.  This  plan  reduces 
the  cost  to  half  that  of  the  first 
method.  These  men  are  also  having 
good  results. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  men 
whose  pens  are  saturated  with  chol- 
era, whose  breeding  stock  are  highly 
immune  to  this  disease,  who  im- 
munize their  pigs,  using  one-half  the 
regular  dosage  of  serum  and  four 
times  the  dose  of  virus  and  obtain 


frequent  dipping  in  a  good  sheep  dip, 
the  locating  of  hog  pens  away  from 
public  roads  and  the  absolute  re- 
fusal to  permit  visitors  to  the  hog  pens, 
much  cholera  would  be  prevented. 

When  cholera  does  break  out 
among  a  herd  of  hogs,  or  the  herd  is 
in  immediate  danger  of  contracting 
the  disease,  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
and  virus  should  be  used.  The  heal- 
thy animals  should  be  treated,  the 
dead  ones  burned,  the  entire  place 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  buildings  and 
fences  whitewashed  with  government 
carbolic  acid  wash,  and  the  lots 
plowed  and  sewed  to  grain.  The  first 
few  litters  following  the  outbreak 
should  be  given  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  alone.  Then  serum  should 
be  discontinued  for  several  weeks 
and  if  no  more  little  pigs  con- 
tract the  disease,  the  place  may  be 
considered  free  from  cholera  and  the 
serum  permanently  discontinued. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  warning  to 
alfalfa  growers  against  the  planting 
of  Turkestan  alfalfa.  This  is  stated 
to  be  an  inferior  variety.  It  also  car- 
ries some  weed  seeds  not  found  in 
other  kinds  of  alfalfa,  a  fact  that 
assists  in  its  identification. 


DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL.  WAYNE,  ILL. 

PERCHERONS 


At  the  GREAT  CALL 
FORNIA  STATE  FAIR  last 
month  we  WON  every 
FIRST  PRIZE  competed  for; 
also  won  CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR  BEST  STALLION  any 


age;  also  Premier  Honors  for  the  best  group  of 
five  stallions  any  age. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  our 
business  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
quality  of  our  stock;  careful,  conserva- 
tive management  and  perfect  fulfillment 
of  our  obligations. 

STABLES:  EMERYVILLE  RACE  TRACK 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 


THE  LAND  OF  PEACE, 
PLENTY  AND  PLEASURE 


ARE  YOU  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the 
allurins^  advantap^es  of 
the  "Land  of  Plenty" 
— Southern  California? 
Here  nature  is  found  in  all  her  rapturous  beauty  and  glory ;  here 
fragrant  flowers,  golden  fruit  and  perpetual  sunshine  bring  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  mind ;  here  cold,  snowy  winters  and  swelt- 
ering summers  are  unknown ;  here  people  live  in  the  great  out- 
doors, enjoy  long  life  and  grow  sturd}-. 

Surel}""  everyone  must  be  interested  in  inside  facts  about 
such  an  ideal  region,  especially  those  who  expect  to  visit 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  next  year  during  the  Panama  Ex- 
positions or  at  any  other  time. 

Interesting  facts  completely  and  exhaustively  compiled  cov- 
ering the  vast  natural  resources,  prosperitv  and  beauty  of  won- 
derful SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  will  be  given  in  the  mag- 
nificent Anniversary  Number  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
which  will  be  published  December  22,  1914. 

This  Anniversary  number  w-ill  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Mexico  for  15  cents  a  copy — 20  cents  to  Canada 
— 25  cents  to  foreign  countries.  To  make  absolutely  sure  of  get- 
ting a  copy  or  copies  fill  out  the  blank  herewith  NOW^  Also 
have  a  copy  sent  to  some  of  your  friends. 

I,OS  ANGELES  EXAMINKR, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Enclosed  please  find    cents.     Send  the  Twelfth  .Anniversary 

Number  to  the  following  names: 


Name  Stfect_ 

City   State- 
Name   Street- 
City   State.. 

Name  "       --t  Street- 
City  State— 


r 


ORCHAk^  awD  farm 


Poultry  and  Other  Problems 


ultry  Problems  Answered  by  Prof 
J.  E.  Dougherty. 

J'OULTRY   FKEDS — Please   slve  the 
food  value  of  ratslns  as  a  poultry  feed 
your     uext     issue  of  Orchard  and 
'  rm.     Also,  what  is  a  good  feed  for 
iteniui^  cockerels? — T.  B„  Fresno,  Cal. 
Ve  have  never  had  any  experience 
iiu  feeding  raisins  to  fowls  and  have 
i never  heard  of  them    being    fed  by 
others.    Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
have  fed  raisins  and  will  give  us  their 
experience.     Birds  eat  and  relish  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  as  far  ^s  we  know, 
cull   raisins  fed  in  limited  quantity 
il^  connection  with  the  regular  ration 
Oilght  to  prove   both    palatable  and 
beneficial  to  poultry.    We  would  ad- 
vice trying  a  few  at  first. 

A  good  crate  fattening  ration  for 
tke  production  of  milk  fed  carcasses 
is  as  follows:  2  lb.  barleymeal,  1  lb. 
cornmeal,  1  lb.  shorts,  8  lbs.  butter- 
milk or  skimmilk.     Put  birds  in  fat- 
tening crates,  starve  24-   hours,  then 
d  the  above  ration  3  times  per  day 
10  to  1i  days    before  killing.  Give 
t  and  charcoal  between  meals,  but 
water  to  drink.    Bureau  of  .\nimal 
histry  bulletin  140,  U.  S.  Depart- 
iit  of  Agriculture  describes  crate 
iL-ning  in  great  detail.    It  can  be 
ured  on  request. 

roST  OF  BREKDING  STOCK — Can 
>  i>ii  tell  me  the  price  of  grood  Lesrhorn 
iiikI  .ViidalUMlan  roosters  and  hens  to 
lie  u.Hed  for  hreedinc  purposes,  also 
^^  lUTc  they  can  be  obtained?— H.  K.. 
Honolulu,  Haivait. 

Breeding  stock'  can  be  obtained  at 
'  prices  from  about  $1..50  each  up, 
jiending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
I  lls.    The  advertisements  of  reliable 

cders  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 

ding  magazines. 

fROOKED  T.\Il, — I  have  a  Hne 
iiinur  cockerel  which  showed  a  lot  of 
line  points,  and  T  was  thinking  of  put- 
tiuK  lilni  in  at  the  poultry  show.  How- 
ever, he  has  lately  developed  the  much- 
clrciidcd  wry  tail.  I  pulled  out  nil  the 
liiMR-  feathers  to  sec  if  it  would  help. 
I>iit  it  still  seems  to  hanc  a  little  to 
one  Hide,  In  there  anything  that  can 
he  done  to  get  it  back  to  its  natural 
l>o'4ltion  ?— J.  E.  S„  Oakland. 

There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
ii)w,  that  will  correct  the  defect  you 
line.  The  tail  may  straighten  up  of 
clf  in  time.  The  roosts  should  be 
■  apart  and  away  from  the  wall, 

I'OISOIVED  TTTRKEYS — PIea.De  tell 
nie  what  Is  the  matter  with  my  tur- 
keys. When  first  affected,  they  begin 
to  stnKKer  and  their  heads  will  han^ 
(loM'u  as  if  their  muscles  were  pnra- 
llAcd  and  finally  they  cannot  walk.  We 
live  hy  the  side  of  a  canal  and  the 
turkeys  wade  In  It  nearly  all  the  time, 
liickine  out  fcreen  roots  and  fcrass  that 
float  down.  The  water  Is  very  muddy, 
heiuK  f'olorado  river  water.  Is  it  from 
nradliiK  In  the  water  too  much  or  have 
they  eatMl  something  that  poi.soned 
them?  la  there  a  remedy t  I  lost  ten 
in  one  ilay.  Some  lived  an  hour  or  two 
mill  otliers  a  little  ioniser,— Mrs.  G,  D. 
s..  Imperial,  Cal. 

Hie  limberneck  and  the  sudden  loss 
of  so  many  would  indicate  poisoning. 
The  turkeys  have  evidently  picked  up 
some  putrid  animal  matter  or  other 
poisonous  material.    A  severe  case  of 
rnh"c  might  also  cause  the  trouble. 
'  "  the  canal  water  has  a  steady  flow, 
would  not  hurt  the  birds  except  by 
carrying  to  them  harmful  materials. 
Give  all  the  flock  a  dose  of  epsom 
'^alts  at  the  rate  of  a  small  teaspoon- 
il  per  bird,  dissolved  in  the  water 
M  (1  to  mix  a  wet  mash — give  only 
!~t  what  they  will  clean  up.  Remove 
iu'  cause  as  far  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent further  trouble. 

I.ICI? — Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do 
aad  how  to  Ket  Inseet  powder  well 
dlstriltuted  nnionK  the  fowls'  (eath- 
»»»,  because  my  hens  seem  to  be  both- 
ered with  lice.  I  paint  the  roosts 
With  crude  carbolic  acid  and  there 
doa't  Seem  to  he  any  lice  on  them, 
kot  I  can't  keep  the  lice  from  the 
teatkers.     SUBSCRIBER,  Oakland. 

An  excellent  treatment  for  body  lice 
is  blue  ointment.  Secure  25  cents* 
worth  of  the  ointment  reduced  to  25 
per  cent  mercury  at  the  drug  store 
and  apply  a  small  portion  (about  the 


size  of  a  green  pea)  on  the  end  of  tlic 
finger  directly  to  the  s'vin  below  the 
vent  of  each  fowl,  rubbing  in  well.  Do 
not  smear  the  ointment  over  the 
feathers.  Put  it  on  the  skin.  Three  or 
four  applications  a  year  are  sufficient 
to  control  this  parasite. 


OLIVB:  POSSIBILITIES — Can  you  Klve 
me  any  Information  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  returns  from  an  Invest- 
ment In  olive  land  to  be  planted  to 
olives  In  the  .*icetiou  four  or  five  miles 
east  of  a  line  between  Honeut  and 
Palermo  In  Butte  eounty?— M.  A.  S., 
San  Kafael,  Cal. 

As  far  as  any  particular  piece  of 
land  is  concerned,  we  would  be  unable 
to  give  advice  by  mail,  because  in 
every  part  of  California  you  will  find 
poor  land  as  well  as  good  land.  By 
examining  the  soil  for  depth  and  qual- 
ity, investigating  the  way  that  similar 
soil  produces  olives  or  whatever  crop 
jrou  expect  to  raise,  noticing  char- 
acter of  native  vegetation  and  finding 
what  moisture  conditions  will  be,  you 
can  determine  fitness  of  the  particular 
piece  of  land.  Regarding  the  loca- 
tion in  general,  as  we  are  familiar 


with  that  country,  it  can  be  highly 
commended  as  an  olive  producing 
section.  It  is  well  to  have  a  location 
fairly  free  from  heavy  frosts  and  yet 
with  a  high  summer  heat,  and  Butte 
county,  where  the  valley  begins  to 
give  way  to  foothills,  and  where  citrus 
trees  are  grown  commercially,  offers 
just  what  is  needed  for  olives.  As 
said  above,  for  the  piece  of  land  in 
question,  you  will  have  to  determine 
its  value  by  quality  and  nature  of  soil, 
also  location  as  relating  to  frosts  and 
heavy  winds,  etc.  We  consider  the 
ohve  an  ercellent  proposition.  Prices 
seem  bound  to  rule  high  for  matiy 
years  to  come,  and  while  there  is 
always  a  possibility  that  too  much  of 
any  fruit  may  be  produced  for  the 
market  to  take  at  high  prices,  the 
possibilities  of  an  overproduction  of 
pickling  olives  seem  very  remote.  It 
would,  however,  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  tell  any  prospective  grower 
what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  returns. 
There  is  too  much  variation  between 
what  two  pieces  of  land  will  produce, 
between  the  results  that  two  different 
men  will  secure  under  equal  advan- 
tages and  between  what  the  market 
will  be  and  what  we  might  guess  it 
would  be,  but  if  the  land  looks  good 
and  you  can  attend  to  the  orchard 
properly,  we  would  certainly  say  to 
go  ahead. 
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SALTING  DOWN  VEAL. 

R.  S.  K.,  Santa  Rosa,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing request: 

Will  any  subscriber  or  reader  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  kindly  tell  me  if  I 
can  salt  down  a  si.v  months  old  veal 
cult  as  you  can  beef?  I  am  goinK  to 
kill  it  this  November  and  would  he  very 
£;lad  if  some  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence with  meat  would  let  me  know  how 
to  fix  the  meat. 

Who  will  reply?  We  will  publish 
the  reply  that  we  feel  would  be  most 
valuable  to  readers,  sending  some  re- 
ward for  same,  as  in  our  Household 
Exchange. — Editor. 


The  war  is  reported  to  be  cutting 
off  supplies  of  vetch  seed  and  raising 
the  prices  of  same.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  therefore  is 
advising,  where  this  seed  cannot  be 
obtained,  to  use  a  rye  cover  crop  and 
add  some  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring. 
This  advice  applies  more  to  the  east 
than  the  west  and  where  vetch  seed 
cannot  be  easily  obtained  in  Califor- 
nia other  leguminous  cover  crops  can 
well  be  used.  Much  vetch  seed  is 
produced  in  Oregon,  and  there  is  no 
particular  shortage  on  the  Pacific 
Coast, 


Some  do  lots  of  work  without  plan- 
ning; some  do  lots  of  planning  and  no 
work.  A  combination  of  plan  and 
work  gives  best  results. 


How 
To  Save 
Money  on 
Tires 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Akron,  O. 

■Without  nbligation  on  my  part  please  send  me  free  a 
Firestone  Inner  IMbe  Bag  mkI  vour  book,  "The  Care  d 
Tires."  I  Wiint  Book  N'o.  37.  Behiw  I  give  name  of  tire 
I  use  and  dealer  I  buy  from. 


I  U3e  the  following  make  of  tire. 

Dealer's  name  ,  

Dealer's  address  

My  name  

Address   


THE    Firestone    experts    have  an- 
swered that  question  orice  and  for 
all  for  every  car  owner.    They  have 
answered  it  first  by  building  the  kind  of 
tires  that  save  most  money.    And  they 
have  answered  it  also  with  a  valuable 
book  that  shows  how  to  save  some  money, 
no  matter  what  tires  you  use. 
If  you  own  a  car,  send  the  coupon  above  or 
write  us  for  this  book.   If  you  give  tis  the  name 
and  address  of  your  dealer  and  mention  what  tires  you 
use,  we  will  also  send  you  Free  a  Firestone  Tube  Bag 
See  below. 


and  ad 


fircstonc 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Defeat  Them  All  in  Service— Meet  the  Ordinary  in  Price 

For  15  years— as  you  miy  know  —  Firestone  quality  has  led  the  world.     There  has 
been  no  break  in  the  matcnless  record  of  Firestone  Tires  in  daily  service,  on  all  roads, 
on  all  kinds  of  cars.    Vet  they  cost  you  no  more  than  the  av- 
erage    Firestone  builders  are  tire  specialists,  with  the  largest 
exclusive  tire  factory  in  America.     You  get  the  benefit  of  this 
specialized  production  and  enormous  output.  Only  average  price 
'.'•T  the  tire  of  extraordinary  service.    Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 


FREE  to  Car  Owners 

Toll  lu  the  ii;mie  and  atltlross  i.f  yi,nr  ile;Jer  and  the  tires  yoii 
now  u,se,  and  we  will  send  yon  l-^UKK  with  ovir  book  this  popular 
Fireiitone  Waterproof  Tul)e  Batr,  Will  keep  your  extra  inner 
ttibi-s   fresh,   dry  and   clean,   an,!   proteet   thvm   from  injury. 


If  You  Can't  GetFirestones  Easily 
We  Will  Have  Them  Sent  to  You 

Nearl.v  every  dealer  sells  h'irestoiu'  Tires,  but   if  your 
dealer  ha.s  none,  he  will  get  them  promptly  if  .vou  in- 
sist.    If  you  are  not  near  a  dealer,  write  us,  and  we 
win  see  that  you  are  supplied  from  a  nearby  station. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Canl  for  Fre'^  Book  Now — .Vsk  fur  Book  No.  37. 

FIKESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

"America's  Largest  Kichisivo  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
^kron,  Ohio — Branche*  and  Dealers  Ereryrrhere. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Alkaline  Water  and  Irrigation 


It  is  water  that  makes  the  desert 
soring  into  life  and  it  is  in  the  desert 
also  that  water  frequently  is  found 
too  alkaline  for  successful  use,  or 
of  use  only  in  special  cases  or  by 
special    methods.     Frequently  water 


can  be  used  that  appears  too  bad  for 
use;  frequently  the  fact  that  it  is  too 
bad  to  use  is  discovered  too  late.  The 
subject  is  discussed  in  an  account  is- 
sued by  the  Arizona  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which  will  be  good  for  persons 


relying  on  irrigating  water  carrying 
more  than  normal  amounts  of  various 
mineral  substances. 

Too  often  (it  is  said)  the  prospec- 
tive settler  or  homesteader  considers 
only  the  depth  to  water  and  the 
available  supply  when  found.  Modern, 
pumping  machinery  has  increased 
greatly  the  depth  from  which  water 
may  be  lifted  and  better  cultural 
methods  have  increased  the  duty  of 


/         The  Use  Of  \ 

Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm.Orchard  and  Ranch 


MANY  people  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  dyna- 
mite have  the  idea  that 
it  is  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous to  use. 

Relatively  speaking,  this  is 
not  at  all  the  case.  Of  neces- 
sity anything  which  has  great 
inherent  power  is  dangerous 
under  certain  circumstances. 
The  fire  in  your  kitchen  stove, 
the  gasoline  in  your  car,  the 
electricity  or  gas  that  lights 
your  home — all  are  in  a  sense 
dangerous.  You  have  to  be 
careful  with  them. 

You  have  to  be  careful  with 
dynamite  too.  But  this  neces- 
sary care  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  almost  unlimited 
benefits  derived  from  it  when 
put  to  agricultural  uses. 

It  will  give  you  better, 
stronger  trees,  finer  fruit,  big- 
ger crops.  It  will  run  ditches, 
fell  trees,  lift  stumps  and  rocks, 
excavate  cisterns, cellars,wells, 
etc.  more  quickly,  more  effic- 
iently, and  at  less  expense  than 
the  same  work  can  be  done  by 
any  other  means.  Yes,  that 
care  it  requires,  is  care  well 
invested. 

We  have  published  an  interesting 
and  instructive  book,  "Progressive 
Cultivation."  It  tells  all  about  dyna- 
mite—  how  to  handle  it,  how  to  store 
it,  bow  to  use  it.  You  will  find  it  both 
interesting  and  instructive  reading. 
Write  for  a  copy.  No  expente  involved. 


HERCILE.S   POWDER  CO 

Chronicle   Blilc.   San   Fia.uisco.  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  free  Copy  of  yoor  book, 
"Progresaive  Caitivatioa."  I  am  iateretted  io 
Dynamite  for 


% 
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How  to  Prime  a 
Dynamite  Cartridge 

"Priming"  is  the  inserting  of 
the  detonator,  whether  blasting  cap 
or  electric  fuse,  into  the  cartridge. 
When  cap  and  fuse  are  used,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  attach  the  cap  to 
the  fuse. 

The  fuse  should  be  cut  into 
lengths  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  charge  when  loaded  in  the  hole 
to  at  least  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  surface.  One  cap  is 
then  taken  from  the  cap  box  by 
covering  all  of  them,  except  one, 
with  the  box  lid  or  with  the  hand 
and  allowing  the  loose  one  to  slip 
gently  into  the  free  hand.  Do  not 
try  to  pick  caps  out  of  the  box  with 
tweezers,  nails,  or  any  hard  sub- 
stances as  they  are  likely  to  be 
accidentally  exploded.  Slip  the  cap 
carefully  over  the  end  of  the  fuse, 
taking  care  not  to  push  the  fuse 
very  hard  against  the  explosive 
charge  loaded  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cap  and  do  not  twist  the  cap  on  the 
fuse.  When  the  fuse  is  pushed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cap,  make  a 
crimp  not  more  than  }{.  inch  from 


the  open  end  of  the  cap  by  using  a 
Hercules  cap  crimper.  A  glance 
at  the  illustration  shows  you  how 
this  is  done. 

There  are  two  accepted  methods 
of  priming  dynamite — placing  the 
detonator  in  the  end  or  in  the  side 
of  the  cartridge.  The  former  is  the 
better  way. 

When  priming  in  the  end,  the 
paper  is  folded  back  at  one  end  of 
the  cartridge  and  a  hole  made  with 
a  wooden  punch  about  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil  or  with  the  straight 
handle  of  the  crimper  into  the  ex- 
posed dynamite.  The  cap  with  fuse 
attached  is  inserted  into  this  hole 
and  the  paper  drawn  together  and 
tied  tightly.  The  cartridge  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

Dynamite  Removes  Rocks 
Cheaply  and  Quickly. 

There  is  but  one  best  way  to  do 
anything.  The  best  way  to  remove 
rocks  or  boulders  from  a  field  that 
is  to  be  cultivated  is  by  the  use  of 
of  Hercules  Dynamite.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is,  in  many  instances, 
the  only  way. 

There  are  three  accepted 
methods  for  rock  blasting.  It  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  block  hole, 
a  snake  hole,  or  by  mud-capping. 
The  first  is  illustrated  here.  It  is 
a  slower  method  than  either  of 
the  other  two  and  is  only  necessary 
in  cases  of  very  large  rocks  or 
boulders. 

When  it  is  used,  the  charge  is 
exploded  near  the  center  of  the 
rock,  as  the  illustration  shows. 
When  Hercules  Dynamite  is  pro- 
perly used  the  rock  always  goes, 
no  matter  what  its  size. 

The  other  two  methods  of  rock 
blasting  are  described  in  Progres- 
sive Cultivation."  Write  for  your 
copy. 
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the  water  so  that  now  a  farmer  can 
be  successful  under  conditions  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  impossible.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  bad  water  is  not 
so  easily,  and  in  fact  rarely,  to  be 
overcome. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  two 
waters  occur  close  enough  together 
so  that,  although  either  alone  is  u%M 
lit  for  irrigation,  yet  when  combindr  P 
in  proper  proportion  they  give  a 
water  of  usable  quality.  Such  is  the 
case  where  a  very  pure,  but  prohibit- 
ivel"  black  alkaline,  water  occurs  near 
a  strongly  saline  but  hard  water; 
someumes  the  two  may  be  blended 
to  give  neutral  water  of  moderate 
salt  content  that  will  answer  well  for 
irrigating. 

-Again  an  abundance  of  pure,  sweet 
flood  water  may  be  available  from 
time  to  time,  which  can  be  applied  to 
work  out  and  carry  away  the  alkali 
accumulated  from  the  application  of 
alkaline  pumped  water  between  the 
flood  periods. 

But  these  conditions  are  not  general 
and  usually  the  farmer  will  tind  it 
well  to  consider  the  quality  of  his 
water  supply  before  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  testing  out  the  yield.  All 
waters  that  have  a  strong  saline  taste 
are  too  salty  for  use  e.xcepting  under 
special  conditions.  On  light  soils 
well  drained,  and  with  an  abundance 
of  cheap  water  so  that  the  salts  can 
be  kept  leached  out  of  the  upper  three 
or  four  feet  of  soil,  excellent  results 
may  be  had  indefintelv.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  lack  of  the'se  conditions, 
sooner  or  later  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  the  alkaline  water  will  become 
manifest.  In  some  cases  it  mav  be 
only  a  few  years;  in  others  a  genera- 
tion. 

In  .'\rizona  the  quality  of  ground 
water  is  apt  to  be  a  local  condition, 
sometimes  confined  to  a  verv  small 
area.  There  are  in  general  'rcuions 
of  sahne  waters,  of  black  alkaline 
waters,  and  of  pure  waters,  within 
which  most  of  the  waters  are  of  the 
same  general  character.  But  occa- 
sionally a  good  water  is  found  in  a 
district  where  bad  waters  abound 
and  the  reverse  is  not  unknown.  .At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  improve 
the  quality  of  water  by  prolonged 
pumping,  but  usually  without  success. 
One  well,  how^ever,  with  very 
water  occurred  in  the  Rillito 
near  Tucson  in  a  district  of  gci; 
good  waters.  Recently  this  well  ha'= 
been  pumped  freely  and  is  now  quite 
as  eood  as  other  waters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Water  for  irrigating  cannot  be 
ludged  solely  by  the  taste,  since  an 
injurious  amount  of  black  alkali  doe> 
not  reveal  itself  this  way.  Black 
alkali  waters  usually  make  very  sat- 
isfactory domestic  waters,  since  they 
are  soft  and  work  well  with  soap. 
They  are  not  more  harmful  to  the 
health  than  other  waters  with  a  little 
pinch  of^  baking  soda  added;  in  fact, 
in  some  "cases  they  may  be  decidedly 
beneficial. 

The  importance  of  the  quality  of  ir- 
rigating water  should  be  empli.Kized. 
Some  farmers  have  been  led  to  make 
heavy  investments  because  they  have 
found  an  abundance  of  water  near 
the  surface,  never  stopping  to  consider 
the  quality  until  they  saw  the  injur- 
ious effects  of  its  application.  Others 
have  been  saved  time  and  rfioney  by 
consulting  authorities  before  going 
ahead. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture has  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the 
cost  of  running  a  New  York  apple  or- 
chard. The  cost  for  a  15  acre  orchard 
in  full  bearing  was  $1,217.92  the  first 
year  and  $2,125.69  the  second  year. 
The  first  year  937  barrels  of  market- 
able apples  were  produced  and  2,104 
barrels  the  second  year.  The  barrel 
cost  the  first  year  was  $1.30  and  the 
second  year  $1.01.  Western  apple 
growers  can  compare  these  costs  with 
those  needed  for  apples  here,  save 
that  the  comparison  will  be  by  boxes 
instead  of  barrels. 


Life  would  be  dull  indeed  without 
its  lights  and  shadows. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Potato  Pests  and  Their  Control 


-By  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  A.  J.  Cook- 


It  is  not  necessary  here  to  praise 
he  potato  as  an  article  of  food.  We 
nust  have  the  carbohydrates — sugar 
nd    starch  —  in    our    food.  Milk, 
lature's  typical  food,  is  generously 
applied  with  sugar.    Almost  all  our 
nost  prized  grains,  fruits  and  vege- 
ables    abound    either    in    sugar  or 
tarch,    it    matters    little    which,  as 
itarch  in  the  digestive  cavity  is  quick- 
ly changed  into  sugar.    Not  only  are 
he  carbohydrates  real   essentials  in 
ood,  but  they  serve  also  to  econo- 
e  the  proteins,  like  cheese,  muscle, 
egumine   and   gluten.     This  counts 
ell  for  the  carbohydrates,  as  protein 
s  the  most  costly  element  in  food.  We 
re  all  aware  from  dear  experience 
,t  the  "high  cost  of  living"  has  a 
nee  sheet  against  meats  in  our 
ietary. 

5'he  potato  is  one  of  the  chiefs  in 
carbohydrate  group.  Nearly  20 
cent  of  these  tubers  is  starch.  As 
,  then,  the  potato  takes  high  rank, 
he  potatoes  of  tlic  "delta  region" 
n  this  and  contiguous  counties  bor- 
iering  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
;nto  rivers,  as  most  of  you  know 
m  a  personal  test,  are  of  highest 
ixcellence.  We  also  know  that  these 
slands  are  naturally  adapted  to  the 
Srowth  and  development  of  thTs  vege- 
table. Other  portions  of  our  State 
ire  also  admirably  fitted  by  soil  and 
climate  to  grovif  this  succulent  food 
jroduct.  Anything,  then,  that  strikes 
It  the  prosperity  of  the  potato  inter- 
ests of  California  is  a  sore  menace 
to  the  business  of  the  State. 

May  I  venture  to  call  attention  to 
Four  evils  that  to-day  frown  upon  this 
ndustry  in  portions  of  our  State, 
;ach  of  which  may  well  receive  at- 
tention at  this  convention. 

Seed. 

The  importance  of  good  seed  can 
hardly  be  too  much  emphasized.  In 
case  of  potatoes,  as  with  all  vege- 
tables, grains  and  fruits,  the  seed 
hould  be  carefidly  selected.  It  should 
be  from  hills  which  produced  numer- 
ons  tubers  of  desirable  size.  These, 
of  course,  may  be  cut,  and  will  be  if 
large.  Only  perfect,  smooth,  sound 
potatoes  are  fit  for  seed.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  suggestion  will  aid  great- 
ly to  eliminate  scab  and  other  fung- 
ous troubles,  as  also  eel  worm  and 
taber  moth.  The  matter  of  hill 
sdection  has  been  sadly  neglected  in 
the  past,  I  think,  in  most  localities. 
Caution  in  this  respect  has  been 
known  to  advance  the  yield  more 
l^n  30  per  cent.  It  is  a  prevalent 
l^pef  that  a  frequent  change  of  seed, 
^procuring  it  from  other  localities,  is 
sirable  with  potatoes  as  with  most 
ricultural  products.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  likelihood  that 
continuous  use  of  a  strain  tends  to 
breed  pests,  especially  the  obscure 
forms,  like  eel  worm  and  many  fungi. 
How  often  Corticum  vagum  (rhizoc- 
tonia)  would  be  mistaken  for  scab 
or  go  utterly  unnoticed!  It  will  al- 
ways pay  well  to  reject  all  imperfect 
seed  and  then  to  treat  the  seed  with 
a  fungicide  as  a  further  precautionary 
incisure. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

This,  like  seed  selection,  is  exceed- 
-ly  important.  It  tends  to  eliminate 
ilier  than  foster  disease  and  pests, 
nh  grower  should  study  to  know 
wliat  crops  are  adapted  to  his  soil 
and  conditions.  He  should  then  select 
from  these  crops  that  will  pay,  and 
also  those  that  will  tend  to  free  his 
soil  from  fungoid,  insect  and  weed 
pests  that  may  have  pre-empted  his 
land.    Without  question  this  subject 
is  one  of  paramount  importance  and 
worthy  of  prompt   attention   by  all 
growers. 

Fungi. 

Fungous  troubles  liave  laid  a  heavy 
liand  on   the   potato  industry.  The 


ugly  imprint  of  scab,  the  too  common 
"little  potato"  or  rhizoctonia  and  dry 
rot  fungus  have  depleted  the  pocket 
books  of  most  of  our  growers.  Of 
course,  clean  and  treated  seed  has 
special  significance  in  relation  to 
fungi.  If  the  soil  is  clean  and  we 
only  use  clean  seed,  then  both  soil 
and  seed  will  always  be  clean  and 
the  growers'  pocket  books  will  be 
flushed.  These  maladies  for  the  most 
part  require  naught  but  knowledge 
and  caution  to  hold  them  at  bay,  as 
ugliness,  deformity  or  blight  alway.s 
tell  of  their  presence. 

The  Tuber  Moth. 

Fourth  and  last,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  tuber  moth  problem.  We 
owe  this  convention  to  the  presence 
of  this  insect  in  our  potato  fields  and 
in  our  storerooms.  Potatoes  harbor- 
ing this  moth  and  shipped  to  other 
States  have  resulted  in  a  quarantine 
in  three  or  four  sections  or  States 
and  have  led  to  the  destruction  of 
whole  carloads  of  California  potatoes 
in  other  States,  with  much  loss  to 
shippers.  There  are  two  horns  to 
this  dilemma— cither  we  must  ship 
only  clean  potatoes  or  else  we  must 
expect  these  quarantines  and  this  de- 
struction to  be  continued  and  even 
increased.^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
vve  can  institute  measures  at  this 
time  that  will  utterly  prevent  the 
shipping  of  affected  tubers  from  this 
to  other  States  or  countries. 

The  life  history  of  the  tuber  moth 
is  simple.  The  small  gray  moth  lays 
its  eggs  in  early  and  again  in  late 
summer  on  potato  foliage  or  stems 
or  on  the  stems  of  other  plants, 
mostly  of  the  potato  family,  or  on  ex- 
posed tubers  in  the  field  or  in  the 
storeroom  or  pit.  As  the  eggs  hatch, 
the  caterpillars  either  mine  the  stems 
and  leaves,  rarely  pusliing  down  in 
case  of  loose  soil  several  inches  and 
may  enter  potatoes  which  arc  not 
exposed.  Their  burrows  in  the  tubers 
ruin  them  and  permit  of  further  de- 
struction in  field  or  cellar,  as  more 
moths  are  bred  to  lay  more  eggs.  We 
see  that  there  may  be  three,  possibly 
four,  broods  in  a  season. 

A  Timely  Suggestion. 

In  many  of  our  foothill  valleys,  as 
also  on  the  plains  lower  down,  we 
have  soil,  sunshine  and  water,  which 
insure  large  crops  of  ideal  potatoes. 
In  many  of  these  sections  there  are 
no  insects  or  fungoid  pests.  Have 
we  not  then  in  these  favored  valleys 
ideal  conditions  to  produce  seed 
which  will  meet  every  requisite  of 
the  most  painstaking  grower?  I  be- 
lieve here  is  an  opportunity  for  any 
alert,  cautious,  up-to-date  rancher  not 
only  to  feather  his  own  nest,  but  to 
add  to  the  resources  of  our  State  and 
provide  the  potato  growers  a  very 
sine  qua  non  to  successful  potato 
production. 

(The  above  is  the  opening  address 
by  Dr.  Cook  for  the  convention  held 
in  Stockton  late  in  September  to  dis- 
cuss means  of  preventing  serious 
difficulties  likely  to  arise  from  the 
potato  tuber  moth  and  in  other  ways 
overcoming  potato  pests  and  diseases 


and  putting  potato  production  on  a 
finer  position  in  California  than  it  is 
to-day. — Editor.) 


BARLEY  AT  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  California  this 
year  secured  under  practical  commer- 
cial conditions  a  yield  of  82>^  bushels 
of  barley  to  the  acre  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis,  and  76  1-8  bushels 
per  acre  in  1913.  In  the  fall  of  1911 
the  west  half  of  the  piece  was  ma- 
nured lightly  with  barnyard  manure, 
then  plowed  and  summer  fallowed  in 
]!n:i.    It  was  sown  in  December,  and 
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in  1913  produced  76  1-8  bushels  per 
acre.  In  November,  1913,  the  land 
was  plowed  nine  inches  deep  and  har- 
rowed both  ways.  It  was  sown  on 
December  5  to  Beldi  barley,  90 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  barley  was 
harrowed  March  6  to  break  a  crust 
caused  by  rain.  The  grain  was  har- 
vested June  1.  Part  of  tliis  was  cut 
for  hay,  yielding  three  tons  per  acre. 
The  part  cut  for  barley  yielded  82.5 
bushels  per  acre. 


The  key  to  success  is  of  little  value 
unless  you  use  it. 


Fair  Play  in  Telephone  Rates 


IT  is  human  nature  to  resent 
paying  more  than  any  one 
else  and  to  demand  cheap 
telephone  service  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wouldn't  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
were  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  wouldn't  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge 
for  a  quart  of  milk  as  another 
pays  for  a  geJlon. 

To  he  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, the  telephone  should 
reach  every  home,  office  and 
business  place.  To  put  it  there, 
rates  must  be  so  graded  that 
every  person  may  have  the 
kind  of  service  he  requires,  at; 
a  rate  he  can  easily  afford. 
Abroad,  uniform  rates  have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their 
use,  establishing  an  average 
rate  higher  than  that  paid  by 
the  majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service 
they  require,  at  a  price  which  is 
fair  and  reasonable  for  the  use 
each  makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  tele- 
phones in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


PUMPING  PLAINTS 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS,  HORIZONTAL  AND   VERTICAL   GAS   AND   OIL  ENGINES. 

We  ha»<'  over  C,Oflft  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS. 
We  have  manufactured  IHKIGATISG  PLANTS  for  18  years. 

Our  Experience  in  This  Line  of  Work  Enables  Us  to  Positively  Guarantee 

FIRST-CLASS    IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

WBITE  FOB  OUR  TAT.VLOGUE  0.  B. 

SAMSON    IRON    WORKS,   Stockton,  Calif. 
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G,:c:-L".1^D  AND  FARM 


The  Best  Results  in  Hop  Growing 


As  is  the  case  with  many  other 
crops,  when  California  finds  it  profit- 
able to  grow_  hops,  she  finds  it  very- 
profitable  to  do  so  and  makes  an 
almost  unequaled  success  of  the  busi- 
ness. That  far  more  are  not  grown 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  finest 
kind  of  soil  is  generally  satisfactory 
for  them,  usually  a  rich  loam  lying 


Hops   on   the   McCiifiUan  Ranili. 

alongside  of  some  stream  bed.  Much 
of  the  rest  of  the  land  naturally  suit- 
able for  hops  is  taken  up  by  fruit 
trees  or  other  permanent  planting,  so 
the  acreage  is  much  less  than  present 
profits  would  seem  to  justify. 

The  fact  that  only  the  best  of  soil 
is  ordinarily  used  for  hops  does  not 
mean  that  the  best  methods  are  al- 
ways used,  or  best  results  secured, 
for  there  is,  as  with  everything  else, 
a  wide  difference  between  what  is 
done  and  what  might  be  done  on  the 
average  place. 

Most  California  hops  arc  grown  in 
two  main  districts — along  certain  river 
bottoms  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
along  the  Russian  River  valley  in 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties.  In 
the  Sacramento  valley  the  tendency 
is  toward  large  holdings.  In  the 
Russian  River  valley  the  hops  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  grown  by  the 
farmer  with  a  moderate  holding.  In 
the  one  section  there  are  a  few  large 
growers  (and  some  small  ones),  in 
the  other  many  small  acreages. 

North,  toward  Ukiah  in  the  Rus- 
sian River  valley,  the  common  prac- 
tice is  to  grow  hops  low,  or  on 
strings  tied  to  poles  seven  feet  high 
or  thereabouts.  South,  towards 
Healdsburg   and    Santa    Rosa,   it  is 


more  common  to  have  the  hops 
trained  20  feet  high.  Naturally,  the 
more  vine,  the  more  bearing  surface 
and  the  larger  the  crop,  provided  the 
soil  is  strong  enough  to  make  a  good, 
healthy  growth  of  vine,  and  hops  on 
high  poles  on  rich  land  and  having 
been  given  good  care  are  quite  sure 
to  give  much  better  yields  than 
would  be  secured  from  low  poles. 
This  advantage  is  more  than  enough 
to  offset  the  greater  acre  cost  of  high 
poles. 

While  many  people  believe  it  more 
profitable  under  their  conditions  to 
use  low  poles,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  finest  results  in  every  way 
are  secured  with  the  higher  growing 
vines  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  it  would  pay  to  fertilize  more 
and  give  the  ground  better  care  and 
train  the  vines  high  on  much  land 
where  low  pole  methods  are  followed 
now. 

Just  about  the  finest  results  in  hop 
growing  in  appearance  and  results  in 
the  whole  Russian  River  valley  are 
secured  by  W.  H.  McCutchan  of 
.Alexander  valley,  near  Healdsburg. 
■  There  are  a  few  hop  fields  in  Sonoma 
county  that  can  go  in  the  same  class 
with  it,  but  only  a  few.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  will  show  the  natural 
requirements  for  the  finest  hops  and 
the  care  that  brings  the  profits. 

There  are  twenty-eight  acres  in 
this  planting,  close  to  the  Russian 
river,  which  normally  overflows  in 
winter  and  covers  the  land  a  couple 
of  feet  deep  for  a  day  or  so  at  a 
time.  Under  these  conditions  the  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile  and  makes  the  best 
results  possible,  though  other  fields 
under  as  good  natural  conditions  do 
not  come  near  this  in  yield  or  appear- 
ance. 

The  vines  are  trained  from  poles 
20  feet  high.  In  one  section  of  the 
field,  where  there  is  a  small  depres- 
sion, the  poles  are  24  feet  high  and 
the  vines  are  growing  better  than 
ever,  an  indication  of  the  extreme 
possibilities  of  hop  growing,  though 
no  record  of  yield  has  been  taken  for 
such  spots. 

Two  vines  are  left  per  hill  and  the 
typical  vine  is  loaded  down  to  a  point 
of  division  of  the  vines,  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  hops 
themselves  are  full  and  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vigor  of  the  vines. 

In  1900  these  vines  were  a  year  old 
and  in  full  bearing,  for  hops  bear  well 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  established. 
From  1900  to  190.5  the  yield  averaged 
8  36-100  bales  per  acre,  a  bale  weigh- 
ing 185  pounds  net.  During  this  time 
the  field  was  given  the  barnyard 
manure  from  the  whole  ranch  and 
received  the  finest  kind  of  care  other- 
wise. 

If  hop  prices  are  good,  it  pays  to 
do  everything  possible  to  increase  the 
yield,  and  in  the  fall  of  1905  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutchan applied  500  pounds  of  com- 
plete fertilizer,  in  order  to  help  the 
crop  of  1906  and  to  strengthen  the 
soil  for  later  years  as  well.  A  sirnilar 
application  of  fertilizer  was  given 
each  year  following  until  1911,  when 
a  still  heavier  application  was  made 
to  see  if  still  better  yields  would  fol- 
low still  better  treatment.  That  fall 
800  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  was 
used,  being  followed  in  the  spring  by 
250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  yield  increased  following  1905, 
making  allowance  for  differences  in 
the  seasons,  so  that  the  average  crop 
to  and  including  1911  was  10  89-100 
bales  per  acre.  After  the  heavier 
application  of  fertilizer  just  spoken  of 
a  still  better  yield  was  secured,  the 
production  of  1912  being  12  96-100 
bales  to  the  acre.  That  fall,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  1913  crop,  1,000  pounds 
of  complete  fertilizer  was  applied  and 
in  1913  the  yield  for  the  28  acres 
averaged  13  14-100  bales  per  acre. 

Leaving  but  of  consideration  the 
value  of  the  land,  it  cost  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutchan   approximately    8    cents  a 


No  Other  Like  It 
In  the  World! 

If  you  alight  from  the  train 
at  Durham,  N  C,  the  first 
thing  you  note  is  the  delight- 
ful aroma  and  sweet  fragrance 
which  hangs  over  the  whole 
town.  This  proceeds  from 
the  "Bull"  Durham  factory. 
Never  was  there  so  dis- 
tinctive and  lingering  a  flavor 
as  that  of  "Buil"  Durham;  there 
is  no  other  like  it  in  the  world. 

"Bull  "Durham  smokers  notice  this,  the  moment 
they  roll  a  cigarette  and  light  it.  The  smoke  has 
a  delicious,  relishable  aroma  that  is  wholly  unique 
and  individual.  You  get  it  in  no  other  tobacco. 
It  is  produced  by  a  generations-old  process  known 
only  io  the  makers  of  "Bull"  Durham. 


OENUINC 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

{Enough  for  forty  hand-made  dgarettei  in  each  5c  soc^) 

"Bull"  Durham  has  been  the  standard  smoking 
tobacco  of  the  world  for  three  generations.  "Bull" 
Durham  hand-made  cigarettes  are  a  distinctive  form 
of  tobacco  enjoyment.  Their  flavor  and  freshness 
arc  delightful.  Get  "the  Makings"  today  and 
"roll  your  own." 

An  illustrated  book-  pDpp 
let,  showing  how  to  * 
"Roll  Your  Own,"  and  a  book  of 
cigarette  papers,  will  both  be 
mailed  free,  to  any  address  in 
U.  S.,  on  postal  request.  Address 
"Bull"  Durham,  Durham,  X.  C, 
Room  1100. 


Ask  for  FREE 

hook  of  '  'papers" 
with  each  5c  sack 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANTt' 
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Fine  Stock  at  International 

I  am  now  planning  a  trip  to  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  first  week  in  December  and  will  purchase  registered  Hve- 
stock  for  some  of  our  best  California  breeders.  Anyone  in  need  of  sucii 
stock  should  write,  or  come  and  see  me  at  address  given  below.  I  can 
get  you  just  the  stock  that  you  need  at  the  best  prices  and  will  save  you 
money  both  in  buying  and  freight. 


W.  M.  Carruthers 


721  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm.' 
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oiind  to  raise  hops.  Counting  in  land 
allies,  taxes,  etc.,  the  cost  would  be 
few  cents  more,  so  profits  usually 
re  immense,  depending  on  prices. 
Hops  vary  immensely  in  price  from 
car  to  year,  depending  on  market 
iiditions,  which  is  one  reason  more 
:  L-  not  grown.    This  year,  at  the  be- 
inning  of  the  picking  season  in  the 
lii^sian     River    valley,    they  were 
!ii)Ut  22  cents  a  pound.     Last  year 
ley  were  sold  from  this  ranch  at 
cents  a  pound.    As  the  average 
ield  was  2,420  pounds  per  acre,  the 
I  re  income  was  $635.     Such  yields 
lul  prices  are  both  extremely  high, 
!ul  although  the  grower  can  regulate 
loduction  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
ay   he    treats    his    soil    and  vines, 
l  asons  permitting,  he  cannot  figure 
n  prices  like  those  of  1913. 
The  matter  of  fertilization  of  hops 
interesting  in   several   ways.  In 
iieory  it  is  possible,  by  the  applica- 
(in  of  too  much  nitrogen,  to  stimu- 
ite  tlie  growth  of  the  plant  so  that 
il  will  go  more  to  growth  than  to 
Iiops  themselves.     It  is  doubtful  if 
such     fertilization     is     ever  done, 
though    vigorous    growth    and  poor 
yields  occasionally  occur  on  land  too 
'.veil  supplied  with  moisture  and  de- 
.lying  vegetation  for  the  amount  of 
ntash  and  phosphoric  acid  available. 
\  sufficient  supply  of  the  two  last- 
anicd  plant  foods  is  required  for  the 
riiiting    of    almost    any    plant  and 
'hen  everything  favors  the  vigorous 
rowth  of  the  plant  itself,  the  fruit 
production  will  in  most  cases  be  pro- 
portionate  to   growth  if  potash  and 
phosphoric   acid   are   abundant  also. 
I'or  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  for  hops. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  get  heavy  yields  unless  there  is 
nitrogen  enough  to  make  the  plants 
grow  well  and  healtlifully,  so  some 
nitrogen  is  good  in  a  hop  fertilizer 
and  humus  in  the  soil  as  well. 

The  fertilizer  used  in  the  fields  told 
of  is  the  Gaviota  brand,  containing 
"j  per  cent  nitrogen,  derived  from 
-everal  sources,  so  that  it  will  be- 
iiine  available  to  plants  gradually 
11(1  thus  make  for  continual  growth; 
'  I  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  derived 
rnm  bone  and  superphosphate,  8  per 
vnt  being  available,  and  9  per  cent 
"Jtash  from  the  sulphate. 

.\   superstition   regarding  fertiliza- 
ion  is  that  it  is  best  done  in  the 
pring,  just  before  the  growth  starts, 
hich  may  be  true  in  special  cases, 
lilt    not    ordinarily    true    for  crops 
■  ith    permanent    root    systems,  like 
1  hops  or  fruit  trees.    Hop  growers_  in 
the  Russian  River  districts  are  using 
many  carloads  of  fertilizer  the  last 
few  years  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  applying  it  in  the  fall. 

If  the  soil  itself  is  in  danger  of 
washing  away,  the  fertilizer  will  be 
lost  with  the  soil,  but  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  organic  nitrogen 
Stays  with  the  soil,  no  matter  how 
niuch  water  comes  upon  it.  In  the 
McCutchan  hop  fields,  that  are  flood- 
ed every  winter  for  short  intervals, 
the  fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  fall  and 
evidently  sticks,  or  it  would  not  give 
the  results  indicated. 
_  Hops  grown  under  the  best  condi- 
tions are  also  superior  in  quality  to 
those  that  bear  under  protest,  if  the 
expression  is  permissible.  A  sickly 
'r  rather  weak  growing  hop  vine 
naturally  cannot  make  as  full  a  crop 
1  as  one  with  everything  going  to  its 
I  satisfaction,  as  can  be  seen  by  exam- 
ining two  hop  fields,  one  in  poor  con- 
dition and  the  other  in  excellent 
shape,  though  the  probability  is  that 
the  weak  vine  will  set  as  many  hops 
as  it  has  strength  to  mature,  though 
these  hops  may  not  be  as  large,  full 
and  heavy  as  they  should  be.  Over- 
growing vines,  too  vigorous  for  full 
fruiting,  are  also  likely  to  have  light 
hops  also,  but  a  hop  produced  under 
good  conditions  will  be  both  large 
and  heavy,  losing  less  in  drying  than 
light  hops. 

Mr.  McCutchan's  hops  dry  about 
314  to  1,  according  to  his  statements, 
which  seems  about  right  from  their 
appearance  on  the  vines.   As  an  aver- 


age for  the  whole  district,  perhaps 
31/2  to  1,  or  more  than  that,  would 
be  about  the  right,  figure.  Heavy 
hops,  however,  are  not  primarily  a 
matter  of  fertilization,  but  of  good, 
healthy  growth,  however  that  growth 
is  secured,  and  there  are  lots  of  fine 
hops  grown  in  California. 

Hop  methods  do  not  all  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  hop  soil,  which  is  the 
best  there  is,  but  even  at  that,  hops 
form  one  of  the  best  of  California 
crops. 


COMMERCIAL  ASPECTS  OF 

ALMOND  PRODUCTION 


(Continued  from  Fase  Four.) 

ing  and  irrigation  are  being  used  suc- 
cessfully, as  is  suggested. 

As  yet  the  almond  centers  mainly 
around  the  Sacramento  valley.  To 
the  mind  of  the  writer  the  most  won- 
derful opportunity  for  the  almond  to- 
day, and  one  that  seems  to  have  been 
ignored  utterly,  is  at  the  edges  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  particularly  where 
the  heaviest  citrus  plantings  have 
been  made.  Frosts  are  the  main  dis- 
couragers of  almond  production,  and 
these  places  have  been  planted  to 
oranges,  particularly  on  account  of 
freedom  from  serious  frosts.  Like- 
wise melons  and  other  early  crops  are 
often  grown  there  simply  for  the  mild 
spring  temperatures.  Theoretically 
they  are  ideal  for  almond  growing. 

About  the  largest  planting  in  the 
great  Tulare  citrus  district  is  of  five 
acres  on  the  Merriman  place,  near 
Exeter.  There  are  also  here  and 
there  door  yard  trees  that  have  been 
producing  heavily  and  uniformly,  and 
enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  that 
the  almond  in  these  places  has  every- 
thing in  its  favor  and  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  trees  to  plant  that 
there  is. 

As  the  rainfall  decreases  greatly 
from  Stockton  to  Bakersfield,  in  the 
thermal  belt  of  tlie  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, irrigation  will  have  to  be  prac- 
ticed, as  it  is  for  all  crops,  but  irri- 
gation will  pay  with  a  yield  of  half 
a  ton  of  almonds  or  better  per  acre, 
and  in  time  doubtless  the  San  Joaquin 
will  be  at  the  side  of  the  Sacramento 
as  an  almond  district.  In  fact,  the 
decreased  rainfall,  by  making  better 
weather  at  the  time  of  pollination  may 
increase  the  probability  of  good  yields 
and  there  is  an  indication  that  this 
actually  proves  to  be  the  case. 

The  subject  could  be  talked  of  for 
hours,  but  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion it  simmers  down  to  this:  The 
markets,  present  and  future,  are  ideal. 
The  almond  is  considered  a  fine  crop 
now,  and  selection  of  varieties  for 
pollination,  selection  of  right  condi- 
tions for  frost,  pest  control,  increas- 
ing tree  vigor  by  better  pruning,  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  can  greatly  in- 
crease the  uniformity  and  amount  of 
yield,  and  if  the  almond  pays  now, 
it  should  pay  much  better  later.  With 
all  certainty  anyone  who  has  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  good  almond 
acreage  can  well  look  thoroughly 
into  the  matter  of  going  into  the  al- 
mond business. 


The  crop  reports  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicate that  tliere  has  been  a  slight 
falling  off  in  prospects  of  yield  of 
most  crops  during  August,  as  com- 
pared with  July.  As  a  general  thing, 
crops  are  good.  The  condition  of 
several  crops  on  September  1,  as  com- 
pared with  average,  were:  Peaches, 
116  per  cent;  apples,  115  per  cent; 
grapes,  107.8  per  cent;  hay,  106  per 
cent;  lemons,  105.6  per  cent;  alfalfa, 
105.2  per  cent;  pears,  105  per  cent; 
barley,  102.7  per  cent;  oranges,  101.5 
per  cent;  potatoes,  97.2  per  cent; 
onions,  97  per  cent;  lima  beans,  96 
ner  cent;  hops,  88.5  per  cent.  Cali- 
fornia crops  are  said  to  be  108.5  per 
cent  of  normal. 


Never  let  the  machinery  cry  for  oil, 
for  oil  is  the  cheapest  aid  to  the 
saving  of  machinery  that  we  have. 


Fortunes  in  Peach 
Orchards 

Hundreds  of  growers  say  there  is  TKore 
money  in  peaches  than  anything  else. 
B.  Carina,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
started  in  22  years  ago  with  $20.  Today 
he  has  100,000  trees,  owns  4000  acres, 
and  is  a  rich  man.  He  made  practically 
all  his  fortune  on  peaches,  and  says  the 

Biggest  Money-Maker  Is  Stark  Early  Elberta 

It  comes  in  when  the  market  Is  right— with  no  other  peaches  on  the  market — 10  days 
ahead  of  old  Elberta.  Is  the  sweetest,  best-flavored,  finest-grained,  hardiest  yellow 
freestone  peach  in  the  world.  Give  it  a  place  in  your  orchard  this  year.  Get  top 
prices  on  all  you  can  produce.   Plant  this  fall  sure— sain  a  year. 

Write  today  tor  tree  buyer's  low  price  catalog  showlns  all  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

STARK  BROS^  Box  1 77,  Louisiana,  Mo 

( The  Home  of  Stark  DeSciotu) 


A  free  book  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  know  how 
to  raise  large  crops 


Here  is  a  book  which  will 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about 
soil — will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  sojl  which  will 
raise  large  crops  and  tell 
you  the  reason  why  poor 
soil  produces  small  crops. 

You  should  have  this  book 
and  study  it.  You  can't 
just  read  it  and  g-et  the 
facts  because  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  too  val- 
uable for  a  casual  reading. 

Send  for  it  to-day.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion it  contains  for  you. 

Pacific  Guano  and 
Fertil  izer  Company 

343  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco  :  :  California 


Here  are  a  few 
items  which  this 
book  tells  about 

It  Tells- 

About  the  14  elements 
necessary  to  stistain  plant 
life. 

The  10  necessary  food 

plant  elements  which  must 

be  in  the  soil. 

TVhat  lime  is  for. 

The  effect  of  iron  upon 

the  color  of  the  vegeta- 

tion. 

How  potash  prodnces 
starch  in  plants. 
Why  phosphorous  is  nec- 
essary for  plant-life  to  live. 
Necessity  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil. 

How  plant-life  cannot  util- 
ize the  elements  of  the  air 
if  there  are  not  sufficient 
mineral  elements  in  the 
soil. 

How  plants  feed. 
What  humus  is. 
The  theory  of  cultiratlon. 
Bacteria  in  the  soiL 
What  arallable  son  fertil- 
ity is. 

Maintaining 
and  increasing 
fertility. 
And  100  other 
points  not 
mentioned  in 
this  list. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


KOOTIIII.L,  CI(0^^« — I  have  about  60 
ai-res  ot  rather  flat  foothill  land  on 
my  240-aore  farm  near  I'lacerrllle  and 
nould  like  to  know  if  alfalfa  Trould 
ftrow  without  irrlicntlon.  We  usually 
have  rain  here  to  July  1  and  the  land 
in  qnedtion  is  quite  moist  to  about 
the  last  of  July.  Is  there  any  erop 
whieh  nould  g;r«w  without  IrriKation 
except  annuals f  I  have  an  orchard  on 
quite  n  steep  slope  which  I  want  to 
NOW  in  some  grtfa  to  prevent  washinK. 
What  would  be  dt-nlrablef  IVhat  le- 
Kunie  would  do  well  here  (elevation 
2.100  to  2.200  feel)  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  soil?  Soil  is  decom- 
posed Krrnnite.  \MI1  feterlta  or  Egyp- 
tian coru  do  bcfler  for  cropping  on 
summer  fallow  heref  F.  W.  G.,  Plac- 
ervllle,  C'ai. 

You  can  grow  alfalfa  without  irri- 
gation under  the  conditions  you  de- 
scribe and  it  would  also  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  grow.  Some  of  the  com- 
mon grasses  found  almost  all  over  the 
State  are  perennials,  but  do  not  think 
that  you  can  get  anything  better  than 
alfalfa  in  that  line  for  the  conditions 
you  describe.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  an  orchard  apparent!}'  in  Placer- 
ville  conditions  than  a  mixture  of  red 
clover  and  rye  grass,  which  can  be 
used  in  an  orchard  with  irrigation 
only,  ^\'itllout  irrigation  clean  cultiva- 
tion has  to  be  practiced.  Possibly  al- 
falfa in  the  orchard  might  be  even  bet- 
ter than  red  clover  and  rye  grass,  but 
the  latter  is  the  standard  thus  far  at 
your  elevation.  Would  advise  this 
only  for  full  bearing  trees,  not  for 
young  trees  with  root  system  not 
fully  established.  For  young  orchard 
would  rather  advise  clean  cultivation. 
To  prevent  soil  washing  and  also  to 
aid  the  soil  by  growing  a  legume, 
plant  vetch  as  early  in  the  fall  as  you 
can  get  it  up.  Vetch  is  apparently 
the  best  legume  for  your  elevation  for 
a  cover  crop  and  is  most  e.xccllcnt  for 
the  soil.  ^Ve  would  like  to  see  both 
common  vetch,  bitter  vetch  and  pur- 
ple vetch  tried  out  under  your  condi- 
tions, these  being  .spoken  of  in  article 
on  cover  crops  in  August  issue. 
Feterita  is  still  on  trial  in  California, 
but  from  all  we  can  sec  and  hear  it 
has  good  prospects  as  our  best  grain 
sorghum.  In  theory  it  should  be  bet- 
ter than  Egy-ptian  corn  for  you.  As 
we  met  several  farmers  in  VA  Dorado 
county  who  were  trying  it  this  year 
you  should  be  able  to  get  definite 
facts  regarding  it  and  wc  hope  that 
results  of  trials  will  be  reported  to  us. 
Simply  as  a  forage  we  believe  that 
Sudan  grass,  another  grain  sorghum, 
has  excellent  possibilities  for  you  and 
would  advise  the  trial  of  a  sample 
next  year.  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner J.  E.  Hasslcr,  Postoflfice 
Placerville,  could  perhaps  visit  your 
place  and  give  definite  advice  if  j'ou 
would  drop  him  a  note. 

ANGOR.V  GO  VTS — We  were  much 
Interested  In  your  article  In  a  late 
Issue  on  .Xn^ora  f:;oats,  I  ani  anxious 
to  find  out  and  K<'t  into  coi'iiniunlca- 
tion  with  the  parties  nearest  us  who 
have  ^ood  aniiiiniM  for  sale.  Also  I 
would  like  to  a^k  how  niu<>h  milk  one 
miKht  reasonably  expect  from  one  of 
these  iroats  at  n  lullklnic. — Mrs.  A.  P., 
Anberry,   Fresno   county,  C'al. 

The  Angora  goat  is  certainly 
worthy  to  be  put  on  any  ranch  that 
has  rough,  brush}-  land,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  you  decide  to  get  a  few 
animals.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  they  are  numerous  in  every  part 
of  California  that  is  suited  for  them. 
We  are  mailing  you  the  names  of 
several  persons  from  whom  you  can 
obtain  a  few.  The  fact  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  .Angora 
goat  is  not  a  milch  goat  and  gives  no 
milk  except  what  is  used  by  tlie  kids. 
The  kind  of  life  they  live  is  not  what 
would  be  best  for  milch  goats,  and 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
anatomy  of  an  .\ngora  and  a  milch 
goat  as  there  is  between  a  typical 
Hereford    steer   and   a   Jersey  cow. 


The  Angora  is  a  small  animal,  but 
of  a  square  build;  the  milch  goat  is 
of  a  wedge  shape  like  a  fine  milking 
cow.  The  one  gives  valuable  fleece 
or  mohair,  the  other  milk.  Do  not 
expect  any  milk  from  the  docs,  let 
them  have  it  all  for  their  kids.  The 
mohair,  mutton  and  brush  eating  is 
more  than  enough  to  recommend  the 
Angora.  When  you  want  milk  get  a 
real  milch  goat,  which  produces  no 
fleece  at  all. 

C.*UOB — Tan  yon  identify  the  tree 
or  shrub  from  which  the  inclosed  twii; 
was  cut?  It  cfime  up  volunteer  «in  an 
IrrlKatluK'  ditch  bank.  It  is  now  about 
three  feet  hieli,  and  the  trunk  at  the 
Kround  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  There  are  no  trees 
nor  shrubs  Krowintc  liere  like  them. — 
A.  H.  II.,  Delano,  Cal. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Hall,  economic  botan- 
ist of  the  University  of  California, 
states  that  the  twig  is  from  a  carob 
plant  (ceratonia  siliqua).  This  tree 
is  extensively  grown  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  and  produces  large 
quantities  of  bean  pods  of  high  value 
for  stock  food,  being  "the  husks  that 
the  swine  did  eat,"  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  and  pretty  good  eating  they 
were,  fine  for  the  stock  and  worth 
eating  in  small  amount  by  humans. 
There  has  been  some  enthusiasm 
about  carob  growing  in  California, 
as  the  tree  can  produce  well  in  poor 
locations  and  very  limited  rainfall. 
The  one  big  trouble  is  winter  frosts, 
the  carob  being  a  tree  for  the  sub- 
tropics  only,  and  although  it  will 
grow  in  places  where  an  orange  tree 
will  prosper,  it  is  very  sensitive  to 
frosts  when  it  comes  to  fruiting,  and 
except  in  very  frostless  locations,  it 
is  likely  to  lose  its  crops  in  ordinary 
winters.  In  very  frostless  locations 
the  tree  is  very  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  good  as  a  forage 
producer  in  your  situation.  The  carob 
is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Xcvada  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  seed  washed 
down  in  the  irrigating  water  to  your 
ranch. 

TRKE:  troubles — My  apricot  tree 
la  covered  with  grum  halls.  M  hat  can 
I  do  for  Itf  1  have  two  quince  trees 
larite  enouKh  to  bear  that  never  have 
bloomed.  What  can  be  done  for  (hcmf 
What  is  the  best  mnterlal  for  siirayiuK 
oranee  trees  for  scale  f — .1.  K.,  Ana- 
helm,  Cal. 

The  gumming  of  your  apricot  tree 
may  be  due  to  sunburn,  to  sour  sap 
from  a  cold  spell  in  the  spring  after 
the  sap  had  begun  to  flow  freely,  or 
to  bad  moisture  or  soil  conditions  of 
some  kind.  If  the  latter,  remedy  the 
same,  whether  it  be  too  mu.ch  water, 
too  little  water,  alkali  or  wliat.  For 
definite  treatment,  if  you  care  to  try 
it,  cut  out  diseased  bark  and  wood 
where  gum  exudes  down  to  healthy 
tissue  and  paint  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  wax.  We  know  of  no  way 
to  make  quince  trees  blossom  that 
will  not  blossom.  Sometimes  younir 
trees  that  arc  in  fine  growing  condi- 
tion grow  so  well  that  they  for.Tet  to 
bear,  and  checking  their  growth  by 
less  moisture  or  fertilization  or  partial 
girdling  may  help.  Perhaps  they  will 
steady  down  to  blooming  and  bear- 
ing when  a  little  older.  If  not,  work 
them  over  to  quince  varieties"  you 
know  to  bear  in  your  locality,  or  to 
pears,  for  pears  on  quince  make  ex- 
cellent trees,  small,  but  fine  producers 
of  fine  quality  fruit.  \\'c  seldom  ad- 
vise spraying  citrus  trees  for  scale,  as 
fumigation  is  the  standard  method  of 
scale  control  and  far  superior  to 
spraying  in  all  but  special  cases.  Com- 
municate with  your  horticultural 
commissioner,  Roy  K.  Bishop,  Santa 
Ana,  and  he  will  arrange  to  have 
your  trees  fumigated  at  minimum 
cost  and  in  the  most  eflFective  way. 


Or,  if  you  wish  to  have  your  trees 
sprayed  anyway,  you  had  better  see 
him  or  get  some  other  expert  advice 
in  order  to  determine  what  spray 
mixture  is  best  to  use,  and  how 
strong  it  should  be,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  trees, 
the  variety  of  scale  and  the  condition 
of  the  scale  at  time  of  spraying.  The 
county  horticultural  commissioner  is 
paid  by  the  county  to  look  after  just 
such  things,  and  you  certainly  should 
see  him  before  beginning  scale  treat- 
ment. He  can  also  advise  you  better 
than  anyone  could  at  a  distance  re- 
garding quinces  and  apricots. 

WINTKR  KMMP:R — Helnit  interested, 
by  a  recent  m»Kaxiiie  nrllcle.  in  winter 
cmmer,  I  i\oulil  apprcalntc  your  advN- 
ini;  me  with  nbiit  miicccsn  this  crop 
bus  been  j^rown  in  (  nlifornla,  Mherc 
the  sped  can  be  obliilued.  and  such 
other  inforutation  as  niieht  be  Riven.— 
K.  S.,  Sonomn  \olley,  C'al. 

W'c  referred  this  question  to  C  C. 
Morse  &  Co.,  from  whom  you  can 
obtain  the  seed,  which  probably  is 
also  carried  by  other  seedsmen,  who 
state:  "XNintcr  emmer  has  not  been 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  California, 
but  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  heavy  yiclder  of 
hay.  It  must  be  threshed,  however, 
at  just  the  proper  time,  as  it  is  apt 
to  shell  badly.  It  has  been  grown 
in  Mendocino  county  with  consider- 
able success,  also  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
region.  It  seems  to  be  suited  to  a 
large  range  of  soil  and  climate,  but 
we  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  take 
the  place  of  other  grains  for  hay,  on 
account  of  its  greater  cost.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  issued  several  bulletins  on 
emmer  and  speltz." 

IIOMK  ICE  M.VKIXG — Some  time  Inst 
year  I  rend  nil  article  sn>  inif  titat  any 
randier  could  make  ice  and  RH'InK  the 
nniiie  of  the  clieiiilcnl  to  use.  I  put  the 
article  a^>ay.  lint  cannot  Hud  it  ii«i^v. 
Can  you  tell  me  liow  Ice  Is  malic  f  Wc 
are  ranchers  and  can  use  ice  the  year 
around,  but  ba>c  to  tco  to  t<M\n  and 
bu>  it  at  hiKh  prices  and  lose  iiini.h  b> 
the  ice  melting  and  have  to  unc  it  up 
so  NOon.  It  M<.eliis  to  me  one  coiil.l 
lllnke  ice  \^lth  ^  cry  little  I'ost  and  bn\c 
it  whenever  it  was  ^\  anted.  ^^  ill  >ou 
kindly  tell  mc  K  it  can  be  done? — tlKS. 
B.  A.  U.,  Fort  BracK,  Cal. 

Ice  manufacture  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  we  sh.ould  jiuije  you  believe 
it  to  be.  The  chemical  used  is  am- 
monia, which  is  compressed  and 
cooled  and  then  permitted  to  expand 
suddenly,  giving  off  such  intense  cold 
when  it  expands  that  it  freezes  water. 
This  has  to  be  done  by  machinery  in 
inclosed  areas.  The  ammonia,  save 
for  leakage,  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  .\  small  plant,  capable  of 
making  600  pounds  of  ice  in  12  hours, 
will  cost  $600.  The  cost  of  operation, 
however,  outside  of  fuel  and  power, 
will  be  small.  We  are  mailing  you 
the  names  of  two  manufacturers  of 
ice-making  machinery,  to  whom  you 
can  explain  your  conditions  and  get 
definite  information  regarding  the 
cost  and  nature  of  a  small  plant,  pro- 
vided you  use  enough,  or  could  sell 
enough,  to  make  it  worth  while. 


BEAN  . 
TURBINE 
PUMP 

for  Deep 
Well  Work 

Install  a  Bean 
Turbine  Pump  and 
your  water  proV 
leni  is  solved.  It 
does  the  work 
when  other  types 
of  pumps  would  he 
useless. 

A  U  T  O  M  .\  T- 
IC.\LLY  WATKR- 
BALANCED,  a  fea- 
ture every  pump 
owner  will  appre- 
ciate. 

PLENTY  OF 
BEARINGS  —  they 
are  placed  every 
five  feet.  This  in- 
sures perfect  ali  ii- 
nient  and  ni:ikes 
possible  highest 
speed  and  greatest 
efficiency. 

LINE  SHAFT  IS 
CENTRAL  TO 
PUMP  —  entirely 
outside  of  dis- 
charge pipes  and 
never  comes  in 
contact  with  water. 
No  sand  or  grit  can  get  in  the 
bearinf:s. 

THUEE  PIPE  DISCH.\RGE— 
the  pipes  being  simply  and  securfly 
bound  together.  This  nv 
strensth,  yet  sufficient  flexil-  y 
(o  insure  satisfactory  work  in  v.  t  ils 
that  are  not  perfectly  straight. 

DIRECT  CONNECTED  TO 
MOTOR— if  desired. 

Send  for  further  information  if 
you're  interested  in  deep  well 
pump."?. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

West  Julian  Street 

San  Jose,  ( al. 


PATENTS  S  E    f  R  E  D    OR  FEE 


*■-'*'■**-'  RETL  K.NED.    Sen  ! 
for  free  search   of   I'ttfnt  Office  1 
now  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATE.NT  and  Wll 
I.WKXT.    with    List    of    Inrcntions   Waiv  _ 
Priies   olTrrvcl   for   inT<ntion>^,    «ent        1?D  CIi 
free.      PATE.VTS    ADVERTISED.        1*  K  fllj 
WANTED — NEW    IDE.\S         "  amaJ*" 
Send  fur  our  list  of  I'jit-ut  Buyers. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  8MF, 
Washlneton,  D.  C. 


For  Gas  Engine  Cylinders. 
Tractors     and  Caterpillars. 

Valvoline  Oil  Co. 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles  Portland 


Seattle 
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Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


STATE  OFFICES. — Could  you  kIv« 
me  the  names  of  all  the  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions  and  deportments 
of  the  State  Govemmeut  in  California? 
— F.  C,  Halfmoon  Bay,  Cal. 

Get  the  State  Blue  Book  at  your 
public  library  and  it  will  give  you  the 
information  you  desire.  You  might 
also  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Sacramento,  asking  for  the  names  of 
other  offices  created  since  the  issu- 
ance of  the  last  Blue  Book,  if  you  in- 
sist upon  a  complete  list.  Those  given 
in  the  last  Blue  Book  that  relate  to 
agriculture  more  or  less  directly,  are: 
State  Department  of  Forestry,  Sacra- 
mento; Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
San  Francisco;  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Sacramento;  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  San  Francisco;  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  San  Francisco;  State 
Horticultural  Commission,  Sacra- 
mento; University  of  California  (in- 
cluding the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion), Berkeley;  University  Farm 
School,  Davis;  State  Veterinarian, 
Sacramento;  State  Water  Commis- 
sion, Sacramento.  You  can  get  more 
explicit  information  in  the  Blue  Book, 
and  i'  future  Legislatures  are  like  the 
last  few  the  above  list  will  be  very 
incomplete  before  an  awfully  long 
time. 

SOWING  COVER  CROPS  I  have  a 

•mall  piece  of  land  in  Contra  Costa 
county  with  some  fruit  trees  only 
planted  last  fall  25  feet  apart.  Be- 
ttveen  them  are  tomatoes  eight  feet 
apart.  The  ground  is  all  clean  culti- 
vated, hut  dry  for  5  or  G  inches  from 
the  surface.  There  is  no  chance  for 
irrigation.  I  Tvant  to  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  alfalfa  and  some  burr  clover, 
the  burr  clover  for  green  manure  to 
plon-  under  in  the  fall.  Would  it  be 
a  good  idea  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  dry 
ground  now  and  depend  on  the  first 
rains  to  bring  it  up,  or  should  I  wait 
ontil  after  the  rain  before  sowing;  the 
■eedf — J.  P.,  Berl^eley,  Cal. 

We  would  advise  sowing  the  seed  at 
once  so  that  the  clover  can  get  as  early 
a  start  as  possible.  Burr  clover  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  a  cover  crop,  es- 
pecially in  a  rather  cold  location.  If 
you  want  to  branch  out  a  bit  and  if 
you  are  not  in  a  cold  location,  plant 
some  vetch  and  rye, or  vetch  and  barley 
for  a  cover  crop.  Vetch  and  wheat  or 
barley  makes  a  fine  hay.  Sour  clover 
also  promises  well  in  your  location  as 
I  cover  crop.  Plow  under  the  cover 
top  as  late  in  the  spring  as  is  con- 
istcnt  with  maintaining  good  water 
onditions  in  the  soil  and  be  sure  to 
plow  it  deeply.  Disk  it  thoroughly  to 
ut  up  the  green  stuff  and  compact  the 
soil  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by 
evaporation.  Occasionally  the  cover 
crop  proposition  is  made  troublesome 
Iiy  the  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
vater  for  both  trees  and  cover  crop 
where  rainfall  alone  is  depended  upon. 
It  is  possible  to  use  up  too  much  of 
the  rainfall  by  the  cover  crop  and  in 
those  conditions  it  would  be  better  to 
have  little  winter  growth  and  conserve 
the  rainfall  by  cultivation.  Lack  of 
sufficient  rain  where  no  irrigation  is 
practiced  also  makes  the  growing  of 
.itch  crops  like  tomatoes  risky  some- 
time:, even  with  young  trees.  What  to 
do  or  not  do  with  cover  and  catch 
crops  in  orchards  is  usually  a  matter  of 
judgment  based  on  conditions.  Where 
possible,  we  believe  it  much  better  to 
plant  alfalfa  in  the  fall  and  let  it  get 
;is  well  established  during  the  winter 
as  possible.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  no  irrigation  is  practiced.  How- 
ever, if  your  observation  is  that  fall 
planted  alfalfa  winter  kills  where  you 
are,  you  will  have  to  plant  after  the 
worst  frosts  are  passed  in  the  spring. 
Otherwise  get  your  alfalfa  in  for  the 
earliest  possible  start  in  the  fall. 

BIRDS  AND  FRUIT — Can  yon  nxtK- 
BCst  some  ideas  to  Iceep  lilrds  awny 
from  fruit  trees,  especially  blue  iaysf 
— G.  M.  P.,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

A  boy  and  a  shotgun  provide  the 
best  bird  discouragers  that  we  know 


of,  and  witli  blue  jays  especially  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  most  other 
methods  would  fall  short.  The  blue 
jay  has  a  disposition  a  good  deal  like 
a  crow  and  crows  are  said  to  keep 
away  from  any  place  where  a  dead 
crow  is  hanging  as  a  warning.  This 
plan  does  not  work  with  small  birls 
and  we  do  not  know  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  blue  jays.  Sometime 
ago  an  apparatus  was  being  sold 
which  would  shoot  off  cartridges 
every  half  hour  or  some  such  period 
to  convince  birds  that  somebody  was 
after  them.  Owing  to  the  expense  the 
benefits  would  depend  upon  the  value 
of  the  fruit  saved.  As  you  probably 
know,  bright  pieces  of  tin,  or  small 
mirrors  hung  in  trees  to  reflect  the 
sunlight  as  they  swing  to  and  fro, 
scare  some  birds.  Strips  of  red  flan- 
nel tied  to  the,  trees  often  do  the 
sarne.  Over  strawberry  beds  cross 
strings  like  a  spider  web  about  18 
inches  up  frequently  convince  birds 
that  a  cage  or  trap  is  there  waiting, 
but  after  all,  boys  and  guns  seem  to 
be  worth  more  than  anything  else 
and  the  farmer  with  fruit  or  grain 
for  birds  to  eat  can  pretty  nearly 
figure  that  birds  are  going  to  get 
their  share  whatever  he  does. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  SALT  GRASS — 
How  do  you  raise  cauliflowers?  Last 
year  and  this  year  my  plants  grew 
finely  but  did  not  head.  This  year  I 
planted  JOO  nice,  healthy,  large  plants 
on  April  1.  They  grew  well  and  soon 
became  quite  large,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  they  are  more  than  five 
months  old  from  time  of  transplant- 
ing, they  show  no  tendency  to  form 
heniis.  They  have  been  watered  well 
and  the  ground  was  highly  fertiiixed. 
I  wish  you  would  also  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  salt  grass.  It  Is  a  constant 
nuisance  In  my  strawberry  bed  and  Is 
rapidly  runing  my  drain  ditch.  Where- 
ever  one  cannot  use  lioe  or  cultivator  it 
trys  to  outgrow  everything  else — F.  A. 
M.,  Escondldo,  Cal. 

The  cauliflower  is  rather  a  difficult 
vegetable  to  manage  and  often  re- 
fuses to  head  out,  even  when  it  seems 
to  have  everything  in  its  favor.  It  is 
grown  much  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  on  that  account.  The 
presence  of  salt  grass  growing  so 
luxuriantly  in  your  soil  suggests  the 
presence  of  rather  large  quantities  of 
alkali  and  it  is  just  possible  that  there 
is  enough  alkali  to  upset  the  plant, 
which  will  not  head  if  it  gets  any 
excuse  for  not  heading,  although  it 
may  not  apparently  affect  the  growth. 
It  seems  quite  likely  also  that  your 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  summer  may 
be  responsible  for  lack  of  heading,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  plants  to 
head  in  summer.  Try  getting  plants 
in  the  ground,  transplanted,  right 
away,  or  earier  next  year,  so  that 
they  will  be  quite  a  ways  along  when 
the  colder  periods  of  the  year  ap- 
proach and  see  if  they  will  head  out 
well,  giving  them  the  best  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  irrigation  in  the  meantime. 
If  you  can't  get  them  to  head,  then 
give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  or  go  to  the 
nearest  and  most  successful  market 
gardener  and  find  what  culture  best 
suits  your  local  conditions.  Wickson's 
California  Vegetables,  sold  by  Cun- 
ningham, Curtiss  &  Welch,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  dealers,  gives  very 
full  details  on  cauliflower  culture  and 
is  a  very  valuable  book  for  all  vege- 
table growers.  We  give  the  salt 
grass  up  as  a  bad  job.  It  will  be 
there  as  long  as  the  alkali  is  there 
and  we  can  hardly  suggest  any  way 
to  tackle  the  alkali  under  your  condi- 
tions. Tile  drainage,  with  flooding  to 
wash  the  alkali  down  into  the  drains 
would  help,  or  good  cultivation  and 
occasional  flooding  to  wash  the  alkali 
deep  down  into  the  soil,  provided  the 
soil  is  open  enough  for  the  water  to 
sink  into.  Otherwise  the  only  thing 
we  can  suggest  is  to  keep  the  roots 
in  the  air  instead  of  beneath  the  sur- 
face as  much  as  possible  by  means  of 
hoc,  plow  or  cultivator.  If  anybody 
else  can  suggest  another  way,  the 
columns  arc  open. 


A  Coast  Tractor 

The  OilPuU  is  especially  adapted  to  coast  conditions.  You 
can  bum  the  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  fuel,  and  further, 
the  weather,  dust  or  loose  soil  won't  trouble,  if  you  use  the 


15-30 
Horsepower 


30-60 
Horsepower 


The  OilPuU  is  easy  to  start  and  easy  to  operate.  It  bums 
cheap  stove-tops  at  all  loads.  It  is  throttle  governed,  so  it 
is  efficient  and  smooth-mnning.  The  air  intake  on  carbu- 
reter extends  high  up  out  of  the  dust.  The  OilPull  furnishes 
reliable  power  for  plowing,  hauling,  roadmaking  and  all 
kinds  of  belt  jobs. 

Get  the  OilPull  catalogFBlS.  It's  a  good  book  to  read. 

The  GasPuU  is  a  leader  in  gasoline  tractors,  and  there  are  no  better 
Stationary  engines  than  the  Rumely-Falk  for  kerosene  and  stove-tops 
and  the  Rumely-Olds  for  gasoline.  Every  Rumely  machine  is  backed  by 
Rumely  service— 49  branches  and  11,000  dealers.  Supplies  and  parts 
on  short  notice 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


En^ne  Gang  Plows 
Threshing:  Machines 
Clover  HuUers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Com  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  Illinois 

San  Francisco,  CaL  Portland,  Ore. 


Insurc^bur  Harness 


The  worst  enemies  of 
leather  are  dust  and  sweat. 
They  get  into  the  pores  of  the 
leather,  dry  it  up  and  soon  make 
tugs  and  breeching  unsafe.  Pro- 
tect your  harness  with 


EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 


It  seals  up  the  pores  and  keeps  out  the 
destructive  elements.    It  keeps  your  har- 
ness soft,  pliable  and  strong;  preserves 
its  original  inky-black  color.     It  con- 
tains  no    acid   or   other  injurious 
ingredients.      Dealers  everywhere. 


Standard 

oa 

Company 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT 

Every  month  recently  Orchard  and 
Farm  has  given  an  account  of  some 
agricultural  organization  which  has 
to  a  certain  extent  solved  the  problem 
of  marketing.  One  month  it  was  the 
citrus  associations,  another  the  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange,  and  this  month  is 
is  the  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club,  Incor- 
porated, unique  among  farmers'  corn- 
mercial  organizations  in  California  in 
that  its  main  purpose  is  to  buy  goods 
for  its  members,  while  the  intent  of 
other  California  organizations  is  to 
sell  farm  produce  of  some  sort  or 
another.  It  is  only  by  both  selling 
what  he  has  to  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  buying  what  he  has  to  buy 
in  an  equally  reasonable  way  that 
the  farmer  truly  attains  the  measure 
of  prosperity  that  he  deserves.  Cali- 
fornia farmers  in  time  will  both  buy 
and  sell  through  their  own  effective 
organizations  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  organizations  doing 
just  what  the  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club 
is  doing,  though  they  may  be  managed 
and  conducted  under  a  different  sys- 
tem will  be  found  all  over  California. 
And  come  to  think  of  it,  is  not  the 
farmer  only  half  free  if  he  sells  his 
crops  properly,  provided  he  has  to 
pay  two  prices  for  what  he  buys.'' 
Would  he  not  have  exactly  the  same 
results  if  he  sold  his  crop  improperly 
at  low  prices,  but  was  able  to  pur- 
chase what  he  wanted  properly  and  at 
low  prices,  too?  Cahfornia  farmers 
have  partly  solved  the  first  part  of 
the  proposition;  they  have  hardly 
touched  the  second  part.  Whenever 
their  marketing  has  been  done  right, 
their  farms  have  flourished;  they  have 
lived  better  and  they  have  farmed 
better;  by  the  time  they  practice  both 
buying  and  selling  properly,  living 
standards  and  farming  standards  will 
improve  doubly,  as  a  second  install- 
ment of  the  story  of  the  Ukiah  Club 
will  indicate. 

The  Honest  Middleman— In  telling 
these  stories  of  farmers'  success  in 
marketing,  we  wish  to  shout  out  con- 
tinually the  fact  that  the  middleman 
is  not  a  crook,  although  there  are 
crooks  in  that  business,  as  in  others. 
We  wish  to  cry  aloud  that  the  farmer 
is  not  being  swindled  in  the  market- 
ing of  his  goods;  he  is  not  being 
swindled  in  the  purchase  of  what  he 
buys.  The  difference  in  price  between 
producer  and  consumer  is  to  a  certain 
great  extent  necessary,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain other  extent  due  to  the  general 


slipshod,  irresponsible  method  of 
doing  things  and  to  inefficiency  in 
conducting  whatever  sj-stem  of  dis- 
tribution is  practiced.  The  biggest 
part  of  the  usual  program  for  political, 
economic  and  social  reform  these  days 
seems  to  be  built  on  the  absurd  suppo- 
sition that  business  and  politics  are 
entirely  evil  and  scheming.  "If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both  will  fall 
into  the  pit."  How  absurd  the  pro- 
gram of  those  whose  ideas  are  ignor- 
ance, whose  practice  all  theory!  How 
disastrous  such  economic  leadership! 
Are  we  right  in  such  statements? 
Look  at  the  report  of  the  citrus  sea- 
son on  another  page.    The  California 


was  not  a  crook,  and  he  used  the 
very  small  loss  of  the  exchange  to 
prove  his  point,  just  as  we  do  here. 
He  said,  "Conduct  your  business  along 
right  lines,  deal  with  the  right  man, 
see  that  your  dealings  are  properly 
protected,  and  you  will  not  be  cheated. 
If  you  throw"  your  business  to  any- 
body, use  no  safeguards  whatever, 
and  let  3-oiir  broker  do  whatever  he 
wants  in  his  own  way,  certainly  you 
will  lose,  and  you  will  deserve  to." 
The  words  are  ours,  the  thoughts  his, 
and  ours,  too.  The  moral  of  it  all  is 
to  straighten  out  your  busines  meth- 
ods, but  don't  call  everybody  a  crook. 
When  it  comes  to  the  word  of  G. 


The  Country  as  a  Home 


By  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt- 


One  hot  night  recently  I  lay  on  the  campus  of  the  oldest  nnlversity 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  listened  while  the  professor  of  sociology 
and  others  discussed  certain  rural  problems  in  southeastern  United  St.Ttes. 
One  of  the  spcalvers  stated  that  the  Introduction  of  cotton  mills  and  similar 
industries  into  the  South  was  drawing  the  white  population  to  the  cities.  The 
colored  people  were  taking  their  places  on  the  farms.  I  disclaim  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  hut  if  this  Is  occurring,  God  pity  the  white  man!  If 
the  condition  continues  and  becomes  general  It  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  white  man  disappears  entirely  from  the  region. 

If  each  family  of  one  race  of  people  brings  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
three  or  more  individuals  while  the  race  beside  it  is  content  with  less  than 
two  children  per  family,  the  result  is  inevitable.  If  the  families  of  the  na- 
tive Callfornian  produce  less  than  two  children,  while  the  Japanese  produce 
four  or  five  children,  the  race  problem  will  be  solved  In  California  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  gets  It  solved  by  diplomacy.  One  does  not  need  sta- 
tistics of  graduates  of  women's  colleges  to  determine  that  large  families 
are  not  welcome  In  the  cities.  He  has  only  to  reflect  upon  the  condition 
of  his  acquaintances. 

One  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  those  who  have  been  Instrumental 
in  passing  humane  child  labor  laws.  Nevertheless,  the  control  of  child 
labor  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South,  under  present  conditions.  Is  a  menace 
to  the  existence  of  the  white  man  in  that  regrlon  It  the  statement  of  con- 
ditions quoted  above  be  true. 

The  foregoing  has  been  stated  merely  to  emphasize  that  farming  Is  the 
one  great  Industry  where  children  remain  a  material  asset.  A  farmer  with 
four  children  who  owns  a  farm  and  Is  intelligent,  industrious  and  temper- 
ate usually  becomes  a  successful  farmer.  He  is  generally  able  to  rear 
and  educate  his  children  well.  .\  considerable  measure  of  his  success  Is  due 
to  them.  'While  less  so  than  formerly,  even  to-day  a  large  part  of  th« 
labor  on  American  farms  is  done  by  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  A  permanent  bachelor,  or  a  family  without  children,  Is  at  such  a 
handicap  on  a  farm  that  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  engage  In  some 
other  occupation. 

The  chief  reason  for  rearing  children  on  a  farm,  however.  Is  not  that 
they  are  a  financial  asset,  but  because  the  training  which  they  get  upon  a 
farm  in  contributing  to  the  family  income  Is  their  gseatest  inheritance. 
On  the  western  plains  of  Kansas  this  summer  I  passed  n  boy  perhaps  four- 
teen years  old,  perhaps  younger,  who  was  taking  a  load  of  wheat  from  the 
thresher  to  the  elevator.  My  companion  remarked:  **That  boy  Is  earning 
$2.50  per  day."  But  the  boy  was  securing  much  more  than  $2.50  per  day. 
He  was  an  Integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  community,  and  he  sat  there  as 
proud  as  a  peacock! 

Farming  is  not  merely  a  business  enterprise.  It  is  a  social  institution. 
It  Is  a  place  to  build  a  home,  because  the  children  are  a  benefit  both  to  the 
parents  and  to  society.  I'nIess  we  learn  how  to  r.-il.se  children  successfully 
in  the  cities,  which  we  have  not  yet  learned,  country  homes  are  essential  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  race. 

It  Is  probably  true — I  think  It  is  undoubtedly  true — that  the  cities  offer 
to  adults,  and  especially  to  the  mothers,  more  comforts  than  does  the  coun- 
try. Every  young  couple,  therefore,  has  to  decide  whether  they  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  their  own  convenience  and  comfort,  or  ^vhether  they  are  go- 
ing to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  to  society. 

There  are  several  corollaries  to  this  discussion:  If  a  given  race  desires 
to  perpetuate  Itself,  it  must  so  organize  society  that  children  will  be  wel- 
come. What  we  need  is  not  merely  restriction,  but  direction  of  child  labor. 
If  we  cannot  prevent  the  farmer,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  prosperous,  from 
moving  to  town,  we  should  at  least  create  conditions  l>y  which  the  man 
who  succeeds  him  shall  also  become  prosperous.  If  the  increase  of  the 
n.itive  race  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  open  country,  as  appears  to 
be  undeniable,  then  the  educational,  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  open 
country  are,  or  should  be,  the  first  concern  of  society. 


Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  dominating 
the  whole  citrus  industry  of  California, 
lost  in  bad  debts  for  the  year  just 
$33.5  out  of  $19,246,757,  which  means 
about  $1  in  every  $54,000,  even  grant- 
ing that  all  of  that  loss  was  through 
deliberate  crookedness.  The  grocer 
with  whom  you  trade  loses  about  a 
thousand  times  as  much  in  proportion 
to  the  business  he  does  with  the  com- 
mon citizen  who  may  perhaps  be 
ranting  about  the  crookedness  of  busi- 
ness. G.  Harold  Powell,  head  of  the 
exchange  operating  so  well,  at  the 
last  fruit  growers'  convention  tried 
particularly  to  impress  upon  the  fruit 
growers   there   that   tlie  middleman 


Harold  Powell,  the  head  oT  the  largest 
and  most  successful  farmers'  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  or  the  word  of  an 
ignoramus  who  blames  his  faihire  on 
the  trusts,  the  middleman,  the  govern- 
ment and  everybody  else,  we  take 
Powell  every  time.  Our  motto  is, 
Get  facts  about  farm  business  and 
then  attend  to  business.  Our  effort 
is  to  give  facts  about  marketing  for 
farmers  and  to  build  up  proper  meth- 
ods. Watch  us,  and  if  you  disagree 
with  either  facts,  or  theory,  speak  up 
. — we  have  lots  to  learn  and  we  want 
our  readers  to  learn,  too. 

The  Country  Home — .At  the  center 
of  this  page,  in  the  place  of  honor 


of  the  paper,  can  be  found  a  little  talk 
about  the  most  fundamental  thing  in 
agriculture,  the  most  fundamental 
thing  in  our  national  life — the  home. 
When  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  came  to 
California  to  assume  charge  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  a  department  get- 
ting to  be  greater  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  University  put  together,  his  ideas 
were  seen  to  be  centered  on  the 
human-aspects  of  the  farm.  And  as 
we  observe  city  and  country  life,  the 
more  plain  it  becomes  that  happiness, 
health,  physical,  spiritual  and  mental 
wellbeing,  are  all  better  served  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  The  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  all  call  for  the  country. 
The  war  has  depressed  business  and 
manufacture  and  thousands  of  men 
are  of  necessity  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment in  our  cities.  What  .can 
they  do?  The  work  they  have  done 
is  now  not  there  to  do;  they  live  on 
what  they  have  saved,  or  drift,  but 
rent  goes  on,  food  still  costs.  There 
is  nobody  that  can  be  blamed;  it  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  city  system.  Im- 
proved machinery  or  methods  make 
obsolete  some  ways  of  working,  a  lot 
of  men  are  dropped  out  and  are 
thrown  on  the  world  as  unskilled  la- 
borers, and  this  will  always  be  the 
case  while  improvements  are  made. 
The  thing  is  inevitable;  no  one  is  to 
blame;  it  is  the  city  system,  unrelated 
to  politics  or  social  honesty.  The  il- 
lustrations could  be  continued. 

City  or  Farm — The  city  man  looks 
forward  to  being  thrown  on  the  scrap 
heap.  The  farmer  has  the  home  and 
the  work.  He  works  his  six  or  his 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  according  to 
season;  but  his  work  changes,  and  he 
has  his  days  off,  unlike  the  city  work- 
man with  his  eight  hours  of  routine, 
day  in  and  day  out.  He  never  is 
out  of  a  job,  he  has  his  home  and  his 
food;  the  rent  that  he  pays  is  always 
for  something  that  can  actually  brinp 
him  in  an  income;  it  is  not  for  mercl; 
a  place  to  sleep.  His  wife  and  chil 
dren  can  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine;  the  city  woman  is  out  of 
doors  only  after  elaborate  "fixing  up" 
that  makes  her  as  comfortable  as  a 
knight  in  armor.  Her  fresh  air  is 
gathered  on  concrete  sidewalk  or  on 
street  car;  her  visits  are  formal.  And 
as  to  children,  no  landlord  wants  them 
in  the  city  nowadays,  and  living  in  a 
dry  goods  box  is  no  life  for  either 
man.  woman  or  child,  anyway.  The 
city  has  lots  of  advantages,  sure 
enough,  but  it  drives  a  hard  bargain 
for  what  it  gives,  and  the  person  who 
believes  he  is  being  swindled  by  the 
middleman  or  otherwise  for  what  he 
buys  or  sells  could  be  swindled  as 
bad  as  he  thinks  and  yet  get  a  better 
bargain  than  the  man  who  loves  the 
country  and  could  live  in  it  well,  but 
yet  casts  his  lot  with  the  city.  All 
men  cannot  live  in  the  country;  in 
fact,  few  can  really  make  a  succes- 
there,  but  better  far  the  country, 
when  one  is  fitted  for  it,  than  the 
city.  The  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment so  many  men  as  a  result  of  the 
war  emphasizes  this  fact  as  never 
before. 

Those  College  Boys— .All  this  stuflf 
is  too  serious,  and  it  is  a  serious  evil 
to  take  oneself  too  seriously,  or  any- 
thing else  very  seriously,  but  it  un- 
fortunately is  not  given  to  evcrybodN 
to  have  the  knack  of  being  humorous 
In  fact,  even  worse  than  being  se- 
rious, is  the  belief  that  one  can  be 
humorous  when   it  is  impossible  to 
be  so.     We  will  have  to  leave  the 
lightness  to  the  story  of  the  doings 
of  the  college  boys  organizing  the 
boys'  agricultural  clubs  and  such  told 
of  on  the  opposite  page.    We  can"' 
swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the  detail 
told  of  in  the  account,  such  a- 
kind  of  speeches  made  by  the  i 
boy  organizers,  but  this  sory  ha 
o.  k.  of  the  agricultural  faculty.  11" 
work  has  our  o.  k.    Read  the  stor\ 
help  them  along. 
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"The  Students  Try  to  Help" 

 -By  Russell  R.  Lord,  Freshman,  University  of  California  


cwspapers  reflect  pretty  well  the 
ijinions  of  the  communities  iu 
Arliich  they  circulate,  and  the  opinion 
)f  the  great  city  dailies  seems  to  be 
;hat  the  "Country  Life  Movement", 
s  a  movement  "to  make  two  blades' 
jf  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
iorc,''  and  so  lower  the  over-discussed 
'high  cost  of  living"  in  the  towns. 

Suppose,  just  for  fun,  that  some 
morning  every  American  farmer  would 
iwake  suddenly  efficient  to  the  ex- 
tent where  he  would  produce  from 
his  strip  of  earth  the  maximum  of 
material  at  the  minium  cost.  Would 
it  then  be  advisable  to  call  a  halt 
upon  all  the  various  movements 
whicli  make  up  the  country  life 
movement;  to  close  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  call  in  all  rural  workers 
from  their  posts? 

No.  Even  if  we  might  magically 
solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
liunsfry  towns,  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  country  a  decent,  habitable, 
iiopeful  place  in  which  to  live  a  life- 
time would  still  remain.  The  ideal 
rural  community  is  sucli  a  one  whose 
existence  from  day  to  day  shall  be 
efficient  and  enjoyable. 

We  have  all  become  too  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Mother  Earth  as  a 
gigantic  machine  which  grudgingly 
gives  up  the  materials  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  farmer  as  a  sort  of 
mechanic  who  operates  this  machine, 
not  very  efficiently.  Earth  is  vitality; 
the  farmer  is  a  very  human  being 
who  lives  and  works  therewith.  The 
plea  of  thinkers  on  rural  affairs  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  been  for 
us  to  humanize  this  work  of  rural 
reconstruction.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  most  enduring  im- 
provement in  rural  affairs  is  brought 
about,  not  by  those  who  sit  in  offices 
and  write  wordy  bulletins,  but  by 
those  who  live  simply  in  the  midst  of 
their  jobs  and  mix  with  scientific 
dissertations  of  crop  improvement, 
heated  discussions  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  fall  election  and  sincere  in- 
quiries as  to  the  health  of  "the 
fa  niily." 

The  Human  College  Boy. 

I  »f  all  human  beings  who  throng 
I  this  earth,  perhaps  the  most  human 
is  the  college  student.  The  students 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  have 
started  on  their  own  book  and  in 
their  own  way  a  country  life  move- 
ment of  their  own  over  California. 
This  is  to  be  a  brief  account  of  the 
different  way  they  are  going  about  it, 
and  the  results  they  are  getting. 

Last  year  there  was  in  the  college 
one  or  two  men  with  the  Spirit  of 
service.  One  of  these  got  up  at  an 
Ag  Club  (Agricultural  Club)  meet- 
ing and  told  the  bunch  tliat  they 
ought  to  be  getting  out  and  circulat- 
ing some  of  the  "dope"  which  the 
university  was  giving  them.  "This 
is  good  stuff  we  are  getting  here," 
they  said,  hands  in  pockets.  "Why 
not  pass  it  along  to  the  other  fellows 
all  over  the  .State?" 

"Great  stuff!"  was  the  informal 
vote  of  the  meeting.  After  some  dis- 
cussion they  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  pass  the  thing  along  was  to 
organize  agricultural  clubs  in  the  ru- 
ral high  schools  of  the  State,  attend 
the  meetings  themselves,  keep  up  a 
personal  correspondence  with  the 
members,  and,  in  general,  "put  some 
pep  into  the  coming  crowd  of  coun- 
trymen." (Pep  means  ginger,  or 
spirit. — Ed.) 

So  each  fellow  wrote  to  his  home 
high  school  and  asked  them  if  they 
didn't  want  a  live-wire  ag  club  of  their 
Own.  The  club  boys  were  to  engage 
in  competitive  crop-growing,  it  was 
decided.  "There  ought  to  be  as  much 
fun  in  a  potato  contest  as  a  game 


of  Rugby,"  was  the  principle  whicli 
formed  the  backbone  of  their  or- 
ganizations. 

The  replies  from  the  high  schools 
came  in.  The  great  majority  were 
hot  for  the  thing.  "Cutting  classes" 
with  splendid  abandon,  the  fellows 
hopped  trains  and  made  for  a  place. 
There,  at  a  prearranged  meeting,  a 
solemn  chairman  would  introduce 
them  as  "gentlemen  interested  in  ag- 
ricultural betterment.'"  Then  the 
audience  would  settle  back  resign- 
edly. They  had  heard  such  introduc- 
tions before  and  knew  what  was 
coming — a  venerable  gentleman  with 
whiskers  and  a  black  tie,  who  would 
composedly  rise  and  tell  them  that  it 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  address 
such  a  promising  body  of  young  men; 
that  upon  their  shoulders  rested,  etc., 
etc.  But  instead  arose  a  snappy 
youngster  who,  after  a  broad  grin  by 
way  of  introduction,  launched  forth 
in  a  sincere,  if  disconnected  manner, 
such  as  this: 

The  Student's  Speech. 

"By  Gosh!  This  is  pep!  Had  a 
sad,  sad  notion  that  there'd  be  about 
myself  and  another  fellow  here  to- 
night, and  look  at  the  mob!" 

The  crowd  immediately  begins  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Here  is  some- 
thing new.  The  speaker  rambles 
genially  on.  He  tells  them  that  these 
clubs  will  prove  to  them  what  the 
fellows  up  at  college  already  know — 
"that  agriculture  is  a  science,  and 
a  blamed  good  business  for  a 
fellow  to  be  in.  A  man  doesn't  have 
to  work  himself  to  death  to  make  a 
living  on  a  farm  any  more.  He  can 
knock  off  before  sunset  every  day  if 
he  gets  up  early  and  uses  his  bean." 
(Bean  is  head. — Ed.) 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  what  the 
clubs  will  do — raise  some  s.elected 
acreage  of  some  selected  crop  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  member  pro- 
ducing the  most  produce  at  the  least 
cost  will  win  the  club's  prize — the 
right  to  be  one  of  the  California 
boys  on  the  great  Transcontinental 
Tour  of  California  Prize-Winners. 
These  boys  will  occupy  a  special  car 
and  tour  the  country  de  luxe,  observ- 
ing practically  every  type  of  farming 
in  the  country.  They  will  be  royally 
entertained  along  the  route,  and  in 
Washington  will  meet  the  President. 
In  addition  to  this  first  prize,  every 


boy  completing  his  year's  work  and 
handing  in  the  results  will  be  given  a 
frci  trip  to  Davis. 

Fifty  Such  Clubs. 

In  every  case  the  student  extension 
worker  returned  to  lierkelcy  with  an 
enthusiastic  train  of  clubs  behind 
him.  These  clubs  multiplied  until 
the  students  were  forced  to  request 
aid  from  tlie  Rural  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  their  college.  Working  in 
co-operation  with  this  department 
they  succeeded  in  organizing  over 
fifty  clubs.  In  addition  to  growing 
crops  many  of  these  high  schol  or- 
ganizations have  held  regular  agri- 
cultural meetings,  largely  attended. 
Others  have  taken  part  in  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  their  communities. 

And  all  the  time  the  principle  of 
the  human  touch  was  adhered  to. 
Each  interested  collegian  kept  up  a 
personal  correspondence  with  some 
set  number  of  the  high  school  work- 
ers. The  chairman  of  the  Student 
Extension  Committee,  Roy  M.  Ha- 
gen,  put  in  his  entire  summer  visit- 
ing the  boys  on  their  home  farms. 

And  the  results:  367  high  school 
boys  in  rural  California  have  planted, 
cultivated,  cherished  and  harvested 
their  crops.  Forty-three  clubs  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  rather 
strenuous  programme  of  work.  The 
yields  are  not  yet  compiled,  but  it 
has  been  a  notable  fact,  according  to 
those  who  visited  the  farms  of  the 
fellows,  that  in  many  cases  the  boy 
has  beaten  the  "old  man"  in  size  and 
cost  of  crop.  Many  of  the  results  al- 
ready compiled  show  an  excellent 
profit.  Of  this  more  will  be  said 
when  the  returns  are  completed. 

You  should  see  the  extension  office 
in  Agricultural  Hall.  There,  on  late 
afternoons-  you  will  find  these  college 
men — the  "frosh"  (Freshmen. — Ed.) 
filing  club  correspondence;  the  soph- 
more,  proudly  presuming  to  boss  the 
process,  the  juniors  and  seniors 
seriously  "on  the  job,"  corresponding 
with  their  men  or  working  out  one 
of  the  million  details  that  arise  when 
400  individuals  all  over  California  or- 
ganize into  forty  clubs  and  each  grow 
different  crops  in  a  different  way.  The 
extension  office  is  a  pretty  busy 
place.  The  students  who  are  there 
are  there  to  help  the  men  who 
couldn't  get  to  college.  And  the  se- 
cret  of   their   success   in   tlieir  work 


is  that  they  deal  with  their  man  hy 
his  first  name. 

TTiink  what  that  means.  Imagine 
yourself  a  fellow  on  a  farm,  plodding 
joylessly  from  sun  to  sun  and  season 
to  season.  Your  one  ambition,  if 
you  have  one,  is  to  escape  from  the 
grind.  You  are  convinced  that  farm- 
ing is  bad  business  and  real  life  lies 
where  the  lights  burn  bright.  Then 
along  comes  this  college  man  who 
believes  that  farming  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  life  and  a  living.  He  writes 
you  very  friendly  letters  about  the 
things  they  are  doing  at  the  imiver- 
sity,  he  drops  in  at  your  place  once 
or  twice  a  season  to  sympathetically 
commend  or  condemn  your  crop.  And 
besides,  you  know  that  your  acre  of 
corn,  or  potatoes,  or  beans,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  stands  a  good  show  to  take 
you  traveling  for  over  a  month  over 
the  entire  United  States — imagine  this 
change  in  your  life  and  the  result. 
Dilscovering  that  other  folks  arc  in- 
terested in  you,  you  begin  to  become 
interested  in  yourself  and  begin  to 
really  live.  That's  what  the  agricul- 
tural clubs  have  done  for  hundreds 
of  farm  fellows  during  the  scant  year 
of  their  existence. 

That  was  last  year;  this  year  prom- 
ises to  go  far  beyond  the  first  in 
point  of  achievement. 

Money  Makes  the  Mare  Go. 

When  the  follows  came  back  to 
college  this  fall  they  discovered  that 
they  faced  rather  a  crisis  in  regard 
to  their  club  work.  And  their  prob- 
lem was  the  old.  old  problem  of  cash. 
They  had  promised  the  boys  out  on 
the  land  that  if  they  successfully  car- 
ried out  their  year's  work  they  would 
be  given  a  pin  as  a  distinguishing  and 
distinguished  mark.  Besides,  there 
were  other  things  which  the  exten- 
sion department  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay  for.  If  the  work 
of  making  entlmsiastic  countrymen 
out  of  apathetic  rubes  was  to  be 
broadened,  dollars  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

From  the  idea  of  "getting  up  some- 
thing" to  supply  this  deficiency  grew 
the  idea  of  getting  up  something  big 
— an  event  so  larcre  as  to  necessitate 
the  co-operation  of  every  single  man 
and  woman  in  the  college  and  so 
greatly  swell  the  number  doing  some- 
thing  for   the   other   fellow.  They 

(Continued  on  I'ajse  Twenty-four.) 


PIPE      TANKS  SILOS 


Factories  and  Drying  Ynrd  at  Pittsburg,  Coutra  Costa  County.    Forty  Million  Feet  of  AIR  DRIED  REDWOOD  In  Stock. 

Pipe,  Tanks  and  Silos  Made  to  Order  to  Fit  Your  Requirements. 
Tell  Us  What  You  Want  and  We  Will  Tell  You  the  Price. 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

813  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Programme  for  Dairy  Meeting 


Arrangements  have  been  practical- 
ly completed  for  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  dairy  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Modesto,  October  15  to  17, 
1914.  There  will  be  gathered  at  this 
convention  members  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators  Association,  Cal- 
ifornia State  Dairy  Association,  Cal- 
ifornia Creamer}'  Managers'  Associa- 
tion and  individual  dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  California  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  programme  and  the 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  the  same 
time. 

Following  is  the  programme  for  the 
convention,  as  announced  by  the 
secretary  of  the  California  Creamery 
Operators'  Association,  A.  P.  Fergu- 
son, Turlock,  Cal.: 


numbers  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  a 
large  Dairy  Show,  at  which  will  be 

an  excellent  representation  of  all 
leading  breeds  of  pure  bred  dairy 
cows  and  dairy  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  from  silos  and  silo  machinery 
down  to  milk  utensils,  will  be  held 
simultaneously  with  the  convention. 
This  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Mo- 
desto Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  publishers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  and  will  serve  to  attract  dairy- 
men from  all  California  and  to  make 
this  convention  the  most  note  worthy 
of  any  yet  held.  Ribbons  and  prizes 
will  be  given  winners  in  the  stock 
show,  but  no  awards  will  be  made 


Thursday,  October  15,  9:30  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome  Geo.  J.  Wren,  Mayor  of  Modesto 

Response  E.  B.  Stowe,  Stockton 

President's  Address  A.  R.  Bates 

The  Creamery  Manager  and  His  Patrons  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  Davis 

Our  Opportunity  I.  D.  Graham,  San  Francisco 

Standards  of  California  Dairy  Products  Prof.  Leon  M.  Davis,  Davis 

Leaks  Quincy  McBride,  Berkeley 

Discussion  •  ;  ,  

Appointment  of  Committees — Resolutions,  Finance  and  Nominations. 

Thursday,  October  15,  1:30  P.  M. 

Premium  Evil,  and  Australian  Butter  W.  H.  Roussel,  San  Francisco 

Advantages  of  Co-Operation  in  Marketing  Dairy  Products  

 J.  P.  Murphy,  Tulare 

Practical  Creamery  Butter  Making  Robert  Holcomb,  Winters 

General  Discussion  for  Butter  Makers— Led  by  John  SoUie,  Eureka,  Cal. 
Thursday,  October  15,  7:30  P.  M. 

Lowering  of  Butter  Grades  A.  Jensen,  San  Francisco 

Competition  and  Quality  in  Creamery  Work,  G.  E.  Frevert,  Salt  Lake  City 
The  Responsibility  of-  the  Creamery  Operator  in   Relation  to  the 

Quality  of  California  Butter  S.  H.  Greene,  San  Francisco 

Friday,  October  16,  9:30  A.  M. 

President's  Address  Hon.  J.  W.  Guiberson,  Corcoran 

The  Work  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau — F.  W.  .•Kndrcason,  San  Francisco 
Making  a  Market  for  Cal.  Dairy  Products,  S.  H.  Green,  San  Francisco 

"My  Greatest  Trouble"  Experience  Meeting,  open  to  all. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Appointment  of  Committees — Resolutions,  Finance  and  Nominations. 

Friday,  October  16,  1:30  P.  M. 

Business  Methods  in  the  Dairy  J.  E.  Dorman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd  A.  S.  Goode,  Bakersfield 

-\  Department  of  Agriculure  for  Cal. — D.  J.  Whitney,  Ed.  Orchard  &  Farm 
Dairy  Regulations  and  Supervision  from  the  Consumer's  Viewpoint 

 1  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  San  i'rancisco 

Animal  Husbandry  John  B.  Curtin,  Sonora 

Friday.  October  16,  7:30  P,  M. 

The  Universal  Eight  Hour  Law  Geo.  W.  Pierce,  Davis 

Individual  Feeding  and  Testing  of  the  Dairy  Cow,  Prof.  Van  Norman, 

Davis 

The  Dairy  Sire  A.  W.  Morris,  Woodland 

Dairy  Legislation  S.  A.  W.  Carver,  Los  Angeles 

Saturday,  October  17,  9:00  A.  M. 

Butter  Scoring  Contest. 

Saturday  P.  M. 

Tlie  afternoon  of  Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  entertainment  that  will 
be  provided  by  the  citizens  of  Modesto.  This  will  include  an  auto  ride 
to  various  points  of  interest  in  Stanislaus  county. 

Saturday  Evening. 

Banquet  tendered  to  members  by  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Feand 
Western  Pacific  will  all  give  one  and 
a  third  rates  to  the  convention.  The 
first  two  will  issue  regular  round  trip 
tickets,  the  last  named  will  give  the 
usual  receipt  certificate. 

.^s  announced  in  the  two  previous 


for  the  commercial  exhibits,  which 
latter  will  have  a  great  educational 
effect. 

As  usual,  a  butter  contest  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion, as  indicated  in  the  programme 

above. 


MANY  SILOS  GOING  UP. 

\ever  before  in  California  were  so 
many  silos  being  built  as  at  present. 
One  company,  the  Redwood  Manu- 
facturing Company,  is  selling  three  a 
week  on  an  average,  though  much_  of 
this  business  is  with  neighboring 
States.  Among  the  prominent  dairy 
and  stockmen  who  very  recently  in- 
stalled these  sios  are:  Hearst  Ranch, 
Pleasanton;  James  F.  Dunne,  San 
Felipe  Ranch,  Hollister  (two);  J. 
Lansing  Lane,  Home  Grove  Farm 
Hollister;  Rancho  Dos  Rios,  Mo- 
desto; Huston  Farm  of  Yolo  Water 


&  Power  Co.,  Winters;  B.  L.  Wing 
Woodland;  Lewis  &  Mitchell,  Living- 
ston. 


A  good  old-fashioned  remedy  for 
barb  wire  cuts  is  kerosene  and  lard — 
mix  well  together.  To  a  pint  of  this 
mixture  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
strong  spirits  of  camphor  and  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid. 


-A  small  sum  invested  in  a  good 
sire  for  his  services  will  in  a  very 
few  years  mean  a  large  sum  in  the 
better  quality  of  the  animals  handled 
and  fed. 


A  Message  From 
President  Wilson 

In  a  Letter  to  John  T.  Waldorf  of  San  Francisco, 
He  Urges  the  Voters  of  California  to  Elect 
James  D.  Phelan  United  States  Senator. 


PRESIDENT  \nLSON 


JA3IES   D.  PHCLAX 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINCTOM 


Boptember  ll,  1914. 


Ky  dear  Ur.  Waldorf: 


Z  «a£  most  gratified  to  hear  of  ft* 
nenlnatloa  of  fomer  Uayor  Janes  S.  Phelan  for 
Unltod  States  Senator.    He  has  been  in  close 
touch  Tith  the  administration  In  Taahlnston, 
and  has  heartily  supported  the  policies  which 
have  been  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people, — policies  which,  I  am  pleased  to  be  Ibi- 
lormed,  have  met  with  very  general  approval. 

Ihe  work  has  been  well  begun,  and  it 
is  manifestly  Important  for  its  successful  con- 
tinuance and  prosecution  that  the  administration 
should  not  be  refused  support  in  the  Senate  and 
House  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

therefore,  I  appeal  not  only  to  Deco- 
orats,  but  to  all  independent  citizens  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  men  who  have  expressed  a 
wllllngnesB  to  sustain  the  administration  and  a.Tiy 
on  the  work  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
It  is  not  so  much  mere  party  success  that  con- 
cerns the  average  citizen  as  sound  and  efficient 
government,  and  a  party  can  best  deserve  credit 
by  giving  the  best  service  to  the  country. 

iBlncorely  yours, 


James  D.  Phelan — 

Tiirce  times  Mayor  of  S.in  Francisco. 

I'reventt^I  renewal  of  franchise  of  old  Geary  itrcet  railway.  San  Franci-i  .  W.-.x-  n: 
present  succe>3ful  municipal  line  poasiblc. 

A|)|)r)inted  first  wuman  wliu  ever  held  an  important  public  position  in  San  Francisco. 
.Served  as  regent  of  the   I'niTcrsity  of  California. 

Cc>mmis-<ioner  to  secure  re-enactment  of  the  Geary  Asiatic  Exc)n>ion  Law. 

Couimisi^ioner  for  Hetch  Helchy  legislation  before  Congress  to  -secure  a  mountain  v. 
supi'lv  for  the  cities  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  ^ 

Commissi' iner  to  Europe  by  appointment  of  Pre-idt  rt   Wil-i-n   '-■    -'ii  ;«  »t   ti  <-  I'nitt-l 
GoTernnienfs  inviUition  to  foreign  countries  to   i  .       i  i 

Secured  iipprnpriation  of  $i»Ot",000  for  I  nilt^l 

Declined  ambassadorship  to  one  of  the  ercar 

Led  in   fiy;ht   for  a  new  charter  for  San  V 
reform.  respnn«-ible  soTernment  and  municipal  mim  aii-. 

Rai<t-d  standard  of  nay  for  laborers  in  the  city  employ. 

Head  of  (he  San   Francisco  Relief  C'ommittife  in  the  disaster  of  liM)C     Appointed  b> 

President  custodian  of  the  relief  fund  aegregating  $in.(iM».Oi»o. 

Worked  and  spoke  before  the  Legislature  for  the  enartment  of  an  Hnti-alira  laud  ownership 
Expeilmced.  capable  and  untrammeled.  he  would  have  but  one  client  in  WflflUngton. 

people  of  bis  natire  State. 
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STOCK  AT  SALE 

The  Holstein  consignment  sale 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Hanford,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1914,  by  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  McAllister  &  Son,  R.  F.  Guerin, 
G.  A.  Hewitt  and  T.  J.  Gilkcrson,  has 
been  attracting  increasing  attention 
as  the  time  approaches  for  it.  Re- 
garding the  stock  consigned  by  Mr. 
Hewitt  of  Hardwick,  the  owner 
writes:  "I  have  consigned  12  females 
and  two  bulls  to  the  breeders'  sale  to' 
be  held  in  Hanford,  October  28,  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  All  cows  are  well 
i5red  and  have  fine  conformations  and 
are  as  good  individuals  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.     They  are  grand- 


daughters of  some  of  the  most  famous 
sires  in  the  breed.  All  are  cows  with 
the  exception  of  two  heifers  and  have 
given  70  to  80  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
on  dry  feed  and  some  of  them  have 
have  given  over  23,000  pounds  in  the 
milking  period.  All  are  bred  to  Jetze 
of  Oakwood  Romeanna,  a  son  of  the 
$5,000  imported  bull  Jetze  Zwarthak, 
who  was  never  beaten  in  the  show 
ring.  Zoao  Colantha  of  Sunnydale, 
whose  dam  tested  5.4,  is  a  fine  young 
bull  with  good  lines  and  very  promis- 
ing." 


The  Newhall  Land  &  Farming  Co. 
of  this  city,  who  operate,  several  large 


ranches  in  this  State,  have  now  on 
the  way  from  the  East  a  lot  of  Here- 
ford and  Shorthorn  bulls  for  use  on 
their  ranches  next  year.  Mr.  Mayo 
Newhall  believes  in  having  Eastern 
Lulls  here  in  California  six  months 
before  they  are  required.  If  other 
large  ranches  would  do  this  also,  bet- 
ter results  would  be  obtained. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hawk- 
ins herd  of  Sliorthorns  from  Hollister 
was  not  on  exhibition  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year.  Sam  Walker,  who 
has  charge  of  this  herd,  says  that  a 
few  unforseen  circumstances  occurred 
a  few  days  before  the  shipment  was 


to  be  made  which  necessitated  their 
staying  at  home  this  year.  Next  year 
this  herd  no  doubt  will  be  seen  on 
the  fair  circuit. 


The  hay  markets  recently  show 
that  fancy  hay  sells  readily  and  that 
all  other  kinds  are  dull  and  very  hard 
to  move.  .Apparently  the  warehouses 
are  so  full  that  there  is  hardly  room 
for  more  and  buyers  are  very  well 
stocked  up. 


Watering  horses  as  often  as  pos- 
sible is  a  good  plan.  A  little  at  a 
time  is  better  than  excess  at  long  in- 
tervals. 


GATED  FARMS 

''Best  in  the  West'' 


Hog  Raising  Should  Bring  Handsome  Profits 
on  Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms 


1% 

m 


Over  half  the  pork  products  consumed 
in  OftJifornia  arc  shipped  in  from  the 
East.  The  demand  is  growing  faster 
than  the  supply. 

Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  are  located 
east  of  Mt.  Dikblo  in  Eastern  Contra 
Costa  County,  60  miles  from  the  mil- 
lion people  who  live  around  San 
Francisco  Bay. 


Complete  irrigation  system,  of  the 
highest  type  of  construction. 

With  the  fertile  soil,  ample  water,  ex- 
cellent climate  and  ready  market, 
Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms  give  large 
returns  on  alfalfa,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 
and  dairy,  pork  and  poultry  products. 

Price  1^300  an  acre  including  water 
right.    Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

A.  Burness,  Resident  Agent,  Brentwood,  Calif. 
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Livestock  Awards  at  State  Fair 


bf:e:f  cattle— shorthorxs. 

ICxhihitors:  Thornton  S.  Oliile,  Davis, 
Cal.:  T.  B.  Gibson.  Woodland,  Cal.; 
Hopland  Stock  Farm.  Hopland,  Cal.; 
Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Kranci.sco,  Cal. 

Bullt< — Tliiee  years  or  over — 1,  Gil)- 
son:  -,  Howard.  Two  years — 1,  Glide. 
Senior  yearling — 1,  Glide:  2,  Howard. 
Junior  yearling — 1,  Howard.  Senior 
calf — 1,  Glide:  2,  Gibson;  3,  Hopland; 
4,  Gibson:  5,  Howard. 

Cows — Three  years  or  over — 1,  Gib- 
son; Howard:  3,  Glide.  Two  years — 
1,  Glide;  2,  Gibson:  3,  Howard.  Senior 
yearing — 1,  Glide;  2  and  :!,  Howard. 
Junior  yearling — 1,  Hopland:  2  Glide; 
3,  Hopland.  Senior  calves — 1,  Glide:  2, 
Hopland;  3,  Glide.  Juiiiiir  calves — 1, 
Glide:    2,   Howard;    3  Hopland. 

Ased  herd — 1,  Glide:  2.  Gibson;  S, 
Howard.       Bleeder.^'     y.niMK     herd — 1, 


'•.Salvador  I'oreNt  Klug,"'  Grand  CUam- 
pion  Shire. 

Glide:  2,  Hopland:  3.  Howard.  Calf 
herd— 1.  Glide:  2,  Gib.son;  3,  Hopland. 
Group,  four  anlmal.s  get  of  one  sire — ■ 
1.  Glide:  2,  Hopland;  3.  Gibson.  Group, 
two  .inimal.i.  either  sex,  of  one  dam — 
1  and  2.  Glide:  3,  Gibson. 

Championships — Junior,  Senior  Grand 
champion   bull.  Glide:     Junior,  Senior 
and  Grand  champion  cow,  Glide. 
Hereford^. 

The  only  exhibitor  was  the  Simon 
Newman  Co..  Newman.  Cal.  They  re- 
ceived all  prizes  except  the  Junior  bull 
calf,  which  was  owned  by  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  California.  This  calf  won  in 
class  and  was  also  made  Junior  cham- 
pion. 

Red  Polled. 

The  only  exhibitor  was  Reevy  R. 
Cart«-right.  Angels  Camp,  Cal.,  who 
received  all  the  prizes. 


FAT  CATTLF — SHORTHORNS. 

Exhibitor:   T^niversity   of  California, 
who  received  all  the  prizes, 
Herefordii. 

Exhibitors:  Simon  Newman  Co.,  New- 
man. I'niversity  of  California. 

Champion  steer  or  spayed  nelfer — 
University  of  California.  ' 

Hereford  steer  or  spayed  heifer — 
Two  vears  and  under  three,  Newman: 
one  vear  and  under  two,  University; 
six  months  and  under  one  year.  Uni- 
versity. 

Aberdeen — AnKun- 

Exhibitor:  I'niversity  of  California 
getting  all  awards. 

Grades  and  Croaiies. 

Exhibitors:  T.  S.  Glide.  Davis.  Cal.; 
University    of    California,  Davis. 

Champion  steer  or  spayed  heifer — 
University;  grand-champion  steer  or 
spayed  heifer,  any  age  or  breed — Unl- 
versitv;  grades  and  crosses,  steer  or 
spa\od  heifer,  two  years  and  under 
three— Glide:  one  year  and  under  two 
— Glide;  six  months  and  under  one 
year — 1,  University;  2,  Glide. 

DAIRY  CATTLE — JERSEVS. 

Exhibitors:  C.  P.  Hembree.  Mon- 
mouth Oregon;  Jersey  Queen  Farm, 
Mod<sto,  Cal.:  C.  D.  Hay  worth,  May- 
hew,-;    Cal.:  W.  J.  Hackett,  Ceres,  Cal.: 

5  F.  Williams,  Chiro,  Cal.:  T.  B.  Wulff, 
Modisto,  Cal.:  Kancho  Dos  Rios,  Mo- 
de.-itci.  Cal.:  J.  G.  Stabl.  Merced,  Cal.; 
J  i;  &  J.  E.  Thorp.  STockton,  Cal.: 
Uiiiver.'iitv  of  Davi.*.  Davis,  Cal.;  D.  T. 
AVi.  land,  "Thalheim,   Cal.:  N.   H.  Eocke 

6  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal.:  J.  T.  Miller, 
Chiio  Cal.:  Guv  H.  Miller.  Modesto, 
Cal.:  Moorland  Stock  Farm,  Thalhelm, 
Cal.:  W.  J.  O'Brien.  .Stockton,  Cal.:  C, 
N.  (iilcdl,  Modesto,  Cal..  J.  M.  Boniber- 
ger.  Modesto,  Cal.;  D.  F.  Conant,  Mo- 
desto. Cal.:  Eaton  &  Hufthes.  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal.:  W.  W.  Fisk.  Davis,  Cal.;  J. 
A.  Goodall.  Turlock.  Cal. 

Bulls,  three  years  or  over — 1,  Hem- 
bree: 2,  Miller;  3,  Locke.  Two  years — 
1,  Thorp:  2,  Conant:  3.  Fisk.  Senior 
yearlings — 1,  Hembree:  2,  HayHortli; 
3,  Miller.  Junior  yearlings — 1,  Hem- 
bree; 2,  Locke:  3,  Rancho  Dos  Kios. 
Senior  calf — 1,  Hembree:  2,  University; 
3,  Thorp.  Junior  calf— 1,  Hembree;  2, 
Hembree;  3,  Locke. 

Cows,   four   years    old    or    over — 1, 


Henil)ree;  2.  Miller;  3,  I-ocke,  Three 
years — 1,  Thorpe:  2,  Locke;  3,  Hem- 
bree. Two  years — 1,  Locke;  2,  Locke; 
3.  Fisk.  .Senior  yearling  heifer — 1, 
Hembree:  2,  University;  3,  Locke. 
Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Hembree;  2, 
Hembree;  3,  Goodall.  Senior  heifer 
calf — 1,  Hembree:  2,  University;  3, 
Fisk.    Junior  heifer  calf — 1,  Williams; 

2,  Fisk;  3,  Hembree. 

Aged  herd — 1,  Hembree:  2,  Thorp;  3, 
Locke.  Young  herd — 1,  Hembree;  2, 
Locke;  3,  Thorp.  Calf  herd— 1,  Hem- 
bree: 2,  Locke:  3    Rancho  Dos  Rios. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Hembree:  2,  Hembree: 

3,  Locke.  Produce  of  dam — 1,  Univer- 
sity: 2,  Thorp:  3,  Miller, 

Championships:  Senior,  Junior  and 
grand  champion  bull  —  Hembree: 
Senior,  Junior  and  grand  champion 
cow — Hembree. 

HolMtHn— Frlonian. 

Exhibitors:  Laura  J.  Frakes  &  Bros., 
Sutter  Creek,  Cal.;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Davis.  Cal.:  J.  K."  Eraser,  De- 
nalr,  Cal.:  Frank  Hatch,  Modesto, 
Cal.:  Stanford  University,  Vina,  Cal.; 
Moorland  Farm,  Thalhelm,  Cal.;  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  Cal.;  James 
McGillivray.  Sacramento,  Cal.;  J.  A. 
Pelanda,  Salida,  Cal.;  Pure  Gold  Stock 
Farn),  Elk  Qrove,  Cal.:  Ben  Stetson, 
Napa,  Cal. 

Bulls,  three  years  and  over— 1.  Mor- 
ris: 2,  3  and  5,  Stanford:  4.  McGilliv- 
ray. Two  years — 1,  Morris;  2,  Stetson; 
3,  Morris.     Senior  yearling — 1,  Morris: 

2,  Pure  Gold:  3,  Stanford.  Junior 
yearling — 1,   Stanford;    2,  McGillivray: 

3,  Stanford.  Senior  calf — 1,  Morris:  2, 
Morris:  3,  L'lii versity.  Junior  calf — 1, 
.Morris;  2,  Stanford;  3,  Morris. 

Cows,  four  years  old  or  over — 1,  Mc- 
Gillivray; 2,  Morris:  3,  McGillivray. 
Three  years — 1.  Morris:  2,  Stanford:  3, 
Morris.  Two  years — 1,  Morris;  2.  Mor- 
ris: 3,  Hatch.  Senior  yearling  heifer — 
1,  Morris:  2,  McGillivray:  3,  Morris. 
Junior  yearling  heifer — 1.  Stanford;  2, 
Hatch;  3.  Morris.  Senior  heifer  calf — 
1  and  2,  Morris:  3,  Stanford.  Junior 
heifer  calf — 1,  Stanford:  2  and  3,  Mor- 
ris. 

Aged  herd — 1,  Morris;  2,  Stanford;  3. 
Morris.  Young  herd — 1,  Morris:  2. 
Stanford:  3,  Morris.  Calf  herd — 1. 
Morris:  2,  Stanford:  3,  Morris.  Get  of 
sire — 1  and  2,  Morris:  3,  Stanford. 
Produce  of  dam — 1,  Morris;  2,  McGil- 
livray:  3,  Morris. 

Champions — Senior,  Junior  and  grand 
chami)ion    bull.   Morris:    Junior  cham- 
pion cow,  Stanford:  Senior  and  grand 
champion  cow,  James  McGillivray. 
GnernxeyH. 

Exhibitors:  Klliolt-Biant  Rancho, 
Owensmouth.  Cal.;  Dr.  W.  J.  Hender- 
son, Berkeley,  Cal.;  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Cal.:  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock. C'al.:  C.  G.  Lathrop  Estate.  Stan- 
-ford  University,  Cal.;   W.    M,  Leland, 


"Pansy's    Bertie    Lad,"  Second-Prise 
Aged  Jersey. 

Berkeley,  Cal.;  W.  H,  Saylor,  Ceres, 
Cal. 

Bulls,  three  years  old  or  over — 1, 
Iceland;  2,  Elliott;  3,  Saylor.  Two 
years — 1,  Saylor;  2,  Humphrey;  3, 
I^athrop.  Junior  yearling — 1,  Lathrop: 
2,  Humphreys:  3,  Lathrop.  Senior  bull 
calf— 1,  Elliott:  2,  Henderson:  3. 
Humphrey.  Junior  calf — 1,  Henderson: 
2,  Elliott:   3,  Humphrey. 

Cows,  four  years  old  or  over — 1,  Say- 
lor: 2,  Lathrop:  3,  Elliott.  Three  vears 
— 1,  Saylor:  2,  Humphrey;  3,  Elliott 
Two  years — 1,  Saylor:  2,  Lathrop:  S, 
Elliott.  Senior  yearling  heifer — 1, 
Elliott:  2,«  Elliott;  3,  Lathrop.  Junior 
yearling  heifer — 1,  Saylor:  2  and  3, 
Lathrop.  Senior  heifer  calf — 1,  Lath- 
rop; 2,  Saylor;  3,  Elliott.  Junior  heifer 
calf — 1,  Lathrop;  2,  Johnson;  3,  Lath- 
rop, 

Aged  herd — 1,  Saylor:  2,  Lathrop:  3, 
Humphrev.  Young  herd — 1,  Lathrop; 
2,  Saylor.  Calf  herd— 1,  Lathrop:  2, 
Saylor.  Get  of  sire,  1  Lathrop:  2,  Say- 
lor; 3.  Henderson.  Produce  of  dam — 
1,  Lathrop:   2.   Saylor:   3.  Henderson. 

Champions — Senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion hull,  W,  11.  Saylor:  Junior  cham- 
pion bull.  Dr.  W.  J.  Henderson:  Senior 
champion  cow,  W.  H.  Saylor;  Junior 
and  grand  champion  cow,  Elliott- 
Brant  Hancho. 

Dntoh  Belted. 

Exhibitors:  Mrs.  Jtnnie  Strader  and 
U.  G.  Strader,  Ceres.  Cal.,  wRo  re- 
ceived all   the  awards. 

SWINE— BERKSHIRES. 

Exhibitors:    Pure    Gold    .Stock  Farm. 


International  Harvester 
Cream  Separators 


1 


THERE  is  money  enough  in  the  one 
advantage  of  the  saving  in  cream 
and  butter  fat,  to  pay  for  a  cream  separator 
the  first  year.  This  is  specially  true  if  you 
buy  a  close  skimming,  durable  International 
Harvester  cream  separator — Lily.  Bluebell, 
Primrose  or  Dairymaid — which  leaves  less 
than  a  drop  of  cream  in  each  gallon  of  milk. 

These  separators  have  all  the  points  which  make 
cream  separators  good.  They  have  the  balanced 
bowl,  the  self-adjusting  neck  bearing,  the  tool  steel 
spindles,  the  bronze  bushings,  the  spiral  gears,  the 
low  supply  can,  the  high  skim  milk  sjxjut,  and  the 
open,  sanitary  base,  without  which  do  separator  can 
be  satisfactory. 

Some  dealer  near  you  handles  I  H  C  separators. 
If  you  do  oot  know,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
who  he  is.  We  will  also  send  you  our  cream  sepa- 
rator catalogue  which  tells  you  why  it  pays  so  well 
to  buy  an  I  H  C  separator. 


The  IHC  Line 

GKAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Ro^m,  ltMp«rt 
H»den,  Moir«n 
Rakei,  Sucker* 
Har  Lotden 

CORN  MACHINES 
Pkatm.  fkken 
Biodtn,  CahiTitori 
Enailaft  Catten 
SheUcri.  Shreddcra 

TILLAGE 
P«f.  Sprinf -Tootfc, 
■nd  Dt«k  Harrows 
CaltiTatort 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gu  Eniiiica 
Oil  Tr*ctor« 
Maoor*  Spreader* 
Crcaa  Separators 
Farm  WacoDf 
Motor  Tracks 
Threiken 
GraiD  DrtDs 
Feed  Grindara 
K*-.i(e  Griadtrs 
Lioder  Ivim 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


(iNOOnPOIUTEO) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denrer,  Col.  Helena.  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  F'rancisco,  CaL         Siwkane.  Wa*h.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Look  far  litis  nnmc 
on  every  sack 


tf  Your  Dealer 
Can't  Quote  Prices 
Write  Us  Direct 


Pure 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal 

An  Economical  and  Palatable  Food 
For  Dairy  Cows,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

The  thorough  digestive  qualities  of  the  protein  in 
Copro  assures  a  high  nourishing  value  and  a  low 
percentage  of  waste.  Mixed  with  farm  products, 
Copro  provides  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  at  the 
minimum  of  cost. 

Pf*Mk  ^nmtllfk  ^°Py  °'       booklet  containing 

i:  1  CC  tJailipiC  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
"Successful  Feeding"  sent  gladly  on  request  Write  today. 

Jtddrma*  Department  C 

PACIFIC  OIL  ft  LEAD  WORKS 

Manafactarert 

155  TowBiend  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Elk  Grove,  Cal.:  C.  K.  Barrows,  I>os 
Molinos,  Cal.:  A.  B.  Humphrey,  May- 
hews,  Cal.;  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal.:  T.  W,  Ooothe,  Walsh 
Station.  Cal.;  H.  I^.  Murphy,  Perkins, 
Cal.;  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal.;  J. 
Jj.  Gish,  Laws,  Cal.:  F.  W,  White,  Elk 
Grove  Cal.;  University  of  California, 
Daviw,  Cal.;  S.  S.  Day.  Sacramento, 
Cal.:  Cala  Grove  Farm,  Manteca,  Cal. 

Boar,  two  years — 1,  White;  2,  Bar- 
rows; 3,  Humphrey.  Eighteen  months 
—1,  Oak  Grove;  2,  Goethe.    One  year — 

1,  Humphrey.  Six  month* — 1,  White;  2, 
Humphrey;  S,  Murphy.  IJnder  six 
months— i  and  3,  Humphrey;  2,  Gish. 

Sow,  two  years — 1.  White;  2.  Hum- 
phrey; 3,  AVhite.  Eighteen  months — 1. 
2  and  3,  Humphrey.    One  year — 1  and 

2,  Humphrev;  3,  White.    Six  months — 

1,  University;  2,  White:  3,  Humphrey. 
Under  six  months — 1,  Humphrey;  2, 
and  3,  University  of  California. 

Hord    over  one  year — 1,  Humphrey: 

2,  White;  3.  Humphrey.  Under  one 
year — 1,  Humphrey;  2,  White;  3,  Hum- 
phrey. Over  (ine  year,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor— 1  Humphrey.  Under  one  year 
1,  Humphrey:  2,  White;  3,  Humphrey. 
Get   of  sirt- — 1,   Humphrey;    2,  White. 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OUR  BBRKSHIRES  ARE  NOW 
BETTER  TH.\N  EVER. 

They  are  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
priced  right.  We  have  all  the  promi- 
nent blood  lines,  and  always  have  four 
to  six  herd  boars  in  use.  Try  us  the 
next  time  you  want  Berkshire!. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Wkca  anxn-erlag  ndvertlnemeata,  plea 

mFntlon   "  Orrhnrd   nn<l  Farm.' 


ORCHARD 


AND  FARM 


Produce  of  dam — 1,  Humphrey:  2, 
Barrows.  Fat  Barrow — 1,  Humphrey; 
2,  Murphy.  Pen  of  three  fat  Barrows 
— 1,  Humphrey. 

Champions — Champion  boar.  Oak 
Grove  Farm;  champion  sow,  F.  M. 
White;  champion  boar  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor, C.  W.  Barrows. 

Dtiroc  Jerseys. 

Exhibitors:  J.  K.  Fraser,  Donair 
Cal.;  Ed  E.  .Johnson,  Turlock.  Cal.  J 
W.  Mowrer.  Turlock,  Cal.;  J.  E.  Thorp 


"l.iieon,"     Fir.xt-Prlze     Tlircc- Year-Old 
I'erchcron. 

Stockton,  Cal,;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis,  Cal.;  John  P.  Daggs,  Mo- 
desto, Cal.;  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal.; 
Rucker  &  Coffin.  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

Boars,  two  years  and  over — 1,  Daggs; 

2,  Fraser;  3,  Johnson.  Eighteen 
months — 1,  Rucker  &  Coppin;  2,  John- 
son. One  year — 1,  Daggs.  Six  months 
—1.  University;  2  and  3,  Fraser.  Un- 
der SIX  months — 1,  University ;  2,  Lamb; 
.■!,  Thorp. 

Sows,  two  years  and  over- — 1,  Rucker 
&  Coffin;  2.  Thorp;  3,  Fraser.  Eigh- 
teen months — 1  and  2,  Fraser;  3, 
Thorp.  One  year — 1  and  2,  Daggs;  3, 
Thorp.  Six  months — 1,  Lamb;  2, 
Thorp;  3,  Rucker  &  Coffin.  Under  six 
months — 1,  Johnson;  2,  Fraser;  3, 
Daggs. 

Boar  and  3  sows,  over  1  year — 1, 
Rucker  &  Coffin;  2,  Dagg.s;  3,  Fraser. 
Under  one  year — 1.  University:  2, 
Daggs:  3,  Fraser.  Over  one  year,  bred 
by  exhibitor — 1.  Daggs.  Under  one 
year — 1,  University:  2,  Daggs:  3, 
Fraser.  Four  pigs  of  any  age,  produce 
of  one  sow — 1,  University:  2,  Johnson; 

3,  Daggs.    Pen  of  3  borrows — 1,  Daggs; 

2,  Johnson.  Special  of  the  Duroc- 
Jersey  Association,  barrow  under  one 
year — 1,  Fraser;  2,  Johnson;  3,  Mower. 
Under  one  year — 1,  Eraser:  2,  Jolin- 
son:  3,  Mower.  Boar  and  3  sows 
owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  Daggs;  2  and 

3,  Johnson. 

Champions:  Champion  boar  bred  by 
exhibitor.  University:  champion  sow, 
Lamb. 

Poland  Chinu.s. 

Exhibitors:  University  of  California, 
Davis  Cal.;,-  G.  C.  Hollingsworth 
Woodland,  Cal.;  Robert  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal.;  W.  Bernstein,  Han- 
ford,  Cal.;  W.  A.  Young,  Chico,  Cal.; 
M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal.;  A.  L.  Bas- 
sett,  Hanford.  Cal.;  A.  M.  Henry,  Farm- 
ington,  Cal.  , 

Boars,  two  years  old  and  over— -i, 
Bernstein:  2,  Bassett;  3,  Young.  18 
months — 1,  Browning.  1  year-— 1, 
Bernstein;  2.  Henry:  3,  Bassett  Six 
months— 1  and  2.  Bassett:  3,  Young. 
Under  six  months— 1,  Bassett;  2,  Beck- 
man;  3  Bassett. 

Sows,  two  vears  old  and  over — 1  and 
2,  Bernstein:  3,  Bassett.  18  months— 
1  and  2.  Bernstein:  3,  Bassett.  Six 
months — 1,  Young:  2,  University:  3, 
Browning.  Under  six  months — 1,  Bas- 
sett; 2,  Bassett:  3,  Beckman.  Herd  over 
one  year — 1  and  2.  Bernstein:  3,  Bas- 
sett. Under  one  year — 1  and  2,  Bas- 
sett: 3,  Young.  LTnder  one  year,  bred 
by  exhibitor— 1  and  2,  Bassett;  3.  Bern- 
stein. Get  of  sire — 1.  Bassett:  2, 
Browning.  Produce  of  sow — 1.  Bassett; 
2,  Beckman. 

Boar  any  age  and  bred  by  exhibitor — 
Bernstein. 

Sow  any  age  and  bred  by  exhibitor — 
Bernstein. 

Champions — Boar  and  sow  and  boar 
any  age  bred  by  exhibitor,  Bernstein; 
champion  sow  any  age,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor, M.  Bassett. 

Yorkshires. 

Exhibitor:  University  of  California, 
Davis,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 

Exhibitors:  C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills, 
Cal.;  University  of  California,  Davis, 
Cal.;  Frank  Miller,  Woodland.  Cal. 

Boars,  two  years  old  and  over — Cun- 
ningham. Eighteen  months — Cunning- 
ham. Six  months — University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Under  six  months — 1,  2  and  3, 
Cunningham. 

Sows,  two  years  old  and  over — 1,  2 
and  3,  Cunningham.  Eighteen  months 
— Cunningham.  Six  months  and  under 
one  year — 1,  2  and  3,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Under  six  months — 1,  2  and  3, 
Cunningham. 


Boar  and  3  sows,  under  one  year — 

1.  University;  2,  Cunningham. 

Four  swine,  get  of  same  boar — 1  and 

2,  Cunningham. 

Four   pigs,   produce   of  same   sow — 

1  and  2,  Cunningham. 
Barrow,  any  age — University. 
Champions — Champion   boar.  Univer- 

versity;   champion-  sow   and   boar,  any 
age,  bred  by  exhibitor,  Cunningham. 
Hampshlres. 
Eaton  &  Hughes.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
received  all  awards. 

SHEEP. 

Exhibitors:  Bullafd  Bros.,  Woodland, 
Cal.;  Bishop  Bros..  San  Ramon,  Cal.: 
University  of  California,  Davis,  Cal.: 
T.  S.  Glide,  Davis,  Cal.;  Kaupke  Bros., 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Raniboiiillets. 

Bullard  Bros.,  being  the  only  exhili- 
itor  received  all  awards. 

Shropshircs. 

Rams,  two  years  or  over — 1,  Bishni>; 

2,  Glide.     One   year — 1  and  2,  Bishop; 

3,  Glide.     Under  one  year— 1,  Bishop; 

2  and  3,  Glide. 

Ewes,  two  years  old  or  over — 1,  Bish- 
op: 2  and  3,  Glide.  One  year — 1  and  2, 
Bishop:    3.    Glide.     Under    one    year — 

1,  Bishop;   2.  Glide;   3,  Bishop. 

Flock  of  any  age — 1,  Bishop;  2,  Glide. 
Pen — 1,  Bishop  Bros,;  2,  Glide.  Cham- 
pions— Champion  ram  and  ewe,  Bishop 
Bros. 

Hampshlres. 

Ram  under  one  year — 1.  University: 

2.  Kaupke  Bros.;  3,  University. 

Ewes,  two  years  old  or  over — 1  and  2, 
KaUpke  Bros.  Under  one  year- — 1,  Uni- 
versity; 2  and  3,  Kaupke  Bros.  Flock — 
Kaupke  Bros.  Pen — Kaupke  Bros. 
Champions — Champion  ram  and  ewe — 
University  of  California. 

Southdowns. 

University   of   California,    being  the 
only  exhibitor  received  all  awards. 
Dorset  Horns. 

T.  S.  Glide  received  all  awards. 
Merino  Type. 

Pen  of  three  rams,  two  years  old  or 
over,  Bullard  Bros.  One  year — 1,  Bul- 
lard Bros.;  2,  Glide.  Under  one  year — 
1,  Glide;  2,  Bullard  Bros. 

Pen  of  three  ewes,  two  years  old  or 
over — Bullard  Bros.;  one  year  and  un- 
der two — Bullard  Bros.  Under  one 
year — 1,  Bullard  Bros.;  2,  Glide. 

Middle  Wool  Type. 

Pen  of  three  rams  under  one  year — 


"liOrena   Komdjkf,"    4iraiid  (^'luuni»i4Mk 
Holsteiii. 

1,  Bishop  Bros.;  2  and  3,  Glide.  Two 
years  old  or  over,  Bishop  Bros. 

Pen  of  three  ewes,  one  year  and  un- 
der two — Bishop  Bros.  Under  one  year 
— Bishop  Bros. 

Middle  Wool  Breeds. 

The  University  of  California  received 
all  awards. 

Ani^ora  Goat.s. 

Florence  Kite  of  Redding,  Cal.,  being 
the  only  exhibitor  received  all  awards. 
Milch  Goats. 

Winthrop  Rowland  of  Uedlands,  Cal., 
bring  the  only  exhiliitor  received  all 
awards. 

DRAFT  HORSES — PERCHERONS. 

Exhibitors:  Dunham  McLaughlin 
Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.;  T.  D.  McLaughlin 
Co.,  Oakland,  ("al.:  C.  A.  Penniger, 
Stockton.  Cal.:  William  Bond,  Newark, 
Cal.:  O,  H,   Brandt,  Shellville,  Cal.;  H. 

C.  King,  Gait,  Cal.:  H.  G.  Learnard, 
Stockton,  Cal,:  Whitehall  Est.,  Inc., 
Tracy.  Cal.;  G.  J.  Albrecht.  Oakland, 
Cal.:  M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal.;  Elliotl- 
Brant  Rancho.  Owennioutli,  Cal.;  Ruby 
&  Bowers.  Rosevill-j,  Cal. 

Open  class,  aged  slallions — 1,  Dun- 
ham; 2,  Bassett:  3,  Whitehall.  Three 
years — 1.  Dunham:   2.   Wliilchall;   3,  T. 

D.  McLaughlin.  Two  years — J.  Dun- 
ham; 2.  McLaughlin;  3,  Dunham.  One 
year — 1,  Penniger;  2,  Miller;  3.  Elliott. 

Mares,  four  years  or  over,  with  foal 
at  feet — 1,  Learned;  2,  Bond.  Four 
years  or  over — 1,  Penniger;  2,  Learn- 
ard: 3,  Bassett.  Three  years — 1,  Ruby. 
Two  years — 1,  Ruby;  2,  Bond.  One  >  ear 
— 1,  Learnard.  Foais,  under  one  year 
— 1,  Learnard;  2,  Bond.  <5et  of  sire, 
four  animals  under  four  years — 1,  Pen- 
niger. Produce  of  dam,  inare  and  two 
animals — 1,  Pcnniter;  2,  Bond. 

State  class,  aged  stallions — 1,  Bas- 
sett; 2,  Whitehall.  Three  years — 1, 
Whitehall.  Two  years-  -1,  Albrecht;  2, 
Learnard;  3,  Penniurer.  One  year — 1, 
Penniger:  2.  Millvii-;  3,  Elliott.  Mare 
and  foal — 1.  Learnard;  2,  Bond.  .■\g'cd 
mare — 1,    Penniger;    2,    Learnard;  3, 


Know 
how  to 
get  a 


DAIRY 
PROFIT 


TPHE  average  cow  in  California  produces  about  200 
pounds  of  butter  fat  annually.   This  is  50  pounds 
less  than  she  should  produce  to  make  a  profit  to  you. 

This  means  that  there  are  thousands  of  cows  which  are  not  making 
a  profit — in  fact,  are  a  loss  to  their  owners. 

A  good  milk  cow  can't  produce  the  maximum  quantity  of  milk 
unless  she  is  rightly  fed. 

Sperry  s  Suremilk 

Is  the  perfect  dairy  feed  because  it  contains  11.09  per  cent  protein  and  64.87  per  cent 
carbohydrateE,  the  right  proportion  to  KeC  the  most  from  the  feed  and  to  produce 
the  most  milk. 

Suremi'.k  is  made  by  men  who  know  what  a  perfect  stock  feed  should  be — from 
grains  of  highest  quality,  bought  for  human  consumption.  There  is  no  secret  in 
the  manufacture  of  Suremilk — it  is  merely  the  careful,  scientific  blending  of  various 
kinds  of  grains,  such  as  only  large  cereal  mills  can  have  on  hand,  so  as  to  get  a 
perfect  balanced  ration.  It  is  an  economical  feed  because  it  is  a  by-product  of  the 
mlUs. 


Make  a  Test 

Get  a  Babcock  test  of  your  cows  now 
and  see  what  quality  of  milk  they  pro- 
duce; then  feed  Suremilk  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  increased  quantity 
of  butter  fat  that  you  will  get. 

This  Is  the  sure  scientific  way  of  know- 
ing what  your  cows  are  producing;  and 
knowing  what  you  should  do  to  get  the 
greatest  profit  out  of  them. 
Suremilk  is  a  profitable  investment  in- 
stead of  a  tax— when  your  cows  are 
not  giving  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their 
keep,  Suremilk  will  earn  profits. 


A  Free  Booklet 

"Converting  Feed  Into  Money" 

This  book  has  been  written  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  perfect  balanced 
ration  that  will  make  milk  cows  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  milk. 
There  is  a  chart  in  this  book  which  is 
worth  dollars  to  you— shows  the  food 
value  in  alfalfa,  timothy,  oat,  hay,  beets, 
corn  and  twelve  other  slock  feeds. 
Send  for  "Converting  Feed  IntoMoney" 
today.  It's  a  valuable  book  and  you 
ought  to  have  it.  Fill  out  coupon. 


Address  :  Stock  and  Feed  Department 

SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 

Stockton,  California 
Send  me  a  copy  of  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money" 


Bassett.  Three  years — 1,  Ruby;  2, 
Whitehall.  Two  years — 1,  Ruby;  2. 
Bond.  One  year — l,  Learnard.  I'oals 
- — 1,  Learnard;  2,  Bond.  Got  of  sire, 
four  animals  under  four  year.s— 1,  Pen- 
niger. Champion  stallion,  Whitehall 
estate;  Champion  mare,  Penniger. 
Shires. 

Exhibitors:  Henry  Wheatley.  Napa, 
Cal.;  E.  W.  Westgato,  Rio  Vista,  Cal,; 
McCormick  Bros,,  Rio  Vi,sta,  Cal. 

Open  class,  aged  stalli.in — 1  and  3. 
Wheatley:  2,  McCormick  Two  years — 
\,  Wheatley;  2,  McCormick.  Mares 
with  foal  at  feet — 1  and  2,  Wheatley. 
Four  years — 1,  Wheatlev.  One  year  —1 
and  2,  Wheatley.  Foal  under  one  year 
— 1,  2  and  3,  Wheatley.  Produce  of 
dam — 1  and  2,  Wheatley.  Champion 
stallion  and  mare,  Wheatley. 

State  class  as  above,  except  for  foals 
under  one  year — 1  and  3,  Wheatley;  2, 
Westgate. 

Clydesdales. 

Exhibitors:  Rubv  &  Bowers,  Rose- 
ville,  Cal.;  O.  H.  Brandt.  Shellville,  Cal. 

Mare  with  foal — Uul)y.  Four-year- 
old  mare — 1,  Brandt;  2,  Ituby.  Foal.s — 
1,  Ruby;  2  and  3,  Brandt. 

Jacks,  Jennies,  etc..  Breeders'  Class. 

Exhibitors:  Dill  Bros,,  Clements, 
Cal.;  Eaton  &  Hughes,  .Sarita  Rosa.  Cal,. 
Dan  Emmett  Jr.,  Somis,  Cal.;  Frank 
Hart,  Colterville,  Cal.:  A.  H.  Grieve, 
Davis,  Cal.;  M.  A.  Merrill,  Willows, 
Cal.;  C.  W.  Blevins,  Williams,  Cal.;  W. 
J.  Greer,  Edenvale,  Cal 

Champion  jack — Blevins;  champion 
jennie.  Merrill.  Jacks,  four  years  and 
over — 1,  Blevins:  2,  ICmmi'lt;  3,  Merrill. 
Three  years — 1,  Merrill.  Two  years — 1, 
Merrill;  2,  Greer;  3,  IJlovins.  One  year 
— 1  and  2,  Greer.  Jennies,  foal  at  feet 
— 1,  Dill;  2,  Greer;  3,  Morrill. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Registered  Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shire Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle,  Hungarian 
Ponies,  Poultry. 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Rambouillet,  Shropshire, 
Oxford  and  Cotswold  Rams 

Also  a  few  Pure  Bred 
Shropshire  Yearling  Ewes. 

After  August  twelfth  these  can  be 
seen  near  Soda  Springs,  Idaho.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  our  rams  before 
l)uying.  They  are  the  kind  you 
want  and  prices  are  right. 

KNOLLIN  &  FINCH, 

Soda  Springs,  Idaho 

or 

A.  J.  KNOLLIN, 

Soiitli  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Breeding  Percherons  in  France 

■By  William  McLaughlin,  Dunham-McLaughlin  Co..  Oakland,  Cal.- 


A  little  section  of  France,  about 
one-twentieth  the  size  of  the  State  of 
California,  has  become  the  most  fa- 
mous agricultural  section  of  the  world 
through  the  breed  of  horses  which  is 
produced  there.  The  district  in  which 
Percheron  horses  are  bred  and  raised 
in  France  is  only  about  the  same  size 
as  six  of  our  counties  in  California. 
This  little  district  of  La  Perche  be- 
gins about  seventy  miles  southwest 
of  Paris  and  is  located  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Loire.  A 
small  river  called  the  Huisne  tra- 
verses the  district  from  end  to  end. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things 
in  live  stock  breeding  that  so  small  a 
section  should  become  so  famous. 

The  Percheron  district  has  no  large 
cities  within  its  borders.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  the  richest  and  most  flourish- 
ing agricultural  section  in  the  world 
to-day. 

Percheron  horses  have  improved 
the  breeds  of  draft  horses  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  The 
Percheron  horse  seems  to  make  a  bet- 
ter cross  with  foreign  breeds  of 
horses  than  does  any  other  known 
draft  breed.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
this  fact  that  the  Percheron  horse  is 
so  widely  distributed. 

I  might  trace  its  origin  back,  as  do 
the  historians  of  the  Percheron  breed 
in  France,  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
I  might  tell  you  that  these  same  his- 
torians lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon 
the  Oriental  blood  that  was  intro- 
duced at  that  time,  and  later,  into  the 
Percheron  breed;  but,  the  things  in 
which  we  are  interested  are  not  so 
much  what  has  been  done  in  the  past 
as  how  things  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  breeders  in  the  Percheron  dis- 
trict give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  their  Province. 
They  say  that  a  Percheron  horse  in 
its  purity,  with  its  strength,  its  force, 
its  vigor,  its  harmonious  outline,  can- 
not be  bred  and  developed  in  any  other 
section  so  well  as  it  can  be  within  the 
limits  of  La  Perche.  Whether  or  not 
their  contention  is  true,  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  do  not  find  in  France,  in  anj' 
of  the  other  horse  breeding  sections, 
draft  horses  of  equal  merit  to  those 
we  find  in  the  Percheron  district,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Perch- 
eron horse  has  been  persistently  used 
for  many  years  in  improving  the  other 
draft  breeds  of  that  country. 

The  Percheron  country  is  divided 
into  what  they  call  small  farms  and 
big  farms.  The  small  farmer  has  from 
one  to  four  marcs  and  is  the  actual 
breeder.  The  small  farmer  sells  his 
male  colts  almost  at  the  time  they  are 
born  and  delivers  them  at  the  time 
they  are  weaned  to  the  big  farmer, 
who  feeds  them  and  grows  them  until 
thej'  are  two  years  old.  lie  keeps  the 
filly  foals  in  order  to  replace  his  older 
brood  mares  when  they  are  sold. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in 
the  Percheron  district  consist  of  these 
small  farmers.  Thej'  practice  econ- 
omj-  in  its  most  stringent  form.  Every- 
thing they  have  must  produce  some- 
thing. The  mares  must  all  work. 
They  must  not  onlj'  produce  a  colt 
every  year,  or  nearly  so,  but  they  must 
do  the  work  on  the  farm  as  well.  The 
mares  are  never  kept  in  idleness;  as 
as  soon  as  a  mare  misses  having  a  colt 
the  second  year  she  is  sold  and  her 
place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  younger 
fillies.  While  the  mares  are  worked 
hard,  yet  the  farmer  alwaj's  feeds 
tlu-m  well,  so  that  they  have  the 
strength  and  the  vigor  to  produce  a 
good,  big,  strong,  healthy  colt  and 
give  plenty  of  milk  on  which  to  raise 
it  until  weaning  time. 

The  big  farmers  in  the  Percheron 
district  are  the  owners  of  the  stal- 
lions. Every  spring  they  buy  of  all 
the  small  farmers  every  male  colt 
sired    by  their  horses  that  they  con- 


sider sufficiently  good  to  develop  into 
a  stallion.  These  big  farmers,  almost 
without  exception,  live  in  the  valley 
of  the  Huisne.  Their  land  is  nearly 
all  in  permanent  pasture  and  it  is  here 
that  the  Percheron  stallion  grows  and 
develops  at  liberty  until  he  is  rising 
three  years  old.  These  colts,  in  a  cli- 
mate almost  the  same  as  ours,  are 
left  at  liberty  at  all  times,  winter  and 
summer.  I  think  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  Percheron  horse  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  his  never  being  kei)t, 
when  he  is  young,  in  close,  badly  ven- 
tilated stables.  While  these  colts  are 
always  kept  at  liberty'  in  the  pastures, 
yet  they  are  always  fed  with  grain,  so 
that  they  are  at  no  time  stunted  in 
their  growth. 

The  development  of  the  Percheron 
hcrse  undoubtedij'  is  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  soil  and  climate,  yet 
the  breeders,  the  men  who  choose  he 
stallions,  who  select  the  mares,  and 
who  raise  them  until  maturity,  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  These  men 
do  not  only  have  an  intense  love  for 
their  Province  and  are  proud  of  its 
most  important  mdtistry,  but  they  arc 
lovers  of  the  animals  they  breed. 
They  look  after  them  carefully;  they 
treat  them  well.  They  do  liicir  ut- 
most to  see  that  each  animal  has  the 
proper  care,  the  proper  attentioa,  the 
proper  feed,  the  proper  nnunshmeut. 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  most  ptr- 
fec  development.  The  love  of  their 
breed  of  horses  is  bred  in  them.  The 
son  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  attempts  to  improve  upo  i 
what  his  father  has  already  accom- 
plished. Theirs  is  a  section  where  tho 
young  men  do  not  leave  their  birth- 
place and  go  to  the  cities,  but  where 
they  stay  in  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  born,  because  they  love  it  and 
appreciate  the  opportunity  they  have 
in  producing  the  best  breed  of  draft 
horses  in  the  world.  A  fact  which 
possibly  influences  to  a  great  extent 
the  young  man  to  stay  in  the  country 
is  because,  at  the  bottom,  the  French 
farmer  is  economical,  and  he  loves 
very  much  the  dollars  which  flow  into 
his  pockets  from  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  for  the  horses  which 
thej'  breed  and  raise. 

The  French  government  has  for 
many  years  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  breeding  of  Percheron  horses. 
Through  its  system  of  shows,  through 
the  pensions  and  approval  given  to 
the  best  stallions,  it  has  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
Percheron  breed. 

Only  about  five  thousand  colts,  con- 
sidered sufficiently  good  for  registra- 
tion, are  bred  each  year  in  the  Perch- 
eron district.  In  spite  of  the  continu- 
ous drain  upon  the  breeding  stock  of 
the  country,  the  Percheron  horse  to- 
day is  better  than  he  ever  was.  His 
size  has  been  increased,  while  the  qual- 
ities which  have  made  him  famous 
throughout  the  world  have  not  dimin- 
ished. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES 

The  Federal  quanantine  for  sheep 
scabbies  has  been  lifted  from  part 
of  Utah,  the  whole  state  now  being 
entirely  free  from  this  disease.  The 
only  part  of  the  countrj'  now  under 
quarantine  consists  of  portions  of 
California  and  Colorado  and  the 
wdiole  state  of  Texas.  By  the  efficient 
work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  the  California 
State  veterinarian,  California  has  al- 
most eradicated  this  disease  within 
her  borders,  as  is  the  case  with  Texas 
fever,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
time  before  both  of  these  serious 
diseases  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Get  All  the  Butter  Fat 


To  operate  at  fuU  efficiency  and  deliver  all  the  cream, 
your  separator  must  be  lubricated  with  an  oil  exactly  tuitcfl 
to  its  construction.  Many  oils  form  "gum",  thereby  clog« 
ging  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  separator,  and  thu* 
causing  irre^ilar  spinning  of  th»  bowl,  reduction  of  speed 
and  consequent  loss  of  cream. 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators  by  oil  experts  of  4# 
years  experience  who  have  studied  the  detail  construction  of 
the  separator — this  in  order  to  produce  an  oil  exactly  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Your  separator  will  do  better  work,  last 
longer  and  need  fewer  repairs  if  lubricated  with  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil.  No  matter  what  you  pay,  yea  can* 
not  buy  a  better  oil  far  the  purpote.  Dealers  every* 
where. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


not  been  tuberculin  tested,  or  with 
cows  that  have  been  given  certi- 
ficates of  freedom  from  disease  by 
unreliable  veterinarians  who  either 
did  not  test  the  cows,  or  knew  that 
they  had  tuberculosis  without  testing 
them.  Some  dairymen  have  made  a 
practice  of  cleaning  out  their  herds 
in  this  way.  Certain  parts  of  Illinois 
have  been  noted  for  this  unfortunate 
condition  and  a  Federal  quarantine 
for  bovine  tuberculosis  has  therefore 
been  imposed  on  five  Illinois  counties, 
from  which  no  cattle  can  be  sent  out 
for  dairy  purposes  or  for  breeding  un- 
less a  certificate  of  a  satisfactory  pas- 
sing of  the  test  is  granted  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  .Animal  In- 
dustry. Certificates  of  veterinarians 
will  not  do.  The  state  government 
is  co-operating  in  the  quarantine. 


On  September  1,  1914,  there  were 
8,560  silos  on  Texas  farms,  w-ith  an 
original  cost  of  $4,520,000.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  were  erected  in 
the  past  year  and  the  progress  in  the 
future  will  be  even  greater,  accord- 
ing to  all  indications.  The  average 
size  of  the  silo  in  Texas  is  increas- 
ing, being  120  tons  now,  against  100 
tons  a  year  before,  the  average  of 
those  being  erected  at  present  being 
140  tons  capacity.  The  largest  silo 
hold  800  tons  of  silage.  In  one  part 
of  the  state  before  silos  were  erected 
the  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows  was 
$10  per  month.  With  silos  it  is  $3.50. 
A  large  number  of  the  silos  are  used 
for  beef  production  and  their  increase 
is  needed  to  keep  up  the  number  of 
beef  cattle. 


There  has  always  been  great  danger 
in  purchasing  dairy  cattle  in  some 
sections  of  introducing  tuberculosis 
into  the  herds  with  cows  that  have 


Persons  at  all  interested  in  sheep 
will  find  of  much  value  a  bulletin 
recently  isued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  .\griculture  on  Do- 
mestic Breeds  of  Sheep  in  America. 
The  ilustrations  of  individuals  of  all 
breeds  are  excellent  and  an  excellent 
summary  is  given  of  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  each  breed  for  various  con- 
ditions. 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
item.  Immense  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  liuildlng  ma- 
terials. New  and  seiond-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows,  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload   Lots  a  Specialty. 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1849  Mlaalon  St., 
Near  14th  SI.  San  FtbdcIbco. 


CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 

d'ortaijle) 

Bl'Il.T  BIGHT  run  i  KK.IIT 

If   vou   exi>ect    to   inrest  ^ 
in  a  limise.  l'.\Y   TS  O.NK  ■  MO 
WILL   BUILD  YOU  A   BK.  I 

Pall  nnd  insiject  buildiofs  ^  uir 
free  ralalopie  .'f  K.  1'.  C.  liuin.Mlow«. 
KKNYON  P.\CIKir  CO..  So.  3  Fli.V.NKLIN 
STREET.   SA.S"  FKASCISCO. 


Df  1  ri/  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

til    AI.K     >'>'   Ciitt«r'«   BlaekKt   Pllli.  Lo«- 
UMjtWrMX    li'lcivl.  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  07 
Western     stockmen.     t'c.-.in.e  thtV 
m     MB  protect  where   other  vaccinpt  ful. 

I  C#»  Wrllo  for  lK...kl.t  aiij  t.  .•Iraonlllt 
I  V*  ■  «  lO-doM  pkge.  BlMkteg  Pilli  $I.N 
I^^^VJ  '5(1. nl:'  RM-M,g  PHIl  4.M 
'  C  injeetor  I.Sf 

DiMounti:    250  t!  •  s,  :o  p.  et 

Use  any  Injector.  ;  stronfWt 
Every  package  eUt-  i    .  v  haneeoble  lot 

fresh  after  data  on  package.  Do  not  u»e  old  vaMiae  (ouri 
3r  any  oUjer),  as  It  afTords  leM  prvitvvtlon  than  frwL 
InftJit  on  Cuttar**.  If  unobtalnaljle.  order  dlrirt. 
Send  check  or  M.  O.,  %rt  pay  eharge*  and  ship  praiaptly. 
IHE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BarUliy.  Cslllarlta. 


When  anNnerlne  ailverti»emcii««,  pleaae 
niFnttun   "  Orchard   and  Farm," 
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Opportunities  With  the  Holsteins 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM:  In  view 
of  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the 
offerings  at  the  California  Breeders' 
Consignment  Sale  to  be  held  at  Hari- 
ford  on  October  38,  1914,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  opportunity  which  will  be  here 
presented  to  the  breeder  both  large 
and  small  and  to  those  who  intend  to 
start  in  this  great  business  in  a  small 
way  and  build  up  a  herd. 

Breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  through- 
out the  country  have  uniformly  made 
money.  There  is  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion to  this  statement.  I  might  men- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  scores  of 
incidents  in  which  men  and  women 
who  have  started  in  a  very  small  way 
have  made  fortunes  out  of  Holstein 
cattle  and  are  now  among  the  big- 
best  and  most  influential  breeders  in 
the  United  States. 

John  Arfman,  in  whose  herd  there 
are  more  30-Ib.  cows  than  any  other 
herd  in  the  country,  started  with  two 
cows,  for  which  he  paid  $250  a  few 
years  ago.  His  first  sale  of  a  bull 
calf  netted  him  $25.  Recently  he  sold 
a  salf  for  $ll,:ioo,  and  a  half  interest 
in  his  herd  bull  for  $25,000.  Francis  M. 
Jones  paid  $250  for  two  heifers  seven 
years  ago  and  sold  two  offspring  of 
those  heifers  for  $10,000  and  now  has 
a  herd  reputed  to  be  worth  $125,000. 
E.  C.  Shroeder  four  years  ago  started 
with  $5,000  and  last  year  he  made 
seven  30-lb.  records,  including  a  num- 
ber of  world's  records. 

Prof,  E.  H.  Eckles  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  states  that  the 
present  herd  of  Holsteins  owned  by 
the  University  of  Missouri,  numbering 
35  head,  are  all  descended  from  four 
cows  which  were  purchased  by  him  in 
1902  at  a  cost  of  $450.  Animals  from 
this  herd  have  been  sold  for  breeding 
purposes  for  at  least  five  times  the 
cost  price  and  the  present  herd  is 
worth  at  least  ten  times  the  cost  of 
the  foundation  stock.  I  might  men- 
tion numerous  instances  along  these 
same  lines,  but  lack  of  space  will  not 
permit  me. 

1  wish  although  to  give  a  couple  of 
instances  where  cows  of  good  indi- 
viduality and  breeding  were  at  one 
time  sold  for  a  song  and  have  since 
broken  world's  records,  and  in  some 
cases  have  sold  for  a  fortune.  Johanna 
de  Kol  Van  Beers  sold  for  $65  when 
a  calf  and  not  long  ago  she  resold 
for  $7,000,  and  two  of  her  sons  brought 
$24, 1.30.  Sadie  Pontiac  Korndyke  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Salmon  of  Glenfield, 
N.  Y.,  five  years  ago  for  $500  and  has 
since  made  the  owner  over  600  per 
cent  annually  for  liim.  Right  in  our 
own  -State  we  have  incidents  like  this. 
Morris  &  Sons  bought  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  Burke  and  Aralia  De  Kol  a 
few  years  ago  for  a  song,  compara- 
tively speaking.  Both  have  broken 
world's  records,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  former  was  recently  sold  by  them 
for  $2,000  as  a  calf. 

Banking  interests  realize  that  Hol-» 
steins  are  a  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment. They  are  loaning  money 
at  the  present  time  to  parties  who 
wish  to  purchase  cattle  when  they 
are  refusing  to  loan  money  for  any 
other  purpose.  In  the  most  of  the 
Eastern  States  bankers  are  encour- 
aging the  farmers  to  borrow  money 
for  Holsteins.  Minnesota  bankers 
have  stated  that  they  intend  to  make 
Minnesota  the  biggest  Holstein  State 
in  the  Union  and  will  furnish  farmers 
with  funds  with  which  to  do  it.  Many 
banks  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
distribute  Holsteins  to  farmers  at 
cost  which  they  themselves  pur- 
chased. 

This  is  a  sale  which  those  looking 
for  foundation  stock  cannot  aflford  to 
miss.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ofiferings  will  be  appreci- 
ated and  that  the  great  industry  of 
breeding  and  selling  Holstein  cattle 


will  be  encouraged.  The  reputations 
of  the  consignors,  which  are  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland,  McAl- 
lister &  Son  of  Chino,  R.  F.  Guerin 
of  Visalia,  G.  A.  Hewitt  of  Hardwick 
and  T.  J.  Gilkerson  of  Stratford,  are 
behind  their  offerings.  They  guaran- 
tee to  the  public  that  every  animal 
will  be  sold  as  represented  and  that 
each  bid  offered  is  a  bona  fide  bid. 
These  animals  will  positively  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  no  matter  how 
low  the  price.  We,  as  consigners,  do 
not  expect  big  prices  for  our  stock. 
We  do  not  expect  this  to  be  the  last 
sale  of  its  kind  to  be  held,  and  we 
would  rather  have  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer than  receive  a  price  out  of  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  our  offerings. 
If  we  can  make  money  for  our  cus- 
tomers by  selling  them  stock  that  will 
make  them  money,  we  ourselves  will 
be  the  gainer,  perhaps  not  this  year, 
but  in  future  years.  If  quality  and 
number  of  stock  offered  and  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  consignors  mean 
anything  to  the  Holstein  buying  pub- 
lic of  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  sale 
should    be    a    success.— JAMES  W. 

McAllister  jr. 


GOOD  DOG  LAW. 

The  usual  thing  in  many  states  is 
to  have  the  law  fixed  so  as  to  dis- 
courage sheep  raising  and  encourage 
dog  raising.  In  other  words,  the 
state  considers  dogs  of  more  public 
benefit  than  sheep,  for  it  permits  dogs 
to  run  at  large,  and  when  sheep  kill- 
ing starts,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  with 
dogs  running  loose,  it  protects  the 
dog  owner  in  every  way  possible  and 
ties  the  hands  of  the  sheep  owner  as 
well  as  law  can  and  vet  retain  the  ap- 
pearance of  respectability. 

In  Virginia  a  law  has  been  passed 
which  ought  to  fix  things  well  and 
give  the  sheep  owner  an  even  break. 
Heretofore,  if  the  sheep  owner  whose 
sheep  were  being  killed,  shot  a  dog, 
the  owner  of  the  dog  could  sue  for 
damages  no  matter  where  the  dog 
was  killed  or  how  strong  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  dog  was  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  sheep.  At  the  same 
time  the  owner  of  the  sheep  was  per- 
mitted to  sue  the  dog  owner  for  the 
death  of  his  sheep,  but  he  had  to 
prove  that  the  dog  was  responsible 
for  the  killing,  which  was  a  delightful 
task,  since  such  killing  is  mostly  done 
during  the  night  and  nobody  but  the 
sheep  owner  could  be  present  to 
prove  that  any  special  dog  did  the 
killing,  even  in  the  rare  cases  when 
the  sheep  owner  would  find  the 
bloody  work  going  on.  In  every  state 
where  such  is  the  legal  situation  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  sheep  own- 
er to  protect  himself  except  by  stay- 
ing with  the  sheep  all  the  time,  and 
the  result  is  that  sheen  on  small  farms 
in  many  sections  have  almost  disap- 
peared. 

The  new  ^'irgin^a  law  gives  the 
right  to  each  county  to  make  it  un- 
lawful to  let  a  do.g  run  loose  and  the 
sheep  owner  or  anybody  else  can  kill 
any  dog  loose  and  without  human 
company  on  anv  land  except  the  land 
of  the  owner.  This  should  enable  the 
swift  eradication  of  all  wandering,  ir- 
responsible dogs  and  give  the  farmer 
a  chance  to  keep  a  few  shcei)  if  he 
wants  to.  Dogs  are  excellent  animals 
when  well  behaved,  but  they  are  as 
bad  as  irresponsible  children  when 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  sweet 
will.  Others  than  sheep  owners  would 
welcome  such  a  law  in  every  state. 

A  strip  of  ribbon  two  inches  wide 
and  three  miles  in  length  will  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  the  badges  to 
be  given  the  winners  in  the  various 
classes.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
$450,000  already  set  aside  for  live- 
stock prizes  and  not  including  $227,- 
000  to  be  given  in  purses  at  the  two 
racing  meets  for  harness  horses. 


SALE  EXTRAORDINARY 

HEREFORDS 

October  19,  1914,  at  Harris,  Missouri 


Ured  iind  Owned  by  Harris  &  Soiim,  lliirris,  Mo. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  sales  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  America. 
It  should  make  Hereford  history.  No  other  herd  can  boast  of  five  grand 
champions  at  its  head.    Here  they  are: 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

Beau  Donald  5tb  86142     Prince  Perfection  _  342054 

Kepeater    -        iSOSaS     Kepeater  7tli   386905 

Gay  Lad  fitli  SKJm 

For  Catalog  Address 

HARRIS  &  SONS  -  -  Harris,  Mo. 


Deal  Home  Comfori 

The  cheery  warmth  of  a 

PERF^TION 
Oil^eXter 

keeps  the  entire  house- 
hold cozy  and  comfort- 
able. Burns  nine  hours 
without  refilling.  Easily 
cared  for. 

Dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  booklet.  "Warmth  in  Cold 


Corners. ' 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 

San  Francisco 
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"The  Students  Try  to  Help" 

(Continued  from  Page  Seventeen.)  


further  decided  that  if  this  proved 
possiblci  the  common  effort  toward 
an  altruistic  end  would  unify  their 
college  as  never  before,  and  that  this 
unified  eflfort  would  result  in  some- 
thing creditable  to  the  college  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  university. 

And  so  they  decided  to  hold  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, October  16  and  17,  a  gigantic 
"Fruit  and  Flower  Mart,"  an  event 
in  size  and  spirit  incomparable  with 
anything  ever  held  before.  Immedi- 
ately a  representative  committee  of 
thirty  was  appointed  to  sound  out  the 
sentiment  for  such  an  undertaking. 
There  are  upwards  of  five  hundred 
agricultural  students  scattered  over 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley 
and  thereabouts,  but  the  thirty  suc- 
ceeded in  personally  interviewing 
every  one  of  them  in  his  own  rooms. 
The  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  mart.  This  fact  assured,  a 
rousing  rally  of  ag  students  was  held 
in  the  old  track  enclosure.  Scarcely 
a  member  of  the  college  was  absent. 
A  big  bonfire  blazed  higher  than  the 
bleachers,  the  students  cheered 
mightily  and  the  college  leaders 
talked  from  an  old  farm  wagon 
drawn  within  the  glow  of  the  blaze. 
Again  the  case  was  stated;  again 
they  were  told  that  if  the  mart  be  at- 
tempted it  meant  hard  work  for  every 
man  in  the  college;  and  finaly  the 
question  was  put:  "Are  you  for  it?" 
The  bunch  leaped  to  its  feet  and  sig- 
nified it  was  for  it — strong. 

Just  to  show  that  the  enthusiasm 
was  not  altogether  of  the  bonfire  va- 
riety, the  various  chairmen  mounted 
the  wagon  and  read  off  their  com- 
mittees —  exhibits,  entertainment, 
transportation,  decoration  and  pub- 
licity. When  they  had  finished  each 
of  the  five  hundred  knew  they  were 
on  a  definite  committee  assigned  to 
do  a  definite  thing. 

The  Plan  of  the  Mart 
The  general  plan  of  the  mart  is 
this:  The  State  will  be  appealed  to 
for  donations  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  appeal  will  be  the  same  as  that 
issued  to  the  student  body,  "Help  Us 
Help  the  Other  Fellow."  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  sufficient  fruit 
and  flowers  to  fill  every  alternate  tier 
of  the  great  Greek  Theatre.  The  do- 
nated exhibits  will  be  sold  at  reason- 
able prices  to  those  attending.  The 
proceeds  from  their  sale,  together 
with  that  realized  from  the  sale  of 
refreshments  and  the  like,  should  pro- 
duce cash  in  a  quantity  calculated  to 
hum  as  never  before. 

Furthermore,  the  mart  is  being 
planned  so  as  to  keep  everybody 
mighty  glad  they  came.  Student 
stunts  will  occupy  the  enormous 
stage,  a  band  and  orchestra  will  al- 
ternate for  dancing;  something  will 
be  doing  every  moment.  A  campaign 
of  publicity  is  being  initiated  which 
is  expected  to  attract  some  20,000 
residents  of  the  bay  cities.  College 
will  be  closed  during  the  two  days  of 
the  mart,  the  students  of  Davis  will 
attend  in  a  body  and,  best  of  all, 
every  boy  who  successfully  grew  a 
crop  and  kept  account  of  its  growth 
will  be  there.  On  Saturday  the 
Transcontinental  Tour  of  the  Prize- 
winners will  start  from  the  stage  of 
the  Greek  Theatre,  parading  amid 
much  joyous  tumult  to  the  station 
where  they  will  entrain  for  the  East. 
There  will  be  some  time! 

What's  He  Made  Of? 
In  his  address  at  the  rally  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  said,  in  part:  "I 
have  been  associated  with  college  stu- 
dents the  most  of  my  life.  I  know 
them  like  a  book.  And  I  want  to  say 
right  now  that  the  college  student  is 
the  most  wonderful  mixture  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  foolishness  and  ideal- 
ism and  good  common  sense  in  ex- 
istence.   We  of  the  faculty  believe  in 


this  combination  and  are  behind  you 
in  this  movement.  Go  right  ahead! 
You  will  make  a  great  thing  of  it!" 

And  the  students  are  gong  ahead 
with  their  mart — going  ahead  fast.  It 
is  a  student  endeavor  and  it  will  re- 
flect the  student — the  foolish,  irre- 
sponsible, idealistic,  sensible  student. 
Certainly  the  Mart  will  not  be  the 
usual  type  of  fruit  exhibitions  whrre 
impressive  gentlemen  with  yellow 
streamers  solemnly  pass  judgment  on 
the  exhibits  while  the  por  plain  peo- 
ple wander  vaguely  about,  looking  as 
if  thej"  wished  they  were  elsewhere. 
There  will  be  no  signs  such  as  "DO 
NOT  HANDLE."  There  will  be 
noise  and  joy  and  a  high  oIH  time. 

But  under  the  foolishness  and  irre- 
sponsibility will  be  the  idealism  of 
"Help  Us  Help  the  Other  Fellow" 
and  the  sound  common  sense  of  five 
hundred  students  which  will  bring  it 
to  triumphant  consumation. 

So  all  you  who  read  this  and  who 
know  where  there  is  some  fruit  or 
flowers  which  will  help  make  this 
thin"  a  success,  and  so  help  the  boy 
out  between  the  fences  to  better 
things — all  of  you  pack  that  fruit  into 
something  or  other  and  ship  it  to  the 
"Fruit  and  Flower  Mart,  Xational  Ice 
and  Cold  Storage  Company,  Oakland, 
California."  Your  exhibit  will  be 
carefully  stored  until  the  great  day 
and  then  placed  along  with  all  the 
others  from  your  county — a  fine  ad 
for  your  fruit,  by  the  way.  But  that's 
not  the  point.  We  ask  you  to  help 
us  bj-  donations  and  personal  pres- 
ence on  tlic  sixteentli  and  sevententh 
because  by  so  doing  you  will  be 
treating  yourself  to  a  dandy  time,  and 
be  helping  us  to  help  tlie  other  fel- 
low. 


LAST   PERCHERONS  SHIPPED. 

Part  of  the  last  shipment  of  Per- 
cheron  horses  to  leave  France  were 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  by  the 
Thos.  B.  McLaughlin  Importing  Com- 
pany. They  were  bought  by  Jas.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  were  said  by  him  to  be 
the  finest  lot  of  horses  ever  sent  to 
America  from  France.  There  were 
twentj'-seven  horses  shipped  alto- 
gether, twelve  being  left  in  Maryland, 
the  remainder  coming  to  California. 
Having  only  recently  arrived,  the 
time  was  too  short  to  fit  them  for  the 
show  ring  properly,  although  their 
quality  is  apparent.  In  the  shipment 
was  the  three-year-old  Laos,  who  won 
in  his  class  at  Nogent;  also  the  third 
and  fourth  two-year-olds  of  the  great 
Nogent  show.  The  steamer  bringing 
the  horses  over  was  chased  by  a  Ger- 
man cruiser.  Other  horses  purchased 
at  the  same  time  are  held  in  France. 
The  Thos.  B.  McLauglilin  Company 
has  only  recently  been  formed,  though 
Thos.  McLaughlin,  being  one  of  the 
McLaughlin  Bros.,  has  long  been  in 
the  draft  horse  business.  The  hea<P- 
quarters  of  the  company  will  be  at 
Oakland. 


Bulletin  No.  145  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  has  been  issued  on  Han- 
dling Silage.  It  contains  a  lot  of 
valuable  information  on  silo  fillin.sr. 
removing  silage  for  feeding  and  such 
matters.  Special  emphasis  appears 
to  be  placed  on  silage  handling  from 
pit  silos,  which  are  practically  un- 
known on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The 
bulletin  is  published  at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. The  same  university  has  also 
published  another  bulletin  showing 
that  ground  wheat  is  one-third  as 
good  again  as  whole  wheat  for  hogs. 
The  wheat  ration  is  also  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  tankage. 


Experience  shows  that  silage  is  not 
a  safe  horse  feed.  While  it  is  used 
to  some  extent  yet  the  feeder  must 
be  very  careful  in  the  examination  of 
silag:  that  is  fed  to  the  horses. 


PLANS    FOR    DRAFT  HORSE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  California  Draft  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association,  at  a  meeting  in  Sac- 
ramento during  State  Fair  week,  de- 
veloped plans  for  a  great  increase  in 
work.  One  important  step  was  the 
reduction  in  membership  dues  from  $5 
per  year  to  $1  per  year,  so  that  every 
breeder  of  draft  horses  will  feel  able 
to  join.  .Ml  should  send  name  and 
money  to  the  secretary,  J.  I.  Thomp- 
son, University  Farm,  Davis.  The  as- 
sociation also  planned  to  conduct  a 
consignment  sale  of  pure  bred  draft 
stock  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, which  next  year  will  be  at  the 
Exposition  grounds  in  San  Francisco. 
This  sale  will  be  largely  for  persons 
with  only  a  few  animals  which  they 
wish  to  sell,  rather  than  for  importers 
or  professional,  draft  horse  men, 
though  they  also  will  likely  consign 
some  stock.  A  number  of  other 
methods  arc  to  be  used  to  help  the 
raisers  of  draft  animals  in  California. 


Curtis  H.  Lindley  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  ooerates  a  well  equipped 
ranch  near  Santa  Cruz,  has  now  on 
the  way  from  the  East  a  beautiful  lot 
of  imported  Guernsey  cows  which  are 
coming  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Guernsey  is  becoming  more  popular 
every  day  in  California.  This  breed's 
association  has  put  up  the  largest  ap- 
propriation for  special  prizes  of  any 
dairy  breed  to  be  awarded  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  next  year. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm  was  a  new 
exhibitor  with  their  Shorthorn  cattle 
at  this  year's  State  Fair.  Their 
Shorthorns  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Ed  Brown  -were  in  nice  condition. 
Thev  made  a  very  creditable  showing, 
winning  several  prizes. 


*l500Worthof  Chicks 


bythe Duplex  System  of  Colony  Brooding, isthe 
report  of  one  of  the  country's  big  poultrjmen. 

This  wonderful  method  of  brooding  is  the 
only  logical  and  practical  way  to  Save  Ev«y 
Healthy  Chick  Hatched;  if  free  from  orKanic 
disease:  Bring  Them  AU  to  Maturity,  Positive- 
ly Eliminate  White  Diarrhoea  and  Cut  Out 
All  Drudgery  Connected  With  BroodtDg. 

Kinnear  Poultry  Co.,  Sussex,N.B..  says.'The 

Duplex  Combined  Brooder 
dtove  and  Ventilator 

is  easy  to  operate  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
with  results." 

This  is  the  stove  that  will  not  smoke  or  throw 
off  fumes— has  regulator  that  controls  flow  of 
oil— keeps  temperature  at  correct  point— heats 
and  ventilates  perfectly  at  all  times. 

Made  ID  3  sizes  to  meet  all  rL<]uirement8.  To  g«t 
farther  information  about  the-  Duplex  Systt'm 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  Brooding 

and  learn  how  to  Cot  Labor  and  Expense  of  Foukry 
Raimng  in HaJf  .aa  well  aa  to  Keep  Chicka  Healthy  and 
Alive.  UntilMatnritr.  Other  interestinglitaraturefree. 

Sp*olal  Frvlaht  Prepaid  Pr«po8ltlon  for  those 
liviog  West  of  the  Bocky  Uoontaina. 

DUPLEX  COLONY  BROODER  CO. 

Boa  60«  WOCKFORD,  ILLS. 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Swine 

A  few  .April  and  June  pigs  ready  for 
immediate  shipment.  October  farrows 
ready  December  1.  Everything  im- 
munized against  hog  cholera.  Am 
booking  orders  for  December  deliveries 
now.   C.  B.  Cr>?fI>GHAM,  Mills,  CaL 
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News  From  Live  Stock  Men 


The  Bond  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  Percheron  horses  owned  by  Wm. 
Bond,  Newark,  was  hardly  up  to  the 
owner's  expectations.  The  main  cause 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  finan- 
cial conditions  at  this  time.  The  great 
European  war  which  started  after  this 
sale  was  announced  had  a  tendency  to 
keep  buyers  at  home.  Later  this 
country  may  benefit  from  the  result 
of  this  war,  but  dt  present  conditions 
are  far  from  being  prosperous.  Stock 
men  are  a  more  or  less  conservative 
class  and  when  things  are  not  really 
up  to  the  standard  they  are  usually 
the  first  class  of  people  to  tighten  up. 
Manj'  of  the  sale  stock  changed  hands 
at  fair  prices.  The  Ncwhall  Land  & 
Farming  Co.  purchased  all  the  bull 
calves.  Mr.  Mayo  Newhall  told  the 
writer  that  they  were  as  good  a  bunch 
as  they  ever  purchased.  They  were 
bred  right  and  were  very  typical  of 
the  breed.  Public  sales  in  this  State 
are  more  or  less  in  their  infancy  and 
it  is  hardly  understood  by  the  average 
stock  man  why  they  are  made.  Some_ 
believe  they  are  made  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  stock  which  are  not  need- 
ed by  their  owner.  This  sale  was  a 
clear  dispersal  sale,  everything  to  be 
sold.  If  Mr.  Bond  did  not  realize  as 
much  as  he  expected,  this  sale  indi- 
rectly will  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
He  has  been  widely  advertised  and 
people  know  now  where  to  go  when 
they  are  in  the  market  for  either 
Shorthorn  cattle  or  Percheron  horses. 
Among  the  leading  buyers  at  the  sale 
were  G.  A.  Murphy  and  H.  L.  Mur- 
phy, each  of  whom  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  cows  of  the  Ashbnrner  stock, 
which  has  been  bred  to  a  considerable 
extent  along  dairy  lines,  the  Murphys 
for  two  generations  having  been  rais- 
ing Shorthorns  of  the  milking  type. 
.-Mthough  Mr.  Bond  has  permitted  the 
calves  to  do  all  the  milking,  the  Mur- 
phys will  use  cows  for  both  milk  and 
beef.  S.  A.  Haxby  of  ]\Te1rose  and 
M.  B.  Picrson  of  Perkins  among 
others,  also  made  some  good  pur- 
chases. 

New  Shorthorn  Breeders. 

The  White  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  contemplating  increasing 
their  livestock  interests  by  putting  on 
their  farms  at  Tracy  -10  head  of  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  cattle.  White  &  Co. 
have  been  interested  in  the  Shorthorn 
business  for  several  years  back  in  the 
East.  They  were  known  as  White  & 
Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  This  firm 
purchased  the  old  N.  P.  Clark  herd 
of  Shorthorns  several  years  ago.  This 
herd  was  known  on  both  cont^inents 
as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind 
anywhere.  Its  show  yard  record 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  Shorthorn 
history  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Wl'.ite  &  Smith  have  now  dis- 
solved partnership  and  it  is  the  part 
of  the  herd  owned  by  Mr.  White  that 
is  to  be  shipped  to  California  next 
month.  This  lot  of  cows  headed  by  a 
Whitehall  Sultan  bull,  one  of  the  very 
best  that  was  ever  bred  at  .\noko 
farms,  should  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Shorthorn  herds  of  this  State. 
Frank  Smith,  who  has  been  handling 
this  herd  for  several  years,  will  bring 
them  to  California.  White  &  Co. 
have  been  trying  to  secure  young 
Smith  to  remain  here  to  manage  the 
herd,  hut  he  has  decided  to  go  back 
and  assist  his  father  with  his  Short- 
horns at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Mr.  More, 
who  has  been  interested  in  a  general 
way  with  these  cattle  and  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  White,  will  as- 
sume the  active  management  of  this 
plant  in  this  State.  Three  of  the 
herds  of  Shorthorns  which  have  been 
showing  at  the  State  Fair  purchased 
their  herd  bulls  from  this  herd.  Should 
things  go  along  all  right,  some  of 
these  cattle  will  no  doubt  be  shown 


at  the  Panama- Pacific  under  the  head 
of  California  owned  Shorthorns. 

The  Harris  Sale. 

The  Harris  sale  of  Hereford  cattle 
which  will  be  held  at  Harris,  Mo.,  Oc- 
tober 16,  will  be  well  worth  the  trip 
across  the  continent  for  anyone  who 
is  in  the  market  for  good  Herefords. 
O.  Harris  has  for  the  last  20  years 
been  a  tower  of  strength- to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Hereford  breed. 
When  others  weakened,  Harris  grew 
stronger.  If  ane  will  read  the  awards 
at  the  Great  American  Royal  Show 
held  at  Kansas  City  every  year,  the 
name  of  Harris  is  oftener  mentioned 
than  any  other.  Perhaps  his  crown- 
ing success  was  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair, 
1904,  when  he  won  in  premiums  a  few 
dollars  less  than  $10,000.  After  the 
show  he  sold  ten  head  for  $20,000  to 
Cargill  &  McMillian,  Chicago,  with 
the  agreement  that  he  would  keep  out 
of  the  show  ring  for  the  following 
three  years.  He  accepted  the  propo- 
sition and  in  1908  he  again  came  back 
into  the  show  ring.  For  the  last  six 
years  he  has  been  a  consistent  winner 
in  all  the  great  shows  of  the  Middle 
West.  This  year  the  grand-champion 
Hereford  bull  and  the  grand-cham- 
pion Hereford  cow  are  owned  at  the 
Harris  Farm.  These  two  head  have 
been  consistent  winners  from  calf- 
liood  up  until  this  year,  when  they 
both  have  been  made  champions  of 
the  breed.  They  were  bred  and  raised 
at  the  Harris  farm.  The  cattle  to  be 
sold  next  month  are,  as  Mr.  Harris 
stated  in  his  own  words,  "the  best  lot 
that  ever  went  through  an  American 
sale  ring."  Every  one  is  a  good  one. 
He  has  drawn  heavily  from  the  cow 
Iierd  and  nothing  but  the  tops  are 
going  into  the  sale.  These  cows  will 
be  in  calf  to  one  of  his  five  herd  bulls 
(every  one  of  these  having  once  been 
a  grand-champion).  The  bull  classes 
are  very  strong,  almost  any  of  them 
are  fit  to  head  the  best  herd  of  Here- 
fords in  the  country.  It  takes  nerve 
to  make  a  sale  of  this  kind,  but  Over- 
ton Harris  has  it.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  Hereford  breeder  in  the  coun- 
try to  attend  this  sale,  even  if  he 
should  not  be  a  buyer.  O.  Harris  de- 
serves this  for  the  great  work  he  has 
performed  in  modeling  the  present 
day  Hereford. 


E.  B.  McFarland  of  San  Mateo  has 
been  branching  out  rather  heavy  late- 
ly in  the  Berkshire  world.  His  re- 
cent purchase  of  the  young  boar 
"Band  Master  II,  junior  champion  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair,  along  with  the 
young  sow  also  junior  champion,  will 
inake  a  valuable  collection  to  the 
Bcrkshires  he  now  owns.  He  has  also 
purchased  three  brood  sows  from  Pro- 
fessor Curtis,  .\mes,  Iowa,  and  three 
other  sows  from  one  of  the  best 
breeders  in  Wisconsin.  In  all  this 
makes  nine  sows  and  a  boar  which  he 
has  added  to  his  herd.  S.  Cole,  one 
of  the  field  men  for  the  Iowa  Home- 
stead, says  this  is  one  of  the  best 
shipments  of  Berkshire  hogs  which 
has  ever  been  shipped  West.  Some  of 
them  will  no  doubt  be  seen  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  next  year. 


The  lone  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  recently 
secured  from  the  East  40  head  of 
registered  bulls,  20  Herefords  and  20 
Shorthorns.  These  bulls  are  to  be 
used  on  their  ranch  at  lone.  More 
and  more,  stockmen  of  Califor-  "a  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
registered  bulls. 


J.  A.  Downing,  Suisun,  Cal.,  recent- 
ly attended  the  Berkshire  sale  at  El- 
mendorf  Farms,  Ky.,  and  the  Corsa 
sale  at  Whitehall,  111.  While  at  these 
sales  he  purchased  4  or  5  splendid 
Berkshire  sows,  which  are  now  on  the 
way  to  California. 


50  Cows  Average  717  Pounds  Butter 

Tills  is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have 
completed  yearly  s»mi-official  tests  to  date  in  our 
herd. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to 
place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lines  that 
are  producing  these  results?  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  the  herd, 
lie  will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  at  high  prices. 

INTIIVIDUAWTY,  PRODUCTION  and  TRANSMIT- 
TING ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choice  of  a 
herd  bull.  These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young- 
bulls  that  we  offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  in- 
quiries win  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 

Holstein  Friesian  Cattle  Woodland,  California 


For  Sale 


Shropshire,  Rambouillet  and  Cotswold-Rambouillet  Rams. 

1,200  Head 

These  rams  are  splendid  types  of  their  respective  breeds. 
Their  sires  are  imported  rams  from  the  best  flocks  in  England, 
Canada  and  United  States.  They  are  priced  right  in  any  quan- 
tity to  suit  purchasers. 

For  particulars  address 

D.  C.  Wheeler,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada 


Sugar  Valley  Shropshires 

Are  Not  SURPASSED  for  QUALITY  by  Any 
FLOCK  in  AMERICA 

I  ALW.WS  HAVE  ON  HAND  cliotce  flock  headers,  breedin«;  ewes  and 
choice  show  stock  that  cnnuot  be  surpassed  in  quality  at  the  prices  I 
ask.  In  my  flock  runs  the  Best  Blood  of  the  Best  EuBlish  Flocks.  IP 
VOU  ONCE  BUY  OF  ME  YOU  WILL,  ALWAYS  BUY.  Come  and  see  my 
flock;  it  will  please  you.  My  farm  Is  easy  to  reach  from  Chicago.  If 
you  want  flrst-class  Shropshire  Sheep  write  me  before  buying;  at  extrava- 
gant prices. 

I  won  Clinmpion  Ram,  First  on  Pen  of  Ewe  Lambs  and  First  on  Floel* 
at  the  last  International  Show  with  stock  of  my  own  breeding. 


L.  KAMMERER,  Kli 


or, 

BRODHEAD,  WIS. 


Shorthorn  Cattle  For  Sale 

I  laave  had  placed  with  me  one  hundred  high-grade  Shorthorn  cows, 
also  one  hundred  high-grade  2-year-old  heifers.  The  two  hundred  head 
will  drop  calves  from  December  to  February  to  registered  Shorthorn 
bulls.  These  cattle  are  being  sold  because  the  herd  has  increased  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  ranch.  They  are  a  splendid  lot.  For  particulars 
address 

W.M.CARRUTHERS,721  Hearst  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


NASH  BROS. 

TIPTON,  INDIANA 

BREEDERS  OF  DORSET  SHEEP 


BREEDER  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

GEORGE  PARNELL      WINGATE,  INDIANA 


GEORGE  D.  HARRAH 
NEWTON.  IOWA 


BREEDER  OF 


HEREFORD  AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


» 
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EUROPEAN 

WAR  ATLAS 

Free  With  Your  Subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 

The  most  appalling  war  in  the  history 
of  the  civilized  world,  from  a  point  of 
human  life  loss,  destruction  of  property 
and  the  impairment  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, is  now  being  waged  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  Millions  of  men  have  been 
rushed  to  the  front;  thousands  have  al- 
ready been  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
struggle.  Modern  war  equipment  is 
now  being  given  a  practical  test.  Battle- 
ships, cruisers,  torpedoes,  submarines 
and  air  crafts  will  figure  strongly  in  the 
conquest. 

Follow  the  Movements  of  the  Armies  and  Navies 
The  Big  Battles  of  the  War  Yet  to  Be  Fought! 

With  the  aid  of  this  Atlas  you  can  locate  accurately  the  countries,  cities 
and  bodies  of  water  that  are  being  mentioned  daily  by  your  newspapers. 
This  up-to-date  Atlas  contains  a  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE,  showing  the 
changes  since  the  Balkan  War;  a  map  of  the  world  and  enlarged  maps  of 
the  different  countries  at  war;  also  a  list  of  events  leading  up  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  an  outline  of  the  treaties  and  alliances  existing  between  the  differ- 
ent nations,  accurate  figures  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  different 
armies  and  navies,  pictures  of  battleships,  air  crafts,  etc.,  a  fine  collection  of 
war  pictures  with  portraits  of  the  different  rulers,  flags  of  the  nations,  etc. 

You  and  Your  Children  Need  This 
Atlas  in  Your  Home  Now! 

Altogether  it  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  war  history — just  what  you 
want  to  know.  Nothing  better  in  print. 
This  Atlas  will  be  given  free  for  a  short 
time  with  renewal  and  new  subscrip- 
tions to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  for 
one  year  at  50c  or  with  a  three  years' 
subscription  at  $1.00. 


Raymond  Polncare. 
rresident  of  Fram-e. 

OFFER  ^ 

NO.  1  y 

Orchard  and  Farm 
One  Year 

AND  WAR  ATLAS 

50c 


YOUR  CHOICE,  OF 

TWO  BIG  OFFERS 

William  II. 
lOmperor    of  Germaoy. 


list.  THIS  COl  POXl 

l>rchBPd  and  Farm, 

IlearKt   BldK.,  . 
San  FranrlMco.  C'al, 

Gentlemen:     Enclosed  find  $   in  payment 

of  year's  subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND 

FARM.     I  accept  offer  No  


N'ame 


P.  O.. 


.R.  F.  D  State- 


Good  for  new  or  renewal  subscription  in  the 
LT.  S.  only. 

New   or   renewal  1  

BE  SURE  TO  ORDKR  BY  Nl'MBER. 


OFFER 
NO.  2 


Orchard  and  Farm 

Three  Years 

AND  WAR  ATLAS 

$1-00 


Hereford  History 
In  the  West 


 By  W.  M.  Carruthers  

Little  can  be  said  of  Hereford  de- 
velopment west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains up  to  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
I)rincipal  work  for  the  breed  in  this 
territory  has  been  done  in  the  four 
states  of  California,  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  In  1900  in  these 
states  there  were  but  few  registered 
herds.  The  leading  breeders  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand: 
James  Whittier,  Gait,  California;  the 
late  Governor  Sparks  of  Reno,  Ne- 
vada; Joseph  Murzcn,  I^ovelocks,  Ne- 
vada; George  Chandler,  of  Baker 
City,  Oregon;  Senator  Splawn  of 
North  Yakima,  Washington;  also  C. 
B.  Wade,  Pendleton,  Oregon,  whose 
herd  was  dispersed  in  1903,  most  of 
the  best  things  going  to  the  Splawn 
herd. 

James  Whittier  has  practically  gone 
out  of  the  business,  although  he  still 
maintains  a  small  herd  of  Herefords 
more  from  habit  than  from  a  business 
standpoint.  George  Chandler  is  still 
to  the  fore  with  the  breed  and  is  mak- 
ing marked  advance  every  year.  Gov- 
ernor Sparks  has  "crossed  the  great 
divide,"  but  before  the  sands  of  life 
'-lipped  away  his  great  herd  of  Here- 
fords had  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  some  of  them  finding  their  way 
into  the  Cone  herd  at  Red  Bluff,  Cal- 
ifornia (this  herd  was  later  sold  to  the 
White  Lumber  Co.  of  San  Francisco); 
others  to  the  Jacks  Corporation,  Mon- 
terey, California,  but  the  largest  lot 
went  to  George  Watt,  Austin,  Ne- 
vada. 

Recently  this  herd  fell  into  the 
hands  of  George  Wingficld,  the  min- 
ing king  of  Nevada,  and  if  reports  are 
true  new  operations  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  the  herd  are  to  be  com- 
menced soon.  Senator  Splawn's  herd 
was  dispersed  several  years  ago  to 
three  separate  California  breeders: 
Dean  Duke  of  Latrobe;  Will  Bem- 
merley,  Woodland,  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis. 

The  herd  of  Joe  Murzon  was 
bought  by  the  Simon  Newman  Com- 
pany of  Newman,  California.  Since 
this  herd  went  to  its  new  owners,  un- 
der the  management  of  Robert  Dun- 
lap,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
competent  feeders  and  caretakers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  its  progress  has 
lieen  rapid.  Several  new  herd  bulls  of 
note  have  been  imported  from  the 
East  and  the  young  things  now  being 
raised  give  great  promise. 

For  many  years  the  Hereford  breed 
was  not  represented  at  the  State  Fairs 
on  the  Coast.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  slow  advancement.  In 
recent  years  the  .Agricultural  Colleges 
on  this  Coast  have  maintained  herds 
of  Hereford  cattle.  At  the  leading 
fairs,  Hereford  steers  have  several 
times  carried  oflf  the  grand  champion- 
ship honors.  At  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  held  at  Portland  in  1905 
the  two-year-old  Hereford  heifer, 
"Bright  Hope."  owned  by  Senator 
Splawn  of  North  Yakima,  was  made 
grand  champion  of  the  breed  in  the 
open-to-the-world  classes,  several 
herds  from  the  .Middle  West  being  in 
competition.  Senator  Splawn  pur- 
chased her  when  a  calf  at  the  disper- 
sion sale  of  C.  B.  Wade  of  Pendleton, 
Oregon.  Under  the  favorable  climatic 
conditions  and  luxurious  feeds  grown 
in  the  Yakima  Valley,  her  develop- 
ment as  a  winner  was  made  possible. 
This  cow  is  now  in  California,  owned 
by  the  University  I'arm  at  Davis. 
Two  of  her  cahn-s  have  won  first 
prizes  at  the  California  State  Fair. 

The  lack  of  new  blood  in  this  terri- 
tory has  been  a  considerable  draw- 
back in  keeping  up  the  breed  to  com- 
pete with  the  Shorthorn  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  the  registered 
bull  has  been  in  demand  in  California. 
The  chief  reason  was  that  the  tick- 
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infested  country  reached  almost  up  to 
San  Francisco  bay.  Nothing  but  grade 
bulls  were  used  in  this  great  grazing 
country,  as  the  stockmen  expected  to 
lose  half  of  them  before  the  season 
was  over. 

Through  Government  and  State  aid 
this  territory  is  now  tick-clean.  The 
great  ranges  are  being  subdivided.  In- 
tensified beef  farming  is  making  rapid 
strides  among  the  leading  stock  men, 
compelling  them  to  raise  better  ceef, 
and  because  of  this  the  registered  bull 
is  coming  more  in  demand  every  day. 

The  prolificy  and  great  rustling  abil- 
ity of  the  Hereford  are  becoming  bet- 
ter known.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
crowd  the  other  breeds,  which  at  one 
time  roamed  the  plains  supreme,  to 
take  notice  and  breed  cattle  that  can 
cope  with  the  white  face. 

The  last  few  years  Hereford  steers 
have  been  coming  off  the  ranges  fat, 
a  month  earlier  than  any  of  the  other 
hcef  breeds;  this  has  resulted  in  a 
-reat  demand  for  Hereford  bulU  in 
'"alifornia,  but  the  supply  is  short. 
One  of  the  leading  butchers  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  told  the  writer 
that  he  knew  where  twenty  carloads 
of  Hereford  bulls  could  be  placed  if 
they  were  only  in  this  country.  Many 
(if  the  large  range  men  would  use 
Hereford  bulls  exclusively  if  they 
could  be  had.  The  comparatively  few 
registered  bulls  which  are  raised  here 
are  being  contracted  by  range  men 
before  they  have  left  their  mothers' 
side. 

If  a  display  of  Hereford  cattle  could 
be  made  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition at  San  Francisco  next  year  and 
a  "view  herd"  such  as  is  usually  seen 
at  the  American  Royal  held  annually 
at  Kansas  City,  the  benefits  to  the 
breed  from  an  instructive  and  educa- 
tional standpoint  would  be  hard  to 
comprehend.  During  the  long  winter 
evenings,  at  many  a  farm  fireside  in 
the  West,  for  many  years  to  come  tlie 
memory  of  such  a  show  would  be  re- 
counted over  and  over  again.  At  the 
Spring  and  Fall  roundups,  the  pros 
■nd  cons  would  be  discussed  around 
;he  campfires  and  create  a  stimulus 
for  more  and  better  Hereford  cattle. 

Few  of  the  Hereford  breeders  in 
the  Middle  West  realize  the  vastness 
of  the  domain  lying  between  the 
Rocky  IMountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Two  thousand  miles  in  length 
and  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in 
breadth,  it  reaches  as  far  as  from 
Denver  to  New  York  one  way  and 
from  Denver  to  Chicago  the  other 
way.  Towns  have  grown  up  like 
mushrooms  to  cities  in  this  country 
in  the  last  ten  years  and  are  still 
growing.  IMilHons  of  meat-eating 
people  live  in  these  cities  and  the 
price  of  beef  is  almost  prohil)itory. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  this  West- 
ern land;  its  climate  is  mild;  its  soils 
usually  are  covered  with  a  blanket  of 
green  grass  and  what  beef  beast  can 
beat  the  Hereford  as  a  grazing  ani- 
mal? There  are  fields  of  conquest  to 
be  considered  in  the  bovine  world  in 
our  western  as  well  as  our  southern 
States.  Some  beef  breed  will  domi- 
nate. It  is  up  to  the  Hereford  breed- 
ers to  do  their  share.  A  live  man  in 
the  field  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
Hereford,  one  who  knows  pedigree 
and  individuality,  could  do  a  great 
work. 

The  steamship  lines  running  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  republics 
of  South  America  continually  bring 
inquiries  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
for  Hereford  literature.  It  is  known 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
leads  in  the  production  of  Hereford 
cattle.  There  is  no  Hereford  litera- 
ture on  this  Coast,  so  these  numerous 
in(|uiries  are  handled  in  a  very  hap- 
hazard manner. 

California  with  its  great  seaport  city 
of  San  Francisco  controls  much  of 
the  registered  livestock  trade  on  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  As  all 
steamships  will  have  to  pay  toll  to  get 
through  the  Panama  Canal  this  condi- 
tion bars  Eastern  and  foreign  ship- 


ments of  livestock  from  even  compe- 
tition. 

The  American  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association  should  get  in  touch  with 
all  the  herds  of  purebred  Herefords 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  Insist  on 
registration.  When,  a  new  herd  is 
started  from  one  of  the  old  herds  a 
membership  in  the  association  should 
go  with  the  deal.  The  old  breeder 
might  agree  to  buy  or  help  sell  the 
new  breeder's  first  crop  of  calves  pro- 
vided he  will  register  them.  If  some 
method  of  this  kind  could  be  worked 
out  many  new  registered  herds  would 
be  established.  Once  a  new  breeder 
is  started  right  there  is  usually  no 
trouble  in  his  pushing  ahead. 

Environment,  climate  and  feeds 
promise  much  in  developing  the  Here- 
ford on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Several 
times  a  test  has  been  made  regarding 
the  weight  of  a  calf  shown  at  the  Fall 
fairs  under  a  year  old,  as  compared 
with  a  calf  of  the  same  age  raised  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  Pacific  Coast 
calf  has  invariably  out-weighed  its 
eastern  brother  from  seventy-five  to 
a  hundred  pounds. — The  Hereford 
Journal. 

ALFALFA  AT  DAVIS  FARM 

From  a  five  months  planting  of 
alfalfa  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  this  year  3  1-3  tons  to  the  acre 
of  alfalfa  have  been  cut  in  two  cut- 
tings. The  land  grew  a  crop  of  bar- 
ley in  1913,  following  summer  fallow. 
The  stuble  was  burned  and  the 
ground  leveled  in  October  1913.  It 
was  checked  up  in  February  and 
March  and  seeded  March  11,1914  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  pounds  per  acre. 
The  seed  was  put  in  with  a  drill,  with 
the  rows  of  seed  six  inches  apart, 
the  ground  being  immediately  rolled. 
Shortly  after  a  light  rain  fell,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  alfalfa  coming 
through  the  ground. 

May  8  the  weeds  were  cut  and  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  the  ground.  From 
May  22  to  27,  it  was  irigated  with  five 
inches  of  water,  from  a  well.  On 
Tune  15  the  first  crop  was  cut  yield- 
ing 1.16  tons  of  excellent  hay  per 
acre.  On  June  30,  the  second 
irrigation,  consisting  of  six  inches  of 
water,  was  applied,  and  on  August  10 
the  second  crop  was  cut,  yielding_2.2 
tons  of  hay  of  excellent  quality.  With- 
in five  months  from  the  time  the  seed 
was  placed  in  the  ground  three  and 
one-thirds  tons  of  alfalfa  have  been 
obtained. 


DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  UNION 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  of  Chicago 
gives  considerable  space  to  the  part- 
nership formed  by  the  Dunhams  of 
Oak-lawn  Farm,  Wayne,  111.,  and  Will- 
liam  McLaughlin  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, this  summer.  Both  sides  to  this 
partnership  have  long  been  importing 
Percheron  horses,  and  McLaurhlin 
this  summer  brought  out  to  California 
from  France  an  exceptionally  fine  lot 
of  Pcrchcrons  from  La  Perche  wliich 
were  turned  into  the  partnership  deal. 
A  number  of  these  were  seen  at  the 
State  Fair  iust  held  at  Sacramento. 
The  Dunhams  arc  among  the  oldest 
and  most  noted  of  the  large  Percher- 
on importers  and  breeders  of  Amer- 
ica, and  their  fine  equipment,  exper- 
ience and  standing  with  the  trade  will 
he  used  to  supplement  the  work  of 
McLaughlin  on  the  Coast.  The  latter 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  trade  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  while  the  Dunhams  will 
give  their  attention  to  the  eastern  bus- 
iness. 


The  Dairy  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  production 
of  clean  milk  which  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  the  care  of 
the  cows,  construction  of  stable, 
methods  of  milking,  care  of  milk  and 
utensils  and  other  matters  relating 
to  methods  for  producing  good  milk. 


Do  not  swear  if  the  cow  kicks  you 
when  you  tic  up  her  tail.  Put  on 
something  to  keep  off  the  flies  or 
keep  her  tail  loose. 


A  QUALITY  SALE 

35  HEIFERS  50  COWS  15  BULLS 

All  Tuberculin  Tested 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  public  sales  have  such  an 
extraordinary  lot  of  cattle  been  offered  to  the  public.  The 
offerings  include  a  17'^-\h.  2-yr.-old  daughter  of  a  30-lb.  cow, 
3  granddaughters  of  Teake  Lyons  3d,  who  made  737  lbs.  fat 
in  9^  months.  A  granddaughter  of  Ignaro  De  Kol,  that  has 
made  100  lbs.  of  a  milk  a  day.  Heifers  sired  by  brother  to 
Tillie  Alcartra,  who  is  now  breaking  the  world's  milk  record. 
Granddaughters  of  such  famous  sires  as  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Paul  Beets  De  Kol,  Homestead  Jr.  De 
Kol,  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Pontiac  Hengerveld  Parthenea, 
Berlys  Paul  De  Kol,  and  others  of  equal  note.  A  number  of 
the  cows  have  large  official  records  and  are  bred  to  sires  whose 
breeding  and  individuality  are  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States,  including  a  son  of  the  world's  champion  milk  cow. 
Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke. 

The  bulls  are  an  especially  choice  lot  and  include  a  son  of 
the  former  world's  champion  2-year-old,  Juliana  De  Kol.  A 
son  of  a  779-lb.  yearly  record  4-year-old.  And  others  from 
high  yearly  record  dams.  Also  a  number  of  grandsons  of 
some  of  the  above  named  famous  sires. 

AN  HONEST  SALE 

The  consignors  wish  it  to  be  emphatically  impressed  that 
there  will  be  no  by-bidding  of  any  kind  or  character  at  this 
sale.  Each  and  every  one  would  rather  the  stock  be  sold  at 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar  than  for  you  to  question  the  honesty 
of  this  sale.    Remetnber  the  place  and  date, 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28, 1914 
HANFORD,  CAL. 

W rite  for  catalog. 
COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,    JAS.  W.  McALLISTER  JR., 
AUCTIONEER,  SALES  MANAGER, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Chine,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls  and  4  registered  bull  calves. 
These  calves  are  from  Eastern  A.  R.  O.  grand  dams  and  have 
for  sire  King  Seges,  2d,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in  the  Statt; 
of  New  York.   AND  

1,000  Unrecorded  Pure  Bred 

Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams. 

These  sheep  are  large  and  in  fine  condition.    Can  be  seen  near 
Firebough.    Prices  on  application. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.  "'"I^^Jf^So 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

55  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


HALLWOOD  FARMS 

Breeder  and  Importer  of 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Address  E.  M.  ]I.\LL,  Caribage,  Missouri. 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Home  Curing  of  Meats 


In  the  September  issue  information 
•regarding  the  handling  of  meat  was  the 
topic  for  the  Household  Exchange. 
On  this  account  and  for  its  own  sake 
the  following  on  Home  Cared  Meats 
■fro.  1  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
ic.^will  evidently  come  in  very  nicely 
Corned  Eeef. 

Use  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  hody.  Cut  into 
convenient  chunks  of  about  equal 
thickness.  Pack  the  meat  first  in  salt, 
using  eight  pounds  of  salt  for  each  100 
pouiuis  of  meat.  .Vfter  the  meat  has 
remained  eight  to  twelve  hours  in  the 
salt  pack,  add  a  brine  composed  of 
four  pounds  sugar,  two  ounces  baking 
sod;;,  four  ounce$  salt  peter  dissolved 
in  four  gallons  of  water.  This  should 
be  enough  to  cover  the  meat  but  if 
not,  add  more  w.Tter.  Put  a  weight  on 
the  meat  to  kec.)  it  beneath  the  brine 
as  any  exposed  parts  will  spoil. 

Keep  the  vessel  in  a  cool  place,  and 
leave  the  meat  in  the  brine  until  you 
are  ready  to  use  it.  If  the  brine  ap- 
pears ropy  or  thick,  pour  it  nff.  wash 
the  meat  and  repack  in  new  brine.  The 
brine  on  corned  beef  must  be  watched 
closoly  as  the  slightest  tainting  of  the 
brine  results  in  soured  meat,  beef  spoil- 
ing much  more  readily  than  pork. 
Dried  Beef. 

Home-cured  dried  beef  is  a  delicacy 
th;;t  no  farm  home  should  be  without. 
The  hind  quarter  of  a  thin  cow  is  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  in  cutting  up 
the  quarter,  one  should  start  near  the 
back  and  carve  out  the  large  muscles 
without  cutting  across  them.  This  will 
gi\  e  you  irregular  shaped  pieces  of 
meat  which  can  be  cut  across  the  grain 
when  dried. 

Make  a  mixture  of  five  pounds  salt, 
three  pounds  sugar,  two  ounces  salt 
peter  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat. 
Use  one-third  of  this  mixture  to  rub 
into  all  surfaces  of  the  meat,  then  pack 
the  meat  in  a  barrel.  After  three  daj's, 
take  out,  rub  with  another  third  of  the 
mixture  and  repack,  this  time  putting 
at  the  bottom  the  pieces  which  were 
on  top  before.  Leave  the  liquid  which 
appears  in  the  barrel,  repacking  the 
meat  in  it.  At  the  close  of  another 
three  days,  repeat  the  process,  and 
leave  for  three  more  days.  The  meat 
may  then  be  taken  out,  allowed  to 
drain  a  day,  smoked,  and  hung  up  to 
dr\'.  It  needs  no  covering  w^hen  dry- 
ing, except  to  keep  off  the  dirt. 
Hams  and  Bacon. 

Sugar  curing  gives  far  better  meat 


m 

in  Fruit 

Vegetables! 


Fortunes  Are  Being  Made 

every  year  in  Florida  out  of  Fraits  and  Early 
Vegetable!,  Not  a  better  spot  in  the  whole 
stale  than  BAY  VIEW.  Our  big,  free  hand- 
somely illustrated  Book  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Soil  13  dMp.  r^ch,  sandy  loam— very  exceptional 
for  Florida.  Sample  of  this  soil  mailed  free  with 
literature.  Plenty  of  rainfall  12  months  in  ths 
yaar.  Irritration  ia  unh'-ard  of.  Crop  failuras  prac. 
tically  unknown.  Two  and  three  crupa  easily 
r-  ij  -d  each  year  on  the  aamo  ground,  $SO  to 
SSoa  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Salsuma  oranges, 
peara,  peaches,  pluma.  jnapea  wd  ail  kinds  oi 
berried  produce  abundantly  You  can  also  raise  enor- 
mous crop*  of  oorn,a*ta»bay .Japanese  cane, clover, 
sweet  and  Iriab  potatoes,  sugar  csne.  celery,  toma- 
toes, lettBca,  cabbase.  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
egg  plant,  cucumbers,  radishes,  turnips  and  all  kinds 
of  early  profitable  vesetablss.  ideallocatloM  tor 
Oairylny  and  Stock  Raisins.  Rcndr  mnrkets  and 
Rood  pricsA,  Grass  for  pasture  the  yoar  round. 
Don'tnavo  to  stable  and  dry  feed  six  mooths  in  tb« 
ye.'ir.  One  of  the  fluost  cUmatos  in  *iM  Unltsd 
St.-itos,  both  summer  and  winter.  Nosunstroke.**  in 
summer— no  frostbites  in  winter.  ld<?al  saltwater 
boating, bathinKa"d fisMns.  Ltnnber atwiioleeala 
pricos.  Good  stores*  churrhas  and  schools. 
WHITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK,  SAMPLE 
O''-  SOIL.  MAI'S,  ETC. 

Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Company 

Ro^m  304,208  N.  StJiAvo.  Chicaco.  Ill 


than  plain  salt  brine.  Use  ten  pounds 
of  salt,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  brown 
preferred,  and  three  ounces  of  salt 
petre  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat, 
dissolving  the  mixture  in  five  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  best  to  boil  the  brine, 
but  it  must  be  thoroughly  cooled  after 
the  boiling  before  being  put  upon  the 
meat.  Be  sure  you  have  enotign  brine 
to  cover  the  meat  an  inch  or  two  above 
over  all. 

l"or  immetliate  use  bacon  may  be 
taken  out  of  brine  in  three  weeks,  and 
hams  in  four.  Where  the  meat  is  to  be 
kept  some  time  before  using  leave 
bacon  in  brine  four  to  six  weeks  and 
harns  si.x  to  ten  weeks  depending  on 
their  size.  The  meat  must  be  kept  in 
a  cool  place  while  in  the  brine,  or  the 
meat  is  likely  to  mold  and  sour. 

After  taking  the  meat  from  the 
brine,  drain  for  a  daj-  or  two  and  then 
smoke  with  a  cool  smoke.  If  you  want 
to  keep  some  of  the  pieces  for  sutn- 
rner  use,  wrap  in  paper,  then  in  mus- 
lin and  paint  the  muslin  with  white- 
wash to  keep  insects  away.  Or  bury 
the  paper  wrapped  hams  in  the  oat 
bin  or  in  salt. 

Sausage. 

For  pork  sausage  use  three  parts  of 
lean  to  one  of  fat.  For  each  four 
pounds  of  the  meat  use  about  one 
ounce  of  salt,  one-half  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  and  one-quarter  ounce  of 
ground  sage. 

Mixed  beef  and  pork  sausage  may 
be  made  from  two  parts  pork  andx)ne 
part  beef.    It  is  mixed  and  cured  in 
the  same  way  as  pork  sausage. 
Smoking  Meats. 

Hickory,  of  course,  is  best,  but 
aspen  or  cottonwood,  or  corn  cobs 
may  be  used.  The  meat  should  hang 
high  above  the  fire  and  it  really  is  best 
where  a  temporary  smoking  arrange- 
ment is  made,  to  hang  meat  in  a 
separate  box  or  barrel  and  conduct  the 
smoke  to  it  through  a  stove  pipe,  or 
other  means,  from  the  pit  where  the 
fire  is  built.  The  fire  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  blaze,  but  just  smolder.  The 
meat  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
heated  while  being  smoked. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  use  real 
smoke,  a  chemical  product  known  as 
liquid  smoke  may  be  secured  at  a  drug 
store,  although  it  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  real  smoke. 

There  also  were  several  suggestions 
for  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
meats  that  came  in  too  late  to  use  in 
the  September  issue,  several  of  which 
are  given  below. 

Meat  Selection. 

Without  regard  for  the  butchers' 
names  for  the  different  cuts  we  can 
easily  remember  that  the  bone  work 
of  every  animal  is  practically -the  same. 
The  most  bone  is  in  the  forequarter, 
therefore  the  general  rule  is  this,  the 
market  value  of  meat  increases  back- 
ward from  the  head,  but  decreases 
downward  towards  the  legs.  This 
brings  the  choicest  cuts  in  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  bod}\  Good  beef 
is  dark  red  in  color  and  grows  brighter 
from  exposure.  It  should  have  little 
odor  and  be  firm  and  dry  rather  than 
moist  and  should  also  be  well  marbled 
with  fat.  The  cut  that  is  best  con- 
sidering the  price  can  only  be- deter- 
mined by  the  skill  of  the  cook.  Some 
of  the  cheaper  cuts  car  be  made  into 
delicious  palatable  dishes  by  a  good 
cook,  while  other  cooks  would  maVe 
the  best  cut  unpalatable.  Of  course 
the  quality  of  the  meat  vrill  also  need 
to  be  considered. 

Much  used  muscles  have  a  tendency 
to  toughness,  but  they  are  also  more 
nutritious  than  unused  muscles. 

The  large  percentage  of  bone  in  the 
cheaper  cuts  is  the  worst  drawback  in 
their  preparation. — MRS.  WM.  E. 
KING,  Castle  Dale,  Utah. 

Flank  Steak. 

I  find  a  flank  steak  a  most  economi- 
cal piece  of  beef.    It  costs  less  than 


round  steak  (abont  15c  a  lb),  weighs 
from  lYi  to  Z'/y  lbs.,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared in  half  a  dozen  different  ways. 
1 — As  mock  duck,  rolled  with  dressing 
in  the  center,  then  baked. 

2 —  Individual  rolls  2x6  inches  filled 
with  dressing,  browned,  then  stewed 
until  tender  in  a  brown  sauce. 

3 —  Cut  into  pieces,  browned  and 
stewed  until  tender  in  brown  sauce. 

4 —  .As  a  Spanish  steak  with  sauce  of 
onions  and  tomatoes. 

5 — Meat  pies. 

6 — Ground  in  food  grinder  it  may  be 
used  for  meat  cakes  or  a  beef  loaf  or  a 
camelon  of  beef.— M.  A.  TIKIOB, 
Concord,  C.il. 

Beef  or  Mutton  Loaf. 
Take  one  quart  of  raw  or  cooked 
beef  or  mutton,  cut  up  tine,  two  eggs, 
one  pint  of  milk,  cup  of  bread  crumbs 
or  a  little  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
pulverized  sage,  salt  to  taste,  a  little 
onion.  Bake  half  an  hour  and  serve 
with  tomato  sauce. — MRS.  FR.\XK 
MORIX,  Healdsburg. 

Extending  Meat  Flavor. 

Common  household  methods  of  ex- 
tending the  meat  flavor  through  a 
considerable  quantity  of  material 
which  w^ould  otherwise  be  lacking  in 
distinctive  taste,  are:  to  serve  the 
meat  with  dumplings,  generally  in  the 
dish  with  it;  to  combine  the  meat  with 
crusts,  as  in  meat  pics  or  meat  rolls; 
or  to  serve  the  meat  on  toast  or  bis- 
cuits. Borders  of  rice,  hominy  or 
mashed  potatoes  are  examples  of  the 
same  principles  applied  in  different 
ways.  By  serving  some  preparation 
of  flour,  rice,  hominy  or  other  food 
rich  in  starch  with  the  meat,  we  get 
a  dish  which  itself  approaches  nearer 
to  the  balanced  ration  than  meat 
alone,  and  one  in  which  the  meat 
flavor  is  extended  through  a  large 
amount  of  the  material  —  MRb. 
THOMAS  LEWIS,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Beef  a  la  Mode. 

Get  a  piece  of  upper  part  of  round 
of  beef,  make  a  dressing  or  stuffing  of 
a  pint  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  egg, 
V/i  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  little 
onion.  Take  out  bones  of  meat,  put 
in  stuffing,  brown  well  on  all  sides  in 
a  stew  pan,  put  a  little  water  to  keep 
from  burning  and  garnish  with  French 

carrots.  MRS.    FRANK  MORIN, 

Healdsburg. 
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4  lb.  snuare  best  Butter  or  1  No.  5  pail 
Pure    Lanl   6.*»Q 

I  11).  Prunes  or  1  pint.  Liza  I^aacafco  nour.  ..iric 
1  bottle  Vanilla  or  Lemon   ...liic 

Total   f»r  all   msrhaaicrd  9K.a9 

SE?!I>     FOR     Ol  H  MONEY-SAVIXG 

CAT.\I.OGrR  0.\  GROCERIES. 

FVench  Castile  Soap,  per  bar   4na 

StrawIici~T  Jam.  laiirt  jars,  eoch  2«c 

•S  ran-H  Cam  itioo  -Wk  fir   2Se 

Tora.iti)"<       lanj  l.-i.-:  di>-en   90c 

Susrar  t'orn.  '2  i-jn.^  15c;  d-utn  90c 

Bahbitl'^  liesl  soap.  G  fur  23o 

OH  l)„-  h  riea:i,,T.  2  tor   '.  Lie 

Sliced  l*ineflnij>s.  2  ca>s   .....*-5c 

Asparasiis  Tips,  per  can   10c 

A  Free  Trial  Order  will  nsake  yoa  one 

of  our  many  >^ ell-Mat laf led  ruatoaiera. 

FREE    DKI,IVI:HV    .\fROSS  THE 
B-W.    MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPKfI.4l,TTf. 
PKOMPT  SHIPMK.XT. 

FREESE  ®  CO. 

Phone  W  ent  25. 
1260-06  DIvlaadero,  Comer  ElIU, 
San  Frnnclaefi. 


Every  harvest  brings  us  a  little 
closer  to  the  day  when  mining  grain 
from  acres  increasing  in  selling  value 
will  not  pay. 


A  VALUABLE 
BOOM.  F^REE 


n  f«*dlJig  U««  stor-lt  MM 

1  talfft  and  haHlr  corn— 
>.»o  t'lowa  how  2Sft  oan 
-  ita«6d— ahowa  valwaa  of 
^.rrcrent  food*  -  tail> 


STOVER 

—  AND  IDEAL 
 ^-     FEED  MILLS 


To  get  tt  •Imply  write  — 

S-nd  m,  four  koo*  llVt 
^  ruC  A  4  VO  UKOUKD  fUO. 


STOVE-R.  MF^a.CO. 

171   IDEAL  AVENUE    -    .    •    FREEPORT,  ILL. 
SAMSON  WIND  MILLS— ALFALFA  ORINOEM* 
PUMP  JACKS— ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


WEALTH 


IN  l.WESnO.NS.  1 
iiit-as.   Send  fur  uur 
anil    aflrire  How 
Att.ra..  .'.Co  Tth  St.,  Waahii. 


GUARAXTEED  FROM  THE  ROOTS  UP. 

TfiQ  rRESldS^ERY0O.lNC 

HONEST.^v^^^STOCIC 

This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  yoa  will  ne<d  for  next  Wtnlar's  PUnt- 
injif.  Stibmit  ua  a  list  of  yixir  nauts  for  quotations.  We  are  head<iuartL-rs  for  FKl'IT  TBEES  and 
tlUAPE  VINES,  '■<;uarante**d  fri>m  th«  Roots  I'p"  ami  <-:in  pli-as*?'  ymi  in  qualtty  ud  price. 
Beautiful.  Large  Catalogue.  Illustrated  and  Full  of  iDformati'tD,  mailed  up<m  rvqueet  Fret.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC.. 

Box  61.">,  Fresno,  (  iilif. 


RIRRMAN'S 

RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  .\'o\v  booking  orders 
for  next  .'reason.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2027  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  Trill  Insert  your 
advertisement  Hnder  the  proper  elassl- 
ficatlon  for  three  cents  a  Trord  for  each 
insertion.  ^  

POULTRY 


Baby  Chiiks — S.  C.  White  Leshorns 
from  tested  hens  of  proven  merit, 
mated  to  our  pure  blooded  WycKofC 
cockerels;  bred  for  heavy  laying  for 
more  than  30  years  and  universally 
recognized  as  the  best  paying  strain 
of  fowls  ever  produced.  If  you  would 
have  the  highest  quality  at  moderate 
prices,  place  your  order  with  G.  &  C. 
Poultrv  Farm,  Rural  No.  1»  Sonoma, 
Cal.  

Sheppara*s     Famous     Aneonas  —  The 

world's  best.  Single  or  rose  comb. 
First  at  world's  greatest  shows,  Includ- 
ing London,  England;  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland.  Greatest  egg  record, 
average  25G  for  entire  flock.  Cecil 
Sheppard,  Berea,  Ohio,  president  Inter- 
national Ancona  Cl«il>.  

Hicka'  Jubilee  Hatchery  is  now  book- 
ing orders  for  Sept..  Oct.  and  months 
following;  Circular  for  the  asking;  NO 
PULLET  EGGS  USED  IN  OUR  HATCH- 
ERY; Al  CHICKS  are  the  ONLY  ones 
we  ship.  Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery, 
Route  2,  Box  22,  Pctaluma,  Cal.   ^ 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chlclo*  and 
HatchluK  Eggs — Hundreds  or  thou- 
sands from  heavy  laying  strain,  tew 
cockerels  $5  each.  |>ehbleside  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


Order  Mammoth  Bronie  Turkey 

from  largest  turkey  ranch  in  Stan- 
islaus county,  $3  pi  r  setting.  Address 
Crow's  Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Box 
227,  Crow's  Landing.  -  

Petalnma  Hatchery  —  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall.  August,  September 
and  October  chicks  are  highly  profit- 
able. Send  for  circul&r.  I»  W.  Clark, 
Petalnma,  C«l.    

Incubator    Chicks — White    Rocks  and 
White    Leghorns;    high-class  stock. 
Send    for    booklet    of   prices-  Mahajo 
Farm,  box  5UT,  Sacramento,  Cat.  

The  Buff  Orpingtons   You  Want — Big 

bony  cockerels  and  fine  pullets; 
prices  reasonable.  Krncst  L.  Wilder, 
Los  Gatos,  t'ni.  

Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Bargains 
in  cockerels  from  heavy  layers;  only 
$1.     Arthur  H.  Schroeder,  box  22,  San 
Gregorio,  Cal.  

Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (suc- 
cessor    to     Kd.     Hart),  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys  and  eggs  for  sale.  (Cir- 
culars^^ L_ 

Incubators,  Brooders,  Supplies,  Smith's 
Universal  Chick  Feed.    Hogan  s  Call 
of  Hen,"   $2,  prepaid.     F.  F.  Smith  & 
COn  1006  J  St.,  Sacramento^  Circulars. 

Croley's  Poultry  Condition  Powder  is  a 

wonderful  help  to  your  hens  through 
the  molt.     Your  dealer  carries  it.  

For  sale — 2   Black  Minorca  cockerels, 
Norlhrup  strain.     247    Carl   St.,  San 
Franclwco.   

Yvoms  Barred  Plymouth  Coclcrela  for 
Sale.    W.  T.  Neal,  silvcrton.  Ore. 


REAL  ESTATE 


DUCKS 


Ducks,  Indian  Runners,  tboroushbreds 

— (  laying  ducks,  handsome  drake, 
$7;  hatc-hing  eggs,  same,  65c  dozen; 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  drakes.  Mrs. 
\a(man,  2»5  Page  St..  San  Jose.  

March    and     June     hat<;bed  Mammoth 

1't-li.in  Ducks  for  bieedins;  $12  and 
$1.5  per  dozen.  Mr.i».  Morris,  630  Pal- 
metto ave.,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


Use  Kurtain  Kream  for   tinting  cur- 
tains, laces  and  thin  material.  Used 
like    blueing;    25c    package.  Kurtain 
Kream  Co.,  lOlT  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle, 

Wssh^  ^ 

"We  Pay  the  Freight" — To  reduce  the 
high    cost   of   living,    send    for  our 
Wholesale     to     Consumer  catalogue. 
Smith's  Cash  Store,  10«  Clay  St.,  San 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

\ny  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
inoonie,  corresponding  for  news- 
oapers;  experience  unnecessary.  Send 
or  particulars,  Preaa  Syndicate,  16»5 
^ocliport.  A.  Y, 


$12.500 — WIM,   TRADE    FOR  RANCH. 

Fine  suburban  home  in  beautiful  San 
Mateo,  only  30  minutes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; good  train  service,  38  trains  daily 
and  interurban  cars  every  15  minutes; 
modern  house  with  every  convenience, 
14  rooms,  artistically  decorated  paneled 
walls,  spacious  grounds  in  fine  con- 
dition; garage,  etc.;  perfect  climate, 
ideal  home.  A.  H.  Sebastian,  270  Mo- 
nndnoek  bldg.,  San  F'rauciNCO. 

■Victoria,    Au.stralia,    Wants    Settlers — 

Special  inducements;  Government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap  ir- 
rigation; 31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion being  arranged.  Free  partic- 
ulars from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Government 
Representative  from  Victoria,  (>S7  Mar- 
ket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  T. 

Alameda  County — 375-acre  dairy  ranch; 

south  of  Hayward;  $250  per  acre;  all 
level,  deep,  rich  soil;  lots  of  water; 
close  to  Oakland-San  Jose  boulevard; 
fine  for  alfalfa;  terms.  This  is  the  last 
large  body  of  land  in  this  district  that 
can  be  bought  for  anywhere  near  this 
price.  A.  C.  Parsons,  Owner,  1201  Mer- 
chnnts'  KatL  Bank  Bids..  S.  F.  

FARMS  AND  RANCHES  WANTED. 

Do  you  want  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
place?  I  have  buyers  who  are  hunting 
tor  improved  and  unimproved  farms 
and  ranches.  Your  property  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  efllcient  attention. 
■Write  me  to-day.  A.  H.  Sebastian,  270 
Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Ansel  Litchfield  ranch  near  Lath- 

rop,  San  Joaquin  county;  337  acres 
are  offered  for  sale  by  his  administra- 
tor. Price  $33,700.  No  better  producing 
land  in  the  San  Joaquin.  Abundant 
water.  Adapted  for  fruit  or  alfalfa. 
An  exceptional  property  and  bargain. 

C.  B.  Younger,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

5   Cents   an   Acre   Cash — Texas  school 

land  for  sale  by  the  State.  You  can 
buy  good  land  for  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for  40 
years,  but  S  per  cent  interest.  Send  6 
cents  postage  for  further  information. 
Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  88,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  

Overlooked  for  years — 'What?  Good 
State  Land,  all  counties.  Indian  and 
Government  Land,  many  counties.  Free 
booklet  telling  "Hows"  and  "Whys." 
Joseph  Clark,  1511  K  St.,  Sacramento.' 
A  Bargain  in  my  6.000-acre  ranch  in 
Nueces  Canyon,  well  improved,  well 
watered,  10  miles  of  new  railroad;  ex- 
change part  drygoods.  R.  W.  Lane, 
I.aguna,  Tcxa.s. 

For    sale — 10     acres,     fully  equipped, 
chicken   ranch.   3   miles  from  Peta- 
lnma;  fine   location;   terms.     R.  R.  4, 
Box  221.  Petaluiiia,  Cal.  

All  siKes  of  farms  in  Carroll  county, 
Missouri;    70    miles   east   of  Kansas 

City;  corn,  clover  and  blue  grass  land. 

For  list  writ e  T.  A.  Shields,  Tina,  M o. 

Ranches,  homes,  acres,  lots,  exchanges. 
Send    for    free    list.      Wilson  Bros., 

Santa  Crng. 

For  sale — 20  acres  Stevinson  colony, 
Merced  county.    .1.  Kompt.  Sausallto 


Six-room  house  (clear),  to  exchange  for 
chicken  ranch.    Owner,  574  Jersey  St.. 
S.  F.  

For  sale — 75    acre   alfalfa   ranch  near 
■Woodland.     Box  4.S,  R,  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farm*  Wanted.  TVe  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desir.Tble 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  8  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Blliin.  

Wanted — Good     farm.     Well  located. 

Give  description  and  price:  from 
owner  only.    Staal,  Box  754,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Wanted — Itespiiusible  party  to  take 
charge  of  bu.'^iness  in  each  county. 
New  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  com- 
bined wire  fence  stretcher,  po.st  puller, 
lifting  jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons, 
weighs  24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers, 
shops,  teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  cata- 
logue and  terms  upon  request.  Harrnh 
Mnnufacturing  Co.,  Box  M.  Bloonifleld, 
ind.  

Spare  time — no  ean\-ni<sing — Local  in- 
formation, news,  names,  etc..  wanted. 
Exceptional     proposition     for  stamp. 
"Nlsco" — HFG — CIncinnnti.  Ohio.  

I  made  <t50.000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for   tree   booklet.     Tells  how,  HEA- 
COCK,  lOttS.  Lockport.  M.  V. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Roofing- 


Weather  Proof. 
Ready  to  Lay. 


Prepar©  for  the  Rainy  Season, 
Samples  Mailed  on  Request. 

1-  ply,  50e  roll,  ICS  square  feet. 

2-  ply,  75c  roll,  108  square  feet. 

3-  ply,  $1  roll,  108  square  feet. 
Nails  and  cement,  25c  per  sq.  ft. 

extra. 

The  very  best  heavy  rubber  roof- 
ing paper;  feels  like  rubber,  wears 
like  iron;  simple  and  easy  to  lay. 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  at 
prices  never  heard  of  before. 
Lower   than  cost  of  manufacture. 

Selling"  direct  to  you  makes  these 
prices  possible. 

Do  you  need  any  plumbing  sup- 
plies? 

We  handle  a  complete  line,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices 
on  receipt  of  your  Inquiry. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of 
GENER.\L  MERCHANDIS'E  besides 
the  above  line. 

AAA — Prices  lower  than  ever; 
special  prices  on  all  lines.  We 
carry  a  complete  stock  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

Plumbing  Supplies. 
Roofing  Materials. 
Barb  Wire  Nails. 
Pipe,  Brass  Goods  and  all  kinds  of 
General  Merchandise. 

We  are  offering  extraordinary 
prices  on  all  of  our  goods  this  week 
and  would  be  pleased  to  quote  you 
prices.  Mail  inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

SIMON  BROS., 
1049-53  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA — 

Attention,  Farmers! 
Building  Material. 

Consignment  of  new  plumbing  mate- 
rial just  arrived,  A-No.  1,  perfect;  low- 
est prices.  Some  very  slightly  dam- 
aged, one-half  price.  See  our  display, 
any  kind,  all  prices,  comprising  sinks, 
tubs,  porcelain  and  vitreous;  dark  and 
light  oak  toilets,  slop  hoppers,  urinal, 
comb,  sink  and  trays,  bf.sins,  cement 
trays,  traps,  all  sized  fittings,  faucets, 
boilers,  hot  water  heaters,  pipe,  etc. 
Lumber, 

New  and  second-hand;  over  4,000.000 
feet;  dimension  stock;  350,000  feet  4- 
inch  plank:  4x4  to  12x12;  cheap.  Doors, 
windows..25e  up;  ready  roofing,  roofing 
felt,  chicken  netting,  building  paper, 
nails,  mantels,  glass,  booth  sides,  any- 
thing in  material;  one-half  block.  See 
us  before  buying.  Quality,  quantity, 
price.  Car  lots  at  special  rates.  We 
load  and  ship;  no  worry  to  you.  Every 
purchase  backed  bv  our  absolute  guar- 
antee. Call  new  location,  get  prices 
after  inspecting  stock.  New  address, 
1501-1527  Market  St.,  corner  Eleventh. 

SYMON  BROS..  Itcllable  Wreckers. 

Second-hand  and  New  Water  Pipe — All 

Sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weissbaum 
Pipe  Works,  ICT  Eleventh  St,,  San 
Francisco. 

Self  Instructave  Books  —  Agricultural. 

mechanical,  scientific,  business,  art, 
languages;  any  subject;  lists  6c;  men- 
tion your  subject.  V.  Hlgene  Co.,  2441F 
Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Buy  your  Belts  from  California  Belting 
Company,  1458  Mis.<«ioH  st.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

One  Hundred  5-cent  Otvl  Cigara  pre- 
paid for  $3.85.    Frank  J.  Case,  Rich- 
mond, Cal. 


 EDUCATIONAL  

W'e  tench  you  how  to  Tan,  Dye,  Blend 
all  kinds  of  Furs  and  make  them 
into  garments.  How  to  mount  your 
own  spicemens.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet.  The  Oregon  School  of  Taxi- 
dermy,   Lakevlew,    Ore.,    Box  52."5A. 

■Van    der    Nnillcn's.     All  Engineering 
School;  estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PIGEONS 


an  pairs  Carneaux  PigeouM,    %  price, 
$2  per  pair;  young,  banded,  working. 
Address     12S8     Thirteenth     ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  l»lg  East- 
ern  bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.      Tremendous  de- 
mand.   A^uolifeco,  Seymour,  Cona. 


LIVESTOCK 


Prize-Wlnuing  stock  of  Poland-Chinns 
and  Mulefoot  Swine — Fine  boars 
of  service  age  for  sale.  Mulefoot  pigs, 
both  sexes.  Rivergarden  Stock  Farm, 
Grafton,  Cal.  

3  Weaning  Boars  for  Sale;  registered 
"Tamworth,"  the  bacon  and  block  hog; 
$10   each.     L.  J.  Archer  Jr.,  R.  F.  D., 
Antloch,  Cal.  

Mules  for  Sale.    Phone  Oak-wood  Park 
Stock  Farm.  Danville  121,  or  Mount 
Diablo  Park  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Kearny 

3670.  . 

Pure    bred   Chester   White  Weanling*. 

$15;  sire  Patternmaker  26677,  2nd 
1913    international    champion.  Dallas 

Bnche.  R.  D.  2.  Hollister.  Cal.  

Pnelfic  Guernsey  Herd  offers  a  few  very 
choice  young  bulls.    C.  S.  Rasmussen, 
I.oleta,  Cat. 

Registered  Berkshires  $10  at  weaning 
time,    W.  D.  Good.  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


TREES 


For  Sale — Grafted  W'ashington  navel 
orange  and  lemon  trees;  clean,  vigor- 
o'Ns  well  rooted  and  healthy,  from  Vz- 
incli  to  %-inch  diameter;  will  make 
special  price  for  large  order.  Write  or 
call  I.  Shoda,  representative  of  _  the 
largest  nursery  association  in  Califor- 
11  la,  230  M  St..  Snerniiicnto,  Cal.  

Mission  O'ive  Troe« — For  March  and 
\pril  deliverv:  will  then  be  two  years 
old:  to  be  sure  of  getting  Missions.  T 
only  plant  cuttings  from  trees  I  raised 
30  years  ago;  be  sure  of  species  before 
planting.  Missions  are  considered  the 
best.  W.  A.  Hayne.  Marysvillc.  Y'ltba 
Co.,  Cal.  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees — One  year.  4  to  6 

ft..  $14  for  100:  $125  for  l.ftOO.  Apple 
trees,  4  to  6  feet.  7  cents  each.  Guaran- 
teed to  stand  inspection.  Write  for 
c.Ttalogue.  Southern  Oregon  Nursery, 
Y'oncalla,  Oregon. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

"Burbank  Spineless  Cactus" — Prom  the 
home  of  the  origin.itor.  'We  are  of- 
fering for  fall  and  spring  deliveries 
the  improved  forage  and  fruiting  va- 
rieties of  Burbank's  Cactus,  which  we 
guarantee  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list  with  special 
offers  for  orders  placed  this  fall.  l««nta 
Rosa  Spineless  Cactus  I'arms,  or  .les.se 
f.  Jewell,  Manager,  Saiit.a  Rosa,  Sonoma 

Co.,  Cal.  

Get  prices,  plant  now.    Luther  Burbank 
&    Mediterranean     Spineless  Cactus 
Plantation,  San  Dinias.  Cal, 


DOGS 


Pedigreed    Scotch     Collie    Puppies,  8 

weeks  old;   males  $7.50,  females  $5. 

C.  Iveatou,  R.  5,  San  Jose.  

English  setter  pups,  liighest  pedigree; 

reasonable;  Judge  Post  at  stud,  $15. 
M.  i*.  (^ook,  Helveilerc.  Cal.  

1  horouglibred  Collie  Pnjis  for  sale,  .ad- 
dress .^Ilss  Sb<»eiiiakcr.  Ii4»s  Gatos.  Cal. 

RABBITS 

Belgian,  New  Zealand  and  Black  Flem- 
ish    Rabbits — Scored     and     sold  on 
merit;  catalogue  free.     Caldwell  Bros., 
Los  .4ngcles.  Cal..  Box  613.   

New  Zealand  Reds,  thoroughbred,  from 
prize   slock;   Does   bred,   and  young 
Bucks.     Mrs.  C.  .\.  Richey,  R.  D.,  Box 

557,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

Sinnott's  Rabbitry,  successor    to  Hare 
and  Feather  Yards — Breeder  of  high- 
grade  pedigreed   Belgian   hares.  '2219 
Trinity  St..  Fresno.  Cnl. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying.  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fraa- 
eiseo,  Cal.   


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Second-Hnnd    gasoline    engines,  from 
one  h.  p.  to  fifty  h.  p.,  and  pump, 
any  sizes;  guaranteed.    W.  Adama,  P. 
O.  Box  42:1,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ADVERTISING 


In   This   Department   of   Orchard  and 

Farm  pays  in  results  because  the  ads 
are  watched  by  buyers  all  ovor  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  have  real  bargains  to 
offer,  the  3  cents  a  word  rate  will 
find  you  many  customers. 
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Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases 

■  By  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty  


A  good  many  years'  experience  has 
indicated  to  the  writer  (1)  that  the 
control  and  eradication  of  the  poultry 
diseases  that  are  causing  our  breeders 
a  considerable  annual  loss  must  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  preven- 
tion rather  than  cure,  (2)  that  a  great 
many  of  the  poultry  raiser's  troubles 
are  due  to  errors  in  management  and 
can  be  avoided  with  proper  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  A  man  must 
always  know  his  business  thoroughlj- 
before  he  can  make  a  success  of  it. 
KNOWLEDGE  and  EXPERIENCE 
are  just  as  fundamental  to  success  in 
poultry  raising  as  they  are  h\  the 
grocery  business,  manufactitring,  or 
any  other  line  of  endeavor. 

Wc  have  begun  to  keenly  realize 
that  the  fight  against  disease  and 
weakness,  whether  in  fowls,  domestic 
animals  or  man,  must  be  carried  on 
along  the  lines  of  prevention  and  not 
by  means  of  curatives  after  each 
trouble  has  appeared.  Tliis  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  such  troubles — knowledge  is  a  first 
essential. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the 
American  military  forces  to  have  ac- 
complished their  wonderful  sanitary 
rejuvenation  of  disease  ridden  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  along  any  other  lines 
than  those  of  prevention?  They 
achieved  success  by  wiping  out  the 
primary  causes  of  disease  in  general, 
viz.:  filth,  crowded  conditions,  dark, 
ill  ventilated  houses  and  lack  of 
quick  action  in  isolating  all  those 
taken  down  with  contagious  disease, 
and  thoroughly  fumigating  the  source 
of  the  outbreak.  Nor  could  they  have 
secured  the  splendid  shnitary  results 
_in  the  canal  zone  which  have  been 
such  vitally  important  factors  in 
enabling  us  to  build  the  Panama  canal 
in  so  short  a  time  and  with  so  small 
a  loss  from  disease  among  the  army 
of  workers  without  the  waging  of  a 
thorough  campaign  against  the  cause 
of  those  dread  troubles  and  thus  pro- 
venting  rather  than  attempting  to 
cure  after  such  disease  had  attacked 
them.  To  accomplish  this  required 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  such  disease  and  how  to  combat 
them  successfully. 

As  a  result  of  experimental  re- 
search and  the  knowledge  of  disease 
and  disease  prevention  in  the  case  of 
the  human  race,  yellow  fever  has  been 
practically  eliminated  wherever  sani- 
tation is  properly  carried  out.  The 
death  rate  from  hydrophobia  has 
been  reduced  from  12  to  14  per  cent 
of  the  persons  bitten  to  less  than  1 
per  cent,  typhoid  fever  has  been  al- 
most completely  stamped  out  in  our 
armies,  the  death  rate  from  diphtheria 
in  19  European  and  American  cities 
has  been  reduced  from  TO  O  deaths  per 
100,000  population  in  1S04  to  1!)  per 
100,000  population  in  1904:  in  fact, 
during  the  last  fifty  years  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  disrnse  as  a  re- 
sult of  knowledge  acquired  through 
research  and  its  application  to  dis- 
ease prevention. 

Constitutional  vigor,  rational,  com- 
mon sense  methods  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  fowls,  cleanliness,  un- 
remitting watchfulness  and  constant 
culling  of  weak  stock  are  the  means 
which  must  be  employed  if  a  strong, 
vigorous,  profitable  flock  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Heavy  production  places  a  tremen- 
dous drain  on  the  commercial  fowl's 
system  because  the  digestive  as  well 
as  the  reproductive  organs  are  forced 
to  work  to  their  highest  capacitj'.  If 
we  are  to  secure  heavy  yields  of  eggs, 
quick  growth  of  flesh,  and  strong, 
vigorous  chicks,  our  fowls'  bodies 
must  be  in  perfect  condition,  every 
organ  working  to  its  full  capacity  and 
in  close  co-ordination  with  every 
other  part  of  the  intricate  body 
mechanism.  The  management  of  a 
factory  does  everything  possible  to 
increase  the    efficiency   of   the  ma- 


chinery that  is  turning  raw  material 
into  finished  product.  Careful  records 
are  kept  and  efficiency  curves  drawn 
for  each  individual  machine,  and  no 
stone  is  left  unturned  to  increase  this 
cflficiency  by  either  improving  or  re- 
placing those  machines  that  are  not 
giving  satisfactory  results.  From  the 
commercial  viewpoint  hens  are  ma- 
chines for  manufacturing  meat  and 
eggs  from  the  raw  material — feed.  If 
the  highest  efficiency  is  to  be  secured 
from  each  of  these  machines  cvcy 
working  part  must  be  kept  in  perfect 
working  condition  and  free  from  any 
foreign  material  that  might  clog  the 
wheels.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  says:  "I 
suspect  the  hen  is  the  most  efficient 
transformer  of  raw  material  into 
finished  produce  that  there  is  on  the 
farm,  ller  physiological  activity  is 
something  remarkable.  So  in  that 
particular  the  hen  stands  in  a  class 
by  itself."  How  clearly  Dr.  Jordan 
emphasizes  in  the  above  words  the 
immense  strain  which  high  produc- 
tion places  upon  the  digestive  and  re- 
productive processes  of  the  fowl's 
ijody  and  the  vital  necessity  of  per- 
fect and  tmitcd  action  between  all 
parts  of  the  bodj'  organisms.  In 
other  words,  perfect  health. 

Constant  and  rigid  selection  for 
vitality  from  "cradle  to  grave"  must 
be  carried  on.  The  vigor  and  stamina 
of  the  parent  stock  exerts  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  hatchability  of 
the  eggs  set  and  the  hardiness  and 
livability  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Vi- 
tality in  the  mature  stock  is  the  first 
point  of  attack  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  chick  mortality.  A  bird  that 
has  been  sick,  a  male  that  is  not  ro- 
bust, a  fowl  that  is  not  of  good  type 
with  brilliant,  lustrous  plumage  an'! 
full  round  eye,  a  hen  that  is  not  alert 
and  active,  should  never  go  into  a 
breeding  pen.  Only  the  best  should 
be  used  to  produce  the  eggs  that  are 
to  hatch  the  parents  of  future  genera- 
tions. AU  the  j'ear  round  vigorous 
selection,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  fowls  is  required  to  success- 
fully maintain  the  superior  vigor  o'' 
the  flock.  It  takes  courage  to  sacri- 
fice birds  that  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  but  it  costs  money  in  the  end 
not  to  do  so. 

Overfeeding,  the  feeding  of  insuf- 
ficient amounts  of  greenstuff,  the  too 
free  and  frequent  use  of  condimental 
feeds  and  feeding  of  too  much  high 
protein  mill  feeds,  meatscraps,  etc.. 
crowded,  unsanitary  quarters,  insuf- 
ficient exercise  and  uncomfortable 
surroundings  are  rather  common  er- 
rors of  management  and  give  rise  to  a 
large  number  of  the  troubles  affect- 
ing our  birds. 

Irrational  feeding  is  a  practice  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Rather  a  popidar  notion  is  that  with 
a  sufficiently  forcing  ana  stimulating 
ration  fowls  can  be  made  to  produce 
heavily  irrespective  of  their  breeding 
or  natural  capacity.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  properly  balanced  ration  must 
be  fed  which  will  supply  the  proper 
nutrients  with  which  to  make  eggs,  a 
fowl  must  be  bred  for  egg  production 
and  thereby  possess  an  inatc  tendency 
to  naturally  produce  heavily  if  she  is 
going  to  maintain  her  vigor  and  not 
go  to  pieces.  Breeding  is  as  vitally  | 
important  as  feeding  and  should  re-  , 
ceive  far  more  attention  if  one  is  to  be  ! 
successful  in  commercial  poultry  rais- 
ing. 

All  the  principles  of  nutrition  as 
they  apply  to  you  yourself  will  apply 
to  fowls.  Intelligent  feeding  of  fowls 
consists  in  applying  common  sense  to 
the  hen's  needs  just  as  you  do  to  your 
own.  Feed  less  grain  in  the  morning 
than  at  night,  where  the  fowls  arc 
fed  in  a  scratching  litter  in  order  to 
keep  them  scratching.  If  fowls  are 
fed  a  big,  full  meal  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  bustling  around,  getting  ex- 
ercise and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  they 
will  sit  around  in  warm  spots  to 
"sleep  it  off."  A  person  who  eats  a 
big  hearty  meal  in  the  morning  is  not 


as  fit  for  a  hard  day's  work  as  if  a 
more  moderate  meal  were  eaten.  Feed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  appetite  is  just 
on  edge  through  the  day  and  then 
give  a  good  full  meal  of  grain  at 
night  before  the  fowls  go  to  rest. 

In  feeding  wet  mashes,  provide 
plenty  of  troughs  so  that  every  fowl 
gets  a  fair  chance,  and  give  only  that 
which  will  be  cleaned  up  quickly. 
Now  that  the  dry  mash  system  of 


feeding  has  proven  so  successful  the 
wet  mash  need  only  be  used  as  ;i 
treat,  sucli  as  a  warm  noon  mash  in 
winter  to  birds  that  are  laying 
heavily. 

Suppose  a  bird  goes  off  feed.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  digestive  organs  are 
out  of  order  and  need  cleaning  out.  A 
person  under  such  conditions  takes  a 
physic  to  rid  tlie  digestive  tract  of  the 
(Continued  on  PaKe  Thirtr-one.) 
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RED  CROWN 

Gasoline  ot 
Quality 

Not  a  mixiur^  hixi 
a  straight  product 
of  refining 

Siandard  Oil  Cbmp'aTvy 


You  can  go  after  bear,  moose,  deer.with  tKe  con- 
fidence that  brings  success  if  you  shoot  the 


Tnarlin 


Big  Game 
Repeating  Rifle 

Marliu  an  alw«7i  dcpca  dable 

and  famous  for  ihcir 
extreme  accuracy. 


MADE  in  all  popular  big 
game  calibres — guns  of  splen^ 
did  accuracy,  range  and  power. 
They  have  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels, 
and  the  quick,  reliable  Z^ar/ut  lever  action.   All  have 
the  protecting  solid-top,  side-ejecting  safety  construction; 
can't  freeze  up  or  clog  with  snow,  rain,  twigs, 

dirt  or  sand;  empty  sheila  never  thrown  in     -    ,«  »    t-  ^ 

.1       \      .    y    t  Send  3  stamps  postage  lor  big  cata- 

the  shooter  s  face.  log  to  help  you  select  right  guD. 

For  smaller  Bame.  lever  action  rifles  in  .22  to  .44  777ar//n  /l£^arms  Gj 

calibres;  "pump  action"  rifles  in  .22.  .25  rim-ere,  * ^'t^ ■ff^*'^"*  ■*  tf^UT-m^  KAJ. 
,23-20.  .32-20 ;  repeating  shotguns,  12,  16.  20  gauces.   f  16  Willow  Street*  New  HaTcn*  Conn* 
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Answers  For  Poultry  Problems 

 B7  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty  ■ 


COIVTAGIOUS  CATARRH  -  BRON- 
CHITIS— Some  of  my  ehlckenH  are 
iiboiit  two  iiuil  n  half  months  old  and 
they  Htanil  around  as  if  they  were 
aslfop,  tlirir  heads  swell  aronnd  the 
eyes  and  then  In  a  fciv  days  they  die. 
Can  yoH  tell  me  what  Is  wrong  f  I 
can't  lind  any  mites  or  llee.  I  haTC 
some  that  are  from  three  to  four 
mouths  old  and  they  will  i^et  to  grap- 
ini;  and  make  a  squawkin);  noise,  stand 
nroiind  a  day  or  two  and  die.  I  cut 
some  of  them  open  and  find  hits  of 
gravel  in  the  passage  het^veen  the 
eroit  and  the  Klxzard.  What  oan  I 
do  for  them;  I  use  plenty  of  lime  and 
ehareoal  aronnd  the  ohieken  house, 
feed  mostly  wheat  and  tahle  seraps  and 
they  get  some  greeu  stnlf.  O.  M.  B., 
McUill,  ]Vev. 

The  fowls  suffering  from  swelled 
head  have  contagious  catarrh,  the 
treatment  for  which  was  given  in  our 
last  issue.  This  dread  disease  often 
follows  a  cold  or  simple  catarrh, 
howls  catch  cold,  it  develops  into 
simple  catarrh,  the  germs  of  contagi- 
ous catarrh  get  a  foothold  and  then 
we  have  a  contagious  disease  to  fight. 
Simple  colds  and  catarrli  are  gener- 
ally caused  by  exposure  to  chilling 
draughts,  dampness,  weak  vitality, 
etc.  Good  houses,  intelligent  man- 
agement and  vigorous  birds  are  the 
l)est  preventives  of  disease. 

The  gaping  you  mention  may  be 
due  to  bronchitis  or  to  irritation  from 
the  pieces  of  grit.  Bronchitis  fre- 
(|uently  follows  a  hard  cold  due  to 
an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  throat.  Put  the  sick  birds  in  a 
dry,  well  ventilated,  but  not  drafty, 
room  and  give  ten  drops  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  a  teaspoonful  of  cas- 
tor oil  to  each  fowl.  Repeat  every 
six  hours,  giving  two  to  three  doses, 
and  then  wait  a  few  days  to  see  if 
the  bird  improves  before  giving  any 
more.  Be  careful  not  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  a  fowl  by  overdosing.  To 
relieve  the  gasping  temporarily,  drop 
three  to  six  drops  of  syrup  of  epicac 
on  the  tongue  occasionally. 

PERICARDITIS — I  am  having  con- 
siderable trouble  with  my  hens.  I  keep 
their  quarters  clean  and  they  get 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  feed  and 
■till  don't  seem  to  thrive.  Tkey  are 
not  crowded  and  have  large  range. 
My  Iicghorn  pullets  seem  to  be  well 
•  and  next  ilay  they  are  gaping  for 
breath  and  won't  eat.  will  only  drink 
water  and  in  a  few  hours  are  dead.  I 
have  no  Leghorn  hens,  but  my  Ply- 
mouth rock  hens  seem  to  have  a  grind- 
ing noise  in  the  throat  and  their  head 
■wells  on  one  side  and  yellow  matter 
runs  out  of  the  eye.  The  other  side 
of  the  head  Is  not  afVeeted.  They  cough 
and  rub  the  head  on  the  wing.  I  keep 
the  siek  birds  from  the  well,  but  al- 
most every  day  there  Is  one  or  more 
■lek.  I  have  been  told  to  mb  coal  oil 
on  the  head,  bnt  it  don't  "eem  to  do 
any  good.  .Somehow  this  sickness  don't 
■eem  to  stop  their  eating.  They  eiit 
well  and  drink  a  lot  of  water.  Mrs. 
H.  S.,  Hayward.  Cal. 

The  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  trouble  affecting  your  Leghorn 
pullets  is  too  indefinite  and  brief  to 
"help  us  in  diagnosing  the  disease.  Gap- 
ing is  a  symptom  of  a  number  of  dis- 
eases. The  suddenness  of  death  after 
the  gaping  begins  would  seem  to 
point  to  pericarditis,  or  dropsy  of  the 
'heart  sac,  resulting  from  exposure  to 
cold,  dampness,  confinement  in  un- 
sanitary houses,  etc.  For  this  dis- 
ease, remedy  conditions  and  give  two 
to  four  grains  bicarbonate  of  soda  per 
^ird  per  day  in  drinking  water. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  hens  are  af- 
ctcd  with  a  severe  case  of  contagi- 
us  catarrh  or  roup,  the  treatment  for 
hich  was  given  in  full  in  our  last  is- 
e. 

SICK  DUCKS — Will  yon  please  tell 
hat  causes  Inilian  Runner  ducks  to 
et  lame  or  weak  on  their  feet  so  they 
scarcely  walk  or  stand,  and  then 
•leken  and  die? — B.  R.  C,  Butte  City, 
Cal. 

The  trouble  you  mention  is  usually 
caused  by  exposure  to  dampness, 
especially  at  night,  or  to  cold,  or  the 
feeding  of  too  rich  and  heavy  feeds. 
Feed  more  bran  and  fresh  green  stuff. 
Begin  treatment  with  a  dose  of  epsom 


salts  at  rate  of  one-half  teaspoonful 
per  fowl.  The  next  day  add  .30  to  40 
grains  of  baking  soda  to  each  quart 
of  drinking  water  and  bathe  the  af- 
fected parts  daily  with  tincture  of  ar- 
nica. The  more  seriously  affected 
fowls  had  better  be  killed  and  the 
main  efforts  turned  to  removing  the 
cause. 

LIVER  TROUBLES— I  ^onld  like  fo 
ask  if  yon  can  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  ray  Rhode  Island  chicks.  They 
are  now  three  and  four  months  old. 
Have  had  them  in  close  quarters  while 
small.  When  seven  weeks  old  I  gave 
more  room.  They  were  growing  plump 
and  looked  healthy  for  some  weeks, 
when  I  noticed  some  were  looking  thin 
and  sickly  in  the  face.  I  turned  them 
all  out.  I  fed  them  sour  milk  mash, 
bran,  Miiddlin»;.s  and  ground  alfalfa. 
Kept  on  until  I  noticed  about  half  of 
my  yonng  flock  turning  pale  and  poor. 
I  began  to  make  mash  from  ground 
oats,  barley,  cracked  corn,  middlings, 
ground  alfalfa,  bran  and  .sour  milk. 
The  mash  was  fairly  dry,  fed  twice  a 
day,  at  10  a.  111.  and  3  p.  m.,  wheat  fvith 
It.  1  made  medicine  wjiter  out  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  but  my  chicks 
were  not  Improving.  They  would  eat, 
then  huddle  In  a  corner  or  the  sun,  but 
gradually  getting  weaker  until  they 
would  be  too  poor  to  eat,  and  die.  I 
cut  a  few  open  and  noticed  cheese-Uke 
substances  In  their  liver  in  spots.  I 
fed  them  charcoal  most  all  the  time. 
Is  sour  milk  In  a  mash  too  strong  for 
the  stomachs  of  growing  chicks f  Is 
ground  barley  very  good  for  chicks? 
Do  they  use  permanganate  of  potash 
In  water  for  chicks?  What  should  I 
feed  and  give  my  sickly  chicks,  and  will 
they  then  come  out  all  right? 

(2)  Would  yon  think  chicks  would 
get  sick  from  scratching  in  barnyard 
manure  or  from  the  bugs  that  are 
usually  found  under  boards  or  under 
wood,  or  from  hot  weather?  For  .sev- 
eral days  they  also  had  watermelon 
rind.  I  greased  their  heads  with  lard 
and  kerosene,  as  their  heads  .seemed 
to  be  full  of  dandruir,  but  on  examin- 
ing with  magnifying  glass  it  was  little 
white  eggs.  It  killed  what  few-  lice 
they  had,  bnt  the  eggs  It  did  not  affect. 
— J.  F,  H.,  Proberta. 

The  liver  spots  would  indicate 
either  aspergillosis  or  tuberculosis. 
Make  the  quarters  clean,  dry  and  well 
ventilated  and  avoid  like  a  plague  the 
use  of  moldy  litter  or  grains.  No 
medical  treatment  is  effective.  Iso- 
late all  sick  birds,  give  the  v.hole 
flock  epsom  salts  at  rate  of  one-half 
teaspoonful  per  bird  dissolved  in 
vvater  used  to  mix  mash.  Keep  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  drinking  water. 
Feed  an  abundance  of  green  feed  and 
give  plenty  of  exercise.  Burn  all  lit- 
ter and  droppings  and  kill  and  burn 
all  very  sick  birds  and  all  that  die. 
Both  sour  milk  and  ground  barley  are 
good  for  birds  of  that  age. 

(2)  A  manure  pile  is  not  an  ideal 
place  for  young  chicks  to  scratch  in. 
They  are  apt  to  contract  fungus  dis- 
eases, etc.,  and  become  infected  with 
internal  parasites.  Your  treatment 
for  head  lice  is  excellent;  continue  the 
applications  of  lard  until  all  trace  of 
the  lice  and  their  eggs  is  removed. 
Grease  under  wings  as  well  as  on 
head. 


PREVENTION  OF  POULTRY 
DISEASES 
(Continued  from  Page  Thirty.) 

foreign  material  causing  the  trouble. 
The  same  thing  shouhl  be  done  for 
the  hen.  Give  each  hen  a  half  tea- 
spoonful or  epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
water,  and  poured  down  the  throat  or 
use  the  salts  solution  to  mix  a  wet 
mash  for  the  whole  flock — depending 
on  how  many  arc  affected.  The  use  of 
a  physic  followed  by  a  very  meagre 
diet  for  a  few  days  will  cure  practi- 
cally all  digestive  troubles.  If  necessary 
repeat  the  physic  in  three  or  four  days. 
As  a  rule  fowls  on  a  strong  producing 
diet  should  be  given  salts  every  five 
weeks. 


The  successful  poultryman  must 
plan  each  year  to  raise  a  few  more 
chickens  than  he  has  hens.  In  this 
manner  he  will  be  able  to  cull  freely. 
Keep  only  the  best  and  carry  over 
at  least  half  as  many  pullets  as  hens. 


Bdy  Toitoy 
M^n  Tomorrow 


The  health  of  the  growing  boy 
depends  upon  the  food  you 
give  him.  See  that  he  drinks 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Choco- 
late. He'll  like  it  and  it  will 
do  him  lots  of  good.  It  is  a 
real  health  food  and  drink  and 
costs  no  more  than  those  be- 
verages that  are  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  harmful.  Begin 
serving  Ghirardellis  tomorrow. 
It  will  please  every  member  of. 
the  family. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  cans. 

Gbirardelli'a  Ground  Chocolate  is  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  haa 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  over  k 
third  of  a  century  and  its  popularity  ia 
growing  day  by  day 

O.  CHIRAROEUJ  CO. 
Sit.  -»  18S2  S«a  FrudM  , 


Deai;:ite  the  Enropean 
war  there  in  no  raise 
in  prices. 


CniRARDELU'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Sam  F(iw»ti3*°^' 


Dates  of  Prominent 
Agricultural  Fairs  and  Shows 
for  Fall  and  Winter  1914 


Oct.  5th-Oct.  10th— Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Oct.  "ith-Oct.  10th — Kings  County  Fair,  Hanford,  Cal. 
Oct.  14th-Oct.  17th — California  Dairy  Show,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Oct.  32d-Oct.  31st— National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  III. 
Nov.  9th-Nov.  14th — Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Nov.  38th-Dec.  5th — International  Live  Stock  Exp.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dec.   7th-Dec.   12th — Pacific   International   Live  Stock  Exp., 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  secretary  of  any 
of  the  ab  ove  meetings  at  the  address  given. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Rabbits  and  Hares  .of  Different  Breeds 


-Contributed  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey- 


There  are  a  niimher  of  different 
breeds  of  rabbits  and  hares.  All  can 
be  used  for  food.  Here  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  rabbits:  Angoras, 
Black  and  Tan,  Blue  and  Tan.  lilue 
and  Grey  Dutch,  English,  Polish  and 
Himalayan.  Hares  are:  Flemish  Giant, 
Silver  Gray,  Steel  Gray  and  Black 
Belgians  and  New  Zealand  Reds. 

They  arc  all  very  handsome  when 
veil  bred  and  cared  for.  Good  breed- 
ing gives  them  the  right  color  and 
shape;  careful  feeding  makes  the  fur 
thick  with  a  beautiful  gloss. 

Rabbits  that  are  not  well  treated 
liave  a  rough  shaggy  coat  and  of 
course  arc  not  pretty  to  look  at.  If  a 
doe  is  not  fed  right  when  she  is  nurs- 
ing, she  is  a  sad  sight,  for,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  very  faithful  mothers. 

Begian  hares  have  been  the  most 
popular  in  .Vmerica.  They  were  in- 
troduced over  20  years  ago  and  their 
popularity  was  astounding,  the  finest 
animals  commanding  enormous  prices, 
and  extratordinary  claims  were  made 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  meat.  As 
was  natural,  when  the  reaction  came 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Belgian 
was  not  niuch  superior  to  other  kinds, 
the  animal  was  unjustly  condemned 
and  the  business  of  breeding  rabbits 
b.is  been  for  some  years  neglected, 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  meat 
and  poultry  the  industry  is  being  re- 
vived to  a  most  remarkable  extent. 

Since  the  Belgian  craze  the  New 
Zealand  Reds  have  been  introduced. 
The}'  are  a  handsome  hare  when  bred 
true,  but  they  are  being  crossed  with 
the  Belgians  and  Flemish  Giants  and 
that  spoils  their  coat.  They  should  be 
a  pretty,  light,  reddish  brown  down 
to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  pure  white 
underneatli,  have  shell  pink  ears  and 
large  bright  eyes.  They  weigh  a  lit- 
tle heavier  than  the  Belgian  and  the 
young  develop  for  the  market  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time.  Fully  de- 
veloped, they  weigh  from  8  to  10 
pounds.  Crossed  with  a  Flemish 
Giant  they  go  to  12  to  13  pounds  and 
ro  doubt  for  the  market  it  is  profit- 
able to  cross  them. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  crossing 
them  with  the  Belgian  and  it  only 
makes  a  mongrel  looking  hare.  How 
much  more  interesting  it  is  to  see 
thoroughbred  stock  and  to  take  a 
pride  in  perfecting  the  breed,  the  same 
as  in  poultry  and  other  animals.  If 
anyone  bad  any  doubt  about  thor- 
oughbred and  mongrels,  they  should 
go  to  the  poultry  show  and  sec  the 
beautiful  thoroughbreds.  The  Los 
Angeles  show  had  quite  a  number  of 
li.Tres  and  rabbits  on  exhibition  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  many 
mure  next  year,  judging  from  the 
interest  that  was  manifested  in  those 
that  were  displaj'cd. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  gentle 
as  a  rule  and  will  raise  a  large  fam- 
ily if  fed  well  and  regularly.  I  have 
a  doe  which  raised  13  young,  all  large, 
fat  and  healthy,  but  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  good  plan  to  let  them  have 
so  many,  especially  if  you  want  large 
stock,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  rab- 
bits as  in  other  animals;  some  raise 
more  than  others  at  less  expense  to 
their  vitality,  as  some  eat  more  and 
are  more  robust.  The  raiser  must 
judge  for  himself  how  many  a  doc 
can  raise  to  his  own  profit.  If  one 
has  an  extra  fine  bred  doe  and  wants 
to  keep  all  her  young  he  can  brced  at 
the  same  time  an  inferior  doe  and  give 
her  the  young  he  takes  from  the  fine 
doe,  destroying  the  others,  and  she 
will  raise  them. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  doe 
should  be  taken  to  the  hutch  of  the 
buck  and  left  onlj-  a  short  time.  If 
the  buck  is  left  in  the  hutch  of  the 
doe,  she  will  often  fight  him.  .\fter 
the  doe  is  bred  she  must  be  put  in  the 
quarters  she  is  to  occupy,  as  they  do 
not  like  to  be  bothered  or  have  their 
quarters  changed. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  about  30 
days,    in  two  or  three  weeks  you  will 


notice  her  scratching  and  carrying 
pieces  of  straw  to  make  her  nest. 
Then  she  must  be  given  a  box  18  to 
;J0  inches  long  and  8  to  10  wide, 
draught  proof. 

The  best  way  is  to  turn  the  box  up- 
side down,  take  off  half  the  bottom, 
leave  it  loose  in  front  and  fasten  to 
the  solid  half  with  little  hnges;  for 
this  pieces  of  leather  are  good.  Then 
it  can  be  easily  raised  to  see  if  the 
young  are  all  right.  On  the  outside 
of  the  box  must  be  an  opening  large 
enough  for  the  doe  to  pass  through, 
and  about  three  inches  from  the  floor 
to  keep  the  babies  in,  as  they  may  get 
out  before  their  eyes  are  open  and 
cannot  find  their  way  back  and  so 
perish  with  the  cold. 

It  is  two  weeks  before  their  eyes 
are  open  and  they  sleep  and  grow. 
The  mother  pulls  the  fur  off  her 
bre.'ist  and  makes  a  blanket  to  cover 
them.  When  it  is  warm  she  lifts  it 
off.  replacing  it  at  night. 

One  must  be  very  careful  about  dis- 
turliing  the  young.  On  no  account  let 
any  strangers  look  at  them.  If  you 
do.  usiuilly  the  doe  will  kill  them.  It 
is  a  very  strange  thing,  but  a  posi- 
tive fact,  as  one  finds  to  his  sorrow. 
When  one  begins  raising  rabbits  he 
wants  to  look  at  them  and  show 
friends  how  cunning  they  are,  and  it 
makes  him  feel  pretty  badl}'  to  go 
out  a  short  time  after  and  find  them 
trampled  to  death.  Of  course,  some 
rabbits  will  let  you  look  at  their 
young,  but  it  is  best  to  make  sure  be- 
fore trying. 

When  you  want  to  examine  the 
young,  as  you  must  do  once  in  a 
wliile.  as  they  die  sometimes,  and  you 
want  to  remove  the  small  puny  look- 
ing ones  and  leave  the  doe  six  or 
eight  to  raise,  give  the  doe  some 
green  stuff  and  talk  to  her,  quietly 
slipping  your  hand  into  the  nest  and 
she  will  not  mind.  Rabbits  are 
nervous  and  easily  frightened. 

In  about  two  weeks  the  little  ones 
come  out  and  learn  to  eat  and  in 
about  four  weeks  the  mother  weans 
them.  .After  she  has  weaned  them 
she  can  be  bred  again  if  she  is  in 
good  condition.  If  not-  it  is_  best  to 
give  her  a  little  rest.  Scientific  arti- 
cles on  hares  and  rabbits  say  they 
should  have  four  litters  per  year.  I 
have  raised  six  with  good  results.  I 
know  people  who  breed  them  more 
often,  but  that  is  cruel  and  soon 
plays  out  the  stock. 

Remove  the  young  at  five  or  six 
weeks  old  and  put  them  with  others 
the  same  size.  If  put  with  lareer 
the  older  ones  chase  or  bite  the 
smaller.  At  8  to  12  wee'^s  old  they 
arc  readv  for  the  market. 


POULTRY  SHOW  DATES. 

l"olIowing  are  the  dates  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  poultry  shows  of 
California  and  neighboring  States 
scheduled    for    the    coming  season. 

San  Jose,  Cal.--October  7-10,  1914. 
W.  S.  Russell,  judge.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Poultry  Association,  Charles 
R.  Harked,  secretary. 

Riverside,  Cal. —  Riverside  County 
Fair  Poultry  Show,  October  13-17, 
1914.    E.  1.  Hammond,  secretary. 

Stockton,  Cal.— October  28-31,  1914. 
A\  .  H.  M.icl:;iy.  secretary. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — November  2-7, 
1914.  C.  A.  Wilkins,  secretary,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. — November  11  to 
14,  inclusive:  E.  J.  Harran,  secretary, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Redwood,  Cal. — November  12-15, 
1914 — San  Mateo  County  Poultry  .As- 
sociation, Fred  West,  secretary,  box 
701    Burlingame.  C.tI 

Willows,  Cal.  —  November  18-21, 
1914.    Otto  F.  Suchard,  secretary. 

Oakland,  Cal. — November  24-29. 
1014  Charles  G.  Hinds,  secretary, 
5;i.")  I'orty-second  street. 

Modesto — December  2-5,  1914.  A. 
D  .  Roberts,  secretary. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — December  1-5,  1914. 
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The  Leading  Rural  Telephone 

The  above  diagram  shows  why  your  next  telephone  should 
be  a  Western  Electric.  No  other  rural  telephone  has  such 
sturdy  construction — such  positive  action — such  dear,  loud 
transmission.  No  wonder  it  is  best ! — it  is  made  in  the  same 
shops  where  all  'Bell"  telephones  are  made.  It  is  the  product 
of  highest  engineering  skill  and  expert  workmanship.  You  can 
absolutely  depend  on  a 

Western  ^  Electric 

Rural  Telephone 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  on  request  any  or  all  of  the  following 
booklets:  "The  Leading  Magneto  Telephone,"  "How  to  Build 
Rural  Telephone  Lines."  "How  to  Organize  a  Rural  Telephone 
Company,"  Write  to  the  nearest  house  below  and  mention 
name  of  this  paper. 

WESTERN     ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Borioo 

New  Ollenoi 


Manufacturen  of  the  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephone* 

Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louia  ICanus  City  Denver 

Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolia  Oklahoma  City  Omaha 

Savannah  Pitlihtirfjh  Mmneapolia  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Paul  Houston  Los  Angeles 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  Frandaco 

Oakland 

Seattle 

Portlard 

Detlou 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS 

HORSE.  COW  OR  SHEEP 

CALL  OR  WRITE.      FRESH  OR  ROTTED 

Pacific  Manure  ®  Fertilizer  Co., 


M.  D.  Cnrtwrinlit.  secretary,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

San  Francisco — December  8  to  13, 
inclusive.  W.  H.  Ingram,  secretary, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 

Coalinga,  Cal.  —  December  10-12, 
1914.  Second  annual  show.  Charles 
Miller,  secretary. 

Portersville,  Cal. — December  15-17, 

1914.  K.  D.  Fawcett,  secretary;  N.  E. 
Luce,  judge. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — .\rizona  State  Show, 
December  a3-26,  1914. 

Idaho— The  State  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  .Association  will  hold  its  next 
show  during  the  week  of  January  4 
to  0,  1915.  \V.  M.  Coates  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  will  place  the  awards. 
L.  L.  Long,  secretary. 

Los   Angeles,    Cal. — January  6-12, 

1915.  Henry  H.  IMumford,  secretary. 
Prospect  avenue,  South  Pasadena. 
Cal. 


ij£2HORSEP0WER 


Can  vou-buy  a hoiT? v;:^x 
Sib. 307   No!  Yet  vou 
can  get  a  si.'c  horsepower 

DETROIT  FARM  ENGINE  ^  ^ 

for  $1*!  30  per  homepower.   Thia  cninn* 
riitta  oo  K.  rost-ni',  GiiAolmr.  Alcohol  o* 
Disiillat'.'u  iih  s'jrprinnirccooomy.St** 
wood.  GTineJi  fwd,  pirmp*.  churns,  •^  pa- 
ra tea,  m»ltc«  lifcht,  do»-»  any  jo^  wound 
(he  form.  Simple  in  opera- 
tion. Only  J  rrovinK  par'.s. 
No  cams.  j»cars.  •prorl:cl3 
orvalvt^s.  r-»:itivoMtisfac- 
tion  ten  yc  r  iruarantce.  90 
dny  mor.cy  hnck  trial.   We  , 
tuveati  C'lkfinenearyoQ  bat  { 
want  farjicr  cjfvnta 
tveryv.  hero.  Wnto 
for  ^articuLan. 
Ortroit  Faria«W«rtc3  ' 
"  ;  I  U'lLv-ueAv*.,  / 
Detroit.  Mich.  I 
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Epistles  of  an  Automobile  to  Its  Maker 

 ■  ^By  Thomas  Howard  —  Epistle  IV  


I —  I   am   disgraced,   mine   beauty  is 

marred  and  the  paint  scratched. 

2 —  And  who  shall  say  the  Gods 
created  intelligence  in  the  human. 

3 —  For  a  man  by  himself  be  foolish, 
and  a  woman  idiotic,  but  tlie  man 
and  the  wife  joined  in  auto-con- 
sultation are  the  ultra  of  lunacy. 

4 —  So  I  write  unto  thee,  Oh  Fac- 
tory, not  in  the  vain  glory  of 
boasting  in  mine  constitution. 

5 —  But  in  the  hope  that  he  who 
reads  of  mine  tribulation  real- 
izeth  mine  worth  over  the  cars  of 
inferior  build. 

6 —  And  thine  business  may  multiply 
tlirough  mine  reliability. 

7 —  Now  on  the  day  John  Spark- 
Jones  received  notification  to  re- 
ceive me  from  the  country 
mechanician. 

8 —  Maude  Spark — saith  unto  her 
spouse.  It  seemeth  to  me  thine 
finite  brain  absorbeth  not  the 
sayings  of  the  instruction  book. 

9 —  And  I  doubt  me  if  they  ever  will, 
therefore  will  I  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  our  car. 

10 — Then  did  John  Spark  throw  out 
his  chest  in  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood  saying:  What  biteth 
thee  so  thou  thinketh  thine  wits 
greater  than  mine. 

II —  Then  she  weepeth  angrily  in- 
forming him  he  buyeth  the  car 
for  some  other  love. 

12 — And  he  expostulateth. 
1.3 — To  which  she  retorteth. 

14 —  So  he  ex'^laineth. 

15 —  And  she  censureth. 

16 —  Then  he  humbly  surrendeth  as 
she  expoundeth  her  woman's  po- 
sitfon  since  man  let  her  vote. 

17 —  Thus  it  came  to  pass  Maude 
Spark-Jones  handled  mine  wheel 
after  John  Spark  had  made  pay- 
ment to  the  country  mechanician 
for  my  repair. 

18 —  And  our  road  led  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hills,  so  from  the  one 
side  they  look  up,  and  the  other 
side  looked  down  the  hill  they 
skirted. 

19 —  And  she  smileth  and  talketh 
boastingly  of  the  manner  a  wom- 
an handlcth  me. 

20 —  When  he  saith.  Methinks  we  go 
in  the  wrong  direction  for  we 
follow  the  sun  which  setteth 
West,  and  our  town  laycth  toward 
the  East. 

21 —  So  she  stoppeth  and  telleth  him 
to  study  the  road  map,  which 
showeth  their  direction  should  be 
reversed. 

22 —  And  she  asketh  him  what  man- 
ner of  fool  he  be  that  he  failed 
to  even  understand  the  road 
map's  direction. 

|83— Then  he  peevishly  answereth.  It 
was  she  who  did  the  driving. 
-And  she  suggetheth  he  drive  it 
himself  and  she  could  go  home 
in  a  train. 

-Therefore,    he    succumbeth  and 
she  starteth  to  turn. 
-What  saith  the  catalogue.  The 
1914    Roadster    turneth    in  its 
length. 

•7 — John  Spark — declareth  the  cata- 
logue spake  truth,  for  the  demon- 
strator provcth  it. 
18 — And  Maude  retorteth  it  lied  and 
there  was  no  truth  in  it. 

29 —  For  when  mine  front  wheel  hit- 
teth  the  grade  which  looketh 
down  to  the  hill's  base. 

30 —  She  throweth  on  more  power,  as 
he  seizeth  the  wheel. 

31 —  .\nd  we  bring  up  in  an  orchard 
under  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

32 —  Which  skinncth  the  tree,  smash- 
cth  mine  lamps,  putteth  a  hole  in 
mine  Radiator,  and  bendeth  mine 
fenders  over  the  wheel. 

33—  Then  they  argue  in  their  flurry, 
and  she  ordereth  him  pry  me 
back  to  the  road. 

34 —  So  he  getteth  a  fence  board  and 
his  jack,  but  I  move  not. 

35 —  And  she  curseth  the  day  God 
created  her  woman,  for  were  she 
a  man  she  was  certain  she  could 


36- 


straighten  me  back. 
-And  he  sneereth  and  mcasureth 
the  road  which  is  full  sixty  feet 
■wide. 


37 —  Then  he  lighteth  a  smoke  and  he 
waiteth. 

38 —  While  she  bereated  his  stupidity. 

39 —  Presently  a  seven-passenger  car 
came  majestically  along  and 
seeth  the  trouble. 

40 —  So  he  pulleth  me  out,  but  my 
water  was   gone,  my   front  axle 


was  strained  and  my  fenders  bent. 

41 —  And  he  offereth  them  a  ride  to  a 
railway  town,  which  they  per- 
force must  accept. 

42—  Then  he  saith.  May  I  ask  the 
reason  for  your  catastrophe. 

43 —  And  John  Spark — answereth  for 
his  wife  and  saith.  The  woman 
God  gave  me  turneth.  Selah. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  NEWEST  GIFT 
TO  ITS  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

TAMBO 

The  Clown  Doll 


FREE 


TAMBO,  the  Clown  Doll 

is  about  17  incheK  high  and  is  the  best  playmate  any 
child  could  desire.  You  can't  help  but  laugh  when  you 
see  its  cute,  funny  face.  Tambo  is  beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  many  colors  on  good  quality  cloth,  all  ready 
for  cutting  out  and  stuffing.  When  stuffed,  the  limbs 
are  movable,  permitting  the  doll  to  be  placed  in  any 
kind  of  position.  It  is  much  preferable  to  a  china  or 
wax  doll,  being  practically  indestructible.  They  can't 
be  broken,  no  matter  how  thrown  about.  Tambo  is 
dressed  in  fancy  costume  and  you  are  not  put  to  the 
trouble  of  making  clothes. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS: 

Children — ask  your  father  or  mother  help  you  get 
Tambo,  the  clown  doll.  They  can  simply  renew  or  ex- 
lend  the  family  subscription  for  one  year  at  50c,  and 
Tambo,  the  clown  doll  will  be  sent  as  your  premium. 
Later,  when  you  see  how  cute  Tambo  is,  you  may  want 
to  get  some  more  for  a  birthday  present  to  give  some 
of  your  friends.  This  you  can  do  by  getting  some  sub- 
scriptions.   The  work  is  not  hard. 

MOTHERS: 

There  isn't  anything  you  could  possibly  give  your 
children  that  would  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  or  do 
them  and  you  the  same  amount  of  good  as  Tambo,  the 
clown  doll.  If  your  own  child  is  now  too  old  to  care 
for  a  doll,  make  happy  some  other  girl  or  boy  by  a 
present  of  Tambo.  If  your  child  wants  the  doll  and  is 
old  enough  to  do  the  small  amount  of  work  neces.sary, 
please  encourage  and  help  it.  This  doll  alone  retails 
for  35  cents,  and  is  well  worth  the  money.  Order  now 
while  you  have  the  matter  before  you. 


Made  Especially  for  Boys  and  Girls 
of  Orchard  and  Farm's  Family 

Th2  laugh  of  a  child!  What  happiness 
there  is  in  the  lifting  tone!  What  cheer 
it  brings  to  the  household!    The  laugh 
of  a  happy  child — it  turns  the  gray  days 
to  one  of  sunshine  and  gladness  and  the 
joy  of  living.    And  what  will  make  a 
child  happier,  what  will  bring  the  dear 
little  crinkles  to  the  corners  of  the  cherry 
lips    more    quickly    than    the  funny 
face    of    a    clown    doU!     Don't  you 
remember    ■when    you    sat    with  the 
little   one   on  the  seats   of  the  great 
circus  tent  and  watched  the  funny,  rol- 
licking clowns  as  they  jumped  here  and 
there  about  the  ring?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, too,  how  that  little  one  who  ac- 
companied  you,   laughed   and  crooned 
and    clapped    the    tiny    hands    in  the 
wonderful  enjoyment  of  it  all?  There 
is  nothing  funnier,  nothing  more  enjoy- 
able to  a  child  than  the  sight  of  a  funny, 
painted  clown,  with  his  queer  dress  and 
his  big,  droll  eyes.   And  so  knowing  this, 
ORCHARD  AND   FARM  gave  forth  orders  to  its 
expert  designers  that  they  must  produce  the  funniest 
clown  in  the  world.    The  designers  have  done  it.  One 
look  at  TAMBO — that  is  his  name,  you  know — and 
the  children  cannot  help  laughing.    There  are  no  tears 
when  TAMBO  is  around — unless  he  should  happen  to 
be  lost,  for  Tambo  is  funny.    There  is  an  air  of  happi- 
ness about  him,  a  supreme  manner  which  tells  you 
that  he  knows  he  can  bring  the  laughter — and  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  life.    And  Tambo  has  his  own 
mission  in  life.    The  days  may  be  stormy  and  dark, 
they   may   be   cold   and   dreary,   but   where  Tambo 
is,    thete    is    happiness.      Should    the    months  be 
those   of  winter,   they   will  turn   to   summer  again, 
for  Tambo  will  bring  back  the   days  of  the  great 
spreading  canvas  tents,  and  the  sideshows  ■with  their 
banners  flapping  in  the  summer  wind,  the  great  plat- 
form, where  the  man  with  the  red  vest  taps  loudly 
with  his  cane  and  shouts:  "Step  closer!  Step  closer — 
everybody — and  see  the  snake  with  the  gold  tooth!" 
There  is  no  need  for  the  tents  and  the  platfoirn  and 
the  great  lot  with  its  lemonade  stands,  when  your 
child  possesses  a  TAMBO  CLOWN  DOLL.    He  is  a 
circus  all  in  himself.    He  never  loses  his  temper.  He 
never  loses  his  smile.    He  never  loses  his  funny  out- 
look on  life.    He  is  Tambo  the  merry,  day  in  and  day 
out.    Day  after   day  the   designers   for  ORCHARD 
AND   FARM  worked   and  studied  that  they  might 
produce  the  funniest,  the  happiest  little  doll  in  the 
world — and  they  have  succeeded.    Queer,  indeed,  is  the 
child  who  will  not  laugh  at  "Tambo." 


How  to  Get  Tambo,  the  Clown  Doll 

Send  us  a  new  .subscription  for  ORCHARD  &  FARM, 
which  is  only  50c  per  year,  and  Tambo  will  be  sent  frci- 
of  all  cost  to  you  by  return  parcel  post.  If  you  cannot 
get  a  new  subscriber  for  ORCHARD  &  FARM,  Just  gel 
your  papa  or  mamma  to  extend  your  own   family  sul>- 
scription   for   another   year   at   .50c.     Send    us    this  sub- 
scription, and  by  return  mail  we  will  send  you  Tambo. 
~~»~'*~^~>~~~^~»~>'~^(  Coupon  ) 
ORCHARD  &  FARM. 
Hearst  Building. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Enclosed   please   find   50c.    Please   mail   to  addressJ 
below  ORCHARD  &  FARM  for  one  year  and  Tambo,  j 
the  clown  doll,  as  per  your  offer  above. 


Name 


» 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Household  Exchange 


Cliristmas  is  coming.  ■"Shop  early" 
is  the  slogan,  and  it  will  be  changed 
somewhat  in  these  columns  so  that 
the  idea  will  be  "prepare  early."  The 
first  of  November  will  not  be  any  too 
early,  at  that,  for  suggestions  to  be 
published  for  Christmas  gifts.  If  you 
have  a  good  idea  regarding  horno- 
made  or  bought  Christmas  gifts, 
simple,  inexpensive  or  unique,  send  it 
in  for  the  Household  Exchange  next 
month  and  authors  of  all  published 
wilt  be  remembered  with  some  article 
of  value  for  the  house.  For  our  De- 
cember issue  we  expect  to  have  as  the 
subject  of  the  Household  Exchange, 
"My  Favorite  Christmas  Dish."  tell- 
ing'how  to  make  good  dishes  for  the 
Christmas  table,  so.  if  you  have  some 
Christmas  receipt  of  which  you  arc 
especially  proud,  be  ready  to  send  it 
in  for  the  December  issue,  or  earlier, 
if  convenient. 

For  each  of  the  first  two  sugges- 
tions will  be  given  a  coffee  percolator; 
for  each  of  the  next  three  a  set  of 
six  kitchen  knives,  and  for  the  others 
used  a  hair  brush  and  comb. 

When  sending  in  suggestions  the 
following  rules  must  be  observed: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more 
than  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  sign  name  and 
addres  safter  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a 
month  may  be  sent  by  one  person, 
and  only  one  award  will  be  given  to 
one  individual  in  a  single  month. 
Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  sug- 
gestion. The  suggestion  itself  is 
enough. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to 
Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. . 

We  wish  to  particularly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  sug- 
gestions within  the  limit  named  for 
length.  . 

The  suggestions  for  this  month, 
which  relate  to  made-overs  in  the 
way  of  clothes,  follow: 

Womout  Raincoats. 

From  the  best  parts  of  a  discarded 
raincoat  make  a  large  apron  with  bib 
to  wear  on  wash  days.  The  smaller 
pieces  can  be  used  for  a  bathing  cap, 
and  strips  too  narrow  for  other  use 
can  be  joined  and  made  into^  ^^''^ 
to  carry  a  bathing  suit. — MRS.  C.  R. 
FIELD,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Freshening  Old  Cloth. 

In  making  over  garments  every- 
thing should  be  first  ripped  apart, 
washed  and  pressed,  and  dyed  if  it  is 
faded.  If  shiny,  sponge  with  hot 
vinegar,  using  a  piece  of  goods  the 
color  of  the  cloth  for  sponging.  Lay 
a  thin  piece  of  muslin  over  it  and 
press  with  a  hot  iron.  This  makes 
the  goods  look  quite  new. 

For  buttonholes  on  goods  that 
frav,  cut  the  buttonhole,  then  draw 
a  hot  knife  over  a  piece  of  beeswax, 
then  through  the  holes.  One  waxing 
will  do  five  or  six.  This  prevents 
fraying,  and  is  a  tailor's  secret.  .\lso 
when  turning  a  hem.  soap  the  inside 
of  hem  with  brown  laundry  soap,  turn 
up  and  press —MRS.  F.  S\\  AXSON. 
Fallon.  Cal. 

Making  Over  Old  Gown. 

Cut  off  the  worn  top  of  an  other- 
\\-ise  good  nightgown.  For  a  new  up- 
per part  cut  from  muslin,  all-over 
embroidery  or  make  of  small  pieces 
of  lace  or  embroidery  a  rectangular 
top  as  wide  as  the  gown,  with  a 
square  opening  for  the  neck  and  al- 
low the  sleeves  to  be  open.  Then  or- 
nament the  nightgown  in  any  way 
pleasing  to  the  taste. — MRS.  J.  J. 
O'COXXELL.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Undershirts  and  Pants. 

The  tails  of  wornout  undershirts 
c  .T^  '-"o  made  into  unilershirts  for  lit- 


tle ones.  Turn  upside  down,  putting 
seam  on  shoulder,  cutting  out  arm 
holes  and  neck  and  either  bind  neck 
with  soft  material  or  buttonhole  stitch 
it  with  tlour  sack  thread  and  they 
will  make  a  very  good  undershirt  by 
putting  on  to  waist,  putting  a  row 
of  fancy  stitches  around  bottom  with 
silkalene  thread. 

Papa's  old  wool  pants  can  be 
ripped  and  washed  and  many  kinds  of 
cloth  can  be  turned  with  wrong  side 
out  and  a  pair  of  knee  pants  can  be 
made.  Get  a  pattern  or  cut  pattern 
from  a  bought  pair. 

Old  shirt  tails  will  make  a  very 
good  dish  apron  for  the  little  ones 
just  learning  how  to  wash  dishes,  a 
pocket  in  it  will  make  it  attractive. 
The  back  part  of  two  pairs  of  men's 
overalls  will  make  the  small  boy  a 
good  pair  with  bib,  making  button- 
hole in  strap  and  sewing  two  large 
buttons  on  bib.— MRS.  EMMA  E. 
SMITH,  Millville,  Cal. 

Turning  Collars  on  Shirts. 

If  you  notice,  men  wear  out  their 
collars  while  the  rest  ot  the  shirt  is 
good.  Rip  the  collar  part  off.  leaving 
band  on  the  shirt,  turn  the  worn  part 
outside,  sew  on  and  turn  it  down  and 
the  worn  part  never  shows  and  the 
shirt  will  last  almost  twice  as  long. 
I  fix  woollen  shirts  this  way.  too, 
and  it's  quite  a  saving.  Of  course, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  stretch 
the  collar  part  when  ripping  off  or 
it  won't  go  on.  Even  this  is  for 
shirts  that  have  the  collar  sewed  on. 

Sheets  are  worn  much  longer  it 
torn  into  when  getting  thin  in  center 
and  the  outside  edges  sewed  together 
for  the  center.  Hem  the  sides  and 
vou  have  a  good  sheet  for  a  long 
time.— MRS.  J.  O.,  New  Meadows, 
Idaho. 

Patching  Stockings. 

Economy  must  be  practiced  in  time 
as  well  as  in  money.  One  economy 
which  will  be  found  useful  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  patch  instead  of  darn- 
ing a  very  much  worn  stocking,  es- 
pecially when  the  heel  is  worn  thread- 
bare by  the  rubbing  of  low  shoes. 
An  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  a 
piece  from  an  old  stocking  as  near 
the  same  texture  as  the  one  to  be 
mended  as  possible.  Sew  this 
smoothly  around  the  stocking  darner 
and  slip  the  worn  stocking  into  place 
over  it.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to 
whip  the  edges  neatly  down  over  the 
patch.  Turn  on  the  wrong  side,  cut 
awa'-  all  superfluous  material  and 
an  ordinary  half  hour's  work  is  ac- 
complished in  five  minutes. — MRS. 
ARTHUR  LEXXOX.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Children's  Drawers. 

Looking  over  the  children's  winter 
undergarments,  one  usually  finds  the 
drawers  too  small  and  buttonholes 
frayed.  Sew  up  the  old  buttonholes. 
Make  new  muslin  bands  and  sew  to 
the  tops  of  the  old  bands.  Make  but- 
tonholes in  new  bands  and  you  have 
remedied  both  faults  and  saved  the 
price  of  new  garments. — MRS.  A.  .-X. 
KEEXEV.  Xorth  Cucamonga.  Cal. 

Madeover  Clothes. 

The  narrow  skirt  and  sleeve  of  to- 
day lessens  very  materially  the  value 
of  any  garment  being  made  over  for 
anyone  except  small  children.  A  few 
things  that  can  be  successfully  made 
from  worn  articles  are:  A  child's  coat 
or  a  little  boy's  suit,  from  a  lady's  or 
gentleman's  large  coat:  boy's  pants 
or  overalls  from  the  father's  old  ones; 
child's  dress  from  old  silk  or  poplin 
dress.  Xice  warm  bloomers  for  the 
little  girl  can  'ie  made  from  most  any 
color  of  old  woolen  goods,  such  as 
skirts,  shirts,  etc.  They  are  one  of 
the  finest  uses  for  which  old  woolen 
goods  can  be  put  to  real  actual  soul- 
gratifying  ser\-ice.   The  main  thought 


in  madeover  articles  is,  a  quarter 
saved  is  a  quarter  made,  but  don't 
use  a  dollar's  worth  of  energy  in 
making  and  a  dollar's*  worth  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  wearing  a  garment  of 
this  kind  to  save  your  quarter.  Xap- 
kins  for  school  lunches  from  table 
linen,  wash  cloths  from  Turkish 
towels  and  dish  cloths  from  knit  un- 
derwear are  all  little  economics  worth 
the  time  used  to  hem  them  up. — MRS. 
WM.  E.  KIXG.  Castle  Dale.  Utah. 
Odds  and  Ends. 

In  making  over  clotl.es  there  is  a 
quantity  of  nice  wasli  material  in 
every  household,  which  I  have  found 
after  much  inquiry  is  seldom  thought 
of  as  a  possibility  of  its  further  use. 
and  that  is  the  men's  shirts.  They  are 
made  of  such  good  material,  and  even 
after  the  shoulders  and  bosoms  are 
quite  worn  out  I  have  used  the  rest 
for  sailor  collars,  belt  bands  and  pip- 
ings, and  have  found  them  to  last  as 
long  as  the  new  material.  When 
the  prevailing  style  calls  for  so  much 
contrasting  material.  the  pretty 
striped  ones  can  be  used  to  a  great 
advantage,  both  on  house  dresses  and 
children's  clothes.— MRS.  R.  J.  R. 
Xevada  City.  Cal. 

Using  Old  Blankets. 

Put  two  ^or  even  three)  together, 
and  be  very  careful  to  try  and  not  let 
the  thin  places  of  one  come  in  the 
same  part  as  the  thin  places  in  the 
other.  Darn  down  all  thin  places  and 
holes  carefully  on  both  sides.  Quilt 
very  wide,  say  eight  inches  apart — 
by  hand  or  with  your  machine,  if  it 
will  do  it  well.  Then  bind  round 
carefully  with  a  nice  colored  binding. 
Vou  will  find  these  wear  quite  a  long 
time  and  are  strong  for  throwing  off 
and  on  the  bed.  and  it  is  cheaper  than 
buying  challie  or  10  cent  material  and 
making  tliem  into  comforters. — MRS. 
R.  S.  KXGHT.  .Meadow  Brook.  Santa 
Rosa. 


"If  those  who  whine  would  whistle. 
And  those  who  languish  laugh. 
The  rose  would  rout  the  thistle. 
The  grain  outrun  the  chaff." 


THE  HAND  THAT  RULES  THE 
WORLD. 

They  say  that  man  is  mighty,  he 
governs  land  and  sea; 

He  wields  a  mighty  sceptre  o'er  les- 
ser powers  that  be; 

By  a  mightier  power  and  stronger 
man  from  his  throne  is  hurled. 

.\nd  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

Blessings  on  the  hand  .of  woman!  an- 
gels guard  its  strength  and  grace. 

In  the  palace,  cottage,  hovel,  oh  no 
matter  where  the  place! 

Would  that  never  storms  assailed  it. 
rainbows  ever  gentlv  curled; 

For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is 
the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

Infancy's  the  tender  fountain,  power 

may  with  beauty  flow; 
Mother's  first  to  guide  the  streamlets. 

from  them  souls  unresting  grow; 
Grow  on  for  the  good  or  evil,  sun» 

shine  streamed  or  darkness  hurled; 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is 

is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

Woman,  how  divine  your  mission  here 

upon  our  natal  sod! 
Keep,  oh  keep  the  young  heart  open 

always  to  the  breath  of  God! 
All  true  trophies  of  the  ages  are  from 

mother-love  impearled. 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is 

the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

Blessings    on    the    hand    of  woman! 

fathers,  sons  and  daughters  cry. 
And  the  sacred  song  is  mingled  with 

the  worship  in  the  sky — 
Mingles   where  no  tempest  darkens. 

rainbows  evermore  are  hurled 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  i> 

the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 


I  find  a  vacuum  or  suction  washer 
a  great  help  in  the  washing  of  blan- 
kets and  quilts.  One  may  be  bought 
for  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  and  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  labor 
saved  durimr  one  spring  cleaning. — 
MRS  P  T  AXDERSOX.  Conrad, 
Mont. 


rrhelScaUon 
■  II  copper 
reservoir 

beats  water  aa  quicklr  aa  ■ 
kettle  on  a  store  lop;  oren 
door  lowers  onto  heary 
braces;  oren  rack  star* 
level.  UDder  load,  wben 
palled  out.  Reservoirs 
flusb  wiUl  ttove  top  have  aluminum  lidaJ 


Majestic 

Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron 


Good  cooking 
made  easy! 

Good  cooking  depends  as  much  on  the 
range  as  on  your  skill.  A  cheap  range  or 
worn  out  stove  makes  cooking  uncertain; 

andoften  spoils  your  best  efforts. 

s  that  fair  to  you,  or  to  your  family, 
whose  health  and  ^ood  humor  are 
effected  by  what  you  serve  .> 

The  Majestic  makes  eood 
cooking  easr  and  sure.  Made 
of  charcoal  iron  and  malle- 
able iron:  it  stands  rust  and 
vear  tbree  timea  as  Iouk  m 
ranges  maJe  of  ordinary  range 
metals.  Put  together  with 
cold-rivets  tbat  keep  the  joints 
absolutely  tigbt  always,  (no 
putty  use^l.)  Lined  with  extra 
heavy  pure  asbestos  that  holds 
in  the  beat  and  reflects  it  onto 
oven.  Soientiflcally  deeigiied 
to  maintain  uniform  temiwra- 
ture  witb  least  use  of  fuel; 
and  to  circulate  beat  evenly 
to  all  parts  of  oven.  Too 
never  hare  to  "turn  the  baking"  in  a  Majestic 

The  cost  of  a  Majestic,  in  •ervics,  is  less  than 
that  ol  any  orvlinary  range.  The  fuel,  repairs 
and  work  It  saves  and  the  year*  lonirer  that 
It  lasta,  more  than  offset  its  little  extta  cost. 

If  yon  realized  bow  much  tbe  Ma]eatic  redncet 
the  work  and  worry  of  cooking,  joa  would 
get  one  now.  Find  out:  If  yon  dont  know 
the  Ma  i>tii-  dealer  near  yon.  ask  ns.  (Tt>ere 
is  one  m  every  county  of  40  States).  Write  for 
"Ranee  C<^mpari$on"  explaining  the  many 
Mktestic  points  of  superiority. 

Maieslic  Mfg.  C*.  Dspl.206  Si.  Loaia.  Ma. 
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Bulbs  for  the  Flower  Garden 


 By  Alfred  W.  Hincks 

There  has  been  considerable  in- 
iuiry  this  year  as  to  whether  there 
A  ould  be  a  supply  of  bulbs  to  plant, 
the  seedsmen  have  not  known  until 
recently  whether  or  not  Holland  and 
I  ranee  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
l  ulbs  which  usually  come  from  those 
I  ountries.  Word  has  come  now  that 
.ill  bulbs  are  on  the  way,  and  have 
,i;issed  New  York  and  will  arrive  at 
ihe  usual  time,  which  is  October  1. 
I'lan  your  beds,  therefore,  and  pre- 
imre  to  plant. 

There  are  several  considerations  of 
\  cry  different  sorts  to  be  thought  of: 
The  first  is    time — you    very  likely 

ant  a  succesion  of  flowers  in  your 
garden  beginning  with  tliose  flowers 
\  hich  bloom  in  midwinter  and  taking 
111  those  which  last  until  summer.  A 
-ccond  consideration  is  height;  Short 
arieties  look  best  near  walks  and 
Kill  varieties  in  the  background.  A 
iliird  is  the  color;  a  fourth  is  the 
fragrance;  then  there  is,  too,  the  lo- 
cation, the  amount  of  space,  the  price 
and,  over  all,  plant  those  sorts  which 
,ou  really  like. 

These  bulbs  bloom  early  and 
-hould  be  planted  early:  Narcissus, 
i'aper  White,  Grand  Monarque  and 
Soleil  d'Or;  Freesias;  French  Roman 
hyacinths;  these  all  may  be  had  in 
liloom  in  the  first  part  of  January  if 
lilanted  in  September.  If  planted  in 
October  they  will  bloom  toward  the 
I  nd  of  January.  It  so  happens  that 
ill  are  deliciously  fragrant. 

Freesias  have  an  exquisite  perfume, 
iiid  once  planted  live  for  years.  They 
have  grass-like  foliage  and  make 
-ood  borders,  the  flower  stems  will 
lie  about  six  inches  long  the  first 
year,  unless  they  are  drawn  up  by 
keeping  the  sides  dark,  such  as  put- 
ting a  board  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
The  stems  may  be  had  eighteen 
inches  long.  .Another  bulb  which 
should  be  planted  early,  not  because 
it  flowers  in  winter,  but  because  the 
luilbs  do  not  keep,  is  the  handsome 
'<t  Joseph  lily — the  hardiest  of  white 
ilies  for  the  garden.  This  lily  should 
I  c  set  out  in  September  and  will 
loom  in  May — most  lilies  bloom  two 
months  later  than  this. 

After  the  bulbs  mentioned  above 
these  sorts  come  into  bloom:  Blue 
and  White  Flag  Iris  if  the  roots  have 
been  planted  two  years,  otherwise 
I  hoy  flower  in  May.  Crocus,  Scillas, 
■-nowdrops  and  Triteleya  flower  in 
March.  Hyacinths,  the  first  of  April, 
^alTodils  during  ■  all    of    .\pT\\.  also 

ily-of-the-Valley.  Late  Long-Stem 
I  nnils  during  May,  also  Spanish  Iris. 
\nemones,  Txias,  Ranunculus,  Poeti- 
us  Narcisus.  Sparaxis,  English  Iris 
luring  June,  also  early  flowering 
.ladiolus,  Incarvillea,  Iris  Gigantea, 
Gcrmania  and  Susiana.  July  is  the 
month  for  Lilies,  Calochortus,  late 
'".ladiolus,  Hyacinthus  Candicans, 
loeding  Heart  and  Tuberoses.  Mont- 
rctias  are  in  flower  now  and  until  the 
nd  of  summer.  Colchium  or  Au- 
imin  Crocus  is  another  satisfactory 
1  ite-summer  flower.  Here  certainly  is 

long  list  to  choose  from.  A  great 
iiany  people  think  of  only  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils  and  Tulips  when  "bulbs" 
ire  spoken  of,  but  some  of  the  lesser- 
nown  sorts  mentioned  above  are  de- 
crving  of  a  very  much  wider  plant- 
ing. 

One  great  thing  about  bulbs  is  that 
'hey  have  the  flower  bud  and  stems 
dl  ready  made  and  stored  inside  of 
their  thick  covering,  just  waiting  to 
be  sent  up  into  the  most  glorious 
flowers.  The  covering,  too,  is  a  store- 
house of  plant  food  ready  to  give  a 
:ood  start  to  the  early  growth.  This 
s  why  bulbs  are  able  to  bloom  early 
n  the  season  and  why  there  are  few 
lilures — the  plant  is  strong  to  start 
with.  If  you  plant  bulbs  you  may 
look  for  good  results  almost  without 
question;  and  if  you  can  leave  the 
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of  C.  C.Morse  &. Co.  

hiillis  in  Uie  ground  just  where  tiiey 
are  and  let  tlie  bed  be  dry  after  they 
have  flowered,  you  may  expect  even 
better  flowers  the  following  year.  If 
you  cannot  let  the  bed  dry  up,  then 
leave  the  bulbs  in  four  or  six  weeks 
after  flowering,  when  the  leaves  will 
dry  and  the  hulbs  may  be  safely  taken 
up  and  stored  in  dry  earth  and  kept 
until  fall,  when  they  can  be  replanted. 
These  sorts  can  be  kept  year  after 
year  in  any  ordinary  flower  bed;  Daf- 
fodils, Jonpuils,  Agapanthus,  Mont- 
bretia,  Flag  Iris  or  German  Iris. 

When  planting  do  not  put  manure 
or  fertilizer  into  the  hole,  but  if  the 
soil  is  heavy  put  a  little  sand  around 
each  bulb.  A  month  before  planting 
bulbs  a  good  enriching  of  well-rotted 
manner  thoroughly  dug  into  the  bed 
will  be  benel'icial. 

Where  bulbs  are  set  in  beds  and 
wanted  to  bloom  all  at  one  time,  like 
hyancinths,  be  sure  to  set  the  bulbs 
all  at  an  even  depth.  If  your  flower 
bed  is  of  heavy  soil  and  wet,  place  the 
bulbs  nearer  to  the  surface  han  if  the 
soil  is  light  or  sandy.  The  following 
table  gives  the  correct  depth  to  plant, 
;iiul  is  measured  to  the  top  of 
the  bulb: 

llyaciiuhs — Plant  4  inches  deep  and 
7  to  8  inches  apart. 

Daffodils — Plant  3  inches  deep  and 
G  to  7  inches  apart. 

Jonquils — Plant  1  inch  deep  and  4 
inches  apart. 

Tulips  (long  stem)— Plant  2  inches 
deep  and  G  to  7  inches  apart. 

Tulips  (early  bedding)  —  Plant  3 
inches  deep  and  4  inches  apart. 

Lilies — Plant  5  inches  deep  and  18 
inches  apart. 

Anemones — Plant  I'A  inches  deep 
and  4  to  5  inches  apart. 

Calochortus — Plant  2  inches  deep 
and  3  inches  apart. 

Crocus — Plant  1  inch  deep  and  3 
inches  apart. 

Freesias — Plant  1  inch  deep  and  3 
inches  apart. 

Gladiolus  (early  flowering) — Plant 
!'/>  inches  deep  and  5  inches  apart. 

Ixias — Plant  1  incli  deep  and  4 
inches  apart. 

Ranunculus — Plant  1  inch  deep  and 
5  inches  apart,  prongs  pointing  down- 
ward. 

Old  Dutch  Breeder  Tulips  are  the 
"rage"  just  now.  These  have  mahog- 
any tones  and  brownish  tints,  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  not  largely 
planted;  but  now  every  one  wants 
these  "art  colors"  in  his  garden.  The 
flowers  are  of  magnificent  size,  and 
are  among  the  most  handsome  Tulips. 
As  companions  to  these  are  the  Dar- 
win Tulips  and  Long-Steinmed  Tulips. 
Darwins  have  handsome  reds  and 
claret  tones,  also  pinks  and  carmines, 
and  even  a  good  lilac — Rev.  Ewbank. 
Clara  Butt  is  a  truly  lovely  flower  of 
a  beautiful,  warm-toned  pink;  Pride 
of  Haarlem  is  large  and  is  a  deep 
pink.  William  Pitt  is  a  fine  carmine, 
and  Philip  de  Comines  is  a  large  vel- 
vety dark  purple.  Several  of  these  tu- 
lips will  be  planted  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  grounds.  Remem- 
ber that  there  are  no  yellow  Darwin 
Tulips;  the  best  yellow  is  Parisian 
Yellow  or  else  Gesneriana  Lutea; 
these  two  arc  quite  similar.  Ingles- 
combe  Scarlet  is  a  fine  bright  orange- 
red.  La  Merveille  is  a  tulip  which 
has  been  much  admired,  a  beautiful 
salmon  pink  overlaid  with  orange  red. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  Tulips 
is  the  giant  scarlet  sort.  Gesneriana 
Major.  This  has  fine,  large  flow'crs  of 
brightest  color,  and  always  does  well 
in  the  garden.  The  price  is  cheaper 
than  ever  this  year,  and  these  may  be 
had  in  packages  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  (250)  up  at  the  rate  of  $14  per 
thousand. 

This  coming  year  you  will  want  a 
fine  display  in  your  garden,  and  noth- 
ing better  than  these  Long-Stemmed 
bright  Tulips  could  be  had.    Let  us 


get  out  and  plant  freely,  both  for  our 
own  pleasure  and  to  give  to  our  many 
expected  visitors  this  coming  year  the 
remembrance  that  "California  is  truly 
the  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Flowers." 
Nature  will  do  her  part — ^how  about 
you? 

Olympia  is  a  larger  Daffodil  than 
any  other.  It  is  the  same  style  and 
shape  as  Emperor,  but  much  finer  and 
larger.  Be  sure  to  plant  at  least  one 
Olympia  Daffodil,  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize what  a  grand  Daffodil  is. 

Early  planting  makes  strong  plants 
and  fine,  large  flowers.  October  and 
November  are  the  months  to  plant 
bulbs,  and  the  earlier  they  are  in  the 
ground  the  better.  Some  summer- 
flowering  bulbs  do  not  ripen  until 
later,  but  these  are  the  excepti(Mis  and 
not  the  rule.    Plant  early. 

Sunny  situations  are  preferable  for 
planting  bulljs,  although  most  will  do 
well  where  they  get  sun  a  part  of  the 
day.  Daffodils  do  well  in  partial 
shade.  The  finest  English  Iris  I  have 
ever  seen  were  raised  on  the  north 
side  of  a  house  and  under  the  water- 
spout from  the  roof.  Japanese  Iris 
needs  a  real  wet  place.  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  require  a  shaded  place  and  a 
mulching  to  keep  the  soil  always 
moist.  Remember  to  water  regularly 
and  freely  all  bulbs  which  are  com- 
ing into  bloom;  then  is  the  time  they 
require  a  good  supply.  Manure  water 
made  by  soaking  rotted  manure  in 
water  will  help  at  that  time.  After 
flowering  stop  the  water  on  bulbs  and 
let  the  leaves  die  back,  but  do  not  cut 
them  off  while  green,  otherwise  the 
bulb  will  not  flov^'er  next  year. 

Be  careful  this  year  and  don't  put 
the  English  Iris  next  to  the  German 
Iris.  You  might  hext  morning  find 
the  beds  Torn  up  and  the  bulbs  and 
roots  "all  shot  to  pieces." 


CURE  FOR  COLIC. 

I  have  personally  known  of  many 
of  the  worst  cases  of  cratnp  colic 
and  bilious  colic  that  have  been  al- 
most instantly  relieved  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  remedy:  One  tea- 
spoonful  of  table  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  black  pepper,  dissolved  in  one 
cup  of  as  hot  water  as  can  be  swal- 
lowed. 

This  has  never  failed  in  a  single  in- 
stance of  which  I  have  known. — 
MRS.  MARY  McCRAE  CULTER, 
El  Modena,  Cal. 


PREVENTING  LOCKJAW. 

Take  a  small  bottle  and  fill  about 
one-fourth  with  turpentine,  heat  in  a 
vessel  containing  water  until  it  is  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  Apply  mouth 
of.  bottle  to  the  wound,  then  press- 
ing tightly,  turn  bottle  upside  down 
and  continue  to  hold  in  his  way  for 
about  ten  minutes.  It  causes  the  flesh 
to  be  drawn  into  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle, drawing  out  the  poison  and  disin- 
fecting the  wound  so  that  no  inflam- 
mation ever  appears. — MRS.  C.  M. 
HOWARD,  Otay,  Cal. 


CHEESECLOTH  COVERS. 

I  find  that  a  supply  of  cheesecloth 
squares  in  my  pantry  drawer  is  one 
of  my  most  efficient  aids  in  keeping 
food  clean  and  sweet.  They  ,ire  bet- 
ter than  tight  covers,  because  they 
permit  a  circulation  of  air,  while  dust 
and  flies  are  excluded.  Empty  salt 
or  meal  bags,  washed  and  ripped 
open,  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
A  pair  of  embroidery  hoops  will  be 
found  useful,  where  the  covers  are 
likely  to  sag  or  blow. — E.  G.  H.,  Ful- 
ton, Cal. 


Skimmed  milk,  which  can  be  had  at 
any  time,  will  clean  kid  gloves  much 
better  than  gasoline.  Stretch  the 
glove  out  on  a  clean  cloth  and  take 
a  clean  white  rag,  wring  it  out  in  the 
milk  and  proceed  to  rub  the  dirt 
spots.  Frequently  wring  out  in  the 
milk  and  renew  it  when  too  soiled. 
Wipe  with  a  dry  cloth  when  done 
and  when  alinost  dry  stretch  the  fin- 
gers out  across  the  hand. — MRS.  B. 
KINDSCIIKR,  Oxnard,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 

WEISSBAUM   PIPE  WORKS 
1G5  Eleventh  St.,  San  Eraneisvo 


IRIS 


riant  Iris  iiovelties  in  the 
Bulbous  and  Oncocyclus  & 
Kegelia  Sections  this  month. 
Send  15  cents  for  onr  new  il- 
lustrated  Iris  Catalog. 


The  Denn  Iris  Garden,  Moneta,  Cal. 


'2Ti  Xmas,  N.  Year  &  Greeting  Post  Cards 
lOe — Try  us  and  be  satisfied.  Ger.  Am, 
Post  Card  Co.,  Dept.  W,  Burlington,  la. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send    Stietch    or    Model  for 
PU'iB  SEARCH 
Books.    Advice.    Searches    and  I7DPF 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted     ^  IxCjlli 
Watson  B.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawjcr,  Wash.,  D.  0, 


Send 
for  this 
Big,  Free, 
Furniture 
Catalog 

♦i  WiirTrust 


You  Gladly" 


"Select  what  you  want 
from  my  catalogue  and  all 
you  need  to  do  is  write  to  me 
to  open  YOUR  charge  ac- 
count ON  TKRM8  TO  Smx. 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  aver- 
age home  lover.  I  don't  have 
any  iron-clad  rules  or  red 
tape,  because  I'm  eure  th.tt 
you'll  be  asfiouare  with  mo 
as  I  will  be  witn  you.  I  w  ;tnt 
you  to  write  for  my  big  FHKE 
Furniture  and  Homo  Furn- 
ishing Catalogue  NOW,  see 
beautiful  thiuRs  on  which 


I'll  be  pleased  to  give  you 


30  Pays*  Home  Trial 

•'I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  I  can  give  you 
wontlorful  low,  BARGAIN  prices  on  EVEKY- 
THLNG  in  the  household  lino.  My  NEW  crcUt 
plan  ia  the  most  liberal,  most  helpful  one  ovtr 
devised  for  homo  lo\'or8 — so  send  today  sure  for 
my  FHEK  B-^ok  and  roa<l  all  about  it.  As  a 
sampln  (if  iiiv  low  pricee  look  at  thin 

Big  Rocker 
Bargain 

Only  $425 

y  paym'ts  of 
50c  per  month 
and  shipped 

you  on 
30  days'  trial. 
You  can  M<'e 
what  an  ele* 
gant  rocker 
tliifl  is.  It  is 
made  of  high- 
grade  sol  id 
oak, profusely 
carved.  A 
large,  roomy, 
c  o  mf  ortable, 
well  made  Rocker,  high,  wide  back,  fullvtufted, 
buttoned.  Upholstered  with  high-grado  black. 
Boston  Leather.  Scat  is  uiado  over  full  HtccI 
Hprings;  has  beautiful  nitQed  edgo.  Hhippetion 
3f)  du.vs'  trial.  Price  $4.96.  Terms,  75c  cash  with 
order,  balance  HOc  monthly.  Order  <lirect  from 
thin  advortiHemcnt  and  send  for  FREE  Book  of 
Bargains  today  sure." 

IVI.  riRIEDMAN  &  CO. 

Pott  Streat     San  Francisco,  Cal.  v. 

Siga  and  Mail  this  Ooupon  NOW  M 


M.  FRIEDMAN  &  CO.,  261  Post  St.,  San  Fnncisco,  Cal. 

IMeaae  send  me.  n  ee,  your  complete  Barprain 
Catalogrue  with  Prices,  Easy  Credit  Terms  and 
information,  without  the  slightest  obliKation 
on  my  part. 

Sintt   - 

Toum  


Stat*. 


3S 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Orchard  and  Farm  Pattern  Department 


6  «8 — Ladies 

anu  sleeves  ii  .   _  _   

Of  skirt  section  lapping  or  cut  away. 
Length  of  jacket  at  center-back  from 
neck  to  lower  edge,  48%  inches.  Sizes 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3 '4  yards  54-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  SSBB — I.adleo'  Three-Pteoe  Skirt. 
High  waistline,  with  plait  at  center- 
back,  and  closing  at  center-front  or  at 
left  side  seam.  Four-piece  plaited 
tunic  perforated  for  open  front  and 
having  a  three-piece  yoke.  Width 
around  lower  edge  about  1%  yards. 
Sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  28.  30,  32  and  34 
waist.  Size  26  requires  3%  yards  54- 
ineh  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4719 — Mtaseii'  Straight  Side-Plait- 
ed SIclrt.  High  waistline.  Width  about 
2y8  yards.  Sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  21,2  yards  54-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  15  cents. 

Xo.  58S1 — MiHMeH'  and  I,adle«*  Waist 
and  Tunle.  Waist  with  or  without  cape. 
Having  Directoire  or  round  collar,  lonK 


.shoulders,  long  one-piece  sleeves  per- 
forated for  short  sleeves,  adjustable 
shield,  with  high,  square  or  round  neck; 
no  lining.  Throe-piece  tunic  perforated 
for  shorter  lengths.  Sizes  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  bust,  and  14,  16.  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  years  requires  2% 
yards  54-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

Braiding  No.  12089;  transfer  pattern, 
15  cents. 

No.  44«0 — I.adieH'  PaJaniaM.  With  coat 
front  in  either  of  two  outlines.  Full- 
length  one-seam  sleeves  perforated  for 
shorter  length.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40. 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  5»i  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  centss. 

No.  .V_'04 — badieii'  Shirt  AValiit.  Hav- 
ing high  or  open  neck.  Shirt  sleeves 
perforated  for  short  sleeves.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size 
36  requires  1  "i  yards  44-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  .-5841 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  With- 
out lining.  Having  attaclied  round  col- 


lar or  adjustable  square  collar.  Shield 
having  high,  round  or  square  neck. 
Long  one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for 
short  sleeves.  Sizes  32,  34.  36.  38,  40.  42 
and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  2Vi  yards 
36-inch  material.     Price,  15  cents. 

No.  rtHan — Glrls'  and  Children's  Nisht- 
srotvn.  Having  bishop  sleeves  perfor- 
ated for  short  sleeves,  or  having  cap 
sleeves.  High  neck  with  collar,  and 
perforated  for  low  neck.  Sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires 
3H  yards  36-lnch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Scallop  No.   11747;  transfer  pattern, 

15  cents. 

No.  6838 — Ladies*   Apron.     With  or 

without  pockets.  Cut  in  one  size  only. 
Requires  H  yard  36-inch  material.  3V4 
yards  of  edging  and  5  yards  of  ribbon. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Embroidery  design  on  large  view  is 
No,  11990;  transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 
Design  on  small  view  is  No.  11964; 
transfer  pattern,  10  cents;  and  scallop 
No.  11661;  transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 


A  FABLE. 

The  following  is  an  allegory. 
Or  just  a  fake  newspaper  story. 
Or.  if  you  keep  insisting  still,  I 
Will  own  up  tliat  it's  just  a  lie. 
Said  Wrong  to  Right:  Let's  compro- 
mise, 

Sugar  beats  vinegar  catching  flies. 
Vou  yield  a  point,  and  I'll  yield  one; 
.\nd  everything  will  smoothly  run. 
We'll  save  a  lot  of  useless  fuss. 
And  it  will  profit  both  of  us." 
Said  Right:  "My  rule  has  been  for 

long  .  .) 

Never  to  compromise  with  Wrong. 
"All  right,"  said  Wrong.    "Just  spare 

rebukes, 

We'll  fight  it  out.  Put  up  your  dukes. 
And  so  they  fought.    And  say,  that 

fight 

Was  worth  the  price,  all  right,  all 
right. 

Right  sure  was  strong,  his  blows  ter- 
riffic; 

But  Wrong  was  much  more  scientific. 
.'\nd  then,  besides,  to  save  his  pelt. 
He  often  hit  below  the  belt; 
Though,  if  this  tale  were  strictly  true, 
I'd  have  to  own  that  Right  fouled, 
too. 

Wrong  soon  a  bad  black  optic  got; 

Rut,  used  to  that,  he  minded  not. 

A  valiant  knight  of  evil  he. 

Full  long  he  fought  and  stubbornly. 

He  showed  that  he  was  in  fine  fet- 
tle. .  , 

A  foeman  worthy  of  Right  s  mettle. 

And  by  and  by  Right's  eyes  grew 
dim. 

Wrong  knocked  him  down  and  sat  on 
him. 

Said  Right  and  struggled  to  arise: 
"Say,  Mr.  Wrong,  let's  compromise," 
The  moral  now.  and  then  we'll  stop: 
It  makes  a  difference  who's  on  top. 


FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM. 
An  invalid's  room  can  be  made 
lovely  and  fragrant  if  a  sponge  is 
soaked  in  some  oil  of  lavender  and 
then  wrung  out.  .\llow  it  to  dry. 
Put  tlie  sponge  in  another  saucer  and 
pour  boiling  water  on  it  every  morn- 
ing and  renew  the  oil  of  lavender 
ever)'  two  weeks.  A  most  delightful 
fragrance  will  permeate  through  the 
room  when  the  boiling  water  is 
poured  on  the  sponge.  —  RITTA 
BROWN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


SURPRISE  TOYS, 

When  it  is  convenient  buy  two  or 
three  simple  toys  and  put  them  away 
for  emergencies,  when  the  children 
are  sick  or  fretful  or  the  weather  is 
stormy.  Bring  them  out  one  at  a 
time.  The  pleasure  of  the  surprise 
will  work  wonders. — E,  G.  H.,  Fulton, 
Cal. 


SCRIM  CURTAINS. 

To  get  scrim  curtains  even  hang 
first,  then  draw  white  thread  through 
desired  length  and  hem  and  you  will 
have  them  even  and  both  curtains  the 
same  length,— MRS,  J.'\S,  LEUT- 
HOLTZ,  Birds  Landing,  Cal. 


Oftentimes  top-heavy  bouquets  tip 
over,  spilling  water  and  breaking  the 
vase,  A  good  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  put  a  cupful  or  more  of  beach  sand 
in  the  vase,— MRS.  A.  J.  PLATT, 
Napa,  Cal. 


NEVERTHELESS. 
He  heard  the  fifes  at  the  end  of  the 
street, 

He  heard  the  marching  of  thousands 
of  feet; 

The  rush  and  the  murmur,  the  beat 
of  the  drum. 

The  sudden  strange  delirium; 

He  .saw  the  golden  banners  and  fly- 
ing flags, 

The  rapturous  faces  of  lads  and  hags; 
The  light  romance,  and  the  gleam  of 
it  all. 

The  wonder,  the  magic,  the  dream  of 
it  all. 

But  he  did  not  see  the  lonely  camp- 
fires  burning 

On  distant  fields;  and  he  forgot  the 
yearning 

Of  aching  hearts  when  nights  were 

filled  with  dread; 
He  did  not  see  the  piteous,  helpless 

dead. 

He  (lid  not  think  of  sorrows  and 
alarms 

The   empty  years   that   mocked  his 

empty  arms; 
He   did    not    think   of   sorrow  and 

stained  hill 
Yet  had  he  thought,  he  would  have 

followed  still. 

— Charles   Hanson  Towne. 


Oelicions  Pot  Roast  cooked 
without  water  and 
without  burning 

Place  the  kettle  emp- 
ty over  a  low  flame. 
Id  tKe  healed  kettle, 
tear  the  roast  all  over. 
Tu  r  n  down  flame. 
WKen  hall  done,  turn 
neat  over.  Be  cure  to 
lueihc 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum 
Windsor  Kettle 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  frive  enduringr  satisfoctiOD-- 
canoot  chip  or  rust— are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensila  that  wear  out 

with  utenatU  that  "Wear- Ever" 

Wrttt/sr  f^triffl,  "The  Pftar-Fi-tr^-*  Kilth*n.     It  Ultt 
}nt  hiw  to  ifff</u#/.  time  and  Orenfth, 

WANTFD*  Men  to  demonptrnte  and  sell  "Wear* 
witHici/.  Kvpp..  SpecialticH.  Only  thoea  who 
can  fumisb  security  wul  be  considered. 


The  Alumlnnin  Cooklnir  VtenMI  Co., 

Dept.  ^11,  New  Kt-nsinirton,  Pa,,  or 
Northern  Aluniumm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S^nd  prepaid  1  qt.  "Wear-Fvcr"*  Stewpan.  Encloa- 
ed  ts  20c  in  atamps— money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 


Name  .. 
Address 


Time  Yet  to  Build  Your 
Home  Before  Winter 


OMi  OF  OVK  HtU  SKS. 
With  our  plans  and  your  hammei, 
home-bulldlns  is  an  easy  matter. 
We  furnish  the  lumber,  trim,  doors, 
windows,  cut  and  numbered  to  fit 
our  r'ans.  Also  finish,  paint,  stain, 
hardware,  plaster  or  Interior  wall- 
board.  Just  follow  our  plans  and  a 
permanent,  .substantial  and  attrac- 
tive home  will  be  yours.  Your  own 
Ideas  carried  out.  Catalogue  of 
plans,  free.     Write  to-day. 

Ready  Bailt  House  Company 

i)S4  Broodnaj-,  Portland,  OreKon. 


You  Should  Worry  I 

Make  ycmr  l>a«tcment  pay 
yom   rent   and   feed  bllla. 
92.%0  lo  $:{00  per  year. 

Anyone  can  raise  mush- 
rooms by  my  "Simple 
Method" 

I  will  send  you  8  bricks 
of    spawn    ana    book  for 
no.    f.    0.    b.  Oakland. 

F«  H.  (MuHhrooni)  Davis, 
«71  53il  Street. 


=  miAihs  \m  AhmV  ktib  HAW  *66M  '=s 
|u.a.afiBirHats-so.7So         —  — 


The  way  to  make  the  country  home 
attractive  to  the  young  folks  is  to 
have  tlie  home  surroundings  condu- 
cive to  comfort.  Money  and  time 
spent  in  this  department  of  the  farm 
is  well  spent. 


WINE  JELLY  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Pour  two  ounces  of  cold  water  on 
one-half  ounce  of  granulated  gelatine 
and  six  ounces  of  sugar.  Soak  for 
15  minutes  and  stir  into  ten  ounces  of 
boiling  water  until  dissolved.  Add 
four  ounces  of  sherry  wine,  strain 
through  a  jelly  bag  or  coarse  towel- 
ing and  cool.— MRS.  J.  B.  JACOBS, 
Vacaville,  Cal. 


I  SlkCMlD*  Btfle*  -  -  a  9ft  op 
Blue  Wool  OTcrcoui  3,66 
W^lADDTBIkDhcta  a.ftOap 


u.  a.  a«iRv  •o.Taa» 

U  8.  ArmrTuita  • 
r.S.Armr  Iron  »*d>  t  tO 
New  HB«iar  RIfla  '  8.96 
Armj  WmI  Sbiru-  .e6«» 
Shara«t«  Ksiort  .60 
•3,00  Artnv  Prlttlei  1.40 


ftOO  Bviala*  l«  %m44l9%,    --  . 

Vft  ar«  Iha  larfoti  ilrsleri  In  tT.  6.  Army  *nd  Nftvy  OmU 
Id  Ibo  world.  ft#od  lor  or  t>rw"Ko«k«l  1000  ■•'■■'^r 
IUirv«*.  *tf4r«»i    CAL  HINSCH  *  Mill 

U.  S.  D«^.  -^OU    SI.  Lowlo,  Mo. 

l.o«  Anarlft    C.iir^o.  po.tf.n.    K»m»<  C\tj 


PLAN 

TO    ATTEND  THE 

Dairy  Show 

>IODEST«» 
(»(  roHli^K  15,  16,  17 


When  aniaiTFrlnar  advrrtlarmrBtii,  pleM* 

nirnllnn    ••  OrehnrtI    nod  Farm." 


harvesting  with  a  Yuba 


Ever  lose  a  crop  because  you  could  n't  get  the  horses  and 
men  you  needed  for  harvesting? 

The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  is  a  one-man  machine.  Any 
farm-hand  of  average  intelligence  can  operate  it  and  keep  it 
in  condition. 

High-grade  materials  and  careful  construction  cut  the  dan- 
ger of  break-downs  to  a  minimum. 


KKCtORl 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 


It  is  built  to  haul  a  combined  harvester  equipped  with  aux- 
iliary power  for  driving  the  cylinders. 

As  a  stationary  power  plant  it  will  drive  a  big  thresher. 

For  harvesting,  as  well  as  other  farming  operations,  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  is  a  labor-saver  and  cost-cutter. 

There  is  a  booklet  telling  how  and  why. 


THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  B-5 

Works,  Marysville 


1075 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  Overland  of  All 


7'  • 


body 


Bmt  sick. 


BaMrttM  BriMtor  f;rMB  bodf  ilttS* 


The  Willys-Overland  Company^  Tr  h^^o,  Ohio 


4 


— It 


Makes  me  lav  mor€^ 

eggs    costs  vou  less 


,1 , 


The  above  analysis  is  on  every  sack  of  Surelay. 
"What's  on  the  Sack  is  in  the  Sack,  and  that's  w^hat's  in 
the  Egg.  '    When  you  feed  Surelay,  the  balanced  egg  food,  to  your  chickens  you  give  them 
the  very  elements  that  the  egg  is  made  of. 

Surelay  makes  hens  healthy.    And  a  healthy  hen  is  usually  a  laying  hen — if  the  feed 
is  right. 

To  obtain  a  perfectly  balanced  egg  feed  takes  time,   knowledge  and  scientific  effort. 
More  than  that — it  v^ill  cost  you  more  than  if  you  bought  it  ready-mixed. 

SURELAY 

BALANCED   EGG  FOOD 


is  made  almost  entirely  from 
the  by-products   of  the  ffreat 
Sperry  Mills  and  in  its  manu- 
facture the  same  rigid  rules 
cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion are  observed  as  in 
the  making  of  the  fa- 
mous Sperry  prod- 
ucts for  human 
consumption. 


Ask  about  the  Surelay 
Coupon  in  every  sack. 

The  more  Surelay  you  buy,  the 
cheaper  you  get  it.  There  is  a  coupon 
in  every  sack,  fifteen  of  which  are  good 
for  one  Free  Sack.  This  reduces  your 
cost  approximately  15  cents  per  sack. 


Ask  for  the  Booklet, 
''Makes  Hens  Happy." 

We  will  send  it  to  you  free.  It 
contains  valuable  facts  about 
the  raising  of  chickens. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  for  it  to-day.  Address 
all  communications  to  the  Stock  and  Food  Department. 

Sperry  Flour  Co.  gj^te 
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The  Poultry  Industry  of  the  Future 


-By  J.  E.  Dougherty- 


What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
!  Liultry  industry  in  California?  With 
lie  spirit  of  co-operation  looming  so 
i  irge  on  the  agricultural  horizon, 
with  the  new  marketing  possibilities 
that  have  been  opened  up  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  parcel  post,  the 
possibilities  of  getting  eggs  and  poul- 
try more  directly  from  farm  to  con- 
sumer while  they  are  still  perfectly 
fresh  are  steadily  improving. 

Within  the  last  decade  or  So  we 
have  come  to  strongly  realize  that 
methods  of  farming  have  got  to  be- 
come more  and  more  intensive  if  our 
food  supply  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  demands  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  increase  in  population;  we  are 
learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
scientific  farm  management  methods 
in  reducing  the  operating  costs  by 
uncovering  the  leaks,  increasing  pro- 
duction, marketing  the  output  to  fai 
better  advantage  as  a  result  di  a 
careful  study  of  marketing  condi- 
tions, etc. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  poultry  products  are  im- 
ported to  California  every  year.  The 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  both 
from  within  any  by  the  addition  of 
a  steady  stream  of  newcomers  that 
pours  into  the  State  annually.  This 
means  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
whom  home-grown  poultry  and  eggs 
over  all  the  Slate,  for  these  are  staple 
articles  of  food  occupying  as  import- 
ant a  place  in  the  diet  as  beef  or 
mutton — yes,  and  the  importance  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  menu  is 
rapidly  growing  as  other  meat  foods 
become  more  scarce  and  higher  in 
price. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  1912  states:  "Poultry 
is  another  industry  of  great  wealth 
production  on  the  farm.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  how  large  an  aggre- 
gate of  an  immense  number  of  little 
things  can  become.  An  egg  may  be 
worth  only  a  cent  and  three-quar- 
ters, and  yet  1,700,000,000  dozen  eggs 
are  worth  $350,000,000.  If  to  the 
value  mentioned  is  added  the  value  of 
the  fowls  raised,  the  products  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  United  States 
for  1912  amounts  to  $570,000,000.  This 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
wheat  crop  and  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  oats  crop." 

As  the  tide  of  population  has 
moved  westward  it  has  steadily 
pushed  the  frontier  farther  and  far- 
ther westward  and  finaly  dumped  it 
into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  new  farm- 
ing land  is  now  practically  all  taken 
up,  yet  the  population  of  our  country 
continues  to  increase.  As  a  result 
methods  of  farming  have  got  to  be- 
come more  intensive,  and  the  need 
for  more  exact  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge in  the  sucessful  management 
of  intensive  farming  operations  has 
given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
forward  movement  of  agricultural 
education  in  the  last  decade.  The 
very  words  "extensive"  and  "inten- 
sive" significantly  express  the  differ- 
ence between  the  new  and  old  types 
of  farming.  We  can  no  longer  take 
Hp  a  piece  of  virgin  soil,  exhaust  the 
vitality  and  fruitfulness  and  profit  out 
of    it    by    indifferent    and  careless 


methods  and  tlicn  move  to  another 
virgin  piece.  We  have  no  more  vir- 
gin soil  to  squander.  It  is  all  gone. 
The  numbers  of  people  who  want 
land  arc  steadily  increasing,  but  the 
limit   of   our   agricultural  expansion 


resents  one  means  by  which  or- 
chards may  be  more  intensively 
farmed  and  tlieir  productivity  main- 
tained. The  dairyman,  in  looking  for 
a  profitable  way  to  utilize  the  skim 
milk,  is  finding  it  to  be  one  of  the 


A  Typical  California  Flock  of  XJtilHy  White  Leghorns  ou  a  Well  Managed  Ranch. 


over  new  lands  is  about  reached. 
From  now  on  our  attention  must  be 
turned  to  more  efiicient  use  of  the 
land  we  have,  which  means  the  cut- 
ting up  of  large  ranches  into  small 
holdings  that  will  be  intensively 
farmed  and  the  productivity  most 
zealously  conserved. 

And  in  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  best  efficiency  on  our 
agricultural  lands  poultry  is  going 
to  play  a  most  importani  part.  Poul- 
try as  an  adjunct  to  orcharding  rep- 


best  animal  feeds  that  can  be  fed  to 
poultry,  since  it  stimulates  growth 
and  egg  production  and  aids  in  re- 
ducing the  food  cost  per  dozen  eggs 
to  a  minimum. 

The  man  living  in  the  suburbs  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  ground  at 
the  back  of  his  house,  can  profitably 
keep  a  few  fowls  to  furnish  the 
family  with  fresh  eggs  and  table 
fowls  at  very  small  cost.  The 
kitchen  scraps  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste  can  be  utilized  to  form 


Soil  Treatment  For  Alfalfa 


If  each  part  of  every  check  of  alfalfa 
did  as  well  as  the  rest,  the  production 
would  be  far  more  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. However,  very  frequently  there 
will  be  spots  in  a  fairly  good  field 
where  the  growth  will  be  poor.  A 
point  well  worth  noticing  is  that  often 
the  early  growth  is  good  all  over  the 
field  and  not  until  the  third  and  later 
cuttings  is  the  difference  between  good 
and  poor  spots  very  strongly  noted. 
There  appears  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  fault  in  such  cases  is 
not  due  to  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  water  cannot 
penetrate  it  well. 

Through  the  winter  the  rainfall  has 
time  to  sink  deeply  into  soil  that  will 
not  take  water  well  and  supplies  suf- 
ficient moisture  for  the  first  two 
crops,  after  which  the  soil  in  the  poor 
spots  becomes  too  dry  to  make  much 
growth.  Irrigation  water  is  applied, 
but  on  account  of  the  slow  way  that 
the  water  sinks  in,  not  enough  goes 
down  to  make  a  full  growth  of  al- 
falfa. Instead  it  runs  off  to  surround- 
ing spots,  where  it  can  sink  in  better 
and  they  get  enouRh  moisture  to  make 
a  heavy  growth.  Of  course,  poor  spots 
in  alfalfa  may  occur  from  other  causes 
and  the  correct  thing  to  do  is  to  dig 
down  to  find  whether  the  moisture 
does  penetrate  or  not.  Lots  of  time 
also  only  enough  water  is  applied  to 
wet  tlie  alfalfa  down  a  foot  or  so — it 
seems  wet  on  top,  but  really  is  dry 
beneath.  The  right  idea  then  is  to 
put  on  enough  to  let  it  penetrate  as 
deep  as  it  should. 


Farm  Adviser  F.  F.  Lyons  of  San 
Joaquin  county  has  been  investigating 
a  number  of  alfalfa  spots  this  sum- 
mer and  has  found  that  very  often 
they  are  due  to  the  difficulty  of  water 
penetrating.  As  a  test  he  took  sam- 
ples of  soil  from  poor  spots  and  put 
them  in  glass  tubes,  leaving  one  un- 
treated, others  treated  with  lime,  gyp- 
sum and  other  materials.  Sometimes 
the  untreated  soil  would  take  water 
for  only  about  two  inches  and  then 
stop,  no  matter  how  long  the  water 
stood  on  it,  while  those  to  which  gyp- 
sum, lime  and  such  materials  were  ap- 
plied, took  water  nicely.  These  mate- 
rials have  a  tendency  to  open  up  the 
soil  to  enable  the  moisture  to  pene- 
trate better.  Unfortunately  there  was 
not  time  to  test  the  matter  in  the 
field,  but  this  will  be  done  next  year 
as  part  of  the  I'arm  Bureau  Demon- 
strations, and  there  is  only  the  labora- 
tory tests  and  the  digging  of  holes  in 
the  field  to  indicate  that  a  big  trouble 
is  the  lack  of  moisture. 

To  substantiate  the  idea  there  is 
also  results  of  adding  lime,  gypsum 
and  other  materials  to  alfalfa.  These 
free  plant  food  in  soils,  but  they  like- 
wise allow  water  to  penetrate  better 
and  the  fre(|uent  good  results  may  be 
due  to  the  latter  more  than  to  the 
former.  Fretiuently  anyway  the  first 
two  crops,  for  which  moisture  may 
have  been  penetrating  all  winter,  are 
up  to  standard  and  the  later  crops  are 
poor,  and  the  adding  of  lime  and  gyp- 
sum, which  makes  water  penetrate 
better,  causes  the  yields  to  increase. 


a  large  part  of  the  feed  needed  by 
the  few  fowls  kept,  and  the  manure 
produced  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
fertilizer  for  lawn,  flower  beds  and 
vegetable  garden. 

In  fact,  poultry  raising  has  a  place 
in  the  economic  management  of 
every  sort  of  agricultural  pursuit, 
from  the  garden  operations  of  the 
suburban  dweller  to  those  of  the 
large  rancher,  and  the  poultry  indus- 
try, both  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
branches  of  agriculture  and  as  a 
specialty,  will  continue  to  increase 
in  importance  in  California  with 
every  pasing  year. 

The  general  trend  of  the  poultry 
industry  to-day  would  seem  to  be 
toward  a  greater  specialization  of  ef- 
fort as  would  naturally  be  expected 
with  the  growing  need  for  more  "in- 
tensive methods.  Evidences  of  such 
specialization  are  found  in  the  fan- 
cier who  breeds  solely  for  show 
points,  the  commercial  market  egg 
producer,  the  commercial  hatchery 
and  the  co-operative  organization, 
his  work  will  continue  as  the  in- 
dustry grows,  and  this  further  di- 
visional development  will  not  only 
advance  the  good  work  already  done, 
but  will  eliminate  many  of  the  evils 
now  existing.  The  specialized  breed- 
ing of  choice  strains  of  vigorous, 
heavy  producing  fowls  to  supply  the 
market  egg  producer  with  new  stock 
of  known  value,  to  furnish  the  hatch- 
eries with  eggs  of  guaranteed  breed- 
ing quality,  and  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mand now  existing  for  mature  or 
nearly  mature  pullets  which  are  the 
offspring  of  vigorous,  strong  pro- 
ducing parents  with  trapnest  breed- 
ing behind  them  is  a  new  phase  of 
the  industry  that  must  develop 
rapidly.  Egg  farms  devoting  all  of 
their  attention  to  the  production  and 
selling  of  eggs  and  which  raise  no 
stock  at  all,  but  buy  all  their  pullets 
from  breeders  who  specialize  in 
breeding  strains  of  heavy  egg  pro- 
ducing fowls  will  appear  as  soon  as 
the  supply  of  pullet  stock  to  meet 
such  needs  is  to  be  had.  The  de- 
mand from  the  suburbanite  for  new 
pullets  to  replace  the  old  hens  he 
has  killed  off  for  the  table  is  even 
now  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  custom  or  community  hatchery, 
where  eggs  from  a  reliable  breeding 
farm  having  a  choice  strain  of  fowls 
are  brought  to  be  hatched  and  then 
sold  to  the  various  egg  producers  of 
the  community,  or  where  the  eggs  of 
any  member  of  the  community  may 
be  hatched  for  him  will  take  the 
place  of  the  present  commercial  hatch- 
ery. Greater  division  and  speciali- 
zation of  effort  resulting  in  a  far 
greater  efficiency  in  the  producing 
ability  of  our  fowls  and  in  the  pro- 
duction, handling  and  marketing  of 
poultry  products,  so  that  they  get 
from  the  producer  to  consumer  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  with  as 
little  loss  as  possible,  and  at  a  rea- 
sonablc_  profit  to  the  producer  and  a 
fair  price  to  the  consumer,  and  a 
more  widespread  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  sucessful  man- 
agement of  poultry,  whether  as  a  side 
issue  or  as  a  specialty,  are  some  of 
the  things  that  the  future  will  bring 
to  the  poultry  industry  of  California. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  State  Dairy  Show  at  Modesto 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers 


The  State  Dairy  Show,  given  by 
the  Stanislaus  county  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Modesto  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  co-operation  with  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  at  Modesto,  Oc- 
tober 15,  16  and  17,  proved  a  success 
in  every  way.  The  Modesto  people, 
especially  the  merchants,  were  at 
first  very  skeptical  about  this  show 
and  did  not  rally  to  its  support  un- 
til it  had  started.  Each  day  brought 
more  enthusiasm  from  these  mer- 
chants and  now  it  is  expected  that  an 
annual  show  of  this  kind  will  be 
pulled  off  every  year.  There  were 
over  70  head  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
large  barn  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Modesto  is  located  in 
one  of  the  best  dairy  sections  in  the 
State,  being  the  county  seat  of  the 
county  of  California  producing  the 
most  butter.  The  great  irrigation 
projects  which  have  been  operated  in 
tlie  San  Joaquin  valley  for  the  past 
few  years  have  worked  wonders  in 
the  development  of  the  land  in  the 
sections  where  this  water  could  be 
obtained. 

The  writer  remembers  when  the 
town  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  only  had 
2,500  population  when  it  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  Dairy  Show,  now 
national  in  scope.  Kimball's  Farmer, 
which  is  published  in  that  town, 
started  this  good  work  and  helped  it 


Grand  Champion   Gurrnno    Con,  Mla- 
■ie's  Boy's  Ladj-  oC  the  FarKUt<s. 

along  until  it  is  now  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Dairy  Shows  held  in 
.\merica.  Go  to  Waterloo  and  talk 
with  the  merchants  of  that  city,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  was  the 
Dairy  Show  which  has  made  it  the 
city  that  it  is.  Community  breeding 
has  been  practiced  in  the  counties 
around  Waterloo  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  making  it  a  central  point 
where  one  can  go  to  purchase  Guern- 
sey and  Holstein  cattle. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chi- 
cago was  inaugurated  tliree  years  ago 
like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  no  one 
ever  imagining  that  a  great  Dairy 
Show  could  be  held  in  a  section  that 
had  so  loni?  been  termed  the  great- 
est beef  producing  country  in  the 
United  States.  To-day  the  Dairy 
Show  in  Chicago  is  recognized  by  the 
merchants  as  one  of  the  best  things 
Chicago  ever  took  up  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint. 

At  the  Dairy  Show  in  Modesto, 
Professor  Gordon  H.  True,  head  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal., 
did  all  the  judging.  His  work  was 
very  satisfactory  and  the  remarks  he 
made  telling  the  people  the  reason 
why  he  tied  the  ribbon  on  a  certain 
animal,  was  very  instructive.  Plac- 
ing H.  E.  Cornwell's  Holstein  cow 
over  the  one  shown  by  J.  W.  Benoit 
caused  some  comment  from  the  dif- 
ferent breeders.  Professor  True  said 
there  would  have  been  really  no  mis- 
take made  if  the  prize  had  been  re- 
versed. The  winning  cow  was  dry, 
the  other  was  fresh;  each  cow  had 
points  superior  to  the  other. 

It  was  rather  against  the  teachings 
of  the  State  Farm  to  place  a  dry  cow 
first,  but  it  is  not  always  practical  to 


abide  by  this  rule.  At  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  two  years 
ago  a  dry  Holstein  cow  was  made 
Grand  Champion  of  the  breed. 

These  University  teachings  are  all 
eood,  and  very  helpful  to  the  stock- 


than  the  Holstein.  This  may  he  ac- 
counted for  by  the  old  established 
Jersey  herd  of  Guy  Miller,  having 
for  its  home.  Modesto.  One  will 
usually  find  where  a  celebrated  herd 
of  a  certain  breed  is  located,  many 


Grand  Champion  Jersey  Bull,  .%ltama  Inlrrrst,  Winner  of  Sneepatakes. 


men,  nevertheless  they  are  quite 
often  broken  by  a  practical  judge. 

The  Holstein  Show  in  all  was  very 
good.  Many  good  individuals  filled 
the  classes,  and  sometimes  the  rib- 
bon was  hard  to  tie.  The  two-year- 
old  Holstein  bull  owned  by  G.  W. 
Bashor  was  a  splendid  animal.  He 
was  finally  made  champion  of  the 
breed.  The  Holstein  cow  owned  by 
H.  E.  Cornwell  won  the  cup  for  the 
best  cow  of  any  breed  at  the  show. 

The  Jersey  exhibit  was  even  larger 


new  herds  of  tliis  same  breed  will 
usually  spring  up  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. This  has  been  the  case  at  Mo- 
desto and  it  was  shown  during  the 
Dair}'  Show.  The  competition  was 
keen,  many  of  the  prizes  going  to 
new  breeders.  Guy  Miller's  herd  bull 
was  made  champion  of  the  breed  and 
later  received  the  cup  for  the  best 
bull  in  the  show. 

Five  counties  were  represented  at 
the  Dairy  Show,  proving  that  the 
interest   extended   much    beyond  the 


Cups  awarded  by  "Orohard  and  Farm"  at  Stnlc  Dnir.v  Mio«,  ineludloK  i'»P 
for  best  bull  at  shoiv  owned  In  Stanlsliuw  county,  won  by  Guy  H.  Miller;  beat 
cow  In  show  owned  In  Stanislaus  county,  won  by  H.  E.  Cornwell;  the  »anie  ani- 
mals winning!:  cups  as  Grand  Champions  In  Jersey  and  Holstein  breeds;  tJrnnd 
Champion  Holstein  bull,  won  by  G.  W.  BiiNlior;  Grand  Chniiiplon  Jersey  cow.  won 
by  D.  F.  Conant;  Grand  Champion  Dutch  Ilelted  bull  and  cow,  both  won  by  V.  G. 
Stradcr;  Grand  Champion  .\yrshlre  bull,  won  by  E.  B.  McFarland;  Grand  Cham- 
pion (iucrnsey  cow,  owned  by  O.  V.  Wilson;  best  utility  herd,  any  breed,  ownei 
by  Guy  II.  Miller. 


Stanislaus  county  line.  E.  B.  McFar- 
land of  San  Mateo  shipped  down  a 
few  Ayreshires  which  seemed  to 
make  a  hit  among  the  dairymen,  and 
as  there  was  no  competition,  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  ribbons  went  to 
this  herd. 

The  Strader  herd  of  Dutch  Belted 
were  also  on  exhibition  and  as  they 
were  the  only  herd,  they  had  no  com- 
petition. It  is  too  bad  there  were 
not  more  of  these  cattle  on  the 
grounds,  as  they  are  very  numerous 
in  the  section  where  the  show  was 
held. 

One  of  the  best  prizes  given  at 
the  I'air  was  the  cup  for  the  best 
utility  herd  of  five  cows  of  any  breed. 
Three  entries  were  made  in  this  class: 
One  Dutch  Belted  herd,  one  Hol- 
stein, and  one  Jersey.  This  was  a 
hard  ribbon  to  tie.  Professor  True 
stating  that  all  three  herds  were  so 
different  in  their  make-up.  The  rib- 
bon was  finally  placed  on  the  Jer- 
seys, owned  by  Guy  Miller  of  Mo- 
desto. Mr.  Miller  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  winning  this  prize,  as  he 
has  spent  years  of  time  and  much 
money  trying  to  build  up  this  great 
herd. 

An  agricultural  paper  publishing 
good  livestock  and  farming  articles 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
country  where  it  operates.    An  agri- 


Grand    champion    Dutch    Belted  Cow, 
I'rInce.Hs  Klaine. 

cultural  paper  which  will  put  into  ef- 
fect in  reality  the  articles  which  it 
publishes,  can  do  ten  times  as  much 
goo<l  as  the  paper  which  does  not. 
Kimball's  Dairyman  really  made  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  The  Chicago  Livestock  World 
through  its  futurity  classes  with  draft 
horses  at  the  diflFerent  State  Fairs,  has 
helped  the  heavy  horse  industry  in 
these  States  where  this  work  has 
been  carried  on  a  great  deal;  in  fact, 
the  Draft  Horse  Show  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair  has  practically  been  made 
by  the  Chicago  Livestock  World. 

Or'-hard  and  Farm  can  make  <• 
great  State  Dairy  Show  at  Modi  -'  i 
if  it  will  only  get  behind  it.  Ti  i' 
country  from  Tracy  to  BakersfieM  - 
fast  becoming  a  land  of  small  fan  - 
which  must  either  be  operated  in  the 
production  of  beef,  dairy,  or  hogs 
along  the  lines  of  intensified  farming. 
Fresno  and  Hanford  have  their 
County  Fairs,  making  Modesto  the 
logical  point  for  a  State  Dairy  Show. 
California  has  always  been  called  a 
State  of  long  distances,  but  good 
roads  and  the  automobiles  have 
changed  this  and  to-day  Modesto  can 
be  reached  from  almost  any  point  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  from  three 
to  seven  hours. 

The  people  of  Modesto  ought  to 
realize  what  a  Dairy  Show  will  do 
for  their  town.  Pick  out  a  live  man 
and  set  him  to  work.  The  State  Fair 
owns  some  large  tents  which  should 
be  had  for  the  asking.  The  diflfercnt 
dairy  breed  associations  should  be 
consulted  in  this  work,  also  all  the 
manufacturing  associations  who  are 
in  the  business  of  making  machinery 
to  be  sold  to  the  dairymen.  If  such 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty.) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Dairy  Gatherings  at  Modesto 


AMiile  the  dairy  show  at  Modesto 
was  attracting  crowds  of  visitors, 
dairymen  in  particular,  the  Modesto 
Auditorium,  a  block  north  of  the 
barn  where  the  cattle  were  being 
displayed,  was  the  scene  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association  and 
of  the  California  State  Dairymen's 
Association.  Two  years  ago  at  Tur- 
lock  the  latter  was  organized,  in  a 
way  an  offshoot  of  the  creamery  or- 
ganization, which  is  fundamentally  a 
butter  maker's  concern,  and  the  two 
have  met  simultaneously  since  then, 
first  at  Tulare  a  year  ago,  then  at 
Modesto  this  year. 

Since  the  organization  of  the 
Dairymen's  Association  a  Creamery 
Managers'  Association  has  been 
formed,  which  in  interest  is  far  closer 
to  the  dairymen  than  an  association 
of  buttermakcrs,  though  on  the  skill 
of  buttermakcrs  deocnds  the  prices 
obtained  for  dairy  oroducts  and  wel- 
fare of  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
State.  Still,  a  dairyman's  pro- 
gramme is  of  little  interest  to  a  but- 
termaker  and  a  buttermaker's  pro- 
gramme is  of  little  interest  to  a 
dairyman,  and  in  the  future  each  as- 
sociation will  meet  separately  and 
there  will  be  no  more  connection  be- 
tween them  than  any  two  associa- 
tions having  different  lines  of  inter- 
est ill  the  same  great  industry. 

Reorganize  Dairymen. 

The  titne  has  come  likewise  for  a 
reorganization  of  tiie  dairymen  of 
the  State.  The  association  existing 
for  the  past  two  years  with  the  help 
of  the  creamery  operators  made  the 
start,  it  is  now  up  to  the  dairymen 
of  California  to  go  alone  and,  to  get 
together  as  they  never  have  before. 


Junior  Champion  Holmteln  Boll,  Mercl 
Heng^erveld   De  Kol. 

The  old  association  was  formed 
along  lines  which  anoarently  did  not 
interest  persons  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  dairying,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  its  connection  with  the 
creamery  interests.  The  pure  bred 
dairytnan  has  given  all  his  attention 
to  the  breed  associations;  the  man 
who  pulls  the  teats  was  not  largely 
represented,  and  he  is  the  man  to 
have  in  an  association  and  can  be 
with  an  organization  along  right 
lines. 

On  every  side  is  commendation  for 
the  idea  of  holding  an  annual  State 
dairy  show  at  Modesto,  the  great  cen- 
ter of  dairying  in  California,  pure 
bred  and  commercial,  geographically 
and  otherwise.  For  a  strong  dairy 
association  there  must  be  some  fea- 
ture to  draw  the  dairymen  out — they 
will  not  come  for  a  programme  alone, 
and  a  show  is  apparently  the  only 
thing.  The  attention  of  the  recent 
show,  largely  experimental  and  local, 
proved  what  a  great  factor  in  get- 
ting dairymen  together  this  was.  Get 
your  State  dairy  show,  with  paid  en- 
trance fee,  to  make  such  awards  pos- 
sible as  will  allow  dairymen  from 
elsewhere  to  take  their  stock  to  the 
show,  then  you  have  the  dairymen 
from  all  over  who  have  the  finest 
.^tock   and   live   dairymen   who  wish 


to  see  good  stock  and  meet  dairy- 
men. 

During  the  day  there  can  be  the 
show.  At  night  the  dairymen  will 
be  free  for  the  meetings  of  an  asso- 
ciation and  the  livest  sort  of  a  pro- 


To  Gordon  H.  True,  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  offers  its  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  for  his  services  in 
placing  the  awards  at  the  State 
Dairy  Show  held  at  Modesto.  In 
this  the  exhibitors  of  stock  and 
visitors  who  came  to  see  the  ani- 
mals on  display,  and  all  others 
participating  in  any  way  in  the 
show,  most  heartily  participate. 
The  illustration  shows  Professor 
True  as  he  was  judging  the  util- 
ity herds. 


gramme,  and  an  association  can  be 
developed. 

The  old  Dairy  Associatio  n  was 
built  along  representative,  not  indi- 
vidual lines;  it  was  made  up  of  dairy 
organizations  only  and  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  live  dairy  organizations, 
unless  it  be  the  breed  association,  are 
milk  dealers'  associations,  the  leading 
members  of  which  arc  often  as  much 
interested  in  creamery  work  as  in 
dairy  work,  hence  the  nature  of  the 
old  Dairy  Association.  Now  all  feel 
it  well  to  reorganize  on  an  individual 
membership  basis.  Given  the  great 
opportunity  of  an  annual  State  Dairy 
Show,  and  the  combination  is  more 
than  excellent. 

On  another  page  is  a  leter  from  S. 
A.  W.  Carver,  who  has  been  secretary 
of  the  old  Dairy  Association  since  its 


organization,  suggesting  an  annual 
show  and  indicating  the  need  of  a  new 
system  of  organization.  We  suggest 
that  each  body  of  dairymen  in  Cali- 
fornia, purebred  and  otherwise,  and 
all  individual  dairymen,  get  together 


as  soon  as  possible  and  plan  for  a 
strong  dairy  association  for  the  great 
meeting  of  dairymen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1915,  holding  the  same  year, 
perhaps,  a  dairy  show  in  Modesto  for 
California  stock  alone,  to  show 
visitors  what  California  stock  is,  and 
after  that  a  show  every  year. 

The  activities  of  the  old  Dairy  As- 
sociation have  largely  related  to 
dairy  legislation  and  in  connection 
with  the  Modesto  meetings,  it  will 
be  well  to  say  that  legislative  mat- 
ters now  bid  fair  to  occupy  a  minor 
place  in  the  interests  of  the  Cali- 
fornia dairyman. 

The  work  of  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau under  the  secretary,  F.  W. 
Andreasen,  has  been  universally  com- 
mended, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  dairyman  and  the  in- 


terests of  the  daily  industry  as  a 
whole.  As  related  to  dairying  in 
general  expert  opinion  is  that  the 
California  dairy  laws  are  among  the 
very  best  of  the  United  States,  and 
while  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau 
has  been  growing  greatly  the  last 
three  and  four  years,  the  only  spe- 
cial need  is  for  more  Inspectors  and 
more  facilities  for  keeping  up  with 
the  advance  of  the  dairy  industry. 
There  may  be  a  few  minor  changes 
in  the  dairy  laws  in  general,  such  as 
time  naturally  indicates  best,  but 
there  will  be  no  fundamental  changes 
asked  by  anybody  in  the  main  dairy 
laws. 

The  next  kind  of  dairy  legislation 
relates  to  city  milk  supply  and 
municipal  dairy  regulation.  The  big 
fight  over  dairying  in  the  last  legis- 
lature was  based  mainly  on  the 
troubles  arising  over  too  much  city 
legislation,  but  gradually  the  two 
sides  are  coming  to  an  agreement. 
Tuberculosis  and  tuberculin  testing 
was  about  the  biggest  single  cause  of 
dispute,  but  there  has  ben  a  decided 
change  of  viewpoint  the  last  two 
years  regarding  compulsory  tuber- 
culin testing  and  extreme  views  have 
largely  been  given  up.  The  fight 
over  tuberculosis  is  practically  over 
and  any  legal  changes  regarding  it 
will  be  small  and  unimportant. 

Very  unfortunately  there  has  been 
in  previous  years  as  a  general  rule 
friction  betwen  the  dairymen  supply- 
ing city  milk  and  the  women's  or- 
ganizations, representing  the  con- 
sumer, though  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  Naturally,  when  friction 
developed,  the  dairymen  were  ex- 
treme in  their  views  as  well  as  the 
consumers  in  theirs.    One  of  the  very 


Grand  Clianipiou  Jersey  Cow,  Victor's 
Lady  Uolly. 

pleasant  features  of  the  convention 
was  the  indication  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation that  is  developing  between 
consumer  and  the  producer,  as  shown 
in  the  excellent  address  of  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Graupner  of  San  Francisco.  The 
fundamentals  in  the  consumer's  view- 
point and  that  of  the  dairymen  were 
seen  to  be  practically  the  same  and 
the  differences  were  all  trivial.  We 
can  look  for  better  conditions  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past  in  legisla- 
tion. 

San  Francisco  1915. 

The  next  meetings  will  be  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition.  Officers  of 
the  Creamery  Operators'  Association 
were  chosen  largely  with  this  in  view. 
W.  H.  Roussel  of  San  Francisco  was 
elected  president;  Vred  Daniels  of 
Alameda,  vice  president;  Leon  Davis 
of  the  University  Farm  School,  secre- 
tary; John  SoUie  of  Eureka,  Lowell 
Gum  of  Modesto  and  E.  B.  Stowe  of 
Stockton,  executive  committee. 

As  was  stated  before,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  some  steps  will  be  taken  to 
reorganize  the  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion. Until  that  is  done  the  former 
officers  will  hold  office,  J.  W.  Guiber- 
son  of  Corcoran  being  president  and 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Results  of  Co-Operative  Buying 


(In  the  October  issue  some  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Ukiah  Farmers' 
Club,  Inc.,  was  given  and  a  partial 
description  of  its  organization  and 
methods.  The  following  carries  on 
the  tale  of  this  very  interesting  and 
successful  organization  of  farmers, 
which  apparently  has  solved  the  great 
problem  of  the  purchase  of  those 
things  which  farmers  use  at  moderate 
prices. — Editor.) 

On  July  1,  1912,  Secretary  and 
Manager  Bernhard  moved  into  half 
of  a  warehouse  by  the  railroad  near 
the  Northwestern  station.  He  had 
his  own  typewriter,  a  plain  kitchen 
table  for  a  desk  and  three  or  four 
kitchen  chairs  for  equipment.  For 
capital  there  was  the  $2  membership 
fee,  for  business  the  practice  of  some 
members  of  ordering  goods  when 
they  wanted  them  and  leaving  the 
money  to  cover  payment. 

There  were  two  things  that  could 
be  made  to  help  business.  One  was 
the  Poultry  Association,  the  other 
two  Lake  county  bean  canneries 
which  used  the  warehouse  to  store 
the  beans  before  shipping.  The  poul- 
trymen  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
having  their  cars  of  feed  unloaded 
into  the  warehouse  and  coming  for 
the  goods  there  instead  of  to  the  car 
direct.  They  were  also  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  a  car  of  feed  a  month.  Mr. 
Bernhard  figured  that  as  part  of  as- 
sociation business  he  could  order  the 
feed  ahead  of  demand  and  the  poul- 
trymen  would  have  gotten  the  feed 
all  from  him  within  30  days,  or  before 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  it,  so  he 
took  over  the  feed  business  for  the 
Poultry  Association,  the  members  all 
being  members  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
By  that  time  the  reduced  express  rate 
on  eggs  was  effective  and  pooled 
shipments  were  no  longer  necessary, 
so  the  poultrymen  had  no  more  trou- 
ble either  buying  feed  or  selling  eggs. 

The  bean  canneries  also  did  enough 
business  at  the  warehouse  to  cover 
the  wages  of  a  warehouse  man  for 
two  months,  so  Mr.  Bernhard  for  the 
association  took  over  that  business 
and  hired  a  warehouse  helper,  figur- 
ing that  in  two  months  enough  other 
business  would  have  developed  to 
keep  things  going,  as  it  did.  The  as- 
sociation still  handles  the  warehouse 
business  for  the  canneries,  and  does 
other  warehouse  business  also.  In 
course  of  time  it  expanded  to  take  in 
all  the  warehouse,  extended  the  struc- 
ture and  built  a  large  and  modern 
wing.  This  is  but  an  incident  to  the 
buving  business  of  the  organization, 
which  is  the  greatest  feature  of  all. 

For  a  number  of  months  after  be- 
ginning business,  buying  was  done  on 
the  simple  plan  of  having  the  mem- 
ber bring  in  the  cash  for  what  he 
wanted  and  the  secretary  would  send 
to  some  city  wholesaler  for  them, 
provided  the  wholesaler  would  agree 
to  trade  with  the  club,  as  some  would 
not.  This  was  a  method  that  did  not 
permit  a  very  great  expansion.  Otie 
thing  it  did  do  was  to  develop  the 
idea  that  prompt  payments  ^vere  an 
essential  in  doing  business  with  the 
club,  which  is  the  foundation  for  the 
whole  success. 

BorroAwing  Money. 

By  the  fall  some  of  the  members 
began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
club  was  getting  to  be  a  big  affair 
and  they  knew  enough  about  busi- 
ness to  know  that  money  was  a 
necessity,  so  volunteered  to  lend  the 
club  some  money  on  interest.  This 
permitted  an  expansion  and  gradual- 
ly it  became  possible  to  order  goods 
in  advance  of  orders  from  members. 
Thus  a  farmer  who  wanted  something 
could  come  to  the  warehouse  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  what  was 
wanted.  Likewise  the  old  plan  of 
getting  anything  a  member  asked  for 


was  kept  up,  till  it  became  a  saying, 
"If  you  can't  get  what  you  want,  go 
to  the  Farmers'  Club  and  they  will 
get  it  for  you."  The  club  handles 
lots  of  things.  It  don't  carry  pianos 
in  stock,  nor  flying  machines,  but  will 
order  either  one  when  a  member  so 
requests. 

The  way  that  members  advance 
money  to  serve  instead  of  capital  is 
shown  by  the  purchase  of  the  ware- 
house and  its  site.  In  the  spring  of 
1913  it  was  seen  that  the  lease  might 
not  be  renewed  and  that  the  club 
might  have  to  buy  the  property  out- 
right or  move.  Mr.  Bernhard  went 
to  the  owner  and  was  given  a  verbal 
option  on  the  property  for  $10,000. 

The  club  was  utterly  without  capi- 
tal, but  Mr.  Bernhard  got  the  prom- 
is  of  50  or  so  members  to  lend  $100 
each  for  ten  years  at  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. Some  could  not  come 
through,  but  half  the  money  was 
raised  that  way,  which  half  paid  for 
the  property.  These  notes  were  un- 
secured, but  members  thought  they 
could  afford  to  risk  that  amount  for 
a  good  cause.  Then  with  half  the 
money  on  hand,  making  the  proper- 
ty a  good  mortgage  risk,  the  rest  of 
the  money  was  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  local  banks  and  the  club  owned 
the  property.  That  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  the  club  gets  along  with- 
out capital  for  permanent  equipment. 
The  fact  that  merchandise  can  be  pur- 
chased on  30  to  60  days'  time  and 
that  the  stock  kept  on  hand  is  very 
small  makes  very  little  capital  suf- 
ficient for  a  large  merchandise  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  also  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  notes  from  the  club  outstand- 
ing all  the  time,  all  the  money  being 
borrowed  from  the  members,  none 
from  banks  or  outsiders,  though  the 
club  does  business  with  the  banks  as 
does  any  good  business  organization. 
This  money  is  borrowed  at  8  per  cent 
which  is  twice  savings  bank  interest. 
The  notes  are  made  payable  30  days 
after  demand,  but  not  once  has  the 
right  to  wait  30  days  been  asked  for. 
Thus  the  club  serves  not  only  to  get 
goods  (and  sell  goods)  at  cost,  but 
it  acts  also  as  a  method  of  investing 
money. 

Saving  Both  Ways. 

In  the  future  much  of  the  farm  pro- 
duce may  be  sold  through  the  Farm- 
ers' Club,  which  will  have  to  expand 
to  several  times  its  present  size  if  it 
is  going  to  do  all  that  it  is  being 
asked  to  do.  At  present  not  much 
but  grain  and  eggs  is  regularly  sold 
for  the  members,  and  the  eggs  are 
mostly  those  of  farmers  with  so  few 
hens  that  they  cannot  well  ship  the 
eggs  themselves.  For  the  eggs  three 
cents  less  than  San  Francisco  quota- 
tion is  given. 

When  it  comes  to  the  selling  of 
grain  for  members  money  is  made 
going  and  coming — for  the  producer 
and  for  the  consumer.  Grain  produc- 
tion about  equals  consumption.  Be- 
fore the  club  got  busy  prices  were 
based  on  San  Francisco  quotation. 
The  producer  got  quotation,  less 
freight  and  margin  for  trade,  about 
$1.55  per  100  in  the  old  days.  The 
consumer,  wanting  wheat  for  his 
fowls,  paid  the  retailer  city  quotation, 
plus  freight,  plus  retailer's  profit,  or 
about  $2.25  for  the  same  wheat.  The 
same  thing  was  worked  with  barley 
and  other  cereals.  The  club  did  not 
buy  grain  from  the  producer,  but  sold 
it  to  ultimate  consumer  at  5  per  cent 
commission.  The  first  year  it  was 
tried  the  producer  got  not  less  than 
$1.65  for  wheat  turned  in,  members 
purchasing  same  paid  not  more  than 
$1.75,  a  saving  of  50  cents  a  hundred 
to  the  consumer  as  compared  with 
old  retail  price,  and  a  profit  of  10 
cents  a  hundred  to  the  producer.  May 


thus  end  all  our  high  cost  of  living! 
This  year  the  demand  has  been  great- 
er than  the  supply,  necessitating  the 
purchase  of  some  feed  elsewhere  and 
making  a  higher  price  for  some  of  the 
grain  for  the  consumer.  On  -August 
1,  1914,  the  producer  was  getting  $1.70 
and  the  consumer  paying  $1.80,  every- 
body having  reason  for  feeling  happy. 
Scope  of  the  Trade. 
The  club  still  does  business  in  the 
warehouse  with  no  frills  or  fancies  of 
ordinary  retail  trade.  As  the  demand 
for  any  kind  of  material  grew  a 
larger  stock  was  carried  and  goods 
ordered  in  advance  of  demand.  Noth- 
ing has  been  carried  and  no  class  of 
business  started  unless  a  big  call  for 
those  goods  developed  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

For  some  time  groceries  were  or- 
dered by  the  case  only  and  no  broken 
packages  sold,  until  the  business  be- 
came so  great  that  it  was  necessary 
to  hire  a  special  grocery  clerk.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done  goods  were 
sold  at  retail  in  any  amounts  and  or- 
dered ahead  of  time.  The  only  goods 
ordered,  however,  are  those  for  which 
members  are  in  the  habit  of  calling, 
the  stock  is  small,  the  business  large. 
The  club  has  grown  to  include  more 
than  250  persons,  all  farmers,  some 
living  60  miles  distant,  and  all  buy- 
ing most  of  the  things  they  need 
through  the  club. 

In  the  one  line  of  bolts  a  big  busi- 
ness is  done.  They  used  to  cost  re- 
tail 5  cents  each  or  two  for  a  nickle. 
Farmers  always  need  bolts,  but  the 
cost  of  one  or  two  at  a  time  seems 
insignificant.  Early  in  the  game  Mr. 
Bernhard  built  a  redwood  case  to 
contain  bolts  of  all  sizes.  He  told 
members  they  could  go  in  and  select 
100  for  $1  provided  they  did  not  take 
more  than  10  of  one  of  the  larger 
sizes.  In  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  thing  the  club  does  a 
bigger  business  in  bolts  than  any 
other  one  kind  of  goods  and  makes 
three  times  regular  profit  at  that. 

It  has  gone  into  the  hardware 
business,  hardware  being  something 
with  an  enormous  difference  between 
wholesale  and  retail  price.  It  secured 
the  agency  for  a  leading  make  of  gas 
engine,  and  although  the  margin  there 
is  moderate,  there  is  yet  a  good  sav- 
ing to  the  consumer  by  the  direct 
dealing.  The  memtjer  can  come  in 
and  get  wire  and  electrical  apparatus 
to  wire  his  house,  or  plumbing  ma- 
terial to  give  him  hot  and  cold  water 
and  all  modern  plumbing  con- 
veniences. 

It  has  attracted  the  housewife  with 
washing  machines  and  other  labor- 
saving  apparatus  connected  up  with 
electric  motors  or  gas  engine  for 
demonstration  purposes,  and  so  on  in 
this  line  of  goods  and  that  line. 

Building  paper  is  bought  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  at  much  less 
than  wholesaler's  price  and  a  bigger 
business  in  automobile  tires  is  done 
than  by  any  garage  in  town. 

Hop  growers  and  fruit  men  have 
been  getting  interested  in  fertiliza- 
tion and  the  club  has  taken  the 
agency  for  one  of  the  large  fertilizer 
companies,  with  the  result  that  the 
use  of  the  fertilizer  has  advanced 
enormously.  This  is  due.  not  espe- 
cially to  any  saving  in  costs,  which 
is  a  minor  feature,  but  to  a  feeling, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  buying  from 
their  own  concern  and  surely  getting 
just  the  best  combination  for  their 
needs,  a  good  deal  also  to  the  trials  of 
fertilizer  in  previous  years  and  a 
recognition  of  its  advantages. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  insurance. 
There  is  talk  of  farmer's  mutual  in- 
surance companies,  but  the  system 
here  is  next  best,  if  not  better,  espe- 
cially since  no  capital  is  required.  Mr. 
Bernhard  personally  was  made  agent 


for  four  fire  insurance  companies, 
rules  preventing  the  appointment  of 
the  club  as  agent,  but  he  acts  simply 
for  the  club,  which  gets  the  regular 
agents'  commission.  Policy  holders 
get  regular  rates  only,  but  the  com- 
mission goes  into  the  club  treasury 
to  add  to  working  capital,  or  to  pay 
operating  expenses.  A  far  larger 
insurance  business  is  done,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  hop  driers  in  op- 
eration over  the  district  that  would  be 
the  case  in  most  districts,  and  the  in- 
come to  the  club  on  the  insurance 
business  last  year  was  more  than  $600. 
It  will  be  even  more  this  year. 
The  Lumber  Yard. 
The  biggest  feature  of  the  club  at 
present  is  the  lumber  yard,  started 
about  five  months  ago.  No.  2  red- 
wood cost  the  dealer  $14  per  thou- 
sand delivered  on  the  cars  at  Ukiah. 
There  were  two  yards  in  town  and 
prices  were  $24  and  then  $26.  Mem- 
bers who  wanted  a  lot  of  poles  for 
their  hop  yards  got  desperate  and 
wanted  the  club  to  buy  lumber  for 
them  direct,  as  it  bought  other  things, 
but  there  was  nothing  doing — the 
mills  would  sell  only  to  regular  lum- 
ber dealers.  Finally,  at  a  meeting  of 
all  the  members,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  go  ahead  and  establish  a 
lumber  yard,  and  arrangement  were 
made  with  several  of  the  members  to 
borrow  what  money  was  necessary,  a 
good  deal  of  money  being  required 
and  the  club  having  capital  to  draw 
upon. 

Even  after  deciding  to  start  a  yard 
there  was  trouble  getting  the  lumber, 
and  the  club  had  to  agree  to  take  and 
pay  for  150,000  feet  of  lumber  at  the 
start  in  order  to  get  dealers'  prices, 
but  within  four  months  after  starting 
the  yard  600,000  feet  of  lumber  had 
been  sold.  Instead  of  $24  to  $26  per 
thousand,  the  latter  being  the  price 
ruling  before  the  club  started,  lumber 
is  sold  at  $20  per  thousand,  leaving 
a  good  margin  for  expense  and  profit. 
The  saving  of  $6  per  1,000  feet  has 
meant  $3,600  to  the  community,  plus 
whatever  profit  above  expenses  is 
made  by  the  club. 

A  lot  adjoining  the  warehouse  was 
purchased  for  $800  for  use  as  a  lum- 
ber yard  and  a  planing  mill  is  being 
erected  upon  it.  This  lumber  busi- 
ness is  entirely  in  addition  to  the  $12,- 
000  worth  of  business  done  by  the 
club  in  August  and  told  of  before. 
Effect  of  the  Work. 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  through  the  club  and  the 
savmg  in  price  that  counts,  but  the 
effect  of  the  life  of  the  members  and 
on  agriculture.  It  naturally  has  de- 
veloped a  public  spirit  in  the  mem- 
bers and  a  spirit  of  progress  in  the 
feeling  that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing worth  while.  Every  year  a 
Ukiah  Farmers'  Club  picnic  is  held, 
which  is  the  event  of  the  year  in 
Mendocino  county. 

The  money  that  has  been  saved  and 
the  fair  prices  for  which  all  material 
can  be  obtained  has  puts  lots  of  farm 
and  home  improvements  on  farms  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  in  a  rut. 
A  farmer  has  a  certain  amount  of 
money  he  can  spend.  If  he  uses  it 
up  on  bare  necessities,  he  can  do  lit- 
tle for  improvements.  If  his  grocer- 
ies, sacks,  feed  and  other  necessities 
cost  less  than  usual,  he  can  buy  tools 
that  he  otherwise  would  be  without, 
especially  when  those  tools  cost  less 
than  usual,  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened around  Ukiah.  There  has  lu  i  n 
money  to_  buy  hog  and  cattle-proof 
fences,  with  a  consequent  saving  in 
tiinc  and  expense  in  patching  up  the 
rail  fences.  There  has  been  moiuy 
for  better  farming  tools;  for  a  niw 
coat  of  paint  for  the  house;  pipe  and 
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Rice  Growing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 


-By  the  Editor.- 


Within  five  years'  time  the  great- 
est product  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley will  be  rice,  if  the  financial  and 
cultural  results  being  secured  at  the 
present  time  and  the  progress  of  the 
last  two  years  are  any  indication. 
This  year  there  were  16,000  or  17,000 
acres  grown  and  harvested  and  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  land  just  as  good 
that  can  be  used  for  this  crop.  Proba- 
bly there  will  be  200,000  acres  in  rice 
in  the  valley  before  the  rice  area  is 
fairly  well  utilized  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  much  land  will  be  finally 
planted.  The  acreage  this  year,  when 
rice  culture  is  only  just  commercially 
established  in  California,  is  of  itself 
an  indication  of  future  greatness. 
Nothing  but  large  profits  could  cause 
such  rapid  development. 

The  center  of  rice  culture  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  to-day  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Biggs  and  Gridley,  in 
Butte  county,  but  it  can  spread  all 
over  the  northern  Sacramento  valley 
where  soil  is  suitable  and  moisture 
available.  Through  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  except  perhaps  in  the  north-," 
ern  part,  the  climate  is  thoroughly 
sati.sfactory  for  it,  though  it  is 
doubtful  what  acreage  can  finally  be 
utilized  in  the  San  Joaquin  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  moisture  demands 
of  the  crop. 

A  long,  hot  summer  is  first  neces- 
sary for  good  growing  conditions. 
Then  there  must  be  lots  of  water,  as 
water  must  stand  on  the  land  for 
most  of  the  time  that  the  rice  is 
growing,  !)0  days  or  more.  To  hold 
this  water  and  to  prevent  it  from 
sinking  down  and  being  lost  by 
seepage,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
hardpan  or  some  tight  subsoil.  The 
low  lying  lands  of  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento, often  adobe,  or  resembling  it 
in  texture,  and  underlaid  by  an  irn- 
pervious  clay  provide  just  what  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of  soil  and  much 
.vatcr  can  l)e  secured  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  its  tributaries. 

Appearance  of  Fields. 

As  one  goes  through  the  rice  coun- 
try just  before  harvest  he  sees  rice 
liclds  extending  out  far  on  every  side, 
tlic  long,  willowy  heads  of  rice  bend- 
ing over  with  the  weight  of  grain  to 
make  a  flat,  level  floor  of  green 
which  yet  contains  the  yellowness  of 
harvest  time,  suggesting  the  richness 
of  a  land  literally  covered  by  grain. 
Running  through  the  fields  in  straight 
or  curved  lines  can  be  distinguished 
tlic  location  of  the  levees,  with  the 
different  height  and  color  of  the  rice 
there.  Here  and  there  perhaps  is  a 
spot  where  the  rice  did  not  make  a 
stand  and  where  water  is  standing 
over  the  clean,  black  soil,  for  no 
other  vegetation  than  tule  or  water 
grass  can  come  up  in  a  rice  field.  Oc- 
casionally a  few  blades  of  dark-  green 
tule  stand  up,  and  around  the  edges 
of  the  fields  or  on  ditch  banks  there 
is  some  water  grass. 

By  the  roadsides  or  where  the 
water  has  overflowed  from  the  fields 
water  is  standing,  but  where  the  land 
surface  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
normal  level,  say  on  the  roadways, 
the  soil  is  hard  and  level,  like  that  of 
California  adobe  in  suminer.  Al- 
though there  is  water,  water  every- 
where, as  might  seem  natural  in  the 
Oriental  tropics,  yet  the  impression 
still  holds  that  one  is  in  the  land  of 
long,  hot,  rainless  summers,  and  by 
the  sides  of  the  rice  fields,  covered 
three  montlis  with  water,  can  be  seen 
cornfields  close  to  a  farm  house,  or 
toward  the  borders  of  the  rice  dis- 


tricts there  will  be  the  peach  orchards 
and  alfalfa  fields  to  which  standing 
water  would  be  ruination  and  death. 
Where  water  is  needed  water  stands; 
close  by,  where  water  could  not  be, 
crops  that  cannot  endure  wet  feet 
thrive  and  pros'ier. 

The  Colusa  Country. 

Not  all  the  good  rice  land  is  adobe 
and  clay  hardpan  by  any  means. 
There  are  3,000  acres  owned  by  the 
Moulton  Irrigated  Lands  Company  a 
few  miles  from  Colusa  in  Colusa 
county  that  is  river  sediment  of  the 
kind  sought  for  prunes  and  alfalfa, 
which  are  used  for  rice  with  the 
greatest  success  and  applications  are 
in  for  the  rent  of  7,000  acres  more. 
The  soil  in  these  rice  fields  is  a  heavy 
loam  of  about  the  same  texture  many 
feet  down.  It  fills  up  after  the  water 
is  turned  on  until  it  is  saturated  down 
to  permanent  water  level  and  as  there 
are  no  sand  or  gravel  streaks,  it  might 
as  well  have  a  cement  bottom  as  far 
as  loss  of  water  by  seepage  is  con- 
cerned. This  shows  that  there  is  lots 
of  land  besides  adobe  that  is  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  rice. 

There  are  varieties  innumerable  of 
rice  and  the  first  few  years  they  had 
to  be  tested  to  eliminate  the  unsuit- 
able and  find  those  best  adapted  to 
conditions.  Now  three  varieties  are 
grown,  selected  for  the  length  of 
season,  since  by  having  them  mature 
at  different  times  the  same  machinery 
and  the  same  crew  can  attend  to  a 
larger  acreage  than  if  only  one  va- 
riety were  grown.  The  quickest  ma- 
turing rice  is  an  Italian  variety;  next, 
two  Japanese  varieties,  the  loko  and 
Watcribune,  the  latter  having  the 
lon,gest  season  and  being  of  the  best 
quality.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the 
variety  with  the  longest  season  is  one 
of  the  finest  quality  and  the  tnost 
productive,  the  quickest  maturing 
being  of  less  value  and  productivity. 

Planting  Time. 

Rice  is  a  plant  of  warm  countries 
and  is  best  planted  in  April.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  plant  a  big  acreage 
all  at  once,  some  gets  in  in  May  and 
matures  late,  and  also  produces  less 
than  early  sown  rice,  so  top  yield 
cannot  always  be  secured.  Including 
poor  plantings  for  time  and  other- 
wise, the  average  production  is  about 
40  to  45  sacks  per  acre.  Very  good 
normal  yields  are  60  to  70  sacks  per 
acre.  The  Moulton  Company,  trying 
for  an  ideal,  have  averaged  110  sacks 
to  the  acre  from  10  acres,  but  60 
sacks  of  100  pounds  each  is  a  pretty 
high  mark  to  figure  on  for  the  best 
fields  and  the  average  would  run 
much  below-  this. 

The  cost  of  production,  W.  K. 
Brown,  manager  of  the  Moulton  Com- 
pany, states  to  be  $35  per  acre.  The; 
rice  as  it  comes  from  the  thresher  is 
worth  about  $2.35  per  hundred.  You 
can  figure  out  the  relation  between 
cost  and  income 

Most  rice  land  is  very  level,  but 
before  planting  it  has  to  be  checked 
up.  The  water  stands  several  inches 
in  the  check  continuously  from  the 
time  it  is  six  inches  high  until  near 
the  time  of  harvesting.  On  the  Moul- 
ton ranch  the  cost  of  checking  has 
been  70  cents  per  acre  with  tractors 
and  95  cents  with  horses.  In  a  season 
five  acre  feet  of  water  are  used,  or 
enough  water  to  cover  each  acre  in 
rice  five  feet  deep.  The  cost  of  this 
water  is  just  five  dollars,  or  one  dol- 
lar per  acre  foot,  owing  to  availibility 
of  the  water  and  small  lift.  This 
water  is  taken  from  the  Sacramento 
river  close  to  the  rich  fields,  the  lift 
being  four  to  ten  feet,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  river.  To  convey  it 
over  the  land  132  miles  of  canals  are 
used  for  the  3.000  acres  of  rice  and  a 
lot  of  land  farmed  to  other  crops.  A 


30-inch  and  24-inch  centrifugal  pump 
are  used,  with  150  and  100  horse- 
power motors. 

Cultural  Methods. 

In  spring  the  land  is  prepared  for 
planting  in  the  same  way  that  it 
would  be  for  barley  and  the  rice 
sowed  as  barley  would  be,  either 
broadcasted  or  drilled  in.  On  ac- 
count of  being  waterlogged  for  all 
of  a  previous  summer,  all  weed  seeds 
are  killed  and  the  rice  comes  up  clean. 
When  about  six  inches  high  the  water 
is  turned  on  and  kept  standing  until 
the  grain  is  in  the  dough,  at  which 
time  the  water  is  taken  off  and  the 
land  given  a  chance  to  dry  out  so 
that  the  horses  can  get  on  it  with 
the  reapers.  The  straw  all  this  time 
remains  green  and  soft.  The  result 
is  that  after  threshing  the  straw  is 
fine  and  palatable  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent hay,  much  superior  to  ordi- 
nary grain  straw  and  about  as  good 
as  grain  hay. 

Rice  grows  about  24  or  30  inches 
high  and  a  good  field  is  as  level  as  a 
floor  on  top  and  when  the  field  dries 
off  the  ground  is  absolutely  clean  of 
weeds.  The  rice  itself  grows  in 
bunches,  with  clean  ground  between. 
It  is  cut  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
up.  The  stubble  is  left  green  and  if 
the  weather  is  warm  new  shoots  may 
come  up,  the  whole  thing  making  fine 
pasture  for  the  stock.  The  straw  as 
it  comes  from  the  binder  is  so  green 
and  soft  that  it  has  to  be  put  in  small 
piles  and  left  to  cure  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  it  is  fit  to  thresh.  An 
interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
can  stay  out  exposed  to  the  weather 
without  injury.  It  can  even  be 
covered  with  water  w-ithout  spoiling. 
That  is  the  result  of  being  a  water 
grown  plant.  If  the  weather  becomes 
moist  and  warm  both,  however,  the 
rice  close  to  the  ground  will  sprout 
and  spoil,  something  very  unlikely  to 
occur.  If  the  ground  is  too  wet  to 
cut  it,  at  the  proper  time  it  will 
shatter,  but  if  cut  at  the  right  time  it 
can  remain  through  all  kinds  of 
weather  before  threshing. 

The  reapers  and  binders  are  made 
especially  for  rice.  Originally  the 
machinery  was  operated  by  the  trac- 
tion of  the  wheels,  but  the  reapers 
now  are  operated  with  small  gas  en- 
gines and  the  horses  and  mules  have 
only  the  work  of  drawing  the  outfit 
al.nng.  Three  or  four  animals  are 
used. 

Manifold  Uses. 

After  threshing  the  straw  is  fine, 
soft  and  very  palatable  and  makes 
very  good  hay,  almost  as  good  as 
grain  hay  and  far  better  than  grain 
straw.  The  screenings  make  fine 
chicken  or  stock  feed.  The  stubble 
is  green  and  makes  fine  pasture  if 
weather  permits  the  stock  to  get  on 
it.  The  grain  goes  from  threshing 
machine  to  mill,  where  hulls  are  re- 
moved, being  of  small  account. 

In  the  Orient  the  whole  grain  is 
used,  but  unfortunately  the  Amer- 
ican demand  is  for  polished  rice, 
which  calls  for  the  removal  of  the 
nutritious  outer  coatings.  This  re- 
sults in  having  a  number  of  especially 
fine  milled  products,  including  tw^o 
brans,  much  superior  to  wheat  bran 
and  an  excellent  flour.  There  also 
are  some  cracked  kernels  which 
sometimes  are  used  for  poultry  or 
stock  food,  and  the  best  of  them  for 
brewing,  the  purity  of  the  starch 
making  them  useful  in  clearing  beer. 
Breweries  which  make  a  specialty  of 
clear  beers  use  large  amounts  of  this. 

Rice  is  the  main  article  of 
diet  of,  it  is  said,  half  the  human 
race,  and  California  is  getting  an  ex- 
tremely large  acre  production  of  very 
higli  (luafity  rice.  The  only  weeds 
arc  tule  and  water  grass,  which  give 


no  trouble  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  stubble  makes  fine 
pasture,  the  straw  fine  hay,  and  after 
the  finished  product  is  secured  from 
the  mills,  there  is  left  milled  products 
of  the  highest  value.  We  are  to  have 
in  California  in  a  few  years  many 
ten  thousands  of  acres  of  rice,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
crops  of  the  State. 


DECIDUOUS  PRUNING. 

To  Orchard  and  Farm:  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  citrus  pruning 
may  well  be  applied  to  any  tree  or 
trees;  deciduous  fruit,  nut  trees,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees,  although  in  de- 
tail there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
methods. 

In  starting  the  young  tree  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  main 
branches  or  leaders  placed  a  sufficient 
distance  apart  so  there  will  be  no  in- 
terference later.  This  should  be  at- 
tended to  during  the  first  season  fol- 
lowing planting.  A  tree  should  be 
started  off  in  this  manner  regardless 
of  kind  or  variety  and  it  will  develop 
more  rapidly  and  come  into  bearing 
more  quickly  and  give  far  less  trouble 
in  the  years  to  come  than  will  a  poor- 
ly shaped  tree  and  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  the  cutting  out  of  any 
large  limbs  or  branches.  In  all  parts 
of  California  where  deciduous  fruits 
are  grown  extensively  there  seems  to 
be  a  well  established  system  of  prun- 
ing and  if  followed  closely  and  faith- 
fully, all  other  conditions  being  favor- 
able, satisfactory  results  tnay  be  de- 
pended on  and  the  grower  will  rarely 
meet  with  disappointment  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  of  crops  of  mar- 
ketable products. 

As  the  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Golden  State  tend  to  produce  a 
heavier  wood  growth  than  any  other 
State  in  the  United  States,  this  fact 
calls  for  a  more  thorough  and  constant 
pruning  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  fruit,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trees  are  allowed  to  go 
for  one  or  two  years  with  no  appli- 
cation of  pruning  tools,  the  fruit  will 
show  a  falling  off  in  quality,  although 
increased  in  quantity. — A.  A.  JENK- 
INS, Porterville,  Cal. 


BULLETIN  ON  KAFIR. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Manhattan  has  issued  a  bul- 
letin on  "Kafir  in  Field  and  Feed  Lot," 
which,  though  applying  strictly  to 
kafir,  contains  much  of  interest  to 
growers  of  the  other  grain  sorghums. 
As  indicating  the  standing  of  this 
crop  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  Kansas  (luring  the  last 
15  years  kafir  has  returned  an  aver- 
age value  of  practically  twice  that  of 
corn  per  acre.  The  values  approach 
as  one  goes  toward  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  into  more  of  the 
Indian  corn  country,  but  only  in  I'le 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  rich  river  and  creek  bottom 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  State  is 
Indian  corn  more  profitable  than 
kalir,  a  fact  worth  noting  in  Cali- 
fornia, not  a  natural  corn  State.  It 
is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  crop  for  the 
silo. 

The  bulletin  states; 

"In  pasturing  kafir,  the  stockman 
must  be  careful  that  he  docs  not  in- 
cur loss  by  prussic  acid  poisoning. 
Kafir,  as  well  as  other  sorghums, 
sometimes  contains  this  acid,  and 
when  eaten  by  stock  it  is  a  cpiick  and 
deadly  poison.  This  acid  is  most  apt 
to  be  present  after  a  period  of  drouthy 
weather  or  after  the  kafir  growth  has 
been  checked  or  stunted  in  some  man- 
ner. Even  though  kafir  contains  the 
acid  when  cut,  it  seems  to  be  harm- 
less when  the  crop  is  thoroughly 
cured;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  prussic 
acid  poisoning  from  kafir  or  sorghum 
fed  as  silage." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  a  County  Farm  Adviser  Works 


-By  the  Editor- 


The  Farm  and  the  Home 


There  are  few  subjects  in  Califor- 
nia agriculture  that  are  arousing  more 
attention  than  the  plans  for  county 
farm  advisers  and  there  are  few 
things  that  open  wider  possibilities. 
A  number  of  counties  already  have 
such  advisers  and  others  are  plan- 
ning to  get  men  when  they  will  be 
available.  The  thing  that  is  worth 
while  is  to  know  just  what  a  county 
farm  adviser  docs.  There  are  Uni- 
versity of  California  circulars  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  but  to  get  a  defi- 
nite description  of  what  is  being  done 
in  some  one  instance  we  visited  San 
Joaquin  county  recently  and  spent 
several  days  with  F.  F.  Lyons,  the 
farm  adviser  of  that  county.  Each 
county  has  its  own  problems  and 
each  man  has  his  own  way  of  doing 
things,  but  the  method  of  working 
is  in  general  aspects  about  the  same 
one  countv  as  another. 

The  farm  adviser  is  not  simply  a 
man  set  down  in  a  county  to  go 
ahead  and  advise  farmers  on  scien- 
tific agriculture,  but  he  comes  to  a 
county  with  the  machinery  for  work- 
ing with  the  farmers  already  in  op- 
eration. The  farm  adviser  is  ap- 
pointed only  after  the  county  has 
shown  that  it  wants  him  and  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  organizing  to 
get  him.  A.fter  organizing  to  get 
him,  the  organization  naturally  is 
ready  for  him  to  work  with.  This 
adviser,  sometimes  called  a  county 
agent,  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  in  addition  must 
have  had  at  least  two  years  agricul- 
tural experience  outside  of  college. 

There  is  in  San  Joaquin  county  a 
Farm  Bureau,  which  was  organized 
by  farmers  before  the  adviser  was 
appointed,  and  the  adviser  works  in 
harmonv  with  this.  The  bureau  is 
composed  of  the  farmers  belonging 
to  Farm  Centers,  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  each  Center  hav- 
ing a  (firector.  The  directors  of  the 
different  centers,  wlio  manage  the 
bureau,  meet  at  stated  times  with  the 
adviser,  who  discusses  the  various 
kinds  of  work  with  tliem.  There  is 
also  an  annual  meeting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  centers,  at  which  an 
election  of  officers  is  held  and  a  live 
programme  arranged.  The  Farm 
Centers  are,  however,  the  active  parts 
of  the  system  and  a  little  description 
will  show  how  they  fit  into  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  Farm  Centers. 

In  San  Joaquin  county  there  are  13 
Farm  Centers,  located  in  the  leading 
sections  of  the  county.  -A.11  farmers 
interested  in  the  proposition  are  elig- 
ible to  membership  and  it  is  through 
them  that  practically  all  the  personal 
work  of  the  adviser  is  done.  Once  a 
month  a  meeting  is  held  at  each  of 
these  centers,  perhaps  in  a  school 
house,  perhaps  in  the  hall  of  some 
small  settlement,  or  in  some  such 
place. 

At  these  meetings  some  matters 
of  importance  is  taken  up  and  usual- 
ly some  speaker  engaged  from  the 
university  or  elsewhere.  In  places 
w-here  there  is  a  good  deal  of  alkali — 
Ikali  has  been  the  topic  once  or 
oftener — almonds  is  a  topic  in  an  al- 
mond section:  humus,  plowing,  or 
fertilization,  topics  at  other  times. 
Each  center  takes  up  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects which  are  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

There  is  a  secretary  of  each  cen- 
ter, also  a  director,  who  represents 
the  center  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  ^^'hen 
it  comes  to  personal  work  on  individ- 
ual farms  the  director  is  the  one 
through  whom  the  adviser  finds  out 
what  is  wanted  or  to  be  done.  At 
every  Farm  Center  the  adviser  spends 
one  or  two  days  a  month,  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting.  Before  his  visit  to  a 
district  any  member  of  the  center 
who  wishes  to  see  him  about  a  farm 


problem  leaves  word  with  the  di- 
rector, and  the  director  tells  the  ad- 
viser, who  then  makes  the  rounds  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  him.  Thus,  by 
having  these  organizations,  some 
definite  person  to  communicate  with, 
and  a  definite  time  of  visiting  a  com- 
nuinity,  it  is  possible  to  visit  many 
farms  and  investigate  many  farm 
problems. 

One  man,  for  example,  may  wish 
to  try  some  lime  on  his  soil  and 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  best  kind 
to  use,  where  he  can  buy  it  to  best 
advantage  and  iiow  to  go  about  the 
job,  and  the  adviser  hunts  up  this  in- 
formation for  him;  another  is  going 
to  plant  a  cover  crop  and  wishes  ad- 
vice as  to  tlie  best  kind  and  way  to 
plant;  a  third  wonders  whether  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  prune  his 
almond  trees  to  increase  their  vigor 
and  productivity;  another  wants  to 
build  a  barn  and  wonders  if  there  are 
any  new  ideas  about  design  or  loca- 
tion; others  have  sick  trees  and  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter,  or  have 
insect  troubles  or  diseases  for  which 
they  want  to  know  the  treatment. 
.\nd  thus  it  goes.  They  all  know 
that  the  adviser  will  be  around  at  a 
certain  time  each  month,  that  all 
tliey  have  to  do  is  to  leave  word  at 
the  director's  house  and  if  he  don't 
know  what  they  want  to  know,  and 
nobody  yet  is  an  authority  on  every 
subject,  he  can  find  out  for  them. 
The  work  is  such  that  when  an  ad- 
viser has  been  on  the  job  for  some 
time  and  looked  up  everything  put  up 
to  him,  he  has  a  lot  of  information 
that  is  worth  a  great  deal.  A  man 
whose  special  work  it  js  to  investi- 
gate all  sorts  of  agricultural  subjects 
and  who  is  continually  visiting  farms 
to  discuss  and  help  work  out  good 
farm  methods  can  naturally  do  lots 
of  good. 

Farm  Demonstrations. 

The  work  described  is  only  a  small 
part  of  what  an  adviser  is  to^o,  and 
the  part  of  least  importance.  The 
really  big  thing  is  the  farm  demon- 
strations. Mr.  Lyons  has  only  been 
in  the  position  four  months,  coming 
too  late  in  the  season  to  organize 
any  demonstrations,  but  a  large  num- 
ber will  be  undertaken,  beginning 
this  winter  and  next  spring.  The 
real  aim  of  the  adviser  is  to  bring 
actual  scientific  discoveries  to  the 
farm  and  the  demonstration  is  the 
way  to  do  this. 

For  example,  this  spring  a  certain 
member  of  the  .Acampo  Center,  on 
his  own  initiative  and  before  the  cen- 
ter was  thought  of,  applied  some  lime 
to  his  Tokay  vineyard,  plowed  deeper 
than  usual  and  much  later,  getting 
by  this  means  a  heavy  weed  growth 
into  the  soil.  There  were  excellent 
results  and,  although  it  was  not  a 
Farm  Center  demonstration,  it  was 
just  the  kind  of  a  thing  that  is 
wanted.  Now  others  have  ordered 
some  lime  and  they  will  try  it,  hand- 
ling part  of  the  land  in  the  old  way. 
Then  they  will  have  each  other's  re- 
sults to  compare  with,  and  wifl  know 
that  everything  was  done  according 
to  actual  farm  practice,  which  will 
have  far  more  effect  with  them  than 
results  secured  on  an  experiment 
conducted  by  a  university  professor. 
Then  the  thing  will  be  in  plain  sight, 
and  once  doing  is  worth  a  hundred 
times  seeing,  just  as  once  seeing  is 
worth  a  hundred  times  telling.  In 
Humboldt  and  other  counties,  where 
experiments  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time,  it  is  customary  to  have 
signs  up  stating  that  "Farm  demon- 
strations are  being  conducted  here," 
so  that  the  effects  of  the  demonstra- 
tion can  be  seen  by  everybody. 

Then  there  are  lots  of  other  experi- 
ments, like  subsoiling  one  part  of  an 
orchard  or  grain  field  and  plowing 
ill  the  old  way  elsewhere,  or  perhaps 


When  all  is  said  and  done  one  of 
the  greatest  reasons  for  the  farm  is 
the  benefits  to  hoife  and  family,  as 
was  so  well  outlined  by  Dean  Hunt 
of  the  California  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  our  October  issue.  The 
thought  finds  response  among  our 
readers,  and  in  one  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived the  subject  is  developed  still 
further: 

"A  man  employed  in  big  city  busi- 
ness has  no  security  for  the  future  if 
he  attempts  to  rear  a  family.  There 
is  no  room  for  his  children  in  the 
economy  of  things  in  big  business, 
and  this  is  the  real  important  thing  to 
be  considered.-  While  a  man  who 
owns  a  strip  of  the  earth's  surface 
can  rear  a  large  family,  and  in  place 
of  the  children  being  an  expense  they 
can  do  tlie  work  on  the  farm  and  thus 
make  it  a  self-supporting  industry. 
They  can  compete  with  the  unskilled 
immigrant  from  Europe,  the  slant- 
eyed  coolie  fr«m  Asia  or  the  devil 
himself. 

"When  all  is  said  and  done  there  is 
no  real  object  in  a  man  accumulating 
wealth,  or  taking  an  interest  in  his 
country's  future  unless  he  expects  to 
have  children  of  his  own  to  continue 
his  efforts  in  the  future.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  man's  ambition  and 
it  will  be  the  ending.  Any  race  who 
fofgets  this  will  speedily  perish.  I 
was  forcefully  impressed  with  this 
thought  when  I  stood  at  Stanford's 
tomb — a   great    expensive    pile  tTiat 


holds  the  end  of  all  his  race  and  kin. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if 
he  had  lost  all  of  his  vast  wealth 
(and  he  probably  thought  so  him- 
self) if  he  could  only  have  left  be- 
hind some  children  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  to  dance  around  on  the 
green  outside  of  that  sunless  tomb. 
A  little  light,  and  air,  and  sunshine 
and  life  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world.  Of  course  he 
may  have  been  content  to  leave  this 
duty  of  procreation  to  others;  but 
suppose  a  majority  of  the  others — the 
original  stock  of  this  country — do  the 
same  (which  seems  to  be  the  case), 
who  will  be  educated  in  his  institu- 
tion? The  descendants  of  the  slant- 
eyed  Asiatic  coolie  who  now  so  in- 
dustriously works  the  farm. 

"This  brings  us  back  to  the  begin- 
nin"-.  The  farmer  can  make  very  lit- 
tle money  by  working  the  soil,  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  build  great  rail-, 
road  systems,  exploit  big  business  and 
endow  huge  institutions  of  learning; 
but  he  can  rear  a  family  with  great- 
er security  that  his  children  will  be 
able  to  endure  and  reproduce  their 
kind  in  the  future  than  any  other 
class  of  inhabitants  on  earth.  The 
soil  has  a  living  stored  up  for  the 
young  human  the  same  as  the  hive 
for  the  larvae  bee.  .And  if  our  race 
of  mankind  continues  to  own  the  land 
in  this  country  the  United  States  will 
have  a  permanent  and  glorious 
future."— G.  D.  CUMMIN'GS,  Los 
Altos. 


only  plowing  deeper,  or  having  sev- 
eral members  of  a  center — the  more 
the  merrier — eacli  take  half  a  dozen 
almond  trees  and  prune  them  heavily, 
say  like  an  apricot,  or  having  sev- 
eral of  them  try  some  fertilization, 
or  feed  their  hogs  differently,  or  do 
this,  that  or  the  other  thing  concern- 
ing which  they  are  not  certain,  to 
see  which  way  is  best.  The  fact  that 
several  persons  undertake  an  experi- 
ment always  makes  it  more  interest- 
ing, and  the  results  more  certain 
They  can  talk  over  their  work  and 
follow  the  farm  practice  that  they 
find  best. 

Everybody  can  think  of  a  number 
of  ways  of  doing  of  which  he  is  not 
certain  that  he  has  the  best  way  and 
there  is  room  for  a  good  demonstra- 
tion in  each  case.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  do  this  for  experiment, 
but  for  demonstration.  The  farm 
adviser  by  his  study  and  bv  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  modern  agricul- 
ture is  supposed  to  see  that  unneces- 
sary things  are  not  tried,  and  to  have 
the  demonstrations  those  which  will 
bring  good  results. 

A  Farm  Exchange. 

One  thing  started  by  Mr.  Lyons 
is  a  Farmers'  Exchange,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
stock,  tools,  or  some  such  things. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  pigs,  a 
bigger  demand  than  there  is  a  sup- 
ply, and  farmers  may  write  in  saying 
that  they  want  to  buy  some  pigs,  or 
perhaps  a  pure  bred  boar,  or  a  sow, 
or  whatever  it  is,  and  someone  else 
perhaps  has  some  that  he  can  sell, 
so  when  his  application  comes  in, 
word  is  sent  to  him  of  people  who 
wish  to  buy.  The  same  in  farm 
horses,  dairy  cattle  and  other  stock. 
A  number  of  dairymen,  for  instance, 
had  good  dairy  bulls  which  they  could 
not  use.  owing  to  their  heifers  grow- 
ing up  and  yet  thought  they  were  too 
good  to  sell  to  the  butcher.  Buyers 
have  been  found  through  the  ex- 
change, thus  keeping  fine  sires  in 
service.  Other  farmers  have  plows 
or  cultivators  to  sell,  or  tools  of 
various  kinds,  or  perhaps  some  seed, 
Whenever  a  card  comes  in  wanting" 
a  sale,  the  list  is  looked  over  oS 
those  who  want  to  buy,  so  that  the 
two  are  brought  together  at  once. 


This  was  started  only  recently,  but 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  new 
influences  started  to  aid  modern  agri- 
culture is  the  Boys  and  Girls'  Agri- 
cultural Clubs,  run  in  connection 
with  schools  throughout  the  country. 
These  clubs  are  formed  mainly 
through  the  university,  but  in  coun- 
ties with  farm  advisers  the  adviser 
can  be  a  great  help  in  their  proper 
management.  One  such  club  was 
formed  in  San  Joaquin  county,  at 
Lodi,_  the  boys  having  great  success 
growing  tomatoes. 

In  all  such  public  movements  re- 
lating to  agriculture,  the  adviser 
lends  his  aid,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
tailed work  with  the  centers,  by 
meetings,  personal  visits  and  demon- 
strations. It  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
things  are  done  which  should  be 
done,  though  now  left  undone  be- 
cause people  overlook  them,  or  be- 
cause what  is  everybody's  duty  is  no- 
body's duty.  In  those  conditions  it 
is  his  duty  to  see  that  what  ought 
to  be  done  is  done,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Farm  Centers  that 
rnake  it  up,  provide  the  machinery  to 
aid  in  public  and  private  agricultural 
improvement. 

Some  hints  of  what  is  being  done 
in  the  county  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered in  other  columns  if  one  looks 
close.  We  couldn't  tell  all  of  it  in 
this  short  space. 


The  report  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner F.  W.  Waite  of  Imperial 
county  shows  that  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  Imperial  valley  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1914, 
6,859  apricot  trees,  1.284  orange  trees, 
8.892  olive  trees,  2.536  peach  trees, 
2,86»  pear  trees,  5.156  grapefruit,  179,- 
457  ornamentals.  3,485  grapevines  and 
minor  quantities  of  a  number  of 
ether  fruit  trees.  Commissioner  Waite 
is  pursuing  active  work  against  weeds 
and  has  very  good  prospects  of  free- 
ing the  county  of  Johnson  grass. 
Some  of  the  best  work  against  this 
is  being  done  with  a  preparation 
called  Dinaminc.  Wild  morning 
glory  is  also  being  kept  down  and 
there  are  good  prospects  that  it  will 
be  prevented  from  becoming  serious. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California  Fruit  and  the  Canal 


[Temporary  conditions  have  rather 
blinded  Californians  to  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  which  they 
have  been  looking  forward  for  ten 
years,  and  naturally  also  the  tying  up 
of  the  world's  merchant  marine  has 
nullified  the  effect  of  the  canal  and 
will  until  things  settle  down  again. 
Then  the  benefits  of  the  canal  will 
really  begin  to  be  great  and  they  will 
be  felt.  Upon  nothing  will  they  have 
more  influence  than  upon  the  fruit 
interests  of  California,  canned  and 
dried,  and  also  upon  our  apples  and 
citrus  fruits  shipped  fresh. 

In  order  that  the  fruit  men  of  Cali- 
fornia might  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  opening  of  the  canal,  we 
asked  Charles  H.  Bentley  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  .Association  to 
tell  of  the  expected  influence  of  the 
canal  upon  California  canned  fruits 
and  have  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter. — Editor.] 

More  Ocean  Shipments. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
anil  the  immediate  lowering  of  the 
freight  rate  on  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  points  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  as  well  as  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  have  naturally  stimulated  the 
movement  of  these  articles  over  water 
routes.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  for  some  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  vari- 
ous steamship  lines  connecting  with 
the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  as  well  as 
with  the  Panama  Railway  across  the 
isthmus,  have  given  good  service  and 
favorable  rates  of  freight  to  such  an 
extent  that  so  far  as  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board business  is  concerned  nearly 
all  of  it  has  gone  by  sea  rather  than 
by  rail,  owing  to  the  lower  rates 
named.  [Even  so,  canal  rates  are 
much  lower  and  permit  much  less 
handling  of  goods.— Editor.]  The 
railroads  continued  to  enjoy  the  busi- 
ness to  points  in  eastern  territory, 
but  west  of  the  seaboard,  as  the 
steamer  rate  of  freight  with  the  lo-  • 
cals  added,  offered  no  particular  in-  ; 
ducement  to  jobbers  in  points  lil<e 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cleveland,  Har- 
risurg,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  etc. 

With  the  opening  of  the  canal  and 
the  still  further  reduction  in  freight, 
we  find  a  considerable  stimulus  is 
given  to  the  business,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  jobbers  in  the  interior, 
and  even  in  points  farther  west  than 
those  cities  above  named,  are  now 
wanting  shipments  via  the  canal,  and 
a  more  recent  development  has  been 
the  publication  of  a  rate  to  New  Or- 
leans which  has  not  enjoyed  any  rate 
on  our  lines  for  shipment  by  sea  for 
some  time. 

Local  Rates  Added. 

It  should  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  water  transportation,  local 
freights  from  the  interior  of  Califor- 
nia on  most  of  the  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  paid,  so  that  when 
these  rates  are  added  to  the  sea  rate 
and  the  marine  insurance  and  the  lo- 
cals back  from  the  seaboard  to  in- 
terior towns,  there  is  not  so  much  m- 
duccmcnt  to  the  buyers  of  goods  as 
there  is  and  has  been  to  buyers  on 
the  seaboard.  Nevertheless  the  m- 
crease  is  notable,  and  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  further  developments 
along  the  same  lines  as  transporta- 
tion opportunities  increase  to  these 
ports  on  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

More  British  Trade. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  shipments  to 
Great  Britain,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  this  season  just  how  far-reach- 
ing that  effect  will  be  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war.  When  the  Califor- 
nian  canned  fruits  were  sold  this 
spring  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  canal 


would  be  open,  and  the  freight  rates 
were  not  made  so  low  as  will  prob- 
ably be  made  in  later  years.  The 
saving  of  time  will  be  an  important 
consideration,  as  importers  will  be 
able  to  get  monthly  shipments 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  an- 
ticipating their  requirements  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the 
past. 

Tariffs  Need  Change. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  has  a  comparatively  low  tar- 
iff on  our  lines,  the  shipments  are 
relatively  heavy.  The  sales  during 
the  current  season  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 1,200,000  cases  of  Cali- 
fornian  canned  fruits.  The  export 
movement  of  Californian  canned 
fruits,  however,  is  almost  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  as  it  is  practically  the 
only  great  commercial  country  that 
does  not  have  a  hostile,  if  not  pro- 
hibitive, tariff  against  our  lines.  This 
applies  to  all  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  as  well  as  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  while  many 
of  these  tariffs  were  adopted  in  re- 
taliation for  tariffs  set  against  their 
goods  in  this  country,  the  recent  re- 
duction of  our  own  tariffs  here  has 
not  thus  far  resulted  in  any  corre- 
sponding reduction  on  American 
goods,  at  least  so  far  as  canned  foods 
are  concerned.  Some  foreign  coun- 
tries,  like  France  and  Canada,  exact 
a  heavier  tariff  on  our  canned  foods 
than  they  do  on  canned  foods  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  presum- 
ably in  retaliation  for  some  tariff  leg- 
islation in  this  country.  It  is  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  the  present  tariff 
does  not  provide  a  maximum  and 
minimum  scale  so  as  to  give  our  De- 
partment of  State  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  for  reductions  in  tariffs  of 
foreign  countries. 

[Whether  a  person  believes  in  a 
high  tariff  or  a  low  tariff,  and  the 
public  sentiment  is  probably  more  in 
favor  of  a  rather  low  tariff  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  any  thinking  person's 
mind  that  a  change  in  our  tariff  laws 
by  which  we  could  prevent  such  in- 
jurious discrimination  against  our 
goods  would  help  things  along  im- 
mensely. 

In  our  next  issue  we  expect  to 
have  an  article  by  some  authority  on 
the  subject  "On  the  Canal  and  the 
Dried  Fruit  Business,"  a  more  im- 
portant subject  than  the  tone  dis- 
cussed in  the  above  letter. — Editor.] 


TIME  FOR  PRUNING  VINES. 

The  viticultural  department  of  the 
University  of  California  has  secured 
interesting  results  on  the  effects  of 
time  on  the  pruning  of  vines  as  it 
relates  to  frost  injury  in  spring  and 
the  consequent  size  of  crops.  It  has 
been  found  that  pruning  at  different 
times  affects  the  time  of  starting 
growth  in  the  spring,  the  late  start- 
ing growtii  naturally  being  most 
likely  to  avoid  frost  injury. 

The  earliest  vines  start  in  spring 
were  those  that  were  pruned  when 
most  dormant.  Pruning  before  the 
leaves  fall  in  autumn  delayed  the 
starting  of  buds  only  slightly.  Late 
pruning,  after  the  terminal  buds  had 
started  in  spring  delayed  the  starting 
of  the  buds  near  the  base  of  the 
canes.  Pruning  as  late  as  March  13 
saved  the  crop  from  a  frost  occur- 
ring on  April  21.  Whitewashing  the 
vines  after  pruning  delayed  the  start- 
ing slightly. 

Pruning  as  related  to  blossoming 
showed  two  things.  Late  pruning, 
after  starting  of  buds,  delayed  blos- 
soming. When  early  pruning  re- 
sulted in  frost  injury,  the  late  pruned 
vines  blossomed  first. 

As  affecting  the  crop,  frost  injury 
in  spring  diminished  the  crop  of 
early  pruned  vines.      The  average 
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crop  of  early  pruned  vines  at  Davis 
was  13.44  lbs.,  of  late  pruned  vines, 
18.64  lbs.  Pruning  after  the  termi- 
nal buds  had  started  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  crop  irrespective  of  frost 
injury,  the  crop  on  vines  pruned 
March  14,  averaging  17.73  lbs.  per 
vine,  and  of  vines  pruned  April  14, 
22.55  lbs.,  but  pruning  after  the 
shoots  had  grown  several  inches 
made  a  big  decrease  in  yield.  Late 
pruning  also  delayed  the  time  of 
ripening,  late  pruned  vines  giving 
grapes  with  much  less  sugar  at  time 
of  harvesting,  though  the  grapes  with 
less  sugar  would  have  ripened  up 
more  if  left  on  the  vines.  Late  pruned 
vines  also  gave  grapes  of  inferior 
quality,  by  late  pruning  in  this  case 
being  meant  pruning  delayed  too 
long.  Apparently  as  late  pruning  as 
can  be  done  without  reducing  the 
yield,  that  is,  when  terminal  buds  are 
just  about  to  start,  is  good  for  the 
yield  and  good  as  a  method  of  run- 
ning less  risk  of  frost  injury. 


It's  not  the  lack  of  hands,  it's  the 
lack  of  brains  that  keeps  this  old 
earth  grumbling  along  in  the  ruts  o£ 
poverty  and  tradition. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  better 
farming  practices,  although  they  may 
prove  rather  costly  if  long  delayed. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


An  Even-Bearing  Almond  Orchard 


Things  Settlers  Should  Know 


Nobody  ever  has  any  question 
about  the  imoIUs  in  almond  growing 
when  ahnonds  will  bear  good  crops 
and  produce  fairly  uniformly  from 
year  to  year.  The  rub  has  come,  as 
explained  in  the  October  issue,  in 
getting  them  to  bear  well.    The  main 


of  the  smudging  were  $280  per  acre. 
Other  years  very  little  smudging  was 
necessary  and  three  years  the  pots 
(lid  not  have  to  be  lighted  at  all.  The 
longest  time  it  wa.s  necessary  to  put 
the  pots  burning  was  from  10  to  sun- 
rise.   The  pots  arc  lighted  when  the 
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problem  in  doing  that  is  to  keep 
them  growing  well  so  that  they  max 
have  the  strength  to  produce,  and 
then  preventing  frost  injury  when 
they  do  try  to  set  a  crop. 

That  can  usually  be  done.  H.  Los- 
see,  on  a  10  1-4-acre  orchard  north  of 
Chico,  has  had  six  crops  from  his 
ten-year-old  trees.  The  yield  in  nuts 
is  not  available,  but  here  are  the  cash 
returns,  the  nuts  being  sold  to  the 
packers  on  the  same  basis  as  the  nuts 
of  any  almond-grovvcr  not  a  member 
of  some  almond  association:  First 
year  (four-year-old  trees),  $1,800;  sec- 
ond year,  $2,500;  third  year.  $2,750; 
fourth  year.  $2,000;  fifth  year.  $2,84o, 
and  the  sixth  year,  1914,  $3,200.  The 
crop  has  averaged  a  little  less  than  a 
ton  to  the  acre.  The  yield  has  never 
been  as  great  as  it  might  have  been, 
except  for  the  first  crop,  for  perfect 
yields  are  seldom  permitted  by  the 
weather,  no  matter  how  much  atten- 
tion is  given  the  land  and  trees. 
Soil  and  Care. 

The  first  thiii.tr  in  production  is  the 
soil,  as  very  successful  orchards  arc 
almost  never  found  on  poor  land.  The 
soil  here  is  made  from  a  branch  of 
Chico  creek  and  is  a  light,  rich  loam 
that  looks  as  if  it  would  be  hard  to 
heat,  and  it  is  kept  in  fine  tilth.  No 
irrigation  is  practiced. 

The  trees  are  Non  Pariels  and 
Drakes  in  alternate  rows  for  polli- 
nation and  financially  it  is  an  even 
break  between  them  for  the  slightly 
smaller  yield  of  the  Non  Pariels  is 
made  up  by  the  higher  price.  This 
year  there  were  a  little  more  than 
four  tons  of  Non  Pariels  and  a  little 
over  six  tons  of  Drakes.  The  prices 
were  n'A  cents  and  13 cents.  Some 
new  orchard  is  planted  partly  to 
Peerless  on  account  of  experience  on 
the  farm  adjoining  of  N.  C.  Jcssee. 
as  the  Peerless  has  produced  more 
than  the  Drakes  bv  a  fair  margin  and 
the  nuts  have  sold  for  the  same  price 
Smudging. 

Unless  something  was  done  to  pre- 
vent frost  injury  only  half  the  suc- 
cess w'ould  have  been  obtained,  for  in 
the  six  years  there  were  three  crop 
failures  where  no  orchard  heating 
was  practiced.  Last  year  it  was 
necessary  to  light  the  oil  pots  four- 
teen times  and  the  cost  was  $35  per 
acre.    The  gross  returns  as  a  result 


thermometer  reaches  32  degrees  and 
the  pots  arc  covered  and  the  flame 
extinguished  when  the  natural  tem- 
perature rises  to  this  figure. 

Even  with  this  smudging  it  is  near- 
ly always  impossible  to  assure  a  full 
crop.  The  yield,  for  example,  often 
has  been  decreased  when  there  was 
no  frost  injury  on  account  of  rain 
washing  out  the  pollen  from  the  blos- 
soms. Last  year  with  the  spell  of  14 
frosty  nights  near  blossoming  time, 
it  was  too  cold  for  the  bees  to  work 
much  and  less  fruit  set  as  a  result 
than  would  have  if  the  weather  had 
been  good.  Still,  the  old  saying  that 
the  Lord  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves applies  more  or  less  here,  for 
good  care  and  frost  prevention  has 
given  the  results  named.  And  it  is  a 
very  safe  principle  to  go  on  that  it  is 
the  strong  trees  that  hold  their  blos- 
soms well  and  set  fruit  well.  A  tree 
with  too  much  w^ood  for  its  roots,  or 
with  so  little  vigor  that  it  can  make 
only  a  small  wood  growth,  will  lose 
its  fruit  on  the  slightest  excuse — 
frost,  hot  wcathcr|at  the  wrong  time, 
cool  weather  that  is  hard  on  polli- 
nation, etc.  On  strong  trees  strong 
buds  form,  the  tree  has  strength  to 
make  the  nuts  and  then  by  smudging 
the  frost  is  kept  away  and  whatever 
trouble  comes  up  aside  from  frost 
the  tree.  being  strong,  has  the 
strength  to  meet  and  overcome  it  as 
much  as  it  can  be  overcome. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Yolo  county 
has  issued  a  bulletin  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  county  farm  adviser. 
This  will  be  published  monthly.  The 
bulletin  tells  of  the  different  meet- 
ings held  or  to  be  held  by  the  Bureau 
and  Farm  Centers  and  speaks  of  cul- 
tural topics  of  the  season,  including, 
in  the  last  issue,  spraying  for  peach 
blight  or  shot  hole  fungus,  plowing 
methods,  and  the  evils  of  burning 
straw.  The  Bureau  has  opened  an  ex- 
change through  which  farmers  can 
buy  or  sell  to  one  another  stock,  tools, 
or  farm  produce. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Frank  F.  Lyons.  Farm  .Ad- 
viser, has  also  issued  a  monthly  bul- 
letin following  the  same  lines  as  that 
of  Yolo  county.  The  main  topic  dis- 
cussed in  the  bulletin  is  humus.  Quite 
a  list  of  materials  listed  in  the  Farm 
Exchange  is  given. 


"Some  Things  the  Prospective  Set- 
tler Should  Know"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  circular,  No,  121,  a  bO-pagc  book- 
let just  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  author  being 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  director  of 
the  station,  and  others  of  the  staff. 
Dr.  Hunt,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
and  ability,  came  to  California  two 
years  ago  and  seeing  things  with  the 
eyes  of  a  newcomer,  appreciated  far 
better  the  things  a  new  settler  would 
wish  to  know  than  would  an  old  Cali- 
fornian  and  he  has  put  a  wealth  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  circular. 

Proofs  of  the  bulletin  were  sent  out 
for  suggestions  and  corrections,  and 
as  it  stands  it  can  be  considered  au- 
thoritative on  the  subject  it  covers. 
The  bulletin  also  contains  articles  by 
authorities  on  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture,  suggesting  matters  the 
prospective  planter  should  consider  in 
undertaking  the  production  of  various 
products,  .\mong  the  different  prod- 
ucts mentioned  in  this  way  are  the 
almond,  alfalfa,  barley,  beans,  beets, 
citrus  fruits,  cotton,  figs,  grapes, 
onions,  olives,  pears,  potatoes,  prunes, 
semi-tropical  fruits,  walnuts.  The  cir- 
cular thus  covers  ground  that  should 
make  it  very  valuable  to  every  farmet 
no  matter  how  long  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  California  agriculture. 

The  bulletin  discusses  many  funda- 
mental matters,  among  them  soil 
characteristics,  possible  yields  and 
average  yields,  investment  needed  for 
satisfactory  income,  size  of  fanii,  in- 

PEACH  ROOTS  FOR  STOCKS. 

Every  fruit  grower  realizes  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  roots 
best  adapted  lor  the  different  stone 
fruits,  according  to  the  soil  and  loca- 
tion, and  to  the  kind  of  fruit  grown 
also.  .As  a  general  thing  the  myro- 
bolan  is  for  the  heavier,  poorer  drained 
soils  and  is  the  only  root  for  the 
stone  fruits  which  will  stand  long  con- 
tinued flooding.  The  peach  root  is 
desirable  for  deep,  well  drained  loamy, 
or  rather  heavy  soils,  and  for  the 
lighter,  and  especially  drier  soils  the 
almond  is  best  adapted.  For  the  apri- 
cot, apricot  roots  are  used  on  the 
heavier  soils  as  a  rule  and  the  peach 
on  the  lighter.  Sometimes  a  mistake 
is  made  by  ignoring  some  of  these 
facts  and  one  fruit  grower  recently 
wrote  to  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture  telling  of  his  loss  by  hav- 
ing peach  root  instead  of  myrobolan 
on  land  that  was  submerged.  He 
states: 

"I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  would  caution  people  about  plant- 
ing prunes  on  peach  root  or  peaches 
on  peach  root,  where  they  may  be 
covered  by  seepage  water  for  any 
time. 

"1  have  an  orchard  of  23  acres  of 
French  prunes  on  peach  root  six  years 
old  and  until  now  was  as  thrifty  as 
any  orchard  you  have  ever  seen,  but 
this  orchard  the  past  season  was  cov- 
ered by  seepage  water,  or_  rather  the 
water  seeped  out  of  the  river,  and  it 
was  from  the  middle  of  December  un- 
til the  20th  of  May  before  I  could  get 
a  team  in  this  orchard  to  do  any  cul- 
tivating, as  the  ground  was  too  wet, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  lost  practically 
all  of  my  trees  and,  in  fact,  every  one 
that  has  even  a  small  family  orchard 
has  lost  all  the  apricot,  peach  and  al- 
mond trees,  all  of  which  were  on 
peach  roots." 

Professor  C.  B.  Lipman  is  the 
author  of  a  new  circular  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  the  manage- 
ment of  strawberry  soils  in  the  Pa- 
jaro  valley  and  its  problems.  Profes- 
sor Lipman  tells  of  some  soil  troubles 
and  makes  several  important  sugges- 
tions regarding  agricultural  methods 
which  should  be  valuable  for  straw- 
berry growers  elsewhere. 


fluence  of  price,  estimating  value  of 
land,  sale  of  land,  hardpan,  drainage, 
good  and  bad  lands,  purchase  of 
land,  how  to  locate,  climate  as  affect- 
ing crop  production,  farm  labor,  get- 
ting started,  the  renter  and  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  warnings 
given  in  the  bulletin:  Do  not  ligure 
too  high  on  prospective  yield.  Do  not 
figure  too  low  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  you  will  need.  Do  not  expect  to 
make  a  satisfactory  living  at  dairying 
on  20  acres.  In  selecting  land  be  sun 
the  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained; 
hardpan  and^lkali  go  along  with  lack 
of  proper  drainage.  Consult  the  Uni- 
versity and  United  States  soil  sur- 
veys when  available.  Remember  that 
the  sale  of  land  for  purposes  for 
which  it  is  not  adapted  has  causc<' 
great  losses  and  great  misery,  so  bt 
sure  the  land  is  suited  to  the  crop  to 
be  grown.  Watch  out  that  the  land 
title  is  secure.  And  in  buying  land 
remember  that  no  law  can  furnish 
men  with  judgment. 

The  circular  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


"CORONA  DRY" 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

ECOJi'OMT  "COnONA  dry"  Arse- 
nate of  L.«ad — A  dry 
powdered  lead  arsenate.  Is  much 
more  economical  and  efficient  than 
the  water  or  paste  material. 
"CORONA  DRY"  Arsenate  of  Lead 
has  been  so  universally  successful, 
pspeclally  In  fighting  all  leaf-eating 
insects,  that  It  Is  now  the  recog- 
nized standard. 

BOOKLRT      on      «CORONA  DRY" 

Arsenate  of  Lead  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

NOTE  advised    that  the 

European  war  la  forcing  the 
price  upward.  An  immediate  pur- 
chase of  your  needs  appears  advis- 
able. 

DEMING  PUMPS. 

lu/)  For     service,  satis- 

v/tDi<  faction,  efficiency 

MtrKl!.  and     durability  the 

TROUBLES      D  e  m  1  n  g  Spraying 
apparatus  can  not  be 
equaled.    A  Demlng  does  away  with 
your  spraying  troubles. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  request. 

SPRA-SULPHUR. 

A  new  form  of  Sulphur — 
stviwcs  too  lbs.  equals  a  600-lb. 
SATit^u   barrel    of    lime  sulphur. 

Less  cost,  less  freight  and 
better  In  every  respect. 
WillXl<:  us  for  full  particulars. 
For  better  service   please  address 
all  communications  to  Dept.  O. 


Seed  &  Punt  Cft 
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HAVE  YOU  A  HOME? 

ll<>\v  iiinny  who  rt*atl  iIiIn  lin\r 
oftrn  nlnhrd  for  >  home  ttiry  <'<nilJ 
rnll  thrlr  o^^n. 

Thi>    hlfili    ,ost    of  building 
iloiilu  U».ss      ili'forrpd      many      '  " 
building    the    kind    of    house       •  ^ 
would  like. 

Our  modern  method  of  biiildlnK 
linnKnIowa  Is  nithin  the  rrnrb  of 
everyone. 

WHY  PAY  RENT? 

If   you   want   a   city,   country  or 
ranch"  home,  gariige  or  building  of 
any  kind,   write  for  our   free  <  it*- 
logue  of  K.  P.  C  Portable  Builili 
KENYON    PACIFIC  CO.. 
.No.  3  Franklin   St.,   S.  F. 


ORCHARD 

The  Problem  of  Getting  Started 


I  iiin  going;  to  |>urclia,se  ten  acres  of 
liinil,  making  a  sninll  eaxh  payment,  if 
pohKilile,  this  fall.  I  am  inteuilini;  to 
plant  a  eunimercial  oreiiaril  iinil  for 
i'\'ery  iletail  of  file  piirelifitse,  land  and 
trerN,  I  am  suiiin;  into  debt.  Am  on  the 
slia4l>'  Hide  of  life,  have  ordinary  iii- 
tflliuenee,  no  liabitM  formed  that  can- 
not lie  laid  aside  to  assure  success  and 
(lirouKli  life,  until  late,  iiave  lieen 
culled  a  successful  man.  And  now  I 
nonld  like  your  suKierestions  as  to  the 
)ieHt  orchard  to  plant.  I  should  also 
I  like  siiKKCstions  on  the  best  crop  to 
I  plant  betHeen  the  tree  runs  to  as- 
sure a  profit  that  would  pay  the  de- 
ferred payments  as  the  yaccure,  hav- 
Ins  in  view  u  staple  crop  that  would 
ttlve  fair  returns  from  the  least  labor. 
I  should  appreciate  snggrestions  from 
successful  srowsr, — A.  H.  M.,  San  Fran- 
isco,  Cul. 

Our  first  suggestion  to  you  would 
I  be  to  get  the  circular  just  issued  by 
I  I  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley on  "Some  Things  the  Prospective 
^ettlcr  Ought  to  I<now,"  and  after 
oing  over  it  carefully  you  can  have 
clearer  view  of  the  problems  before 
■)U  and  the  method  of  attack.  As 
he  proposition  is  stated  in  your  let- 
I  r.  we  would  say  that  it  can't  be 
)ne,  or  if  it  is  done,  there  must  be 
ume  very  exceptional  things  about 
he  conduct  of  the  programme. 
Without  capital  and  without  farm 
xperience    under    California  condi- 
lons  we  would  say  that  your  best 
■il)c  would  be  to  go  and  work  as  a 
;,irm  laborer  for  a  while.    You  can  i 
then  get  better  in  touch  with  the  right 
land  to  go  after,  the  right  crops  to 
ilant,  and  so  on,  than  you  possibly 
mid  by  trying  to  start  directly  from 
lie  city,  for  it  is  an  awfully  big  job 
ju  have  ahead  of  you. 
Then,  if  you  are  out  in  the  country 
nd  see  where  you   stand,  the  best 
icthod  of  getting  started  as  we  see 
.  without  reserve  capital  to  take  one 
\  cr  the  rough  places,  would  be  to 
nt  a  place  on  a  share  basis,  or  if 
)ur  capital  is  sufficient,  on  a  cash 
ntal  basis,  and  if  you  have  the  qual- 
cations  for  farm  success,  you  cer- 
linly  can  get  some  place  on  a  lease 
ith.the  option  of  buying  on  good 
rms.    That    would    be    far  more 
orkable  a  plan  than  to  try  to  buy  a 
mall  place  on  a  shoestring  and  de- 
clop  it  and  pay  for  it   out  of  its 
arnings,  without  having  a  number  of 
ears  of  grace  before  other  payments 
become  due.     We  believe  there  are 
■  lots  of  non-resident  land  owners  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  man  work 
!ul  develop  their  place,  paying  him 
ith  a  few  acres  and  perhaps  a  small 
'im  per  month  to  keep  him  going. 
I'lie  main  difficulty  they  have  is  to  get 
man  who  will  take  hold  and  who 
an  be  depended  upon.    If  you  would 
'c  capable  of  developing  and  paying 
ir  ten  acres  for  yourself  you  should 
le  capable  of  making  good  on  a  prop- 
isition  like  that,  and  we  believe  it 
ould  be  more  feasible  to  take  up  the 
latter. 

Unless  you  have  friends  who  would 
back  you  in  buying  a  place  we  do  not 
see  how  you  could  go  into  debt  to 
the  extent  you  expect,  for  getting 
credit  unless  there  is  good  value  be- 
hind it  is  hard,  and  harder  now  than 
ever.  There  are  also  two  fundamental 
difficulties  about  starting  a  place 
without  capital.  One  is.  that  it  takes 
a  long,  long  time  before  a  new  place 
can  bring  in  any  income.  It  is  one 
tiling  to  keep  going  on  a  producing 
ranch  and  quite  another  to  bring  land 
up  to  a  producing  condition.  De- 
veloped property  is  always  worth  far 
more  than  undeveloped.  While  you 
were  getting  the  land  ready  to  earn 
something  your  living  expenses,  inter- 
est on  borrowed  money,  deferred 
payments,  etc..  would  swamp  you. 
That  is  one  reason  why  it  would  be 
better  to  start  on  a  rental  basis  or  in 
some  such  way. 

The  second  fundamental  difficulty 
is  that,  not  only  is  the  income  slow 
in  developing,  but  there  arc  expenses 
galore  required  for  development.  On 


a  ten-acre  place  to  make  it  produce 
well,  you  would  have  to  develop  irri- 
gation supplies,  level  the  land,  build 
the  ditches,  purchase  tools,  etc.,  etc., 
to  an  amount  few  people  without  the 
experience  ever  count  on. 

There  is  just  one  way  you  could 
get  along  on  a  small,  undeveloped 
place  and  that  is  by  working  around 
at  rfther  fartns  to  get  enough  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling,  fixing  up  your  place 
in  your  spare  time  and  getting  equip- 
ment as  you  can. 

Ten-Acre  Farms. 

The  ten-acre  farm  is  a  hard  propo- 
sition, unless  it  is  citrus  fruits  or 
some  other  highly  specialized  produc- 
tion, on  fine  soil  and  in  a  fine  location. 
Leaving  out  citrus,  poultry  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  things,  the  ten-acre 
farm  is  likely  to  be  mostly  garden 
truck,  or  a  lot  of  small  stufif  sold 
around  locally.  We  would  not  say, 
however,  that  a  small  family  could 
not  live  very  comfortably  on  such  a 
place,  though  they  would  not  make 
much  money. 

An  orchard  of  the  ordinary  sort 
would  hardly  be  the  thing  you  would 
plant,  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
thing  the  varieties  to  plant  depend 
absolutely  on  location.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  tell  a  man  that  pears, 
apricots,  cherries,  or  what  not,  are 


AND  FARM 

profitable  fruits,  and  then  have  him 
buy  land  and  plant  such  trees.  The 
probabilities  arc  that  his  location 
would  be  unsuitable  for  any  fruit  he 
intended  to  plant. 

Furthermore,  no  one  can  say  that 
any  one  fruit  will  be  profitable  and 
stay  profitable,  for  markets  are  al- 
ways changing.  The  more  certain 
profits  are,  the  more  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  right  location  for  such  fruit. 
For  example,  Bartlett  pears  are  about 
the  safest  bet  in  California,  but  it  is 
few  places  you  can  do  well  with 
them.  If  you  could  plant  them  on 
any  good  land  the  production  could 
soon  be  overdone.  Hence,  from  the 
standpoint  of  location  and  marketing, 
it  is  impossible  to  even  suggest  fruits 
to  plant. 

And  then  fruit  trees  are  a  poor 
proposition  to  begin  on  without  cap- 
ital, for  they  bring  in  no  returns  for 
several  years,  require  labor  that  is 
needed  for  other  work,  and  take  up 
land  which  should  be  given  to  other 
crops.  You  cannot  grow  inter-crops 
enough  to  support  yourself,  the  or- 
chard and  the  money  lender,  or  it  is 
remarkable  if  you  succeed  in  do- 
ing so. 

Berries,  possibly,  are  the  most 
profitable  inter-crop;  pumpkins  the 
most  common  and  most  desirable  in 
certain  respects,  but  as  income  pro- 
ducers they  do  not  amount  to  much. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate 
if  both  trees  and  field  crops  are 
grown  on  the  same  land. 

As  far  as  the  staple  crop  you  ask 
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us  to  name,  which  will  give  fair  re- 
turns from  the  least  labor,  there  is 
no  such  thing,  though  it  is  the  goal 
of  many  persons  to  find  it.  Alfalfa  is 
nearest  the  staple  crop  for  California, 
but  prices  went  to  ruin  this  year. 
And  almost  invariably  it  is  the  thing 
requiring  the  most  labor  which  is  the 
most  dependable  and  the  most  pront- 
able,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  race 
that  such  is  the  case. 

A  Possible  Place. 

As  a  general  rule  we  would  state 
that  the  safest  proposition  in  Cali- 
fornia to-day  is  alfalfa  and  the  dairy 
cow.  The  biggest  money-maker,  the 
least  expensive  to  start  on,  the  safest, 
except  for  hog  cholera,  and  the  chol- 
era can  be  insured  against,  the  one 
requiring  only  reasonable  amounts  of 
labor  is  the  hog,  provided  he  is  fed 
and  cared  for  properly.  And  alfalfa, 
the  greatest  California  staple,  is  the 
best  crop  to  raise  for  hogs,  provided 
sufficient  grain  or  other  carbohy- 
drates are  fed  with  it.  We  should 
say,  from  observation,  that  it  would 
be  possible  after  a  start  was  once 
made,  to  get  along  quite  nicely  on 
an  irrigated  place  of  about  ten  acre? 
planted  mostly  to  alfalfa,  with  three 
or  four  cows,  some  hogs  to  eat  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  alfalfa,  with  three 
or  four  cows,  some  hogs  to  eat  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  alfalfa,  chickens  to 
eat  the  skim  milk  and  grain  bought 
for  pigs  and  chickens,  a  few  other 
things  being  raised  for  stock  and 
(Continued    ton    Page  20) 


FARM  THE  SIEVE-GRIP  WAY 


The  30  H.  P.  tractor  I  purchased 
from  you  has  now  been  in  service  about 
six  months.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
various  capacities  for  ranch  duty.  It 
has  pulled  56  Inches  of  plow  bottoms 
at  an  average  depth  of  6  inches, 
through  about  200  acres  of  river  bot- 
tom land.  It  has  pulled  18  feet  of 
smooth  harrow  at  high  speed  over 
much  of  the  same  territory  and  has 
dragged  a  10-foot  double  disc  harrow 
over  an  area  equal  to  that  which  it 
plowed. 

This,  of  course,  has  not  required  a 
great  deal  of  its  time,  but  at  this  serv- 
ice it  has  met  the  greatest  strains. 

The  next  month  will  see  the  tractor 
steadily  at  work  on  a  6-inch  pump, 
raising  water  25  feet  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  is  about  as 
near  "fool  proof"  as  any  machine  of- 
fered to  the  public  and  with  an  opera- 
tor of  average  intelligence  will,  within 
the  limit  of  its  rated  capacity,  give 
entire  satisfaction  when  at  any  duty 
for  which  it  is  adapted. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  M.  N.  YOCUM. 

Note. — The  tractor  has  been  operat- 
ing the  pump  above  mentioned  for 
more  than  a  month. 


SAMSON   SIEVEpGRIP   TRACTOR   AND   ITS  14  TfEAH  OLD  DRIVER 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR 

EXGINE  AND  TRANSMISSION  COMPLETELY  PROTECTED  FROM   DUST  OR  DIRT 
WHEELS  DO  NOT  SLIP  IN  WET  OR  SANDY  SOILS 
SAMSON  NON-KICK  ENGINE  SAFETY  STARTER.    YOU  CANNOT  GET  HURT 


AIR  FOR  CARBURETOR  CLEANED  THROUGH  MOISTO-RIZER 


MADE  Df  CALIFORMA,  U.  S.  A. 
WWTE  FOR  CATALOGUE  0.  A. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


New  Facts  About  the  Olive 


In  the  report  of  the  director.  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  some 
verj'  valuable  points  regarding  olives 
are  given,  which  hardly  justify  the 
publication  of  a  bulletin,  though  the 
information  is  well  worth  knowing. 
One  of  the  points  brought  out  relates 
to  seeds. 

According  to  most  European  au- 
thorities, the  best  olive  trees  are  those 
grafted  on  seedling  roots,  and  there 
is  evidence  in  California  that  this  is 
true,  although  propagation  is  usually 
from  cuttings,  or  tips.  The  germina- 
tion of  olive  seeds  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  seedlings  to  bud  or  graft  offers 
some  difficulties  due  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  imperfect  seeds  in  some 
samples  and  the  slowness  of  germi- 
nation in  all. 

It  was  found  by  testing  much  seed 
that  the  proportion  of  bad  seed  varied 
from  0  to  46  per  cent.  The  bad  seeds 
are  of  lighter  weight  than  good  and 
can  be  removed  by  placing  all  in  salt 
solution,  the  sound  seed  sinking  and 
the  bad  floating. 

The  best  concentration  of  the  salt 
solution  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  seed.  Seeds  freshly  separated 
from  the  pulp  gave  the  best  separa- 
tion in  a  solution  containing  25  parts 
of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water  by 
weight.  Dried  seeds  gave  the  best 
separation  in  a  10  per  cent  solution. 
After  soaking  dried  seeds  for  two 
days  in  water,  as  satisfactory  separa- 
tion was  obtained  as  with  fresh  seed 
in  a  25  per  cent  solution.  By  soaking 
much  longer  the  poor  seed  sank  also, 
and  a  good  separation  was  impossible. 
By  removing  the  poor  seed  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  obtatining  a  satis- 
factory germination. 

Hurrying  Germination. 

If  planted  without  treatment,  even 
good  seed  is  very  slow  in  germinating, 
most  usually  requiring  a  year  or  more, 
so  after  finding  only  the  good  seed 
it  is  necessary  to  do  something  to 
assist  germination  to  get  satisfactory 
results.  Light  seeds  were  eliminated 
in  the  25  per  cent  salt  solution,  and 
the  heavy  seeds  w-ere  planted  in  flats 
in  soil  composed  of  three  parts  sand 
and  one  part  garden  mulch.  The  flats 
were  filled  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
top,  seeds  were  put  in  and  one-half 
inch  more  soil  added,  the  whole  being 
well  firmed.  The  ground  was  kept 
moist  at  all  times. 

The  best  results  were  secured  when 
the  apex  of  the  seeds  were  cut.  The 
Redding  olive  seed  gave  88.4  per  cent 
germination  by  .August  8,  when  the 
seeds  were  soaked  in  water  15  days 
and  the  apex  cut.  When  the  base 
was  cut  after  soaking,  it  gave  80  per 
cent  germination,  and  when  soaked  in 
water  15  days  and  not  treated  other- 
wise only  30  per  cent  germination. 
Experiments  with  poorer  seed,  grown 
at  Berkeley,  showed  that  the  soaking 
before  cutting  the  apex  was  bene- 
ficial, also  that  some  other  kinds  of 
treatment  helped  more  or  less,  though 
not  as  much  as  the  cutting  of  the 
apex.  Soaking  in  water  alone  was 
useless,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of 
little  use,  and  planting  in  the  pulp 
unsatisfactory  also,  as  none  started 
within  five  months  after  planting. 
Pickling  Processes. 

An  important  matter  in  pickling  is 
the  removal  of  the  bitter  substances, 
which  l3(e  is  used  to  extract.  Certain 
varieties  of  olives,  and  all  varieties 
when  too  ripe,  become  soft  when  the 
lye  solution  is  used.  If  salt  is  used 
in  the  solution  it  counteracts  this 
softening  effect.  If  too  little  salt 
is  used,  it  has  little  effect;  if  too 
much,  it  delays  the  action  of  the  lye. 
About  3  per  cent  of  salt  appears  to 
be  suitable  and  sufficient,  even  with 
strong  lye  solutions. 

Olive  Paste  Possible. 

A  valuable  suggestion  for  the  prof- 
itable use  of  small  olives  appears  in 


the  making  of  olive  paste.  There  are 
many  olives  too  small  for  pickles 
which  are  of  little  value  for  oil,  and 
fairly  successful  attempts  were  made 
to  use  these_  for  the  manufacture  of 
olive  paste,  something  like  the  meat 
pastes  found  on  the  market.  Over- 
ripe, bruised  and  frost-bitten  olives 
weie  used  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  found  possible  to  remove 
the  pits  from  the  fresh  olives,  grind 
up  the  pulp,  remove  the  bitterness, 
snlt  to  taste  and  thus  produce  an 
olive  paste  that  was  relished  by  ev- 
eryone to  whom  it  was  submitted 
and  usually  pronounced  better  than 
any  meat  paste  and  evep  better  than 
the  best  ripe  pickled  olives.  The 
processes  tested  were  rapid,  requiring 
fr(.m  forty-eight  to  less  than  five 
hours.  It  is  probable,  it  is  stated, 
that  a  process  could  be  devised  which 
would  be  continuous. 

One  difficulty  is  the  loss  of  weight 
in  manufacture.  The  removal  of  the 
pit.«  removed  from  15  to  30  per  cent 
of  original  weight,  and  further  proc- 
essing made  a  loss  of  one-third  more, 
though  part  of  this  probably  could 
be  avoided.  With  the  methods  used, 
a  ton  of  small  olives  would  yield  on 
the  average  about  1,000  pounds  of 
olive  paste.  As  the  process  of  manu- 
facture is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
even  this  yield  should  be  more  prof- 
itahle  than  oil-making  if  the  public 
would  be  willing  to  pay  as  much  for 
the  olive  saste  as  for  meat  pastes. 

INCREASING  THE  WHEAT 
YIELD 

At  the  State  Fair  the  University  of 
California  had  a  very  striking  exhibit 
showing  the  increase  in  wheat  yield 
following  different  methods  of  cul- 
ture. Wheat  was  placed  in  thin  glass 
j.Trs  of  even  thickness  throughout,  the 
height  of  the  wheat  in  each  jar  be- 
ing proportionate  to  the  yield  when 
different  kinds  of  culture  were  fol- 
lowed. 

The  smallest  amount  of  wheat,  or 
the  jar  with  the  shortest  column  of 
grain,  was  that  representing  average 
wheat  production,  where  shallow 
plowing  is  practiced  and  little,  if  any 
change  is  made  in  depth  of  plowing 
or  kind  of  crop  grown.  The  yield 
under  these  average  conditions  was 
stated  as  being  thirteen  bushels,  or 
5.7  sacks  per  acre.  Deep  plowing, 
eight  inches,  and  putting  the  wheat  in 
with  a  drill  made  a  spectacular 
change,  the  crop  amounting  to  29.78 
bushels,  or  thirteen  sacks  per  acre. 
Deep  plowing,  sowing  the  wheat  w-ith 
a  drill  and  summer  fallowing,  made  a 
much  larger  yield  yet — 41.6  bushels,  or 
eighteen  sacks,  which  is  nearly  as 
good  as  can  normally  be  obtained. 

A  small  increase  over  this  was  even 
yet  secured  by  the  growing  of  field 
pease  to  be  plowed  under  as  a  cover 
crop,  giving  43.3  bushels  per  acre,  or 
nineteen  sacks.  The  ideal  yield  on 
good,  average  land,  with  deep  plow- 
ing, plenty  moisture,  favorable  season, 
fair  amounts  of  humus  in  the  soil  and 
some  small  fertilization  was  50.60 
bushels  per  acre,  or  twenty-two  sacks. 
As  Lincoln  said,  it  may  take  more 
work  to  raise  fifty  bushels  of  cofn  on 
one  acre  than  to  produce  ten  bushels, 
but  it  may  take  loss  work  to  raise 
fifty  bushels  on  one  acre  than  to  raise 
it  on  five  acres.  The  illustration  at 
the  State  Fair,  from  results  obtained 
at  the  Lfniversity  Farm,  indicates  that 
the  same  work  put  on  a  smaller  area 
in  extra  plowing  and  care  might  easily 
mean  far  larger  yields  and  profits. 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  .'\griculture  re- 
ported California  cotton  at  98  per 
cent  of  normal  for  August  25,  and  that 
of  all  the  United  States  at  78  per  cent 
of  normal,  as  compared  with  68  per 
cent  the  year  before  on  the  same  date. 


Without  question  the  best  wearing  shoes  obtainable. 
The  latest  styles  and  a  comfortable  fit. 


nONORBILT 
SHOES 


Made  of  the  best  bark  tanned 
leather — combined  with  the  most 
skillful  shoemaking; 
genuine  quality  shoes  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

WARNING— Alway  look  for 
thm  Maymr  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  deaUr  can* 
not  tapply  you,  write  to  at. 


HONORBtU 


We  make  Meyer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children)  Drytox, 
wet  weather  shoes;   Kcrma  CasAion  5Aoes,  Martha  Wathington  Comfort  Shot*. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


How  the  Public  Profits 
By  Telephone  Improvements 

Here  is  a  big  fact  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country: 


Original 
Bell  Telephone 
1876 


Standard 
Bell  Telephone 
To-day 


Early 
Telephone 
Ezchimge 


Typical 
Present-day 
Exchange 


If  City  Wires 
Were  Carried 
Overhead 


800  Wires 
in  Underground 
Cable 


Hand  in  hand  with  inventions 
and  developments  which  have  im- 
proved the  service  many  fold  have 
come  operating  economies  that 
have  gready  cut  its  cost 

To  appreciate  these  betterments 
and  their  resulting  economies,  con- 
sider a  few  examples : 

Your  present  telephone  instru- 
ment had  seventy-two  ancestors; 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
of  them. 

Time  was  when  a  switchboard 
required  a  room  full  of  boys  to 
handle  the  calls  of  a  few  hundred 
subscribers.  Today,  two  or  three 
girls  will  serve  a  greater  number 
without  confusion  and  very  much 
more  promptly. 

A  three-inch  underground  cable 
now  carries  as  many  as  eight  hun- 
dred wires.  If  strung  in  the  old 
way,  these  would  require  four  sets 
of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms — a  congestion  utterly  pro- 
hibitive in  city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  the  famili2U' 
improvements.  They  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  those  which  have  had  the 
most  radical  effect,  resulting  in  the 
largest  economies  and  putting  the 
telephone  within  everyone's  reach, 
are  too  technical  to  describe  here. 
And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of 
the  invention  of  the  automobile. 


This  progress  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  service,  has  given  the  United 
States  the  Bell  System  widi  about  ten  times  as  many  telephones,  pro- 
portionate to  the  population,  as  in  all  Europe. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  SyHem  Untoermal  S€rvice 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Comparison  of  Grain  Sorghums 


Although  the  different  grain  sorg- 
hums, like  Egyptian  corn,  milo  and 
kafir,  will  not  be  planted  until  next 
spring,  the  fall  of  the  year  is  the  best 
time  to  size  up  results  and  also  to 
look  after  seed.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  these  grain 
sorghums  will  be  grown  far  more  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past  and  that 
progress  will  be  made  in  their  selec- 
tion. Feterita,  for  example,  though 
hardly  known  over  most  of  California, 
seems  likely  to  be  the  best  sorghum 
of  all  to  grow  in  most  places. 

At  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  the 
University  of  California  had  an  exhibit 
of  the  grain  sorghums,  based  on  ex- 
perience on  the  Davis  Farm.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  placed  side  by  side, 
the  tallest  at  the  center  and  the  short- 
est at  the  ends,  each  variety  being 
labeled,  and  a  few  general  points 
being  given  about  production  of  grain 
and  forage,  comparative  value  and 
leading  characteristics. 

One  fact  seemed  to  be  pronounced. 
The  greater  the  value  for  grain  as  a 
rule,  the  less  value  for  forage  and 
similarly,  the  better  a  variety  for 
forage,  the  less  valuable  for  grain  pro- 
duction, though  this  does  not  always 
hold  good  and  nearly  every  variety 
has  its  own  special  value  or  disad- 
vantages. 

At  one  end  was  Egyptian  corn, 
short  of  stalk  and  a  fine  grain  pro- 
ducer, 40  bushels  per  acre  being  given 
as  average  yield  under  fair  conditions. 
It  likewise  was  of  especial  value  for 
its  drouth  resistance,  but  is  disliked 
for  the  crooked  neck.  Its  value  as 
forage  was  stated  as  being  very  low. 
The  high  grain  yield  is  the  strong 
recommendation. 

Adjoining  this  was  a  bunch  of 
Shallu.  sometimes  called  Egyptian- 
wheat,  the  grains  being  small.  It 
was  counted  as  being  inferior  as_  a 
grain  producer  and,  although  superior 
to  Egyptian  corn  for  forage,  inferior 
to  kafir,  its  next  neighbor,  as  forage. 

The  kafir,  a  very  prominent  sorg- 
hum for  some  parts  of  the  country, 
was  stated  as  yielding  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and  being  likewise  very  good  as 
a  forage.  This  was  much  taller  than 
Egyptian  corn. 

Still  taller  than  kafir  was  feterita, 
one  of  the  finest  possibilities  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  already  the  most  promi- 
nent sorghum  of  Western  Kansas  and 
of  parts  of  the  Southwest.  Added  to 
this  was  the  fact  that  it  produced,  so 
the  University  placard  stated,  45 
bushels  per  acre  against  4o  for  the 
Egyptian  corn,  and  in  addition  had 
erect  heads  that  were  compact  and 
little  troid:)led  by  birds,  and  it  made 
as  well  a  very  fair  forage.  The  yield 
was  thus  best  of  all,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  forage  value  was  high 
and  the  heads  erect  and  compact.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  feterita  would  be  the 
finest  sorghum  of  all,  unless  a  forage 
only  was  wanted,  or  other  difficulties 
were  apparent.  The  growing  season 
is  also  short,  which  in  some  places  is 
an  advantage. 

At  the  center  of  the  group,  the  tall- 
est of  all  varieties  shown,  and  the 
best  as  forage,  were  honey  and  red 
amber  sorghums,  poor  for  grain,  and 
not  to  be  grown  for  grain,  but  for 
forage,  for  which  they  surpassed  all 
other  varieties  shown.  The  dairyman 
can  well  note  that  these  are  excellent 
as  silage,  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
forage  purposes.  Sweet  sorghums 
have  been  condemned  for  silage  owing 
to  high  sugar  content  and  too  vigor- 
ous fermentation  in  the  silo.  By  let- 
ting them  get  past  the  usual  time  for 
cutting  for  silage,  the  sugar  goes  to 
the  grain,  the  food  value  is  increased 
and  there  is  none  of  the  ordinary 
trouble  with  sweet  sorghum  silage. 
The  heavy  tonnage  and  good  quality 


makes  these  two  highly  commendable 
as  silage. 

Going  down  in  height  of  stalk  was 
the  brown  Kaoliang,  a  Chinese  sorg- 
hum, yield  20  bushels  per  acre,  fair 
forage  value.  Outclassed  in  yield,  its 
value  comes  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
very  short  growing  season,  100  days, 
making  it  a  possibility  in  high  eleva- 
tions, or  where  seasons  are  short  and 
other  sorghums  would  be  worthless. 
Persons  in  such  conditions  can  well 
note  this  variety. 

Still  shorter  than  this  was  brown 
durra,  a  gooseneck  sorghum  yielding 
30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  and  of  in- 
ferior forage  value,  so  not  usually  to 
be  commended. 

And  then  to  match  the  Egyptian 
corn  at  the  left,  was  milo,  on  the  ex- 
treme right.  The  yield  was  given  as 
40  bushels.  The  short,  woody  stems 
made  the  forage  value  small,  but  erect 
heads,  free  from  smut,  combined  with 
the  heavy  yield,  made  it  the  popular 
variety  that  it  is. 

The  varieties  which  the  exhibit 
would  appear  to  recommend  were 
these:  l-'etcrita  for  heaviest  yield  and 
good  forage  producer  as  well,  milo 
and  Egyptian  corn  for  heavy  grain 
yield  without  regard  to  forage  value; 
Red  Amber  and  Honey  sorghums  for 
forage  alone,  brown  Kaoliang  for 
districts  with  short  growing  seasons 
only. 

John  P.  Daggs  of  Modesto,  with  his 
swine  exhibits,  also  had  some  feterita 
over  which  he  was  very  enthusiastic, 
planting  a  little  on  trial  two  years  ago 
and  raising  ten  acres  this  year.  Early 
planting  (March)  was  poor,  much  not 
coming  up  and  the  rest  standing  still 
for  a  long  time  after  it  did  come  up. 
but  June  planting  produced  extremely 
well  and  seems  much  better  than 
Egyptian  corn  or  milo.  It  did  well 
on  heavy  soil  and  some  that  could  not 
be  irrigated  made  a  fine  growth  any- 
way. After  the  grain  was  removed 
and  the  stock  turned  in,  they  ate  both 
leaves  and  stems.  It  is  going  to  be 
used  as  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  swine  production  on  the  Daggs 
ranch,  but  will  be  ground  before  feed- 
ing. _  Feeding  whole  grain  to  hogs, 
particularly  one  of  the  grain  sor- 
ghums, is  poor  business. 


NEW  CIDER  PROCESS. 

A  new  method  of  making  concen- 
trated apple  cider  on  a  commercial 
scale  is  to  be  tried  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  Oregon,  this  fall,  which 
has  wide  possibilities.  The  cider  is 
made  in  the  usual  way,  then  frozen 
and  crushed  fine  and  put  through  a 
centrifugal  filter.  In  freezing,  the 
water  only  is  frozen  and  the  syrup  is 
left,  this  being  removed  in  the  filter- 
ing in  centrifugal  machines  and  only 
frozen  water  left  behind.  This  leaves 
the  cider  five  times  as  concentrated 
as  in  its  natural  condition,  making 
possible  big  savings  in  freight,  pack- 
ages and  selling  charges.  It  will 
likewise  keep  much  better  than  cider 
which  has  not  been  concentrated  and 
will  be  in  perfect  condition  for  use 
by  the  addition  of  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  Previous  methods  for  con- 
centrating cider  and  other  fruit  juices 
by,  evaporation  by  heat  have  been 
failures,  although  one  process  in- 
vented in  California  seems  very  prom- 
ising. The  method,  if  successful, 
should  open  up  a  fine  market,  not 
only  for  concentrated  apple  cider,  but 
for  other  fruit  juices,  including  grape 
juice,  the  manufacture  of  which  is 
now  rather  too  expensive  to  make 
the  demand  very  heavy. 

Modernize  your  farm  home  instead 
of  moving  to  town  and  paying  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  what  you  can 
have  in  the  country  for  so  many  hun- 
dreds. 


built  like  a 
high  grade  auto 

Throughout  The  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  gain  greatest  strength 
w^ith  least  bulk  and  weight. 

It  was  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
that  made  the  high-grade  auto- 
mobile of  the  present  day  depend- 
able, simple  to  operate  and  cheap 
to  maintain. 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 


An  ample  margin  of  safety  is 
built  into  every  portion  of  the 
machine.  Each  part  is  made  strong 
enough  to  withstand  much  greater 
strains  than  it  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  bear  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary work.  Highest  grade  mate- 
rials and  careful  workmanship 
insure  maximum  wear  and  relia- 
bility. 

In  outward  appearance  The  Yuba 
Ball  Tread  Tractor  resembles  an 
automobile  -  neat,  clean-cut,  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  booklet  describing 
it  fuUy. 

THE  YUBA 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Dept  B7  433  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Works,  Marysville 
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Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Season 


-Written  for  Orchard  and  Farm- 


Black  Scale  on  Olives. 

The  black  scale  is  a  well-known 
pest  of  the  olive  as  well  as  of  the 
citrus  tree.  The  adult  scale  is  black, 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  with  a  distinct  "H" 
on  the  back.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  we  find  mostly  the  young  scales, 
which,  when  they  first  appear,  feed  on 
the  leaves  and  excrete  a  sticky  honey- 
dew.  This  honeydew  furnished  a 
medium  for  the  growth  of  the  black- 
smut  fungus,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
smutty  fruit  and  leaves.  The  sun  is 
shut  off  from  the  leaf  surfaces  by 
the  smut  fungus  and  consequently 
the  leaf  functions  are  thereby  im- 
paired. As  the  young  become  larger 
lliey  shift  to  the  twigs  and  there 
become  full  grown,  depositing  eggs 
the  next  May,  June  and  July. 

On  citrus  trees  the  best  method 
is  to  fumigate  with  three-fourths 
schedule  before  January,  as  the  scale 
then  become  too  large  for  success- 
ful treatment.  The  equipment  and 
process  of  fumigation  is  too  long 
for  comment  in  these  columns,  and 
those  interested  should  read  pages 
31S  to  336  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  volume 
2,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,  by  E. 
O.  Essig.  In  spraying  the  olive  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
crop  has  been  harvested.  The  fol- 
lowing formulae  are  used: 
Distillate  Oil  Mechanical  Mixture. 

Water   200  gallons 

Caustic  soda  (95  per  cent)  7  pounds 
Distillate  (28  dee.  Baumc)  10  gallons 

Fill  the  spray  tank  with  the  water 
and  then  add  the  caustic  soda,  which 
has  previously  been  dissolved  in  a 
small  amount  of  water,  and  add  the 
distillate;  agitate  thorouehlv. 

The    formula     for    the  distillate 
emulsion  consists  of: 
Distillate  (28  deg.  Baume)  20  gallons 

Whale-oil  soap  30  pounds 

V/ater  to  mix   12  gallons 

Dissolve  the  whale-oil  soap  in 
water,  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  add  the  distillate;  thoroughly 
agitate  while  the  solution  is  warm. 
For  use  add  to  each  gallon  of  the 
above  mixture  20  gallons  of  water. 
Crude   Oil  Emulsion. 

Water   175  gallons 

I-iquid  soap   3  gallons 

Crude  oil  (direct  from 

wells)  25  gallons 

Fill  the  spray  tank  with  175  gallons 
of  water;  add  the  liquid  soap;  agitate 
thoroughly  for  one  minute,  after 
which  add  the  crude  oil,  continuing 
the  agitation  while  the  spray  is  being 
applied. 

Fall  Grasshopper  Treatment. 

Tlie  extent  of  the  loss  to  crops  by 
grasshoppers  is  well  known.  These 
insects  deposit  their  eggs,  inclosed 
more  or  less  in  kidnev  shaoed  pods,  in 
the  ground  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall.  These  egg  masses  are  gen- 
erally deposited  in  the  hard  waste 
land  along  ditch  banks  and  fences.  If 
such  places  can  be  plowed,  harrowed 
or  disked  during  the  winter  time  as 
much  as  possible,  the  issuing  number 
of  young  hoppers  the  following 
spring  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
Cutworms. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  cutworms 
are  known  as  dark  greasy  looking 
worms,  some  of  which  cut  off  the  tops 
of  young  growing  plants,  others 
climbing  up  the  stalks  and  eating  the 
leaves.  These  pests  attack  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  most  of  these  species  of  worms 
enter  the  ground  and  there  pass  the 
resting  stage  in  earthern  cells.  If  the 
fields  are  plowed  and  harrowed  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  many  of 
these  hibernating  pests  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  writer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  effect  of  this 
method  in  a  sugar  beet  field  several 


years  ago.  Several  acres  of  sugar 
beets  were  planted  on  land  plowed  the 
previous  fall  and  several  acres  were 
planted  on  land  iust  olowed  previous 
to  planting.  Practically  75  per  cent 
of  the  sugar  beets  in  spring  plowed 
lands  were  destroyed  by  the  cut- 
worms, which  could  be  easily  found 
in  the  soil  at  the  bases  of  the  dead 
plants.  On  the  fall  plowed  land  a 
good  stand  of  beets  was  secured. 
Spraying  for  Peach  Blight. 
The  peach  blight  is  a  disease  caused 
by  a  fungus.  The  effect  of  this  fungus 
is  to  kill  the  winter  buds  on  the 
fruiting  wood,  to  produce  spots  on  the 
twigs  and  to  retard  the  development 
of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  dropping 
of  the  fruit.  During  the  spring  with 
proper  moisture  conditions  there  is 
a  considerable  gumming  of  the  twigs. 
This  disease,  according  :o  Profes- 
sor R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
California,  fruits  by  means  of  spores 
which  are  produced  by  the  fungus  in 
the  spots  on  the  leaves  and  shoots 
during  the  winter.  These  spores 
germinate  as  soon  as  enough  rain 
has  fallen  to  wet  them  thoroughly, 
usually  in  December  or  January. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  spray  be- 
fore the  spores  germinate,  and  it  is 
recommended  to  spray  between  Oc- 
tober 25th  and  November  25th  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  using  30  pounds 
of  bluestone,  35  pounds  of  lime  to 
200  gallons  of  water.  In  using  com- 
mercial Bordeaux  paste  use  10  pounds 
to  each  50  gallons  of  water. — E.  J. 
VOSLER,  State  Com.  Horticulture. 


COLUSA     COUNTY  PRUNES. 

There  is  hardly  an  agricultural 
county  in  California  that  is  more  un- 
developed agriculturally  than  Colusa, 
or  has  been  more  overlooked  by  new 
settlers.  Almost  the  only  people 
farming  are  those  who  have  been  on 
the  land  for  many  years.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  a  rather  interest- 
ing fact  that  a  very  great  develop- 
ment of  the  prune  industry  is  oc- 
curring. 

A  couple  of  decades  ago  almost  the 
whole  State  went  prune  crazy  and 
thousands  of  acres  were  planted  in 
places  where  now  hardly  a  tree  can 
be  found.  Colusa  did  its  share  of 
prune  planting  and  most  of  the 
orchards  stuck,  though  the  after  ef- 
fect of  the  prune  boom  left  the  acre- 
age at  a  standstill  and  brought 
neglect  to  the  trees,  though  they  pro- 
duced sufficiently  to  hold  their  own. 
Then  several  years  ago.  when  prices 
picked  up  again,  the  old  orchards  re- 
ceived a  grooming.  They  responded 
so  as  to  attract  more  attention;  then 
to  invite  new  planting,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  is  a  good  deal  more  young 
prune  orchard  than  bearing  orchard. 

All  of  the  bearing  trees  at  present 
are  those  planted  more  than  20  years 
ago.  They  make  about  700  acres  and 
the  crop  this  season,  where  prunes 
all  over  are  short,  is  about  1,000  tons, 
some  estimates  being  1,100  tons.  T.ast 
year  the  crop  was  1,500  tons.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  coast  county 
parking  plants  stated  to  the  writer 
that  he  frequently  bought  Colusa 
prunes  and  that  they  equaled  those 
of  his  district,  which  he  claimed  were 
the  best  grown,  in  quality. 

The  prunes  are  mostly  grown  east 
of  the  Sacramento  river,  though  any 
place  with  the  right  soil  is  satis- 
factory and  all  along  the  river  and 
for  varying  distances  on  either  side 
there  is  a  rich,  heavy  loam,  built  up 
by  the  river  and  containing  great 
amounts  of  plant  food.  The  land 
slopes  from  the  river  and  can  be  ir- 
rigated from  it.  Until  recently  the 
orchards  were  not  irrigated,  but  good 
prices  made  irrigation  come,  with 
such  good  results  that  it  is  the  usual 
thing  now. 

Previous  to  the  renewed  interest 
in  prune  production  no  pest  control 


Coast  Built  For  Coast  Use 

The  ToeHold  tractor  is  built  on  the  coast  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  coast  farmers.  It  is  especially  designed  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  work,  but  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  at 
practically  any  power  job. 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

It  is  low,  narrow  and  light.  It  will  plow  close  to  trees  and 
pass  under  limbs.  All  parts  are  protected  from  dirt  and  dust. 
An  air  clarifier  keeps  dirt  out  of  carbureter. 

The  ToeHold  drive-wheels  are  exclusive  features.  They  do 
not  pack  the  soil,  but  give  flat  backward  pressure,  enabling  the 
ToeHold  to  deliver  maximum  power  at  the  draw-bar. 

Ask  for  ToeHold  catalog  FB32.     It  ^ives complete  information. 

The  ToeHold  is  what  you  want  for  your  larger  power  jobs,  and  the 
Kumely-Falk  and  the  Rumely-Olds  are  good  stationary  engines  for  yonr 
smaller  ones.  The  Rumely-Olds  burns  gasoline,  and  the  Rumely-Falk  stove- 
tops  or  kerosene.  Every  Rumely  machine  is  backed  by  Rumely  service— 
49  branches  and  11,000  dealers.  Supplies  and  parts  without  delay. 
RUMELY  LINES 


Kero«ene  Tractors 
Gasolioe  Tractor* 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Cans  Plows 
Threshinn  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  EngiBM 
Oil  En^nei 
Baling  Presses 


Creon  Separmton 

Com  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  lUinote 

Sh  Fraadtca,  CaL  PortlaBa,  Ok.  SpAmr.  WuL 


was  practiced,  but  good  profits  are 
making  good  care  all  along  the  line. 
The  only  two  pests  that  call  for  con- 
sideration, however,  are  the  red 
spider  and  the  brown  apricot  scale. 
The  former  is  worse  in  dry  years 
than  at  other  times  and  is  easily  con- 
trolled by  sulphuring.  When  not  con- 
trolled, it  is  the  worst  insect  pest  in 
the  county,  if  it  can  be  called  an  in- 
sect, as  scientifically  speaking;  it  is 
not. 

The  brown  apricot  scale  gets  very 
thick  frequently,  though  often  it  does 
not  seem  to  do  much  injury  even 
when  the  trees  are  full  with  it;  still 
winter  spraying  a  number  of  times 
has  given  the  finest  kind  of  results 
the  following  season,  greater  results 
than  scale  killing  alone  would  appear 
to  justify. 

In  a  great  many  .parts  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  prune  growing  is  look- 
ing up  in  a  surprising  way.  Colusa 
county  is  only  one  place  in  the  val- 
ley where  present  production  and  the 
thrift  of  trees  planted  a  generation 
8go  and  neglected  for  years  prove 
that  the  prune  can  be  made  in  this 
district  a  great  commercial  success. 


EVERYTHING 

KOIl  TIIK 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  liuilding  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
Item.  Immense  a.«-«ortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  .second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows,  corrugateil 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload  I.otii  a  Specially. 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

1840  MIhrIod  St., 
Near  14tb  St.  San  FranrUc-o. 


l1fi50«»HORSEPOWER 

Can  you  buy  a  horse  for  $18.30?  No  I 

Yet  you  can  get  a  six  horsepower 

DETROIT  FARM  ENGINE 


Karakule  and  closely  related  sheep 
are  to  be  shown  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition.  These  sheep  are 
noted  as  producers  of  high-priced 
fur,  and  cross  well  with  certain  long 
wool  breeds,  notably  the  Lincoln. 
Draft  horses  from  Brittany  and  Bou- 
logne, France,  two  fine  breeds  not 
represented  in  .'America,  will  also  be 
shown,  the  war  permitting,  but  the 
most  unique  exhibit  of  all  will  be 
that  of  the  Chillingham  wild  white 
cattle  of  England,  the  parent  stock 
of  most  British  breeds.  The  herd 
has  been  kept  pure  since  1220  and  the 
aiTimals  are  wild  and  fierce.  Only 
two  other  animals  have  ever  been 
taken  from  the  Chillingham  estate 
and  those  sent  here  will  be  kept  per- 
manently in  the  Golden  Gate  park. 


i 


for  $18.30  per  iKmv  power. 
Ranson  Kerosene,  Gasol.ne, 
Alcolul  or  Diatillate.  Saws 
wood,  grinds  feed,  pomps, 
etc.,  does  any  job  aroond  ttie 
farm.   Only  Smovinpr  parts. 
No  canut.  Rears,  sprodcets  or 
valves.  Positive  satia- 
fa  etioo  ten  year  (toar- 
antae.  80  day  money 
bacic  trial.  We  want 
farmer  amenta  evcry- 
wliere.  Wnte  tat  g»r- 
ticolars. 

0(tr'>'l  Euiae  Warks 

C>15  BellevQc  Ave., 
Detroit.Hich. 


Zli  Is  18  H.P. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


>>m  Mai^rw    II. "    "  S«onl  IS  ' 

I.>nc<ai!>.  pair  .  .IS  "  "  7  Sbol  Tariilar  1.^0  ' 
T<au    ...  -lil^a  Isllcrgu     .    1.M  ' 

Colts  Oal.  45  B«TolTert1.4&.  Cifi.  I«  rsrh.  IS 
Acres  (.overamrnt  Aoctioo  Bsritaias  1)1">itsI*<1 
and  detrribvd  in  420  lar^e  psitfl  wbulrislr  sod 
retsll  ryrlop,-dis  rstslMfi).-.  mstird  25  fnt" 
_  Eait  and  30  rents  Wrti  ..I  t  h.- M  liiiialppi  KlfSi 

Francis  Bannerman.  501  Broadway.  New  Yort 


Beci  pay. 
cstiDff  wntk. 


Money  in  Honey 

L^tni  methods  o  I  bc«-krn>iDe —  oniply  told  1  n  ^ 
our  "Btt   Primer."    Hifhly  I  Q»lructl»e.     Srnd  ^20C 
tcdaf  l*rthe  buok  and  6  months  'But4CTipllon  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  Box  I  Hamilloa  JB. 
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Handling  New  Alkali  Land 


I  have  80  acres  of  undrveloiied  land 
In  Tulare  county  on  nliieh  there  is  con- 
Miderable^  but  not  exceNNH-e,  aniountM 
of  ivhlte  alkali  in  spots  and  nould  like 
to  know  whether  there  in  any  way  to 
neutralize  or  overcome  this  alkali,  by 
);;y|iNum  or  otherwise,  and  what  it 
would  cost  to  do  so.  The  land  can  be 
Irrinated  from  a  nell,  electric  power 
being  available.  On  an  eighty  adjoin- 
ing there  is  a  well  160  feet  deep,  tlie 
water  standinie  at  20  feet.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam  and  there  is  no  hard- 
pan. — H.  W,  Q.,  San  FranelHco,  Calif. 

For  all  we  can  see  you  have  very- 
little  cause  to  fear  serious  trouble 
with  alkali.  From  what  you  say  ap- 
parently the  alkali  is  not  very  strong 
at  present  and  with  right  cultivation 
and  irrigation  there  should  be  noth- 
ing to  bring  it  to  the  surface,  and  it 
is  surface  alkali  which  makes  nearly 
all  of  the  trouble.  Your  light,  sandy 
soil,  with  no  harcipan  and  20-<feet 
depth  for  water  to  sink  into,  ought 
to  make  it  easy  to  have  the  alkali 
washed  by  the  water  down  into  the 
soil  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  car- 
ried to  the  surface  bj"^  evaporation. 

The  method  of  procedure  which  we 
would  advise  would  be  something  like 
this:  Plow  your  land  rather  deeply 
before  the  winter  rains  start,  if  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  in  time  to  get  most 
of  the  winter  rain.  Do  not  harrow 
behind  the  plow,  and  try  to  leave  a 
torn-up  rather  than  a  smooth,  level 
surface.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make 
every  bit  of  water  that  falls  on  the 
land  sink  in  immediately  and  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  crust,  such  as 
luickly  forms  on  most  untilled  alkali 
land  and  on  plowed  and  harrowed  land 
containing  alkali.  Later  on,  wlien  the 
surface  has  worn  smooth,  or  a  crust 
forms  anywajf,  keep  the  surface 
stirred  sufficiently  to  break  this  crust 
iiid  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  soil 
moisture.  The  reason  for  this  kind 
'.f  soil  handling  is  to  see  that  what- 
ever rain  falls  sinks  right  in  and  so 
lias  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  alkali 
'lown,  and  that  no  water  has  a  chance 
to  evaporate  from  the  surface.  If  it 
ilid  it  would  leave  the  alkali  concen- 
trated at  the  surface,  where  it  would 
injure  vegetation  and  make  a  bad' 
physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

After  leveling  and  checking  your 
land  for  irrigation,  if  you  want  to 
plant  alfalfa,  you  can  probably  tell 
whether  the  soil  is  free  enough  of  al- 
1  li  or  not  for  the  seeds  to  sprout 
properly.  If  it  is,  plant  your  seed  in 
the  usual  way  and  the  shading  of  the 
surface  by  the  plants,  the  consequent 
prevention  of  evaporation  from  the 
soil  itself,  and  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  deep,  open  soil  for  the  water  to 
sink  into,  will  prevent  the  alkali  from 
bothering  later  on.  If  the  alkali  in 
any  place  is  still  too  strong,  you  can 
reduce  its  concentration  by  the  kind 
of  plowing  spoken  of  and  then  by 
flooding  to  wash  the  alkali  down  into 
tlie  soil,  following  the  irrigation  by 
cultivation  to  prevent  evaporation. 
You  will  probably  find  after  such 
treatment  that  it  will  be  well  to  grow 
a  crop  of  milo.  or  one  of  the  other 
sorghums  on  the  land. 

The  fact  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  al- 
kali is  to  wash  it  down  into  the  soil 
and  to  prevent  it  from  gathering  at 
the  surface  again  through  evapora- 
tion. This  you  should  be  able  to  do 
on  account  of  your  light,  well  drained 
soil,  with  no  hardpan,  little,  if  any, 
black  alkali  and  plenty  depth  for 
water  to  sink  into.  If  the  water  table 
was  close  to  the  surface,  or  the  sub- 
soil compact,  you  might  have  to  go 
at  things  in  a  different  way. 

The  gypsum  which  you  speak  of  is 
good  to  neutralize  black  alkali,  not 
white  alkali,  for  it  changes  black 
alkali  (carbonate  of  soda)  into  the 
main  kind  of  white  alkali  (Glaubers 
salt),  and  if  you  have  only  white  al- 
kali there  at  the  start,  no  change  will 
be  made.  In  fact,  more  harm  than 
good  might  be  done  in  some  cases  by 


the  gypsum  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  soluble  matter  in  the  soil.  When 
you  have  black  alkali,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  apply  gypsum  to  it  in 
order  to  do  anything  whatever,  as 
soil  containing  black  alkali  is  more 
than  hard  to  manage  and  the  black 
alkali  is  much  harder  on  plants  than 
white  alkali,  but  unless  you  have  black 
alkali,  never  mind  about  the  gypsum. 

If  the  land  were  irrigated  from  a 
canal,  so  as  to  fill  the  soil  up  with 
water  close  to  the  surface,  or  the  soil 
were  filled  up  over  all  the  district, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  much  fine 
land  has  been  ruined  by  over  irri- 
gation and  alkali,  you  would  probably 
have  to  fall  back  on  tile  drainage,  and 
the  washing  out  of  the  alkali  by  flood- 
ing, as  is  being  tried  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  on  the  Kearney 
ranch  near  Fresno.  Such  unfortunate 
conditions,  however,  are  very  unlike- 
ly to  develop  in  a  district  irrigated  by 
wells,  for  in  tliat  case  the  water 
table  in  the  soil  is  continually  being 
lowered  and  likewise  the  regular 
movement  of  the  water  is  downward, 
making  alkali  conditions  improve 
rather  than  get  worse.  We  thus  would 
say  that  you  probably  are  safe  in  go- 
ing ahead  iii  the  development  of  your 
property  with  no  special  extra  ex- 
pense or  extra  trouble  about  the  al- 
kali. A  little  alkali  is  generally  an 
excellent  thing  for  many  crops  and  an 
alkali  soil  usually  means  a  rich  soil. 

NO  OAK  WALNUT  HYBRID. 

For  several  years  a  form  of  the 
California  black  walnut  has  been 
known  which  some  have  supposed 
was  a  hybrid  of  the  walnut  and  the 
oak.  Recent  investigations  at  the 
University  of  California  have  indi- 
cated that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
trees  come  from  certain  normal  nuts 
and  one  tree  in  particular  has  been 
located  from  which  nuts  are  secured 
that  produce  both  normal  black  wal- 
nut seedlings  and  seedlings  of  the 
new  type.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  this  new  variety  of  black  walnut 
comes  from  nuts  formed  in  the  nor- 
mal way,  not  from  abnormal  blos- 
soms. It  is  a  pure,  black  walnut  va- 
riety.. Thus  disappears  another  tra- 
dition regarding  possible  connections 
between  the  oak  and  the  walnut. 

The  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
by  the  way,  on  a  trip  through  El  Do- 
rado county  this  summer  with  J.  E. 
Hassler,  horticultural  commissioner, 
saw  an  oak  shrub  upon  which  many 
years  ago  a  chestnut  had  been 
grafted  by  an  Italian  miner  at  whose 
door  the  oak  then  stood.  The  graft 
lived  until  several  years  ago  and  the 
dead  branch  was  still  to  be  seen  pro- 
jecting up  above  the  mass  of  brush 
coming  up  around  the  root.  Consid- 
ering the  age  of  the  graft,  Jiovvever, 
the  growth  was  very  small.  Graft- 
ing the  chestnut  on  the  oak  is  at  the 
best  only  a  freak.  We  have  as  yet 
been  unable  also  to  ever  here  definite- 
ly of  the  successful  grafting  of  the 
walnut  upon  the  oak,  which  was 
once  stated  to  be  a  fine  commercial 
proposition  (in  theory).  The  setting 
at  rest  the  oak  walnut  hybrid  idea 
by  the  university  still  further  re- 
moves any  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  trees. 


BETTER  BULBS. 

The  European  war  has  given  the 
United  States  better  bulbs  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Holland  is  the 
great  bulb  producer  of  the  world, 
but  the  war  has  killed  all  of  her 
markets  except  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  she  has  far  more  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with  and  is  send- 
ing off  only  the  largest  and  finest; 
produced.  Florists  state  that  they 
have  never  seen  bulb  shipments  of 
such  extraordinarily  fine  quality. 


MORE  NITRATE. 

The  Chilean  government  is  reported 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant marine  by  purchasing  a  num- 
ber of  ships  which  will  ply  between 
Chile  and  the  United  States,  taking 
nitrate  of  soda  one  way  and  merchan- 
dise the  other.  This  will  give  -Ameri- 
can farmers  more  nitrate  than 
ever  for  fertilizer  and  also  develop  a 
market  for  their  products. 


SECOND  "OfDlT 
HAND    *  li  H*' 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissliaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  In  the  West. 

WEISSBATJM   PIPE  WORKS 
165  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco 


TRADE  MARK. 


For  Gas  Engine  Cylinders, 
Tractors    and  Ca(;erpillars. 

Valvoline  Oil  Co. 


San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 
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Hercules  Dynamite 

OnFarm.Orchard  and  Ranch 


HAVE  You  Re- 
ceived  Your 
Copy  of  "Progres- 
Cultivation" 


? 


sive 


AMONG  the  hundreds  of  cou- 
pons we  receive  every  month 
requesting  copies  of  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation"  there  are 
always  a  few  the  senders  of  which 
have  neglected  to  fill  in  the  lines 
provided  for  the  name  and 
address. 

We  do  not  want  any  man  to  feel 
that  we  have  neglected  his  request. 
In  cases  where  name  and  address 
are  lacking,  however,  we  can  do 
absolutely  nothing. 

Have  you  written  for  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation"  and  not  received 
a  copy?  If  so  you  probably  mailed 
the  coupon  in  a  harry  and  forgot  to 


fill  it  out.  Will  you  please  send 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  an- 
nouncement, giving  your  name  and 
address  in  full.  The  book  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

If  you  have  never  asked  for  a 
copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
it  is  high  time  you  did.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  filled  with 
money  saving,  time  saving  informa- 
tion. It  tells  how  and  when  to  use 
dynamite  for  sub-soiling,  tree  plant- 
ing, irrigation  work,  rock  and  stump 
blasting,  drainage  work,  excavating, 
felling  trees,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
using  Hercules  Dynamite  and  with 
its  aid  doing  more  work  and  getting 
better  results.  If  you  are  not 
among  them  please  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon below  jTu/Zy  and  mail  it  to 
ui.  Your  copy  of  "Progressive 
Cultivation"  will  be  sent  you  at 
once. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  BIdg.,  San  Francisco.  Cnl. 

Please  fend  mc  a  Iree  copy  o(  your  book.  "Pro- 
grcmive  Cultivation."  I  am  intereated  in  Dynamite 
for 


Name 


Addreaa 


♦ 
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Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


I.ISK  lllll':l':l>l  %<•  —  Ulll  >iiil  Dlrmmr 
atlviMM  lllr  HM  IM  (ilirrr  I  «'Hii  Hrl  rrll- 
lll>l«  lllfltriiiiilloll  nm  III  llilirrnlllitf  Hull 
Ilii4^  lirmlliiH  li»r  iirl  Mloi'l»Mf  I  Miinl 
lo  kiiim  ttltnl  r«-lMllti>«  I'liii  !»«■  Iirril 
%%llliiiiil  iliiiiucr  mill  «%liii(  «iiii-«  Mllb 
HdvuutBtfr. —  M,  1',  ll„  Mudralu,  I  ulll. 

"I'riiu  iplt-a  of  Hn-rilliiK."  Iiy  llavi  ii- 
|iiir(,  I  liaplcr  IH,  'in  "Synlriiin  nf 
l!l't'ecliiJi{,"  pulilioliril  liy  Mii<  iiiillun, 
will  give  ynii  a  kimhI  ilcnl  nf  iiirnriiiu- 
(ion  on  llie  Kulijc-il  ilmimi;  alito 
"rrim  illicit  of  Animal  Un  i  ilinKi"  l»y 
I<  MiiiHliiill.  tliiipiii  n,  on  "In- 
lirciiliiiK  anil  line  UnriliiiK,"  pnlc 
linllrd  liv  III''  llriTilflH'  (Jii/.rtlc,  Clli- 
caKo,  llowcvcr,  vuluulilcr  un  book 
Jnmnu-lion  may  bi-  in  inlain  wayii, 
we  lif  licvf  that  wlirn  it  i-oineit  lo 
linriliiiK,  rn\c*  arc  worlli  very  lii- 
llr  anil  lliiil  il  in  llic  olmrrvulion 
unil  (tUill  of  llif  brccilrr  ami  owner 
thai  in  llw  Kfial  tliiiiK.  Sonw  iicr»f)n» 
lire  born  lo  b<-  nalnral  bamllrrn  of 
(.lock  and  lan  bnomc  vtry  nmcp»iiful 
iiH  lirrnlcrH.  Olbrm  ronlil  oblaiii  only 
mmliralr  i.m-i"p>.H  afirr  a  liff  time  of 
work,  Ah  rclaliil  lo  llu-  point  in 
•  liuslion.  cloKC  brrfilinK  in  a<lvi»iiblc 
in  the  band  of  it  master,  but  extremely 
rinUy  normally  ami  a  vood  tbinn  lo 
avoid.  It  wonid  be  poHiible  to  male 
near  relalivr-i  with  exielbul  rennlls 
in  one  iane,  but  be  very  bad  in  many 
otbern.  riie  man  llial  would  dimply 
(lo  by  rule  and  not  by  the  ebaraclcr- 
\m'u  »  of  the  animals  to  be  bred  would 
be  in  more  tban  daiiKer  of  rmifinK 
trouble.  The  (ircatest  Hereford  bull 
that  ever  lived  was  tbc  result  of  an 
a.iidental  malinn  of  sire  and  daUKb- 
ter  and  gave  an  insiKbt  as  lo  (be  oc- 
casional possibilities  of  close  brccdiiiK. 
but  in  avcraKc  conditions  it  is  very 
mm-b  belter  not  lo  breed  close  rel- 
alives.  Tbc  books  named  should  k'vc 
much  valuable  linlit  on  the  subii  ct. 

CIIl'IIMMJ  ■rnorill.K — l  mn  iiillkinK 
only  one  vitn  nml  feril  irrrrn  riiililir. 
Hniiill  iinliKiim  nnii  »iirnt  lirnn  nnii  Ihp 
lna<  <«!»  fhiirnliii:"  Iho  erriiiii  riillrll 
to  liirn  I"  IiiiIHt.  'I'lii'  crrnin  «n«  Ilir 
riulH  lrlii|irrimirr,  <f2  ilrllrri'ii.  I"  Ihrrc 
nny  knonii  nrdrli-  (lint  «lll  rniinr  the 
••rriiMi  lo  I'linnKi-  to  lniHcrf  I  i-liiirnr<l 
llir  ln«t  tliiir  fimr  lioimr  ponnlniilly  lir- 
foro  thr  ■rrnni  «.liii«e«I  nny  nlKnii  of 
fliiniKlnit  111  Initlcr. — W.  II.  II.,  Annnpo- 
IIm,  (  nllfornin. 

There  is  notbiim  in  the  feed  which 
should  develop  the  difficulty  you  find. 
The  fat  frlohulcs  in  the  milk  are 
smaller  when  a  cow  is  far  along  in 
lactation  than  earlier,  which  would 
tend  to  make  it  slower  for  the  butler 
to  come.  It  would  come  (luicker  if  a 
thicker  cream  were  churiic<l,  and  also 
if  the  cream  were  permitted  to  ripen 
somewhat  more  than  usual.  Secretary 
F.  W.  Andrcasen  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  states  that  be  has  frciiuently 
known  of  cases  where  there  was  diflfi- 
cully  in  churninp  the  cream  of  one 
cow':  the  butter  coming  more  easily 
when  cream  from  another  cow  was 
added.  These  are  the  best  sugges- 
tions wc  have  to  offer. 

i«i(;hi'  i'r.Ki»i\r;-M<>Hr:  noii» — la 

tiio  rntlon  I  fenl  UM)  to  .%0<»  fhickrnii 
linliiiieeil  f  'I'liry  llk«-  It  nnil  Irnvowhont 
for  It.  Tlii*.^  hii^r  iiinMh  In  the  niorn- 
liiK,  "hriit  noon  unit  nlicht,  itreen  nnd 
ln«ii  Brn**  «l  noun.  The  iiinnh  In  by 
nienmire  tiihont)  :«l  poiinilx  nhenthran. 
r*  iioiinilM  corn  iiti'Ml,  .%  iioiinilM  meat 
Kcrniin.  t^^o  f  1%  r-iiotinil  pnllM  of  nifnifn 
tiienl.  '  poiinil  elinri'onl.  one  hnnilful 
llnNeed  iiieni  nnil  one  of  (he  lefiillnK 
brnnili*  of  eonillnienfnl  poultry  food. 
Thin  In  fixed  »  ith  milk  nnil  water. 
The  hen»  are  keiK  In  jnriU  of  ."Ml.  The 
rennon  I  n^k,  ix  Hint  noiiie  of  them 
Meeni  to  net  the  roup.  The  hoiinen  are 
open  front  nnd  hnve  noiiil  «nter.  It 
Ix  drlpplnu  all  the  time.  The  honnen 
are  eleaned  t«lee  n  «eek  nnil  uprnyed 
»lth  lvre»o.  I  do  not  feed  (lie  mnnh 
■\  er}-  wet. — F.  S.,  \\  oodnlde.  I'nllfornla. 

Your  ration  is  fairly  well  balanced, 
but  we  believe  you  could  feed  some- 
what Icfs  meat  scrap  to  advantage, 
reducing  the  amount  to  perhaps  four 
pounds  instead  of  five  pounds.  We 
would  also  advise  your  adding  barley 
to  the  ration.  This  grain  is  very  bene- 
ficial when  fed  in  moderate  amounts, 
and  being  less  expensive  than  wheat, 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  ration  as  a 


wli'ili  liy  fi'diiiK  -prouud  liarjey, 
in  morning,  which  |iai>  been  itoaked 
ovei'iflijlit  nnd  allowed  to  sprout  in 
a  covered  trough  until  ilie  tprouts 
have  allaine'l  a  length  of  oiie-ciglitll 
of  un  inch,  and  wheal  at  night  to- 
tiiher  wiib  the  dry  inaali  before  ihcm 
ill  all  liiiieh  yon  ought  to  neciire  fully 
as  good  retiiilu  a«  at  pre:>rnl. 

Concerning  the  condiiiienUl  food 
you  are  ii&ing,  we  do  not  advite  the 
colli iniu-d  lue  of  hiicli  innteriaU.  Thev 
are  heticlicial  when  fowls  are  in  ill- 
health,  but  lu-altliy  fowU  do  not  need 
lliein.  If  your  ration  in  now  proving 
Ralikfactory,  we  would  advine  your 
making  any  cbangeii  very  slowly. 

Voiir  general  methods  of  kanilation 
arc  good  and  we  do  not  think  that 
your  inelhodx  of  feeding  li.ive  had 
anything  lo  do  with  the  roup.  The 
fowls  have  probably  caught  cold, 
which  in  noine  caneii  bait  advanced  into 
the  conlagioiiK  form.  We  would  refer 
you  to  our  i»«ue  of  September,  I9H, 
page  2S,  for  methodi  of  controlling 
roup. 

Illtli  IT.Kinx; — Helnir  ■  ■iilinerlber. 
I  hiite  nolleed  .loiir  Inai  artlile  an 
rilUloK  hoKH  on  nlliilfn.  rnadirr  nlll 
he  alliirl  noon.  I  Iwiie  pleni)  of  nlfnim 
bn>  nnil  I  iiiiiil  to  imr  IhIa  up.  I  iin'l 
tliU  lin>  he  I'liopped  lip  In  n  lin>  iMiller 
mill   iiilieil    II  lib    iiioliiNMi'N   mill   icl^e  fhe 

  reaiiK     iia     pnaliire,     freillnu     n  1 1  li 

I  poiinil  i.r  Krilln  illlll>  III  e«er>  l(K» 
piHliiil  lioK.  Where  iiin  I  hlly  tin-  enne 
•  >rilp  of  iMiilnaaea  whli'll  I  preaiiiiii-  la 
a  »er>  I'lii'Mli  refiiae  iif  iiiolnaaeaf  I 
«nnt  lo  fi-ed  thia  lo  KriMilnic  plxa 
«hleh  I  »nnl  for  iiiiirkel  by  Ihe  flrat 
of  Ibe  >enr. —  X,  V.  /..,  I'niteraon.  Calif. 

Answer  by  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

Your  (iub.scriber's  method  of  feeding 
hogs,  explaincci  in  his  letter  above,  is 
a  very  goorl  pl.in  and  ought  to  work 
out  well.  If  more  of  our  hogmen 
would  use  their  alfalfa  hay  the  same 
way  as  he  purposes  doing  the  market 
would  realize  a  better  grade  of  hogs. 
.\ny  of  the  feed  slores  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  able  lo  help  him  get  mo- 
lasses.  The  Spreckels  Sugar  Com- 
pany  usually  has  lots  of  it  on  hand 
It  will  cost  arounil  $10  to  $12  for  a 
barrel  of  50  gallons.  In  this  issue  of 
Orcharil  and  Farm  an  article  written 
by  C.  .\.  Odell  on  tlie  subject  "Hog 
Raising  on  a  Dairy  and  .Alfalfa 
Ranch,"  might  be  of  some  value  to 
the  subscriber. 

ni'K  CI.OVKIt  KKKn — will  yon  pleaae 
tell  me  of  what  aeed  eompnny  I  ean 
Ket  lnir  eliMer  aeeilf  I  nm  ii  auhaerlber 
to  joiir  paper  and  rend  about  bur 
elo»er  In  llrehnrd  nnil  Farm.  I  have 
heard  of  bur  eliner  nnd  nnuld  like  to 
try  It  in  thia  .state. — II.  M.  I,„  Alrlee, 
OreKon. 

You  can  get  bur  clover  seed  very 
probably  from  any  of  the  large  Ore- 
gon seed  houses,  or  you  can  send  to 
the  C.  C.  Morse  Seed  Companj-.  San 
Francisco,  or  to  any  of  the  other  seed 
companies  advertising  in  our  columns, 
for  seed.  In  California,  seed  in  the 
bur  can  commonly  he  obtained  cheap- 
ly from  any  grain  grower  or  dealer 
who  cleans  his  grain,  provided  he  is 
in  a  section  where  the  clover  grows 
abundantly.  We  believe,  however,  that 
vetch  will  be  superior  to  bur  clover 
for  you,  and  that  if  bur  clover  was 
going  to  do  well  it  would  be  found 
growing  wild  in  your  district,  as  it 
evidently  is  not.  Bur  clover  does 
best,  as  a  rule,  on  rather  heavy  soil 
and  must  have  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  We  do  not  think  it  will  likely 
be  found  in  any  place  where  the  rain- 
fall is  abundant  enough  to  wash  out 
most  of  the  lime  from  .the  soil,  or 
where  the  winters  are  cold  enough  to 
prevent  its  growth,  as  it  is  naturally 
a  winter  rather  than  a  summer 
grower.  Try  a  little,  whatever  j-our 
conditions  are,  and  let  us  know  if  it  is 
a  success. 

AI.PtlKV  FEEDIXf;  —  Id  the  Sep- 
teiiilier  number  of  Or«-iinrd  anil  Farm 
there  i>  nn  arliele  by  W .  M.  t'arruth- 
era  on  alfalfa,  \vhli*li  adxlNea  atiiek- 
nren  to  aend  their  ealiea  down  tlila 
winter  to  where  there  Ik  plent>'  of 
rheap    alfnif.-i    hay..    I    would    like  to 


c^'%o6. 


Soil 
Fertility 

'•S<>n  ffftiiit  jr  j^overns  the 
value  of  tiut  iicrtr^ife.  It 
co«U  Ju«t  M  much  to  pro- 
duce a  toiall  crop  m  it 
doe«  to  r-diht  a  l^ae  one. 
and  t)ie  valiw  ct  the  land 
W  very  hugtHj  JtUmtiined 

br  th»  fmeoam,  or  nte  of 
loUrcat  OS  tkm  isvcatment 
which  it  wta  produce, 

"Kuo-down,  ruhmuitatUmd  that  wMl  peo4m€m  mt  bmt  m  qmrt»t 
<  ro|>  u  w(/ri>i  tar  leM  thmn  om»  ^iiTf w  at  k»  Ofiftmal  valtM.  For 
agricultural  |;u(p'>»e;< if  i*  4«ar  mt  MIT  pric*  wfcca  yoa  ramtkitt 

tilt!   ini'Oltie    wilu  h    would  h«  yrodwced  yy  dh«  MMM  MMMMt  ol 

tiftu!,  rooo«y  wMleaf  ify  m%p9m4»d  on  proptttyemmd  tor  fmtOmaoiL 

"There  U  no  mxetm  tor  aMowimg  •  aoM  to  hteom 
Science  hm  long  else*  Ummd  dt»  cmmm  amd  ffc*  nmrif. 


Maintaining  and  incrawtac  <^  ittdUtf  timpty  aMMS  fieyUcing 
»ome  of  tlie  niiroffea,  phoephorlc  acid  amd  pntmk  which  have 
been  mamifectured  into  crop*  mad  aotd  off  tk*  lamd." 


ThU  U  a  quotation  frotn  ottr  book.  **Tlie  Care  mmd  Fc«4iag  ot 
Crop*,"  a  hundjr  compendium  with  moet  ▼•liuMe  iaforautioa for 
every  ((rower.  If  you  haven't  a  copy  yo«  choMld  »emd  for  OM  at 
once.  The  information  contained  in  it  is  BO  i  alwrfilr  tkat  it  aey 
be  the  meanii  of  changing  failure  or  inoderstc  tcc—  is 
or  (arming  to  pronounced  eucce— ■    It  In*  dose  to  for  i 

Send  for  this  book  at  once.   It  is  free. 
The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 
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GOOD  PMITECTION  FMMI  nUC.  WWa. 

la  hKrHV-i  if  yr>Uf  ^'U  idiBkC»  ftR- 


» STORM 


•^HOOFING 

APOU^O  Roo6af  >' 
■ad  niMoiialite  la  ' 

Oar  LnwrertiZMt  ■■B--.:-r  £.  -  - .  ■-■  ■  i^-^ 

UtaaUiM  SHEET  MD  !■  fSJJl  COWMT.  FiM  M 


—  %  t  w     11 1 1  \  ■ 


\  ic  I  OH  J.  v.\  \  ys  A.  I  o 

WaahlBKIVB.  D.  < 


kaoTT    where   tkla   la,  ud   wkat   ae-  '  W^ATCNT^  ?    C  ' 

roniinodatloBa    tkerr   are    for    feedlas  H^rl «.  m  l7  v ;  t' 

In  the  winter  time,  also  what  the  eMt  ^ 

would   be. — \V.   II.  R..   Lower  Ljike,  I'al- 

Answer  by  W.  M.  Carruthers.  i 
If  our  subscriber  will  write  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade  in  any  town  in  the  alfalfa  sec- 
tion, they  will  inform  him  of  parties 
who  are  looking  for  stock  to  eat  up 
their  alfalfa  hay.There  arc  several 
plans  which  can  be  used  in  the  feed- 
ing of  this  alfalfa.  One  can  buy 
enough  of  alfalfa  hay  in  stacks  to 
feed  the  calves  all  winter  and  use  his 
own  men  to-  do  the  work.  Another  is 
to  make  an  arrangement  to  have 
them  fed  for  so  much  per  head,  and 
still  another  to  have  them  fed  for 
half  the  weight  they  will  gain  during 
the  period  they  are  fed  alfalfa  hay. 
I  have  no  doubt  if  you  would  go 
down  into  one  of  the  alfalfa  sections 
you  can  make  some  satisf.ictory  deal 
which  will  both  bt;  profitable  to  your- 
self .Tud  to  the  men  who  supplies  the 
alfalfa  hay. 


FRF 


BRENTWOOI 

Irrigated  Farmi 


Contra 
east  <  ' 


S.  S.  Soutbworth  of  Xapa  recently 
purchased  from  Wisconsin  five  Duroc- 
Jersey  sows  and  a  boar.  Mr.  South- 
worth  is  expecting  to  get  into  the 
ranks  of  the  I )uroc-Jcrsey  breeders,  ! '»'; 
and  some  day  before  long  some  of  ,  f 
f^li^  stock  in.iv  I'c  hc.iril  Irom.  ■ 


In  Flastern 
Costa  county, 
Mt.  niablo. 

«S  miles  from  Sc: 
Fr!»i  '-isoo. 

So::  and  elimata  U- 
cx  .  .-d. 

.<j  :able  for  alfalfa, 
f  -  nuta,  dairying. 
I  o  . .  !  V  and  hoKs. 

V:  :.  <•  an  acre, 

in,  \v  .i-.>  r  right. 

N'*  r  .  ;  i  -  ,i.\y  for 
lllu.<traied  (older,  map. 
•tc 
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Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


PRESERVIXG  CITHOX — Can  any  of 
vour  rcadorM  »tlve  me  a  ko<mI  recipe 
for  niaklDK  rKron  like  we  buy  In  the 
storesJ  I  have  ralMed  Home  cltron» 
and  would  like  to  init  them  to  uae.— 
Hra,  S.  E.         Oakland,  California. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  real 
citron,  which  is  a  fruit  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  family,  not  to  the  citron 
melon,  which  is  a  different  thing  en- 
tirely and  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  citron  of  fruit  cake  fame.  The 
citron  is  picked,  either  before  becom- 
ing yellow  or  after  attaining  a  bright 
yellow,  and    placed  in  barrels  filled 
with  brine  and  left  for  at  least  a 
month.   Tlie  brine  is  renewed  several 
times  and  the  fruit  allowed  to  remain 
in  it  until  required  for  use,  often  for 
a  period  of  four  or  five  months.  When 
the  citrons  are  to  be  candied  in  the 
way  the  product  is  secured  at  stores, 
tliey  are  taken  from  the  barrels  and 
boiled  in  fresh  water  to  soften  them. 
iThey  are  then  cut  into  halves,  the 
iseed  and  pulp  removed,  and  the  fruit 
jis  again  placed  in  cold  water,  be- 
icoming  a  greenish  color.    It  is  then 
Iplaced  in  large  earthen  jars,  covered 
with  hot  syrup  and  allowed  to  stand 
tabout  three  weeks.   During  this  time 
the  strength  of  the  syrup  is  gradually 
increased.    The  fruit  is  then  put  into 
boilers    with  crystallized  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  cooked,  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
(boiled  again  until  it  will  take  up  no 
imore  sugar.      It  is  then  dried  and 
packed  in  wooden  boxes. 

COT.D  FR\MF — (  ohonld  like  for 
Home  one  to  Kl«e  me  direction*  for 
building  a  nniall  place  thouite  or  hot 
bed)  about  4  hj-  ,"4  nhere  I  ran  keep 
my  plant*  throuKh  a  cold  winter; 
somethlair  aimple  and  iBexpen«<%r  i^lth 
direotlonn  iinrh  a«  a  boy  or  woman 
ronid  carry  ont.  Hare  tliree  window 
•aiitaes  to  bcKin  witlu— ^Hlsk  Altltvde," 
iBellevoe,  Arlaona. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  under- 
stand exactly  what  use  you  are  going 
I  to  make  of  the  structure,  but  a  short 
outline  of  the  making  of  cold  frames 
or  hotbeds  will  evidently  be  what  you 
I  want  and  yon  use  it  to  suit  your  de- 
I  sires.     A  cold  frame   may   well  be 
'made  of  inch  boards  on  the  sides.  The 

•  front  board  can  be  twelve  inches  high 

•  on  the  south  side,  the  back  eighteen 
inches  high,  so  that  the  window 
sashes  will  face  the  south  to  catch 

1  the  sunshine.    The  sides,  very  natti- 
j  rally,  taper  from  18  to  12  inches  in 
I  height.    A  good  size  for  a  frame  is 
three  feet  from  front  to  rear,  any  de- 
isirable  width.    Yon  can  also  maJce  it 
any  height  you  want,  having  aboot  the 
'  slope  of  top  indicated. 
I    Less  heat  will  be  lots  at  night  if 
,  the  glass  is  painted.    A  person  can 
also  cover  the  fra-r.e  -^--t^  :!":h  treat- 
ed in  \-arious  wa>  -       't         not  the 
glass  or  does  not  mti  a  — -ch  pro- 
,  tection    as   glass     will     give.  The 
sashes  shonid  be  raised  occasionaOr, 

•  especially  on  clear,    warm  days,  to 

I prevent  too  tropical  condition?  from 
developing  and  to  gire  fresh  air.  Too 
warm  air  will  weakea  tibe  plants  ani 
I  the  temperattire  sh<mld  always  be  rcg- 
(ulated  to  plant  needs-  Better  not 
enoueh  heat  f*^-  best  results  than  too 

ni  :    bly  this  as  it  stand?. 

ch  loaai.  will  be  all 
ted.  bat  if  yoo  want 
ex-ri  -  can  be  secored  by  the 

stable  MUMre.    Dig  oat 
ath  the  frame  to  a  foot 
:  r  eren  nore  aad  £11  with 
raanre  zmd  straw,  pack- 
compactly.    Co-rer  with 
cbes  of  Smt  loam,  also 
en.         wkat  tbe  ma- 
3  ferxncat  mmA  beat  wQI 
The  more  straw  or  oid 
.  witb  the  manre  Ac  less 
_icrr:c.- u.tioa  aad  heat,  while  tbe 
hpF  tbe  maimre  tbe  more  beat.  By 
■  icreasice  -'-     —  -  ---^ 
'  crease  -  Vr  ha^kamg 


extra  covering  on  top  you  can  guard 
against  very  cold  temperatures.  By 
having  no  manure  and  leaving  the 
cover  partly  open  you  can  have  nearly 
natural  temperatures,  so  by  modifying 
practices  to  needs  with  a  frame  like 
this  you  can  get  any  results  thtt  you 
require. 

WATKRMEI.OXS—About  the 
n^t  of  AuKUMt  I  planted  watermelon 
jeeUH  and  they  came  up  fine.  «ome  of 
the  vines  being  over  two  feet  long. 
The  flrst  thins  l  knew  they  commenced 
to  wilt.  I  examined  them  clonelv  and 
lound  .Home  of  the  leavcH  covered  with 
i,/'^  I    aprlnkled  or 

airied  dry  aMhcx  over  them,  but  It  did 
not  do  any  eood.  I  .Iur  In  the  ground 
for  cnt  wormx,  but  that  wan  not  It.  I 
watered  them  nlttht  and  morning  and 
aprlnkled  them  well  with  rain  water. 
Did  I  water  them  too  much?  The  noli 
In  clay  and,  I  thought,  well  manured 
with  chicken  and  Mtahle  manure — MRS. 
J.   W.  X.,   Chloride,  .\rIzona. 

The  insects  you  saw  are  evidently 
the  cause  of  your  trouble,  though  your 
method  of  irrigation  is  not  the  right 
thing  for  watermelons,  nor  for  any 
other  garden  crop,  and  very  likely  en- 
couraged the  lice  a  good  deal.  They 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  bad  when 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
than  w  hen  both  ground  and  air  are  dry. 
These  melon  lice  are  the  greatest 
thing  the  melon  growers  of  the  in- 
terior Southwest  have  to  contend 
against.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  lady- 
birds are  distributed  to  help  check  the 
lice,  with,  it  is  thought,  some  success, 
but  not  a  great  deal.  On  their  very- 
first  appearance  yon  may  hold  them 
back  with  fair  success  by  sprayin;:- 
with  oil  emulsions,  soap  solutions,  to- 
bacco extracts,  etc.,  but  you  have  to 
spray  at  once  and  not  let  them  get  a 
start.  .And  now  for  your  method  of 
irrigation — it  is  jnst  what  yoa  sbonld 
not  do.  Melons  are  a  desert  plant 
and  not  used  to  having  moisture 
around  them  all  the  time.  A  dry  stir- 
face  is  the  only  thing  they  want  or 
know.  Rains  are  few  and  far  between 
in  the  desert  and  -water  is  best  away 
down,  while  the  surface  remains  dry 


Irrigate  as  seldom  as  you  can,  not  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  when  you  do 
irrigate,  apply  as  much  water  as 
possible,  then  wait  as  long  as  possible 
before  you  irrigate  again.  Wc  get 
wrathy  every  time  wc  sec  a  sprinkler 
going  on  anything  but  a  lawn,  'i'hc 
only  way  to  irrigate  in  the  West,  with 
rare  exceptions,  is  to  dig  ditches 
along  where  you  want  to  puc  the 
water  and  run  the  water  in  those 
ditches,  getting  as  much  in  as  possible, 
and  as  deep  down  as  possible  and 
moistening  as  little  of  (he  surface  as 
possible,  then  covering  the  ditches  to 
keep  a  mulch  and  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. A  lot  of  people  seem  to  act  on 
the  idea  that  exactly  the  opposite  h 
the  case;  that  a  nice  thin  layer  of 
moist  earth  on  the  surface  to  cool  the 
atmosphere  and  make  a  moist  appear- 
ance is  just  the  thing.  Instead  of  do- 
ing good  it  simply  dries  out,  bakes  the 
soil,  breeds  disease  in  the  plants  and 
supplies  little,  if  any,  moi.sturc  to  the 
plants. 

It  is  an  abomination — deep  irriga- 
tion, and  a  dry  surface  is  the  only 
thing  that  does  any  good  in  the  arid 
parts  of  the  country.  Try  it  and  »cc, 
or  try  one-half  of  the  garden  one  way 
and  the  other  half  the  other.  And,  a3 
before  stated,  it  is  very  probable  that 
having  a  moist  surface  all  the  time 
made  the  lice,  bugs,  or  aphids,  which- 
ever you  wish  to  call  them,  much 
worse,  though  they  are  likely  to  be 
bad  enough  under  any  consideration. 
And  is  not  August  rather  late  to  plant 
melons?  We  do  not  know  your  con- 
ditions, but  do  not  believe  you  would 
have  grown  much  of  a  crop,  bags  or 
no  bngs. 


/i 


Light  Weigh  < 
Cushman  Engines 
Best  for  Heavy  Sawini)) 


M  .Tf)hn  Dnro,  Orovlllo  Cnl., 

I?   writim:    "I  bnvo  i<iiw<"1  «lwin(  !IM) 

jl  t.liTHof  WOImI  Willi  friy  411.  I".  'Iniili- 

fjl  ri'ii'iirn  •"■  I'"""  ""V  H'""-    "  I"  I" 
VttiA  iihiiiio  mi  l.lio  drill,  liny  I  iini  'l  II  . 
'I'Iki  Cimliinmi  la  tlin  'inly  4  II.  I".  '8 

(Tltflno  tlilil   <nn   linri'llo  (liU  W'lrl'.  ,1, 

Throtll*  Co»i"i"r  i  i>/..«'  o-lrn  ii..««r  'K 

wli'in  Huv/                    '         '  '        "  iffi 

ZC-lnch  niiw                                       I  '5 

wlinn  I  (f'  l                            .           ri  |B 

tliOTo  In  iKTiM  '  iiifpK  il'.irii'.    V/'  J 

sawfjd  louM  Hrt  Ii'ikIi  'I'l  '^Ji  I"   tlir'/iiKli."  '[| 

Light  Weight  <J 

g  Cushman  Engines  i 

For  All  rarm  Work 

ArethollKVi'-' •'• '        "  li-M- 
vntrfit]  tui''>'       '  '<■-■' 
KfiAity  rri'/  •" 
ll'/rmrv  v 


',  ,  ,  Porln.U^ 

\  V»  '^))  If,  r.  'I'l  f!v,k  fr'.^, 

Cnthman  Motor  Works  fj. 

*m  iMlk  7IM  if ,  IMh,  MfMta 
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MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS 

HORSE,  COW  OR  SHEEP 

CALL  OR  WRITE.      FRESH  OR  ROTTED 

Pacific  Manure  ^  Fertilizer  Co., 
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A  Telephone  Saves  Time  and  Money 


It's  easy!  Witfa  a  first-rif  teles^ioae  Yk»  from  boms  to 
yoar  npighbnrs  can  ta&  direct  to  crop  \njet%  trwtxj  ■&ar/  v/.  - :./■/. ^  <.:.  /. r.^ 
orer  tliose  kng  mlea.  Yoo  can  watch  Ihe  toMket  for  top  vnotm — ask  tbs 
laflroad  statkn  if  your  frogbt  has  otme — order  supplies  from  d>e  store— fad 
oot  what's  doing  at  die  stock  yards — set  a  time  widitfacy<stHMilprgriodiB< 
yoor  0raio — get  the  doctor  qakk  when  yoo  need  liiai.  Bssids*  lUs,  yoo 
can  taflc  bosiDeas  or  pleasare  withaot  lesfviog  ysaf  own  doon* 


Western  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


up  the 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


LINE}  BKEEDING — Will  you  pleane 
advise  me  as  to  where  I  ean  Ket  reli- 
able inforiiintion  as  to  inbreeding  and 
line  breedini^  for  pet  stocks  f  1  want 
to  know  what  relatives  can  be  bred 
without  dnn;c^er  and  what  ones  with 
advantage. — M.  P.  H.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

"Principles  of  Breeding."  by  Daven- 
port, chapter  18,  on  "Systems  of 
Breeding,"  published  by  Macmillan, 
will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  desired;  ^also 
"Principles  of  Animal  Breeding,"  by 
F.  R.  Marshall,  chapter  15,  on  "In- 
breeding and  Line  Breeding,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chi- 
cago. However,  valuable  as  book 
instruction  may  be  in  certain  ways, 
■sve  believe  that  when  it  comes  to 
breeding,  rules  are  worth  very  lit- 
tle and  that  it  is  the  observation 
and  skill  of  the  breeder  and  owner 
that  is  the  great  thing.  Some  persons 
are  born  to  be  natural  handlers  of 
stock  and  can  become  very  successful 
as  breeders.  Others  could  obtain  only 
moderate  success  after  a  life  time  of 
work.  As  related  to  the  point  ni 
question,  close  breeding  is  advisable 
in  the  hand  of  a  master,  but  extremely 
risky  normally  and  a  pood  thing  to 
avoid.  It  would  be  possible  to  mate 
near  relatives  with  excellent  results 
in  one  case,  but  be  very  bad  in  many 
others.  The  man  that  would  simply 
go  by  rule  and  not  by  the  character- 
istics of  the  animals  to  be  bred  would 
be-in  more  than  danger  of  finding 
trouble.  The  greatest  Hereford  bull 
that  ever  lived  was  the  result  of  an 
accidental  mating  of  sire  and  daugh- 
ter and  gave  an  insight  as  to  the  oc- 
casional possibilities  of  close  breeding, 
but  in  average  conditions  it  is  very 
much  better  not  to  breed  close  rel- 
atives. The  books  named  should  give 
much  valuable  light  on  the  subject. 

CHURIVING  TROVBLE — I  am  milking 
only  one  cow  and  feed  trreen  fodder, 
snLtll  potatoes  and  wheat  bran  and  the 
last  two  churnin(;s  the  cream  failed 
to  turn  to  butter.  The  cream  was  the 
riKht  temperature,  ii'i  decrees.  Is  there 
any  known  article  that  will  cause  the 
cream  to  chansre  to  butter?  1  churned 
the  last  time  four  house  constantly  be- 
fore the  cream  .showed  any  siBns  of 
chancini;  <o  butter. — W.  H.  B.,  Annapo- 
li.s,  California. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  feed  which 
should  develop  the  difficulty  you  find. 
The  fat  globules  in  the  milk  are 
smaller  when  a  cow  is  far  along  in 
lactation  than  earlier,  which  would 
tend  to  make  it  slower  for  the  butter 
to  come.  It  would  come  quicker  if  a 
thicker  cream  were  churned,  and  also 
if  the  cream  were  permitted  to  ripen 
somewhat  more  than  usual.  Secretary 
F.  W.  .A-ndreasen  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  states  that  he  has  frequently 
known  of  cases  where  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  churning  the  cream  of  one 
cow;  the  butter  coming  more  easily 
when  cream  from  another  cow  was 
added.  These  are  the  best  sugges- 
tions we  have  to  offer. 

HKiHT  FEEDlXfJ-MORE  ROlTp — la 
the  ration  I  feed  400  to  ,'>00  chickens 
balanced?  They  like  it  and  leave  wheat 
for  it.  They  liavc  mash  In  the  morn- 
inK,  wheat  noon  and  nli^ht,  Kreen  and 
lawn  grass  at  noon.  The  mash  Is  by 
me.Tsure  (iibont)  30  pounds  wheat  bran, 
n  pounds  corn  meal,  .*•  pounds  meat 
scraps,  two  five-pound  pails  of  alfalfa 
meal,  M*  pound  cliar<'oal,  one  handful 
linseed  "meal  and  one  of  the  leading 
brands  of  condlmental  poultry  food. 
This  is  fixed  with  milk  and  water. 
The  hens  are  kept  in  yards  of  ."Ml.  The 
reason  I  ask,  is  that  some  of  them 
seem  to  get  the  roup.  The  houses  are 
open  front  and  have  good  water.  It 
is  dripping  all  the  time.  The  houses 
are  cleaned  twice  a  week  and  sprayed 
with  Ivreso.  I  do  not  feed  llic  mash 
very  wet.  F.  S.,  Woodslde,  California. 

Your  ration  is  fairly  well  balanced, 
but  we  believe  you  could  feed  some- 
what less  meat  scrap  to  advantage, 
reducing  the  amount  to  perhaps  four 
pounds  instead  of  five  pounds.  We 
would  also  advise  your  adding  barley 
to  the  ration.  This  grain  is  very  bene- 
ficial when  fed  in  moderate  amounts, 
and  being  less  expensive  than  wheat, 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  ration  as  a 


whole.  By  feeding  sprouted  barley, 
in  morning,  which  has  been  soaked 
overillght  and  allowed  to  sprout  in 
a  covered  trough  until  the  sprouts 
have  attained  a  length  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  wheat  at  night  to- 
gether with  the  dry  mash  before  them 
al  all  times  you  ought  to  secure  fully 
as  good  results  as  at  present. 

Concerning  the  condimental  food 
you  are  using,  we  do  not  advise  the 
continued  use  of  such  materials.  They 
are  beneficial  when  fowls  are  in  ill- 
health,  but  healthy  fowls  do  not  need 
them.  If  your  ration  is  now  proving 
satisfactory,  we  would  advise  your 
making  any  changes  very  slowly. 

Your  general  methods  of  sanitation 
are  good  and  we  do  not  think  that 
your  methods  of  feeding  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  roup.  The 
fowls  have  probably  caught  cold, 
which  in  some  cases  has  advanced  into 
the  contagious  form.  We  would  refer 
you  to  our  issue  of  September,  1914, 
page  28,  for  methods  of  controlling 
roup. 

HOG  FEEDING — Being  a  subscriber. 
I  liuve  noticed  your  last  article  on 
raising  hogs  on  alfalfa.  Pasture  will 
be  short  soon.  I  ha^e  plenty  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  I  want  to  use  this  »ip.  Can't 
this  hay  be  chopped  up  in  a  hay  cutter 
and  nii.xed  with  molasses  and  give  the 
same  result  as  pasture,  feeding  with 
1  pound  of  grain  dally  to  every  100 
pound  hog.  Where  can  I  buy  the  cane 
syrup  of  moIasHcs  which  I  presume  is 
a  very  cheap  refuse  of  molasses?  I 
want  to  feed  this  to  growing  pigs 
which  I  want  for  market  by  the  first 
of  the  year. — X,  Y.  Z.,  Patterson,  Calif. 

Answer  by  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

Your  subscriber's  method  of  feeding 
hogs,  explained  in  his  letter  above,  is 
a  very  good  plan  and  ought  to  work 
out  well.  If  more  of  our  hogmen 
would  use  their  alfalfa  hay  the  same 
way  as  he  purposes  doing  the  market 
would  realize  a  better  grade  of  hogs. 
Any  of  the  feed  stores  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  able  to  help  him  get  mo- 
lasses.  The  Spreckcls  Sugar  Com- 
pany usually  lias  lots  of  it  on  hand. 
It  will  cost  around  $10  to  $12  for  a 
barrel  of  50  gallons.  In  this  issue  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  an  article  written 
by  C.  N.  Odcll  on  tlie  subject  "Hog 
Raising  on  a  Dairy  and  .Alfalfa 
Ranch,"  might  be  of  some  value  to 
the  subscriber. 

Bl'H  CLOVER  SEED — Will  yon  pleaae 
tell  me  of  what  seed  company  I  can 
get  bur  clover  seed?  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper  and  read  about  bur 
clover  in  Orchard  and  Farm.  I  have 
heard  of  bur  clover  and  would  like  to 

try  it  in  this   State  H.  .M.  I..,  Airlee, 

Oregon. 

You  can  get  bur  clover  seed  very 
probably  from  any  of  the  large  Ore- 
gon seed  houses,  or  you  can  send  to 
the  C.  C.  Morse  Seed  Company,  San 
Francisco,  or  to  any  of  the  other  seed 
companies  advertising  in  our  columns, 
for  seed.  In  California,  seed  in  the 
bur  can  commonly  be  obtained  cheap- 
ly from  any  grain  grower  or  dealer 
who  cleans  his  grain,  provided  he  is 
in  a  section  where  the  clover  grows 
abundantly.  We  believe,  however,  that 
vetch  will  be  superior  to  bur  clover 
for  you,  and  that  if  bur  clover  was 
going  to  do  well  it  would  be  found 
growing  wild  in  your  district,  as  it 
evidently  is  not.  Bur  clover  does 
best,  as  a  rule,  on  rather  heavy  soil 
and  must  have  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  We  do  not  think  it  will  likely 
be  found  in  any  place  where  the  rain- 
fall is  abundant  enough  to  wash  out 
most  of  the  lime  from  .the  soil,  or 
where  the  winters  arc  cold  enough  to 
prevent  its  growth,  as  it  is  naturally 
a  winter  rather  than  a  summer 
growxr.  Try  a  little,  whatever  your 
conditions  are,  and  let  us  know  if  it  is 
a  success. 

.*I.F\I,F.\  FEEDING  —  In  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
there  is  an  article  by  W.  M.  Carruth- 
ers on  alfalfa,  which  advises  stock- 
men to  send  their  calves  down  this 
winter  lo  where  there  Is  plent.v  of 
cheap    alfalfa    hay..    I    would    like  to 


Soil 
Fertility 


"Soil  fertility  governs  the 
value  of  the  acreage.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  pro- 
duce a  small  crop  as  it 
does  to  raise  a  large  one, 
and  the  value  of  the  land 
is  very  largely  determined 
by  the  income,  or  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment 
which  it  will  produce. 

"Run-down,  exhausted  land  that  will  produce  at  best  a  quarter 
crop  is  worth  far  less  than  one-quarter  of  its  original  value.  For 
agricultural  purposes  it  is  dear  at  any  price  when  you  consider 
the  income  which  would  be  produced  by  tho  same  amount  of 
time,  money  and  energy  expended  on  properly  cared  for  fertile  soil. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  a  soil  to  become  unproductive. 
Science  has  long  since  found  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

Maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertility  simply  means  replacing 
some  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  have 
been  manufactured  into  crops  and  sold  off  the  land." 

This  ib  a  quotation  from  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Crops,"  a  handy  compendium  with  most  valuable  information  for 
every  grower.  If  you  haven't  a  copy  you  should  send  for  one  at 
once.  The  information  contained  in  it  is  so  valuable  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  changing  failure  or  moderate  success  in  growing 
or  fitrming  to  pronounced  success.    It  has  done  60  for  others. 

Send  for  this  book  at  once.   It  is  free. 
The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

805  Security  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GOOD  PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE,  WIND,  RAIN  AND  STORM 

is  assured  if  your  tniildinKM  are  covered  witll 


Apollo  Hoofinc  and  Mdinc  Proiiurts  are  hifhrst  qil.lHtT.  full  wplBht, 
and  ri'xsonalile  in  cost,  ilade  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Host  Ulooin 
Galvanized  tiheets.  and  eold  l>v  woiKbt  by  leading  dealer^  evorynhere. 
Our  intereatins  "Better  BuildiuRs"  booklet  eent  free  upon  reQuest. 
AMERICAN  SHEn  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,  ftUk  BU|..  Wtlrtlli.  H. 


knotr  nhere  this  is,  andi  ^hat  ac- 
eonimodatlonfi  there  are  for  feeding 
in  the  winter  time,  also  what  the  cost 
would   he. — W.   II.  II.,   Lower  Lake,  C^l. 

Answer  by  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

If  our  subscriber  will  write  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade  in  any  town  in  the  alfalfa  sec- 
tion, tliey  will  inform  him  of  parties 
who  arc  looking  for  stock  to  eat  up 
their  alfalfa  hay.Therc  arc  several 
plans  which  can  he  used  in  the  feed- 
in;?  of  this  alfalfa.  One  can  buy 
enough  of  alfalfa  hay  in  stacks  to 
feed  the  calves  all  winter  and  use  his 
own  men  to-  do  the  work.  Another  is 
to  m.Tke  an  arrangement  to  have 
them  fed  for  so  much  per  head,  and 
still  another  to  have  them  fed  for 
half  the  weight  they  will  gain  during 
the  period  tliey  are  fed  alfalfa  hay. 
I  have  no  doubt  if  you  would  go 
down  into  one  of  the  alfalfa  sections 
you  can  make  some  satisfactory  deal 
which  will  both  be  profitable  to  your- 
self nnd  to  the  men  who  supplies  the 
alfalfa  hay. 

S.  S.  Southworth  of  Napa  recently 
purchased  from  Wisconsin  five  Duroc- 
Jersey  sows  and  a  boar.  Mr.  South- 
w'orth  is  expecting  to  get  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Uuroc-Jerscy  breeders, 
and  some  day  before  long  some  of 
this  stock  may  be  heard  from. 


W^intid  and 

FREE 


PATITMT^  S  EODR  BD  OE  FEE 
f»AIjl^  Ai3  KKTCRNED.  Send  -kitrh 
for  free  nearcli  of  Patent  OfrUc-  nlj- 
now  TO  OBTAIN  A  I'ATE.NT  and  \MI M  ™ 
iWF^NT.  witll  List  of  Inventions  \\-int((l  ana 
Prizes  olTerid  for  iuvenlinns.  sent 
free.  PATENTS  ADVKUTISED. 
WANTED — IVEW  IDE:.4S 

Send  fur  our  list  of  I'attrut  Buyers 
VICTOK  J.  KVAXS  &  CO.,  836F, 
 >Vash l^n K ton,  U.  f.  


BRENTWOO 


^"<Best  In  TheWest^ 


In  Eastern  Contra 
Costa  county,  east  of 
Mt.  Diablo. 

6.3  miles  from  San 
Franci.sco. 

Soli  and  climate  un- 
e.xeelled. 

Suitable  for  alfalfa, 
fruits,  nuts,  dairying, 
poultry  and  hoes. 

Price  $300  an  acre, 
Including  water  right. 

Write  to-day  for 
illustrated  folder,  map, 
etc. 


Lightweight^ 
^ushinan  Engines^ 

(Best  for  Heavy  Sawing) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


PRESERVING  CITRON — Con  any  of 
your  readers  give  ine  a  good  recipe 
for  making  citron  like  ne  buy  in  the 
Mores?  I  have  raised  some  citrons 
and  n-ould  like  to  put  tlieiii  to  use.— 
Mrs,  S.  E.  M.,  Oakland,  California. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  real 
citron,  which  is  a  fruit  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  family,  not  to  the  citron 
melon,  which  is  a  different  thing  en- 
tirely and  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  citron  of  fruit  cake  fame,  The 
citron  is  picked,  either  before  becom- 
ing yellow  or  after  attaining  a  bright 
yellow,  and  placed  in  barrel<,  filled 
with  brine  and  left  for  at  least  a 
month.  The  brine  is  renewed  several 
times  and  the  fruit  allowed  to  remain 
in  it  until  required  for  use,  often  for 
a  period  of  four  or  five  months.  When 
the  citrons  are  to  be  candied  in  the 
way  the  product  is  secured  at  stores, 
they  are  taken  from  the  barrels  and 
boiled  in  fresh  water  to  soften  them. 
They  are  then  cut  into  halves,  the 
seed  and  pulp  removed,  and  the  fruit 
is  again  placed  in  cold  water,  be- 
coming a  greenish  color.  It  is  then 
placed  in  large  earthen  jars,  covered 
with  hot  syrup  and  allowed  to  stand 
about  three  weeks.  During  this  time 
the  strength  of  the  syrup  is  gradually 
increased.  The  fruit  is  then  put  into 
boilers  with  crystallized  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  cooked,  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
boiled  again  until  it  will  take  up  no 
more  sugar.  It  is  then  dried  and 
packed  in  wooden  bo.xes. 

COIjD  frame — T  should  like  for 
dome  one  to  give  me  directions  for 
building  a  small  place  (house  or  hot 
bed)  about  4  by  5  where  I  can  keep 
my  plants  through  a  cold  winter; 
something  simple  and  inexpensive  with 
directions  such  lis  a  boy  or  woman 
eonid  carry  out.  Have  three  window 
■ashes  to  begin  with. — "High  Altitude," 
Bellevue,  Arizona* 

We  do  not  know  that  we  under- 
stand exactly  what  use  you  are  going 
to  make  of  the  structure,  but  a  short 
outline  of  the  making  of  cold  frames 
or  hotbeds  will  evidently  be  what  you 
want  and  you  use  it  to  suit  your  de- 
sires. A  cold  frame  may  well  be 
made  of  inch  boards  on  the  sides.  The 
front  board  can  be  twelve  inches  high 
on  the  south  side,  the  back  eighteen 
inches  high,  so  that  the  window 
sashes  will  face  the  south  to  catch 
the  sunshine.  The  sides,  very  natu- 
rally, taper  from  18  to  12  inches  in 
height.  A  good  size  for  a  frame  is 
three  feet  from  front  to  rear,  any  de- 
sirable width.  You  can  also  make  it 
any  heiglit  you  want,  having  about  the 
slope  of  top  indicated. 

Less  heat  will  be  lots  at  night  if 
the  glass  is  painted.  A  person  can 
also  cover  the  frame  with  cloth  treat- 
ed in  various  ways,  if  he  has  not  the 
glass  or  does  not  need  as  much  pro- 
tection as  glass  will  give.  The 
sashes  should  be  raised  occasionally, 
especially  on  clear,  warm  days,  to 
prevent  too  tropical  conditions  from 
developing  and  to  give  fresh  air.  Too 
warm  air  will  weaken  the  plants  and 
the  temperature  should  always  be  reg- 
ulated to  plant  needs.  Better  not 
enough  heat  for  best  results  than  too 
much  heat.  Possibly  this  as  it  stands, 
or  with  a  good  rich  loam,  will  be  all 
that  you  will  need,  but  if  you  want 
extra  heat  it  can  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  fresh  stable  manure.  Dig  out 
the  dirt  beneath  the  frame  to  a  foot 
or  18  inches  or  even  more  and  fill  with 
fresh  stable  manure  and  straw,  pack- 
ing it  down  compactly.  Cover  with 
about  ten  inches  of  fine  loam,  also 
compacted  well,  and  when  the  ma- 
nure starts  to  ferment  much  heat  will 
be  generated.  The  more  straw  or  old 
leaves  mixed  with  the  manure  the  less 
the  fermentation  and  heat,  while  the 
richer  the  manure  the  more  heat.  By 
increasing  the  manure  you  can  in- 
crease the  artificial  heat,  by  banking 
up  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  putting 


extra  covering  on  top  you  can  guard 
against  very  cold  temperatures.  By 
having  no  manure  and  leaving  the 
cover  partly  open  you  can  have  nearly 
natural  temperatures,  so  by  modifying 
practices  to  needs  with  a  frame  like 
this  you  can  get  any  results  thSt  you 
require. 

SICK  \VATERMEI,ONS— About  the 
first  of  August  I  planted  watermelon 
seeds  and  they  came  up  fine,  some  of 
the  vines  being  over  two  feet  long. 
The  first  thing  1  knew  they  commenced 
to  wilt.  I  examined  them  closely  and 
found  some  of  the  leaves  covered  with 
black  bugs  or  lice.  I  sprinkled  or 
sifted  dry  ashes  over  them,  but  it  did 
not  do  any  good.  I  dug  in  the  ground 
for  cut  worms,  but  that  was  not  it.  I 
watered  them  night  and  morning  and 
sprinkled  them  well  with  rain  water. 
Did  I  water  them  too  much?  The  soil 
is  clay  and,  I  thought,  well  manured 
with  chicken  and  stable  manure — MRS. 
J.   W.  N.,  Chloride,  Arizona. 

The  insects  you  saw  are  evidently 
the  cause  of  your  trouble,  though  your 
method  of  irrigation  is  not  the  right 
thing  for  watermelons,  nor  for  any 
other  garden  crop,  and  very  likely  en- 
couraged the  lice  a  good  deal.  They 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  bad  when 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
than  when  both  ground  and  air  are  dry. 
These  melon  lice  are  the  greatest 
thing  the  melon  growers  of  the  in- 
terior Southwest  have  to  contend 
against.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  lady- 
birds are  distributed  to  help  check  the 
lice,  with,  it  is  thought,  some  success, 
but  not  a  great  deal.  On  their  very 
first  appearance  you  may  hold  them 
back  with  fair  success  b}'  spraying 
with  oil  emulsions,  soap  solutions,  to- 
bacco extracts,  etc.,  but  you  have  to 
spray  at  once  and  not  let  them  get  a 
start.  And  now  for  your  method  of 
irrigation — it  is  just  what  j-ou  should 
not  do.  Melons  are  a  desert  plant 
and  not  used  to  having  moisture 
around  them  all  the  time.  A  drj'  sur- 
face is  the  only  thing  they  want  or 
know.  Rains  are  few  and  far  between 
in  the  desert  and  water  is  best  away 
down,  while  the  surface  remains  dry. 


Irrigate  as  seldom  as  you  can,  not  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  when  you  do 
irrigate,  apply  as  much  water  as  is 
possible,  then  wait  as  long  as  possible 
before  you  irrigate  again.  We  get 
wrathy  every  time  we  see  a  sprinkler 
going  on  anything  but  a  lawn.  The 
only  way  to  irrigate  in  the  West,  with 
rare  exceptions,  is  to  dig  ditches 
along  where  you  want  to  put  the 
water  and  run  the  water  in  those 
ditches,  getting  as  much  in  as  possible 
and  as  deep  down  as  possible  and 
moistening  as  little  of  the  surface  as 
possible,  then  covering  the  ditches  to 
keep  a  mulch  and  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. A  lot  of  people  seem  to  act  on 
the  idea  that  exactly  the  opposite  is 
the  case;  that  a  nice  thin  layer  of 
moist  earth  on  the  surface  to  cool  the 
atmosphere  and  make  a  moist  appear- 
ance is  just  the  thing.  Instead  of  do- 
ing good  it  simply  dries  out,  bakes  the 
soil,  breeds  disease  in  the  plants  and 
supplies  little,  if  any,  moisture  to  the 
plants. 

It  is  an  abomination — deep  irriga- 
tion, and  a  dry  surface  is  the  only 
thing  that  does  any  good  in  the  arid 
parts  of  the  country.  Try  it  and  see, 
or  try  one-half  of  the  garden  one  way 
and  the  other  half  the  other.  And,  as 
before  stated,  it  is  very  probable  that 
having  a  moist  surface  all  the  time 
made  the  lice,  bugs,  or  aphids,  which- 
ever you  wish  to  call  them,  much 
worse,  though  they  are  likely  to  be 
bad  enough  under  any  consideration. 
And  is  not  August  rather  late  to  plant 
melons?  We  do  not  know  your  con- 
ditions, but  do  not  believe  you  would 
have  grown  much  of  a  crop,  bugs  or 
no  bugs. 


f  John  Dare,  Oroville,  Cal., 

^ writes:   "I  have  sawed  about  350  »> 
(Sal  tiersof  wood  withmy4H.P.Cush-  \mi 
JS"  man,  and  haven't  had  to  make  any  ^ 
'la'  repairs  or  lose  any  time.    It  is  in  as  (Ml 
^  Rood  shape  as  the  first  day  I  used  it.  mm. 
The  Cushman  is  the  only  4  H.  P. 
II  engine  that  can  handle  this  work,  Jjt. 
1»  Throttle  Governor  giving  extra  power  '«•' 
when  saw  strikes  the  loff.   I  have  a 
26-inch  saw,  with  100-lb.  fly-wheel,  and  X 
when  I  get  this  outfit  under  motion  (HI 
IS.  there  is  something  doing.    We  have  ^jj. 
(^F  eawed  logs  as  high  as  20  in.  through.  i\jgf) 

\B        Light  Weight  % 

f  Cushman  Engines  2 

U        For  All  Farm  Work  S 

'©*  Are  the  lightest,  yet  most  reliable  and 

# useful  engines  made  for  farm  work,  fa^ 
Easily  moved  around  to  do  all  the  sta- 

etionary  work,  as  well  as  attache(^o  ([Ml 
power  driven  machines,  such  as 
(fSw  binders,  hay  balers.  sprayers^ete. 


omm   Throttle  Governed,  Schebler  Car-  ,ig|, 
(M)  buretor.  Quiet  and  Steady,  Eco-  'lal' 
■■    nomical  of   Gasoline.  Perfectly 

Balanced,  Almost  No  Friction.  jjBt' 
1)  4  to  20  H.  P.  40-page  Book  free.  O 

Cushman  Motor  Works  ^ 

8B0  Dirtb  21sl  St.,  Lincoln,  Nlbrashl 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS 

HORSE,  COW  OR  SHEEP 

FRESH  OR  ROTTED 


CALL  OR  WRITE. 


Pacific  Manure  ®  Fertilizer  Co..       5Ay?s  AT' 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


:fr^_.-i^  —  STOCK  YARDS  ~StORE 

A  Telephone  Saves  Time  and  Money 

It's  easyl  With  a  first-class  telephone  line  from  home  to  town  you  and 
your  neighbors  can  talk  direct  to  crop  buyers  every  day  without  driving 
over  those  long  miles.  You  can  watch  the  market  for  top  prices — ask  the 
railroad  station  if  your  freight  has  come — order  supplies  from  the  store — find 
out  what's  doing  at  the  stock  yards — set  a  time  with  the  -grist  •mill  for  grinding 
your  grain — get  the  doctor  quick  when  you  need  him.  Besides  all  this,  you 
can  talk  business  or  pleasure  without  leaving  youf  own  doors. 

Western  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

are  standard  for  use  on  the  farm.  Thousands  are  in  daily  use 
by  progressive  farmers  everywhere.  If  you  are  still  without 
telephone  service,  write  us  for  .information  on  how  it  can  be  se- 
cured. Write  the  nearest  house  below,  and  mention  this  paper. 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Maoufacturera  of  the  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephone* 

PACIFIC  HOUSES: 
San  Francisco  Oakland  Lot  Angeles 

Seattle  Portland  Salt  Lake  City 

FOR  EVERY  ELCCTRI.CAI.  NEED 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT 


During  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
those  in  attendance  are  exhorted  to 
"Speak  now,  or  forever  after  hold 
your  peace."  The  measures  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  be  decided  in  a 
day  or  so  call  for  tlie  same  plan.  It 
is  the  democratic  ideal  to  discuss  and 
investigate  men  or  measures,  but  after 
the  decision  is  made  to  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  amend- 
ments (and  the  men)  have  been  dis- 
cussed a  plenty,  but  the  exhortation 
to  "Speak  now"  applies  on  account  of 
the  far  reacliing  effect  some  amend- 
ments will  have,  notably  the  proposed 
Universal  Eight  Hour  Law.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  arguments  op- 
posed to  it  seem  to  have  been  based 
maii.ly  on  the  relative  advantages  of 
working  eight  hours,  or  ten  hours,  or 
some  time,  rather  than  on  the  effect 
of  trying  to  measure  all  our  varied 
activities  with  one  rule.  The  rule 
used  for  measurement  seems  to  be 
the  man  engaged  in  the  strenuous, 
monotonous  and  uniform  work  of 
punching  holes  in  sheet  iron.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  that  to  the  night 
watchman,  to  the  seasonal  agricul- 
tural worker ,  to  the  hostler  in  a 
livery  stable,  to  the  cattle  man,  tO' 
the  train  man,  to  the  clerk  who  has 
to  do  special  work  several  days  a 
month,  to  the  nurse,  the  domestic 
servant  and  to  the  tens  of  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  all  kinds  of  pursuits 
under  all  kinds  of  conditions. 

Mark  Twain's  Watch — Mark  Twain 
had  a  watch  (so  he  said)  which  had 
the  habit  of  loafing  along  for  about 
ten  hours  and  then  racing  ahead  for 
two  hours  so  that  it  always  averaged 
up  right  each  time  around.  That  is 
something  like  lots  of  work  in  this 
present  day  and  age  and  every  other 
day  and  age.  The  best  work  proba- 
bly is  that  which  comes  uniformly, 
but  it  all  does  not  come  that  way — a 
lot  comes  like  the  watch  which  only 
averaged  right.  Some  men  go  to 
work  at  eight  and  quit  at  five  six 
days  in  the  week,  unless  there  is  a 
short  time  off  on  Saturday.  Others, 
of  which  trainmen  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous,  frequently  have  a 
long  run.  or  a  long  time  on  duty  at 
a  stretch,  then  take  a  long  stretch  ofif. 
The  legal  limit  now  is  16  hours,  and 
trainmen  are  about  the  best  union- 
ized in  .\merica  and  have  most  of 
what  they  want.  Knowing  the  needs 
of  business,  they  don't  ask  for  any 
eight  hour  law  as  figured  from  a  24- 
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hour  basis,  which  indicates  the  nar- 
row view  of  the  authors  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  so  it  is  with  many  other 
trades.  If  there  is  to  be  any  legis- 
lation on  a  half  sensible  basis  it  would 
have  to  take  all  different  trades  and 
situations  into  consideration. 

Other  Irregularities — Then  there  is 
the  other  kind  of  work  which  is  heavy 
in  spots  and  light  in  spots,  making  it 
different  far  to  put  on  extra  steam 
and  extra  hours  during  the  rush 
season  than  it  would  be  keeping  those 
same  hours  uniformly  every  day  in 
the  year.  .Agriculture  is  the  most  im- 
portant kind  of  work  to  which  this 
principle  applies,  with  many  days  out 
for  rain,  then  a  rush  for  plowing  and 
planting,  a  rush  for  haying  and  har- 
vest and  at  some  other  special  times, 
and  slack  spells  otherwise.  To  slow 
men  up  at  the  very  times  that  the 
rush  was  needed  would  be  like  keep- 
ing Mark  Twain's  watch  back  to  nor- 
mal during  its  rush  hours — it  would 
fall  away  below  average.  The  point 
simply  is  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  run  things  without  making  any  al- 
lowance for  variation  in  circum- 
stances. It  is  foolish  to  put  a  night 
watchman,  who  has  nothing  much  to 
do  but  loaf  and  be  prepared  for 
emergencies,  in  the  same  class  with  a 
machinist,  or  a  nurse  in  the  same  class 
with  a  woman  who  waits  on  hotel 
table,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In 
view  of  the  ill  feeling  exhibited  in  dis- 
cussions on  both  sides  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  people  w-ho  favor  an  eight 
hour  day  will  see  this  point  and  give 
it  due  weight. 

Too  Much  Regulation — It  does  not 
do  to  try  too  much  regulation.  Regu- 
lation of  our  merchant  marine  prac- 
tically swept  the  Atlantic  clean  of 
American  ships  and  left  but  few  in 
the  Pacific.  Instead  of  improving 
conditions,  it  abolished-  nearly  the 
whole  thing.  Almost  the  only  mer- 
chant ships  we  had  until  the  present 
war  drove  foreign  ships  under  our 
flag  were  ships  in  domestic  trade.  Re- 
strictions about  work  won't  stop  work 
of  every  kind.  Much  will  move,  the 
rest  will  go  ahead,  but  what  a  wallop 
it  w-ill  get!  Every  unreasonable  re- 
striction means  a  wallop  for  industry, 
and  it  is  lack  of  industry  that  de- 
velops our  unemployed  and  related 
troubles. 

Legislature  Right — Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  the  legislative  bodies 
of  America  deserve  credit  for  much 
wisdom.  Facts  show  too  much  the 
contrary,  but  one  thing  Legislatures 
do  with  greater  or  less  care — they 
take  circumstances  into  consideration 
when  they  decide  where  laws  shall 
apply.  For  example,  t"hey  decided 
that  the  woman's  eight  hour  law 
should  not  apply  to  domestic  service 
nor  to  the  handling  "of  perishable  agri- 
cultural products,  and  by  the  same 
token,  no  one  has  ever  had  the  face 
to  make  any  fuss  about  the  excep- 
tions. .And  a  dead  certain  thing  it  is, 
if  the  Legislature  ever  got  up  a  uni- 
versal eight  hour  measure  to  submit 
to  the  voters  there  would  be  numer- 
ous exceptions  to  its  application  and 
certain  conditions  would  be  made 
whereby  overtime  would  be  permitted. 
It  is  a  pretty  poor  apology  of  a  man 
who  will  not  do  some  extra  work 
when  occasions  demand,  and  it  is  a 
rare  kind  of  job  where  no  extra  work 
is  ever  needed.  Leave  out  agriculture 
entirely,  and  take  the  w^ork  of  clerks 
alone:  Stock  taking  comes  once  a 
year,  perhaps.  In  nearly  every  busi- 
ness extra  work  is  needed  once  a 
month  to  balance  the  books,  etc.,  etc. 
New  Zealand,  which  has  an  eight  hour 
law,  made  all  provision  for  such 
cases.    This  law  ignores  them  utterly. 

Would  Not  Stand  for  It— Whether 
you  call  our  legislators  wise  patriots 
or  time  serving  crooks  and  imbeciles, 
the  facts  of  the  matter  arc  that  they 
turned  down  the  present  measure 
cold.  With  more  knowledge  of  legis- 
lative needs  and  methods  by  far  than 
the  average  voter,  they  considered 
this  measure  too  unutterably  bad  to 
submit  to  the  people;  perhaps  they 
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thought  the  whole  idea  was  bad,  per- 
haps they  thought  that  the  subject 
was  too  intricate  to  be  handled  with- 
out long  and  careful  investigation, 
but  turn  it  down  cold  they  did.  It  is 
only  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  few 
candidates  for  office  have  the  nerve 
to  say  for  the  benefit  of  voters 
whether  from  their  knowledge  of  law 
enforcement,  human  nature  and  in- 
dustrial methods  such  a  law  is  ad- 
visable or  not.  Their  conduct  says 
it  is  a  very  poor  measure.  Their 
voices  should  say  so  too. 

No  Patching — Experience  has  long 
shown  that  wc  should  go  slow  on  law 
making  and  that  few  laws  are  passed 
but  what  need  patching.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  far  reaching  measures 
ever  considered  everywhere,  and  one 
of  the  worst  things  about  it  is  that, 
had  as  it  may  prove,  it  cannot  be 
patched.  Nature  may  say  one  thing, 
legislation  another.  Legislation  is 
prevented  from  moving,  so  what  will 
the  result  be'  l-'very  paper  is  justi- 
fied in  speaking  of  legislative  mat- 
ters; we  speak  of  this  through  its  ef- 
fect on  agriculture.  One  of  the  hopes 
for  agriculture  if  the  amendment 
passes  is  that  owners  will  do  what 
the  law  prevents  hired  men  from 
doing,  but  it  will  be  a  horrible  law 
and  a  horrible  system  that  will  pre- 
vent a  man  from  hiring  work  he 
usually  does  himself. 

How  to  Decide — There  are  48 
measures  to  be  voted  upon,  most  of 
them  requiring  full  and  detailed  in- 
formation before  an  accurate  decision 
can  be  made,  a  lot  of  them  containing 
"jokers,"'  especially  a  certain  few 
initiative  measures,  and  some  are  sim- 
ply amendments  of  others.  There  are 
three  good  rules  to  go  by  as  we  see 
it.  For  every  referendum  measure 
vote  Yes,  unless  you  have  a  good 
reason  for  the  contrary,  for  such 
measures  are  those  which  looked 
good  to  our  legislators  and  often  to 
the  public,  but  were  held  up  (in  some 
cases)  by  special  interests.  For 
example,  the  "Blue  Sky  Act,"  which 
the  public  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved of.  Probably  the  Red  Light 
Abatement  .Act  would  fall  in  the  same 
class,  so  a  good  rule  is  to  vote  Yes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Water  Com- 
mission .Act.  the  idea  of  which  is  ex- 
cellent, passed  the  Legislature  on  the 
narrowest  kind  of  a  margin,  seems  to 
have  faults  enough  to  make  the 
Farmers'  Protective  League  vigorous- 
ly oppose  it,  and  may  require  defeat, 
though  its  supporters  are  numerous 
and  enthusiastic. 

Legislative  Amendments  —  Then 
there  are  legislative  amendments 
which  the  Legislature  put  up  to  the 
people  either  because  they  considered 
them  good,  but  had  not  the  power  to 
pass  them:  or  because  they  could  not 
decide  and  wanted  the  people  to  de- 
cide; or  simply  wanted  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  voters.  Many  of  them 
are  so  technical  that  it  is  only  a  blind 
guess.  The  rule  in  such  a  case  is  to 
guess  as  well  as  possible,  but  it  is 
also  a  fine,  fine  rule  to  let  well 
enough  alone  when  you  don't  know 
where  you  arc  headed.  It  is  a  fine, 
fine  rule  to  make  as  few  changes  in 
fundamental  law  as  possible.  Some 
things,  like  woman  suffrage,  prohibi- 
tion and  so  on,  the  people  themselves 
should  decide,  otherwise  it  is  well  to 
have  experts  (if  legislators  can  be 
called  experts — they  are  the  best  we 
have  anyway)  do  the  deciding,  and 
we  say.  unless  you  feel  that  the  change 
would  be  good,  do  not  pass  the  buck 
entirely,  vote  Xo.  and  so  prevent  the 
continual  monkeying  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws. 

Initiative  Amendments — And  last- 
ly (in  this  election  it  is  firstly,  for  it 
is  those  that  nearly  all  the  fuss  is 
about)  there  are  the  initiative  amend- 
ments, prepared  by  some  small  set  of 
people.  Make  what  exceptions  are 
required,  but  be  dead  sure  of  your- 
self before  you  decide  in  their  favor, 
and  remember  that  No  is  the  right 
vote  wherever  doubt  arises.  For  this 
there  are  two  reasons,  or  more.  There 


is  always  a  big  probability  that  the 
Legislature  disapproved  of  such  meas- 
ures, or  they  would  have  been  passed. 
There  are  several  now  on  the  ballot 
whose  supporters  have  been  urging 
them  for  years,  but  without  success 
until  they  had  a  chance  to  get  them 
on  the  ballot  by  petition.  Everyone 
should  naturally  believe  the  Legisla- 
ture considered  them  too  poor  to 
pass  themselves,  or  even  to  pass  on 
to  the  people,  or  they  would  have 
been  decided  before.  And  then  to  cap 
the  climax  it  is  certain  that  the 
initiative  measures  were  prepared  by 
enthusiasts,  able  to  look  at  only  one 
side  of  the  affair,  unskilled  in  Icnisla- 
tion  or  in  knowledge  as  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  law.  The  great 
illustration  of  this  fact  this  year  is 
the  prohibition  amendment  which  has 
lost  many  votes  it  otherwise  would 
receive  on  account  of  being  poorly 
drawn  up  at  first,  though  an  amend- 
ment to  it  largely  removes  this  fault. 

Summary — Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  these  rules  of  voting. 
Prohibition  is  a  subject  eminently 
fitted  for  the  decision  of  voters,  how- 
ever they  may  decide,  and  because  a 
measure  is  on  the  ballot  by  petition 
is  no  proof  at  all  that  it  was  poorly 
drawn  u^,  though  there  is  strong 
likelihood  that  such  was  the  case. 
One  initiative  measure,  in  favor  of  the 
University,  has  much  in  its  favor.  W'e 
would  put  down  the  following  rules 
as  being,  in  our  judgment,  good.  Vote 
for  or  against  any  measures  which 
you  have  good  reasons  for  approving 
or  disapproving;  under  no  considera- 
tion refuse  to  commit  yourself  be- 
cause you  do  not  know,  because  that 
would  make  our  whole  system  of 
voting  on  measures  more  ridiculous 
than  many  parts  of  it  seem  now;  in 
case  of  doubt  vote  in  favor  of  refer- 
endum measures,  against  initiative 
measures,  and  against  legislative 
amendments,  though  be  much  less 
strict  with  your  negative  votes  there 
than  in  the  other  place,  and  above  all 
things  remember  that  it  is  a  queer 
rule  to  which  there  are  no  excep- 
tions. May  we  hereafter  have  peace 
and  quietness  from  politics  of  all 
kinds! 


The  Cover  Page  shon-s  utllity 
herds  at  State  Dairy  Show.  Top— 
IlolNteln  herd  onned  \ty  J.  W. 
Benott;  Middle — Jersey  herd  owned 
by  Gny  H.  Miller;  Bottom  — 
Dutch  Belted  herd  nnned  liy 
ITlyases  G.  Strader. 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  TO  MEET. 

The  programme  for  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  convention  at  Los  .Angeles, 
November  10  to  14,  has  been  an- 
nounced and  copies  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture.  Sacramento.  The 
headquarters  of  the  convention  are  to 
be  at  the  Hotel  Clark.  The  conven- 
tion is  to  be  held  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citrus  experiment  station 
of  the  University  of  California;  it  will 
be  preceded  by  a  convention  of  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners, 
and  outside  of  the  convention  at  the 
University  Farm  this  June  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  most  elaborate  of 
any  convention  yet.  There  will  be  a 
difference,  however,  in  that  there  will 
be  just  one  meeting  going  on  at  a 
time,  in  place  of  several,  which  in  cer- 
tain respects  makes  it  better  for  those 
in  attendance. 

Special  rates  are  to  be  given  on  the 
railroads,  and  if  a  party  of  ."50  will  go 
down  by  boat  from  San  Francisco 
the  round  trip  rate  will  be  only  $12.70. 


Feterita  muffins  and  feterita  brown 
bread  are  delicious,  say  Oklahoma 
chemists.  Feterita  flour  has  nearly 
the  same  nutritive  value  as  corn  and 
is  much  sweeter. 


The  more  haste  the  more  paeoline. 
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Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Egg  Show 


Following  are  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  eee  show  an- 
nounced in  center  of  paee: 

1.  All  exhibits  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes;  (1)  Fancy  Class,  (2) 
Commercial  Class,  (3)  Carton  Class. 

2.  Entries  must  be  made  on  blanks 
furnished  by  C.  G.  Hinds,  Secretary 
Alameda  County  Poultry  Association, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  or  by  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francis- 
co. An  entry  consists  of  one  dozen 
eggs. 

3.  Entry  fees  25  cents,  eggs  to  re- 
main property  of  exhibitor. 

4.  Entries  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  not  later  than  6  p.  m., 
November  23,  1914.  Shipping  charges 
must  be  prepaid. 

5.  The  judges  will  be  required  per- 
sonally to  place  or  direct  the  placing 
of  all  premiums. 

6.  All  judging  will  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  of  scoring 
described  later.  Score  cards  will  re- 
main on  exhibits  during  the  show  and 
will  be  mailed  to  exhibitors  after- 
ward. 

7.  Any  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  regarding  any 
exhibit  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  in  charge,  cause  the  exhibit 
to  be  disqualified. 

8.  No  exhibit  can  be  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  show  without 
the  consent  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  exhibition. 

9.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  show 
room  not  later  than  10  a.  m.,  Novem- 
ber 24. 

10.  All  communications  and  exhi- 
lits  should  be  sent  to  C.  G.  Hinds, 
Secretary,  517  Fifty-third  Street,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

11.  Exhibitors  may  enter  the  same 
dozen  eggs  in  both  fancy  and  com- 
mercial classes  on  payment  of  a  sep- 
arate entry  fee  in  each  class.  Eggs 
entered  in  the  carton  class  will  not 
be  eligible  to  any  other  classification. 

Methods  of  Scoring. 
In  the  fancy  class    eggs    will  be 
scored    according    to    the  following 

schedule:  „  . 

Points. 

Size  36 

I  Shane   

Shell  Texture   18 

Condition  of  Shell  12 

Uniformity  of  Size   6 

Uniformity  of  Shape   6 

Uniformity  of  Color  10 

100 

Explanation  of  Score  Card. 

Size— All  hen  eggs,  except  Ban- 
tams, should  weigh  24-28  ounces  per 
dozen,  and  all  others  should  be  of  a 
normal  size  for  the  breed.  Three 
points  should  be  cut  for  each  ounce 
over  or  under  weight.  Eggs  over  2% 
ounces  cannot  be  shipped  in  ordinary 
egg  case  fillers  and  eggs  under  2i 
ounces  should  go  as  second  grade 
eggs.  Weight  is  very  important,  for 
price  is  controlled  partly  by  size. 

Shape— One  point  is  allowed  for 
each  egg  if  perfect  in  shape. 

Shell  Texture— Free  from  wrinkles, 
rough  places,  but  more  especially 
weak  spots  and  cracks.    One  cracked 

I  egg  should  be  cut  its  full  allowance 
for  shell  texture.     Allow  V/i  points 
per  egg.    Very  important. 
Condition  of  Shell— Free  from  dirt 

I  or  stain  and  unwashed.  Very  impor- 
tant. 

Uniformity  of  Size— Uniformity 
largely  controls  appearance  and  all 
eggs  must  be  the  same  size.  Small 
or  large  eggs  are  not  classed  as  first 
grade. 

Uniforfnity    of    Shape— All  eggs 
should  be  the  same  shape. 
Uniformity     of     Color — If  white. 


eggs  should  be  pure  white,  free  from 
tint  and  of  the  same  shade.  If  brown, 
the  color  may  be  any  shade,  but 
should  be  uniform 

Clasification  Fancy  Eggs. 
A — Asiatic  Class. 

1,  Brahma,    2,  Cochin,  3,  Lang- 
shan. 

B — American  Class. 

1,  Plymouth  Rock.  2,  Wyandotte. 
3,  Rhode  Island  Red. 
C — English  Class. 

1,  Orpington. 
D— Mediterranean  Class. 

1,  Leghorn.    2,  Minorca.    3,  An- 
cona.  4,  Andulasian.    5,  Spanish. 
E— Polish  Class. 
F — Hamburg  Class. 


Condition  of  Shell  6 

Quality  (by  testing) 

(a)  Size  air  ceil  24 

(b)  Internal  condition  24 

100 

Explanation  of  Score  Card. 

Size — 24-28  ounces  per  dozen.  One 
and  one-half  ooint  cut  for  each 
ounce  over  or  under  required  weight. 

Shape — One-half  point  allowed  for 
each  egg. 

Uniformity  of  Color — If  white,  eggs 
should  be  all  pure  white  and  of  same 
shade.  If  brown,  the  color  may  be 
any  shade,  but  the  color  should  be 
uniform.  One-half  point  allowed  for 
each  egg. 


On  November  24  to  28  there  will  be  held  the  first  real  Egg  Sho^  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  a  show  which  starts  a  new  line  of  development  in  the 
poultry  business,  a  show  that  will  be  of  far  reaching  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  itoultry  business  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  given  in 
Oakland  by  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in  connection  with  the  annual  show  of 
the  Alameda  County  Poultry  Association.  One  admission  fee  will  admit 
to  both  shows. 

The  way  the  show  came  about  was  thlst  Professor  J.  E.  Dougherty, 
head  of  the  poultry  department  of  the  University  Farm  School  of  Davis, 
first  began  to  write  for  "Orchard  and  Farm"  several  months  ago.  His 
first  article  was  on  a  subject  which  he  considered  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  poultry  industry — The  Egg  Show.  We  said  that  if  an  egg  show 
would  help  the  poultry  business  to  the  extent  indicated  in  his  article,  it 
was  up  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  to  see  that  one  was  held,  for  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  helps  agriculture  in  "very  way,  as  in  the  Farm  Power  Demon- 
stration of  this  summer  and  the  State  Dairy  Show  this  fall.  At  the  time 
of  the  State  Fair  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  by  the  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  management.  Professor  Dougherty  and  C.  G.  Hinds,  secretary 
of  the  Alameda  County  Poultry  A»isoclation,  to  hold  the  Egg  Show  in 
connection  with  the  annual  show  at  Oakland.  Complete  details  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  or  to  C.  G.  Hinds,  secretary 
Alameda  County  Poultry  Association,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  poultry  show  has  been  a  wonderful  agency  for  the  development  of 
the  poultry  industry.  Very  naturally,  It  has  tended  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fancy  rather  than  the  practical  side  of  poultry  production. 
The  recently  developed  egg  laying  contests  have  been  the  only  public 
agencies  promoting  the  practical  side.  Now  the  egg  show  has  come  to 
round  out  the  industry,  to  teach  producer  and  consumer  what  to  look  to 
In  eggs.  The  consumer  especially  will  be  benefitted — it  will  advertise  Cggs 
and  make  a  call  for  more  eggs  of  better  quality. 

Eggs  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  at  the  show:  fancy,  com- 
mercial and  carton  eggs.  Fancy  eggs  will  be  judged  on  a  breed  basis. 
Leghorns  and  Mediterranean  breeds  laying  modern  sized  eggs  being  in 
one  class,  Mlnorcas  and  Anconas  in  another,  American  breeds  in  a  third, 
Asiatics  in  a  fourth,  English  breeds  in  still  another,  and  so  on.  The  eggs 
tvlll  be  judged  on  size,  shape,  color,  texture  and  otherwise,  as  shown  on 
the  score  cards.  Commercial  eggs  will  be  judged  both  on  appearance  and 
quality,  as  determined  by  candling.  Carton  eggs  tvlll  be  judged  like 
commercial  eggs,  but  with  due  weight  being  given  likewise  to  tlie  merits 
of  the  carton. 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  Eggs  Show  will  be  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  pens  of  fowls,  probably  ten,  in  a  week's  egg  laying  contest. 
This  part  will  be  invitational,  accommodations  being  insufficient  for  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  pens,  but  it  is  planned  to  have  pens  of  the  most 
popular  breeds  represented.  A  silver  cup  will  be  given  for  the  pen  laying 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  during  the  week  the  contest  lasts.  An 
effort  will  also  be  made  to  have  several  tj-pical  cases  of  eggs  candled  out 
so  that  visitors  can  see  how  many  eggs  in  the  average  case  score  "extras," 
how  many  are  cut  for  dirty  shells,  uneven  shells,  wrong  size,  poor  shape, 
blood  spots,  poor  color,  too  great  age,  or  other  reasons.  Very  probably 
also  Professor  Dougherty  will  have  down  from  the  University  Farm  some 
model  houses  and  other  equipment.  He  will  also  have  down  equipment 
showing  fresh  eggs,  blood  spots  and  over-aged  eggs  as  they  appear  to 
the  Candler.  The  Poultry  Show  shows  what  a  fancy  fowl  is;  the  egg 
laying  contest  shows  what  a  utility  fowl  is;  the  egg  show  shows  what 
a  good  egg  Is}  the  show  at  Oakland  will  show  all  fhrce. 


Spots,  musty  rots,  and  germs  or  blood 
rings,  in  any  one  egg,  will  disqualify 
the  dozen. 

Carton  Score  Card. 

Points. 

Size   18 

Shape   6 

Uniformity  of  Color  6 

Uniformity  of  Size  3 

Uniformity  of  Shape  3 

Shell  Texture   8 

Condition  of  Shell. 

(a)  Size  of  air  cell   20 

(b)  Interior  condition   20 

Carton  10 

The  same  explanation  of  the  carton 
score  card  holds  good  as  for  the  com- 
mercial score  card  with  the  exception 
of  a  change  needed  for  the  cartons. 

Cartons  will  be  judged  on  attrac- 
tiveness of  design,  ease  of  assembling 
and   packing,  etc. 

Fancy  Class. 

Premiums — First,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  prizes  in  each  breed 
will  be  awarded  handsome  ribbons, 
blue,  red,  pink,  yellow  and  white  re- 
spectively. 

1.  First,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  the 
best  dozens  of  eggs  of  each  breed. 

2.  Sweepstakes  cash  prize  of  $1  and 
handsome  purple  ribbon  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  dozen  eggs  in 
each  class  where  two  or  more  breeds 
are  represented. 

3.  Sweepstakes  special,  handsome 
cup  and  ribbon  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  dozen  brown  and  the  best 
dozen  white  eggs  in  the  show. 

Commercial  Class. 
1.  First,   second,   third  and  fourth 
prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
dozens  of  brown  and  the  best  dozens 
of  white  eggs  shown.    First  prize  will 
be  $1;  second  prize,  75  cents;  third 
prize,  50  cents;  fourth  prize,  25  cents. 
Carton  Class. 
Premiums — Same  as  for  Commer- 
cial Class. 

Special  Sweepstakes  Awards. 

1.  A  silver  cup  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  dozen  white  eggs  in  the 
show. 

2.  A  silver  cup  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  dozen  brown  eggs  in  tlie 
show. 

3.  A  handsome  medal  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  display  shown 
by  any  one  exhibitor. 

4.  Specials  will  be  awarded  for  (a) 
the  smallest  hen  egg,  (b)  the  largest 
hen  egg. 

Special  Notice. 

All  awards  will  be  made  solely  on 
merit.  If  only  five  entries  should  be 
made  in  any  class,  for  example,  five 
premiums  will  be  awarded  only  if 
the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits  war- 
rant it. 


G — French  Class.  _ 

1,  Houdan.  2,  La  Fleche.  3,  Creve- 
coeur. 
H— Oriental  Games. 
I — Bantams. 
J — Guineas. 
K— Ducks. 

1,  Pekin.    3,  Indian  Runner,  etc. 
L — Turkeys. 
M — Geese. 

Commercial  Score  Card. 

Points. 

Size     18 

Shape   ^ 

Uniformity  of  Color  6 

Uniformity  of  Size  3 

Uniformity  of  Shape   3 

Shell  Texture   10 


Uniformity  of  Size — All  eggs  must 
be  of  same  size. 

Uniformity  of  Shape — All  eggs 
must  be  of  the  same  shape. 

Shell  Texture — Free  from  wrinkles, 
spots,  cracks  gnd  rough  places. 

Condition  of  Shell — Free  from  dirt 
or  stain,  unwashed.  One-half  point 
for  each  egg. 

Quality — Test  with  candlcr.  (a) 
Air  cell  vcr"  small,  about  the  size 
of  a  dime,  indicating  freshness,  (b) 
Egg  must  appear  opaque,  the  yolk 
free  from  dark  color,  white,  thick, 
yolk  barely  visible.  Large  egg  cells, 
floating  yolks,  or  air  cells,  etc.,  arc 
defects.  Eggs  must  be  fresh  and 
sweet. 

Disqualification — Cracked.  broken, 


EGG  EATING. 

An  Eastern  poultry  journal  thus 
answers  a  question  regarding  the 
cause  and  cure  of  egg  eating: 

Egg  eating  is  a  bad  habit,  usually 
acquired  by  poorly  fed  or  idle  fowls 
kept  in  crowded  or  close  quarters  and 
where  the  nests  are  open  to  the  light. 
Keep  the  birds  busy  and  well  fed,  do 
not  overcrowd,  provide  good-sized 
runs,  supply  abundant  greens  and 
keep  the  birds  busy.  Provide  dark 
nests.  Gather  the  eggs  often.  Don't 
leave  cracked  or  shoft-shclled  eggs  in 
poultry  house.  Put  a  few  china  nest 
eggs  on  floor  for  the  hens  to  pick  at 
until  disgusted  with  attempting  to  eat 
them.  Salt  the  mash  food  enough  for 
seasoning.  Supply  crushed  oyster 
shells  and  granulated  bone. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  many 
of  the  best  singing  birds  are  like- 
wise among  the  best  insect  destroy- 
ers. 


18 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Beef  production  is  almost  entirely 
a  range  proposition  in  California.  The 
proposition  of  raising  it  on  high 
priced  land,  like  that  used  to  grow  al- 
falfa or  to  grow  grain  has  two  angles; 
one  the  prospect  of  increasing  the 
meat  supply;  the  other,  the  amount 
of  prolit  that  tlicre  is  in  the  business. 
In  the  latter  there  is  perhaps  the 
prospect  of  creating  a  good  market 
for  alfalfa  hay,  of  using  our  grain 
land  to  better  advantage,  of  making 
it  pay  higher  dividends,  of  keeping  up 
its  fertility. 

On  the  Stanford  Vina  ranch  at 
Vina,  Tehama  county,  Shorthorn 
steers  are  being  raised  on  grain  and 
alfalfa  land  entirely  and  on  a  big 
scale.  The  metliods  are  to  a  certain 
extent  in  process  of  development,  but 
are  quite  a  success  at  their  present 
stage,  such  a  success  that  the  man- 
ager, W.  G.  Stimmel,  counts  the  al- 
falfa hay  in  at  $10  per  ton.  It  is 
worth  that  in  beef  whether  it  sells  in 
the  market  at  $4  or  $14.  This  gives  a 
line  on  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
case.  As  the  thing  is  conducted,  it  is 
just  the  thing  to  tit  in  on  a  big  grain 
ranch  which  the  owner  wants  to  use 
to  the  best  advantage  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  a  part  "by  irri- 
gation to  alfalfa.  The  thmg  also  has 
dairy  aspects  that  are  valuable  for  our 
dairy  interests  to  look  forward  to, 
though  of  that  anon.  First  to  the 
grain  side  of  it. 

This  Stanford  Vina  ranch  is  one  of 
the  great  ranches  of  California,  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  poor 
quality  range,  used  for  sheep,  and  well 
over  ten  thousand  acres  of  rich  valley 
land  by  the  Sacramento  river,  in  vine- 
yard, fruit,  alfalfa  and  grain,  or  pas- 
ture. The  alfalfa  acreage  is  grad- 
ually being  increased  at  the  expense 
of  vineyard,  orchard  and  grain.  There 
are  for  the  stock  about  5,000  acres  of 
good  land  and  800  head  of  cows,  or 
2,500  head  of  stock,  old  and  young, 
steers  and  otherwise  are  supported 
by  it. 

Rotation  of  Land. 

The  land  is  grain  farmed  on  a  three 
year  system.  First  there  is  a  crop  of 
grain,  the  stock  being  turned  on  the 
land  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  off,  get- 
ting feed  from  stubble  and  straw.  Al- 
together about  half  the  straw  is 
probably  eaten  and  the  rest  is 
tramped  in  or  lies  on  the  ground  to 
rot  or  be  turned  under  some  seasons 
later.  The  following  season  a  volun- 
teer crop  of  hay  is  cut  and  the  stock 
again  turned  in  on  the  stable.  Then 
the  third  year  the  field  goes  for 
natural  pasture.  By  this  sytem  the 
soil  is  kept  up  with  manure  and  plant 
growth  and  produces  well  both  grain 
and  meat.  It  falls  off  not  at  all  in 
fertility,  but  improves  if  anything. 
The  system  also  helps  to  keep  down 
the  weeds. 

One  important  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem is  that  the  stock  is  kept  moving 
all  the  time  and  pastured  with  judg- 
ment, so  that  the  stock  which  needs 
the  best  feed  will  get  it,  those  that 
need  less  feed  going  to  the  second 
table,  and  no  field  being  used  so  that 
much  grass  will  be  trampled  down 
and  spoiled.  Cows  with  calves  to 
support,  for  instance,  or  needing  good 
feed  after  weaning  their  calves,  will 
be  put  on  fresh  fields  with  lots  of 
feed,  taken  off  soon  and  put  on  other 
land,  and  young  stock  put  in  their 
place  to  clean  up  after  them.  This 
not  only  works  well  from  the  stand- 
point of  utilizing  the  feed,  but  the 
cattle  do  better  with  the  continual 
changing  than  they  would  if  they 
were  kept  on  one  large  pasture  for  a 
long  time.  Other  large  grain  ranches 
could  keep  lots  of  stock  to  advantage 
by  this  system,  whereas  most  cattle 
on  them  now  have  to  put  up  with 
those  parts  of  the  ranches  that  are 


too  poor  for  grain  farming  and  the 
cattle  are  poor  too. 

Alfalfa  Hay. 

On  the  Stanford  ranch  hay  for 
winter  is  almost  a  necessity.  On 
other  grain  ranches  it  might  or  might 
not   be,  depending  upon  conditions. 


them  over  frequently  and  if  they  start 
to  scour,  or  seem  to  have  more  feed 
than  is  good  for  them,  less  feed  is 
put  out,  and  if  they  seem  to  be  able 
to  take  more,  it  can  be  given,  but 
ten  pounds  seems  to  have  proved  the 
right  amount  for  calves  of  that  age. 


Prize  ShorthoTi. 


air,  «he  Greatest  Breed  for  Intenalve  Beef  Production. 


In  any  case  it  would  be  quite  sure  fo 
be  very  profitable.  Sometimes  the 
winters  are  so  dry  that  hay  has  to 
be  fed  to  keep  the  stock  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Other  years  the  river 
overflow  cuts  down  pasture  and  hay 
has  to  be  fed  on  that  account.  The 
more  alfalfa  and  other  hay  that  can 
be  fed  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
stock  and  the  more  that  can  be  kept. 

The  cows  are  put  on  alfalfa  pasture 
in  fall,  especially  on  the  old  fields 
containing  a  lot  of  wild  grasses. 
Water  is  kept  off  them  toward  the 
end  of  the  season  and  the  alfalfa  is 
let  get  old  and  woody,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  nutritious  and  not  likely 
to  cause  bloat. 

It  is  for  the  calves  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  high-class,  quick-grow 
ing  steer,  however,  that  the  alfalfa  is 
of  the  most  account.  The  whole 
proposition  is  to  turn  off  steers  at  as 
early  an  age  as  possible  with  a  good 
size.  They  now  go  to  the  block  at  a 
flat  two  years  and  very  likely  with 
the  farther  development  of  the  sys- 
tem they  will  be  made  ready  for  the 
butcher  in  twelve  months'  time.  .'\s 
marketed  at  two  years,  they  weigh 
approximately  1,000  pounds. 

Calfhood. 

The  calves  are  taken  from  their 
mothers  about  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  are  put  in  bunches  of 
about  150  to  200  in  feed  lots  covered 
with  la-ge  oaks,  for  shade  and  shel- 
ter. Heifers,  steers  and  what  bulls 
are  raised  are  kept  together  until 
spring,  each  bunch  of  calves  being 
composed  of  animals  of  about  the 
same  age,  size  or  vigor,  so  that  all 
will  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  field. 

They  are  fed  in  these  lots  of  alf- 
alfa hay,  grain  hay  and  grain  straw. 
After  a  while  it  is  planned  to  grind 
all  the  alfalfa  and  then  it  will  be  worth 
far  more  and,  besides,  more  grain 
straw  can  go  with  it  and  it  will  in 
that  form  and  combination  be  a  bet- 
ter feed.  Still,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
develop  everything  that  one  sees  can 
be  done  to  advantage  in  the  beautiful 
future.  The  hay  works  pretty  good 
as  it  is. 

That  right  idea  is  probably  to  feed 
the  calves  with  one's  eye — to  give 
them  just  what  they  can  stand  and 
do  best,  but  this  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion on  a  big  ranch  with  so  much  to 
attend  to.  Instead,  vvhen  they  are 
taken  from  their  mothers  Mr.  Stim- 
mel starts  them  off  with  ten  pounds 
a  day  of  alfalfa  hay,  about  two  pounds 
of  grain  hay  and  all  the  grain  straw 
they  care  to  eat.  This  latter  is  put 
in  fresh  ever^f  day.    Then  he  looks 


weighing  about  300  pounds.  If  given 
all  they  would  eat  they  would  make 
themselves  sick,  as  some,  when  they 
had  opportunity,  have  eaten  twenty 
pounds  a  day. 

Later  Care. 

In  spring  the  bulls  are  taken  away 
from  the  others  and  the  steers  and 
all  the  young  stock  is  put  on  pasture, 
then  on  stubble  and  kept  cleaning  up 
feed  on  fields  that  are  good  enough 
to  keep  them  going  nicely.  In  the 
winter  following  they  are  fed  on  al- 
falfa and  other  hay  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  them  through  as  strong  as 
possible  and  as  a  result  when  spring 
comes  they  have  a  l)ig  frame,  a  fine 
appetite  and  are  in  fine  condition  to 
take  on  weight.  If  desired,  they  could 
be  finished  for  the  butcher  by  grain 
feeding  at  this  time,  or  earlier,  but 
the  finishing  is  done  on  the  spring 
pastures.  In  the  fine  condition  in 
which  they  start  the  spring  they  fat- 
ten up  with  a  rush  as  soon  as  they 
get  out  on  the  grass  and  since  this 
process  has  been  started  they  have 
beaten  all  range  steers  of  this  part  of 
the  country  by  a  month,  getting  to 
the  market  at  its  top.  .'X  year  and  a 
half  ago  they  brought  $7.50  f.  o.  b. 
Vina.  This  year  the  market  did  not 
go  quite  as  high.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  alfalfa  is  worth  $10  per  ton 
in  this  combination  of  stock,  grain 
and  alfalfa  farming. 

The  essential  part  is  to  keep  the 
stock  growing  all  the  titne.  for  jt 
won't  pay  to  keep  a  beef  cow  if  it 
takes  three  or  four  years  on  good 
land  before  her  calf  is  ready  for  the 
block,  and  the  steer  himself  eats  too 
much  feed  in  the  course  of  three  win- 
ters and  three  summers.  Mr.  Stim- 
mel is  figuring  on  ultimately  using  a 
little  grain  in  the  feed  and  forcing 
the  stock  ahead  a  little  faster  so  as 
to  market  them  at  a  year  old  at  800 
pounds  or  so.  The  thing  can  be  done 
and  not  only  save  time,  but  there  will 
be  a  whole  year  less  feeding  to  do 
and  the  total  amoimt  of  feed  used 
will  be  less  than  at  present. 

The  Holstein  Cross. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
Mr.  Stimmel's  ideas,  and  one  with  an 
important  bearing  on  dairying  meth- 
ods is  the  proposition  of  using  Hol- 
stein bulls  on  a  lot  of  the  Shorthorn 
cows  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
high-class  grade  dairy  heifers  and 
using  the  males  for  baby  beef  steers. 
The  males  have  the  capacity  for  beef 
and  the  Holstein-Shorthorn  (or  Dur- 
ham) cross  is  a  fine  one  for  milk. 

The  Vina  ranch  is  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  known  pure  bred  Hjolstein 


herds  of  California  and  young  bulls 
of  the  finest  Holstein  blood  are  al- 
ways coming  along.  A  bunch  of 
these  have  been  reserved  to  breed  to 
Durham  cows  when  they  reach  a 
breeding  age.  The  Shorthorn  is  the 
foundition  of  American  grade  dairy 
cows,  as  it  is  and  has  the  capacity  for 
big  milk  production.  The  cross  thus 
makes  a  fine  dairy  animal. 

The  Shorthorns  on  the  ranch'  have 
been  bred  for  a  number  of  genera- 
tions from  fine  bulls  and  have  been 
raised  with  plenty  feed  and  good 
care,  so  they  offer  fine  opportunities 
for  breeding.  With  these  for  dams 
and  first-class  Holstein  bulls  for  sires 
the  heifers  ought  to  be  very  big,  vig- 
orous animals  and  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducers. The  steers  might  not  be 
worth  much  on  a  range  with  rough 
picking,  but  for  baby  beef  along  the 
lines  of  good  care  and  heavy  feeding 
the  Holstein-Shorthorn  steer  is  all 
right. 

The  Holstein  calf  is  a  big-boned, 
rangy  animal  with  lots  of  room  to 
put  on  meat,  though  the  breed  has 
been  developed  to  need  lots  of  feed 
that  is  easily  secured.  Where  the 
Holstein  steer  has  been  put  out  to 
rustic  he  has  fallen  down  in  compar- 
ison with  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  and 
given  the  breed  a  black  eye  as  a  beef 
proposition.  Where  he  has  had  lots 
of  good  feed  right  at  his  muzzle  he 
has  more  than  made  good.  Mr.  Stim- 
mel figures,  with  enough  experience 
to  be  sure  of  the  facts,  that  a  grade 
Holstein  bull  calf,  instead  of  being 
vealcd  at  six  weeks  for  $10,  can  6e 
sold  at  a  year  weighing  800  pounds 
for  baby  beef.  At  a  market  of  7  cents 
there  is  an  advance  of  $45  or  so  to 
pay  for  care  and  feeding  for  about 
eleven  months.  You  there  have  an 
angle  to  the  dairy  business  that  is 
worth  going  into.  With  a  big  need 
for  dairy  stock  and  for  some  other 
way  to  get  rid  of  alfalfa  hay  besides 
feeding  it  to  dairy  cows,  you  have  an- 
other reason  for  considering  it.  How- 
ever, this  is  just  another  phase  of  the 
proposition  already  being  worked  on 
the  Stanford  ranch,  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle  on  first-class  land  as  a 
part  of  grain  and  alfalfa  farming.  It 
has  proved  a  success  financially  as 
far  as  the  grain  is  concerned,  as  far 
as  the  land  is  concerned,  as  far  as 
the  alfalfa  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
the  stock  itself  is  concerned. 


JERSEY  SALE. 

At  the  W.  W.  Fisk  Jersey  sale  at 
Modesto  October  14,  B.  A.  Rhoades 
auctioneer,  the  sales  totaled  Sfi.OOO 
even.  The  cows  averaged  $220  each; 
heifers,  $168.35;  heifer  calves,  $fi6.65. 
and  bulls,  $161.40.  The  interest  wa- 
grcat,  although  the  seller,  W.  \V. 
Fisk,  stated  that  he  would  have  better 
results  if  the  sale  had  been  held  after 
the  opening  of  the  Fair,  when  more 
dairymen  would  have  been  in  attend- 
ance. J.  G.  Fakes  of  Patterson  was 
the  heaviest  buyer,  others  being  J.  J. 
de  la  Meter,  Salida;  H.  G.  Pierce. 
Modesto;  P.  M.  Landsdale.  M 
S.  F.  Williams,  Chico;  D.  F.  C 
Modesto;  F.  L.  Weston.  Lin^^,.; 
Rancho  Dos  Rios.  Modesto;  I'.  C 
Blessing.  Modesto;  Frank  Wulff.  Mo- 
desto; A.  D.  Coolidge,  Modesto;  J. 
P..  Lewis,  Modesto;  M.  K.  Kerr,  Mo- 
desto, and  M.  L.  Garber,  Salida. 


A  student  protesting  against  hoard- 
ing-house strategy  says,  "Boils  and 
roasts  are  all  right  in  their  proper 
places."  We'll  bet  that  he  never 
owned  a  boil  in  his  life. 


Disinfection  of  public  service  thresh- 
ing machines  with  formalin  has  heen 
recommended,  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  smut  diseases  from  larm 
to  farm. 
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A  Legal  Question 


DRIVING  OFF  STOCK  —  If  parties 
were  driving  a  bunch  of  cattle  through 
the  country  and  person's  cow,  calf, 
or  bull  should  get  out  of  the  pasture, 
and  suid  parties  should  drive  them  off 
with  their  stock,  say  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  would  it  lie  against  the  law, 
and  could  the  nerson  owning  such 
cow,  calf  or  bull  compel  said  parties 
to  bring  such  animal  home  again?— 
L.   R.,  Tulare,  Cal.  . 

For  the  strict  legal  aspects  of  the 
case  we  should  advise  consulting  the 
District  Attorney  of  your  county,  or 
some  other  attorney,  or  better  say, 
we  would  advise  steering  clear  of  the 
law  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  The 
way  we  figure  it  up,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  owner  to  keep  his  stock 
from  getting  on  the  public  road  with- 
out an  attendant,  which  puts  him  in 
a  bad  way  to  do  anything  legally 
when  his  stock  do  break  out.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  very  difficult  frequent- 
ly to  get  stray  stock  out  of  a  herd 
of  animals  being  driven  along  a  road, 
particularly  if  the  herd  is  a  large  one. 
strung  out  in  a  long  string,  or  if 
there  are  several  bands.  The  best 
that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  men 
will  work  the  strays  out  in  a  reason- 
able time,  letting  them  find  their  way 
back,  as  they  will  do.  If  stock  were 
deliberately  driven  a  long  distance, 
that  would  be  a  different  matter.  The 
best  way  to  look  at  such  questions  is 
to  put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place,  or  better  still,  in  the  place  of 
the  judge,  if  the  case  ever  would 
come  up  for  decision,  and  then  figure 
that  the  judge  is  likely  to  make  all 
the  allowances  possible,  for  few 
people  are  as  strict  about  other 
people's  interest  as  they  might  be, 
or  even  about  their  own  interests. 
AnJ  after  all  is  said  or  done,  the 
best  thing  is  to  steer  clear  of  all 
legal  trouble.  The  cost  in  money 
and  good  feeling  is  far  more  than 
any  good  secured. 


DRAFT  HORSE  SALE. 

The  California  Draft  Horse  Breed- 
ers' Association  announces  that  it 
most  probably  will  hold  a  public  sale 
of  breeding  draft  horses  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  some  time  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  January  or  the 
first  part  of  February.  The  entire 
management  of  the  sale,  if  held,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  association. 
Only  sound,  registered  horses  will  be 
accepted  for  sale,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  person  be  a  member  of 
the  association  in  order  to  send  con- 
signments. Persons  wishing  to  make 
consignments  should  communicate 
with  one  of  the  directors,  or  with  J. 
I.  Thompson,  secretary.  University 
Farm,  Davis,  in  order  that  the  asso- 
ciation may  go  ahead  with  plans. 

WORM  CURE  FOR  HOGS. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  the  following  formula  as  a 
worm  cure  for  hogs,  stating  that  it  is 
used  with  great  success  in  Kentucky: 
Santonin,  2  12  grains;  .^reca  nut,  1 
dram;  calomel,  1  grain;  sodium  car- 
bonate, 1  dram.  This  is  a  sufficient 
<iuantity  for  each  inn  pounds  of  live 
weight.  The  dose  should  be  given  in 
slop  in  the  evening,  after  the  hogs 
have  been  without  food  for  from  12 
to  24  hours.  The  following  morning 
each  hog  should  receive  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  Epsom  salts. 


By  the  middle  of  September  this 
year  there  were  11,574  persons  tak- 
ing correspondence  courses  in  agri- 
culture with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, started  a  year  before.  In  the 
year's  work  the  university  sent  out 
.56,672  lessons.  The  lessons  now 
available  are  on  alfalfa  culture,  on- 
ions, barley,  dairy  husbandry,  swine, 
poultry,  bee-keeping,  pear  culture, 
walnut  culture,  almond  culture,  grape 
growing,  citrus  fruits,  olive  growing, 
fig  culture,  home  floriculture,  and 
canning  and  preserving. 


EUROPEAN 

WAR  ATLAS 

Free  With  Your  Subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 

The  most  appalling  war  in  the  history 
of  the  civilized  world,  from  a  point  of 
human  life  loss,  destruction  of  property 
and  the  impairment  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, is  now  being  waged  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  Millions  of  men  have  been 
rushed  to  the  front;  thousands  have  al- 
ready been  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
struggle.  Modern  war  equipment  is 
now  being  given  a  practical  test.  Battle- 
ships, cruisers,  torpedoes,  submarines 
and  air  crafts  will  figure  strongly  in  the 


George  V, 
Great  Britain. 


conquest. 


\ich<i 
C^ar   of  Russia. 


Follow  the  Movements  of  the  Armies  and  Navies 
The  Big  Battles  of  the  War  Yet  to  Be  Fought ! 

With  the  aid  of  this  Atlas  you  can  locate  accurately  the  countries,  cities 
and  bodies  of  water  that  are  being  mentioned  daily  by  your  newspapers. 
This  up-to-date  Atlas  contains  a  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE,  showing  the 
changes  since  the  Balkan  War;  a  map  of  the  world  and  enlarged  maps  of 
the  different  countries  at  war;  also  a  list  of  events  leading  up  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  an  outline  of  the  treaties  and  alliances  existing  between  the  differ- 
ent nations,  accurate  figures  as  to  the  Comparative  strength  of  the  different 
armies  and  navies,  pictures  of  battleships,  air  crafts,  etc.,  a  fine  collection  of 
war  pictures  with  portraits  of  the  different  rulers,  flags  of  the  nations,  etc. 

You  and  Your  Children  Need  This 
Atlas  in  Your  Home  Now! 

Altogether  it  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  war  history — just  what  you 
want  to  know.  Nothing  better  in  print. 
This  Atlas  will  be  given  free  for  a  short 
time  with  renewal  and  new  subscrip- 
tions to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  for 
one  year  at  50c  or  with  a  three  years' 
subscription  at  $1.00. 


Ilaymoud  l'oin<'are. 
President  of  Franee. 
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Orchard  and  Farm 
One  Year 

AND  WAR  ATLAS 

50c 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF 
TWO  BIG  OFFERS 


\ViIIiaui  II. 
Emperor   of  Germany. 


lUSE;  THIS  COIPOM 


Orolinrd  and  Farm, 
Hcarnt  BidK., 

San  Franoineo,  Cnl. 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  find  $  in  payment 

of  year's  subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND 

FARM.    I  accept  offer  No  . 


Name 


P.  ©.  K.  F.  D  state  

Good  for  new  or  renewal  subscription  in  the 
U.  S.  only. 


New   or  renewal  
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The  Dairy  Gathering  at  Modesto 


Hog  Raising  on 

 By  C.  N 


an  Alfalfa  Dairy 

Odell:^  


(Continued  from  Page  Two.) 
a    plan    could    be    inaugurated,  the 
National    Breed    Associations  would 
take  hold  and  in  a  few  years  this 
show  would  be  self-supporting. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  at  Modesto 
last  week  was  more  than  is  usual  at 
the  State  Fair.    In  fact,  the  crowd, 


Grand  Champion   Ayrshire  Bull. 
Moonstone  of  Steybrae. 

the  day  Professor  True  judged,  was 
larger  than  the  State  Fair  nuts  up. 
Exhibitors. 

The  exhibitors  at  the  Dairy  Show 
were  as  follows: 

Holsteins — J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto; 
H.  E.  Cornwell,  Modesto;  C.  L. 
Morse,  Modesto;  G.  W.  Bashor, 
Luther  D.  Thompson.  Modesto;  Mo- 
desto; A.  B.  Kendall.  Modesto;  H. 
R.  Pelanda,  Salida;  H.  B.  Cowan,  Mo- 
desto. 

Jerseys — Guy  H.  Miller.  Modesto; 
B.  E.  Watson,  Modesto;  C.  D.  Hay- 
worth,  Modesto;  T.  W.  Cheney,  Tur- 
lock;  D.  F.  Conant,  Modesto;  J.  M. 
Bomberger,  Modesto;  F.  W.  Elleby, 
Modesto;  Fred  B.  WulflF.  Modesto; 
S.  T.  Williams,  Chico;  W.  H.  Brink, 
l^lodesto;  J.  J.  de  la  Mater,  Salida; 
^^^  Flsk.  Davis. 

Ayrshires — E.  B.  McFarland,  San 
Mateo. 

Dutch  Belted— Ulysses  G.  Strader, 
Ceres. 

Guernseys — O.  V.  Wilson. 

Following  are  the  awards  made  at 
the   Dairy   Show,   Prof.    Gordon  H. 
True,  doing  the  judging: 
Holsteins. 

Aged  Bulls— 1.  King  Pontiac  Ruby 
Burke.  A.  B.  Kendall:  2,  Acme  Pontiac, 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Two-year-olds  —  Sir 
Jessie  Fobes  Plebe  Burke,  G.  W. 
Bashor.  One-vear-olds — 1.  Merci  Uen- 
gerveld  de  Kol,  J.  B.  Pelanda;  2,  Prince 
Teake  Lvons  Cloverdale.  Senior  calf 
— 1,  El  Prmdo  Wayne  Colantha,  J.  W. 
Benoit;  2,  Ciruela  Mike,  F.  D.  Thomp- 
son. Junior  calf — Wayne  Barnum  of 
Riverside,  J.  W.  Bonoit.  Senior  cham- 
pion bull — Sir  Jessie  Fobes  Piebe 
Burke.  G.  W.  Bashor.  Junior  cham- 
pion bull — Merci  Hengerveld  de  Kol, 
J.  B.  Pelanda. 

Aged  cows  —  1.  Ciruela  Hcrmana 
Mechtilde.  H.  E.  Cornwell:  2,  Koroba 
Electra.  J.  W.  Benoit;  3.  Avondare 
Cloverdale  III,  J.  W.  Benoit.  Three- 
vear-olds — 1,  Venteta  Electa  Nether- 
land,  J.  W.  Benoit;  2.  Holly  Bee  de  Kol 
Korndyke,  Benoit.  Two-year-olds — 1, 
Ciruela  Maid,  H.  E.  Cornwell.  Year- 
lings— 1,  Sissy  Canary  Victoria,  J.  B. 
Pelanda.  Senior  heifer  calves — 1,  Teake 
Lyons  Contenta,  H.  B.  Cowan;  2,  J.  W. 
Benoit.  Junior  heifer  calves — 1,  Her- 
mana  Mechtilde  Ciruela  IV,  H.  E.  Corn- 
well.  Senior  and  grand  champion  cow 
— Ciruela  Hermann  Mechtilde.  Corn- 
well.  Junior  champion  cow — Teake 
Lyons  Contenta,  H.  B.  Cowan. 

Jerseys. 

Aged  bulls — 1.  Altama  Interest,  Guy 
H.  Miller.  Two-year-olds — 1,  Owl  of 
Bellevue,  Fred  B.  Wullf;  2.  Pansy  Ger- 
tie Lad,  D.  F.  Conant;  3.  Silver  Mar- 
quis. W.  Fisk.  One-year-olds — Lorna's 
Altama  Interest.  C.  D.  Hay  worth;  2, 
Melia  Ann's  Butter  Boy  Jr.,  Rancho 
Dos  Rios;  3.  Oiga  Anna's  Fox,  T.  W. 
Cheney.  Senior  bull  calves — 1.  Noble's 
Golden  Liiddie,  J.  M.  Bomberger;  2, 
Victoria's  Lad,  D.  F.  Conant;  3,  Imari- 
tas  Pogis,  Rancho  Dos  Rios.  Junior 
bull  calves — 1.  I'antinas  Dron,  Rancho 
Dos  Rios;  2.  Zella  Rioter,  F.  W.  Elleby; 
3,  Nymph's  Owl,  W.  Fisk.  Senior  and 
grand  champion  bull — Altamu  Interest, 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Junior  champion — 
Lorna's  Altama  Interest,  C.  D.  Hay- 
worth. 

.\ged     cows — Victor's     Lady  Dolly, 


D.  F.  Conant;  2,  Lorna  of  /enadera, 
Guy  H.  Miller;  3,  Loretta  of  Venader*, 
Miller.  Tliree-year-olds — Marie's  l^ady, 
C.  D.  Hayworth.  Two-year-olds — 
Gladys  ot  Venadera.  Guy  H.  Miller;  2, 
Damosella,  Kancho  Dos  Rios.  One-year- 
olds — .\strfa  of  Venadera.  Guy  H. 
Miller;  2,  Porilla,  Rancho  Dos  Rios;  3, 
Yvonne  of  Venadera,  Miller.  Senior 
heifer  calves — Fantina's  Dron,  Rancho 
Dos  Rios;  2,  Constantia  of  Venadera, 
C.nv  H.  Miller;  3,  Golden  Lucy,  J.  F. 
Williams. 

Aged  herd — Guy  H.  Miller.  Modesto. 
Young  and  calf  herd — Rancho  Dos 
Jiios.  Senior  and  grand  champion  cow 
— Victor's  Lady  Dolly,  D.  F.  Conant. 
Junior  champion  cow — Astrea  of  Vena- 
dera, Guy  H.  Miller. 

Guernseys. 

Junior  champion  female  —  Missle 
Boy's  Lady  of  the  t'argetts  (one  year 
old),  O.  V.  Wilson. 

Ayrshires. 

Senior  bull  calves — First  and  second, 

E.  B.  Macfarlaiul.  Junior  bull  calf — 
First,  E.  B.  Macfarland.  Junior  cham- 
pion bull — E.   B.  Macfarland. 

Dutch  Belted 

Aged  bull — Hepsey  s  Hummer.  Two- 
year-old — Imperator.  Aged  cow — Prin- 
cess Elaine.  Two-year-old — Panama. 
Champion  bull — Imperator.  Champion 
cow — Princess  Elaine.  All  owned  by 
Ulysses  G.  Strader,  Ceres. 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  bull  of  any  breed  owned  In 
Stanislau.s  count>- — Altama  Interest, 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Best  cow  of  any  breed 
owned  in  Stanislaus  county — Ciruela 
Hermana  Mechthilde,   H.   E.  Cornwell. 

Utility  herd,  comprising  five  cows  in 
milk  open  to  all  breeds — Jerseys.  Guy 
H.  Miller. 


DAIRY   GATHERING  AT 
MODESTO. 

(Continued  from  Pag;e  Three.) 
S.  A  W.  Carver  of  Los  Angeles,  sec- 
retary. 

The  Jersey  breeders  held  a  banquet 
and  meeting  at  Modesto  at  the  time  of 
the  dairy  show  and  took  action  re- 
garding the  Jersey  show  herd  at  tht 
E.\position  ne.xt  year. 

The  Guernsey  breeders  also  met 
and  organized  the  California  Guernsey 
Club,  putting  this  rapidly  advancing 
dairy  breed  officially  in  the  field  in 
California.  Of  this  club,  W.  H.  Say- 
lor  of  San  Francisco  was  elected  pres- 
ident; C.  S.  Rasmussen  of  Loleta, 
vice  president,  and  D.  O.  Brant  of 
Los  -Angeles,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


"THE   PROBLEM   OF  GETTING 
STARTED." 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 

hoinc.  Such  .i  ranch  is  one  to  retire 
on,  so  to  speak,  not  a  ranch  to  make 
money  on,  and  not  a  ranch  to  loaf  on 
either. 

Possibly  you  could  get  ten  acres, 
work  around  to  keep  the  pot  boiling 
and  develop  it  by  degrees  to  the  con- 
dition named.  Possibly  you  could 
rent  a  place  on  a  cash  basis,  a  share 
basis,  or  in  return  for  developing  a 
place  you  could  secure  a  part  of  it. 
You  have  a  job  ahead  of  you,  but 
with  brains,  good  health,  a  capacity 
for  getting  things  done,  and  fair 
strength  and  endurance  you  could 
probably  make  a  go  of  it.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  out  on  the  land  to 
see  what  the  work  is,  what  is  re- 
quired, and  just  where  you  can  get  a 
start. 

The  job  of  advising  or  explaining 
is  so  big  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  to  begin  or  to  end.  Will  sorne 
one  accept  your  correspondent's  in- 
vitation to  make  suggestions  not 
given  bere  or  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing? There  arc  hundreds  of  others 
thinking  and  planning  just  the  thing 
that  this  man  is  planning,  though 
most  have  more  caoital.  and  it  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  of  our  time 
to  have  them  succeed  in  their  under- 
takings. 

Bring  the  colts  to  the  stables  during 
the  day  while  the  flies  are  so  vicious. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  animals  in 
fighting  flies  is  a  senseless  loss. 


After  a  number  of  years  of  personal 
experience  on  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  the  past  six  years  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  a  dairy  and 
alfalfa  ranch,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  more  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  swine  business. 

There  it  was  about  half  and  half, 
and  here  about  95  per  cent  cow  and 
.">  per  cent  hog.  Why  this  difference? 
We  had  the  corn  there,  it  is  true;  but 
we  also  lacked  alfalfa,  which  is  sec- 
ond only  to  corn  and  wOiich  we  have 
here  in  abundance. 

Naturally,  being  interested  in  the 
hog  as  a  money-maker,  I  tried  to  fig- 
ure out  why  we  did  not  raise  more 
hogs  on  our  ranches,  learning  as  I  did 
that  most  of  our  pork  was  shipped 
from  the  East.-  I  concluded  that  peo- 
ple, as  a  general  thing,  are  one-eyed, 
so  to  speak,  and  that  the  dairy  cow 
was  bringing  them  more  than  they 
were  accustomed  to,  so  they  were  con- 
tent to  take  that  as  their  business 
and  say,  as  a  majority  of  them  are 
yet  saying,  that  "all  that  I  get  out  of 
those  hogs  is  side  money."  They  per- 
haps bought  some  weaned  pigs  of  un- 
certain breeding  and  fed  them  skim 
milk,  which  they  did  not  consider  of 
much  value,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  months  sold  them  for  perhaps  $10 
each  and  were  content. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and 
land  values  are  rising,  as  they  will 
continue  to  do  until  we  are  forced 
to  place  farming  on  the  business  basis 
that  it  deserves  and  every  department 
is  making  a  profit  according  to  the 
particular  place  that  product  occupies 
in  the  commercial  world  and  its  eco- 
nomical production  on  the  farm.  So, 
in  considering  the  hog  on  the 
farm  and  alfalfa  ranch,  one  finds  that 
his  place  has  been  sadly  neglected  on 
most  ranches  of  this  kind. 

I  recently  noted  the  statement  in 
one  of  our  valuable  dairy  papers  that 
"the  lucrative  price  of  nine  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  has  failed  as  an 
inducement  to  supply  enough  hogs 
for  the  market." 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  much  out 
of  a  thing  without  putting  something 
into  it  and  likewise  will  not  realize 
as  much  from  a  thing  that  we  do  not 
konw  the  value  of  as  from  one  that 
we  do.  So  it  is  with  the  skim  milk 
on  the  dairy  farm,  which  should  be 
rated  as  worth  considerable  money 
during  the  year  if  fed  intelligently  to 
hogs;  if  combined  with  other  feeds 
that  will  supply  the  needed  ingredi- 
ents without  the  great  waste  that  is 
sure  to  occur  from  an  improperly  bal- 
anced ration.  For  instance:  Barley  is 
not  selling  for  more  than  $'20  per  ton, 
retail.  When  we  consider  its  adapta- 
bility as  a  hog  feed,  especially  when 
fed  with  skim  milk  and  alfalfa,  both 
of  which  are  rich  in  protein,  we  find 
that  it  supplies  the  carbohydrates  very 
cheaply,  thereby  producing  pork  at 
less  per  pound  than  it  can  be  produced 
by  skim  milk  alone,  even  though  wc 
have  to  buy  the  barley  and  pay  a  little 
cash  out.  Any  business  man  consid- 
ers it  good  business  if  he  can  handle 
goods  at  a  profit. 

Then  we  should  consider  the  breed- 
ing and  care  of  these  money-makers, 
for  if  we  are  to  make  a  business  of 
it  we  must  get  down  to  business  and 
do  some  thinking.     It  is  considered 


that  the  man  contributes  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness, so  let  us  let  the  hog  pay  for 
the  feed  and  call  the  60  per  cent  which 
rightfully  belong  to  us  profit,  and  we 
can  do  this  by  breeding  right,  feed- 
ing right  and  caring  for  our  stock. 
By  breeding  right,  1  mean  to  select 
the  breed  that  suits  you  best,  and 
follow  a  rigid  selection  of  sows  as  to 
size,  conformation,  disposition,  suck- 
ling qualities,  etc. 

"The  herd  boar  should  be  a  regis- 
tered animal  with  the  best  pedigree 
obtainable  and  possess  individuality 
withal. 

The  most  important  time  in  the  care 
of  pigs  is  between  farrowing  time  and 
weaning.  If  the  dam  is  in  good  con- 
dition at  farrowing  and  has  had  plenty 
of  exercise  and  a  ration  consisting  of 
skim  milk  and  alfalfa  pasturage,  and 
a  little  grain,  especially  with  young 
sows,  farrowing  troubles  will  be  re- 
duced r  to  a  minimum.  Keep  service 
dates  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  sow  shut  away  by  herself  in  a 
comfortable  place,  and  watch  her  very 
closely  about  the  time  that  you  expect 
her  to  farrow  and  for  a  day  of  two 
afterward.  Keep  her  shut  up  by  her- 
self for  at  least  two  weeks  to  avoid 
getting  the  little  pigs  hurt  and  robbed 
by  the  larger  pigs.  Have  sows  far- 
row to  suit  your  particular  needs,  but 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  having  pigs 
come  in  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months,  and  by  following  the  motto 
of  an  eastern  swine  journal,  namely 
"Better  swine  on  every  farm,"  we  will 
very  materially  increase  our  profits 
and  place  the  hog  on  a  basis  on  the 
dairy  farm  second  only  to  the  great- 
est of  human  food  producers,  the  cow. 

[The  above  is  taken  from  a  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  which  contains 
a  great  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  pork  production.  Copies  may 
be  had,  we  presume,  on  request  to 
Professor  J.  I.  Thompson,  secretary 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. — Editor. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  the  present  is 
an  excellent  time  for  American 
creameries  to  begin  the  manufacture 
of  types  of  cheeses  imported  before 
the  war  in  large  quantities  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  stated  that  American- 
made  cheese  has  already  driven  out 
much  European  cheese  from  Amer- 
ican markets  and  other  kinds  as  well 
can  be  made  and  sold  without  diffi- 
culty. 


Volney  H.  Craig  of  Los  .Angeles, 
who  operates  the  large  Mathewson 
ranch  at  San  Fernando,  has  decided 
to  go  into  the  Duroc-Jerscy  hog  busi- 
ness. He  has  purchased  twenty  reg- 
istered Duroc-Jerseys  for  this  ranch. 
It  seems  the  Duroc  are  fast  coming 
to  their  own  in  California. 


To  the  baseball  fan  an  error  is  in- 
huinan,  a  home  run  divine. 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
have  just  as  many  bugs  on  it. 

A  dirk  blue  iria  (Oetln>iu»), 
I  I  spleodid   for  massing,  growint 

1  W\  I  -  J     undtr  trees,  etc.    12  per  100, 

$15  rer  1.000.  while  thiy  last. 

The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS  FOR  SALE 

lO  Sows  and  6  Boars 

Ages  5^  to  13  Months. 
In  Good  Condition  and  True  to  Type. 

PRICES  REASOMABLE 

For  Particulars  Address 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Hopland.  Cal. 
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Lessons  in  Citrus  Culture 

 By  Prof.  Elmore  Chase,  Fair  Oaks.  


At  the  Thirty-seventh  Fruit  Grow- 
,  is'  Convention,  held  at  Pomona  in 
I'JIO,  the  leading  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  the  general  decadence  of 
orange  production  in  the  older 
groves.  The  writer  was  directed  to 
investigate  the  subsoils  in  the  foot- 
hill valleys  of  Central  California  and 
to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
the  convention.  The  instructions 
were  to  investigate,  not  infertile,  but 
inert  subsoils.  Such  an  investigation 
was  given  in  a  very  limited  way,  and 
a  paper  read  before  the  convention 
with  the  leading  thought  tliat  Cali- 
fornia soils  and  the  subsoils  were 
nor  only  fertile,  but  exceedingly  rich 
in  plant  food,  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  an  increasing  productivity  for 
an  indefinite  period,  there  must  be 
a  most  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  planting,  with  the  view 
of  giving  larger  root  room  for  the 
storage  of  a  larger  amount  of  plant 
food,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
available  the  natural  soil  fertility. 
This  address  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  convention.  Since  that  time 
the  writer  has  been  investigating 
more  carefully  the  soil  conditions  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  studying 
methods  of  the  preparation  of  these 
soils  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
yield  per  tree.  The  burden  of  this 
series  of  papers  will  be,  (a)  how  to 
treat  our  obdurate  soils  in  prepara- 
tion for  planting  citrus  groves; 
(b)  the  cultural  methods  applied  to 
the  groves,  and  (c)  how  to  treat  some 
of  the  problems  which  every  new- 
comer must  encounter. 

The  Orange  Tree. 

It  is  very  important  in  the  culti- 
vation of  any  class  of  fruit  trees  to 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  that  tree  and  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  peculiarities  in  growth, 
and  of  its  liability  to  diseases.  Of 
citrus  trees  this  knowledge  is  of 
especial  importance,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  to  take  into  consideration 
in  selecting  soils  for  its  growth  and 
for  its  production. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing 
is  the  free  circulation  of  water  in 
every  part  of  the  tree.  This  water 
carries  with  it  the  materials  of  growth 
both  for  wood  and  fruit  in  the  form  of 
food,  which  it  dissolves  out  of  the 
soil.  When  plenty  of  moisture  is 
available,  a  large  amount  of  plant 
food  is  carried  to  every  part  of  the 
tree,  giving  a  growth  almost  unlim- 
ited. This  feature  of  the  tree  is  of 
very  great  importance  when  one  se- 
lects soil  and  directs  the  culture  of 
that  soil  for  an  orange  tree,  in  order 
to  secure  for  it  a  uniform  supply  of 
moisture  and  food,  for  in  this  con- 
nection another  important  factor  must 
be  noted. 

When  an  orange  tree  has  suffered 
for  lack  of  materials  for  growth  to 
any  very  great  degree,  it  ceases  to 
grow,  and  when  it  is  supplied  with 
abundance  of  food,  it  shows  a  won- 
derful new  growth  at  once  from  root 
to  branch.  Tf  it  is  quick  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture,  it  is  equally 
quick  to  start  its  new  growth;  but  the 
striking  phase  of  this  new  growth 
is  not, like  that  of  any  other  tree. 
Most  fruit  trees,  when  their  growth 
has  been  arrested  for  any  cause,  when 
they  resume  their  activity,  start  from 
the  point  where  they  stopped,  and 
proceed  to  complete  their  growth. 
Not  so  with  the  orange  tree.  It 
starts  an  entirely  new  growth 
throughout  its  whole  structure  and 
not  infrequently  drops  its  fruit  to  the 
ground  and  starts  a  new  crop. 

Another  feature  in  this  connection 
is  that  unlike  other  trees,  it  has  no 
annual  growth.  It  has  four  or  five 
periods  of  growth  in  one  season  and 
these  periods  are  modified  ■  by 
methods  of  culture. 

A  fourth  peculiarity  which  must 
never  be  overlooked  in  selecting  soil 


for  an  orange  grove  is  its  habit  of 
is.suing  gum.  Recent  investigations 
have  added  great  importance  to  this 
peculiar  feature. 

Another  feature  of  some  import- 
ance which  may  have  considerable 
value  in  its  care,  is  that  its  fruit  does 
r,ot  grow  from  an  embryo,  but  is 
produced  asexually,  and  its  growth  is 
purely  a  vegetable  growth  like  that 
of  the  leaf.  This  pertains  only  to  the 
seedless  variety.  None  of  these  fea- 
tures can  be  overlooked  and  especial 
attention  is  called  to  them. 

There  is  another  feature  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  It 
is  the  relation  of  the  root  hairs  in 
connection  with  the  soil  conditions. 
It  is  generall\-  understood  with  trees 
with  an  annual  growth,  especially  de- 
ciduous ones,  that  the  root  hairs  arc 
deciduous  with  the  leaves,  and  the 
trees  have  a  distinct  period  of  rest. 
The  question  may  be  properly  asked, 
how  may  the  orange  tree  be  influ- 
enced by  its  different  periods  of 
growth  in  its  relation  to  the  varying 
soil  conditions? 

While  these  peculiar  features  of  the 
navel  orange  tree  are  not  new  to  the 
scientific  investigator,  many  a  grower 
stems  to  forget  that  this  tree  is  not 
like  all  other  trees,  and  hence  requires 
in  many  cases  a  different  treatment  of 
the  soil,  and  especially,  a  greater 
preparation  for  planting.  Having  now 
a  clear  conception  of  the  tree  we 
are  to  grow  and  make  bring  forth 
fruit  in  abundance,  the  next  step  is 
the  selection  of  soil. 

Orange  Soil. 

This  valley  has  more  orange  cli- 
mate than  orange  soil;  but  since  the 
orange  tree  thrives  well  on  a  great 
variety  of  soil  and  accepts  as  its  home 
a  diversity  of  soil  conditions,  there 
is  no  lack  of  good  selection  for  plant- 
ing orange  groves  sufficient  to  keep 
np  with  the  demands  for  this  class 
of  productions  for  the  present  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  topog- 
raphy. A  level  tract  less  than  fifty 
fct  above  sea  level  is  to  be  rejected 
for  many  reasons,  most  important  of 
which  are  lack  of  water  and  air 
drainage.  Such  is  the  character  of 
soils  at  this  level  there  can  be  no 
subsoil  drainage. 

Surface  drainage  is  very  difficult. 
Water  from  the  winter  rains  remains 
on  the  surface  so  late  in  the  season 
that  the  tree  can  not  do  its  best. 
Such  soils  with  a  preparation  by  the 
use  of  dynamite,  subsoil  plowing  and 
the  introduction  of  humus  will  give 
a  very  satisfactory  growth  for  sev- 
eral years,  subject,  however,  to  frost 
injury  to  which  lack  of  air  drainage 
renders  them  liable.  By  the  use  of 
frost  protection  even  this  danger  can 
^be  eliminated:  but  the  fact  remains 
that  while  these  groves  thus  placed 
may  thrive  for  a  few  years,  they  gen- 
erally go  into  decadence  for  the  want 
of  the  conditions  necessary  for  pro- 
longed production.  Even  if  with  the 
right  kind  of  cultivation  the  fruitage 
can  be  produced,  the  production  will 
not  be  a  financial  success,  because 
of  the  cost.  Such  lower  lands  usually 
have  shallow  soil  underlaid  with  the 
inert  obdurate  subsoils  which  make 
the  cost  of  bringing  them  into  activ- 
ity too  great  for  profitable  production. 
Such  lands  can  better  be  put  to  other 
uses. 

In  selecting  rolling  surfaces  and 
higher  ground  the  orange  grove  in 
this  valley  is  free  from  frost  injury. 
There  is  a  constant  flow  of  the  cooler 
bir  from  the  elevations  to  the  lower 
draws  during  a  still,  cold  night,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  higher  places  sev- 
eral degrees  warmer  than  in  the  flow- 
ing currents  running  down  the  ravine 
like  invisible  streams  of  water.  These 
gentle  slopes  also  drain  the  surplus 
moisture  during  the  rainy  season  and 
permit  the  early  cultivation  of  the 


soil.  Then,  too,  the  character  of  these 
soils,  being  loamy  soils,  with  less  clay, 
fiunish  easier  tillage  and  a  more 
ready  aeration. 

Even  gently  sloping  soils  which 
may  be  good  soil  for  orange  trees 
needs  to  be  examined  as  to  the  imper- 
vious substrata,  for  excessive  moist- 
ure during  the  latter  part  of  the 
rainy  season  may  gradually  reach  the 
impervious  stratum  and  furnish  a 
flow  of  water  to  the  lower  level  and 
prolong  the  saturation  of  the  soil 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  slope.  This 
will  make  the  conditions  perfect  for 
the  gummosis  of  the  orange  tree  and 
cause  great  loss. 

The  examination  of  soils  prior  to 
planting  will  enable  the  grower  to 
save  himself  from  the  loss  of  trees 
just  as  they  are  ready  to  give  fruitage. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 


THE  RIVERSIDE  FAIR. 

To  "Orchard  and  Farm" — The 
Riverside  County  Fair  was  a  great 
success — everything  was  arranged  so 
nicely. 

There  was  the  most  beautiful 
pigeons  I  ever  saw,  lots  of  chickens, 
quite  a  large  number  of  them  being 
beautiful  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and 
they  certainly  were  beautiful. 

Rabbits  are  creating  a  great  deal 
of  interest  just  now,  and  the  showing 
was  very  fine,  1.39  entries,  which 
shows  that  a  good  many  people  are 
going  into  the  fancy  as  well  as  for 


market.  There  were  all  kinds  and 
all  sizes. 

The  horses  and  cattle  were  very 
handsome.  They  have  a  splendid 
race  track  at  the  fair  grounds,  and 
the  Riverside  people  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit,  for  this  is  only  their  second 
year  for  a  county  fair.  Everybody 
was  so  courteous  and  kind.  I  did 
not  hear  one  little  wrangle  in  the  two 
days  I  was  there.  All  seemed  so 
happy  and-  had  such  a  good  time. 
There  was  racing,  trotting,  driving, 
side  shows,  needlework,  art  exhibits, 
agricultural  exhibits  and  a  balloon. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Riverside  County 
Fair!— MRS.  C.  A.  RICHEY,  Los 
Angeles. 


The  International  Irrigation  Con- 
gress in  a  recent  meeting  at  Calgary 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  their 
union  with  the  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress.  They  also  favored 
the  turning  over  of  the  control  of 
U.  S.  reclamation  projects  to  the  set- 
tlers. The  publicity  bureau  of  the 
Congress  states  that  the  Congress  is 
very  likely  to  come  to  California  in 
1915. 


Russia  has  28,500  farmers'  co-op- 
erative societies.  In  desolate  Siberia 
there  are  2,500  co-operative  creamer- 
ies. 


The  right  will  triumph  in  the  end, 
but  keep  your  hen  house  locked,  my 
friend. 


A  New  Dust-proof  Bearing 

Perfectly  Oiled 

Here  is  an  improvement 
that  tells  in  still  another 
way  of  durability,  efficiency 
and  light  draft  found  in  the 

Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

The  illustration  in  this  announcement 
shows  how  our  hardwood  oil -soaked 
bearingsare  nowencasedin  metal  dust- 
proof  boxes;  and  how  the  oil  is  con- 
ducted inside  of  the  bearings.  Could 
it  be  simpler  ?  Could  it  be  improved  ? 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  disk  harrow  or  plow.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  them,  write  us  at  once  for  free  catalog. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
996  MAIN  ST.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Dates  of  Prominent 
Agricultural  Fairs  and  Shows 
for  Fall  and  Winter  1914 

Nov.  9th-Nov.  14th — Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Nov.  28th-Dec.  5th — International  Live  Stock  Exp.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dec.   7th-Dec.   12th — Pacific  International   Live   Stock  Exp., 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  secretary  of  any 
of  tlie  above  meetings  at  the  address  given. 
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Value  of  a  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Sire 

 -By  W.  M.  Carruthers  


A  few  poor  cows  may  do  little  per- 
manent harm  to  the  dairy  herd,  but  a 
poor  sire  will  do  untold  damage.  Fre- 
quently dairymen  hold  the  penny  so 
close  t  otlic  eye  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  dollar  a  little  farther  off,  and  this 
is  just  wliat  a  man  is  doing  who  has 
a  good  dairy  herd  of  grade  cows  and 
thinks  he  is  economizing  by  buying 
a  poor  or  even  common  sire. 

If  the  good  purebred  sire  improves 
the  milking  capacity  of  his  daughters 
only  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk 
at  a  milking,  above  the  production  of 
their  dams,  this  would  mean  an  in-' 
crease  of  900  pounds  of  milk  for  the 
ten  months  or  .300  days  an  ordinary 
cow  should  give  milk.  The  daughter 
would  also  be  a  much  more  persistent 
milker,  that  is,  would  give  milk  for 
a  longer  time  in  the  year,  and  she 
•would  regain  her  flow  of  milk  better 
after  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  feed, 
as  in  a  summer  drouth.  These  daugh- 
ters may  certainly  be  credited  with 
1,000  pounds  more  milk  per  year  than 
tl-.cir  dams  produced.  At  the  low  esti- 
mate of  $1  per  100  pounds  this  extra 
amount  of  milk  would  be  worth  $10 
per  year. 

The  average  cow  is  a  good  pro- 
ducer for  at  least  six  years,  or  until  " 
she  is  eight  years  old.  It  will  on  the 
average  be  four  years  after  purchasing 
the  sire  before  his  first  daughters  will 
have  brought  in  the  first  «xtra  $10. 
Eight  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents 
kept  at  compound  interest  for  these 
four  years  at  .5  per  cent  will  equal 
$10,  so  the  daughter's  improvement 
or  increase  of  income  the  first  year 
is  worth  $8.23  at  the  time  her  sire  is 
purchased.  The  cash  value  of  the 
daughter's  improvement  (inherited 
from  the  sire)  figured  in  the  same  way 
for  each  of  the  last  six  years  she  gives 
milk  is  .'ihown  in  the  following  table: 

Improvement   first  year  1  8.23 

Improvement  second  year   7.8S 

Improvement   third    year   7.46 

Improvement  fourth  year   7.11 

Improvement  fifth  year   6.77 

Improvement  sixth  year   6.45 

Improvement  for  six  years  $43.85 

The  total  increased  income  of  a 
cow  over  her  dam  by  having  a  good 
sire  is  therefore  $4S.85. 

In  an  ordinary  dairy  herd  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cows  an  average  of  sev- 
cnteeen  heifers  per  year  should  be 
obtained,  and  twelve  of  these  would 
be  worth  raising,  making  it  easily  pos- 
sible for  a  bull  to  cam  twelve  times 
$43.85  or  $526  per  year.  This  would 
amount  to  $1,578  in  the  three  years 
that  a  bull  is  ordinarily  kept  in  service. 

Cost  of  providing  every  heifer  one 
good  parent: 

Scrub.  bred. 

Cost  of  sire  »  30.00  »150.pO 

Interest,  3  years,  5%..-  ,„<-50  22.o0 
Cost  of  keeping  3  years  100.00  100.00 
Risk.  3  years  -    10.00  50.00 

Total  expenses,  3  years-$144.60  $322.50 

Value  at  end  of  3  vears^^ioioo  -^loo.oo 

$144.50 


Extra  cost  good  sire,  3  years— $108.00 

Extra  cost  good  sire.  1  year   36.00 

Extra  cost,  1  daughter   ^-oo 

Considering  the  male  calves  as 
vsorth  no  more  than  if  sired  by  a 
scrub,  it  would  then  cost  $36  to  pro- 
vide one  good,  purebred  parent  for 
the  twelve  heifer  calves  which  are 
raised  each  year,  or  $3  per  heifer. 
Where  else  can  such  an  investment  be 
found?  Three  dollars  expended  brings 
in  an  average  return  of  over  $7  per 
year  for  six  years,  or  $43.85  in  all. 
This  makes  a  clear  addition  of  $43.85 
to  the  income  of  each  daughter,  or  a 
net  profit  of  $40.85  and  of  $1,470  for 
thirty-six  daughters  in  the  three  years. 
Here  is  nearly  1,000  per  cent  profit 
on  the  investment.  The  original  cost 
of  the  good  sire  looks  very  small  be- 
side the  $1,470.  It  really  pays  as  noth- 
ing else  on  the  farm  pays,  to  put  $150 
into  the  right  kind  of  a  dairy  sire  that 


will  return  practically  ten  times  $150, 
within  three  years. 

An  examination  of  details  will  show 
these  estimates  to  be  conservative. 
There  is  plenty  of  margin  left  for 
failures  and  unfavorable  conditions. 

One  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per 
year  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
improvement  of  the  daughter's  pro- 
duction to  credit  to  a  good  sire,  but 
the  details  of  figuring  it  may  be  varied 
to  suit  conditions  in  different  herds 
and  different  localities.  One  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  is  certainly  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a  pure- 
bred sire,  and  results  here  named  are 
based  upon  having  a  first-class  ani- 
mal at  the  head  of  a  herd.  A  herd  of 
only  thirty-five  or  forty  cows  is  taken 
for  illustration,  while  a  vigorous  sire, 
pioperly  fed  and  exercised,  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  herd  of  forty-five  to  fifty 
cows,  provided  he  is  not  allowed  to 
run  with  them.  There  is  another  dis- 
tinct improvement  of  the  good  sire's 
daughter  besides  her  milk  production; 
it  is  the  improvement  of  her  blood  or 
breeding,  as  the  result  of  which  her 
daughters  will  be  better  milk  pro- 
ducers. This  blood  improvement  of 
all  the  daughters  accumulated  through 
a  series  of  years  means  a  remarkable 
iticrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  herd. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  all 
dairymen  who  have  used  a  really  good 
improved  dairy  sire  that  the  invest- 
ment had  made  them  royal  returns. 
The  $150  cost  price  looks  "too  big" 
only  to  the  narrow  vision  that  cannot 
see  the  natural  improvement  of  the 
herd  certain  to  follow.  Many  a  dairy- 
man might  have  reason  to  say  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  price  for 
a  fine  cow,  but  the  same  argument 
docs  not  apply  at  all  to  the  purchase 
of  an  improved  bull,  because  the  sire's 
influence  spreads  so  much  farther  and 
faster  than  that  of  the  cow. 

If  the  heifer  calves  are  to  be  raised 
for  dairy  cows  there  is  absolutely  no 
business  reason  on  earth  for  keeping 
a  scrub  bull.  The  dairymen  who  think 
there  is,  pay  a  heavy  price  annually 
for  maintaining  that  tradition.  The 
scrub  bull  is  the  most  expensive  and 
extravagant  piece  of  cattle  flesh  on  the 
farm.  He  does  not  stop  at  being 
merely  worthless,  but  will  lose  the 
farmer  the  price  of  two  or  three  good 
bulls  every  year  he  is  kept.  The 
dairyman  could  not  afford  to  keep  a 
scrub  bull  if  the  animal  were  given 
to  him,  if  he  were  paid  for  boarding 
the  beast  and  given  a  premium  of  $100 
per  year  for  using  him.  The  presence 
of  the  scrub  in  so  many  California 
herds — many  times  without  a  single 
qualification  except  that  he  is  a  male 
— is  an  offence  and  disgrace  to  the 
dairy  business  and  a  plain  advertise- 
ment of  the  dairyman's  thoughtless 
bid  for  failure.  The  only  thing  on 
earth  the  scrub  sire  is  good  for  is 
sausage,  and  it  is  high  time  that  this 
plain  and  simple  truth  were  given 
practical  acceptance  on  every  dairy 
farm. 

By  all  means  get  a  good  dairy  sire 
if  you  have  to  sell  two  or  three  cows 
to  do  it.  The  improved  sire  is,  with- 
out question,  the  most  economical  in- 
vestment in  any  dairy  herd. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
"Concrete  Lining  as  Applied  to  Ir- 
rigation Canals."  It  is  figured  that 
in  the  West  fully  25  per  cent  of  the 
water  taken  from  rivers  is  lost  by 
seepage,  an  immense  amount  of 
which  could  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
concrete  lining.  As  breakage  would 
als-o  he  largely  prevented,  there  would 
be  a  big  saving  that  way.  Tlie  bul- 
letin is  more  for  engineers  than  for 
the  average  reader. 

Don't  allow  the  hogs  to  sleep  in  or 
around  the  stable  stalls,  unless  you 
want  fleas  in  the  barn. 


Don't  Feed  Butter 
Fat  to  the  Hogs 

To  get  every  ounce  ot  butter  fat  from  your  milk,  the 
bowl  of  your  separator  must  spin  swiftly  and  smoothly. 
This  requires  a  special  oil.  The  oils  you  use  on  your 
other  farm  machinery  arc  not  suited  to  the  delicate,  high 
speed  mechanism  of  the  separator. 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  of  just  the  right  body  to  quickly  reach  those  finely  ad- 
justed, close  fitting  bearings.  That  is  why  it  will  give  you 
perfect  lubrication.  If  a  better  separator  oil  could  be 
made,  we  would  make  it.    Dealers  everywhere. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(Cklifomia) 


DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL.  WAYNE,  ILL. 

PECHERONS 

At  the  GREAT  CALI- 
FORNIA  STATE  FAIR  last 
month  we  WON  every 
FIRST  PRIZE  competed  for; 
also  won  CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR  BEST  STALLION  any 
age;  also  Premier  Honors  for  the  best  group  of 
five  stallions  any  age. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  our 
business  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
quality  of  our  stock;  careful,  conserva- 
tive management  and  perfect  fulfillment 
of  our  obligations. 

STABLES:  EMERYVILLE  RACE  TRACK 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 
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Needed— An  Annual  Dairy  Show 


To  ORCHARD  AND  FARM:— 
The  gratifying  success  of  tlie  recent 
dairy  show  given  by  the  people  of 
Modesto  and  Stanislaus  county  ,in 
connection  with  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  California  State  Dairy  Associ- 
ation, the  California  Creamery  Opera- 
tors' Association  and  the  California 
Creamery  Managers'  Association  sug- 
gests to  my  mind  the  unusual  oppor- 
ninity  now  open  to  Modesto  to  do 
for  herself  and  for  Stanislaus  county 
I  great  thing  and  secure  for  her  the 
fixed  position  for  all  time  as  the  dairy 
center  of  the  great  State  of  California. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  dairy  organi- 
zations must  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ings next  year  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  at  San  Francisco,  but  for 
later  meetings  no  arrangements  have 
been  made  as  yet,  although  there  is 
a  very  strong  feeling  among  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  that  we 
should  follow  the  example  of 
such  great  dairy  States  as  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
ncif  by  holding  their  annual  conven- 
tions in  connection  with  a  great  dairy 
show.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
successfully  it  is  necessary  that  the 
show  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  State  for  that  year.  The  most 
notable  example  of  such  a  dairy 
^how  is  found  in  Iowa  in  the  case  of 
lio  Waterloo  dairy  show.  So  well 
has  the  Waterloo  dairy  show  been 
managed  that  to-day  it  ranks  higher 
and  commands  wider  attention  and 
is  given  greater  credit  than  tlie  Iowa 
Stale  Fair  itself,  so  far  as  the  dairy 
exhibits  are  concerned.  This  has  all 
been  brought  about  by  two  things. 

First,  the  enterprise  of  the  people 
and  dairymen  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in 
providing  large  and  well  equipped 
dairy  pavilion  and  grounds;  and,  sec- 
ond, in  undcrtaldng  to  finance  and 
manage  each  year  a  great  dairy  show 
Ml  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Associ- 
aiion,  with  the  dates  arranged  so  as 
to  follow  immediatclv  after  the  Iowa 
Slate  Fair,  thus  forming  one  of  the 
links  in  the  circuit  of  great  dairy  fairs 
.inc'  shows  in  the  Northwest,  consist- 
ing of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Waterloo,  and  then  the  National 
Show  at  Chicago. 

In  order  to  give  the  Iowa  State 
Dairy  Association  and  the  dairytnen 
of  the  whole  State  of  Iowa  a  keen 
and  lively  interest  in  both  the  show 
and  its  own  annual  meetings  the  dairy 
-'how  is  held  nominally  under  the 
:iuspices  of  the  State  Dairy  Associa- 
t'on,  but  actually  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Waterloo  oeople  and 
'hiirymen.  An  admission  fee  is 
barged  and  the  total  receipts  of  the 
-how  are  turned  over  to  the  Iowa 
State  Dairy  Association  and  this  con- 
stitutes practicallv  the  only  funds  on 
which  the  State  Dairy  Association  de- 
pends for  its  maintenance  and  opera- 
lion. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this  the 
people  of  Waterloo  must  provide  in 
'  ther  ways  for  the  expense  of  the 
sliow,  but  when  you  consider  the 
enormous  benefit  that  has  come  to 
ihat  community  as  a  result  of  these 
'-hows  and  meetings  it  has  proven  to 
')C  the  best  investment  ever  made  by 
AVaterloo  or  its  people.  I  am  sure 
I  hat  Modesto  and  Stanislaus  county 
cruld  never  make  a  better  investment 
than  to  emulate  the  example  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  do  so  through  the 
ensuing  two  years  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  convention  and  shows  of  1916. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
:imong  the  dairymen  of  the  State  that 
'.lie  California  State  Dairy  Associa- 
ii</n  should  have  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent meeting-  place  where  the  educat- 
ing opportunities  of  a  fine  livestock 
and  dairy  exhibit  or  show  would  be 
available;  and  tliere  has  been  much 
talk  that  this  fixed  place  and  time  of 
meeting  should  be  at  or  near  Sacra- 


mento during  the  week  of  the  State 
Fair.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
meetings  be  held  at  Davis  on  the 
premises  of  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Dairy  School,  and  during  the  same 
week  as  the  State  Fair.  As  Davis  is 
only  a  few  minutes'  ride  out  from  Sac- 
ramento, this  would  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely feasible. 

However,  the  question  is  now  open 
and  Modesto  and  Stanislaus  county 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  themselves 
proud  and  to  establish  themselves  for 
all  time  upon  a  permanent  pedestal  so 
conspicuously  above  every  other  com- 
munity of  the  State  that  the  opportu- 
nity should  be  grasped  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  and  at  whatever  cost. 

A  proper  date  for  this  show  would 
be  the  week  following  the  State  Fair, 
so  as  tf)  form  a  circuit  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  conjunction  with  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fair  and  if  possible  also  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  State  Fairs. 

We  believe  your  paper  would  do  the 
people  of  California  a  great  service  by 
putting  this  idea  stronglv  before  them. 
— S.  A.  W.  CARVER, "Los  Angeles, 
California. 


HOG  SUCCESS  WITHOUT  MILK 

A  fairly  common  idea  in  Cali- 
fornia that  hogs  and  skim  milk  are 
inseparable  and  that  without  milk  it 
is  unprofitable  to  try  to  raise  hogs 
was  left  with  rather  scant  support  by 
the  results  secured  in  the  Berkshire 
awards  at  the  State  Fair  by  F.  W. 
White  of  Elk  Grove,  a  new  exhibitor. 
His  hogs  received  a  championship, 
three  firsts,  and  several  other  minor 
awards,  only  one  other  exhibitor 
among  the  Berkshire  men  receiving 
better  recognition,  that  being  A.  B. 
Humphrey  of  Mayhews.  The  thing 
is  worth  speaking  of  because  the  hogs 
are  raised  merely  on  alfalfa  and 
grain  and  do  not  have  the  skim  milk 
which  most  farmers  appear  to  think 
necessary,  also  because  White  is  a 
new  breeder  and  his  stock  is  mostly 
California  bred  stock  and  not  pur- 
chased at  fancy  prices-  from  Eastern 
breeders. 

Mr.  White  started  his  swine  herd 
three  years  ago  on  rented  land  and 
this  September  was  the  first  time  he 
showed  at  the  Fair.  The  stock  is 
kept  on  alfalfa  pasture  almost  con- 
tinually, but  is  fed  heavily  as  well  on 
barley  or  middlings.  At  a  rough  esti- 
mate Mr.  White  states  that  the  al- 
falfa amounts  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  their  ration. 

Two  weeks  after  farrowing  the  sow 
and  litter  is  put  on  alfalfa  pasture, 
acre  fields  being  used  and  several 
sows  and  litters  being  kept  in  the 
same  field.  They  are  also  fed  as 
much  barley  or  middlings  as  they 
will  eat,  although  the  alfalfa  cuts 
down  the  amount  of  grain  that  is  re- 
quired considerably.  Less  hogs  are 
run  on  the  alfalfa  on  the  place  than 
the  fields  would  keep.  They  stay  on 
one  field  about  two  weeks,  when  they 
are  taken  off  and  put  on  another  and 
the  first  field  is  irrigated.  Then  in 
two  weeks  more  they  are  put  back  on 
the  first  field  and  the  other  is  irri- 
gated. The  two  fields,  Mr.  White 
says,  could  supply,  perhaps,  10  sows 
with  alfalfa  pasture  on  the  system  he 
uses.  Besides  the  cheapness  of  the 
alfalfa  it  makes  the  pigs  grow  faster 
than  tTiey  could  otherwise  and  makes 
fine,  large  boned  hogs.  It  amply 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  al- 
falfa and  grain  even  without  skim 
milk,  for  successful  swine  raising. 


HOG  BULLE-riNS. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  bulletins  on  the 
quantities  of  the  various  nutrients 
needed  by  growing  pigs.  The  bullet- 
ins appear  to  have  more  scientific 
than  practical  value,  but  might  be 
found  interesting  to  persons  going 
deeply  into  the  theory  of  swine  feed- 


KIRKMAN'S 

RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2027  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal, 


Costs 
Only 


One  IVIan  Stump  Puller 

One    man    does    the    work — no    horses  needed. 
AVeiglit  90  pounds.     You  can  clear  half  an  acre 
a  day.     Send  for  folder.     Live  agents  wanted. 
W.  E.  MORRISON,  Dept.  I. 
821  Riverside  Ave.  Spskane,  Wash, 


NASH  BROS. 

TIPTON,  INDIANA 

BREEDERS  OF  DORSET  SHEEP 


BREEDER  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

GEORGE  PARNELL      WINGATE,  INDIANA 


ing  and  nutrition.  Tbe  bulletins  tell 
gf  tlie  forms  of  nitrogen,  also  of  the 
phosphorus  and  ash  content  of  grow- 
ing pigs,  coefficients  of  digestibility 
of  some  common  rations  for  swine 
and  a  study  of  the  development  of 
growing  pigs  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of 
protein  consumed.  There  is  also  a 
bulletin  on  the  digestibility  of  ra- 
tions for  steers.  The  swine  experi- 
ments show  among  other  things  that 
hogs  with  an  excess  of  protein,  such 
as  would  occur  with  a  heavy  alfalfa 
and  skim  milk  ration,  have  "more 
blood,  larger  vital  organs  and  larger, 
stronger  bones  of  a  higher  ash  con- 
tent tlian  those  fed  a  ration,  the 
nutritive  ratio  of  which  is  wide."  such 
as  a  ration  composed  largely  of  corn 
or  barley.  This  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate very  favorable  conditions  for 
hog  raising  in  alfalfa  districts,  espe- 
cially when  sufficient  grain  is  fed  as 
well  as  alfalfa  and  milk. 


LIVE  STOCK  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Strader  herd  of  Dutch  Belted 
cattle  which  are  maintained  at  Ceres, 
recently  shipped  two  bull  calves  to 
Nicaragua,  Central  Ainerica.  Mr. 
Strader  states  that  he  has  made  many 
shipments  the  last  two  years  to  for- 
eign points.  This  breed  of  cattle 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  popularity 
more  and  more  every  year,  there  be- 
ing now  six  or  seven  herds  of  this 
breed  in  Stanislaus  county. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  several  times 
sent  livestock  East  to  the  National 
shows  and  have  come  back  carrying 
the  championship  ribbon.  Just  re- 
cently a  herd  of  Guernseys  from  .Ari- 
zona have  been  taking  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  State  fairs.  A  Guernsey  cow 
from  this  herd  has  been  made  Grand 
Champion  every  time  she  is  shown  at 
the  Eastern  fairs. 

E.  B.  McEarland  of  San  Mateo,  who 
breeds  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Berkshire 
hogs,  recently  shiiiped  to  O.  Nelson, 
Vacaville.  a  young  .\yrshire  bull.  This 
young  bull  is  fiom  one  of  his  Cana- 
dian-bred cows  and  will  no  doubt  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  herd  he 
goes  to. 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

OUR   BKRKSHIRBS   ARE  NOW 
BETTER   TH.\!V  EVER. 

They  are  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
priced  right.  We  have  all  the  promi- 
nent blood  lines,  and  always  have  four 
to  six  herd  boars  in  use.  Try  us  the 
next  time  you  want  Berkshires. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

IJegistered  Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shire  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Hol- 
steiii-Friesiaii  Cattle,  Hungarian 
Ponies,  Poultry. 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


SHOES 

AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 
$2-37 

Delivery  Free 

Oct  our  BIG  rATAT>O0tTE  of  MerclianrlUe— 
Hundreds  of  BAIKiAhNS  ILsted,  (Jirls'  .School 
Shoes— Made  of  black  box  calfskin;  wide  toes, 
with  tips;  made  for  comfort;  tonnh.  durabh^  soles 
mnde  of  the  best  sole  leather  obtainal)Ii',  Sizes  0 
to  s.  11.37;  SVj  to  11.  $1.7:*;  11'-.  to  2.  11.!):!. 
Ladies'  sizes,  2%  to  0.  f2,2X  We  can  give  you 
hundreds  of  similar  bargains  in  CTciy  line  of  mer- 
chandise. 

SEND  FOK  niO  FUEE  CAT.VLOG!  ! 

"We  Ah^-olutfly  (Juarantee  Siiti^faction"  with 
every  purchase  or  yoni   money  cln*crfully  refunded. 

Musical  Instnimcnls  of  All  Kinds  Sold  on  Ea^-y 
Payment  I'lan. 

W.  B.  GKISKR  <a  CO. 

Mail     Order    Hpci  ialists, 
MstablisluMl    L'l  Yeais. 
.VjS'/j  Market  Street,  San  FiancLsco.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Tbnt  Protect  and  Pay 

Send    .Sketch    or    Model  for 
FHKV,  .SBAUCH 
IlookH.    Advice,    SearcheB    and  PDI7I7 
liiK  Uat  of  Infentions  Wanted  mCii:. 
Wntiou  15.  Colrmmi.  I'atent  Lawjer,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


War  and  the  Draft  Horse  Breeds 


It  is  no  news  that  war  has  sent 
the  prices  of  horses  up  with  a  rush 
and  that  it  has  made  a  scarcity  of 
horses  of  all  kinds  that  it  will  take 
a  number  of  years  to  supply.  A  fact 
of  equal  importance  to  the  breeder 
is  the  effect  that  it  has  had,  is  having, 
and  will  have,  on  the  different  breeds. 

Alreadj-  the  Belgian  breed  has  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful it  can  ever  recover.  The  home 
of  this  breed  is  in  one  small  coun- 
try, and  although  tine  animals  of  the 
breed  are  found  all  over  the  world, 
these  few  exceptions  are  stallions, 
and  without  Belgium  to  draw  upon 
the  Belgian  horse  would  soon  prac- 
tically disappear.  The  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  so  quickly  over-run  al- 
most all  Belgium  has  '  given  little 
chance  to  remove  or  protect  the  fine 
brecdmg  stock.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  most  valuable  animals  might  have 
been  remo\  ed  from  the  seat  of  war 
if  time  had  permitted,  which  for  one 
thing  it  did  not,  and  for  another  no 
property  was  too  valuable  for  use  if 
it  could  help  military  effectiveness. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  every 
draft  horse  in  territory  captured  by 
the  Germans  was  at  once  seized,  also 
that  the  Belgians  also  used  every 
horse  available  for  their  army.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these 
will  survive,  what  proportion  of  the 
survivors  will  be  lost  and  what  find 
their  way  back  to  their  homes  and  to 
the  breed  registry,  or  what  propor- 
tion of  the  survivors,  particularly  the 
marcs,  would  be  in  a  condition  for 
breeding  after  this  war  stops,  when- 
ever it  does  stop. 

As  most  of  the  fighting,  outside 
of  Belgium,  is  thus  far  in  France, 
the  breed  next  most  influenced  by 
the  war  will  be  the  Percberon,  the 
greatest  in  numbers  and  popularity 
in  the  world.  Every  draft  horse  in 
France  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  military  purposes,  but 
even  so,  the  Percberon  is  in  less  dan- 
ger than  the  Belgian,  on  account  of 
the  much  greater  number  to  draw 
upon,  if  for  no  other  reason,  and 
there  are  other  reasons. 

The  Percberon  breed  is  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  keeps  a  record  of  the 
stallions  of  the  highest  qualit3'.  Al- 
though the  war  has  made  an  im- 
mense demand  for  draft  horses,  the 
government  has  decided  to  call  for 
the  Perclierons  of  highest  quality 
last  of  all.  Fir.it  of  all  will  go  the 
draft  horses  of  tlie  cities,  then  those 
of  the  farm,  then  the  breeding  stock, 
and  it  appears  more  than  unlikely 
that  these  will  be  reduced  in  numbers 
more  than  in  a  moderate  degree  at 
the  w^orst.  What  will  happen  is  that 
the  breeding  stock  when  the  war  is 
over  will  be  engaged  for  a  number 
of  years  replenisliing  the  drain  made 
on  the  work  animals  by  the  war.  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  as  heavy 
importations  can  be  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  has  been  the  case  up 
until  recently. 

The  Shires  and  Clydesdales  are 
still  farther  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  war  and  although  Brit- 
ish cities  are  said  to  be  seriously  de- 
pleted of  draft  horses,  according  to 
newspaper  reports  the  proportion  of 
farm  horses  taken  is  as  yet  small.  In 
the  homes  of  all  three  breeds,  Per- 
cherons,  Shires  and  Clydesdales 
(omitting  the  Belgians,  which  seems 
to  be  too  hard  hit)  the  American 
breeder  therefore  can  figure  that 
there  will  be  some  curtailment  of 
breeding  stock  at  least,  and  such  a  big 
demand  on  that  breeding  stock  after 
the  war  is  over  that  there  will  be  lit- 
tle surplus  for  us  to  draw  upon. 
The  supply  of  good  horses  has  been 
small  thus  far  and  the  war  not  only 
is  increasing  the  demand,  but  de- 


creasing the  possibilities  of  supply- 
ing that  demand. 

Incidentally  it  can  be  mentioned 
that  the  demand  for  light  horses  has 
also  been  greatly  increased  and  the 
source  of  supply  for  horses  of  the 
highest  quality  greatly  decreased. 
Some  of  the  finest  racing  stables  of 
the  world  were  in  France  for  the 
racing  at  Paris  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  stallions  worth  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  taken  by 
the  government  for  cavalry  purposes, 
becoming  food  for  powder  like  com- 
mon stock.  These  horses  were  the 
possible  sires  of  the  finest  cavalry 
horses  and  the  armies  of  the  world 
can  ill  afford  their  loss.  The  war 
has  not  only  increased  the  demand 
for  draft  horses  and  limited  the 
source  of  supply,  but  it  has  done  the 
same  for  the  light  horse  as  well. 


THREE  CROPS  A  YEAR. 

North  of  Colusa  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Sacramento  river  there  is  a 
dairy,  operated  by  B.  F.  Gould,  on 
•which  the  milk  is  used  on  the  place 
for  cheese-making.  Alfalfa  is  one  of 
the  leading  feeds  on  this  place,  but 
other  crops  are  raised  for  the  cows 
as  well,  which  is  good  for  both  cows 
and  land.  Last  winter  barley  was 
grown  on  part  of  the  land.  This  was 
harvested  and  on  June  20  corn  was 
planted  and  a  stave  silo  erected,  the 
corn  being  cut  off  even  with  the 
ground  and  put  in  the  silo  early  fn 
October.  Mr.  Gould  is  planning  to 
irrigate  again  and  to  plant  carrots, 
which  are  one  of  the  finest  cow  feeds 
that  can  be  produced.  These  carrots 
can  be  taken  off  in  time  to  plant  an- 
other crop  of  barlej'. 

This  is  Mr.  Gould's  first  trial  of 
the  plan  on  this  place,  but  he  has 
worked  it  on  other  places,  so  it  is  no 
experiment.  By  this  process  the  land 
is  kept  clean  of  weeds  by  the  two 
hoed  crops,  corn  and  carrots;  it  has 
three  kinds  of  plants  grown  to  make 
a  good  rotation,  and  when  necessary 
to  change,  alfalfa  can  be  put  in  and 
other  land,  possibly  enriched  by  sev- 
eral years  of  alfalfa,  used  for  the  bar- 
ley, ensilage  corn  and  carrots.  This, 
especially  when  there  is  lots  of  ma- 
nure from  the  dairy,  is  a  fine  propo- 
sition for  the  cows,  fine  for  the  land, 
and  makes  the  land  yield  heavily  of 
its  riches. 


CALF  FEEDING  METHODS. 

Nearly  every  dairyman  finds  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  calves  starting  to 
suck  one  another.  If  they  get  hold 
of  an  ear,  they  may  get  a  lot  of  hair 
in  their  stomachs  to  make  trouble, 
and  if  they  got  hold  of  another  calf's 
teats  they  do  it  a  big  injury,  for  it  is 
believed  that  the  giving  of  milk  by  a 
young  heifer  is  of  much  permanent 
injury  in  productiveness  and  vitality 
as  well  as  appearance. 

On  the  Stanford  University  Hol- 
stein  herd  at  Vina  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  calves  sucking  one  another 
at  all,  owing  to  the  method  of  feed- 
ing. The  calves  are  fed  their  milk 
in  stanchions,  where,  of  course,  they 
cannot  get  to  one  another.  After  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  their  milk  the  pails 
are  taken  away  and  a  trough  with 
grain  put  in  its  place.  They  get  eat- 
ing this  and  it  dries  up  the  saliva  that 
seems  to  cause  them  to  want  to  suck. 
Then  in  about  a  half  hour  they  are 
let  go.  they  have  had  all  they  needed 
to  eat  and  the  last  food  being  dry 
has  removed  all  idea  of  sucking.  As 
a  result  there  is  no  attention  needed 
to  keep  them  from  sucking  one  an- 
other and  they  never  even  try  to  do 
so.  The  whole  method  of  feed  and 
care  has  built  up  an  exceptionally 
fine  appearing  set  of  youngsters. 
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'The  Bean  Is 

The  Best" 

You  want  a  sprayer  that  will  throw  the  mixture  on  at  the  necessary 
high  pressure— a  sprayer  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard 
•ervice  in  the  field— a  sprayer  that  will  last — a  sprayer  that  is  easy  to 
operate  and  does  not  require  constant  repairing  and  adjustment. 
Then  get  a  "BEAN."    Made  in  five  sizes — all  very  reasonably  priced. 

Send  for  Catalog  28-A — Just  Issued 

It  illustratea  and  describes  the  entire  BEAN  line  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers  and 
Pump  Accessories,  and  explains  the  21  Distinctive  Bean  Features;  Porcelain- lined 
Cylinders,   Rustless   Ball  Valves.  Underneath    Suction,   Steel   Frames,  Pressure 
Regulator,  Bean  Patented  Cut-off,  etc.,  the  result  of  27  years'  experience. 
Gel  Catalogue  28-B  for  CeMrifiigal  Pumps;  28-C  for  Oppoted  Cat  Englnu. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

225  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Also,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


From  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

"I  trust  the  State  of  California  will  elect 
James  D.  Phelan  and  thus  realize  its  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  United  States 
Senator  who  can,  with  force  and  dignity, 
uphold  the  interests  of  California  and 
the  policies  of  the  President." 


JAMES  D.  PHCLAN-thrt*  tlaM  Mayor  of  San  Frarci«ce. 
"Pr«v«at*d  renewal  of  frmnchlM  of  old  Cnry  MrMl  railway,  Su  Franciace, 
thiu  mikklnv  prearnt  auccefttlul  municipal  line  poaaiblr. 

Appololrd  (ir>l  woman  M  ho  ever  hrld  an  Importani  public  poatiion  In  Sao 
FmcUco. 

Sar^ad  m  ivBcnl  of  iKa  L'nivcraltr  of  California. 
Commlaaloner  to  arcure  rc-rnacimeni  of  ihr  Gcarj-  A 

Conaalaaloner  for  Heich  Hvichy  tecialatlon  b«for«  CooTaaa  to  aacara  ■ 

■ralcr  supply  for  tK«  cinci  around  5ao  Franc  tKo  Bay. 
CeoUDtaaioner  to  F-urotvr  bv  appolniment  of  Preaxtrni  Wn»on  to  •upfKMl 
th«  UalMd  Stale*  Govcmmrnt'a  inviiaiion  to  forctcn  countnea  to  pantcipata  la 
CIm  PMnSM-Pactfic  Expoatllon. 

d  appropriation  of  fMI^N  for  United  Staieabuildina  at  lha  Pananw 


aclualAU  Law 


on*  of  tfca  vrcM  Enrope-an  nattooa.  prafarrtnc 
red  hoiM 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 


Pnctfk  Cxpoatni 

DrcUnad  ambaaaadorablp 
MTVic*  ai  ho«ae. 

l.*d  In  lh«  flsht  for  •  naw  charlaf  for  San  Franciaco.  which 
rula,  dvU  aarvlcc  retom,  raaponalblc  vovcrnmant  and  muolctpal  railroada. 

Raia«d  atandard  of  pay  for  laborera  In  the  dry  employ 

Hand  of  the  San  Franclacn  Relief  Committee  In  the  diaaatrr  of  IW 
Appointed  by  the  Preaidrnt  cuitodlan  of  the  relief  fund  awreotlnf  tt> 

Worked  and  apoka  before  the  Leslalatvre  for  the  enactOMnt  of  an  aalt- 
aJlen  land  ownership  law. 

Eiperlenced.  capable  and  untrammelted,  he  would  have  but  on«  cliMI  In 
Waahinvton.  ihe  people  of  hia  native  !>t8ic. 


Elect  the  man  who  can  help  California  in  Washingrton 
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New  Method  of 
Alfalfa  Irrigation 


Value  of  Whey 
As  a  Stock  Feed 


Leveling  land  for  alfalfa  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  biggest  ex- 
penses of  alfalfa  planting.  At  the 
same  time  a  poor  job  of  leveling 
is  one  of  the  worst  things  there  is 
in  spoiling  some  parts  of  the  checks, 
giving  too  little  water  to  other  parts 
and  letting  only  a  portion  grow  as 
alfalfa  should  grow. 

On  the  Stanford  Vina  ranch  alfalfa 
is  now  being  grown  on  land  that  has 
not  been  leveled  and  is  not  checked. 
The  cost  of  leveling  is  saved  and  the 
cost  of  checking.  At  the  same  time 
the  fields  are  far  beyond  the  average 
in  uniformity  of  growth  and  in  gen- 
eral appearance.  In  fact,  the  alfalfa 
is  in  perfect  condition  all  over  the 
field  and  in  addition  there  is  not  the 
waste  of  land  on  account  of  the 
checks  that  exists  on  all  alfalfa  fields 
irrigated  in  the  usual  way.  Not  only 
is  the  alfalfa  in  perfect  condition  and 
uniform  throughout,  but  every  bit  is 
utilized,  even  in  the  ditches  which 
convey  the  alfalfa  over  the  fields. 

This  method  of  water  distribution 
was  devised  by  the  manager,  W.  G. 
Stimmel,  and  is  easily  described.  The 
water  is  conducted  over  the  fields  in 
wide,  shallow  ditches,  about  six  feet 
wide  and  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot 
deep,  like  the  rest  of  the  fields  seed- 
ed to  alfalfa,  and  they  are  only  no- 
ticed when  the  alfalfa  is  well  along 
by  the  slight  dip  in  the  green  surface 
of  the  field.  The  plants  there  are  as 
large  as  elsewhere  and  the  mower 
and  rake  can  go  over  them  without 
trouble. 

The  water  is  turned  into  these 
small  ditches,  which  probably  is  the 
I}cst  word  for  them,  from  the  main 
ditch  supplying  each  field  and  is 
spread  out  on  either  side  by  means 
of  canvas  dams.  The  irrigator  has 
two  dams.  With  one  he  stops  the 
water  about  50  feet  from  the  intake 
iiid  it  spreads  out  over  the  side  as 
lap  as  the  slope  of  the  field  and  the 
thickness  of  the  alfalfa  will  take  it, 
sometimes  50  feet,  sometimes  50 
N  ards  and  more.  While  this  is  run- 
ning out  he  places  another  dam  an 
'  'iual  space  below  to  catch  the  water 
when  the  first  dam  is  removed. 

The  frequency  of  these  ditches  de- 
i  rnds  upon  the  lay  of  the  land.  Some- 
times when  there  is  a  good,  smooth 

rade,  two  may  be  50  yards  and 
more  apart,  other  times,  and  fre- 
quently, only  50  feet  apart.  Natu- 
rally, care  has  to  be  taken  in  laying 
them  out.  They  can  only  be  located 
liy  the  careful  use  of  tlie  level,  but 
1 1)0  results  certainly  <lo  show  on  the 
alfalfa  fields  irrigated  in  this  way.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  small  ex- 
pense in  fixing  the  land  for  irrigation 
and  planting,  but  of  very  satisfactory 
irrigation  nad  fine  growth. 

On  the  first  irrigation,  when  there 
is  little  but  the  bare  land,  there  is 
difficulty  in  getting  the  water  on 
evenly,  but  after  the  alfalfa  is  estab- 
lished it  spreads  the  water  out  itself 
and  makes  an  even  distribution. 

The  ditches  are  very  easily  made 
by  use  of  a  plow  and  a  disk  harrow. 
It  was  planned  to  make  them  with 
scrapers  and  a  strip  six  feet  wide  was 
first  plowed  to  loosen  up  the  dirt. 
Then  to  pulverize  it  and  get  it  in 
condition  so  that  the  scrapers  could 
make  a  good  job,  the  disk  was  run 
over  it  a  couple  of  times,  only  to  find 
that  it  had  shoved  the  dirt  off  to  the 
side  and  completed  the  ditches,  which 
required  only  harrowing  to  compact 
them  and  the  fields  was  ready  for 
planting.  For  inexpensiveness  com- 
bined with  effectiveness,  the  proposi- 
tion is  a  wonder.  Any  doubts  about 
the  methods  or  resutls  can  be  settled 
by  a  visit  to  the  place,  where  this  has 
become  the  standard  method  of  al- 
falfa irrigation. 


Down  in  Tulare  county,  where  such 
great  success  is  made  on  dairy  ranch- 
es in  egg  production  through  the  com- 
bination of  skim  milk,  alfalfa  pas- 
ture and  other  natural  advantages,  it 
is  the  usual  custom  to  feed  the  fowls 
the  curd  of  the  milk,  while  the  whey 
is  more  or  less  wasted.  In  theory 
this  looks  wasteful  and  as  if  a  bet 
was  being  overlooked  somewhere,  es- 
pecially in  the  combination  of  whey 
and  alfalfa  hay,  or,  better,  ground  al- 
falfa, preferably  as  a  feed  for  hogs. 

The  whey  is  not  thought  to  be  very 
valuable  as  a  rule.  There  seems  to 
be  an  idea  that  most  of  the  feeding 
value  of  the  skim  milk  is  removed  in 
the  curd,  an  idea  that  is  not  founded 
on  fact.  The  two  important  materials 
in  skim  milk  are  protein  and  milk 
sugar;  possibly  also  the  mineral  mat- 
ter would  be  included,  as  it  is  fine  for 
bone  building.  The  protein  is  in  two 
forms,  casein  and  albumin,  of  which 
the  casein  is  most  valuable  because 
there  is  the  most  of  it,  a  little  more 
than  three  per  cent  on  a  skim  milk 
basis,  and  about  half  a  per  cent  of 
albumin.  The  casein  is  removed  in 
the  curd,  but  the  albumin  remains  in 
the  whey  and  it  had  better  be  fed 
than  wasted.  Then  practically  all  of 
the  milk  sugar,  which  is  very  easily 
digested  and  of  a  high  food  value,  re- 
mains in  the  whey  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ash,  or  mineral  mat- 
ter, so  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is 
too  much  nutriment  in  whey  to  waste. 

One  of  the  authorities  on  dairy 
products  says,  "While  whey  contains 
less  solid  matter  and  proteids  (pro- 
tein is  the  common  way  of  saying  it) 
than  skim  milk,  it  nevertheless  has  a 
material  feeding  value.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  two  pounds  of  whey 
are  about  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
one  pound  of  skim  milk.  In  general, 
ten  pounds  of  whey  will  produce  as 
much  gain  in  live  weight  of  growing 
animals  as  one  pound  of  farm 
grains."  If  barley  was  worth  $1  per 
hundred,  this  would  make  100  pounds 
of  whey  worth  10  cents. 

It  also  would  appear  that  for  Cali- 
fornia dairy  sections  whey  should 
have  a  special  value  on  account  of  its 
chemical  composition.  Alfalfa  is 
everywhere,  and  the  main  fault  with 
alfalfa  as  a  sole  food  is  that  it  con- 
tains too  much  protein.  Skiin  milk 
also  contains  too  much  protein  for 
the  amount  of  other  nutrients,  but 
when  you  take  off  the  curd,  you  have 
whey  which  contains  only  about  .6 
or  .7  per  cent  of  protein  and  nearly 
ten  times  as  much  milk  sugar.  While 
the  skim  milk,  when  fed  with  alfalfa, 
although  it  has  a  much  higher  food 
value  than  whey,  makes  the  hog 
ration  have  too  much  protein  in  pro- 
portion to  other  nutrients,  the  whey 
tends  to  offset  the  surplus  protein  in 
alfalfa  and  make  it  nearer  a  balanced 
ration.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  nature  of  whey  should  make  it 
particularly  valuable  as  a  California 
hog  feed. 

Alfalfa  hay  as  a  feed  for  hogs  is 
usually  rather  rough  and  coarse.  It 
would  seem  as  if  whey  poured  over 
it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  hay. 
which  would  be  rendered  softer  and 
more  palatable  to  the  hogs,  thus  im- 
proving it  chemically  and  physically. 
Of  course,  if  the  hay  were  chopped 
fine,  it  would  absorb  the  whey  so 
much  quicker,  and  chopped  hay  is 
more  valuable  than  coarse  hay  too. 
Some  person  or  persons  may  be  try- 
ing this  method  of  using  whey  from 
their  skim  milk  after  they  have  re- 
moved the  curd  for  the  fowls,  but  if 
they  are  not,  the  theory  of  the  thing 
is  that  whey  is  too  valuable  a  feed  to 
be  wasted,  and  some  such  method 
ought  to  be  the  right  way  to  use  it. — 
D.  J.  W. 


LOQUATS  VALUABLE. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Director,  Cali- 
fornia Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, it  is  stated  that  the  loquat  de- 
serves more  consideration  than  it  has 
been  receiving.  It  has  commonly  been 
planted  as  a  dooryard  tree  for  many 
years,  most  of  the  trees  being  seed- 
lings producing  very  inferior  fruit, 
which  has  kept  it  from  the  popularity 
it  deserves.  All  such  trees  should  be 
top-worked  to  improved  varieties  and 
in  the  future  only  budded  trees 
planted.  An  active  market  has  de- 
veloped wherever  improved  varieties 
have  appeared.    Instead  of  using  the 


loquat  root,  quince  seedlings  or  rooted 
quince  cuttings  may  be  used.  The 
culture  of  the  loquat  is  limited  to  the 
more  frostless  belts  and  localities, 
where  winter  rains  are  not  too  contin- 
uous to  prevent  pollination  and  setting 
of  fruit. 


Before  you  rid  the  dairy  herd  of 
the  "robber  cow"  make  sure  that  she 
is  having  a  fair  show  by  being  s(ip- 
plied  with  the  proper  rations,  carj  and 
shelter. 


Cut  green  and  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
inclosures,  alfalfa  makes  one  of  the 
best  feeds  in  the  world. 
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other  high  -  grade  smoking  to- 
baccos combined. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Cow's  Udder  and  Its  Care 


By  Hueh  G.  Asselstine 


[The  followine  was  a  first  prize 
essay  of  the  class  of  1914  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School  at  Davis  this 
spring.  The  writer  comes  from  Hum- 
boldt county,  for  many  years  the  ban- 
ner dairy  county  of  California. — 
Editor.l 

The  cow's  udder  is  a  delicate  piece 
of  machinery,  as  sensitive  to  abuse, 
ill  treatment  and  improper  care  as  a 
watch. 

Few  dairymen,  however,  realize  this 
fact,  or  if  thev  do  no  one  could  ever 
detect  it  by  the  care  they  give  their 
cows. 

To  avoid  the  losses  so  common  in 
the  biff  dairies  it  is  essential  that  the 
dairyman  know  something  of  the 
structure  of  the  udder  and  the  many- 
factors  which  unite  in  causing  udder 
troubles,  together  with  some  idea  of 
how  to  combat  them. 

The  udder  of  the  cow  is  composed 
of  two  seoarate  halves,  the  right  anJ 
left  halves,  which  are  separated  by 
fibrous  tissues.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two  halves,  so  milk 
cannot  be  drawn  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  milk  glands  proper  are 
located  near  the  abdomen,  and  extend 
downward  into  the  udder,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  is  occupied  by  blood 
vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  ducts  and 
tissues,  making  it  rather  open  and 
spongelike. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  teat  is  the 
sphincter  muscle,  which  keeps  the 
milk  from  escaoing.  Over  this  the 
cow  has  no  control  whatever.  The 
upper  end  of  the  canal  in  the  teat  is 
connected  with  the  milk  reservoir, 
the  size  of  which  varies  in  different 
cows,  the  capacity  averaging  about 
one  pint.  The  opening  from  this 
reservoir  into  the  teat  is  also  guarded 
by  a  muscle  over  which  the  cow  has 
little  control. 

Extending  from  the  sides  and  top 
of  this  reservoir  are  a  large  number 
of  ducts  or  tubes  called  milk  ducts. 
They  divide  and  subdivide  to  form  a 
chainwork  of  a  very  large  number  of 
small  tubes  and  arc  surrounded  by 
blood  vessels,  nerves  and  muscular 
tissue.  There  is  a  Still  more  compli- 
cated network  of  division  and  sub- 
division, but  let  this  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  point  that  in  dealing  with 
the  cow's  udder  we  are  working  with 
a  very  complex  mechanism. 

W  ith  heavy  milkers  as  a  rule  the 
udder  is  enlarged  and  more  or  less 
hot  and  tender  just  before  and  after 
calving.  This  swelling  may  extend 
forward  to  some  extent  on  the  ab- 
domen. This  condition  is  to  be  ex- 
pected and  need  not  cause  any 
anxiety  It  is  more  pronounced  when 
the  animal  has  been  well  fed  and  is 
in  good  flesh.  .,.11 

When  this  exists  the  animal  should 
not  receive  much  grain  until  the  ud- 
der softens.  The  ration  should  be 
laxative  in  nature  and  of  a  light  char- 
acter. Bran  is  especially  adapted  for 
feeding  at  this  time.  The  milk  should 
be  drawn  several  times  during  the 
day  after  calving,  followed  by  active 
rubbing  or  kneading  of  the  udder. 
Milking  before  calviiag  is  advisable 
only  with  the  heaviest  milkers,  when 
they  are  suffering  greatly  from  the 
distention  of  the  udder. 

Congestion  of  the  udder  may  merge 
into  active  inflammation  or  gargat, 
as  it  is  often  called.  This  usually 
results  from  exposure  to  cold,  mois- 
ture, drafts,  from  blows  or  injury  to 
udder,  or  from  over-feeding  of  rich 
protein  feeds.  The  cow  should  be 
kept  from  exposure  to  cold  weather 
and  to  cold  drafts  and  off  cold,  wet 
floors  until  congestion  leaves  the 
udder. 

Many  times  there  will  be  only  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  udder,  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  milk  secre- 
tion beyond  a  tenderness.  Or  the 
milk  may  be  lumpy  and  full  of 
threads  with  no  noticeable  hardness 
in  the  udder.     In  severe  cases  the 


milk  is  usually  suppressed  and  re- 
placed by  a  yellowish  watery  fluid, 
containing  clots  of  casein.  The  first 
symptom  in  these  severe  cases  is  a 
shivering  of  the  animal,  with  cold 
ears  and  horns,  followed  in  a  short 
time  by  a  fever.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  in  mild  cases 
is  to  thoroughlj'  massage  the  udder 
and  work  in  an  ointment  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  gum  camphor  and 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  lard.  A  physic 
should  be  given  at  once  and  care 
taken  not  to  expose  the  cow  to  cold 
weather  or  drafts.  .\nother  treat- 
nent  for  the  more  severe  cases  is 
made  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves  with  four 
ounces  of  poke  root  and  eight  ounces 
of  lard. 

There  is  nothing  so  good,  however, 
as  "elbow  grease''  in  curing  mild 
cases  of  caked  udder.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  give  the  cow  a  good 
pbjsic  in  se\-ere  cases  of  Epsom 
salts,  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
in  a  drench;  follow  this  for  several 
days  by  giving  one  ounce  of  salt- 
peter in  the  drinking  water  daily. 

Milk  fever  is  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  cow  occurring  as  a  form  of  pa- 
rahsis  and  associated  with  young 
cows,  but  usually  after  the  growth  of 
the  cow  has  ceased  and  all  her  energy 
is  devoted  to  milk  production,  or  usu- 
ally when  she  is  from  five  to  nine 
years  old.  The  disease  is  so  typical 
that  it  is  easily  recognized.  It  oc- 
curs in  nearly  every  case  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  calving  and 
usually  only  after  a  normal  parturi- 
tion. 

The  first  indications  are  restless- 
ness and  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  cow.  Her  gait  becomes  unsteady 
and  she  gradually  loses  control  of 
her  hind  parts,  finally  falling  to  the 
ground.  She  is  usually  unable  to 
rise;  the  cow  now  assumes  a  charac- 
teristic position  which  is  a  great  help 
in  diagnosing  the  case.  She  lies  with 
her  head  turned  to  one  side  wi^h  her 
muzzle  pointing  toward  the  flank. 
The  entire  body  is  paralyzed  and  she 
expresses  all  evidence  of  being  in 
great  pain. 

While  it  is  possible  to  stop  milk 
fever  by  any  means  that  will  fill  the 
udder  with  air,  yet  there  is  danger  of 
introducing  infection  unless  extreme 
care  is  taken.  But  for  this  fact  an 
improvised  outfit  could  be  used,  h  is 
well,  however,  to  use  a  standard  milk 
fever  apparatus  which  can  be  secured 
from  any  drug  store  for  ^  nominal 
price.  Before  using  this  apparatus 
the  operator  should  thoroughly 
cleanse  his  own  hands  and  wash  the 
udder  and  teats  of  the  cow  with  an 
antiseptic  solution,  then  haying  the 
apparatus  free  from  infection,  the 
milk  tube  may  be  inserted  into  the 
teat  without  drawing  what  milk  it 
contains  and  the  quarter  of  the  ud- 
der filled  and  well  distended  with 
air.  The  tube  may  then  be  carefully 
withdrawn  and  a  tape  tied  around 
the  teat  tightly  enough  to  prevent 
the  air  escaping.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  each  quarter.  The 
udder  should  remain  full  of  air  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours;  longer  if 
there  still  is  sign  of  trouble.  The 
tape  may  be  removed  and  another 
treatment  given  in  case  the  air  has 
escaped.  Of  course,  the  calf  has  had 
to  get  his  meals  elsewhere  during 
this  treatment. 

Chapped  teats  may  be  caused  by 
anything  that  irritates  them,  as  for 
example,  the  sudden  chilling  of  the 
teat  in  winter  after  the  calf  has  just 
let  go;  milking  with  wet  hands,  or 
contact  with  cold,  dirty  water.  The 
trouble  may  be  slight  or  it  may  de- 
velop into  deep,  gaping  sores.  The 
use  of  vaseline  at  the  first  sign  of 
the  trouble  will  usually  check  and 
cure  it.  If  the  teats  are  badly 
chapped,  thorough  washing  in  warm 
water  followed  by  application  of  gly- 
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cerite  of  tannin  or  equal  parts  of 
spermaceti  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
is  to  be  recommended. 

Warts  on  the  teats  are  often 
troublesome  in  milking,  besides  add- 
ing to  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
possibility  of  contaminating  the  milk 
through,  infectious  material  which 
may  be  found  upon  them.  They  may 
be  greatly  benefited  or  entirely  re- 
moved by  smearing  them  thickly  with 
pure  olive  oil.  If  they  are  large  and 
still  persist  despite  this  treatment, 
they  may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors  and  the  spot  touched  with 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash.  They  may 
be  oiled  now  and  the  caustic  potash 
treatment  repeated  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  renewed 
growth. 

Some  cows  lose  a  portion  of  their 
milk  by  its  leaking  from  the  udder. 
This  may  occur  when  a  cow  is  milk- 
ing heavily  and  the  periods  between 
milking  are  not  evenly  divided,  or  it 
may  be  because  the  sphincter  muscle 
is  not  performing  its  duties  properly. 
As  there  is  no  remedy  for  this 
trouble,  about  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done,  in  case  conditions  war- 
rant, is  to  place  a  rubber  band  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  teat. 

Too  small  an  opening  in  the  teats 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  hard 
milking.  The  size  of  the  opening  is 
controlled  largely  by  a  strong  sphinc- 
ter which  closes  the  teat  opening 
more  than  it  should  normally.  Any- 
thing that  will  cause  this  muscle  to 
contract  slightly  and  the  opening  to 
remain  larger  will  as  a  rule  make 
hard  milkers  easier  to  handle.  Often 
lead  or  rubber  teat  plugs  are  placed 
in  the  teat  duct  and  fastened  there 
so  the  cow  wears  them  from  one 
milking  to  another,  this  treatment  in 
time  curing  most  hard  milkers. 

In  some  cases  this  treatment  is  not 
sufficient  and  the  only  cure  is  to  cut 
the  teat  on  the  inside  with  a  teat 
bistcury.  This  instrument  is  passed 
into  the  teat  canal  and  by  means  of  a 
turn  of  the  handle  a  small  knife  is 
projected.  As  the  instrument  is  re- 
moved, it  cuts  the  side  of  the  teat 
duct  and  the  surrounding  muscles.  An 
ordinary  teat  plug  is  then  kept  in  the 
teat  except  at  milking,  until  the  cut 
heals.  This  is  a  rather  dangerous 
operation  and  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  infection  it  is  best  to  call  a 
veterinarian.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  anything  which  is  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  cow's  teat  should  first 
be  thoroughly  disinfected. 


VETCH  FOR  HAY 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  on  farms 
is  a  variety  of  crops  that  can  be  prof- 
itably grown.    One  of  these  almost  i 
entirely  overlooked  is  vetch  as  a  hay  i 
crop.    In  certain  parts  of  the  State, 
notably  in  the  citrus  districts,  vetch  i 
is  very  frequently  grown  as  a  green 
manuring  crop,  to  be  plowed  under  1 
in  the  spring  to  provide  humus  for  j 
the  soil,  but  even  in  those  districts  its 
merits  as  a  hay  crop  are  overlooked. 

Vetch  has  the  merit  of  being  a  win- 
ter grower  like  bur  clover  and  Canada 
field  peas.  It  also  is  a  legume,  or  a  | 
member  of  the  pea  family,  and  so 
'gathers  up  nitrogen  from  the  air  to 
store  it  in  its  own  tissues,  where  it 
is  of  special  value  as  feed  or  for  add- 
ing fertility  to  the  soil.  Vetch  hay 
is  a  feed  is  thus  in  about  the  same 
tlass  as  alfalfa  hay. 

The  best  way  to  plant  vetch  is  with 
'ats  or  wheat.  The  grain  raises  the 
'  etch  off  the  ground  and  makes  it 
lasier  to  cut.  It  also  makes  a  mixed 
rain  and  vetch  hay,  which  is  better 
than  vetch  hay  alone.  About  40«to  60 
I'ounds  of  vetch  is  sown  to  the  acre 
l>y  this  method.  The  yield  is  ordinar- 
ily heavy,  as  three  tons  of  hay  is  often 
secured  on  good  land. 

One  trouble'  with  hay  farming  is 
tliat  nothing  is  ever  restored  to  the 
soil.  Vetch  adds  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  some  of  which  is  left  in  the  soil 
by  the  roots.  Then  it  gives  the  soil 
a  change,  if  not  a  rest,  and  if  the 


manure  is  applied  to  the  land  it  cer- 
tainly leaves  it  more  fertile  than  at 
the  start.  Altogether  the  greater 
yield  and  the  high  food  value  makes 
vetch  a  hay  crop  worthy  of  far  more 
attention  than  it  gets.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  foothills  farming, 
or   diversified   farming   where  stock 


takes  an  important  position.  One  El 
Dorado  farmer  tried  vetch  and  grain 
one  year  and  thought  it  was  fine,  but 
never  thought  about  sending  off  for 
seed  again  for  following  years. 

The  best  time  to  plant  vetch  for  hay 
is  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall  so 
that  it  will  get  a  good  start  and  have 


full  use  of  winter  rains  in  the  growing 
season. 


Buy  a  boar  of  some  reliable  breeder 
who  has  been  working  for  years  to 
get  the  correct  shape  of  a  pig  and 
who  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  shape 
you  desire.- 


ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  NEWEST  GIFT 
TO  ITS  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

TAMBO 

The  Clown  Doll 


FREE 


TAMBO,  the  Clown  Doll 

is  about  17  inches  high  and  is  the  best  playmate  any 
cliild  could  desire.  You  can't  help  but  laugh  when  you 
see  its  cute,  funny  face.  Tambo  is  beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  many  colors  on  good  quality  cloth,  all  ready 
for  cutting  out  and  stuffing.  When  stuffed,  the  limbs 
are  movable,  permitting  the  doll  to  be  placed  in  any 
kind  of  position.  It  is  much  preferable  to  a  china  or 
wax  doll,  being  practically  indestructible.  They  can't 
be  broken,  no  matter  how  thrown  about.  Tambo  Is 
dressed  in  fancy  costume  and  you  are  not  put  to  the 
trouble  of  making  clothes. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS: 

Children — ask  your  father  or  mother  help  you  get 
Tambo,  the  clown  doll.  They  can  simply  renew  or  ex- 
tend the  family  subscription  for  one  year  at  50c,  and 
Tambo,  tlie  clown  doll  will  be  sent  as  your  premium. 
Later,  when  you  see  how  cute  Tambo  is,  "you  may  want 
to  get  some  more  for  a  birthday  present  to  give  some 
of  your  friends.  This  you  can  do  by  getting  some  sub- 
scriptions.   The  work  is  not  hard. 

MOTHERS: 

There  isn't  anything  you  could  possibly  give  your 
children  that  would  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  or  do 
them  and  you  the  same  amount  of  good  as  Tambo,  the 
clown  doll.  It  your  own  child  is  now  too  old  lo  care 
for  a  doll,  make  happy  some  other  girl  or  boy  by  a 
present  of  Tambo.  If  your  child  wants  the  doll  and  ia 
old  enough  to  do  the  small  amount  of  work  necessary, 
please  encourage  and  help  it.  This  doll  alone  retails 
for  35  cents,  and  is  well  worth  the  money.  Order  now 
while  you  have  the  matter  before  you. 


Made  Especially  for  Boys  and  Girls 
of  Orchard  and  Farm's  Family 

Ty^z  iaugh  of  a  child!  What  happiness 
there  is  in  the  lifting  tone!  What  cheer 
it  brings  to  the  household!    The  laugh 
of  a  happy  child — it  turns  the  gray  days 
to  one  of  sunshine  and  gladness  and  the 
joy  of  living.    And  what  will  make  a 
child  happier,  what  will  bring  the  dear 
little  crinkles  to  the  corners  of  the  cherry 
lips    more    quickly    than    the  funny 
face    of    a    clown    dol!I     Don't  you 
remember    when    you    sat    with  the 
little  one   on   the  seats  of  the  great 
circus  tent  and  watched  the  funny,  rol- 
licking clowns  as  they  jumped  here  and 
there  about  the  ring?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, too,  how  that  little  one  who  ac- 
companied  you,   laughed   and  crooned 
and    clapped    the    tiny    hands    in  the 
wonderful  enjoyment  of  it  all?  There 
is  nothing  funnier,  nothing  more  enjoy- 
able to  a  child  than  the  sight  of  a  funny, 
painted  clown,  with  his  queer  dress  and 
his  big,  droll  eyes.   And  so  knowing  this, 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM  gave  forth  orders  to  its 
expert  designers  that  they  must  produce  the  funniest 
clown  in  the  world.    The  designers  have  done  it.  One 
look  at  TAMBO— that  is  his  name,  you  know— and 
the  children  cannot  help  laughing.    There  are  no  tears 
when  TAMBO  is  around— unless  he  should  happen  to 
be  lost,  for  Tambo  is  funny.    There  is  an  air  of  happi- 
ness about  him,  a  supreme  manner  which  tells  you 
that  he  knows  he  can  bring  the  laughter— and  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  life.    And  Tambo  has  his  own 
mission  in  life.    The  days  may  be  stormy  and  dark, 
they   may  be   cold   and   dreary,  but   where  Tambo 
is,    thei-e    is    happiness.      Should    the    months  he 
those   of  winter,   they   will   turn   to   summer  again, 
for  Tambo  ■will  bring  back  the  days  of  the  great 
spreading  canvas  tents,  and  the  sideshows  with  their 
banners  flapping  in  the  summer  wind,  the  great  plat- 
form, where  the  man  with  the  red  vest  taps  loudly 
with  his  cane  and  shouts:  "Step  closer!  Step  closer — 
everybody — and  see  the  snake  with  the  gold  tooth!" 
There  is  no  need  for  the  tents  and  the  platform  and 
the  great  lot  with  its  lemonade  stands,  when  your 
child  possesses  a  TAMBO  CLOWN  DOLL.    He  is  a 
circus  all  in  himself.    He  never  loses  his  temper.  He 
never  loses  his  smile.    He  never  loses  his  funny  out- 
look on  life.    He  is  Tambo  the  merry,  day  in  and  dav 
out.    Dav  after  day  the  designers  for  ORCHARD 
AND   FARM  worked   and  studied  that  they  might 
produce  the  funniest,  the  happiest  little  doll  in  the 
world — and  they  have  succeeded.    Queer,  indeed,  is  the 
child  who  will  not  laugh  at  "Tambo." 


How  to  Get  Tambo,  the  Clown  Doll 

Send  us  n  new  subscription  for  ORCHARO  &  FARM, 
which  is  only  50c  per  year,  and  Tambo  will  be  sent  free 
of  all  cost  to  you  bv  return  parcel  post.  Tf  you  cannot 
get  a  new  subscriber  for  ORCHARD  &  FARM,  Just  get 
your  papa  or  mamma  to  extend  your  own  family  sub- 
scription for  another  year  at  HOc.  Send  us  this  sub- 
scription, and  by  return  mall  we  will  send  you  Tambo. 

Coupon)  «»»/v«.^N/v~%~%~s/v<»/>>>^s/s. 


ORriTARP  R-  FARM 

Hearst  Building. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Knclosed  please  find  50c.  Please  mall  to  address 
below  ORCHARD  &  FARM  for  one  year  and  Tambo, 
the  clown  doll,  as  per  your  offer  above. 


Name. 


Town  State. 


(Name  of  party  to  whom  Tambo  should  be  sent.) 
Return  this  coupon  with  order. 


2» 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Patterns  for  the  Christmas  Season 


'"Christmas  Gifts"  w^s  the  subject 
announced  for  the  Household  Ex- 
cliange  this  month  and  so  many  good 
suggestions  came  in  that  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  between 
them  As  it  is  a  number  of  the  sug- 
gestions have  been  crowded  out. 

For  each  of  the  first  two  sugges- 
tions given  ■nre  are  sending  a  coffee 
percolator:  for  each  of  tiie  next  three 
a  set  of  six  kitchen  knives  and  for 
the  others  a  hair  brush  and  comb. 

For  the  December  issue  the  topic, 
as  announced  in  our  last  issue,  will 
be  "ily  Favorit«  Christmas  Dish."  A 
nambtr  of  apparently  excellent  re- 
ceipts have  already  been  received  and 
■we  believe  it  would  be  well,  in  order 
to  keep  from  getting  swamped  with 
thoughts  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  for 
no  one  to  send  any  more  suggestions 
imless  they  are  known  to  be  especial- 
ly attractive.  Still,  it  would  be  too 
had  to  miss  anything  real  good  and 
it  would  be  better  to  send  in  a  sug- 
gestion regarding  some  good  dish, 
even  if  it  is  crowded  out.  than  not  to 
send  it  in,  for  it  will  likely  be  used 
at  some  later  date. 

When  sending  in  suggestions  the 
foHowing  rules  should  be  observed: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more 
than  150  words. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  sign  name  and 
address  after  each  suggestion. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a 
month  may  be  sent  by  one  pers«n, 
and  only  one  award  will  be  given  to 
one  individual  in  a  single  month.  Do 
not  send  a  letter  with  your  sugges- 
tion.  The  suggestion  itself  is  enough. 

Address  all  your  suggestions  to 
Household  Editor,  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  wish  to  particularly  emphasize 
Ihe  importance  of  keeping  the  sug- 
gestions within  the  limit  named  for 
length. 

The  suggestions  for  this  month  fol- 
low: 

Hemstitched  Heindkerchiefs. 

A  yard  of  linen  will  make  nine  or 
more^  according  to  size.  To  make 
them  pull  a  thread  both  crosswise 
and  lengthwise  of  the  yard  of  goods, 
the  size  square  you  want  handker- 
chiefs, allowing  half  inch  for  hems. 
Now  cut  where  threads  are  pulled. 
•You  prepare  to  hemstitch  now.  Pull 
four  threads  on  each  side  of  hand- 
kerchief, one  inch  from  edge.  Turn, 
hem.  baste  and  hemstitch.  A  narrow 
lace  edging  makes  a  nice  finish.  To 
gather  lace  take  hold  of  the  coarse 
thread  at  back  edge  of  lace,  and  By 
pushing  the  lace  back  gradually  you 
can  gather  any  amount  you  want. 
Gather  lace  fufl  at  corners  so  they 
won't  pucker.  In  sewing  lace  on 
■whip  over  and  over  by  hand.  Ma- 
terial will  cost  about  one  dollar, 
while  to  buv  they  would  cost  fifty 
cents  each.  These"  make  an  inexpen- 
sive and  welcome  gift,  as  one  can't 
bave  too  manv  handkerchiefs. — MRS. 
J.  N.  HALL.  Tolo,  Oregon. 

Children's  Gifts. 

Put  rockers  on  a  box  of  right  size 
and  you  have  a  nice  cradle  for  doHy. 
The  bedding  and  cover  can  be  made 
of  a  few  scraps.  A  sleigh  is  easily 
made.  A  hobby  horse  can  be  made 
from  a  big  sticlf  of  wood  with  small 
sticks  for  legs,  a  wooden  head  and  a 
bunch  of  horsehair  for  mane  and  tail. 
A  little  paint  adds  to  the  looks  of 
borne  made  articles.  To  make  a  ser- 
viceable dolly  take  strong  cotton 
goods,  make  body,  arms  and  legs, 
buy  an  unbreakable  head,  dress  neat- 
ly and  baby  has  a  doll  not  easilv  de- 
stroved.— MRS.  EMMA  E.  SMITH, 
Millville,  Cal. 

Roll  of  Center  Piece. 

A  most  acceptable  Christinas  gift 
is  a  rolT  to  place  center  pieces  in.  ft 
can  be  made  of  a  pretty  crepe  from 


fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  yard 
and  lined  with  sateen  at  twenty  cents 
a  yard.  One  and  one-third  yards  of 
each  is  required.  Take  a  cardboard 
mailing  roll  twenty  inches  long  and 
cover  with  the  material  and  sejl  the 
ends  with  fitted  cardboard,  also 
covered.  Then  line  the  material  with 
the  sateen  back  to  back,  and  slip 
stitch  all  around.  Fasten  one  end  the 
entire  length  of  the  roll.  The  doilies 
are  laid  flat  on  the  sateen  side  and 
rolled  up  and  held  in  place  with  silk 
elastic  one-half  inch  wide  to  match, 
or  cotton  elastic  covered  with  shined 
ribbon.  The  elastic  will  allow  the 
roll  to  hold  one  or  a  dozen  center 
piece.— MRS.  R.  J.  R.,  Nevada  City, 
CaL 

Hot  Dish  Mats. 
Cut  two  oblong  pieces  of  linen  for 
each  mat  to  be  made,  then  round  the 
comers  a  little,  cut  in  scallops  and 
work  in  buttonhole  stitch.  Work  one 
piece  of  each  mat  with  some  simple 
embroidery  design  and  fasten  the 
other  piece  to  it  on  three  sides.  In- 
sert a  sheet  of  asbestos  just  a  little 
smaller  than  the  mat  and  take  a  few 
stitches  to  hold  the  sides  together 
■when  used,  but  making  it  easy  to  re- 
move asbestos  when  laundered. — 
MRS.  C.  R.  FIELD.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

A  Fir  Pillow. 

Instinctively  we  crave  the  sights 
and  sounds  and  odors  of  the  place 
where  we  were  born.  If  you  are  a 
country  girl,  and  have  a  friend  in  the 
city  who  was  born  among  the  firs, 
send  her  a  fir  pillow  this  Christmas. 
Perhaps  when  she  comes  home, 
nerve  strained  from  the  wrangle  of 
a  city  day.  and  lies  down  for  a  mo- 
ment's rest  that  soul  remembered 
fragrance  will  slip  the  weight  of  all 
the  years  from  her  tired  heart;  strip 
from  her  memory  all  the  little  frets 
and  pricking  memoirs  which  gather 
as  they  age  and  leave  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  childhood  sense  of  all 
is  wellness  holdine;  mother's  hand. 
Make  the  cover  of  any  good  firm 
cloth,  fill  with  fir  tips  and  sew  a  card 
around  the  edge.  If  you  are  clever 
with  brush  or  needle  you  may  deco- 
rate the  cover  with  a  bit  of  fir  bough. 
—MRS.  CLARA  M.  BREXNIR, 
Maxwell,  Cal. 

Dainty  Handkerchief  Box. 

Cover  a  pasteboard  box  outside,  in- 
cluding top  of  cover,  which  has  no 
turndown  edges,  with  cream  colored 
watered  silk.  On  cover  paste  a  pretty 
pictured  face,  with  cotton  under- 
neath to  raise  it  a  little.  Over  pic- 
ture put  a  piece  of  cream  chiffon; 
around  edges  stick  very  narrow  sil- 
ver braid  with  liquid  glue  or  library 
paste  to  serve  as  a  frame  for  the  pic- 
ture, which  will  look  like  a  hand 
painting.  Line  box  with  plain  cream 
silk  —MRS.  H.  L.  SHIDELER,  Wat- 
sonville.  Cal. 

Handkerchief  and  Cuff  Cases. 

Get  two  parts  fancy  Chinese  boxes, 
just  to  come  together  instead  of  fit- 
ting into  one  another.  Line  with 
Chinese  silk,  making  ribbon  bows  for 
hinges  and  fastener,  and  place  a  large 
flat  bow  of  wide  ribbon  to  match  the 
other  diagonally  on  top.  The  boxes 
are  made  in  checker  style,  usually  of 
two  colors.  A  square  one  thus  fixed 
makes  a  pretty  receptable  for  hand- 
kerchiefs and  an  oblong  one  for 
cuffs,  the  latter  can  then  be  laid  per- 
fectly straight.  For  a  hair  received 
take  a  small  sized  Chinese  cuff,  line 
with  China  silk  and  finish  the  bottom 
with  same  in  bag  form.  Use  ribbon 
to  match  silk  to  hang  up  by. — MRS. 
W.  A.  ADAMS.  Clio.  Cal. 

Baby  Carria-^e  Cover. 

Take  a  square  of  fine  white  net 
(about  a  yard  and  a  half),  bind  with 
pale  pink  or  blue  ribbon,  then  cover 
four  coat  weights  with  the  ribbon  and 
tack  to  each  a  ribbon  rosette.  Fasten 
a  rosette  to  each  corner  of  the  net 


?rOTE. — In  our  pattern  department  thin  month  vre  are  untnic  a  srreater  nombcr 
of  e«il>ruidery  pnttrriiN  than  UMiial  and  patternn  nhl<-h  will  probably  prove  valua- 
ble t»w  the  Chrlatmas  seaMon. — Kditor  Household  Department. 


>».  3»I7 — yUmmrm'  Waist.  With  lin- 
ing: Directoire  collar;  high,  round  or 
square  neck;  long  one-piece  sleeves, 
perforated  for  short  sleeves.  May  be 
made  with  or  without  cape.  Sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  requires  3 
yards  3S-inch  material  for  waist  with 
cape.     Price,  15  cents. 

Jio.  .ITie— XlaacM'  Skirt.  Having  a 
three-piece  foundation  lengthened  by  a 
straight  one-piece  section.  High  waist- 
line. One-piece  tunic  (with  straight 
lower  edge)  plaited  or  gathered  in 
front  and  back.  Width  around  lower 
edge  of  skirt  about  1  Vi  yards.  Sizes 
14.  16.  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  re- 
quires 3V&  yards  36-inch  material,  with 
l%yards  Z7-lnch  lining  for  foundation 
gores.    Price,  15  cents. 

Nw.  5TS7 — LatUca'  Nbcht  G*wb.  Hav- 
ing body  and  sleeves  in  one.-  To  be 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36.  3S,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  bust 
Size  36  requires  3  yards  49-inch  or 
45-inch   m>teriaL     Price.   15  cents. 

Elnibroidery  design  No.  11983;  trans- 
fer pattern,  10  cents.  Scallop  No. 
11661 — 7i-inch  wide;  transfer  pattern, 
15  cents. 

NOk  SIMS — LaiiWo'  Cavtme,  Without 

lining.  Having  long  one-piece  sleeves 
perforated  for  short  sleeves,  adiustable 
shield  with  high  or  round  neck,  high 
waist  line,  attached  four-piece  skirt 
with  plaited  section  inserted  between 
front  gores  and  in  regulation  or  shorter 
length.  L<ength  of  sicirt  in  front  from 
natural  waistline  42.  back  44  inches: 
perforated  for  40  inches  front,  42  inches 
back     Width  around  lower  edge  about 


2<A  yards.  Sizes  32.  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  bust.  Size  36  requires  4% 
yards  44-inch  material,  with  %  yard 
'l8-inch  lace  for  shield  and  standing 
collar.    Price  15  cents. 

Braiding  design  No.  11506;  transfer 
pattern.  10  cents. 

N*.  5021 — lafanta'  .Set.  Consisting  of 
a  sacque.  cap  and  bootees.  One  size. 
The  set  requires  1%  yards  27-tnch  ma- 
terial.   Price.  15  cents. 

Embroidery  design  on  sacque  No. 
11881;  transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 

\o.  4S89 — GlrlB'  Dress.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  sleeves  combined  with 
body  and  attached  five-gored  -■•kirt  with 
a  plait  at  each  seam.  Closing  to  the 
left  of  center-front.  Sizes  4.  6,  8.  10, 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  44-inch  material.    Price.  15  cents. 

Embroidery  scallop  No.  11693;  trans- 
fer pattern,  15  cents. 

No.  5018 — Dainty  and  enviably  attrac- 
tive are  the  boudoir  provisions,  these 
little  caps  being  among  the  moat  fav- 
ored. Designed  for  t>oth  ladies  and 
misses,  they  are  cut  in  three  siaca: 
small,  medium  and  large.  Medium  size 
requires  ?4  yard  27-inch  material  for 
Cap  A;  H  yard  3S-inch  for  B.  and  % 
yard  27-inch  for  C.    Price.  15  cents. 

No.  5*04 — l.adlea'  Walat.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  vest,  revers  and  flare 
collar  in  one:  adjustable  shield,  with 
high  or  round  neck:  long  one -niece 
sleeves  perforated  for  short  aleevts. 
Sizes  32.  34.  36,  38.  40.  42  and  44  bust 
Slue  36  requires  2  «4  yards  36-Incti  ma- 
terial*   Price,  15  cents. 


and  you  have  a  dainty  covering  for 
carriage  or  crib  and  one  that  win  not 
blow  off.— MRS.  C.  R  FIELD,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

Handy  Hangers. 
Take  a  piece  of  pretty  ribboo  one 
inch  wide  and  four  inches  long.  Sew 
one  end    neatly  over   the  bar   of  a 
safety-pin  and  fasten  the  other  to  a 


garter  hook  and  your  hanger  is  com- 
pleted. FoW  your  skirt  and  pin  one 
at  each  side  in  the  band  and  hang  np 
cm  two  hooks  or  nails.  These  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  many  of  my 
friends  last  year  and  are  very  inex- 
pensive. I  make  either  six  or  twelve 
foreachpersoB  —  MRS.  F.  M.  BRA-M- 
WELL.  Pleyto.  Cal 
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California  Aspects  of  the  Breeds 


-The  Holstein-Friesian  Cow.    By  W.  M^Carruthers- 


This  article  is  written  for  the 
Holstein  cow  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  other  dairy  breed  will  take 
exception.  The  battle  of  the  breeds 
has  been  decided  long  ago.  They  all 
have  their  fanciers  and  good  qualities. 

Holstein  cattle  are  rapidly  occupy- 
ing the   richer  and  more  important 


the  Western  hemisphere.  On  the 
green  hillsides  of  New  England,  New 
York  and  Ohio,  the  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  level  valleys  of 
Minnescita  and  North  Dakota,  and  the 
high  bench  lands  of  Montana,  as  well 
as  in  California  and  Texas,  they  are 
dominant     The    Holstein    blood  is 


(Jtlllty  Holstein  Herd  of  J.  W.  Benoit  at  Dairr  Sli«w. 


dairy  sections  of  the  country;  hence 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them. 

They  were  introduced  from  the 
province  of  North  Holland  and  Fries- 
land,  a  section  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Netherlands  bordering  on  the  North 
Sea,  commonly  called  Holland.  The 
dairymen  of  these  provinces  are  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Friesians,  and 
their  cattle  are  lineal  descendants  of 
the  cattle  bred  by  them  two  thousand 
years  ago.  From  the  earliest  account 
of  dairy  husbandry  these  cattle  have 
bpcn  used  and  developed  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. 

North  Holland  has  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  cheese  productions,  and 
Friesland  to  butter  productions. 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia  states  that 
the  area  of  Friesland  is  1,253  square 
miles  (53  less  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island).  In  1874  England  imported 
from  Friesland  4,565,456  pounds  of 
cheese  and  29,796,592  pounds  of  but- 
ter. In  1879  the  number  of  cows  in 
Friesland  was  144, S02.  Assuming  an 
equal  number  on  18T4,  this  im- 
portation of  butter  from  Friesland 
was  an  average  of  205^  pounds  from 
all  cows,  old  and  young,  owned  in 
that  province.  Even  if  there  were  no 
home  consumption  and  no  sales  to 
other  countries,  these  exports  alone 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  great  ca- 
'.icity  of  this  breed,  which  is  found 
m  more  countries,  occupies  more  ter- 
ritory and  probably  produces  more 
milk,  cheese  and  butter  than  all  other 
•  lairy  breeds  combined. 

Eastward  from  its  place  of  origin 
his  breed  has  spread  even  more  ex- 
■nsively  than  southward.    It  has  ex- 
i  nded  even  to  Russia,  where  at  the 
nouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  nearly  un- 
Icr  the  Arctic  circle,  it  has  produced 
lie    Kolmorgorian   breed,    the  most 
ighly  valued  cattle  of  that  country. 
Whether  it  might  have  spread  west- 
ward into  England  and  the  Channel 
i'^lands,  but  for  the  laws  restricting 
nportations  from  the  continent,  can- 
MDt  be  said.    It  is,  however,  asserted 
iiy  Professor  Low,  an  eminent  Eng- 
li'-h  author  on  breeds  of  cattle,  writ- 
ing in  1840,  that  early  importations  of 
Dutch    cattle    exercised    great  influ- 
ence on  the  formation  of  the  Tees- 
water,  afterwards  known  as  the  Short- 
liorn  breed. 

.V  notable  characteristic  of  the  Hol- 
stein is  their  adaptability  to  varying 
climatic  conditions.  They  were 
brought  to  their  present  high  stan- 
dard on  the  rich  meadows  of  Holland, 
but  they  lose  nothing  by  removal  to 


strong  and  not  only  remains  unim- 
paired in  all  sections  of  the  world, 
but  improves  all  others  with  which  it 
is  mingled. 

In  proof  that  this  breed  has  main- 
tained a  high  standard  of  vital  force, 
we  point  to  its  use  in  almost  every 
climate,  including  that  of  Northern 
Russia,  nearly  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Here  in  America  it  is  as  hardy  as 
our  native  cattle.  Its  calves  are  raised 
without  difficulty.  Taken  from  their 
dams  at  three  days  old  and  reason- 
ably fed  on  skim-milk  and  a  little  oil 
meal  they  grow  like  weeds.  Given 
plenty  of  food,  no  matter  if  much  of 
it  is  roughage,  they  develop  rapidly. 
The  heifers  usually  drop  their  calves 
at  about  two  years  old  and  hencefor- 
ward are  profitable  to  their  owners. 

The  type  of  the  breed  is  technically 
called  the  milk  and  beef  form.  It  is 
especially  strong  in  all  vital  particu- 
lars. The  bones  are  fine,  compared 
with  the  size,  and  cliine  broad  and 
strong,  compared  with  the  high  and 
sharp  chine  of  the  extreme  milk  form. 
The  loin  and  hips  are  broad  and 
smooth,  and  the  rump  high  and  level, 
compared  with  the  angularity  usually 
shown  in  the  .milk  form.  The  twist 
is  roomy  and  the  thighs  and  hocks 
well  apart.  Passing  forward,  the 
shoulders  are  smoother  and  more 
compact  than  in  the  milk  form,  but 
of  lighter  weight  than  in  the  beef 
form.  The  brisket  is  not  so  wide  and 
low  as  in  the  beef  form,  and  the 
chest  is  not  so  deej),  but  the  width  of 
the  beef  form  through  at  the  heart 
is  closely  retained.  In  the  milk  form 
the  abdomen  is  usually  swung  low, 
and  the  ribs  are  steep;  but  in  the 
milk  and  beef  form  the  ribs  arc  wirier 
sprung  and  the  abdomen  more  trimly 
lield  up,  though  no  less  capacious. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  hull  is 
strongly  masculine,  but  that  of  the 
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cow  is  no  less  feminine  than  in  the 
milk  form. 

The  true  type  of  the  breed  is 
very  accurately  delineated  in  the  scale 
of  points.  The  Holland  type,  which 
is  that  outlined  in  the  scale  of  points, 
is  the  result  of  centuries  of  selection 
and  environment,  and  it  has  distin- 
guished these  cattle  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  With  it  has  come  the  marvel- 
ous and  profitable  production  or  yield, 
and  the  characteristic  tendencies  of 
powerful  digestion  and  perfect  as- 
similation of  food.  Large  size  in  the 
Holstein  is  the  first  thing  to  impress 
the  casual  observer,  and  its  impor- 
tance should  never  be. disregarded.  To 
this  form  of  these  cattle  is  due  their 
extraordinary  constitutional  vigor  or 
vital  force,  and  it  affects  all  their  re- 
latins  to  their  food,  care  and  pro- 
ductions. 

This  breed  excels  in  milk  produc- 
tion, it  is  superior  for  vesrt  produc- 
tion, and  valuable  for  beef  produc- 
tion. *  For  generations  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  these  cattle 
have  been  developed  have  been  most 
favorable  for  this  combination  of 
qualities.  Looking  upon  one  of  its 
model  cows,  the  broad  loin  and  rump 
seem  just  the  place  for  flie  growth  of 
the  finest  quality  of  beef  and  the  fit 
support  of  the  capacious  udder.  The 
straight  quarters  and  well  rounded 
body  cannot  detract  from  milk  pro- 
duction. The  calves  are  large  at  birth 
and  they  grow  and  fatten  with  great 
rapidity.  The  breeders  in  Holland 
and  I'riesland  have  always  avoided 
in-and-in  breeding. 

There  can  be  no  profit  in  animals 
that  consume  only  the  food  necessary 
for  support.  The  more  they  can  con- 
sume, digest  and  assimilate  above  this 
the  more  profitable.  Another  essen- 
tial feature  is  that  dairy  animals 
should  by  no  means  be  choice  in  the 
quality  of  their  food.  Cows'  that  will 
freely  consume  the  roughage  of  our 
farms  and  transmute  it  into  valuable 
products — milk,  butter,  veal,  beef — are 
more  valuable  than  thci^e  that  require 
the  costlier  commercial  feeds.  These 
cattle,  from  calfhood  upward  "are  by 
no  means  choice  in  the  quality  of  their 
food."  In  their  native  country  they 
generally  begin  taking  skim-milk, 
usually  more  or  less  sour,  at  the  age 
of  from  three  to  six  days.  Many  of 
tl)e  breeders  in  America  begin  this 
early  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of 
food. 

When  the  milk  producers  of  a  com- 
munity start  in  to  put  their  business 
on  a  paying  basis  their  first  question 
is  "what  breed  of  cows  will  best  serve 
the  purpose?"  This  question  has  been 
asked  in  Maine,  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sni  and  now  the  same  question  is  be- 
ing asked  every  day  in  the  State  of 
California.  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  first 
what  any  breed  of  cows  must  do  to 
make  profit  for  the  dairymen.  The 
cows  must  yield  milk  enough  to  pay 
for  themselves  and  their  keep  and  to 
net  their  owners  a  profit.  One  should 
get  cows  that  will  average  7,000 
jiounds  per  head  and  upwards  a  year, 
in  order  to  lower  the  production  cost 
so  that  the  milk  may  sell  at  a  profit 
at  the  price  you  get  for  it.  The  7,000- 
pound  cow  will  make  her  milk  at  a 
cost  below  2.4  cents  a  quart  and  the 
8,000-pound  cow  and  larger  yicldcrs 
will  bring  the  production  cost  below 
2  cents  a  quart,  thereby  enabling  one 
to  sell  at  a  profit  in  nearly  every  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  Holstein  breeders  claim  that 
there  is  no  other  breed  available  tliat 
will  enable  farmers  to  make  milk  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  make  it  ^vith  a 
Holstein  cow.  If  this  statement  is 
correct,  dairymen  who  secure  these 
cows,  taking  pains  to  secure  well 
known  strains  and  good  individuals, 
start  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Cows  of  this  breed  offer  the  dairy- 
men of  this  State  great  inducements. 

The  9,000  pound  yicldcr  of  .1.5  per 
cent  fat  milk  is  a  money-maker.  In  a 
year  she  produces  315  pounds  of  but- 


ter fat,  equal  to  85.7  per  cent  to  367 
pounds  of  butter,  and  8,633  pounds  of 
skim  milk.  Her  keep  will  cost  you  $48 
to  $50  a  year  and  her  4,500  quarts  of 
milk  at  3  cents  a  quart  will  bring  you 
$135,  or  her  367  pounds  of  butter  at  25 
cents  a  pound  will  bring  $91  a  year, 
while  her  8,633  pounds  of  skim  milk 
fed  back  on  your  farm  will  be  worth 
about  $18,  making  you  a  total  return 
of  $109  a  year.  Deducting  her  yearly 
cost  of  $50  you  will  in  either  case  net 
a  good  profit  on  her  work. 

Wlien  the  dairyman  has  decided  the 
breed  he  wants  and  takin.g  tlie  Ho-l- 
stcin  on  account  of  its  large  quantity 
of  milk,  he  then  asks  him_self  the 
question  which  breed  is  the  most  vig- 
orous, the  most  prolific,  the  longest- 
lived,  the  best  able  to  keep  up  im- 
mense production  through  a  long  ca- 
reer, the  most  resistant  to  disease,  the 
least  liable  to  abort,  the  surest  to 
breed  and  to  rear  calves,  the  ablest  to 
convert  the  roughage  of  the  farm  into 
milk,  the  most  abundant  producer  of 
fertilizer,  the  quickest  to  respond  to 
good  treatment  and  rations,  the  slow- 
est to  fall  off  when  the  treatment  in 
rations  are  not  of  the  best  and  the 
most  certain  to  command  the  highest 
price  when  beefed.  The  instantly  sug- 
gested answer  is  usually  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow.  No  well  infomied  stu- 
dent of  dairying  wll  dispute  the 
point,  Holland  has  the  most  prosper- 
ous dairying  interest  in  the  world  (this 
little  country  could  be  dropped  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California).  Her 
lands  range  in  value  from  $500  to 
$1,200  per  acre.  Her  so-called  farms 
range  in  size  from  five  to  twenty 
acres.  Her  tenant  farmers  pay  from 
$30  to  $60  per  acre  per  year  for  rent- 
al. Cost  of  feeds  are  high.  Even  the 
lush  pasturage  is  expensive.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  drawbacks  Hol- 
land makes  her  dairy  interests  im- 
mensely profitable  and  she  does  it  by 
means_  of  her  giant  Holstein  cows, 
giant  in  frame,  giant  in  flesh,  giant  m 
milk  yield  and  giant  in  beef  when 
their  milking  days  are  ended.  What 
these  great  cows  are  doing  for  Hol- 
land they  will  do  for  the  California 
dairymen  who  wish  to  earn  profits. 
Dairymen  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States,  laboring  under  less  fa- 
vorable conditions  than  we  have  in 
<Centlnned  on  Pa«e  3:i.>> 


»l500Worthof  Chicks 

Raised  Around 
)ne  Stove 


bytheDuplex  System  of  Colony  Brooding,  ist tie 
report  of  one  of  the  country's  big  poultrymen. 

This  wonderful  mfthod  of  broodinR  is  the 
only  lo^ca)  and  practicaJ  way  to  Save  Every 
Healthy  Chick  Hatched;  if  free  from  orftanic 
disease;  Brine  Tl>eiT>  /.B  to  Matnrity,  Positive- 
ly Eliminate  White  Diarrhoea  and  Cut  Oat 
AU  Drudpery  Connected  With  Broodinf. 

Kinncar  Poultry  Co..  Sussex. N. B.,  sa,vs  "The 

Duplex  Combined  BroonSer 
dtove  and  Ventilator 

is  easy  to  operate  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
with  results." 

This  is  the  stove  that  will  not  smoke  or  throw 
off  fumes — has  regulator  that  controls  flow  of 
oil — keeps  temperature  at  correct  point — heats 
and  ventilates  perfectly  at  all  times. 

Mntln  in  it  Fi/.cs  to  mcrt  nil  rfquirrmt^ntA.  To  fret 
furllux  iiifornia'ioii  :il)i)ut  (he  Uuplux  System 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  Brooding 

and  lonm  how  to  Cut  Lahor  and  Kxpcnso  of  Poultry 
K.-iisintf  in  Half  .ns  wull  to  Keep  Chicks  Healthy  and 
Alive.  Until  Maturity.  Other  interest  inc  literature  free. 

Special  Freight  Prepaid  Pro^sltlon  for  those 
livHiB  West  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

DUPLEX  COLONY  BROODER  CO. 

Box  Gl.'t  WOCKFORD,  ILLS.^ 


WEALTH 


I.\  IXVE.VTIONS.  Pstent  your 
ideas.  Send  iiiT  onr  Free  booh, 
una  iitlTirp  How  To  Suoe«t»d. 
SUE.S  &  CO.  Att*.'!.,  5«3  Sivenlli  St..  Wa'Oiing- 
ton.  D.  O. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Good  Prices  Change  Poultry  Methods 


-By  the  Editor- 


In  the  September  issue  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  there  was  emphasized  the 
great  advantages  that  the  farmer  with 
lots  of  green  alfalfa  and  skim  milk 
has  in  egg  production.  It  is  in  Tu- 
lare county  that  this  fact  has  been 
best  recognized  and  that  has  been 
directly  due  to  the  obtaining  of  good 
egg  prices  by  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association. 

When  one  comes  down  to  brass 
tacks,  the  most  important  factor  in 
getting  good  returns  from  fowls  is 
the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  those 
fowls.  They  must  be  of  good  laying 
stock,  have  all  they  need  of  the  right 
kind  of  food,  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy,  the  eggs  must  be  gathered 
frequently,  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
and  the  many  other  necessary  details 
must  be  attended  to.  Without  this 
care  all  the  natural  advantages  of 
climate,  range  and  feed  and  the  high- 
est egg  prices  ruling  will  not  bring 
success.  In  the  following  a  short 
sketch  of  the  methods  by  which  good 
prices  secured  by  the  Tulare  Co-oper- 
ative Poultry  Association  encouraged 
farmer  members  to  radically  change 
the  care  formerly  given  eggs  and 
poultry. 

The  low  standing  of  poultry 
methods  on  the  ordinary  farm  only 
need  to  be  spoken  of  to  be  realized. 
If  good  results  are  to  be  secured 
good  laying  stock  has  to  be  kept. 
On  the  ordinary  farm  as  a  rule  th_e 
fowls  are  mongrels  of  several  gener- 
ations and  the  breeding  has  looked 
after  itself,  save  where  a  setting  or  so 
of  eggs  was  secured  now  and  again 
from  a  neighbor  accustomed  to  keep- 
ing better  stock  than  others. 

To  get  plenty  eggs  hearty  feeding 
of  the  right  kind  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential. Fowls  must  have  enough  for 
themselves  and  a  handsome  surplus 
of  good  food  for  the  eggs.  They 
usually  are  permitted  to  pick  up 
whatever  food  is  available,  enough 
to  live  on  or  they  would  not  live,  and 
are  often  given  a  little  more  for  con- 
science sake,  but  not  enough  of  a  sur- 
plus to  produce  up  to  the  best. 

To  have  high  quality  eggs  roosters 
in  hot  weather  must  normally  be 
kept  separate  from  the  hens,  or  blood 
rings  will  develop.  Almost  invari- 
ably when  eggs  are  merely  an  in- 
cident the  roosters  run  continually 
with  the  flock,  and  most  of  the  time 
they  are  of  the  same  breeding  as  the 
rest.  The  latter  feature,  however,  re- 
lates to  strength  of  stock  rather  than 
to  keeping  quality  of  eggs. 

It  is  necessary  to  gather  eggs  fre- 
quently, but  on  most  farms  there  are 
so  many  nests  stolen  away  and  so 
little  attention  is  given  to  time  of 
gathering  eggsi  that  they  are  often 
stale  flavored  or  even  worse. 

The  old  hens  need  to  be  removed, 
the  fowls  need  charcoal,  lime  and 
special  food  for  the  best  of  health 
and  for  strong  laying.  Nests  need  to 
be  kept  clean  to  have  clean  eggs.  At- 
tention to  details,  to  shorten  the  sum- 
mary, has  to  be  given  to  get  a  good 
supply  of  ,eggs  and  eggs  of  good 
quality.  It  is  commonly  known  that 
as  a  rule  few  of  these  points  are  well 
attended  to  on  the  average  farm 
where  hens  are  merely  an  incident. 

For  years  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  ad- 
vising regarding  all  these  details,  as 
has  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  the  agricultural  press,  all  without 
a  great  deal  of  effect.  They  have 
gone  at  it  from  the  wrong  angle. 
They  have  said,  "Attend  to  bitsiness 
and  you  will  get  good  prices."  It 
may  be  true,  but  still  truer  ^vould  be 
the  statement,  "Get  good  prices  and 
then  you  will  attend  to  business." 

That  is  what  happened  around  Tu- 
lare with  the  members  of  the  Tulare 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  some  to  an 
excellent  degree,  others  in  very  small 
amount.  \\hen  the  prices  became 
gnod  the  poultry  methods  improved 


with  them.  It  is  wliat  occurs  with 
almost  any  agricultural  product.  It 
does  little  good  to  tell  a  person  to 
attend  to  business  in  order  to  make 
business  worth  attending  to,  but 
when  business  gets  worth  attending 
to  they  will  look  after  it  without  fur- 
ther encouragement.  Moral:  To  im- 
prove farm  methods,  get  money  for 
farm  products. 

Something  about  the  workings  of 
the  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  As- 
sociation was  told  in  the  last  issue. 
With  a  small  amount  of  repetition  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  tell  how  its 
success  changed  poultry  methods  on 
the  farm  for  the  better. 

This  was  organized  in  May,  191H,  as  a 
co-operative  non-profit  organization, 
with  shares  selling  at  $25,  the  member- 
ship growing  from  40  to  110.  The 
present  manager,  I.  N.  Foss,  served 
previously  as  secretary.  M.  M.  Bottreill 
was  one  of  the  leading  organizers  and 
until  recently  manager.  A  few  months 
ago  the  farmers  of  Visalia  wished  to 
organize  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
Tulare  association  and  get  full  value 
out  of  the  poultry  possibilities  of 
their  farms  and  induced  Mr.  Rottriell 
to  come  and  manage  that  organiza- 
tion. The  membership  in  this  asso- 
ciation costs  $50,  but  the  two  organ- 
izations are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses operated  along  the  same  lines, 
buying  grain  and  supplies -for  mem- 
bers at  cost;  and  candling,  grading 
and  selling  eggs,  and  some  poultry, 
for  members,  also  at  cost.  As  the 
idea  at  present  is  the  effect  on  farm 
methods  of  good  prices,  the  Tulare 
organization,  being  the  older  concern, 
alone  will  be  spoken  of. 

Before  this  association  started  eggs 
were  bringing  in  Tulare  stores  six 
and  ten  cents  less  tlian  Los  .'Kngeles 
quotation.  A  liberal  quantity  were 
over-aged,  dirty,  stale  and  not  of  even 
fair  quality  or  worth  more  than  was 
given,  and  naturally  the  fowls  had  to 
largely  look  after  themselves  and 
were  given  second  place  in  feed  and 
care.  When  payment  was  made  by 
grade  and  price  for  quality  jumped 
up  to  a  cent  below  case  count  quota- 
tion for  Los  Angeles,  there  was  an 
immediate  improvement  in  egg  meth- 
ods and  fowl  methods.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two-thirds  of  those  deliv- 
ered at  the  association  headquarters 
are  sold  in  Los  Angeles  as  selects 
and  firsts;  that  is,  they  are  of  stand- 
ard size  or  larger,  of  standard  com- 
mercial color,  shape,  size,  age  and 
quality.  From  a  professional  poultry 
ranch  the  proportion  would  be  better 
than  this,  but  it  is  a  most  excellent 
record  for  farm  eggs,  as  with  so  many 
members  some  are  sure  to  be  a  little 
slack  at  times,  methods  on  a  general 
farm  could  not  be  expected  to  be  up 
to  those  on  a  specialized*  egg  farm, 
and  some  eggs  naturally  would  grade 
low  through  no  fault  of  the  producer. 

The  eggs  are  delivered  by  members 
twice  a  week.  They  are  supposed  to 
be,  and  generally  are,  gathered  twice 
a  day  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until 
hauled  to  town.  This  makes  them  as 
fresh  as  the  market  demands. 

The  eggs  are  candled  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  entirely  below 
ground  level,  where  it  is  always  fairly 
cool.  They  are  mostly  delivered 
from  the  farms  in  the  morning  before 
it  gets  very  hot,  graded  and  candled 
and  shipped  out  by  evening,  arriving 
in  Los  .\ngeles  early  next  morning, 
so  nothing  is  lost  in  quality  in  ship- 
ment. A  good  egg  in  Tulare  is  just 
as  good  an  egg  in  Los  Angeles,  unless 
it  is  just  on  the  ragged  edge.  The 
eggs  being  graded  and  sold  on  qual- 
ity, the  members  try  to  have  their 
eggs  grade  as  high  as  possible,  which 
calls  lor  egg  care,  and  to  get  ?•  lot  of 
eggs  they  have  to  give  good  poultry 
care  also. 

The  matter  of  removing  roosters 
was  totally  neglected  before  the  as- 
sociation started  and  all  except  a  few 
scattering  eggs  contained  the  germ 
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that  means  blood  rings  in  hot 
weather.  About  one  egg  in  five  in 
the  early  history  of  the  association 
had  devclooed  a  blood  ring  or  had 
started  to  go  bad  at  time  of  delivery. 
At  present  the  big  majority  of  the 
members  either  have  no  roosters  or 
pen  them  up  when  hot  weather  comes 
and  very  few  let  the  cockerels  run 
wild  around  the  ranch.  Tliis  and  fre- 
quent gathering  and  keeping  in  a  cool 
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place  makes  loss  from  fertile  eggs 
very  small. 

There  ha's  been  a  radical  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  fowls.  Instead 
of  being  mongrels  of  various  ages 
and  neglected  breeding,  which  natur- 
ally means  stock  of  low  vitality  and 
small  laying  capacity,  there  has  been 
a  big  demand  for  good  stock.  The 
demand  for  good  stock  has  resulted 
also  on  account  of  white  eggs  bring- 
ing the  highest  prices.  They  had  to 
get  rid  of  mongrels  to  get  eggs  of 
one  color  and  very  naturally  the 
■   bite  Leghorn  is  the  standard  breed, 

!iig  the  leading  commercial  egg 
lowl  of  California. 

There  was  such  a  demand  for  good 
stock  last  winter  that  the  association 
contracted  for  all  of  the  day-old 
chicks  of  a  large  poultry  plant  and 
hatchery  at  Lodi.  They  were  secured 
at  ten  cents  apiece  in  large  lots,  with 
5  per  cent  off  for  cash,  making  about 
two  cents  less  per  chick  than  the 
ruling  price  for  the  locality.  A  large 
number  of  chicks  were  also  shipped 
in  by  individuals,  as  supplies  from 
the  hatchery  were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  indicating  the  improve- 
ment in  poultry  quality  that  occurred 
by  putting  a  profit  in  the  egg  busi- 
ness. 

On  different  ranches  also  care  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  in  keeping  track  of 
the  fowls  so  that  old  hens  can  be  re- 
moved. This  provides  more  of  a 
problem  than  on  regular  poultry 
ranches,  where  hens  of  one  age  can 
be  kept  in  the  same  pen.  On  a  num- 
ber of  Tulare  ranches  leg  bands  are 
put  on  pullets  when  they  are  secured 
and  next  year  no  leg  bands  are  used. 
I  icn  at  the  end  of  the  season,  by 
lipping  off  either  all  fowls  with  leg 
bands,  or  without,  as  the  case  may  be, 
no  hens  over  two  years  of  age  are 
kept,  which  is  quite  a  change  from 
ordinary  farm  methods,  to  say  the 
least. 

.Another  thing  that  has  helped  is 
tlic  kind  of  feeding.    There  has  been 
a  well  founded  prejudice  in  city  mar- 
kets against  valley  eggs  through  the 
presence  of  "grass  eggs,"  due  to  the 
l  i  t  that  the  hens  have  had  too  much 
\ilfa,  or  other  soft  green  stuff,  and 
1  little  grain.    Under  these  condi- 
ns  the  eggs  have  a  green  yolk  and, 
ule  from  age,  are  about  as  bad  as 
iien  eggs  for  cooking.    When  the 
i.ilfa  is  soft  and  green  in  spring  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  hens 
ini  eating  so  much  that  an  egg  or 
so  of  this   nature   will  develop,  but 
good   grain    feeding   even    when  the 
alfalfa  is  at  its  worst  in  this  respect 
will  practically  eliminate  such  eggs. 
Under  normal   conditions  such  eggs 
will  not  develop  from  hens  with  as 
much  grain  as  llicir  appetites  demand. 
Lots  of  grain  has  to  be  fed  to  get 
»  lots  of  eggs,  and  the  grass  egg  has 
been     commercially    eliminated  and 
Tulare  Co-operative  eggs  are  sold  to 
as  fancy  a  trade  as  there  is  in  Los 
Angeles. 

I  or  the  rest  of  improvements  in 
i.nin  poultry  methods,  success  and 
quality  is  simply  the  result  of  work 
and  attention  to  details.  When  some- 
thing pays,  it  is  attended  to;  when  it 
does  not,  it  is  neglected.  There  are 
less  vermin  now  to  injure  the  fowls 
and  cut  off  egg  production,  the  nests 
are  kept  cleaner,  there  is  more  shell, 
charcoal  and  other  necessary  fowl 
delicacies  and  luxuries  provided  by 
far  than  there  was  when  it  did  not 
pay  to  work  much  with  the  chickens, 
as  only  by  attention  and  care  will 
fowls  lay  properly.  In  addition  to 
this  general  care,  there  has  developed, 
as  pointed  out,  better  stock,  frequent 
egg  gathering  and  taking  to  market, 
a  partial  elimination  of  the  rooster 
and  the  fertile  egg,  the  elimination  of 
mixed  stock  and  old  hens,  and  a  gen- 
erous grain  ration  than  makes  for 
eggs  of  the  best  quality  and  flavor. 
All  that  is  in  addition  to  the  skim 
milk  and  alfalfa  pasture  that  provide 
the  specil  advantages  of  egg  produc- 
ion  in  California  dairy  districts. 

\nd  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  as- 
i>tiation  methods  other  than  those 
poken  of.  .As  with  a  creamery,  mem- 
A  rs  are  credited  with  the  number  of 


eggs  of  various  grades  handed  in  and 

payments  are  made  on  the  month  or 
twice-a-month  basis.  Supplies  of 
poultry  food  and  other  material  are 
handled  at  wholesale  price  plus  neces- 
sary margin  for  rent,  labor  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  All  business  is 
done  on  about  a  7J4  or  8  per  cent 
margin,  or  less.  Members  may  get 
8  per  cent  interest  per  annum  on  mem- 
bership fee,  and  any  surplus  is  divided 
in  proportion  to  business  done,  or 
kept  in  the  treasury  for  working 
capital. 

The  eggs  are  largely  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles.  At  first  they  were  sold 
through  the  Challenge  Cream  and 
Butter  Company^  which  is  owned  by 
the  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery of  Tulare  and  the  Riverdale 
Co-operative  Creamery,  but  recently 
the  eggs  have  been  going  to  one  of 
the  leading  wholesale  houses  of  the 
city. 

There  is  also  a  big  trade  to  retail- 
ers and  private  customers,  especially 
in  Coaiinga  and  other  oil  districts,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  which  eliminates 
middlemen's  expense  in  part  and  helps 
profits. 

The  biggest  oroblem  is  selling  the 
poultry.  Some  method  of  getting 
good  prices  for  fowls  is  strongly  de- 
sired by  the  association,  but  it  ap- 
pears impossible  at  the  present  time. 
Some  fowls  are  handled  by  the  asso- 
ciation, but  with  little  better  success 
than  if  members  disposed  of  them  in 
the  regular  way.  Some  fowls  are  sold 
to  the  same  trade  that  takes  the  eggs 
and  a  few  customers  buy  dressed 
fowls,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
enough  to  take  all  the  fowls  the 
members  of  the  association  have  to 
sell. 

Mr.  Foss,  the  manager,  states  that 
the  only  way  he  sees  out  of  the  poor 
poultry  prices  is  for  other  organiza- 
tions like  those  at  Tulare  and  Visalia 
to  unite  in  establishing  a  city  market- 
ing agency,  by  which  farm  poultry 
may  be  sold  at  as  much  better  prices 
than  those  now  being  secured  as 
present  Tulare  egg  prices  are  better 
than  those  received  under  the  old 
system.  Meanwhile,  the  advance  in 
egg  prices  has  been  enough  to  make 
the  poultry  business  as  a  supplement 
to  dairy  farming  really  boom.  It  has 
reformed  the  evils  that  poultry  sci- 
entists have  long  thundered  against, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  to  im- 
prove farming  methods,  prices  for 
fa  rm  products  have  to  be  improved 
and  then  further  urging  is  not 
needed. 


Cooking  is  so  important! 
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USES  FOR  THE  EGG. 

For  inflamed  eyes  the  white  of  an 
egg  beaten  to  a  froth  is  soothing. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  rubbed  into  the 
hair  and  rinsed  out  with  warm  water 
will  cleanse  botli  hair  and  scalp. 

For  a  boil  or  inflamed  place  on  the 
body  cover  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  egg.  It  will  draw  out  the  sore- 
ness. 

White  of  an  egg  spread  on  the  skin 
where  a  mustard  draft  is  to  be  ap- 
plied will  prevent  the  severe  burning. 

To  prevent  the  juice  of  pies  from 
soaking  into  the  crust,  rub  the  bottom 
crust  well  with  the  stirred  contents  of 
an  egg. 

The  white  of  an  egg  spread  over  a 
burn  will  exclude  air. 

White  of  an  egg  for  sealing  pack- 
ages is  the  equal  of  mucilage. 

To  ascertain  the  freshness  of  an 
egg  without  breaking  it,  hold  it  before 
a  strong  light  and  look  directly 
through  the  shell.  If  the  yolk  appears 
round,  and  the  white  surrounding  is 
clear  the  chances  are  that  the  egg  is 
fresh.  Or  drop  it  into  water;  if  the 
egg  sinks  quickly  and  remains  at  the 
bottom  it  is  in  all  probability  fresh, 
but  if  it  stands  on  end  it  is  doubtful, 
and  quite  bad  if  it  floats.  The  shell 
of  a  fresh  egg  looks  dull,  while  that 
of  a  stale  one  is  glossy. 


More  and 
hotter  water! 


Majestic  water  heating  front  is  fitted  with 
eight  hollow  ping  ttiat  extend  right  into  the 
fire;  giving  greatest  water-heating  surface  of 
any  range  made;  beats  more  water  much 
quicker  and  hotter  than  ordinary  water  front. 


Majestic 

Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron 


Good  cooking  helps  the  health 
and  happiness  of  your  family. 
Surely  you  should  have  a  range  that 
will  enable  you  to  do  your  6esi  cooking. 

"Majestic"  makes  good  cooking  eaay.  It  is 
not  just  "so  much  metal  put  together  to  hold 
fire  ';  each  part  is  scientifically  built  to  do  Its 
work  just  riffht.  Made  of  malleable  and  char- 
coal iron,  metals  that  resist  rust  and  wear 
three  times  as  long  as  ordinary  range  metaJs. 
All  joints  cold-riveted  (no  putty  used)  — a 
Majestic  stays  tight— holds  the  heat  in,  main- 
taining uniform  baking  heat  with  least  fuel. 
The  Majestic  provides  perfect  baking  quali- 
ties, plus  fuel-saving  and  work-lessenins 
features  that  you  cannot  get  in  ordinary 
ranges.  The  little  extra  it  costs  ia  more  than 
repaid  by  the  years  longer  wear  that  It  gives. 
The  health  and  happiness  of  your  whole  fam- 
ily is  effected  by  the  rauge  you  buy.  Investi- 
gate thorouchly.  Thers  is  a  Majestic  dealer 
in  every  county  of  40statcs;  if  you  don't  know 
the  one  near  you,  ask  us,  and  get  "Range 
Camparison"explainingMaiestic  rangcBfuUy, 
Majestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  206  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ceeds  the  slat  bottomed  coop  raised 
from  the  ground  that  the  air  may  cir- 
culate freely  under  the  hen  when  she 
is  placed  in  the  coop.  As  long  as  the 
sitting  hen  is  given  a  chance  to  sit  in 
a  nest  on  the  ground,  where  she  can 
brood  herself  and  keep  her  body  in 
a  state  of  great  heat,  it  is  hard  to 
break  her  off  from  the  desire  to 
brood.  But  when  she  is  placed  in  a 
slat-bottomed  coop,  which  is  raised 
from  the  ground,  there  is  no  possible 
chance  for  her  to  overheat  her  body, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  loses  her 
brooding  desire.  It  often  requires 
only  a  few  days  of  this  treatment  to 
break  them.  A  coop  made  for  the 
purpose  is  very  inexpensive  and  a 
great  convenience  in  every  poultry 
yard. 


TO  BREAK  UP  BROODY  HENS. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there 
are  a  great  many  sitting  hens  that  it  is 
desirable  to  break  up  during  the  sum- 
mer.    For  this  purpose  nothing  ex- 


GOOD  POULTRY  HINTS. 

The  smaller  the  poultry  quarters, 
the  cleaner  they  must  be  kept. 

Do  not  simply  throw  the  water  out 
of  the  drinking  vessels,  and  put  in 
fresh  water,  but  wash  the  vessels 
thoroughly  every  time  you  change  the 
water. 

A  cheap  thing  so  many  times  scan- 
tily furnished  or  not  furnished  at  all 
is  sharp  grit.  It  would  seem  that  a 
thing  so  easily  provided  would  be  in 
constant  supply,  but  quite  often  these 
arc  the  very  things  left  undone. 

Water  in  fresh  and  constant  supply 
is  a  thing  that  must  be  supplied  if 
chicks  do  well,  or  if  eggs  are  fur- 
nished as  they  should  be.  An  egg  con- 
tains quite  a  large  per  cent  of  water, 
hence  water  must  be  supplied  in 
plenty. 

I'Vesh  buttermilk  is  recommended 
for  diarrhoea  in  chicks,  some  saying  it 
will  cure  bad  cases. 

During  hot  weather  use  care  in 
keeping  vessels  containing  buttermilk 
sweet,  and  in  placing  same  in  the 
shade.  .-Mways  give  the  milk  before 
it  becomes  popping  sour. 

The  poultry  yard  is  a  good  place 
for  the  boy  to  begin  a  real  partner- 
ship in  his  father's  farm. 


AocK  . 


Florida's  ereatest  resource  is  her  live  stock. 
□  You  can  raise,  fatten  and  market  ttock  at  BAY 
VIEW  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  will  cost  you 
here  in  the  North.  Equally  as  good  for  dairy- 
ing. Ready  markets  and  good  prices.  Grass 
for  pasture  the  year  round.  Don't  have  to 
stable  and  dry  feed  six  months  in  the  year. 

Soil  is  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam -very  excep- 
tional for  Florida.  Sample  of  this  soil  mailed 
free  with  literature.  Plenty  of  rainfall  12  months 
In  the  year.  Irri^ration  is  uiilu  ardof .  Crop  failures 
practically  unknown.  Two  and  three  crops  easily 
raised  each  year  on  the  same  ground.  $50  to 
$500  profit  per  acre  each  year,  Satsuma  oninges, 
figa,  puara,  ix^aches,  plum:;,  grapes  and  all  kinda  of 
berries  proaut-e  abundantly.  You  can  also  raise 
enormous  crops  of  corn,  oats,  bay,  Japanese  cane, 
clover.  Bweet  and  Irisli  potatoco,  BURar  cane,  cetcry, 
tomatoes,  lettuce.  cabbHRo, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
eag  plant,  cucumbers,  ratli;  Hcm,  turnips  and  all  kinds 
or  early  profitable  vefcetables.  One  of  the  finest 
climates  In  the  United  States,  both  summer  and 
winter.  No  sunstrokr;*  in  eiiniriir-r— no  frnstbitea  in 
winter.  Idf'al  salt  water  boating,  bathine  and 
fishing:.  Lumber  at  wholesale  prices.  <>ood  stores, 
churches  and  schools.  WHITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  BOOK,  SAMPLE  OF  SOIL,  MAPS,  ETC. 

Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Company 

Room  3S4-208  N.  Sth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  *nd  Uied  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  Irreiing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   e    Judsonia.  Ark.. 
Strawberry  Specialisl--Estab.  1680. 
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My  Results  With  Indian  Runner  Ducks 


By  Al  Buker,  San  Francisco. 


Having  had  several  years'  experi- 
ence with  white  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  I  will  tell  of  the  results  I  have 
had  with  them.  My  white  Indian 
Runner  ducks  were  about  seven 
months  old  when  they  started  to  lay, 
and  were  allowed  to  run  in  an  open 
yard  about  50x50  feet  in  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  without  any  shelter 
and  under  these  conditions  they  laid 
continually  for  about  eight  months. 

In  the  following  season,  beginning 
with   the   winter  months,    I   built  a 


.\  rrUe  Pen  of  White  Iiiillan  Runner 
DuckH  Onncd  bjr  Al,  Buker. 

house  about  10x20  and  bedded  the 
floor  with  stable  manure,  driving  the 
ducks  in  from  the  night's  rain  and 
wind,  and  found  the  production  of 
eggs  much  greater  than  when  the 
ducks  were  out  in  the  open,  satisfy- 
ing myself  that  with  proper  care  and 
shelter  and  with  the  bed  of  manure 
supplying  warmth,  wonderful  results 
could  be  secured.  The  ducks  laid 
all  through  the  winter  months  when 
eggs  are  so  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
«nd  were  very  profitable,  65  and  70 
cents  a  dozen  being  received  for  the 
eggs. 

Before  sending  them  to  market  I 
dampened  a  cloth  with  vinegar  and 
washed  them,  showing  their  color  to 
be  a  pure,  pearly  white,  the  eggs  be- 
ing a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg 
and  shaped  about  the  same. 

1  have  had  some  extraordinary  re- 
sults, having  had  enclosed  a  pen  of 
six  ducks  and  pnthcring  six  eggs  in 
the  morning,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  week  I  would  gather 
an  extra  one  in  the  afternoon,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seven  for  the  day. 

In  another  pen.  having  six  ducks, 
and  keeping  a  record  of  them  for  six 
months,  beginning  February  1.  they 
laid  900  eggs  by  the  end  of  July,  an 
average  of  150  eggs  each. 

On  another  occasion  I  noticed  that 
one  of  my  ducks  became  broody  and 
that  she  set  on  a  nest  in  the  corner 
on  the  ground  during  the  day,  so  I 
decided  to  set  her.  I  supplied  her 
with  twelve  eggs  and  partitioned  off 
a  corner  so  that  she  would  not  be 
bothered  by  the  other  poultry,  and 
allowed  her  to  leave  her  nest  once 
a  day.  She  would  eat,  sprinkle  her- 
self with  water  and  return  to  her 
setting  just  like  a  hen.  She  set  the 
full  limit  of  the  time  required,  hatch- 
ing ten  ducklings  out  of  the  twelve 
eggs,  brooding  them  faithfully  and 
raising  eight  out  of  the  ten. 

I  find  it  very  easy  to  raise  duck- 
lings, learning  from  the  different 
methods  I  have  tried,  having  experi- 
mented with  two  broods  of  ducks, 
ten  with  one  hen  and  eleven  with 
another  and  placing  them  in  different 
pens. 

To  one  pen  I  gave  soup  made  from 
plucks  which  was  mixed  with  a  mash 
made  of  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one 
part  corn  meal  and  a  little  sand. 
"The  whole  was  mixed  up  moist  and 
fed  three  times  a  day  for  about  three 
weeks.  To  the  other  pen  I  made  a 
mixture  of  one  part  corn  meal  and 
two  parts  bran,  moistened  with  skim 
milk  and  a  little  sand  being  added. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  found 
that  the  ducklings  receiving  the  soup 
were  much  larger  and  vigorous  on 
account  of  gettiuE  a  little  more  sub- 
stanti.il  ration. 

After  three  weeks  I  gradually  add 


about  one-twelfth  part  meat,  increas- 
ing the  amount  until  at  seven  weeks 
I  add  one-sixth  part  meat. 

I  also  have  running  water  for 
them  all  the  time,  having  a  board 
with  an  inch  and  a  half  strip  nailed 
on  top  which  forms  a  square,  and 
then  a  wire  screen  stretched  from 
one  side  to  the  other  with  an  outlet 
in  the  bottom  of  the  board  to  let  the 
waste  water  run  off.  I  place  the 
water  fountain  on  the  screen  and 
have  the  water  dripping  in  very 
slowly  and  what  is  wasted  by  the 
ducklings  falls  through  the  screen 
into  the  outlet,  keeping  the  floor 
from  getting  wet. 

As  I  have  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience with  them,  these  statements 
I  make  are  actual  facts. 

In  mating  I  have  six  ducks  to  the 
drake,  who  is  a  year  older  than  the 
ducks,  thus  getting  a  better  produc- 
tion of  fertile  eggs.  The  results  are 
gratifying,  as  I  have  had  on  an  aver- 
age ten  fertile  eggs  out  of  twelve. 
I  test  them  on  the  seventh  day  and 
am  positive  of  my  assertions,  having 
given  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion. With  the  above  mating  you 
will  find  that  the  eggs  prove  fertile, 
and  when  the  eggs  are  hatched  yon 
get  strong,  vigorous  ducklings, 
which,  with  proper  care,  grow  very 
fast. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  ma- 
tured ducks  require  very  little  at- 
tention to  be  free  from  disease  and 
vermin.  I  give  them  an  abundance 
of  drinking  water,  having  found  from 
experience  that  water  for  swimming 
gives  poor  results  in  egg  production. 
In  the  morning  T  give  them  a  mash 
composed  of  three  parts  of  wheat 
bran,  two  parts  corn  meal,  three 
parts  middlings  and  two  parts  plucks 
ground  fine,  also  some  greens,  con- 
sisting of  cabbage  leaves  or  lettuce. 
During  the  day  they  have  a  dry  mash 
in  front  of  them  all  the  time.  In  the 
evening  I  accommodate  them  with 
either  cracked  corn  or  wheat  and 
have  an  abundance  of  grit  for  thern. 

The  troughs  in  which  they  are  fed 
are  made  of  galvanized  iron  with  an 
opening  in  both  sides  so  that  they 
can  eat  freely  and  a  door  on  top  to 
place  the  feed  in.  These  troughs  are 
very  easily  cleaned  and  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition  and  are  very  con- 
venient. I  might  state  that  I  have 
been  very  successful  with  my  ducks, 
h.Tving  won  several  prizes  in  the  San 
Francisco  Poultry  Show.  The  ac- 
companying picture  shows  some  of 
the  1013  prize  winners. 


FEATURES  AT  CITY  SHOW. 

.\t  the  show  to  be  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  .\ssociation,  December  8  to  13, 
a  display  of  dressed  poultry  is  to  be 
a  special  feature  and  all  phases  of  this 
work  will  be  displayed.  To  assist 
buyers  and  sellers  of  stock,  a  free 
sales  secretary  will  also  be  on  the 
job.  Xo  charge  will  be  made  for  this 
work. 

In  fancy  and  utility  exhibits  some 
of  the  prize  stock  of  .\mcrica  will  be 
entered.  Besides  this  there  will  be 
worthy  exhibits  of  children's  pet 
stock,  rabbits  and  pigeons.  The  floor 
space  has  been  doubled  and  new 
features  added. 

The  dean  of  the  judges  will  be  C.  S. 
Beyers,  the  famous  Orpington  author- 
ity of  Indiana. 


There's  no  use  hatching  eggs  if 
the  chicks  don't  live.  It  takes  strong 
breeding  stock  to  throw  thriving 
chicks. 


Washing  eggs  in  95  per  cent  alco- 
hol before  putting  them  in  the  incu- 
bator will  sometimes  prevent  white 
diarrhoea. 


10,000  Persons 
Would  Not  Now 
Be  Homeless  If 
All  Salem  Build- 
ings Had  Been 
Roofed  With 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


**  TKe  Roll   of  Honor-** 


Don't  put 


9he 


Profit  by  the  lesson  of  the  great  Salem,  Mass.,  fire 
wooden  shingles  on  your  buildings! 

If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  trust  to  luck  that  fire  will  not  come  your  way, 

And  you  will  find  them  extremely 
expensive,  too,  because  they  have  to  be 
constantly  repaired. 

If  you  value  safety  and  real  economy, 
use  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

It  resists  fire — never  requires  painting 
or  repairing — and  is  absolutely  and  per- 
manently water-tight 

Get  roofing  service  out  of  a  single 
investment  that  pays  dividends  in  fire 
protection  and  freedom  from  bother  and 
expense  for  years  to  come  ! 

GET  J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING! 


J-M  TRANSITE  ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES  also  provide  absolute  fire 
protection  and  add  to  artistic  appear- 
ance by  their  attractive  colors  and 
rough  edges. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing  is  recognized  as 
the  most  serviceable  brand  of  wool- 
felt  roofing. 

Write  Nearest  Ilranch  To-day 


SHINGLES  TO  BLAME 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  still  bending  < 
thoughtful  brow  over  the  ruins  of  Salem. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  one  thing 
which  contributed  roost  to  the  spread  of  the 
fire  was  —  shingles.  House  after  house  burst 
into  Hame  the  instant  the  rain  of  sparks  touched 
the  ttnder-likc  shingle  roofs. 


dry,  weathered  shingle  tnakes 
about  the  finest  kindling  known.  In  a  closely 
populated  town  a  brisk  wind  carries  flames  over 
shingle  roofs  as  fire  sweeps  over  sunburnt 
prairie  grass. 

The  Bay  State  is  using  the  Salem  fire  to 
start  a  strong  argument  against  shingles.  It 
will  do  the  rest  of  the  country  no  harm  to  listen. 


for 


Booklet 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Stucco;  Pipe  Coverings;  Cold  Storaffe  Insulation; 
Water-proof  ins;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc 


Albany  Chicago  Detroit 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Imlianapolls 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City 

Buffalo  Dallas  L«8  Angeles  covm 


Louisville       New  York      San  Francisco 
Milwaukee     Omaha  Seattle 
Minneapolis   Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
New  Orleans  Pittsburgh     Syracuse  2646 


THE  CANADIAN  R  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


GUARAJfTEEl)  1  THE  ROOTS  UP. 


TfiO  FRES 


ERYOalNC 


This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  Uie  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  PUnt- 
k'^.^i''",""  "<'.'  "'  ^™"'  ■"•'"ts  f"'  <luotati"ii.<     We  are  headquartcrt  fur  FKIMT  TKEES  and 

GRAPE  VINBaS,  Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up."  and  can  please  yim  in  (luility  and  price. 
Beautiful,  LarKe  Catalogue.  Illustrated  and  Pull  of  Infonriation.  mailc^  upon  request  Free.  Address 

THL  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO..  INC., 

Box  615,  Fresno;  CaL 


MRS.  HEARST  CONSIDERS  PROHIBITION  A  MISTAKE. 

Hacienda  Del  Pozo  de  Verona, 
PleasaiUon,  July  27,  1914. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Lawrence, 

Room  501,  12  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  ret/et  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  July  17th. 

I  am  not  and  never  have  heen  in  favor  of  Prohibition.  The  \V.  C.  T. 
U.  people  have  asked  me  at  different  times  (not  recently)  to  help  them, 
and  I  have  always  declined,  not  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  temperance, 
Init  because  I  did  not  think  their  methods  are  always  wise  or  likely  to 
achieve  the  end  in  view. 

I  am  opposed  to  intemperance,  but  not  to  a  moderate  use  of  wine, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  countries  where  wine  is  freely  used  are  not 
those  where  the  highest  rate  of  intemperance  prevails. 

In  this  wine-producing  State  especially,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take and  do  much  more  harm  than  good  to  establish  Prohibition. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  PHOEBE  A.  HEARST. 


Young  men  for  war,  and  old 
wise  (?)  men  to  start  the  trouble. 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm.' 
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Epistles  of  an  Automobile  to  Its  Maker 


■  —By  Thomas  Howard  —  Epistle  V' 

1 — Whensoever  the  man     and    the  38 
wife  be  joined  together  in  an 
auto   partnership   will   there  be 


troublous  times. 

2 —  For  the  man  thinketh  of  the  me- 
chanical inferiority  of  woman, 
and  the  woman  depiseth  the  stu- 
pidity of  man. 

3 —  Moreover  the  man  leaneth  to 
pyrotechnic  display,  the  woman 
preferring  the  quiet  absorption 
of  the  public's  right  of  way. 

4 —  So  she  thinketh  a  wide  open  ex- 
haust be  a  noisy  expression  of 
the  man's  idiocy,  and  he  belieyeth 
her  calm  disregard  of  the  city's 
traffic  ordinances  a  menace  to 
public  safety. 

5 —  Thus  it  came  to  pass  after  they 
paid  good  shekels  unto  the  res- 
cuer of  my  latest  calamity,  Spark 
— Jones  saith  to  his  wife. 

6 —  This  day  I  drive,  for,  of  a  verity, 
I  like  not  the  thought  of  thou 
spending  mine  life  insurance  at 
any  early  date. 

7 —  Neither  do  T  desire  to  absorb  the 
liability  of  thine  funeral  bill,  and 
the  loss  of  mine  car  at  the  same 
time. 

8 —  Profound  is  the  wisdom  _  of 
woman,  for  she  abideth  the  time 
of  a  man's  undoing  in  smiling 
silent  patience. 

9—  That  she  may  say.    I  told  you  so'. 

10 —  Therefore,  Maude  Sparke-Jones 
answereth  not  her  spouse  and 
letteth  him  drive  without  further 
comment. 

11 —  Which  surpriseth  him,  so  he  be- 
cometh  nervous  in  his  endeavors, 
anticip  a  vexatious  time 
from  tli ;    <^      o5  ■'cr  silence. 

12 —  Now  CF  'e  and  as  the  crack 
of  a  gii.i. 

13 —  The  tire  hath  blown  out,  she 
sweetly  said. 

14 —  Back  fire  in  the  exhaust,  he  cor- 
rected. 

" — And  he  driveth  me  on,  albeit  the 

steering  became  difficult. 
Ill — So  T  waddle. 
17 — And  I  wobble. 
— Tn  zigzag  imitation  of  a  drunken 
sailor's  tracks. 

10 —  Saith  the  she  Spark:  Methinketh 
we  go  through  the  fence  should 
the  road  narrow. 

'0 — The  he    Spark — sparklcth.  Then 

drive  it  thineself,  he  saith. 
1 — And  he  stoppeth  demanding  she 
taketh  the  wheel. 

.'2— To  which  she  objecteth. 

23 —  And  he  insisteth. 

24 —  So  he  rileth  her  when  he  twitteth 
her. 

25 —  Thus  in  anger  she  taketh  mine 
wheel. 

26 —  But  T  steer  not,  and  I  persist  in 
crawling  away  from  the  beaten 
trail. 

27 —  So  she  stoppeth,  and  taketh  a 
wrench  from  the  box. 

28 —  And  he  lifteth  mine  hood  and  ex- 
amineth  the  carburetor. 

29 —  But  she  saith  the  trouble  lieth  in 
the  steering  control. 

30 —  And  demandeth  that  he  fetcheth 
another  wrench  to  tighten  the 
nuts. 

31 —  Which  they  do,  then  she  noticeth 
a  front  tire  is  flat. 

32 —  And  she  saith:  John  Spark — Did 
I  not  tell  thee  so. 

33—  What  saith  the  Prophets.  To 
balance  fortune  by  a  just  ex- 
pense, join  with  economy,  mag- 
nificence. 

34 —  So  the  economy  without  an  extra 
tire  be  no  economy. 

85 — And  is  not  such  an  especial  truth 
if  thine  wheels  be  fitted  with  a 
patent  detachable  rim. 

30 — Now  it  came  to  pass  through  an 
hour's  hard  labor  mine  demount- 
able rim  refuseth  to  demount. 

137 — Then  it  suddenly  undetachcth  it 
from  the  rim,  and  he  landeth  a 
ludicrous  mass  on  his  back. 


And  she,  seated  on  the  road  side, 
laugheth  loudly  at  man's  clumsi- 
ness. 

39 —  So  he  be  both  angry  and  sore. 

40 —  Then  he  attempeth  to  remove  the 
detachable  rim  from  the  tire. 

41 —  And  curseth  its  inventor. 

42 —  And  wisheth  for  the  extra  spare 
which  economy  at  the  time  of 
purchase  proclaimed  unnecessary. 

43 —  Then  she  saith:  I  advised  thee  to 
purchase  one,  if  only  for  the  trim- 
ming of  the  car's  sake, 

44 —  But  thou  wouldst  not. 

45 —  As  the  worm  turneth,  and  the  cat 
raiseth  its  back  and  hisseth, 

46 —  So  even  a  man  in  auto  partner- 
ship with  a  wife  resenteth  the 
woman's  accusations  and  chidings 
when  he  struggleth  with  demount- 
able rims. 

And  he  saith:  Thou  liest,  for  thou 
sayest  an  extra  tube  could  be  all 
thou  would  ask  for. 
Oh,  Mother,  she  cried,  thou  said 
thou  liked  not  his  looks  on  the 
day  we  were  wed. 

49 —  Yet  I  never  thought  he  could  call 
me  liar. 

50 —  So  she  leaveth  him,  prophesying 
God  would  requite  his  iniquities. 
And  he  voweth  he  would  sell  me 
at  the  nearest  garage. 
And  finding  no  manner  of  way  to 
loosen  the  demountable  rim  from 
the  tire,  he  driveth  me  in  on  the 
wheel  rim. 

With  a  great  disgust  in  his  soul, 
and  a  fear  in  his  heart,  for  he  was 
uncertain  regarding  the  welcome 
which  awaited  him  home.  Selah. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING 


(Continued  from  Page  Foar.) 

wire  for  modern  plumbing  and  elec- 
tric lighting;  pumps  and  engines  or 
motors  fo  rirrigating;  washing  ma- 
chines for  the  women  of  the  house, 
and  so  on.  There  has  been  more 
money  for  fertilization,  more  money 
on  account  of  fertilization,  more 
money  on  account  of  all  the  improve- 
ments made,  and  the  club  has  grown 
marvelously  in  membership,  influ- 
ence and  lines  of  purchase. 

Ukiah  is  the  center  of  a  fine  fruit 
district  and  pears  especially  are  go- 
ing ahead  rapidly.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  some  marketing 
agency  will  be  started  for  these,  and 
possibly  for  prunes.  Mendocino  wool 
occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the 
market  and  buyers  ride  around  the 
country  at  big  expense  dickering  with 
wool  growers  to  get  wool  at  the 
lowest  price  they  can,  the  wool  grower 
paying  the  automobile  bills  and  sal- 
aries in  the  lower  cost  of  the  wool. 
The  plan  is  being  considered  of  hav- 
ing all  wool  of  members  turned  in 
at  the  warehouse  and  having  the  buy- 
ers come  direct  to  the  warehouse  and 
buy,  putting  on  the  price  what  is 
now  spent  in  time  and  automobile  ex- 
pense. 

A  good  many  hogs  are  raised,  like- 
wise quite  a  few  sheep  in  small  flocks 
on  farms.  The  hogs  and  sheep  on 
each  place  are  not  enough  to  make 
a  carload,  and  buyers  now  and  then 
have  to  travel  around  the  country 
buying  enough  to  make  a  carload. 
This  expense  comes  out  of  the  price 
of  the  sheep  or  hogs,  and  often  also 
a  farmer  may  have  a  few  animals  all 
ready  for  the  market  and  the  buyer 
■will  not  bs  ready.  It  would  be  sim- 
ple to  have  the  club  appointed  as 
agent  or  buyer  for  a  packing  house. 
■When  a  carload  was  wanted  the  man- 
ager could  telephone  to  members  who 
had  stock  all  ready  and  make  up  a 
carload  from  the  office  at  no  expense 
and  with  members  getting  full  price. 
This  is  also  being  considered.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  club  is  grow- 


Bnni^upa  Girl— 


Along  lines  that  will  develop 
her  into  a  robust  woman.  Give 
herGhirardelii's  Ground  Choc- 
olate. No  fear  of  harmful 
after  effects.  It  combines  all 
the  elements  which  growing 
girls  require,  and  it  has  a  taste 
that  every  child  likes.  Every 
mother  should  serve  it  because 
of  its  purity,  its  wholesomeness 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  prepared.  Costs  less  than, 
a  cent  a  cup.  ^ 

In  hermetically' 
sealed  tins. 


Chirardelli'*  Ground  Chocolate  U  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  haft 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century  and  its  popularity  ia 
growing  day  by  day. 


D.  CHIRARDELU  CO. 
Sinc«  I8S2  San  Frsadtco 


The  price  remains 
tlie  same. 


CHRARDELU^S 

"GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


ing  so  fast  that  all  the  opportunities 
cannot  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  if 
it  continues  growing  as  it  has  the 
last  two  years,  in  two  years  more  it 
will  be  as  much  more  to  tell  as  has 
been  told  already,  and  that  is  much 
less  than  might  have  been  told. 


PRESSING  WOOL  SKIRT. 

To  successfully  press  a  wool  gar- 
ment so  it  will  not  be  shiny  on  the 
riglit  side,  keep  wool  next  the  outer 
surface  while  the  iron  is  being  ap- 
plied. If  the  skirt  is  plain  it  may 
be  folded  and  pressed  on  the  wrong 
side,  otherwise  pin  a  strip  of  wool 
over  the  cotton  ironing  board.  Wool 
absorbs  heat,  while  cotton  reflects 
heat,  thus  causing  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  it  to  become  scorched. 

If  the  garment  is  pressed  on  the 
wrong  side,  a  cotton  cloth  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface.  Never  put 
a  hot  iron  directly  upon  the  wool. 
If  necessary  to  press  on  the  right 
side,  cover  with  a  wool  strip,  then 
with  a  cotton  one.  Dampen  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water. — 
DELILA  DERRICK,  Sunnyvale, 
Cal. 


If  you  have  a  pencil  and  pocket- 
book  with  you  when  going  around 
the  machinery,  in  which  the  little 
parts  and  sizes  of  bolts  and  nuts  re- 
quired may  be  noted  down,  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  one  trip  to  town 
in  the  busy  time  will  be  saved. 


2.5  X mat),  N.  Year  &  Greeting  Peat  Card* 

lOo — Try  us  and  be  satisfied.  Ger.  Am. 
I'ust  Card  Co.,  Dept.  W,  Uurllnietun,  la. 


Make  tliit  Fudge  ■  n 
in «  t 

"Wear-Ever"  Aluminain  Sance  Pan 

•*Wear-Kvcr"  utensils  j;(-'t  hot  moro  quickly  and 
Btay  hot  longer  than  oIh<  r  ware.  U.SO  them  oud 
save  money,  time  and  labor. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Wrill  far  hotHH,  "Thi  Writr-Evrr  Ktlthm—full  <?/ 
ihinetyou  ihoittj  Inoiv  ahout  aluminum  u;irt. 
WAMTpn*  Men  to  demonBtrate  and  Bell  "Wear- 
Ever"  Specialties.   Only  those  who 
can  famish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooklnir  TJtonall  C0..I 

• Dept.'I't,  New  Kensintrton,  Pa.,  or  ^ 
Northern  Ainminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  "Wear-Ever"  Stewpan.  Enclos- 
ed is  wcin  stamps— money  refanded  if  not  satisfied 

Name  

Address  
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  mtIII  insert  your 
adtertlaement  under  the  proper  classl- 
ficntiou  (or  three  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion. 

POULTRY 


LIVESTOCK 


REAL  ESTATE 


Babv    Chicks— S.    t.    White  LeghornN 

from  tested  hens  of  proven  menu 
mated  to  our  pure  blooded  W  yckort 
cockerels;  bred  for  heavy  laying  for 
more  than  30  years  and  universale 
recognized  as  Jie  best  paying  strain 
of  fowls  ever  produced.  If  you  would 
have  the  highest  quality  at  moderate 
prices,  place  your  order  with  G,  &  t. 
Poultrv  Farm,  Kural  >'o.  1»  Sonoma, 
Cal.  ^  

Sheppard'ii  Famoust  Anconns  —  Tlie 
world's  best.  Single  or  rose  comb. 
First  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London.  England:  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland.  Greatest  egg  record, 
average  256  for  entire  flock.  Cecil 
^ihrppnrd,  Berea,  Ohio,  president  Inter- 
nniiounl  Ancona  Clul».  

All  the  Rhode  Island  Red  Baby  Chicles 
Vou  want — Best  all-round  chicken 
there  is;  good  winter  layers  and  the 
on\v  kind  for  broilers;  special  rates  by 
the  1,000:  order  now  at  the  only  ex- 
clusive Rhode  Island  Red  Hatchery, 
Sl(i2  4Sth  avc.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Phone 
Merritt  :;IT2. 


Hicks-  Jubilee  Hatchery  is  now  book- 
ing orders  for  Sept.,  Oct.  and  months 
following;  Circular  f"'"  t'^;^„as^i"gi^NO 
pri.LET  EGGS  U&EU  IN  OUK  HATCH- 
ERY Al  CHICKS  are  the  ONLY  ones 
vi^e     «hip.       Hicks'    Jubilee  Hatchery, 

Route  a.  Box  22,  I'ctaluma.  Cal.  

Barred  iMyniouih  Rocks— Winners  at 
\-ew  York,  Kan.sas  and  California 
shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and  choice 
Itock  for  sale.  Eighteen  vears  breed- 
ing Barred  Rocks  exclusive^.  "te 
fo?   folder.     "Vodden-s   Rockery."  Los 

OatoM.  Cni.  

White  LcBhorn  Hatching  EcBs  and 
l,abv  chicks  from  scientincalb  se 
lected"and  mated  breeding  stock.  Hea\  > 
laving  strain.  Place  your  order  now 
for  fall  delivery.  The  O.  C.  McDonald 
Poultry  Ranch,  King  Road  and  Jeffer- 

won  St.,  San  Jose.  

Babv  Chicks  and  Hatching  EggN— 
Rliode  Island  Reds,  settings,  hun- 
dreds or  thousands:  1.800  breeders, 
heavy  lavers;  finest  plant  in  California. 
Pebb'ieside  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatch- 
ery, Sunny  vale,  Cai^  ^  

Order  Now!  Thoroughbred  bronze  tur- 
keys from  largest  turkey  ranch  in 
Stanislaus  co.:  large  spring  gobblers 
and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address 
Crows  Landing  Turkey  Ranch.  Crows 
Landing,  Cal.     Box  227.  

Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (succes- 
sor to   Ed.  Hart)— Mammoth  bronze 
turkevs.    Bargains  offered  on  old  stock 
for   short  time  only.  Correspondence 

invited.  

Pine  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Los  Uatos, 
cal. — Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  selected  stock;  $6  per  100: 
$r,n  per  1,000;  order  now.  No  baby 
cliicks.   

Petalv.ma  Hatchery — Now  booking  or- 
ders for  December  and  January. 
Earlv  chicks  bring  big  money.  Send 
fcr  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Petaiuma, 
Cal.  

IncBbator  Chicks — White    Rocks  and 
White    Leghorns:    high-class  stock. 
Send    for   booklet    of    prices.  Mahajo 
Farm,  box  597,  Sacramento,  Cai.  

The   Bnff   Orpingtons   \oa   Want — Big 

bony  cockerels  and  fine  pullets: 
prices  reasonable.  Ernest  L.  Wilder, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Bargains 
in  cockerels  from  heavy  layers:  only 
$1.     Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  box  22,  San 
Gregorlo,  Cal. 

Incubators,  Brooders.  Supplies,-  Smith's 
Universal  Chick  Feed.    Hogan's  "Call 
of  Hen,"   $2,   prepaid.     F.  F.  Smith  & 
Co.,  100«  J  St.,  Sacramento.  Circulars. 

Ormond  Strain  White  Wyandotte  Cock- 
erels, 6  months  old,  limited  number, 
$2.50  to  $5  each.    Ormond  Ranch,  Corn- 
ing.  Cai.  

Crowley's  Everlcy  Egg  Mash  has  met 

with  immediate  success.  Why  not 
try  it.   

For  Sale — Three   months'   old  and  up 
Wliite   Leghorn   Pullets.     P.  O.  Box 
442.  Petaiuma,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Boarbon  Red  Tnrkeya,  hardi- 
er: t  breed.     C  1'.  Guthrie,  San  Jacin- 
to, CaL 


Prize-Winning  stock  of  Poland-Cliinas 
and  Mulefoot  Swine — Fine  boars 
of  service  age  for  sale.  Mulefoot  pigs, 
both  sexes.  Rivergardeu  Stock  Farm, 
Grafton,  Cal.  

Mules  for  Sale.    Phone  Oakwood  Park 
Stock  Farm,  nauvllle  121,  or  Mount 
Diabio  Park  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Kearny 
3«70.  

Paclflc  Guernsey  Herd  offers  a  few  very 
choice  young  bulls.    C.  S.  Rasmuasen, 
Loieta,  Cai. 

Shetlands — Y'oung,     unbroken  ponies 
cheap  through  November.    Yocum  * 
Sons,  Bellota,  Cal. 

Sunnyside    herd — Registered  Holsteln 
cattle.     R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  box  Bs. 
Visalia,  Cal. 

IJuroc  Jersey   Boars — .-Vll   sizes,  ready 
for     delivery.       Address  Lindquist 
Bros.,  Turlocit,  Cai. 

Berkshires  Registered  Boars  and  Sows 

ready  for  delivery.  G.  Casey,  box  7, 
King  road,  San  Jose,  Cai. 

Several    pair    Breeding    Foxes.  Write 
for    circular.      Reid    Bros,  Bothweil, 
Ontario,  Cauada. 

Registered   Berkshires  $10   at  weaning 
time.    W.  D.  Good.  Mt.  Vernon.  Wash. 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Belgians — Stock 
from  prize  winners;  ^et  my  prices. 
Sinnott's  Babbitry,  successor  to  Hare 
and  Feather  Yard,  Trinitv  St.,  Fresno, 
C«l.  

Belgian,  .New  Zealand  and  Black  Fiem- 
isli     Rabbits — Scored     and     sold  on 
merit:  catalogue  free.     Caldwell  Bros., 
Los  -Vngeles,  Cal..  Box  613.  

New  Zealand  Reds,  thoroughbred,  from 
prize   stock;   Does   bred,   and  young 
Bucks.     Mrs.  C.  .\.  Richey,  R.  D.,  Box 
557,  Los  .Angeles,  Cai. 

Hares — Thoroughbred     Belgians,  with 
or  without  pedigrees.    The  Old  Hick- 
ory Supply  Co..  Dept.  1,  t;,->n  Francisco 
and   l.i>N  .\iigclcs. 


DUCKS 


Ducks— High-class  Mammoth  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  and  Indian  Itunners  for 

breeders.  Will  also  ha-ve  eggs  for  sale 
later  in  season.  Stone  Canyon  Poultry 
Farm,  P.  O.  Box  34.S,  Suwtelle,  Cal. 
SuuMct  I>houe  oUo  M,  Santa  Monica,  Ex- 
chauge.  

Mammoth    Pekin   Ducks   for  breeding, 
#1.25     to     1^2.50     each — Heavy  weiglit 
Flemish  Giant  hares;  best  stock.  Mrs. 
.Morris.  Ocean  \  icw  i*k.,  San  Francisco. 


FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern  bullfrogs:    unusual  possibilities 
west  of  mountains.       Tremendous  de- 
mand.   .\quailfeco,  Seymour,  Conn. 


PHEASANTS 


Chinese  Ringneck  Pheasant,  92.50  each, 
either  sex.     Powars'  Pheasantry,  035 
So.  Tenth  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BEES  AND  HONEY. 


Beekeeping  Pays  Big — Price  list,  bees, 
instruction  books,  etc..  free.  Spencer 
Apiaries  Co.,  Box  16,  Xordholf,  Cal. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


Home  Comforts  and  Christmas  Gifts — 

Bargains:  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Klnio  Specialties,  Dept.  C,  Box  392,  Vai- 
iejo,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


will  pay  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  $12..'iO 

to  distribute  lOO  FREE  pkgs.  Per- 
fumed Borax  Soap  powder  among 
friends.  No  money  required.  L.  Ward 
Borax  Co.,  210  Institute  PI.,  Chicago. 

Spare  time — no  canvassing— Local  in- 
formation, news,  names,  etc.,  wanted. 
Exceptional     proposition     for  stamp. 
".Msco" — HFG — Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

I  made  $50,000  in  five  years  In  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  J5.  Send 
for    free    booklet.     Tells   how.  HEA- 
COCK.  1005,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


For  sale — Sacriflce,    80    Acres,    all  in 

first-class  stand  alfalfa,  well  fenced, 
house,  new  barn,  witliin  3  miles  of 
postofBce.  This  place  is  in  the  pink  of 
condition:  this  will  stand  the  most 
rigid  examination,  not  a  run  down 
place,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley;  this  place  must  be  sold 
at  once,  and  in  order  to  move  it  the 
owner  has  placed  this  property  with 
me  at  $130  per  acre.  $3,000  cash,  $1,750 
November.  1915;  $1,750.  November,  1916; 
balance  five  j-ears"  time.  I  have  lived 
in  the  valley  ten  years,  and  will  say 
this  is  the  best  bargain  I  have  had  to 
offer  during  that  time.  King  L.  Ken- 
die,  Agent,  103  Orange  St.,  Redlands, 
Cal.  

For  Sale — 140  acres  near  Middletown, 
Lake  county,  Cal,;  30  acres  cleared. 
1,000  bearing  almond  trees,  500  bearing 
olive  trees,  assortment  of  other  fruits; 
valuable  water  right;  pumping  plant  In 
operation:  complete  equipment  for 
making  olive  oil  and  preparing  olives: 
3  1,200-gal.  iron  tanks,  farm  boiler, 
200  fruit  trays,  farm  tools,  work 
wagon,  spring  wagon,  buggy,  double 
harness,  single  harness,  good  buildings; 
house  furnished;  crop  of  4  tons  of 
olives  included  if  sold  before  Dec.  1, 
1014.  Price  $».500.  Granville  Libby, 
Middletown,  Cal.  

Victoria,  Australia,  Wanta  Settlers- 
Special  inducements;  Government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap  Ir- 
rigation; 31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion being  arranged.  Free  partic- 
ulars from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Government 
Representative  from  Victoria,  6S7  Mar- 
ket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  T. 

For  Sale — Stock,  grain,  fruit.  480  acres. 

Mariposa  county:  free  range,  rural 
delivery,  telephone,  railroad  conveni- 
ent; fine  climate,  grain  without  Irriga- 
tion; sufficient  water  to  irrigate  large 
orchard;  house,  barn,  seven  miles  fenc- 
ing; $12  per  acre;  part  cash;  railroad 
fare  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
I'or  particulars  address  Short  &  Ward, 
Varain,  Cal. 

Send  .Vddress,  Detailed  Description  and 
Easy  Terms  on  5-acre  homes,  also 
large  fruit  and  grain  farms  near  Vaca- 
ville:  no  malaria.  1  tell  the  truth.  Big 
bargains  in  fruit  farms.  50  miles  north 
San  Francisco;  good  water;  telephone 
and  power  lines  at  hand.  Rig  Lander, 
R.  2,  box  .S3 A,  Vucaville,  Cal. 

40.  Acres.  Turlock. 

Have  several  20  and  40  acre  tracts  of 
elegant  soil,  20  feet  deep,  no  alkali; 
near  Turlock  and  on  R.  R.  -Will  give 
special  price  and  terms  to  those  who 
will  go  on  and  improve  the  land.  Write 
to  or  see  Mr.  Don  Carlos,  .195  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco, 

The  .\nsel  Litcbfleld  ranch  near  Lath- 
rop.  San  Joaquin  county;  337  acres 
are  offered  for  sale  by  his  administra- 
tor. Price  $33,700.  No  better  producing 
land  In  the  San  Joaquin.  Abundant 
water.  Adapted  for  fruit  or  alfalfa. 
An  exceptional  property  and  bargain. 
C.  B.  Younger,  Santa  Crus,  Cal, 

Forced  Sales — A  skillful  investor  buys 
wlien  the  other  fellow  is  most  anx- 
ious to  sell;  send  for  lists  of  San  Joa- 
quin forced  sales  and  exchanges.  Par- 
tially Improved  places  as  cheap  as  bare 
Land.  Great  bargains  in  right  now. 
Mctor  Burke,  Los  <;a«os,  Cal. 

Relinquishment  for  sale — 320  acres 
level  land  half  mile  from  railroad 
station.  Crops  prove  quality  of  soil: 
plenty  of  water.  You  do  not  have  to 
live  on  this  to  own  it.  One  snap.  Ad- 
dress  P.  O.  box  T.'KV,  Paj«adena,  Cal. 

A  Bargain  in  my  6,000-acre  ranch  In 
Nueces  Canyon,  well  improved,  well 
watered,  10  miles  of  new  railroad:  ex- 
change part  drygocds.  R.  W,  Lane, 
Lacuna,  Texas. 

Ranches,  homes,  acres,  lots,  exchanges. 

Send  for  free  list.  Wllaon  Bros., 
Santa  Cms. 

For  sale — 75   acre   alfalfa  ranch  near 
Woodland.     Box  48,  R.  F.   D.  No.  3. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Oakdale  Irrigation  District,  Stanislaus 
county,  sacrificing  alfalfa  land  under 
ditch.    Stoddard,  owner,  Oakdale. 

120   acres — Y'olo   county;    house,  barn, 
wells:  200  cords  timber;  $20  per  acre. 
C.  Johns,  Yucaipa,  Cal. 

For  Sale  or  Rent — 30  acres  improved, 
16  acres  alfalfa.    V.  D,  Ross,  Maatecat 
C  nl.  

For  Sale — Seven-year  lease  on  5-acre 
chicken  ranch,  stock  and  equipment. 
Write  F.  E.  Schroeder,  .\lton,  CaL 

3,300  acres  with   sheep  for  sale;  Im- 
proved.   Owner,  box  535,  Hopiand. 


REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGES 

Prosperous  Oregon  newspaper  (no  op- 
position), worth  $5,000,  to  trade  for 
improved  farm  of  equal  value.    Box  0, 
Joseph,  Oregon, 

Exchange — 10  to  30  acres  fine  fruit  and 
alfalfa  land,  with  water,  for  Mascot 
copper  stock  or  bonds.  What  have  you? 
Owner.  394  ."iOth  st.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  my  lists  of  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley   and     San     Joaquin     valley  ex- 
changes.    victor  Burke.  I.os  Gatos,  Cal, 

For  ETxchange  —  Modern  8-room  fur- 
nished house,  stone  foundation,  gar- 
age; corner  lot.  clear,  at  Goldfield,  Ne- 
vada. What  have  you?  Address  26 
Zephyr  ave,,  Venice,  Cal. 

Do  not  delay — List  your  property  for 
exchange  now  with  Johnson  &  Tem- 
ple Exch.  Dept.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farnia  Wanted,  We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  .American  Investment 
Association,  8  Palace  Bldg„  Minneapolis, 
Minn,  

Wanted — Good     farm.     Well  located. 

Give  description  and  price;  from 
owner  only.     Staai,  Box  "."M,  Chifrago. 

FARM  LOANS 


6  Per  Cent  Loans  obtainable  on  farm, 
ranch  or  city  property.  To  Improve, 
purchase  or  remove  incumbrance; 
liberal  options;  5  years  before  making 
payment  on  principal,  etc.  For  the 
proposition  address  .\asets  Dept.,  at 
1410  Busch  BIdg.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  or  422- 
423  First  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


TREES 


Mission  Olive  Tr.  c  /"o-  March  and 
April  delivery:  wi.i  be  two  years 
old;  to  be  sure  of  getting  Missions,  I 
only  plant  cuttings  from  trees  I  raised 
30  years  ago;'be  sure  of  species  before 
planting.  Missions  are  considered  the 
best.  W.  \.  Hayne,  Marysvllle,  Yuba 
Co.,  Cal.  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees — One  vear.  4  to 

ft..  $14  for  100;  $125  for  1.000.  Aiipb- 
trees,  4  to  6  feet,  7  cents  each.  Guaran- 
teed  to  stand  inspection.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Southern  Oregon  Nursery, 
Yoncalia,  Oregon. 

For  Sale — Grafted  Washington  Navel 
orange,  lemon  and  Mission  olive 
trees;  clean,  vigorous,  well  rooted  and 
healthy.  Special  price  for  large  order. 
I.  Shoda,  representative  of  largest 
Nursery  Asaoclation,  230  M  st.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Olives     Our     Specialty — Fine  thrifty 
trees  of  all  sizes  at  "bed  rock"  prices. 
Exeter  Nurseries,  Exeter.  CaL  

'  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC 

Get  prices,  plant  now.    Luther  Bnrbaak 
A    Mediterranean    Spineless  Cactus 
plantation,   San  Dimas,  Cal. 

 EDUCATIONAL 

We  teach  you  how  to  Tan,  Dye,  Blond 
all  kinds  of  F^rs  and  make  them 
into  garments.  How  to  mount  your 
own  spicemens.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet.  The  Oregon  School  of  Taxi- 
dermy,   Lakeview.   Ore.,   Box  SXSA. 

Self-Instructive    Books  —  Agricultural. 

mechanical,  scientific,  business,  art. 
literary;  any  subject;  lists  6c.  Men- 
tion your  subject.  C.  HIgene  Co.,  244IX 
Post  St..  San  Francisco.   

Van    der    Naliien's.     AH  Engineering 
School;  estab.  1864.     Slst  and  Tele- 
graph  ave.,  Oaliland.  Cal. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Salesmen — Earn  $2,000  to  f4.OO0  a  year. 

New  combination.  12  tools  In  "ne 
Sells  at  sight  to  contractors,  farn  .  i  s. 
teamsters,  fence  builders,  thresln  rs, 
miners.  Weights  24  pounds,  lifts  " 
tons.  Stretches  wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists, 
etc.  Chance  for  men  who  want  honest 
money  making  proposition.  Harrsh 
Manufacturing  Co..  Box  M,  Bloontflrld. 
Ind.  

Wanted — Salesmen  to  sell  my  fast-  ' 

ing  pocket  garment  hanger,  ni  -  ■■ 
at  100  per  cent  profit;  other  fast-siH- 
ing  novelties.  Dan.  I.  Murray.  3  Maidea 
Lane,  New  York, 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMER'S 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


AAAAAAAAAAA  —  Headquarters  for 

Biiil<Iing  Material,  foundation  to 
shingles — Syiiion  Bros.,  1501  to  1525 
Market  at. — Rougli  dimension  timber, 
long  lengths,  $11.50  M  feet;  short,  $8 
M;  sheeting,  $10  M;  flooring,  $13  M; 
T&G  ceiling,  $16  M;  rustic.  $18  M;  $25 
up  to  $.35;  e.xtra  star  A  star  redwood 
shingles,  $1.50;  cedar,  $2.25;  shakes,  $11; 
larore  glass  booth  sides,  65c  each;  new 
flooring,  $18  M;  new  rustic,  $23  and  $25 
M;  new  rough  pine,  $13.50  M. 

40  French  plate  mirror  mantels, 
$12.50  each. 

New  and  Second  Hand — Toilets,  bath- 
tubs, sinks,  lavatories,  boilers,  cement 
trays,  gas  heaters,  pipe  and  fittings, 
Davis  windows,  single  sash,  electrical 
material,  chicken  netting,  new  gal. 
corr.  iron  Ready  Roofing,  best  on  the 
market,  all  prices.  Slightly  damaged 
new  goods  at  %  price. 

Note — The  above  material  and  quo- 
tations fully  guaranteed  and  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco;  car  lots  special  rate.  Be 
not  deceived  by  false  advertisers;  the 
only  proof  to  those  in  the  country  is 

'  ing;  if  impossible  write  to  an  ac- 

I  lintance  in  the  city.    We  have  a  full 
1  block,  yards  and  warerooms  open 

r  inspection;  compare  us  with  others; 

II  prices  for  up-to-date  serviceable 
;."ids  are  the  lowest;  we  resort  to  true 
statements  and  rely  on  the  merit  of 
3ur  stock,  and  your  judgment.  Having 
;he  large  stock,  yards,  more  men.  own 
teams,  we  are  fully  eciuipped  to  render 
:he  best  and  most  efficient  service  as 
:o  promptness,  grade  and  general  sat- 
sfaction.  We  solicit  your  confidence 
ind  orders.  Block  lllh  and  Market  sta., 
iun  Francisco. 


lecond-liaiid  and  New  Water  Pipe — All 

Sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
crew  casing  pipe:  guaranteed  as  good 
3  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welssbnum 
'ipe  Works,  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
f'ranolBco. 


luy  your  BcUh  from  California  Belting 
(  unipany,  1459  MLssiou  si.,  San  Frnn- 
Imco. 


>iK-  Hundred  5-cent   Owl   Cigars  pre- 
Iiaid  for  $3.85.     Frank  J.  Case,  Hlch- 
,<ioud,  Cal. 

'^or   cedar   posts   and   hop   poles  write 
G.  R.  KJrk  Co.,  Taconia,  Wash. 


REAL  ESTATE 


;raxd  b.vrgain! 

I'or  sale — 80  acres,   9-year  vineyard, 
■ivy  bearing,  best  variety  of  grapes; 
tisoiled  land;  no  alkali  or  hardpan; 
rierty    fully    equipped,     ready  for 
ining;  located  8  miles  east  of  Fres- 
2  miles  south  of  Clovis;  half  mile 
railroad,  packing  houses  and  winery, 
appreciate  this  property  it  must  be 
un.   neal  with  owner  direct.    I.  Kin- 
l>el,  Fresno,  Cat. 


Iu.«it   Sell   at  Once — 148    acres   in  Los 
Banos   dairy   district;   only   $110  an 
ere;  40  acres  in  alfalfa,  fenced  hog- 
ght;  house,  barn;  windmill  and  tank; 
-wire   fence  around  whole  place;  all 
ay  on  ranch  goes  with  it;  other  land 
vicinily  sells  at  $200  to  $250  an  acre; 
is  is  the  best  buy  in  the  State;  owner 
irit  raise  $6,000  at  once;  balance  on 
n-C    time    at    6    per    cent.  Address 
viier,  box  24,  South  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 
Farm     List  Free — With  photos; 
arms  in  many  States;  farmers'  bar- 
ins   with   stock   and   tools  included; 
iry,  truck,  poultry,  orchard  and  grain 
ids;  deal  direct  with  owners.  Their 
l  lress  free.   National  Farm  Elxchange, 
iikland,  Cal. 

xoellcnt  Fruit  and  Truck  Garden 
Lands  In  Eau  Claire  County,  Wlscon- 

III.— Wild  lands  $15  to  $20  per  acre; 
ihards  50  years  old  in  vicinity;  tele- 
lone  and  mail  service.  Ask  tor  Fruit 
lok  No.  9.  Land  Department,  Soo  Ry., 
iuneapolis,  Minn. 


ree — "True  Blue"  1915  booklet.  Tells 
the  ■How,'  "Why"  and  "Where"  of 
erlooked  State  and  Government  land 
rgains.  Write  California  State  Land 
formation   Bureau,   Sacramento,  Cal. 


I  LenHc — 700   acres   of  farming  land 
in  Santa  Maria  valley;  terms.  Apply 
F.  J.  Etcheverry,  Ramona,  Cal. 


EAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGES 


>r  ExchanKC — Good  Income  property 
in  Santa  Clara  for  land.  Address 
vner,  714  Main  St.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


MARKET  PLACE 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


One  5-ton,  low-head  truck,  with  cover; 

truck  in  good  running  order;  top 
new;  worth  $200;  sell  $75;  bed  floored 
with  sheet  steel.  One  4-h.p.  Foos  engine 
with  or  without  2-inch  centrifugal 
pump,  foot  valve,  pipe  and  belting;  in 
good  order;  $95.  J.  S.  Boeart,  Box  577, 
R.  D.  No.  158,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  

Howell  Gasoline  Traction  Well  Driller, 

SOO-foot  capacity,  fully  equipped  and 
in  good  repair.  Address  Clarke  &  Dav- 
idson, 78  «th  St.,  Chico,  Cal. 

Second-Hand    gasoline    engines,  from 
one  h.   p.  to   fifty  h.  p.,  and  pump, 
any  sizes;   guaranteed.     W.  Adams,  P. 
O.  Box  423,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Reds — The  favorite  hare. 

Everyone  falls  in  love  with  them. 
They  are  kind  and  gentle,  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  excellent  eating.  Mrs. 
Richey's  have  won  12  ribbons  this  year. 
Have  seme  fine  young  bucks  from  my 
prize  winner.  Mrs.  C.  A.  RIchey,  R.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  .')57,  Los  .\n>teles,  Cal. 


Flemish     Giants — "The     real  giants." 

Some  extra  fine  youngsters  nearly 
ready  for  shipment;  price  reasonable. 
Correspondence  solicited.  J.  H.  Stuhbe, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

Belgian    Hares — Bred    does    or  bucks, 
$2.50   each.    D.  A.  Dlsbrow,  Box  432, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Young-  Man,  would  you  accept  and 
wear  a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip- 
on  Raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a 
day  for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps 
we  can  offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write 
at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples, 
styles  and  this  wonderful  of£er.  Ban- 
ncr   Tailoring   Co..   Dept.  !):!5.  Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 


The   Houscl   Improved   Ford   Starter — 

Simple,  absolutely  safe,  reliable,  effi- 
cient, inexpensive.  Every  Ford  owner 
needs  one.  Write  Box  193,  BufCalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  WTilte 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds — Fine  cockerels 
on  hand.  Booking  orders  now  for 
chicks  and  eggs.  J.  H.  Slubbe,  Camp- 
bell, Cal.   


Andaluslans— If    you    want    eggs  get 
Andalusian.    Eg,gs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Daniel  Calbreath,  Monmouth,  Oregon. 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Illustrated  Book  tells  of  about 
300,000  protected  position  in  U.  S. 
service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every 
year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime 
employment.  Ju.st  ask  for  booklet 
S-!)39.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Wiishingtou,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income,  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  I'rcss  Syndicate,  1095 
Lockport,  N.  Y.   


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  4.">0  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
<'iMco,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Spineless  Cactus,  !(I5  100  slabs.  Speci- 
men slab  20c,  prepaid.    295  Page  St., 
San  .lose. 


DUCKS 


Indian    Runners,    Prize    Stock — Laying 
ducks  from  $1  up;  hatching  eggs  $5 
100.     Mrs.  Nutman,  295  Page  «t.,  San 
Jo.ie. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


Farm  Lands  Wanted — I  am  desirous  of 
buying  a  good  farm  direct  from  own- 
er.  Give  details  in  first  letter.  Otfx  08, 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  HOL- 
STEIN  HERD. 
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CALIFORNIA  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
BREEDS 


The  Holstein  herd  of  the  Lelaiid 
Stanford  University  ranch  at  Vina 
has  the  distinction  of  being  not  only- 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  herds 
in  California,  but  the  oldest.  It  was 
established  by  Senator  Stanford 
more  than  20  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  ranch.  Other 
herds  in  existence  at  that  time  have 
been  dispersed  and  sold  and  other 
noted  herds  of  the  present  are  all  of 
more  recent  origin. 

Like  everything  else  Senator  Stan- 
ford bought,  the  cows  were  among 
the  best  there  was  in  quality  and 
breeding  and  while  he  lived  the  herd 
received  special  attention.  After  his 
death  it  was  kept  going  with  the  rest 
of  the  ranch,  but  no  great  efforts 
were  made  in  its  further  develop- 
ment until  about  three  years  ago, 
when  the  present  ranch  manager,  W. 
G.  Stimmel,  took  charge,  though  a 
number  of  the  finest  animals  were 
taken  to  the  State  Fair  nearly  every 
year.  To  take  charge  of  the  herd  Mr. 
Stimmel  secured  the  services  of  G. 
L.  Stearns,  who  has  done  some  fine 
work.  All  of  the  grades  in  the  her^ 
have  been  sold,  also  the  older  cows, 
and  a  bunch  of  fine  young  stock  de- 
veloped. This  herd  took  a  full  pro- 
portion of  the  Holstein  awards  at  the 
last  State  Fair,  the  far  larger  part 
of  these  going  to  young  stock,  bred 
on  the  place. 

None  of  the  development  of  t+ie 
herd  has  been  by  the  purchase  of 
females,  as  the  cows  have  nearly  all 
been  of  the  best  of  breeding.  Most 
are  of  the  Hengerveld  stock.  The 
bulls,  however,  are  very  naturally 
taken  from  as  celebrated  sires  and 
dams  as  there  are. 

There  are  four  herd  sires:  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  14th,  a  son  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs;  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Armsby,  a  son  of  Colantha  Lad;  Gen- 
esseo  Lad  and  Karel  Vale  Cornu- 
copia. The  first  named  bull  was  sec- 
ond at  the  State  Fair,  being  just  at 
the  age  when  he  seems  rougher  than 
he  will  be  when  he  fills  out  fully,  but 
he  is  a  wonderful  bull  from  a  won- 
derful sire.  The  whole  herd  num- 
bers 230,  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes.  About  100  cows  are  milking 
at  present  and  the  herd  will  be  in- 
creased until  there  are  200  milking 
cows. 

No  official  testing  has  been  done 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  strict  rec- 
ord is  kept  of  production  by  weighing 
the  milk  of  every  cow  every  milking 
and  making  the  Babcock  test  once  a 
month.  No  cow,  any  age,  is  kept 
that  cannot  make  300  pounds  and  over 
in  the  year,  ordinary  milking  season 
and  without  torcing. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
])lace  is  the  condition  of  the  young 
stock,  which  arc  brought  up  on  al- 
falfa pasture.  The  cows  are  bred  to 
calve  during  the  cooler  part  of  the 
year,  as  summer  calves  have  been 
ii.Trd  to  bring  along  properly.  The 
calves  are  fed  whole  milk  three  to 
four  months  and  are  taught  to  eat 
grain  as  soon  as  possible,  some  grain 
being  fed  in  connection  with  the 
pasture  until  about  10  months  or  a 
year. 

The  alfalfa  pasture  is  not  cut,  ex- 
cept for  the  weeds.  It  is  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  small  fields,  and  the 
young  stock  is  always  kept  with 
others  of  an  age  and  size  and  is 
moved  frenuently  from  one  field  to 
another  so  that  the  animals  eat  the 
field  down  clean  without  waste  and 
always  have  enough  good  feed  before 
them  as  well.  There  has  been  little 
tiiought  of  show  ring  stock  on  the 
place  as  breeding  and  production  has 
been  the  iriain  idea,  but  the  showing 
made  by  the  young  stock  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  results  of  good  care  and 
the  right  blood  lines. 


So  long  as  they  are  being  observed, 
some  people  don't  care  whether  they 
appear  sublime  or  ridiculous. 


(Continned  from  Page  29.) 

California,  are  making  these  great 
Holstein  cows  pay. 

In  California  a  given  number  of 
cows,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  are  mak- 
ing milk  to  supply  a  given  demand. 
The  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  these  cows  average  less  than  3,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  per  head  per 
year,  and  its  production  costs  over  3 
cents  a  quart. 

Suppose  the  farmers  of  California 
were  to  start  this  year  to  change  the 
situation  by  introducing  Holstein- 
Friesian  bulls.  In  two  years  they 
would  begin  to  milk  grades  that  would 
yield  4,000  or  5,000  pounds  eacli  year. 
In  three  or  four  years  they  could  be- 
gin to  beef  their  3,000-pound  cows.  In 
five  years  they  would  be  in  possession 
of  herds  of  6,000-pound  cows,  and 
they  would  have  to  house,  feed,  milk 
and  care  for  only  half  of  their  pres- 
ent numbers.  In  ten  years  they  would 
own  8,000-pound  to  9.000-pound  cows 
and  then  a  ten-cow  herd  would  pro- 
duce as  much  milk  as  the  producer 
now  gets  from  a  thirty-cow  herd.  This 
successful  solution  of  the  dairy  prob- 
lem is  offered  by  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  cow  to  the  farmers  of  California, 
just  as  she  has  given  it  to  the  wise 
farmers  of  Holland. 

The  dairyman  is  a  manufacturer, 
just  as  much  as  is  the  steel  rail 
maker.  Just  as  the  inanufacturer  of 
rails  plans  to  make  the  most  and  the 
best  rails  at  the  lowest  cost  by  em- 
ploying the  best  machines  and  metli- 
ods  on  the  best  material,  just  so  must 
the  manufacturer  of  milk  plans  to 
make  the  most  and  best  milk  at  the 
lowest  cost  by  employing  the  best 
machines,  which  in  his  case  are  cows, 
and  best  methods,  which  are  ways  of 
housing,  feeding,  breeding  and  hand- 
ling, on  the  best  materials,  which  are 
foods  given  in  balanced  rations. 


EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

It  is  stated  that  an  association 
started  by  Farm  Advisor  Long  of 
Johnson  county,  Missouri,  for  mar- 
keting eggs  by  parcel  post  is  making 
a  notable  success.  The  eggs  are 
packed  in  parcel  post  containers  hold- 
ing not  less  than  six  dozen  eggs  and 
are  guaranteed  by  the  farm  bureau  on 
pledges  by  the  members  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

All  cartons  are  marked,  and  con- 
sumers are-requested  to  return  all  bad 
eggs  to  the  bureau  and  receive  a  re- 
fund of  any  expense  they  may  have 
incurred  for  them.  Names  of  mer- 
chants handling  these  eggs  are  adver- 
tised two  or  three  times  a  week  and 
the  price  given. 

An  arrangement  has  been  effected 
whereby  merchants  who  can  not  fill 
orders  will  communicate  with  the 
nearest  merchant.  One  consuitier  has 
arranged  for  6,000  dozen  per  week. 
He  will  receive  all  the  eggs  not  taken 
up  by  the  parcel  post  shipment  and 
pay  a  margin  of  about  4  cents  a 
dozen.  The  producers  are  being  or- 
ganized into  circles  so  that  the  eggs 
can  be  delivered  to  the  grocerymen 
daily. 


KEEPING  STOCKINGS  TO- 
GETHER. 

A  pair  of  stockings  or  socks  always 
part  company  in  the  washtub.  One 
way  in  which  a  pair  of  either  can  be 
kept  together  is  with  the  aid  of  an  or- 
dinary dress  snap.  Sew  the  ball  of  the 
snap  on  the  outside  of  the  top  of  one 
stocking  and  the  socket  on  the  other. 
When  the  stockings  are  put  in  the 
wash  snap  the  pair  together  and  there 
will  be  much  time  saved  in  sorting 
when  they  return  from  the  laundry. — 
MRS.  PIT.  HAWKINS,  Newcastle, 
California. 


To  keep  scum  from  rising  in  put- 
ting down  pickles  in  brine  or  beets 
in  vinegar,  always  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  horseradish;  it  will  also  keep 
them  tart.— MRS.  A.  SCHUENF- 
MANN,  Peanut,  Cal. 
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Scraggles,"  the  Outcast 

 By  Bertha  A.  Kleinnan  


If  you  have  never  seen  an  Indian 
pony — a  poor,  little,  dwarfed,  starved, 
gaunt-flanked  creature  with  great 
sad  eyes  looking  out  from  his  shaggy 
hair — there  is  no  use  saying  much 
about  Scraggles.  He  was  the  home- 
liest, loneliest,  hungriest  little  pony 
that  the  Bull  Durham  Stables  ever 
turned  out.  Those  stables  had  housed 
everything  from  a  Jack  McGinn,  with 
his  world-famed  record,  down  to  the 
awfulest  scapegoats  that  only  the 
Indians  would  bu3'.  But  not  even  an 
Indian  would  buy  or  barter  for  Scrag- 
gles. 

Old  Pima  Buck,  who  vended  ripe 
tomatoes  at  Christmas  time,  making 
dailj-  trips  from  his  well-kept  truck 
gardens  on  the  bottom-land,  had  dealt 
in  more  ponies  than  enough.  He 
usually  bought  the  wobbly  kind  that 
laid  down  in  the  harness  after  a  few 
trips  over  the  mesa.  Then  followed 
the  barbecue  and  the  horse-steaks 
eaten  before  the  wigwams. 

But  Pima  Buck  looked  with  disgust 
upon  Scraggles. 

"Good  picking,"  they  urged  at  the 
.  stables  where  they  liked  to  joke  with 
Pima  Buck.  But  the  old  man  shook 
his  long  hair  and  showed  his  white 
teeth. 

"Give  the  good  feast  to  the  crows." 

So  Scraggles  was  turned  out. 

Poor  runted  beast,  orphaned  in  his 
babyhood,  stunted  by  early  weaning, 
hacked  and  nagged  and  wire-scarred, 
brought  to  shambles  and  rickets  and 
hob-knees  long  before  his  time— truly 
he  had  earned  the  freedom  of  the 
desert,  and  thither  he  went,  making 
slow  stages  out  beyond  the  canals.  No 
one  followed  him,  no  one  waylaid  him. 
Even  the  dogs  left  him  alone,  and 
the  great  expanse  of  desert  with  its 
carpet  of  golden  poppies  and  the  ten- 
der green  filigree  springing  up  after 
the  spring  rains,  gathered  him  in  and 
mothered  him. 

To  the  great  half-way  well  which 
had  been  bored  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  earth,  great  bands  of  horses  came 
every  night  to  lave  their  faces  in  the 
flowing  tanks.  Half-wild  stallions 
with  their  herd  of  prancing  mares  had 
often  been  decoyed  there,  safely  into 
the  canvas  corrals,  and  there  made 
captive.  But  no  one  troubled  to  rope 
Scraggles.  He  came  and  went,  free 
as  the  cottontails  that  scurried  from 
his  path. 

It  was  Yasika  (Little  Flower)  who 
found  him,  pausing  in  her  merry  chase 
after  the  road-runner.  She  was  far 
from  home  but  the  trackless  desert 
had  no  terror  for  her.  It  was  her 
playground,  where  she  danced  and 
sang  with  the  wild  abandon  of  her 
race.  It  was  here  she  came  to  gather 
the  mesquite  beans  and  the  crimson 
apples  of  the  saguaro  and  the  fat  cat- 
kins which  she  stripped  and  shredded 
with  her  strong  white  teeth.  She 
knew  the  home  of  the  woodchuck 
where  he  slept  with  his  clumsy  body 
curled  up  like  a  muflf.  She  had  fol- 
lowed the  bird-like  trail  of  the  deer- 
mice  and  peeped  into  the  feathery 
nests  where  babies  tiny  as  thumbs 
peeped  back  with  their  beady  eyes. 
Here  she  challenged  the  saucy  chip- 
munk, imitating  his  gossipy  chatter 
and  invading  the  chaparral  where  he 
sets  up  his  breastworks  and  lives  the 
life  of  a  trained  sentry.  She  knew  the 
covert  of  the  cottontail,  where  she 
hovers  her  nervous  brood  in  a  cozy 
nest  all  fur-lined  from  her  own  breast. 
She  had  felled  the  cactus  shaft  of  the 
Elsahnaro  to  explore  its  topmost 
chinks,  where  the  koko-owl  hides  her 
nest  far  up  the  thorny  sides  where  no 
snake  can  climb.  She  had  plucked  the 
fruit  from  the  prickly  cups  and  quaffed 
the  waterish  sap  that  has  saved  many 
a  life  stranded  on  the  desert.  The 
woodsy  flash  of  the  road-runner,  the 
scarlet  plumes  of  the  okatilla,  the  yap- 
ping of  the  prairie-dogs — these  were 
part  of  Yasika's  playground  and  no 
one  molested  her. 

Scraggles  had  wandered  into  her  do- 


main, but  Scraggles'  tossing  mane  was 
a  flag  of  truce.  He  invited  no  chase. 
He  was  contented  in  his  new-found 
world  of  freedom  and  plenty.  Yasika 
stole  up  ever  so  cautiously  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  him.  Scraggles  had 
never  felt  the  kindness  of  a  child's 
hand.  Pats  and  caresses  had  never 
been  his  portion,  and  with  wide,  meek 
eyes  he  stood  still,  sniffing  slightly 
but  otherwise  showing  no  fear.  Em- 
boldened by  his  quiet,  Yasika  flung 
herself  at  a  bound  to  his  back  and, 
digging  her  bare  feet  into  his  flanks 
spurred  him  into  a  gallop.  O  the  glee 
of  it!  Scraggles  had  never  heard  such 
laughter,  such  clapping  of  hands,  such 
gurgles  of  delight.  It  was  as  if  the 
desert  shouted  and  laughed  about  his 
ears  and  the  spirit  of  it  stirred  his 
blood  like  wine.  Youth  came  back 
to  his  shambled  limbs  and  joy  to  his 
lonely  heart.  The  scent  of  a  thousand 
things  lured  him  on  and  he  sprinted 
away  through  the  tawny  grass  with 
the  light  burden  clinging  to  him. 

She  urged  him  river-ward,  away 
from  the  prickly  growths  into  the 
cooler  thickets,  and  suddenly  the  river 
was  upon  them.  She  let  him  drink 
long  and  eagerly,  the  while  patting 
and  smoothing  his  shaggy  mane 
where  the  thorns  and  cockle-burrs  had 
made  a  sorry  snarl.  Then  coaxing  and 
cooing  she  spurred  him  gently.into  the 
full  current  of  the  stream.  It  was 
deep  and  wide  and  cold,  but  if  Scrag- 
gles demurred  ;t  was  only  with  a  toss 
of  his  head  and  up  he  came  bravely 
on  the  farther  bank,  shaking  the  foam 
and  crystals  from  his  coat.  Yasika 
screamed  with  delight  and  again  they 
were  off,  trampling  the  fringy  arrow 
bushes  and  emerging  noisily  into  the 
willow  wattling  that  confined  the 
reservation. 

Proudlj-  she  dismounted  at  her 
father's  wigwam,  unprepared  for  the 
jeers  and  shouts  of  laughter  that 
greeted  her  on  every  side. 

"He  is  mine.  I  have  found  him.  He 
has  taken  the  river.  O,  the  pet  kaviyo! 
(horse)" 

Kamatuk  came  out  of  the  cache  tent 
and  scowled  at  his  little  daughter. 

"Turn  him  awaj-,"  he  said  harshly. 
"The  scant  food  is  for  the  field 
horses." 

But  Yasika  raised  to  him  the  great 
windows  of  her  eyes,  begging  and 
clasping  her  nut-brown  hands  to- 
gether. 

"I  will  feed  him  out  beyond  our  own 
lands.  Yea,  even  to  the  desert  will  I 
take  him — only  let  him  be  mine." 

Kamatuk  scowled  but  he  did  not  re- 
fuse. He  strode  away,  for  he  liked 
not  the  jeers  of  the  many  idlers  who 
had  gathered  about  to  survey  the  new 
comer. 

Yasika  led  her  pet  away  to  graze 
upon  the  river  bank.  Every  day  she 
hastened  there,  teachig  him  to  take 
the  current  without  flinching  and  find- 
ing always  newer  and  deeper  sound- 
ings. 

With  the  sultry  July  days  came  the 
rains — the  glorious  summer  rains  of 
the  Arida  Zona  that  are  the  salvation 
of  the  great  desert,  bringing  up  the 
six  weeks'  grass  for  thousands  of  fam- 
ished cattle.  To  the  eastward  the 
clouds  hung  black  and  dense  and  the 


Great  Salt  Valley  was  glad,  for  the 
dam  was  filling  up  there  in  the  moun- 
tain box  and  the  winter's  irrigation 
was  assured. 

When  the  sun  came  out  a  dozen  lit- 
tle Papago  children  trooped  over  the 
bottom-lands  to  pile  up  driftwood  on 
the  banks.  Yasika  was  there,  bigger 
and  braver  than  the  rest,  and  swiftly 
she  swam  to  the  opposite  bank  to 
gather  her  bigger  portion.  But  the 
call  of  the  damp  flats,  the  bruised 
sweet  scent  of  a  world  of  living  things, 
lured  her  away  from  her  tasks  and 
she  danced  off  through  the  tangle- 
wood. 

That  day  the  rain  came  with  re- 
newed fury,  wiping  out  the  brief  sun- 
shine and  whipping  the  purling  of  the 
river  into  a  sullen  murmur.  The  chil- 
dren sought  the  shelter  of  hut  and 
wigwam.  The  older  Papagos  snored 
by  tlie  fires.  One  only  was  missing 
and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
thev  remembered  her. 

The  rain  soaked  his  coarse  strands 
of  hair  and  sputtered  down  upon  his 
feet  as  Kamatuk  made  his  way  from 
hut  to  hut,  calling  and  scolding.  They 
had  last  seen  her  on  the  far  bank, 
waving  her  hands  to  the  little  folks 
who  were  afraid  to  follow. 

Kamatuk  went  stolidly  home,  but 


the  warmth  of  the  fire  drove  him  out 
again  and  he  made  for  the  boggy  flats, 
calling  and  calling  again.  Once  he 
fancied  he  heard  an  answer,  but  it  wa 
only  Scraggles  out  there  in  the  rain 
shivering  and  lonely  and  lashing  his 
gaunt  flanks  with  his  tail.  Kamatuk 
went  to  him.  It  seemed  little  Yasika 
must  be  near.  What  friends  they  were 
—the  wretched  pony  and  the  gladsome 
little  maid.  .Again  he  called  her  name 
and  again  the  pony  answered  with  a 
plaintive  whinny. 

"You  love  her,  kaviyo — find  her!" 
cried  the  Indian,  and  with  a  sharp 
blow  he  drove  the  dumb  creature  from 
him. 

Men  and  women  and  frightened  chil- 
dren gathered  about  Kamatuk's  tent 
and  rnurmured  their  fears,  but  Kama- 
tuk dismissed  them  and  went  in  alone. 
Long  after,  a  familiar  sound  smote  his 
ears  and  rising  hurriedly  he  parted  the 
tent  curtains. 

"Again!    Let  me  hear  again." 

It  was  distant  whinny  and  he  fol- 
lowed it,  down  through  the  drowning 
bottoms  and  into  the  willows,  defying 
the  angry  snarl  of  the  river  as  it 
lapped  his  very  feet.  He  strained  his 
eyes,  for  the  dusk  was  settling,  but 
surely  it  was  he — the  draggled  pony 
pawing  and  plunging  on  the  far  bank 


BULLS!     BULLS!  BULLS! 

I  Can  place  in  California 

100  Registered  Shorthorns  and  100  Registered  Hereford  Bulls 

All  of  serviceable  age  for  the  coniing  year's  use.  Miller  &  Lux,  Mayo  Newhall  and  Vanderlynn  Stow 
have  had  three  cars  of  these  bulls  shipped  to  them  to  be  used  next  spring.  Any  one  in  the  market 
can  inquire  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  regarding  their  quality  and  individuality.  They 
are  well  bred,  carr}'  a  great  amount  of  natural  flesh  and  are  large  for  their  age.  These  bulls  can  be  kept 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  East,  as  corn  is  now  selling  7.5  cents  per  bushel  in  Iowa.  Buy  now  and  save 
a  large  corn  bill.  Address 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  721  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 


of  all  that  spray  and  foam.  Yes,  and 
clinging  to  his  mane  was  the  terrified 
girl,  her  long  hair  mingling  coarse  and 
black  with  his. 

Kamatuk  saw  the  sudden  plunge  and 
his  heart  sickened  witliin  him.  He 
clamped  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  To 
have  hastened  out  for  this!  His  little 
flower  maid  with  lips  like  the  crushed 
berries!  The  mad  current  must  bear 
her  away  and  life  go  on  for  him  in  the 
hush  of  the  wigwam.  He  flung  up  his 
arms  with  a  hoarse  cry  and  again  the 
familiar  whinny  answered  him.  Yes, 
Scraggles  was  braving  the  river.  Inch 
by  inch  he  was  mastering  it.  With 
nostrils  dilated  and  the  scrawny  neck 
swollen  into  whipcords  he  was  battling 
for  his  life  and  Yasika's.  And  Kama- 
tuk, too.  was  battling.  With  the  water 
swirling  to  his  armpits  he  was  making 
out  to  them,  calling  and  cheering. 

"Courage,  Yaliva  (child).  On,  on 
kaviyo!"  and  Scraggles  came  on. 

A  dozen  hands  were  there  to  drag 
the  half  drowned  pony  from  the  river 
and  pat  him  and  stroke  him  and  whis- 
per strange  endearments  in  his  ears. 

Kamatuk  bore  the  wet  girl  home- 
ward and  dried  her  in  warm  blankets 
and  fed  her  pinole  (gruel)  from  the 
steaming  olla  (earthen  vessel).  Then 
together  thev  went  out. 

That  night  Scraggles  slept  m  shel- 
tered shed  and  fed  upon  tender  food. 
He  will  always  be  a  runt  and  a  sham- 
ble. But  money  could  not  buy 
Scraggles — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


COST  OF  MEDICAL  MILK. 

Very  early  in  the  morning, 

Hiram  sou:j;ht  the  spotted  cow,  _ 

And  with  gloves  his  hands  adornmg, 
Took  the  nightcap  from  her  brow. 

Roused  her  from  ,her  well-bred  slum- 
ber. 

Bathed  her  features  with  a  sponge, 
To  the  bathtub  made  her  lumber 
For  her  early  morning  plunge. 

Manicured  each  horn  and  hoo£let 
Spraved  her  o'er  with  listerine; 
Scrubbed  her  stall  from  floor  to  roof- 
let, 

'Till  each  inch  of  it  was  clean. 

Then  while  her  attention  centered, 

On  her  predigested  bran. 
Reverently  Hiram  entered, 

With  a  silver  plated  can. 

Into  which,  by  gauze  protected, 
From  bacilli  and  their  ilk, 

Hiram  skillfully  projected 

Little  streams  of  purest  milk. 

With  a  microscope  he  viewed  it; 

Slew  a  microb  here  and  there. 
Strained  it,  weighed  it,  cooled  it,  stew- 
ed it; 

Pasteurized  it,  too,  with  care. 

Then  in  bottles  small  he  hauled  it 
To  the  city,  and  in  short — 

Everywhere  that  Hiram  called,  it 
Cost  them  forty  cents  a  quart. 

BUR  CLOVER  COVER  CROPS. 

In  northern  California  _  bur  clover 
is  probably  the  most  desirable  natu- 
ral winter  growth  that  there  is  to 
plow  under  in  the  spring  for  a  cover 
crop  to  supply  humus.  It  makes  a 
heavy  growth  and  gathers  large 
-amounts  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  to 
enrich  the  soil,  as  do  vetch,  peas  and 
related  plants. 

Often  bur  clover  can  be  obtained 
in  the  burs  at  slight  expense  from 
the  cleaning  of  barley  and  other 
grains.  One  farmer  in  Acampo,  San 
Joaquin  county,  recently  bought  a 
number  of  sacks  of  bur  clover  in 
the  bur  at  12!  2  cents  a  sack.  This 
was  the  refuse  from  barley  cleaning 
and  excellent  for  seeding  an  orchard. 
The  sacks  could  be  resold  at  .'>  cents 
each,  making  the  net  cost  of  the 
seed  only  71/2  cents,-  and  it  probably 
contained  more  than  that  value  in 
plant  food,  aside  from  its  value  as 
seed. 

It  is  usually  unnecessary  to  seed 
land  to  bur  clover  more  than  once 
if  plowing  is  done  late  enough  in  the 
spring,   as    enough    seed    will  have 


formed  then  to  start  numerous  new 
plants  in  the  fall.  Too  early  plow- 
ing will  kill  both  seed  and  plants, 
and  the  partly  matured  plants  will 
also  not  supply  as  much  humus  and 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  as  will  mature 
plants. 

As  a  rule  bur  clover  seems  to  like 
heavy  soil.  Where  land  is  streaked 
one  will  often  find  bur  clover  grow- 
ing well  on  the  heavier  soil  and 
hardly  at  all  on  the  sandy  places. 
Vetch,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
like  light  soil  best,  a  point  which 
should  guide  a  person  in  the  sowing 
of  a  cover  crop.  Both  require  a  suf- 
ficiency of  lime,  which  is  true  of 
all  legumes. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  TO-DAY. 

To  Orchard  and  Farm:  The  work- 
ing class  of  people  of  the  United 
States  are  in  one  of  the  greatest 
trances  ever  known;  they  will  work 
and  slave  for  a  mere  sum  just  in  or- 
der to  keep  themselves  from  starva- 
tion. 

The  poor  people  will  keep  staying 
with  a  so-called  organization  in  order 
to  get  better  wages,  and  many  times 
will  strike  and  kill  many  innocent 
people. 

Now,  if  the  working  class  could 
only  see  a  few  miles  ahead  of  this 
terrible  strife  in  the  cities,  they  could 
probably  make  good  in  one  of  these 
strikes  I  am  about  to  tell  about. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  living  on  a  farm,  and  you  do 
not  know  where  you  are  going  to 
have  a  good  living  in  the  city. 

Now,  why  don't  all  you  people  get 
together  and  get  out  of  the  gutter 
and  go  to  the  country,  where  you  can 
be  free  and  independent. 

In  the  city  you  have  to  live  out  of 
a  paper  sack,  and  on  the  farm  it  is 
some  different;  you  can  raise  most 
everything  you  want  to  consume  any- 
way. 

Now  if  you  want  to  bust  up  the 
trusts,  try  one  of  these  great  unions 
and  I  am  very  sure  this  is  the  only 
way  to  bust  up  the  trusts. 

And  still  another  thing — when  you 
ask  your  employer  for  a  day's  rec- 
reation, what  does  he  tell  you?  He 
will  say:  "Yes,  but  I  will  have  another 
man  here  in  your  place  tomorrow." 

You  are  wholly  dependent  on  your 
employer  and  on  the  farm  you  are 
dependent  on  Nature,  and  independ- 
ent of  the  cursed  wheels  of  the  sys- 
tem.—P.  A.  STELLMACHER,  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon. 

MILK  PAN  RACK. 

It  is  often  inconvenient  to  find  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  air  and  sun 
milkpans,  strainers  and  buckets.  We 
have  a  rack  made  of  a  few  pieces  of 
thin  boards.  A  frame  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  extends  along  the 
sides.  Thin  boards  are  nailed  to  the 
under  side  of  these  pieces  and  to  the 
top  of  a  similar  piece,  which  forms 
the  middle  of  the  rack.  This  makes 
two  sloping  sides  on  which  to  place 
the  pans,  held  in  position  by  a  brace 
across  each  end.  Fasten  a  wire  at  each 
corner,  bringing  them  toprtber  above. 
This  rack  can  be  hung  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  as  ours  is.  or  on  a  bracket 
nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  kitchen 
wall.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  handy 
and  is  never  in  the  way.  The  milking 
utensils  are  alwavs  sweet. — MISS 
KARIN  HAWKINS,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


RENOVATING  FURNITURE 

I  would  like  Inforinntlon  liy  Monie  one 
yvho  hnM  had  oxperient'e  In  rricard  to 
renovntlni;  fiirnltur<v.  I  have  had  Mome 
Htorrd  and  It  Im  covorod  with  fly  H|itM-kN 
and  duHt.  I'loase  tril  me  how  to  elenn 
It  (I  mean  the  wood  part),  and  Rreatly 
oblige  a  DubHeriher,  MotleMto. 

We  telephoned  M.  hVicdman  &  Co., 
one  of  the  large  furniture  dealers  of 
San  Francisco,  asking  what  should  be 
done  and  were  informed  that  the 
wood  could  be  put  in  good  condition 
simply  by  the  use  of  some  good  fur- 
niture polish.  Put  on  a  very  thin 
coating  and  rub  vigorously  until  the 
surface  is  brought  into  as  good  con- 
dition as  you  desire.  Repeat  as  often 
as  is  necessary. 


International  Harvester  Engines 
Give  You  Cheapest  Power 


WISE  farmers  buy  International 
Harvester  engines — Mogul  or 
Titan — engines  of  standard  construction 
with  such  featiu:es  as  accurately  fitted  piston 
and  rings,  extra  large  valves,  prompt  repair 
service,  use  of  cheapest  local  fuel — features 
that  make  them  last  by  far  the  longest  and 
save  the  most  money  in  the  end. 

Be  sure  when  you  buy  your  engine  that  it 
is  an  I  H  C  engine,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
best  material  and  best  construction.  They 
are  made  portable,  stationary,  or  skidded; 
vertical  or  horizontal;  air  or  water-cooled.  Sizes 
range  from  1  to  SO-H.  P.  They  operate  on  both 
low  and  high  grade  fuels. 

Not  every  local  dealer  can  show  you  International 
Harvester  engines.  Write  us  for  interesting  cata- 
logues and  full  information,  and  we  will  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  local  dealer  who  handles  our  engines. 


TbelHCLine 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Bioderi.  Reapers 
Headeri,  Mowers 
Rakes.  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presiea 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planter!,  Pickers 
Binders,  Caltivators 
Eoiilage  Cotters 
Sbellers,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
P<ff(  Sprint -Tootb, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cnltivatort 

GENERAL  LINB 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractori 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Waf  ons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twino 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iNOOnPOft/ITED) 
Crawford,  Neb.     Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Frar.k:iico,  Cal.         Spokane.  Wash.         Sali  Lake  City,  Utah 


California 

AND  PACIFIC  COAST 

Nature's 
Exposition 

AND  ALL-THE-YEAR  VACATION  GROUND 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 
Shasta  Resorts 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay  Points 

Paso  Robles,  Santa  Barbara  and  Coast  Country 

Los  Angeles  and  Its  Beaches 

Pasadena,  Riverside,  Redlands  and  San  Bernardino 

Byron,  Paraiso  and  Gilroy  Hot  Springs 

Santa  Clara,  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys 

Lake  County  Resorts  and  Springs 

Lake  Tahoe  Region 

Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 

Kings  and  Kern  River  Canyons 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  Big  Trees 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Bay  Region 

Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

For  Fares,  Train  Service  and  Descriptive  Bool(leis  Ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915— FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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^VODEL  SO 

/.  0.  A.  Toledo,  Ohio 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  latest  Overland  has  a  much 
more  expensive,  and  entirely  new  and  much  larger  full 
stream-line  body,  the  finest  electrical  equipment,  left- 
hand  drive,  demountable  rims,  and  larger  tires;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  made  throughout  of  all  first  grade  ma- 
terials and  first  grade  workmanship;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
rides — due  to  its  longer,  improved  and  underslung  rear  springs 
— with  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  the  highest  priced  cars — 
the  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

Such  is  the  perfectly  natural  and  economical  result  of 
manufacturing  the  greater  volume  of  automobiles. 

Our  greatly  increased  1915  production  has  permitted  us 
to  again  add  materially  to  the  size,  comfort,  value,  merit,  quality 
and  completeness  of  the  Overland  without  adding  one  dollar 
to  the  price. 

This  is  an  achievement  which  no  other  automobile  manu- 
facturer is  in  a  position  to  accomplish. 

The  newest  Overland  is,  without  question  or  doubt,  the 
world's  most  extraordinary  motor  car  value. 

Bu^  an  Overland  and  save  money. 

Dealers  are  now  taking  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 


Handsome  1915  catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  180. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Model  81  Prices:  Two  Passenger  Roadster— $1050  Model  81  P'-!ces: 

5  Passenger  Tourinri  Car    -    -    S850  Fonr  Passenger  Coupe— $1000  Delivery  Wagon  xclth      .rdtodi/  -  $S95 

2  Passenger  Roadster     -     -    ■     $795  AU  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio  Delivery  Wagon  icith  open  body   -  $850 


Here  are  listed  a  few  of  the 
many  additions,  enlargements 
and  new   1915  features 

Motor:    35-h.  p. 

More  economical 

New  full  stream-line  body 

Tonneau;  longer  and  wider 

Greater  comfort 

Instrument  board  in  cowl  dash 

Individual  front  seats,  high  backs 

Upholstery;  deeper  and  softer 

Windshield ;  raih-vision 

ventilating  type,  built-in 

Crowned  fenders 

Electric  starter — electric  lights 

Electric  horn 

All  electric  switches  on  steering  column 

High-tension  magneto — no  dry  cells  necessary 

Thermo-syphon  cooling — no  pump  needed 

Five-bearing  crankshaft 

Rear-axle ;  floating  type 

Rear  springs;  extra  long,  and 

underslung,  ^  elliptic 

Easier  riding 

Wheel  base;  114  inches 

Larger  tires ;  34  inch  x  4  inch 

Demountable  rims — one  extra 

Left-hand  drive — center  control 

Body: — beautiful  new  Brewster  green  finish 

Mohair  top  and  boot 

High-grade  magnetic  speedometer 

Robe  rail,  foot  rest  and  curtain  box 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


npHE  object  of  every  business 

is  to  make  money.  If  fruit  growing  is  your 
business,  you   can   only  increase  your  profits  by  pro- 

which   means  planting 


ducing  more  and  better 
More  and  Better  Trees, 


Fruit, 


Buying  Cheap  Trees  is  False  Economy 

When  planting  trees,  know  they  are  profit-makers.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  just  trees,  or  even  good  trees — plant  our 
prize  winners.  They  cost  no  more  and  must  be  better,  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  won  first  prize  in  competition 
with  California's  best  stock. 

Gold  Medal  trees  mean  Gold  Dollar  profits  for  you — 
plant  them  this  year  and  take  the  first  step  toward  in- 
creasing your  orchard  profits. 


The  First  Prize  and  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  our  Fruit,  Nut  and 
Olive  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 
at  the  1914  State  Exposition. 


A  catalog  of  the  best  vsurieties 
of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  and  val- 
uable Horticulture  Data  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


Write  Us  First 


THE  SILVIA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  SpeciaUsts" 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


Would  $25  a  Week  Interest  You? 

Would  you  like  to  be  free  to  do  your  own  bidding,  and  earning  $25.00  a 
week  or  more,  as  you  choose?    Your  own  boss? 

We  seek  a  representative  for  Orchard  and  Farm  in  your  locality.  We 
do  not  wish  a  canvasser.  We  seek  the  clear-eyed,  energetic  type  of  man 
or  woman,  the  aggressive  person,  who  will  represent  our  publications  with 
credit  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  us.  Acting  as  the  representative  of  this 
Company  you  are  assured  a  business  training  that  will  broaden  and  develop 
you,  besides  paying  you  handsomely.  We  allow  a  stated  commission  on 
every  subscription,  whether  new  or  a  renewal. 

You  can  find  no  work  that  is  more  remunerative  than  acting  as  our 
representative  all  or  part  of  your  time.  You  will  agree  with  us  after  you 
have  learned  of  our  plan.  We  will  explain  this  when  you  assure  us  of  your 
interest.     It  will  not  obligate  you  In  any  way. 

Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  HEARST  BLDG.,  SAIV  FRANCISCO. 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


WALNUTS,  C.\CriiS,  OLIVBS — In 
Netting  out  a  walnut  orchard,  would 
it  be  lirxt  to  plant  black  walnut  trees 
and  then  graft  or  bud  thejn  over  to 
commercial  varletieH,  or  plant  the 
varieties  from  nurseries  ready  budded f 
Also  Klve  best  varieties.  Will  spine- 
less cactus  do  well  on  hilly  land,  or 
must  It  be  planted  on  the  level  f  Can 
olives  be  grown  on  rolling  land  with- 
out Irrigation;  The  district  I  have  In 
mind  is  the  foothills  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. — C.  V.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

By  all  means  plant  the  budded 
varieties  on  black  walnut  root,  rather 
than  the  black  walnut  itself,  intend- 
ing to  work  same  over  to  commercial 
varieties.  The  delay,  the  irregular 
growth  of  the  black  walnut  trees,  the 
expense  of  working  over,  the  misses, 
make  planting  in  place  more  expen- 
sive, troublesome  and  unsatisfactory 
than  buying  grafted  frees.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  persons  in  cer- 
tain places  where  walnuts  are  grown 
without  irrigation  who  believe  in 
planting  the  black  walnut  and  graft- 
ing it  over,  but  we  believe  they  are 
wrong  and  would  by  all  means  advice 
budded  nuts.  In  the  north  the  stand- 
ard varieties  are  Franquette,  Mayette 
and  Eureka.  The  latter  is  particularly 
promising.  There  arc  also  several 
other  fairly  satisfactory  standard  va- 
rieties for  your  location.  There  are 
also  some  large,  fancy  nuts,  like  Will- 
son's  Wonder,  already  grown  in  your 
locality. 

If  spineless  cactus  has  fairly  deep 
soil,  plenty  moisture  and  good  culti- 
vation, it  should  do  well  on  hilly  land. 
You  could  call  on  G.  D.  Cummings  of 
Los  Altos,  near  you,  to  see  for  your- 
self what  the  cactus  will  do.  We  have 
not  seen  his  place  and  cannot  say. 
You  will  see  what  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  different  part  of  this  paper. 
We  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  pros- 
pects for  the  cactus,  but  have  seen  it 
growing  well  with  cultivation  on  the 
hills  behind  Livermore.  You  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  cactus 
will  not  grow  without  moisture,  that 
rain  in  California  falls  only  in  winter, 
when  the  cactus  is  mostly  dormant, 
and  that  just  as  is  the  case  with  trees, 
you  have  to  have;     First,  sufficient 


A  Telephone  Pays — Every  Hour 

It  pays  in  MONEY.  It  pays  in  PLEASURE.  It  pays  in  TIME  SAVED.  Put  in  a  telephone, 
and  you  can  talk  to  your  friends'  homes  in  the  evening  for  a  social  chat,  or  get  the  doctor  quick, 
or  call  for  help.  You  will  never  feel  lonely  or  "away  off"  if  you  have  a  telephone.  In  the  daytime 
you  can  call  up  the  town  and  find  out  latest  prices  for  crops,  order  supplies,  ask  the  railroad  about 
shipments,  or  talk  over  matters  with  neighbors.  Why  be  isolated,  cut  off  from  every  body,  when  a 

Western  Electrk 

Rural  Telephone 

will  put  you  "next  door"  to  everybody,  and  save  long  drives  through  cold  and  wet.  A  FEW  DOLLARS  buys  all 
this  convenience.  A  FEW  MINUTES'  TIME  taken  to  write  us  on  how  to  secure  good  telephone  service  will 
put  you  in  possession  of  hill  information.    Write  nearest  house  below  and  mention  this  paper. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturert  of  the  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephone* 

PACIFIC  HOUSES: 
San  Francisco  Oakland  Lot  Angeles  Seattle  Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Salt  Lake  City 


soil  to  hold  the  moisture;  then  cultiva- 
tion to  retain  that  moisture  for  the 
plants.  What  you  can  expect  then  \vc 
cannot  say  and  do  not  know. 

Our  advice  regarding  olives  would  be 
somewhat  similar.  The  cactus  is  not 
a  fool  plant  that  will  grow  with  little 
soil  moislure,  or  cultivation,  neither  is 
the  olive,  and  results  in  the  right  lo- 
cation will  be  proportionate  to  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  soil,  abundance  of 
moisture  (within  reason)  and  good 
care.  It  is  true  that  the  olive  can 
live  for  years  under  very  unpromising 
conditions,  but  it  will  not  be  profitable 
in  such  conditions.  If  you  have  a 
deep,  rich  hillside  soil  under  similar 
conditions  to  those  under  which  de- 
ciduous fruits  thrive,  you  very  possi- 
bly might  make  a  success  with  olives, 
but  our  opinion  is  that  the  berries,  or 
fruits,  would  be  small  in  coast  coun- 
ties in  comparison  with  what  they  are 
in  the  interior  and  could  hardly  ad- 
vise olive  planting  in  your  situation. 
The  m.ost  promising  oltve  district  now 
appears  to  he  in  irrigated  lands  in 
rather  frost-free  locations  in  the  cen- 
tral California  valley. 

PRUXES  FROM  PK.\CHE.S — I  am 
contemplatinB  Kraftinic  a  ten  aere 
Muir  peach  orchard  which  li«  two  yearM 
old,  t4»  French  pnincN.  I'leaae  advlNe 
whether  «>r  nut  thiM  Ih  ndviMable  an4l 
what  danger.  If  any,  I  may  expect  from 
the  attempt.  Any  further  MUKKeiitionM 
will  he  thankfully  received.— -J.  H.  C. 
i^OM  ^iullnoM,  California. 

Answer  by  John  Vallance,  Vallance 
Nursery,  Oakland. 

We  would  advise  your  inquirer  to 
use  the  cleft  graft.  French  prunes 
take  kindly  to  all  methods  of  graft- 
ing and  unite  with  the  stock  very 
nicely.  Cleft  grafting  is  done  as  fol- 
lows; Cut  off  the  top  smoothly,  then 
split  from  the  top  and  insert  your 
graft,  which  is  cut  wedge  shaped.  See 
that  the  barks  of  tree  and  graft  touch 
on  one  side.  Cover  with  grafting 
wax.  Two  grafts  should  be  inserted 
in  each  top,  and  if  too  many,  they 
can  later  be  removed.  The  time  for 
graJting  is  during  AUirch,  but  the 
cions  must  be  cut  in  January  and 
heeled  in  sand  till  readv  to  graft,  as 
the  wood  must  be  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition when  grafting. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BUG. 

Ten  million  Russian  soldiers  knelt 
unseen 

Behind  their  whiskers,  like  a  bushy 

screen — 
.A.  stratagem  of  General  Slvkihig 
To  trap  the  Austrians  on  the  River 

Bug. 
Ca>  .    *  ' 

Ten  million  Austrian  soldiers  march- 
ing there 

Were  amazed  to  find  the  River  Bug 
grew  hair. 

"My  weary  soldiers,  rest,"  the  gen- 
eral said, 

"And  each  man  take  enough  to  make 
a  bed." 

"How  prodigal,"  he  thought,  "is  na- 
ture— still 

Outdoing  man  in  everything,  save  ill! 

I  will  return  in  peace  when  wsr  is 
o'er 

And  build  a  mattress  factory  on  this 
shore." 

They  stacked  their  arms  and  unsus- 
pecting went. 

Each  man  to  get  an  armful  for  his 
tent. 

You    know    the    rest — those  vocal 

whiskers  woke — 
A  blazing  furnace — shrapnel  shell  and 

smoke. 

Confused,  the  .\ustrians  fled  to  Slav 
and  Liz, 

Kx\<\  some  good  runners  hurdled  into 
Biz. 

Thus,  by  the  strategy  of  SK'skilug, 
Was  won  the  famous  battle  of  th 

Bug. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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Transforming  the  San  Joaquin  by  Irrigation 


The  agricultural  history  of  Califor- 
nia, particularly  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  may  be  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods: the  pasture  age,  the  grain-ranch 
age  and  the  small  farm  or  irrigation 
age. 

Of  these  three  eras  the  second,  or 
grain-ranch  age,  is  doubtless  the  best 
known,  co-cxistent  and  inseparably 
identified  as  it  has  been  with  the  life 
and  development  of  the  country  for 
the  past  half  century.  It  has  been  the 
age  of  few  land-owners  and  big  hold- 
ings when  the  typical  farmer  counted 
his  acres  in  four  figures,  and,  in  a 
limited  sense,  "owned  the  earth."  The 
land  was  his,  the  crops  that  rose 
yearly  on  its  surface  were  his,  the 
money  they  brought  was  his.  Thus 
the  grain  rancher  in  his  age  was  the 
monarch  of  the  plains  and  the  landless 
man  had  no  course  open  but  to  be  the 
workman  or  tenant  of  the  "big  fel- 
low." 

The  writers  and  historians  of  the 
West  have  immortalized  the  grain- 
ranch  age  and  glorified  it  into  a  ro- 
mance of  enduring  interest  in  wliich 
the  land  barons,  the  vast,  unending 
stretches  of  grain  or  stubble,  and  the 
multi-mule-team  harvester  all  are  fea- 
tured as  symbolic  of  the  period. 

But  time  works  changes.  To  the 
soil  the  persistent  bringing  forth  of 
grain  is  an  exhausting  process  that 
cannot  be  continued  with  profit  for 
many  decades.  The  grain  yields  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  can  nevef  be 
the  bonanza  quantities  that  they  were 
ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  And, 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  for- 
tunes that  were  found  in  grain  culti- 
vation in  the  earlier  days,  the  glitter 
of  the  romance  of  the  old  Western 
ranch  life  has  become  extinguished. 

Another  change  has  become  neces- 
sary. New  kinds  of  crops  must  be 
planted  and  rotated.  New  methods 
must  be  employed.  The  artificial  ap- 
plication of  water  to  the  soil  must 
supplant  the  former  dependence  upon 
rainfall.  Hence,  the  transition,  now 
in  its  most  active  stage  of  progress, 
from  the  grain-ranch  age  to  the  small 
farm  or  irrigation  age.  It  is  a  transi- 
tion fraught  with  great  hope  and 
promise  for  the  country,  heralding,  as 
it  does,  a  period  of  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  land  ownership,  a  more  dense 
rural  settlement,  and  an  agriculture 
ever  green  and  picturesque  with  con- 
tinuous crops  of  different  kinds  ratiier 
than  of  annual  crops  of  one  monoto- 
nous variety.  It  is  to  be  a  period  of 
comfort  and  independence  heretofore 
unequalcd  for  all  who  care  to  answer 
the  call  to  the  soil. 

To  establish  an  adequate  and  effi- 
cient irrigation  system  for  a  farming 
community  is  to  open  for  it  the  flood 
gates  of  prosperity.  It  increases  man- 
ifold the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
gives  immediate  impetus  to  immigra- 
tion, encourages  the  local  investment 
of  capital  and  enhances  the  value  of 
realty  while  creating  a  market  for  its 
sale.  At  the  same  time  irrigation 
lessens  the  uncertainty  that  has  al- 
wavs  attended  the  agriculture  depend- 
ent upon  rainfall  and  thereby  puts 
farming  on  a  basis  where  the  season's 
results  can  be  foretold  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  as  is  possible  in 
other  lines  of  business. 

Gradually,  steadily,  inevitably,  the 
various  sections  of  the  great  farming 


 By  Dallas  E.  Wood,  Merced 

valleys  of  the  West  are  one  by  one 
joining  the  march  of  agricultural 
progress  by  cutting  up  the  great  old 
grain  estates  into  few-acre  farms  and 
developing  the  water  resources  at 
their  command. 

Subdivision  and  irrigation  projects 
are  necessarily  companion  enterprises. 


Each  needs  the  other  if  lasting  suc- 
cess is  to  be  obtained.  The  small 
farmer  must  look  to  the  intensive 
method  of  cultivation  for  his  pros- 
perity, and  this  is  possible  only  when 
a  dependable  year-around  irrigation 
supply  is  at  hand.  The  thousand-acre 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  costs 
of  irrigation  development  if  he  is  to 
continue  the  lazy  practices  of  dry 
farming.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds 
the  intensive  cultivation  of  so  large  an 
area  a  task  too  tremendous  for  per- 
sonal management.  Therefore,  to  get 
his  ample  share  of  the  benefits  of  ir- 
rigation, the  big  land  owner  must  sub- 
divide, sell  off  in  small  parcels,  and 
thus,  through  the  medium  of  coloni- 
zation, aided  by  the  discriminate  use 
of  irrigation,  develop  to  the  maximum 
the  wealth  that  lies  potential  beneath 
the  soil. 

It  is  the  extensive  use  of  irrigation, 
made  possible  by  water  conservation, 
that  has  stood  behind  the  growth  and 
advancement  of  the  towns  of  South- 
ern California.  Fresno's  rise  to  a  posi- 
tion of  populous  and  industrial  im- 
portance has  been  brought  about  by 
successful  irrigation.  Similarly  the  ir- 
rigation districts  of  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  arc  alone  responsible  for  the 
great  influx  of  settlers  and  increase  of 
wealth  which  those  communities  have 
enjoyed  while  the  development  of  un- 
vvatered  localities  has  been  at  a  com- 
parative standstill.  Other  examples 
could  be  enumerated  at  length.  You 
can  well  imagine  the  abundance  of 
evidence  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
pointed  out  when  you  consider  that 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1910  show  that  in  the 
year  previous  to  tlicir  comiiilation  fulK- 
44.6  per  cent  of  all  California's  farms 
were  under  irrigation  and  that  irriga- 
tion is  practiced  in  varying  percent- 
ages in  ri7  out  of  58  counties  in  the 
State.  Since  then  sufficiently  more 
land  has  been  brought  under  irrigation 
to  raise  those  percentages  consider- 
ably. 

In   Merced  county  at  the  present 


Irrigation  District  Campaign  

time  there  is  a  vigorous  movement 
afoot,  instituted  by  the  water-users,  to 
establish  an  irrigation  district  under 
the  irrigation  act  of  1897,  in  order  to 
extend  and  improve  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  that  locality. 

Unlike  a  commercial  enterprise,  an 
irrigation  district  is  a  public  corpora- 


tion that  operates  under  State  laws 
providing  for  its  organization  and 
management  and  empowering  it  to  is- 
sue bonds  and  levy  and  collect  taxes 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  funds  for 
the  purchase  or  construction,  and  for 
the  maintenance,  of  irrigation  works 
and  for  carrying  on  a  drainage  service 
for  land  within  its  territory  standing 
in  need  thereof. 

Public  ownership.  State  protection 
and  local  control,  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  irrigation  district 
systcrn  is  founded  and  conducted. 
Under  this  plan,  too,  water  belongs  to 
the  land  irrigated  rather  than  remain- 
in'^  an  appropriated  commodity  to  be 
sold  for  the  private  profit  of  an  in- 
dividual or  company. 

That  portion  of  Merced  county 
which  seeks  the  organization  of  the  ir- 
rigation district  is  the  part  known  lo- 
cally as  the  "East  Side,"  lying  east  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river.  The  area  from 
which  the  territory  of  the  district  will 
be  selected  comprises  aproximatcl- 
275,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  good,  fer- 
tile soil  susceptible  of  irrigation  from 
a  common  source  and  typical  of  the 
whole  San  Joaquin  valley  has  a  surface 
shaped  by  nature  for  tiie  easy  spread- 
ing of  water.  This  acreage  represents 
1.9  per  cent  of  all  the  valley  agricul- 
tural land  in  California  and  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  that  lies  in  the  great 
valley  drained  by  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. 

Of  this  275,000-acre  stretch  of  land, 
approximately  50,000  acres  arc  now 
under  the  irrigation  service  of  the 
Crocker-IIofTman  Land  and  Water 
Company,  whose  irrigation  works,  in- 
cluding 400  miles  of  canals,  will,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  be  taken  over 
by  the  proposed  district  and  included 
in  its  enlarged  system. 

As  far  as  the  further  detailed  plans 
of  the  proposed  district  have  been 
made,  resorvoirs  will  be  built  to  equal- 
ize between  the  flood  and  dry  seasons 
by  holding  the  Merced  river's  excess 
waters  of  flood  periods  for  irrigation 


use  in  the  dry  months.  Thus  waste 
will  be  converted  into  wealth  and  a 
great  additional  body  of  excellent  farm 
land  will  be  reclaimed  from  agricul- 
tural indolence  to  a  state  of  intensive 
productiveness. 

Records  of  the  discharge  of  the 
Merced  river  for  a  period  of  twenty 
vears  show  that,  with  the  conservation 
of  the  flood  waters,  the  river  will  tie 
counted  upon  to  adequately  irrigate  a 
district  of  approximately  275,000  acres, 
with  a  guarantee  of  100  per  cent  water 
supply  through  all  seasons — even  in 
dry  years. 

In  the  matter  of  water  storage  pos- 
sibilities the  proposed  Merced  district 
is  particularlv  favored.  A  number  of 
reservoir  sites  that  are  well  located 
and  adapted  for  the  district's  use  in- 
sure a  surplus  of  economical  storage. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Dry  creek 
site,  which  is  12,000  acres  in  extent, 
having  a  possible  storage  capacity  of 
350,000  acre-feet.  A  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  capacity  can  be  con- 
veyed best  by  comparison.  According 
to  the  United  States  census  for  1910, 
the  total  combined  capacity  of  all  res- 
ervoirs in  the  State  of  California  was 
743,269  acre-feet,  and  there  were  1,58;{ 
of  these  reservoirs.  The  proposed  Dry 
creek  reservoir  will  have  more  than 
half  the  capacity  of  the  total  in  the 
State  at  that  time. 

The  certainty  of  a  year-around 
superabundance  of  available  water; 
economical  means  of  conservation  and 
conveyance;  a  large  territory  of  good 
soil  favorably  shaped  and  located;  a 
marvelous  climate,  and  the  judicious 
application  of  human  energy  and  per- 
severance; these  are  the  assets  that  as- 
sure the  success  and  future  of  the 
Merced  irrigation  district  and  will 
have  an  incalculable  effect  on  raising 
the  average  of  wealth  in  the  country — 
both  per  capita  and  per  acre. 

Already  in  those  localities  where  ex- 
tensive irrigation  has  been  inaugurat- 
ed and  proven  its  worth,  this  transfor- 
mation shows  its  color.  Fields  of 
healthy  alfalfa  are  feeding  to  fatness 
great  numbers  of  marketable  livestock 
of  all  kinds.  Trim,  wcllkept  orchards 
repay  their  care  annually  with  boughs 
heavily  laden  with  luscious  fruits.  At- 
tractive, neighboring  houses,  that  rival 
urban  homes,  each  with  its  lawn  or 
flowering  garden  in  the  foreground 
and  good-looking,  up-todate  barn  in 
the  rear,  replace  the  desolate  and 
shadeless  abodes  of  the  olden  days. 
."Nnd  country  roads  are  fast  becoming 
highways  busy  with  motor  traffic  be- 
tween farm  and  farm  as  well  as  be- 
tween farm  and  town. 


The  University  of  California  has  is- 
sued a  new  bulletin  on  "Vine  Pruning 
in  California,"  by  Frederic  T.  Bioletti, 
which  gives  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  pruning  of  grape  vines  in 
great  detail  and  with  great  clearness. 
The  bulletin  is  filled  from  beginning 
to  end  with  illustrations,  making  clear 
every  important  point  told  of  and  it 
should  be  invaluable  for  those  who 
plant  vineyards  or  grow  grapes.  The 
bulletin  describes  the  method  of  prun- 
ing vines  from  the  time  of  making 
cuttings  until  vine  is  in  full  bearing. 


Love  never  looks  for  something  it 
doesn't  want  to  find.   Jealousy  does.. 


Part  of  the  Crocker-Huffman  Canal  In  the  Merced  County  Foothills. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Milk  Record  For  'Orchard  and  Farm'  Readers 


To  ORCHARD  AND  FARM— 
There  are  many  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  dairyman  that  can 
not  be  too  often  called  to  their  at- 
tention. I  note  in  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  for  Jvlovember  the  following 
that  surelj'  will  stand  repetiton: 

"Value  of  a  Pure  Bred  Sire,"  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers. 

"The  scrub  bull  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  extravagant  piece  of 
cattle  flesh  on  the  farm.  He  does 
not  stop  at  being  merely  worthless, 
but  will  lose  tlie  farmer  the  price  of 
two  or  three  good  bulls  every  year 
he  is  kept.  The  dairyman  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  scrub  bull  if  the  ani- 
mal is  given  to  him,  if  he  is  naid  for 
boarding  the  beast  and  given  a  pre- 
mium of  $100  per  year  for  using  him. 
The  presence  of  the  scrub  in  so 
many  California  herds — many  times 
without  a  single  qualification  ex- 
cept that  he  is  a  male — is  an  offense 
and  disgrace  to  the  dairy  business 
and  a  plain  advertisement  of  the 
dairyman's  bid  for  failure.  The  onlv 
thing  on  earth  the  scrub  sire  is  good 
for  is  sausage,  and  it  is  high  time 


that  tliis  plain  and  simple  truth  were 
given  practical  acceptance  on  every 
dairy  farm. 

"By  all  means  get  a  good  dairy  sire 
if  you  have  to  sell  two  or  three  cows 
to  do  it.  The  improved  sire  is,  with- 
out question,  the  most  economical  in- 
vestment in  any  dairy  herd." 

There  is  another  matter  that  is  de- 
servinqf  of  equal  attention  and  that  is 
the  improvement  of  the  dam.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  convince  yc  r 
many  readers  that  what  is  also  need- 
ed is  what  I  call  "Business  Methods 
on  the  Dairy  Farm." 

Old  time  methods  must  be  dis- 
carded. The  increased  value  of  land 
and  cattle,  the  cost  of  improved 
buildings  and  equipment  needed  to 
produce  the  best  results,  have  made 
this  necessary.  A  dairyman,  to  be 
succesful,  must  combine  business 
principles  with  his  knowledge  of 
breeding  and  farming. 

The  most  important  is  the  weed- 
ing out  of  the  non-producing,  non- 
paying  animals.  Persistency  and 
quantity  of  the  milk  flow  are  two 
prime  factors  in  the  selection  of  a 
dairy  cow.    The  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture and  every  periodical  devoted 
to  dairying,  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  "The  profits  yielded  by  a  good 
cow  often  go  to  offset  the  losses 
caused  by  poor  cows  in  the  same 
stable."  Experimental  tests  have 
been  going  on  for  some  years,  with 
the  same  result,  the  good  cows  are 
carrying  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
poor  ones.  But  how  can  the  poor 
ones  be  eliminated?  That  is  easy  of 
solution.  Make  a  record;  weigh  the 
milk.  A  scale,  which  is  made  for  tha 
purpose,  should  hang  in  every  barn, 
the  milk  should  be  weighed  (separ- 
ately, from  each  cow)  night  and 
morning  and  the  result  entered  on 
a  sheet  called  a  "milk  record." 

A  cow  that  does  not  give  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  would  better 
be  sold  to  the  butcher,  as  7,000-pound 
cows  are  easy  to  get  and  the  expense 
is  very  little  more  than  to  keep  the 
4,000-pound  cow.  Dairymen  are  find- 
ing it  to  their  advantage  to  raise 
their  heifer  calves.  A  milk  record 
would  show  what  calves  to  raise-  The 
best  only  should  be  kept.  H  this  is 
done  the  record  would  show,  in  a  few 
generations,     an   increase     to  9,000 


pounds  and  even  more  per  cow  per 
annum. 

In  a  recent  demonstration  in  In- 
diana two  cows  were  shown,  one  that 
gave  17,000  pounds  of  milk  per  an- 
num and  the  other  2,672  pounds.  Tiic 
first  cow  showed  a  profit  of  $210. mi 
and  the  latter  a  profit  of  $13.31  over 
the  cost  of  the  feed.  When  we  con- 
sider the  cost  of  care,  the  latter  cow 
was  kept  at  a  loss. 

Experiments  are  being  made  for 
the  farmer's  benefit  every  day;  ex- 
periments in  feeding,  care  of  animals 
ana  other  subjects  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  results  appear  only  in 
the  farm  journals.  A  few  dollars  put 
into  subscribing  for  some  of  these  pe- 
riodicals would  possibly  save  hun- 
dreds. Better  farming,  better  build- 
ings, better  care,  better  livestock,  bet- 
ter business  methods,  etc.,  are  what 
make  us  really  appreciate  our  farms. 
\Vc  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  life  on  the  farm  is  the  most  in- 
dependent, the  healthiest,  the  most 
important  and  self-satisfying  of  any 
other  on  this  green  earth. 

E.  B.  McFARLAND. 

Stevbrae  Farm,  San  Mateo. 


This  sheet  is  to  be  used  as  a  weel^ly  record  when  every  milking  is  weighed.  It  may  be  used  as  a  monthly  record 
if  only  occasional  millings  are  weighed. 
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PAICINES  SHORTHORNS. 

Just  recently  the  Elmendorf  herd 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  owned  by  the  late 
J.  B.  Haggin,  Lexington,  Ky.,  was 
sold  to  Kingsley  Macomber  of  Pai- 
cincs,  Cal.  Several  years  ago  Doctor 
Macomber  purchased  the  entire  herd 
of  the  Harkness  Kentucky  Short- 
horns. He  has  been  handling  them 
on  his  ranch  in  California  for  several 
years  and  with  this  new  collection 
his  Shorthorn  establishment  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The 
Elmendorf  people  purchased  "White- 
hall Marshall"  to  head  their  herd  the 
year  he  was  made  grand  champion  of 
the  breed  at  the  international  in  Chi- 
cago. This  young  bull  had  a  great 
show  yard  record  and  has  been  at 
the  head  of  their  herd  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  The  year  after 
purchasing  Whitehall  Marshall  they 
selected  King  Cumberland,  that  year 
junior  champion  of  the  international, 
to  assist  Whitehall  Marshall  in  the 


herd.  King  Cumberland  was  bred  by 
C.  A.  Saunders  of  Manila,  la.,  and 
any  one  who  has  followed  the  East- 
ern show  rings  for  the  past  ten  years 
will  know  that  Charlie  Saunders  has 
bred  many  a  good  one.  He  bred  the 
grand  champion  bull  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair  this  year. 

The  female  end  of  the  Elmendorf 
herd  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  grand 
cows,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  handled  at  the  new  home 
with  as  much  care  and  thought  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  as  they  have  been  han- 
dled in  Kentucky.  A  great  herd  of 
Shorthorns  will  not  prove  a  success 
unless  a  successful  man  handles  them; 
what  has  been  Kentucky's  loss  is  Cal- 
ifornia's gain.  If  California  keeps  on 
purchasing  herds  of  Shorthorns  such 
as  the  Elmendorf  and  the  White  & 
Smith  herds  she  will  soon  be  in  the 
ranks  of  one  of  the  best  Shorthorn 
States  in  the  union.    With  our  won- 


derful feeds,  environment  and  climatic 
conditions,  California  should  some 
day  become  the  Shorthorn  stud  State 
of  America.  It  would  have  been  this 
ere  now  if  the  California  breeders  had 
taken  the  initiative  and  handled  their 
herds  in  the  same  conservative  way 
that  many  of  our  Eastern  men  have. 

W.  M.  C. 


THE  PORTLAND  SHOW. 

On  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  Governments 
of  those  States  in  which  the  disease 
occurs,  it  has  been  decided  to  call  off 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  the  Portland 
Stockyards  given  over  to  breeding 
classes  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and 
to  have  strictly  a  fat  stock  show,  cov- 
ering animals  intended  only  for 
slaughter.  While  the  danger  of  dis- 
ease from  holding  a  show  such  as  is 


usually  given  is  extremely  small,  it 
was  felt  wise  to  keep  the  movement 
of  stock  down  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum until  the  Government  had  eradi- 
cated the  disease  in  this  country. 


Although  quite  a  bit  of  stock  is  lost 
every  year  through  eating  poisonous 
plants,  many  stockmen  have  been  un- 
able to  identify  several  of  these 
poisonous  plants  by  written  descrip- 
tions. As  a  result  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a 
circular  describing  six  of  the  most 
poisonous  plants  and  accompanying 
the  descriptions  with  illustrations 
through  which  stockmen  will  be  able 
to  identify  these  plants  and  so  protect 
their  cattle.  The  plants  shown  are  the 
zygadenus,  or  death  camas;  the  lu- 
pine; the  rattlcweed  or  white  loco;  the 
tall  larkspur;  the  low  larkspur  and  the 
cicuta,  or  water  hemlock.  The  circu- 
lar can  be  had  jy  application  to 
Washington. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Lessons  in  Citrus  Culture 


-By  Prof.   Elmore  Chase.- 


Article  II. 

Before  taking  up  a  discussion  of 
the  way  to  prepare  the  soil  selected 
for  planting,  the  attention  is  called 
to  a  fact  of  immense  importance 
which  relates  to  the  water  required 
for  the  production  of  fruit.  In  all  the 
discussion  that  follows,  the  reader  is 
asked  to  keep  in  mind  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  orange  tree  as  noted  in 
the  previous  article.  J.  A.  Widstoc 
of  the  Utah  station,  and  many  other 
investigators  in  the  same  line,  have 
found  "that  the  amount  of  water  act- 
ually required  for  the  production  of 
a  pound  of  dry  matter  becomes  smal- 
ler as  the  available  fertility  of  the 
soil  increases."  The  richer  the  soil, 
the  less  water  required  to  produce  a 
crop. 

Mr.  Widstoe  states  that  "this  law 
is  not  new,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  applied  to  cultural  meth- 
ods where  the  limiting  factor  is  the 
water  supply.  These  investigators 
have  demonstrated  that  thorough 
cultivation  throu~g:hout  the  season  in- 
creases materially  the  yield  of  dry 
matter  and  decreases  the  amount  of 
water  required  per  pound  of  dry 
matter  produced.  Thi.s  is  a  very  im- 
portant principle  when  applied  to 
districts  where  the  rainfall  furnishes 
the  supply  of  moisture  for  plant  food. 
The  fact  is  of  equal  importance  to 
irrigation  farming,  especially  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  water  supply  is 
limited. 

Note  that  the  importance  of  this 
fact  lies  in  making  available  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  hence  in  the 
preparation  for  planting  trees,  the 
aim  must  be  ever  in  mind  to  make 
such  a  preparation  of  the  soil  that 
will  enable  the  cultivator  to  make 
available  the  largest  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil.  Besides  the  supply 
of  moisture  to  the  tree,  tlie  soil  must 
contain  an  abundance  of  air;  for 
both  are  equally  necessary  in  making 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  available. 
Without  air  and  moisture  the  food 
producing  agents  of  the  soil  avail  but 
little. 

These  investigations  have  demon- 
strated fully  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  thoroughly,  frequently,  and 
during  the  entire  season  was  the 
most  effective  means  of  making  plant 
food  available,  thus  diminishing  the 
suonlv  of  water  actually  needed  b- 
the  plant.  It  was  found  that  this 
cultivation  required  a  third  less  wa- 
ter to  mature  a  pound  of  dry  matter 
than  when  the  soil  was  cultivated  but 
little.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  grower  must  keep  his  land  rich 
in  plant  food.  The  conclusion  is  that 
in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  trees,  wc  must  keep  in  mind  that 
that  preparation  is  the  best  which 
will  retain  the  largest  amount  of  wa- 
ter, air  and  other  plant  foods  either 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartiett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt'a 

FOOT  HEL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 

have  atrone,  hardy 
root  ByfltemM;  Ihe 
fonndatlon  of  all 
succesMful  trees. 


We  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartiett.  Cornice, 
WinlerNelii,  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Ourbuds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE8ILVA-BERGTH0LDT  CO. 
"FMltTmSpcclilists" 
P.  0.  Box  F  Newcastle, CbL 


naturally  in  the  soil  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

In  the  selection  of  soils  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  depth  of  the 
soil  above  the  subsoil.  Ordinarily 
for  the  successful  growth  of  any  tree, 
especially  the  orange  tree,  there 
should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  in 
depth  of  good  soil  above  the  inert 
subsoils,  but  often  in  these  foothill 
regions,  we  may  find  these  subsoils 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  trees  will 
grow  equally  well  in  soil  only  a  foot 
in  depth,  so  that  this  limitation  as 
to  depth  is  not  given.  In  using  the 
terin  subsoil,  as  applied  to  Califor- 
nia lands,  it  has  a  limited  meaning. 
As  used  Iiere  it  refers  more  to  posi- 
tion and  inertness,  than  to  infertility. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  gen- 
uine subsoils.  A  subsoil  has  no  plant 
food  and  when  by  very  deep  plowing 
it  is  brought  to  the  surface,  plants 
do  not  thrive.  California  soils  are 
fertile  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
several  feet  from  the  surface.  If 
they  do  not  supply  an  abundance  of 
plant  food,  it  is  because  of  inertness, 
hence  the  principal  aim  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  such  soils  is  to  bring  them 
into  activity.  This  is  most  economi- 
cally and  most  efficiently  done  bv 
the  use  of  dynamite.  The  process  of 
dynamiting  soil  requires  skillful  work 
based  on  a  good  knowledge  of  soil 
conditions.  The  wliole  process  pro- 
ceeds on  the  line  of  moving  the 
largest  area  of  soil  possible,  not  less 
than  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  a  cir- 
cle from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  is  to  be  done,  not  by 
shooting  a  mass  of  earth  into  the 
air,  but  by  lifting  the  mass  up  above 
the  level  of  the  surface.  Tliis  result 
is  secured  by  means  of  a  soil  auger 
or  drill,  making  a  hole  at  a  given 
depth,  that  depth  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  varying  from 
three  to  six  or  even  more  feet,  and 
charging  this  hole  with  a  low  per 
cent  of  dynamite,  using  half  a  pound 
up  to  two  or  more  pounds.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is  to  make  the  hole  four 
feet  deep  and  use  two  sticks  of  25 
per  cent  Red  Cross  dynamite.  One 
stick  is  used  at  three  feet,  two  sticks 
at  four  and  for  every  additional  foot, 
one  stick  should  be  added.  Exper- 
ience in  dynamiting  will  guide  the 
operator  in  producing  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

When  to  Dynamite. 

The  best  time  for  doing  this  work 
is  at  the  season  of  the  year  wlien 
there  is  the  least  moisture  in  the 
soil.  That  time  is  in  the  autumn  be- 
fore the  rainy  season  has  moistened 
the  soil  to  any  considerable  depth. 
Another  advantage  by  dynamiting  in 
the  fall,  these  tree  holes  are  aerated 
during  the  winter  and  filled  with 
moisture  from  the  winter  rains  and 
at  the  same  time  the  loosened  soil 
has  settled  ready  for  tree  planting. 
No  hole  has  been  thoroughly  blasted 
which  does  not  permit  drainage.  This 
fact  must  be  determined  before  the 
tree  is  planted.  Sometimes  we  find 
small  areas  where  the  soil  is  so  ob- 
durate that  a  drainage  is  not  easily 
secured.  In  such  cases  it  is  often 
better  to  plant  a  tree  that  requires 
less  root  room  than  the  orange,  but 
by  blasting  at  a  verv  great  dcptli 
find  later,  dynamiting  between  the 
trees,  the  orange  tree  will  inake 
thrifty  growth  and  produce  abund- 
antly. 

Sometimes  after  blasting  through 
the  obdurate  soil,  a  loose  gravelly 
soil  is  found  just  beneath.  This  gives 
a  very  poor  foundation  on  which  to 
grow  a  tree,  for  soil  water  on  reach- 
ing this  soil,  is  forever  lost;  but  gen- 
erally in  such  cases  a  smaller  charge 
at  a  less  depth  will  nroduce  a  con- 
dition which  will  retain  the  moisture 
for  the  use  of  the  tree.  If  the  blast- 
ing has  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  a 


large  amount  of  the  soil  should  be 
removed  after  blasting  and  pot  holes 
be  filled  with  good  soil  and  the  hole 
filled  up  to  the  proper  height  for  the 
tree  when  planted.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  firm  the 
new  soil  by  filling  the  hole  with  wa- 
ter sometime  before  the  tree  is 
nlaced.  All  deep  plowing  should  fol- 
low the  dynamiting  before  any  tree 
is  planted.  If  money  can  be  spared, 
a  six-inch  depth  furrow  should  be 
made  with  a  heavy  soil  plow  and 
this  followed  by  the  subsoil  plow. 
If  plowed  in  the  dry  season,  it  will 
require  not  less  than  twelve  heavy 
horses  to  pull  the  plow  at  least  12 
to  16  inches  deeper  than  the  soil 
plow,  thus  stirring  the  soil  from  18 
to  24  inches  deep. 

Alfalfa  First. 

After  giving  such  a  preparation  of 
the  soil,  if  alfalfa  were  grown  from 
three  to  five  years  and  the  last  crop 
"lowed  in,  and  the  whole  planted  to 
an  orange  grove,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  these 
trees  would  be  larger  and  producing 
more  fruit  than  the  trees  which  were 
planted  in  the  saine  soil  with  the 
same  preparation  except  the  growing 
of  the  alfalfa.  During  the  five  years 
a  good  paying  crop  could  be  taken 
from  the  soil,  but  the  conditions  are 
not  always  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  alfalfa.  We  now  have  the 
soil  stirred  up  over  the  entire  field 
24  inches  deep  and  the  holes  for  the 
trees  four  or  more  feet  in  depth  with 
a  diameter  of  not  less  than  ten  feet. 
This  amount  of  active  soil  furnishes 
a  large  amount  of  native  plant  food. 
This  plant  food  is  sufficient  to  bring 
any  fruit  tree  up  to  the  time  of  pro- 
ducing fruit,  but  as  most  of  our  soil 
is  deficient  in  organic  matter,  this 
can  easily  be  snpolied  while  the  tree 
is  growing  towards  fruiting  from  any 
source  most  convenient. 

Some  important  points  are  passed 
over  for  the  present  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  discussion  of  problems  which 
the  new  settler  must  encounter.  The 
burden  of  the  story  is  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  great  value  of  Cal- 
ifornia soils,  wliich  are  not  to  be 
looked  down  upon  as  a  clod  which  the 
rude  swain  turns  with  his  plow  and 
treads  upon.  Our  soils  are  the  richest 
assets  the  State  has.  They  are  teeming 
with  life  and  working  out  results  and 
controling  forces  which  send  up  into 
the  air  the  towering  pine,  tints  the 
delicate  flower  that  grows  at  our 
feet,  and  perfumes  the  air  with  the 
fragrant  orange  blossom  and  creates 
"that  subtile  and  delicate  citrus  qual- 
ity that  must  be  associated  in  all  the 
qualities  of  an  orange."  That  can 
only  be  described  b"  saying  that  it 
appeals  to  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions, as  that  natural  goodness  and 
excellence  inherent  in  the  choicest 
products  of  Nature. 

A  just  estimate  of  California  soils 
is  the  first  requisite  for  establishing 
a  home  in  California  climate.  No 
home  should  be  selected  without  first 
having  a  knowledtrc  of  the  soil  and 
soil  conditions.  No  tree  should  be 
planted  whose  life  historv  is  not  at 
least  partially  understood,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  should  attempt  to  grow 
oranges  without  a  "ood  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  tree,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  nancr.  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  peculiar  soil  conditions. 


Good  breaking  plows  arc  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  progressive  farming. 
No  one  can  expect  to  do  good  work 
with  a  poor  breaking  plow.  Whether 
vou  use  a  tractor,  a  sulky  or  a  walk- 
ing turn  plow  you  should  have  an  im- 
plement that  "takes"  and  "turns"  the 
land  to  the  required  depth  and  one 
that  is  economical  of  horscnower  and 
man  labor.  Be  not  deceived;  the  farm 
cannot  be  fooled;  it  must  be  tilled  in 
a  satisfactory  way  if  you  expect  profit. 


Don't  cut  the  mane  of  a  work 
horse.  The  long  hairs  arc  a  protec- 
tion to  the  top  of  the  neck. 


NOVAGEM 


OFFICIAL 
EXPOSITlOAil 


PPIE 


SOUVENIRf 
JEWEL 

'-^3  


TOWHl  OF  JEWELS 


f  Novagems  are  one  of  the  innova-N 
'  tions  of  tile  century.  They  are  sci-  ' 
entifically  designed  hand-cut  spec- 
tre gems  and  can  only  be  detected 
from  the  diainond.  ruby,  sapphire, 
emerald  and  amethyst  by  careful 
test."!. 

"Novagems"  will  be  used  for  the 
first  time  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
lighting  features  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 
125,000,  weighing  approximately  ten 
tons,  will  flash  their  scintillating 
colors,  ranging  from  the  palest  vio- 
let to  the  deepest  red,  from  the 
tower  of  Jewels,  which  rises  435 
feet.  They  will  also  be  used  on  the 
heads  of  the  seraphic  figures  sur- 
rounding the  Court  of  the  Sun  and 
Stars. 

"Novagems"  vary  in  size  from  21 
to  47  millimeters  in  diameter.  All 
of  these  sizes  will  be  sold  as  official 
souvenirs  and  they  will  also  be  re- 
produced in  miniature,  ranging 
from  %  karat  to  3  karat  mounted 
in  rings,  hat  pins,  scarf  pins,  watch 
fobs,  brooches,  lapel  buttons,  tango 
rings,  and  other  novelties. 

"Novagems"  are  covered  by  pat- 
ents and  fully  protected  and  cannot 
be  obtained  except  as  oflicial  sou- 
venirs of  the  Exposition.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  put  up  in  boxes  con- 
taining the  oflicial  seal  the  rings 
which  are  rolled  gold,  drawn  from 
a  single  bar,  without  seams,  are  all 
stamped  on  the  inside  "P.  P.  I  E. — 
1915— Official." 

Here  arc  Four  Charming  Souvenir 
Christmas  Gifts 

Poppy  Hat  Pin,  with 
iVovagcm  Jewel  in  either 
nihv.  wliit*  or  canarj'.  A 
IK'rfect  reproduction  in  nat- 
ural color  of  the  State  flower 
of  California.  Leugtlt  of  pin 
fi   inches   75e 


P»pi»y  Brooch  Pin,  a  triple 
aoviveiiir.  inclntiinK  Ei7)08ition  seal 
Novam  m  .Tewol  in  ruby  or  wliite 
and  t'aJifornia  noppies.  in  dull  gold 
effect.  Itemiirkably  rich  and  at- 
tractive  75c 


Novagrein  TanKo  RInK, 

17  jewel.H;  a  dislinctive  nov- 
elty. Combinations:  ame- 
thyst and  wlute,  emerald  and 
white,  blue  &aj)i>hire  and 
white;  $L>.riO.  With  ginjric 
jewel  in  ruby  or  white.  .$!!. 00 


Kxposttlon  Seal 

Hutton.  in  dull  gold  ef- 
fect, with  ruby  or  white 
Novaffem  jewel.  An  exact 
rei>ro<liiction  of  the  of- 
ficial Mcal.  A  handsome 
decoration  for  lapel  or 
waist   50l 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

NOVAGEM  JEWEL  CO. 

1044  Phclan  Building,', 
San  Francisco,  California, 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Revolution  in  Orange  Pruning 


Four  years  ago  in  the  Portervillc 
district  of  Tulare  county  probably  one 
orange  grower  in  twenty  made  some 
effort  to  prune  his  trees  more  than  by 
the  usual  cleaning  out  of  dead  wood, 
taking  the  branches  a  bit  off  the 
yround,  and  pulling  off  some  of  the 
more  vigorous  suckers.  The  situation 
as  far  as  the  trees  themselves  were 
concerned  was  practically  the  same  as 
it  now  is  in  nearly  all  citrus  sections. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  were  that  no- 
body knew  how  to  prune  an  orange 
tree  and  so  they  did  without  pruning, 
and  applied  their  efforts  to  giving  the 
trees  what  was  needed  in  irrigation, 
cultivation  and  fertilization. 

There  has  been  a  change.  At  pres- 
ent the  proportion  is  about  eight  who 
prune  to  two  who  do  not.  Of  the 
eight  about  five  follow  with  more  or 
less  care  the  principles  described  here 
in  recent  issues  as  practiced  by  A.  A. 
Jenkins  of  Porterville  and  the  others 
are  quite  well  convinced  that  pruning 
is  beneficial,  but  go  about  it  in  hit  or 
miss  fashion.  Clearly  these  conditions 
have  developed  from  example.  Orange 
growers  saw  results,  so  they  got  to 
work.  Clearly  if  this  is  the  case  in 
one  district  it  will  before  long  be  the 
case  all  over  California,  for  when  re- 
sults begin  to  show  definitely  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  people 
begin  to  follow  the  practice  that 
proves  best. 

The  proposition  of  orange  pruning 
can  be  gotten  at  from  two  different 
angles.  The  first  is  where  a  tree  is 
brought  up  in  the  way  it  should  go. 
The  second  is  where  a  tree  has  been 
grown  along  the  old  rule  of  letting  it 
look  after  itself,  and  develop  any  bad 
habits  it  wanted.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  orange  tree  as  it  is  commonly 
grown  develops  along  about  the  right 
lines,  it  is  possible  to  take  hold  of 
almost  any  orange  grove  that  is  well 
cared  for,  although  the  trees  may 
seem  to  have  outlived  a  bearing  age 
and  by  proper  pruning  obtain  exactly 
the  same  results  as  with  a  young 
grove  that  has  been  pruned  right  at 
the  .start.  This  can  be  seen  in  many 
instances  around  Porterville. 

A  Model  Orange  Grove. 
The  kind  of  pruning  which  is  being 
done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
around  Porterville  can  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  resulting  in  thining  out  the 
wall  of  the  orange  tree  by  the  removal 
of  those  branches  which  have  mostly 
finished  bearing  anu  need  to  "ivc  place 
to  newer  and  stronger  wood,  thereby 
letting  in  light  and  air  and  giving  a 
chance  for  healthy  fruit  wood  to  grow 
tliroughout  the  inside  of  the  tree.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  fruit  can  grow 
both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
tree,  and  in  practice  on  a  well  pruned 
tree  the  amount  of  fruit  inside  is  most 
likely  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
outside.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  tradition  has  been  that  north- 
ern orange  trees  would  produce  fruit 
only  on  the  outside. 

There  is  one  ."53  acre  grove  eight 
years  old  in  the  Piano  district  near 
Porterville  which  has  been  brought 
up  pretty  near  right  from  the  start 
and  is  a  model  in  its  way.  It  was 
purchased  by  S.  G.  \\  inch  of  San  Jose 
three  years  ago  for  $50,000,  of  which 
$25,000  was  paid  down.  The  debt  was 
reduced  very  greatly  the  first  two 
years  and  unless  prices  are  ruinous 
this  year,  the  whole  $25,000  and  inter- 
est will  liave  been  paid  by  the  earn- 
ings of  the  grove  above  expenses.  It 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  go 
through  this  grove  carefully  with  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  two  experienced  citrus 
men  of  Southern  California,  who 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  grove 
was  pruned  in  iust  the  right  way.  The 
ordinary  tree  in  most  of  California  is 
not  pruned  at  all,  so  this  pruning  evi- 
dently did  tile  business. 

The  striking  fact  about  this  grove, 
outside  perhaps  of  the  fact  that  the 


trees  were  producing  very  uniformly 
in  proportion  to  size,  was  the  compar- 
atively small  amount  of  fruit  to  be 
seen  at  first  glance.  At  a  glance  the 
trees  appeared  to  have  considerably 
less  than  the  average  amount  of  fruit 
for  this  district,  but  on  pushing  the 
branches  to  one  side  the  interior  of 
the  trees  could  be  seen  to  be  loaded 
with  fruit,  all  as  far  along  in  ripe- 
ness as  that  on  the  outside. 

Interior  Fruit. 
There  is  little  interior  fruit  on  the 
usual  type  of  orange  tree  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  leaves. 
Where  light  cannot  enter  all  growth 
is  thin  and  weak,  so  the  blossoms  are 
sickly  and  weak  also  and  fall  off.  The 
reason  that  fruiting  is  heavy  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  well  pruned  tree  evidently 
is  that  the  bloom  is  plentiful  and 
strong  on  account  of  the  entrance 
of  sufficient  light  and  air  and,  not  be- 
ing exposed  to  tlic  strong  sunshine 
or  the  winds  that  come,  the  fruit  sets 
better  than  that  on  the  outside.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  fruiting  seems 
heavier  on  the  inside  of  well  pruned 
orange  trees  than  on  the  outside. 

A  second  point  is  quality.  It  prob- 
ably has  been  noticed  that  fruit  pro- 
duced near  the  ground  is  normally  of 
finer  texture  and  quality  than  that 
farther  up.  The  reason  probably  is 
the  protection  given  from  direct  light 
by  the  leaves  and  branches.  Without 
exception  the  fruit  on  the  Winch  trees 
.iust  before  picking  started  far  sur- 
passed in  quality  and  texture  the  aver- 
age fruit  of  the  district,  which  itself  is 
normally  verj'  good  and  better  than 
usual  this  season. 

Perfect  Fruit, 
.^t  the  National  Orange  Show  fruit 
from  different  districts  is  displayed  in 
competition.  It  is  selected  from  here, 
there  and  everywhere  in  a  district. 
For  proper  competition  it  should  come- 
from  individual  trees  or  groves.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  several 
l)Oxcs  from  single  trees  of  this  grove 
will  be  shown  at  the  next  orange 
show  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  as  it  was  turning  color  it  should 
create  a  sensation  and  cause  an  im- 
mense stimulation  to  better  tree  care. 

Last  year  we  went  on  a  hunt  in  the 
markets  and  elsewhere  for  oranges 
which  would  have  a  thin,  smooth  skin 
of  fine  texture  and  found  them  scarcer 
than  hen's  teeth.  The  ideal  orange 
seems  to  be  almost  non-e.xistant,  or 
the  average  grove  at  least.  Usually 
the  navel  has  some  wrinkles  on  the 
stem  end.  Hardly  a  navel  on  this 
grove  had  a  skin  thick  enough  to 
wrinkle  if  it  should  try  to  do  so.  The 
skins  averaged  only  about  half  as  thick 
as  that  of  other  oranges  of  the  same 
stage  of  ripeness.  The  accuracv  of 
these  statements  can  quite  probably  be 
determined  at  the  Orange  Show. 

We  took  one  orange  of  a  size  to 
pack  about  P6  to  the  box,  according  to 
Mr.  Jenkins'  estimate,  and  found  it 
weighed  a  hair  more  than  a  pound. 
All  the  oranges  on  the  trees  were  very 
heavy  and  would  pack  say  15  pounds 
heavier  than  average  to  the  box.  Qual- 
ity like  that  counts  for  prices.  Last 
year  Mr.  Winch  averaged  $1.26  per 
box,  or  far  and  away  above  the  district 
average. 

Such  quality  is  largely  due  to  heavy 
yield,  as  puffy  oranges  are  developed 
from  thin  setting  of  fruit  and  a  rule 
is  that  a  heavy  producing  tree  pro- 
duces fruit  of  fine  quality  provided  it 
has  the  strength  to  finish  the  work  of 
fruit  making  properly.  Then  the  shel- 
ter from  direct  sunlight  by  the  leaves 
doubtless  was  largely  responsible  for 
quality,  just  as  fruit  produced  near  the 
ground  is  of  fine  quality.  Anyhow, 
there  arc  the  facts  as  to  quality,  what- 
ever their  cause. 

The  trees  are  on  a  granite  soil  on  a 
southern  slope.  They  are  given  the 
best  kind  of  irrigation,  are  cultivated 
properly  and  have  what  it  needed  to 
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You  want  to  learn  how 
to  raise  them  better? 
IVrite  for  our  Free  Book — 

Sweet  Pea  Culture 

A  very  valuable  work  for  everyone  who 
loves  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Our  Bulb  Catalog  1914 

is  yours  for  the  asking  too — it  gives  all 
the  novelties  in  early  flowering  bulbs. 

For  the  Pansy  Bed 

Morse's  Special  Prize  Strains  will  make 
your  pansy  bed  a  bed  of  glory.  All  seeds 
this  season's  yield. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
12o-127  Market  Street       San  Francisco 

Largest  Seed  House  on  Pacific  Coast 


make  them  do  well.  Incidentally  it 
can  be  stated  that  there  is  a  due  pro- 
portion of  runts  in  the  orchard,  now 
brought  into  good  growth  and  bearing, 
that  gum  disease  has  tried  to  start 
more  than  its  share  of  trouble  and  the 
grove  is  not  good  solely  on  account 
of  ideal  conditions,  but  because  it  has 
been  handled  aright. 

The  Former  Borders. 
The  runts,  or  dwarfed  trees,  .which 
formerly  would  grow  little  and  bear 
less,  are  bearing  well  and  growing  just 
as  well  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  right 
application  of  pruning  principles.  The 
reason  for  being  runts  is  that  they  had 
more  than  normal  natural  vigor  at  the 
start. 

To  explain:  A  young  orange  tree 
starts  to  grow  faster  than  its  neigh- 
bors, so  naturallv  it  sends  out  more 
shoots.  These  shoots  make  a  thicker 
shade.  The  branches  crowd  one  an- 
other and  will  not  give  one  another  a 
start.  The  result  is  that  the  very 
vigor  that  should  make  a  big  free 
makes  a  dwarf  tree,  a  runt,  a  pension- 
er, a  border,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
There  were  a  bunch  of  these  trees  in 
the  orchard.  The  surplus  branches 
were  thinned  out.  the  trees  stimulated 
by  the  pruning,  the  remaining 
branches  given  more  room  and  free- 
dom, and  the  trees  started  up  strong 
in  both  growth  and  production,  just 
as  old  trees  have  done  renewed  by 
rroper  pruning. 

Then  there  were  a  couple  of  rows 
in  part  of  the  grove  that  was  devel- 
oped gum  disease.  The  soil  is  rather 
heavy,  irrigation  was  done  too  close 
to  the  trunks  and  puddled  and  packed 
the  soil  around  the  crown  of  the  tree 
and  gummosis  developed.  The  soil 
was  removed  around  the  crown  to 
overcome  this  congested  condition, 
diseased  bark  cut  away  clean,  the  cut 
surface  treated  with  a  preservative 
and  disinfectant,  and  sand  put  around 
the  crown  to  prevent  any  future  pack- 

(Coiitiniied  on  Pokf  10). 


Fruit  ii  Ornamental 

For  this  season  s  planting 
we  offer  an  unequaled  col- 
lection of  all  that  is  best  in 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit 
and  evergreen  trees,  plants, 
vines,  etc.  We  grow  every- 
thing that  grows  and  guar- 
antee all  stock  to  be  true 
to  name. 

Write  us  about  your  plans 
and  let  us  advise  with  you 
as  to  the  most  profitable 
sorts  and  those  best  suited 
to  your  locality.  Our  30 
years  of  experience  will  be 
of  value  to  you.  No  charge 
for  con.sultatlon. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

Inc. 

I'ani  up  Capital 
*200.000. 


r;o*i.  c.  I^)4■<lin^., 
Pres*    and  Mgr. 


FRES\0, 


Strawberry  Plants 

Bis  bearcrl,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
sold.    Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,    laige.    firm,    jmcy  fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.    Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  Irrezing. 
NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   6    Judsonia.  Ark  . 
Strawberry  Special ist—Estab.  1680 
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Authority  on  Farm  Machinery 


A  recent  bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  expert  know- 
ledge regarding  farm  machinery  and 
the  great  advantages  that  would  result 
from  having  some  government  board 
or  other  organization  pass  on  the 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  and 
makes  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  the  so- 
ciety undertake  this  work,  the  value 
of  which  would  be  inestimable  to  the 
American  farmer  and  great  to  the 
manufacturer  also. 

L.  W.  Ellis  of  the  Holt  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Stockton,  is  chair- 
man of  the  society's  publicity  com- 
mittee and  has  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  plans  for  this  end. 
Orchard  and  Farm  has  discussed  the 
subject  thoroughly  with  him  and  ob- 
tained his  views. 

Mr.  Ellis'  ideas  on  this  subject  have 
been  developing  since  he  entered  the 
United  States  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement under  Dr.  Spillman,  who  is 
the  father  of  the  farm  management 
idea  at  Washington.  While  Dr. 
Spillman  was  at  the  Washington  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  at  Pull- 
man he  found  that  he  was  able  to 
make  rapid  progress  and  save  much 
experimental  work  by  asking  ques- 
tions of  successful  farmers.  After  he 
went  into  the  Government  service  he 
agitated  doing  more  of  this  kind  of 
work  until  finallv  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  organization  of  the  new  Office 
of  Farm  Management.  The  work  of 
this  office  has  grown  and  been  very 
successful,  but  there  was  one  big 
question  that  even  the  best  farmers 
could  not  answer. 

The  Cost  of  a  Farm. 
That  question  was,  "How  much  will 
It  cost  to  equip  a  farm  of  given  size 
in  a  given  locality  for  a  given  type 
of  farming,  taking  in  the  cost  of  land, 
buildings,  fences,  drainage,  water  sup- 
plv,  live  stock  and  machinery?" 

.It  was  a  big  question,  and  they 
gave  Mr.  Ellis  the  job  of  finding  the 
answer.  He  was  able  after  two  years' 
Tiard  work  to  develop  a  system  for 
getting  the  information,  the  actual 
collection  being  undertaken  by  his 
successor,  H.  H.  Mowry,  who  has 
made  good  progress. 

There  was  a  big  demand  for  such 
information,  and  it  was  highly  im- 
portant, as  every  one  who  is  going 
back  to  the  land  or  moving  from  one 
location  to  another  to  start  a  new 
type  of  farming  finds  it  absolutely 
essential  to  know  what  the  expenses 
will  be  in  getting  a  start.  The  farmer 
building  up  a  place  wants  to  know 
just  what  equipment  he  needs,  and 
then  where  to  buy  it.  Every  mother's 
son  who  was  asked  in  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management  what 
percentage  of  his  capital  he  ought  to 
invest  in  each  class  of  equipment 
came  back  to  know  just  where  to  buy 
it,  and  there  the  Department  had  to 
dodge  the  issue. 

Advice  Not  Given. 
There  is  a  lot  of  good  information 
on  file  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
different  types  and  makes  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, gathered  from  field  investi- 
gations, the  county  experts,  co- 
operators,  etc.,  which  might  warrant 
the  Department  in  recommending 
what  is  good,  even  if  policy  should 
keep  it  from  condemning  what  is  bad. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  fear  that 
trouble  will  arise  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ever  seems  to  be  recom- 
mending or  condemning  something, 
and  so  giving  offense  to  some  manu- 
facturer. 

The  States  are  not  doing  any  better. 
Uncle  Sam  seems  to  be  missing  an 
opportunity. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  different    '  "av- 

ing  this  subject  alone,  the  problem 


before  us  is  to  find  some  organization 
that  is  absolutely  competent  to  assure 
the  A.merican  farmer  that  this  or  that 
machine  is  safe  for  him  to  buy.  We 
have  a  sterling  mark  for  silver,  a 
pure  food  law,  a  national  board  of 
censorship  for  the  movies,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  the  farmer  in 
buying  machinery  except,  the  claims 
of  the  individual  manufacturer.  How 
can  the  farmers  tell  who's  who?  Here 
is  where  the  American  Society  of  Ag- 
ricultural Engineers  can  perform  a 
great  service. 

Foreign  Methods. 
Oyer  in  England  they  have  a  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  organized  and 
maintained  by  farmers.  Every  year 
they  hold  some  kind  of  field  trial.  The 
judge's  report  calls  a  spade  a  spade 
and  does  not  consult  the  feelings  of 
the  manufacturer.  Those  reports  are 
carefully  studied,  more  for  the  judge's 
opinion  than  for  the  figures  they  con- 
tain. The  opinions  of  a  practical  man 
and  an  expert  count  for  more  than 
mere  figures,  which  too  often  do  not 
mean  anything  to  a  man. 

Over  here  we  held  five  motor  con- 
tests at  Winnipeg.  Each  one  yielded 
figures  enough  to  make  a  farmer's 
head  swim  for  a  month,  but  not  a 
word  from  the  judges,  not  a  single 
reason  why  one  well-known  engine 
might  have  shown  up  poorly  when 
there  were  plenty  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, nor  a  word  of  warning 
that  the  winner  under  any  set  of  con- 
ditions might  fall  down  badly  under 
other  conditions.  It  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  the  public  got  much  bene- 
fit, and  all  the  judges  were  public 
servants,  at  that. 

Then  in  Germany  they  have  a  great 
agricultural  society  modeled  after  the 
British.  Every  year  the  new  machines 
and  improvements  are  herded  in  one 
place  separate  from  the  main  exhibits. 
Experts  from  the  colleges,  machinery 
experiment  stations  and  technical  high 
schools  go  over  the  assortment  and 
pass  judgment.  For  some  there  is 
the  great  silver  medal,  for  others 
bronze,  for  others  a  simple  diploma 
of  recognition.  Those  that  are 
weighed  and  found  wanting  are  told 
to  go  and  make  up  their  deficiencies. 
There  is  no  contest,  no  scoring,  no 
hair-splitting.  Farmers  and  the  agri- 
cultural press  alike  know  at  least  in  a 
broad  way  where  the  machines  stand. 

Russia,  France  and  Hungary  are 
equally  frank.  Surely  we  have  in  our 
colleges  and  among  other  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  as  high  grade  men  and  as 
honest  as  they  have  abroad,  and  the 
society  could  evidently  take  hold  and 
do  what  the  foreign  agricultural  so- 
cieties are  doing  without  turning 
things  topsy  turvy. 

How  to  Do  It. 
It  would  not  be  a  hard  matter  to 
assemble  the  machines  from  all  over 
the  country  so  as  to  pass  on  them. 
Suppose  we  had  our  committee  at 
Orchard  and  Farm's  tractor  demon- 
stration here  last  spring,  or  at  the  big 
show  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  where 
there  were  47  tractors.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  throw  out  quite  a  few 
that  are  plainly  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  to  classify  the  rest  as  good, 
better  and  very  good.  One  lecturer 
at  Fremont,  a  college  professor  and 
a  frequent  Winnipeg  judge,  confessed 
that  they  of  the  colleges  had  been 
lagging  behind  and  had  let  manufac- 
turers talk  to  the  farmers  too  much 
without  putting  on  any  brakes.  He 
told  farmers  there  that  they  ought 
not  to  expect  to  get  a  serviceable 
tractor  for  less  than  $1,000,  at  least 
until  they  were  made  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  at  present.  That  man  is 
a  leader.  He  is  waking  up.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  farmers  in 
his  State  will  get  his  opinion  before 
(Coiitlniie<I  on  PniCF  10). 


Over  30                  years  of  sprayer-                Ti\  ^  — *1BI  „ 
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of  this  outfit.  Notice  its  complete,  com-                j\   ^.aF  illustialM  and  deacribes  the 

pact,  perfectly  balanced,  "finished"  ap.   XXj    \     If  Bean  line  of  Hand 
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pearance.     1  he  bean  is  no  experiment.            J'^^'X*''  ■"'  ■  i  »  postal  for  it. 
The  first  outfits  ever  turned  out  by  us 

are  doing  good  service  today.    From  the  very  start  vre  have  built  quality  into 

Bean  Power  Sprayers 

ented  Pressure  Regulator,  Bean 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  and 
many  other  advantages.  Five 
sizes — from  our  wonderful  little 
one-man,  one-horse,  one-line-of 
hose  Midget  to  our  great  power- 
ful four-line  Giant.  Send  for 
our  catalog  and  study  the  Bean. 
It's  live  reading  for  any  grower. 


They're  made  complete  under 
one  roof— with  the  exception  of 
the  Novo  engine — and  we  use 
the  Novo  because  we  couldn't 
build  a  better  sprayer  engine 
ourselves.  Bean  Power  Sprayers 
are  thoroughly  high  grade  in 
every  detail  —  including  Bean 
Rustless  Ball  Valves,  Bean  Pat- 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
225  Julian  Street  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Deliveries  made  from  centrally  located  asrencies  in  all  fmit  geetions. 


Maintenance  of 
Soil  Fertility 

"There  are  three  ways 
in  which  the  essential 
plant-foods  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  soil.  These  are 
the  growing  and  plow- 
ing under  of  cover  crops, 
known  as  green  manur- 
ing, the  use  of  barnyard 
manure  and  similar 
products  and  the  ap- 
plication of  commercial  fertilizers  " 

"Unfortunately,  in  (he  West,  especially  In  unirrlgated  sections,  the 
use  of  green  manuring  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture, 
while  the  supply  of  barnyard  manure  and  related  waste  products  is, 
of  course,  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

"These  two  types  of  manuring  greatly  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and  are  very  beneficial.  They  should  be  practiced  when- 
ever possible,  but.  In  order  to  supply  sufficient  of  the  available 
plant-foods  to  meet  growth  requirements  and  thus  produce  a  large 
Itrofitaltle  crop,  commercial  fertilizers  must  be  used." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops." 
You  ought  to  get  a  copy  at  once.  It  contains  most  valuable  Informa- 
tion on  soil  treatment  and  crop  raising. 

Our  "Gavlota  Brand"  Fertilizer  supplies  proper  proportions  of  the 
Soluble  aud  Available  Plant-Foods,  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash,  to  meet  the  Food  requirements  of  the  Plant  throughout  the 
growth  period. 

Write  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops,"  to-day.  The 
knowledge  contained  therein  may  be  the  means  of  making  a  success 
out  of  failure  In  your  crop  raising. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Company 

805  Security  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  L.  A.  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 


"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  is  a  saying  which  might 
well  be  remembered  in  future  agri- 
cultural conventions.  At  the  dairy 
convention  at  Modesto  it  was 
said  that  conventions  should  be 
two-thirds  play  and  one-third  busi- 
ness, and  the  proportion  is  not  far 
from  right.  Of  course  it  is  every 
man  to  his  own  taste,  but  the  average 
man  when  he  travels  half  the  length 
of  a  State  is  likely  to  have  in  mind 
as  much  what  he  can  see  as  what  he 
can  hear. 

With  all  due  praise  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  and  to 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  for 
the  excellent  convention  recently 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  in  the  future  sessions  be 
held  only  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evenings,  and  that  the  afternoons  be 
given  to  trips  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  learn  from  seeing,  not 
from  talking.  Everybody  knows  that 
he  could  read  of  some  fine  thing  in 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  in  a  Gov- 
ernment bulletin,  or  anywhere  else, 
and  not  appreciate  it  one-tenth  as 
much  as  if  he  saw  the  thing  itself. 
So,  for  a  couple  of  future  conven- 
tions, just  try  and  see  if  the  plan  of 
giving  a  couple  of  afternoons  to  look- 
ing around  and  visiting  with  other 
men  from  all  over  the  State  will  not 
develop  more  interest  and  do  more 
good  than  all  the  addresses  and 
papers  that  could  be  hammered  into 
a  man's  head  in  a  week's  steady 
grind. 

The  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners began  their  meetings  Mon- 
day morning.  Their  convention 
merged  into  that  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers, and  from  Monday  morning  until 
nearly  dark  Saturday  their  sessions 
were  filled  to  the  hrnTi  with  papers 
and  addresses.  Visiting  with  fruit 
men  from  all  over,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  parts 
of  a  convention,  had  to  be  done  at 
meal  time  only,  or  by  staying  away 
from  the  meetings.  Trips  to  inter- 
esting places  in  the  surrounding 
country  had  to  be  made  by  staying 
away  from  the  convention  also,  which 
is  not  fair  to  the  convention.  From 
morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  sup- 
per, from  early  evening  till  long 
after  a  busy  farmer's  usual  bed  time, 
for  nearly  a  week  running,  makes 
almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
The  convention  otherwise  was  excel- 
lent and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  and  those  in 
charge  of  the  programme.  All  of  the 
above  criticisms  apply  to  previous 
conventions  as  well  as  to  this. 

Another  possible  improvement 
might  be  to  have  fewer  papers  in  a 
session,  say  two,  or  at  the  most  three, 
and  give  the  audience  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject.  By  attempting  to 
bite  oflf  too  much,  as  the  slang  ex- 
pression goes,  the  results  are  not  al- 
ways profitable.  It  is  impossible  to 
learn  everything  about  every  subject 
in  one  convention. 

Lessons  From  Exhibits. 

One  point  in  which  this  convention 
excelled  was  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous exhibits,  both  from  manufactur- 
ers, dealers  and  others.  Horticultural 
materials  from  orchard  tractors  to 
the  fruit  itself  was  displayed,  includ- 
ing cultivators,  fertilizers,  irrigation 
equipment,  spraying  materials,  orchard 
heaters,  and  so  on.  More  fruit  was 
on  display  than  at  any  other  recent 
convention,  including  apples  from 
Modoc  county  in  the  North,  to  the 
Julian  country  near  the  Mexican  line 
in  the  South.  The  latter  district  had 
a  very  large  and  fine  display,  as  had 
Nevada  county,  in  charge  of  D.  F. 
Norton. 

A  very  significant  feature  was  the 
presence  among  the  exhibits  of  much 
marmalade  and  other  food  products 
which  can  utilise  culls  and  inferior 
citrus   fruits.     There  was   not  only 


one  or  two  exhibits  of  these,  but 
quite  a  few,  of  extremely  attractive 
appearance  and  flavor,  also  juices, 
citrus  oils  and  extracts,  and  so  on. 
Heretofore  citrus  fruit  has  cither 
gone  into  direct  consumption  or  to 
the  dump  pile,  and  it  had  to  be  pretty 
bad  before  it  went  to  the  latter  place. 
Few  industries  can  continue  to  pros- 
per unless  there  are  profitable  by 
products  or  a  profitable  way  to  use 
the  poorer  grades  without  competing 
with  the  finer.  The  California  citrus 
industry  is  about  to  a  point  when 
the  poorer  fruit  has  to  be  profitably 
utilized  other  than  by  fresh  ship- 
ments, and  from  all  appearances  a 
fine  start  has  been  made  on  a  fine 
footing  before  the  pressure  became 
too  keen.  The  quality  of  the  marma- 
lade and  such  products  could  be 
highly  commended. 

University  Exhibits. 
The  Citrus  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University  of  California  had  some 
striking  charts  and  exhibits,  indicat- 
ing in  a  very  effective  way  profitable 
changes  in  cultural  practices.  Cover 
crops,  for  example,  in  recent  years 
have  been  losing  ground  in  Southern 
California,  but  charts  and  models 
based  on  experiences  at  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  showed  spectacu- 
lar results  with  diflferent  cover  crops. 
They  had  been  written  and  told 
of  before,  but  the  display  made  them 
seem  real,  not  theoretical.  There 
was  a  wonderful  difference  in  plots 
on  which  rye  was  grown  and  those 
growing  our  ordinary  sweet  clover 
(sometimes  called  sour  clover),  Tan- 
gier peas,  purple  vetch,  fenugreek 
and  other  nitrogen  gatherers.  Rye 
is  known  almost  the  world  over  as 
a  fine  supplier  of  humus,  yet  it  took 
much  organic  nitrogen  added  to  the 
rye  plots  before  it  gave  as  good  re- 
sults in  production  as  sweet  clover 
and  Tangier  peas  grown  as  cover 
crops. 

Then  when  it  came  to  fertilizing, 
the  university  had  glass  tubes  filled 
with  make-believe  oranges  the  size  of 
small  marbles,  indicating  the  results 
with  each  plot,  and  there  was  an  im- 
mense difference  in  the  yield  accord- 
ing to  the  fertilizers  applied,  and  not 
only  that,  but  twigs  from  typical 
trees  of  the  plots  showed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  fertilized  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  some 
very  striking  results  were  shown  with 
both  the  yield  and  growth  of  different 
kinds  of  citrus  trees  grown  on  differ- 
ent roots — sweet  orange,  sour  orange, 
pomelo  and  trifoliata — which  should 
greatlj'  influence  every  future  planter 
of  citrus  fruits.  This  we  hope  to  give 
in  detail  later.  The  sweet  orange, 
although  proven  more  susceptible  to 
gum  disease  than  sour  stock,  came 
out  exceptionally  well  in  competition 
with  other  stocks,  a  fact  which  de- 
serves attention. 

California  Improves  Methods. 

California  has  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  country  per  excel- 
lence for  fruit  production.  How  much 
this  has  been  due  to  natural  merit 
and  how  much  to  merit  of  handling 
fruits  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be 
taken  to  heart.  J.  P.  Hale,  the  noted 
peach  grower  of  Connecticut  and 
Georgia,  an  authority  on  practical 
fruit  growing  in  the  East,  addressed 
the  convention  several  times,  and 
when  he  got  through  it  seemed 
pretty  certain  that  a  revolution  in 
Eastern  fruit  growing  was  in  progress 
which  few  Californians  appreciated, 
and  this  change  was  due  largely  to 
California  methods  of  packing  and 
marketing. 

There  was  an  old  tradition  that 
peaches  could  be  grown  in  only  a  few 
spots,  that  their  season  was  only 
about  two  weeks  long,  and  the  way 
they  were  marketed  in  the  East  wa.s 
something  to  discourage  both  buyer 
and  seller.    Then  California  peaches 


came  along  with  a  fine  pack  and  in 
a  different  season,  woke  Easterners 
up,  and  as  a  result  the  peach  season 
for  Eastern  grown  fruit  extends  over 
several  months  and  fine  orchards  are 
numbered  by  thousands.  The  East- 
ern peach  is  different  from  the  Cali- 
fornia peach,  in  not  being  dried,  and 
is  much  inferior  to  even  the  Cali- 
fornia freestone  when  canned. 

Old  apple  trees,  untilled,  disease 
smitten  and  neglected,  likewise  have 
been  doctored  up,  cultivated  and  fer- 
tilized; their  fruit  has  been  renewed 
in  a  quality  and  quantity  never  re- 
motely dreamed  of  years  ago;  young 
trees  have  been  set  out  by  the 
million,  and  many  city  farmers  are 
due.  to  drop  soon  with  a  dull,  sicken- 
ing thud  when  the  young  orchards 
come  into  bearing  and  the  necessity 
arises  to  market  all  this  fruit. 

The  "Back  to  the  Land"  movement 
is  strong  in  the  cities;  pigs  are  too 
dirty  and  evil  smelling  for  refined 
tastes;  cows  are  too  much  work  and 
one  has  to  get  up  too  early  to  milk 
them,  so  fruit  has  been  the  popular 
thing  in  the  East,  mostly  apples  and 
peaches.  Soon  people  who  want  or- 
chards and  know  how  to  run  them 
can  buy  fine  Eastern  orchards  dirt 
cheap.  California  methods  of  mar- 
keting have  been  the  cause  of  the 
Eastern  fruit  awakening.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  the  meat 
of  a  solid  week's  talk  into  one  short 
account,  and  nobody  is  going  to  trj'. 

Important  Matters. 

Important  matters  for  the  fruit  and 
agriculture  interests  of  California  are 
indicated  by  the  action  of  such  con- 
ventions in  resolution  and  otherwise. 
For  example,  the  committee  on  legis- 
lation reported  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  formation  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  administered  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture,  to  perform  the 
duties  now  performed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture.  State  Veter- 
inarian, State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  numerous  other  boards  and 
offices  of  the  State  relating  to  agri- 
culture, the  Convention  approving 
these  recommendations. 

President  Wheeler  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  a  committee  of 
public  men  at  work  pereparing  a  col- 
onization plan  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  State  of  California  and  system  of 
rural  credits  to  be  carried  out  the 
same  way,  and  the  Legislature  was 
urged  to  seriously  consider  such  a 
plan  with  a  view  to  its  adoption. 

The  so-called  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  is  no  formal  organization. 
The  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture simply  holds  a  convention  of 
which  every  fruit  grower  attending  is 
a  part.  A  committee  on  permanent 
organization  endorsed  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  proposed  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  with  regular  officers, 
which  would  publish  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conventions  and 
actively  work  for  the  horticultural 
interests  of  California. 

Tlie  convention  also  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  quarantine  work  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
complimented  the  State  Insectary,  H. 
S.  Smith,  superintendent,  for  the  ef- 
fective work  being  accomplished  with 
insect  parasites,  endorsed  the  plan  of 
having  a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
called  for  the  placing  of  the  State  Sta- 
tisticion  under  the  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture,  called  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  Raker  bill  by  Congress, 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  horti- 
cultural materials  carried  in  the  mails. 
Very  hearty  thanks  were  given  to  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture,  f 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  and  to 
those  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  pre- 
paring for  the  convention,  for  the 
excellent  programme  and  for  the  suc- 
cessful convention. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention 
are  to  be  published  in  book  form  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission, 
Sacramento,  and  persons  who  desire 
copies  should  apply  to  the  Commis-.^ 
sion  for  same  at  once. 


Put  Your  Christmas 
Money  Into  Gifts 
of  Real  Value 


An  "Eclipse" 
Pumping  Engine 
for  Father 

How  could  you  please 
him  better  than  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  work 
of  pumping  water  for 
stock  £nd  house.  The 
engine  can  also 
be  used  for 
many  other 
purposes. 


An  "Eclipse" 
Power  Washing  Machine 
for  Mother 

will  actually  lengthen  her  life  by 
taking  hard  work  from 
her  shoulders.  Father's 
Eclipse  Engine 
will  run  Mother's 
Eclipse  Wash- 
ing Machine. 


These  Machines  are  ready  for  Christ- 
mas delivery  and  the  prices  are 
moiierate.   Information  on  request. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Lot  Angeles  -   San  Francisco 
Portland 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  de  mand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var- 
ieties. 

Our  parent  trees  of  French,  Imperial.  Sugar 
and  Robe  de  Sargent  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  fera  having  the  best  record  of 

8UALITY.  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  SIZE 
F  FRUIT. 

WKITE  US  FIKST 


The  Silva  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  A      Newcastle,  Cal. 


ff/p  »  f  f  If  IN  INVENTIONS.  Patent  you- 
W  t  AL.  1  fl  ideaa.  Send  for  our  Free  book 
and  adTice  How  to  .Succeed. 
SUE.S  &  CO..  Aiuva..  563  Serentb  St..  Wssh- 
inelon.  D.  C. 


Wanted  Ideas  li 


Write  for  List  at  In- 
ventions Wanted. 
.  .000.000     in  prises 

 .    ,   oflfered    for  inTcntioni. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fjf 
reUimed.  VICTOB  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  836F. 
Wasllington.  D.  C. 
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TRACTOR 


COMPLEX^ 


It  Does  the  Work  of  5  Horses 

The  Bull  Tractor  Delivers  5  Horsepower  at 
the  Drawbar  and  12  Horsepower  at  the  Belt 

It  Is  a  Portable  Engine  Too 


Costs  Less  to  Buy 
Costs  Less  to  Keep 

In  adilition  to  doing  all  the  work  of 
five  horses  in  pulling  Plows,  Har- 
rows, Seeders,  Harvesters.  Mowers, 
Drills  and  Discs,  it  will  saw  your 
wood,  grind  feed,  run  the  Fanning 
mill  or  do  any  work  that  a  sta- 
tionary engine  can  do. 
It  rail  BO  anywhere,  to  any  place 
wliere  po»ver  Is  needed  and  there  in 


Costs  Nothing 
When  Not  Earning 

In  this  alone  the  Bull  Tractor  has 

it  on  horse  flesh.  When  not  in  use 
it  costs  nothing  to  maintain — no 
new  equipment  is  needed — it  can  be 
instantly  hitched  to  any  gang  plow 
or  any  other  farm  implement  you 
have. 

l\'o  keen,  sensible  farmer  can  alTord 
to  be  witliout  a  Bull  Tractor. 


nork  to  do. 

It's  more  dependable  and  more  reliable  tban  liorse  flesb  and  its 
low  first  cost  makes  horses  too  expcnsiye  to  buy  wbile  its  low 
cost  for  upkeep  makes  horses  too  expensive  to  keep. 

The  Bull  Tractor  is  not  only  the  lowest  priced  good  tractor  on  the  market, 
but  it  is  the  simplest — has  fewer  parts  by  far — is  easy  to  run  and  easy  to 
buy — just  think  of  it — it  does  the  work  of  Ave  good  horses  and  costs  less 
than  three  poor  ones. 

Our  Tractor  Book  Is  Free 

Write  for  it  and  learn  some  real  tractor  tacts  and  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in  a  Bull  Tractor.    Write  to-day  and  get  the  book  by  return  mail. 

HUGHSON  &  MERTON,  INC. 

Pacific   Coast  Distributors 
.'.;»0  t;olden  Gate  Ave.,        laaO    South    Olive    St.,  320  Ankcny  St., 

San  Francisco  Los  Angelea  Portland 

Our  apents  are  taking  a  ear  load  a  daj.    Where  we  are  not  represented 
we  want  live  agents  to  wire  for  options  on  territory. 
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Method  for  Pickling  Olives 


Please  ine  tlie  i*e#'in#»  for  pick- 

ling ripe  oli^'es  and  keeping;:  them 
blaek  .1.  R.  W.,  Kelxeyvllle,  Calif. 

Prof.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti  of  the 
University  of  California  in  a  circular 
on  the  olive  has  this  to  say  on  pick- 
ling the  ripe  olive. 

"The  pickling  of  olives  involves 
tliree  steps:  1.  Treatment  with  lye  to 
neutralize  the  acidity  and  bitterness. 
2.  Repeated  soaking  in  water  to  re- 
move the  excess  of  Ive.  3.  Salting  by 
soaking  in  brines  of  gradually  in- 
creasing strengths. 

"(1).  Neutralization-  Soak  the 
olives  for  12  hours  in  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  lyi  pounds  of  caustic 
potash  in  12  gallons  of  water.  Very 
bitter  olives  may  require  a  second 
treatment  with  fresh  lye;  sweeter 
olives  may  require  a  weaker  lye.  With 
soft  olives  V/z  pounds  of  salt  should 
be  added  to  the  lye.  The  olives 
should  be  kept  submerged  by  means 
of  a  floating  cover  and  the  lye  drawn 
from  the  bottom  and  poured  over  the 
top  two  or  three  times  to  insure  equal 
treatment. 

"(2)  Soaking.  When  by  examina- 
tion of  the  color  of  the  flesh  of  the 
olives,  it  is  found  that  the  lye  has 
penetrated  nearly  to  the  pit,  they 
should  be  removed  to  pure  water. 
This  water  is  renewed  at  least  once 
a  day  until  the  lye  is  removed,  which 
requires  two  or  three  days.  With  soft 
olives,  a  brine  containing  about  two 
pounds  of  salt  to  12  gallons  of  water 
should  be  used  for  removing  the  lye. 

"(3)  Salting.  When  the  lye  and 
most  of  the  bitterness  have  been  re- 
moved, the  olives  should  be  placed  in 
stronger  brine.  If  the  olives  are  to 
be  canned  or  bottled,  a  brine  con- 
taining about  five  pounds  of  salt  to  12 
gallons  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong. 
If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  barrels,  10  or 
12  pounds  of  salt  will  be  needed.  The 
olives  must  be  prepared  for  the  strong 
brine  gradually  by  being  placed  in 
new  brine  every  three  to  four  days- 
Each  brine  should  be  about  two  per 
cent  stronger  than  the  last. 

"Precautions.  Strong  lye  tends  to 
soften  the  fruit.  A  second  treatment 
in  weak  lye  is  better  for  bitter  olives 
than  a  strong  lye.  Salt  has  a 
tendency  to  harden  the  fruit  and  can 
be  used  to  counteract  the  softening  ef- 
fect of  the  lye  with  very  ripe  olives. 
Strong  lye  will  shrink  and  shrivel  the 
olives  unless  they  are  prepared  for  it 
by  solutions  of  gradually  increasiuR 
strengths. 

"Color.  With  ripe  pickles,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  have  the  color  as  uniform 
as  possible.  Uniformity  is  obtained 
by  pickling  each  variety  by  itself,  by 
having  the  fruit  as  evenly  ripe  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  exposing  the  olives  to 
each  solution  in  as  uniform  a  manner 
as  possible.  Spotting  comes  usually 
from  uncvcnness  of  the  lye  treatment, 
and  especially  from  allowing  some 
olives  to  float  on  the  surface.  Depth 
of  color  is  obtained  by  having  the 
olives  thoroughly  ripe.  Hy  exposing 
the  olives  to  the  air  for  several  hours 
between  the  various  solutions,  both 
the  dejjth  and  uniformity  of  the  color 
are  increased  by  oxidizing  and  l)rovvn- 
ing  the  flesh. 

"With  green  olives  the  air  should 
be  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  un- 
til the  final  brine  is  reached-  A  little 
vinegar  improves  both  the  color  and 
flavor  of  green  olives." 

It  may  be  rather  later  than  is  best 
to  give  receipts  for  pickling  olives, 
but  others  besides  the  inquirer  may 


wish  to  pickle  some  fruit  now  that 
the  method  is  given.  We  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  use  of  salt  to 
keep  soft  olives  firm,  which  deserves 
notice  when  olives  are  pickled  late  in 
the  season.  Olives  hang  on  the  trees 
very  long  and  unless  frosted  can  with 
care  be  pickled  very  successfully  much 
later  than  is  customary. 


JUDGING  FARM  MACHINERY 

(Continued  from  Page  7), 

they  try  an  unknown  rig,  whetlier  the 
movement  becomes  national  or  not. 

Take  the  small  tractor  that  farmers 
have  been  calling  for  these  many 
years.  The  private  scrap  heaps  of 
many  large  manufacturers  are  full  of 
small  tractors.  Many  light  tractors 
have  been  put  out  by  small  concerns, 
only  to  flash  in  the  pan,  break  their 
backers,  and  sour  the  public  on  the 
whole  small  tractor  game.  No  one 
can  estimate  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  to  reputable  manufacturers  by 
these  constant  failures,  failures  that 
could  have  been  predicted  after  ten 
minutes'  investigation  by  anyone  en- 
tirely familiar  with  the  situation. 
Time,  effort  and  money  could  have 
been  saved  by  a  little  advice  from 
men  on  the  outside  who  were  looking 
from  the  farmer's  side  of  the  fence. 
We  all  need  friendly  criticism. 

I  will  admit  that  it  sounds  like  a 
dream,  but  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  is  growing 
fast,  both  in  size  and  in  influence.  It 
takes  in  college  men,  manufacturers 
and  independent  engineers  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  take  care  of  the  tech- 
nical requirements  without  confusion. 
Starting  now,  it  could  easily  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  four-fiftlis  of 
the  agricultural  machinery  on  the 
market.  At  one  big,  central  show 
each  year,  say  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Show  at  Peoria,  the 
newer  types  and  those  previously 
found  wanting  could  be  passed  upon. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  will  participate  in  the 
engineering  congress  next  year,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  is  chairman  of  the  society's 
committee  on  arrangements.  It  is  to 
be  e.xpectcd  that  he  will  secure  a  full 
discussion  of  this  vital  question  at 
that  time. 


CHANGE  IN  ORANGE  PRUNING 

(Continued  from  Page  0). 

ing  of  the  soil.  None  of  these  gummy 
trees  show  any  signs  of  the  trouble 
recurring.  Pruning  was  heavy  on 
them  so  as  to  take  the  strain  from  the 
roots  and  tliey  look  well  and  are 
bearing  good  crops. 

And  as  said  before,  although  this 
grove  is  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
and  the  results  exceptionally  well 
marked,  the  final  rest  is  getting  similar 
results  on  an  old  grove  which  has 
slacked  up  in  bearing,  though  other- 
wise all  right,  and  there  are  enough 
of  these  that  have  "come  back"  to 
prove  that  the  tree  management 
which  brings  results  in  one  case 
works  well  in  another. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  whole 
thing  are  to  keep  the  other  and  less 
vigorous  branches  out,  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  including  the  inside, 
a  chance  to  get  a  start,  and  to  remove 
the  vigorous  green  shoots  which  some 
remove  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
they  are  water  sprouts,  suckers,  or 
undesirable  wood,  rather  than  the 
very  best  thing  for  a  tree. 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  Call 


aJ-^.**  ^'^\ *•  f  .  I  "T'  1~^1D  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
^^f^ul  \  ivJl  rJ! ■  I         •L'  '^'^  telephone  right-of-way  anywhere, 

:^i^^'^-^5i=i=IC=i'       at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
1  30  different  parts,  is  only  the  entrance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call- 

Your  line  is  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union — 
with  its  poles,  copper  wire,  cross  arms  and  insu- 
lators in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  switchboards  costing  up- 
wards of  $  I  00,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  of 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  costly  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

Tbat  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Univeraal  Service 


I  Every  Call  means  a  Pair  of^  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  .  however 
marry  Calls  maybe  made  or  however  far  apart  Subscribers  may  be 


The 


Tflarlin 

Repeating  Eifle 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and 
.22   long-rifle  cartridges;  ex- 
cellent for  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, hawks,  crows,  foxes 
and  all  small  game 
and  target  work 
up  to  200  yards. 


Here's  the  best-made 
.22  rifle  in  the  world ! 

It's  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.    The  tool  steel 
working  pans  cannot  wear  out.    Its  Ivory  Bead  and  Kocky  .Mountain 
sights  arc  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any  .22.    lias  kver  action — like  a  big 
game  rifle;  has  solid  top  and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing. 
Beautiful  ca^e  hardencd  finish  and  superb  build  and  balance.    Price,  round  barrel, 
$14.50;  octagon,  $16.00.  d  Model  1892,  similar,  but  not  Like-down,  prices,  $12.15  up. 

Le.rn  more  .bout  all  M.rlin  repe.fer..    Send  3  TTlcu/cTI Br^ms  Co., 

stamps  postage  for  the  128-page  Marlin  catalog.  116  Willow  St.,   Now  Haren,  Conn. 


Olingstone  F*eacH  Trees 


TUSCAN  I  Ours  are  the  improved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subject  to  Wind-Fall  and  Split-pil,  and  preferred 
(to  the  exren*  of  $2  lo  $3  more  a  ton)  by  cannersto  tne  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propagated. 


PHILLIPS  I  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  trees  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  proBt  good. 
What  more  can  you  ask  > 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.  "Fruit  Tree  Specialists.**  P.  0.  Bo&   p  Newcastle,  Cal. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


The  Problem  of  Getting  Started 


To  ORCHARD  AND  FARM— 
Last  month  Orchard  and  Farm  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  a  man  with 
very  little  means  trying  to  start  him- 
self on  a  farm  of  10  or  20  acres  and 
make  a  success  of  it. 

I  submit  the  following  propositions 
as  one  that  should  work  out  to  per- 
fection in  most  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  fact,  it  is  entirely  a  Cali- 
fornia proposition. 

In  the  first  place  you  will  notice 
that  most  all  the  valleys  in  this  State 
are  surrounded  by  brushy  hills,  land 
that  is  not  much  account  for  anything 
but  pasture.  This  can  be  bought 
much  cheaper  than  the  fertile  valleys. 

Now,  suppose  the  would-be  farmer 
can  get  15  or  20  acres  of  level  land 
adjoining  these  hills.  Let  him  plant 
5  acres  to  alfalfa,  5  acres  to  spineless 
cactus  and  .5  acres  to  pasture,  stables, 
etc.  He  keeps  dairy  cows,  hogs, 
chickens  and  turkeys,  all  in  propor- 
tion to  his  supply  of  food,  of  course. 
By  controlling  a  larger  acreage  on  the 
brushy  hills  the  stock  would  have  a 
wider  range  for  pasturage,  especial- 
ly the  hogs  and  turkeys.  He  should 
build  his  house  in  the  center  between 
the  alfalfa  and  pasture. 

Now,  he  feeds  all  his  stock  on  al- 
falfa and  spineless  cactus  leaves,  the 
hogs  and  chickens  would  be  fed  the 
skim  milk  in  addition  thereto,  to  give 
them  a  proper  diet.  In  the  fall,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  and  De- 
cember, the  best  improved  varieties 
of  this  spineless  cactus  are  loaded 
with  a  delicious  variety  of  ripening 
fruit.  This  is  the  time  of  year  to 
pen  up  the  hogs  and  turkeys  and  fat- 
ten them  for  market,  and  this  cactus 
fruit  is  the  very  best  kind  of  food  to 
put  fat  on  this  kind  of  stock.  Mixed 
with  a  little  grain  it  will  be  ideal. 
Also  in  the  fall  the  hens  are  molting 
and  eggs  are  high.  Now.  I  find  bv 
my  own  experience  that  1)y  feeding 
this  cactus  fruit  to  the  hens  it 
doubles  the  supply  of  eggs.  While  the 
liens  turn  up  their  noses  and  look 
with  contempt  at  apples  and  all  other 
kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  they  just 
go  wild  over  a  mess  of  cactus  fruit. 
The  large  anmuiit  of  sugar  and  min- 
eral salts  contained  in  this  fruit  tickle 
and  stimulate  their  aonetites,  give 
them  renewed  energy  and  send  tliem 
back  to  laying  eggs. 

Now,  you  get  rid  of  the  marketable 
hogs  and  turkeys  while  this  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
bunch  of  money  off  the  hens'  eggs. 
The  fruiting  season  of  the  cactus  oc- 
curs so  nicely  with  the  turkey-hog 
market  that  one  would  think  that 
they  were  specially  made  for  each 
other. 

Of  course  this  cactus  fruit  is  good 
for  human  consumption  also;  but  it 
grows  with  such  lavish  abundance 
that  one  can  afford  to  feed  part  of  it 
to  his  stock. 

I  am  fattening  four  children  now. 
as  well  as  a  bunch  of  chickens  and 
turkeys,  on  this  fruit,  so  I  know  what 
I  am  writing  about. 

Now,  I  mentioned  that  it  would  be 
well  to  locate  the  house  between  the 
alfalfa  and  pasture  land;  this  was  for 
sanitary  purposes.  Next  year,  or  at 
least  every  two  years,  you  remove 
the  pasture,  cow  stables,  hog  pens, 
chicken  houses  and  the  whole  con- 
traption over  on  the  green  alfalfa 
patch  and  plow  uo  the  entire  pasture 
and  barnyard,  and  sow  it  to  alfalfa; 
and  let  your  stock  run  on  a  fresh 
green  field.  Also  the  family  and  all 
their  litter  and  sewerage — keep 
changing  it  and  plowing  it  under  and 
growing  alfalfa  on  it.  If  the  family 
went  cast  of  their  house  for  all  pur- 
poses this  year,  next  year  they  go  out 
west.  And  the  children,  as  well  as 
the  young  hogs  and  chickens,  will  be 
able  to  romp  and  play  on  green 
clover,  unalloyed  with  the  volatile 
emanations  of  the  barnyard  or  cess- 


pool.   There  will  be  neither,  all  the 
refuse  will  be  nourishing  alfalfa. 

Or  the  better  way  is  to  divide  the 
alfalfa  field  into  three  parts,  one- 
third  pasture  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  to  alfalfa.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  stock  pasture  can  be  moved 
every  year,  while  the  alfalfa  would 
have  two  years"  growth  in  each  field, 
the  stock  completing  the  circuit  in 
three  years. 

The  cactus  patch  could  not  be 
moved  every  year,  but  the  surplus 
manure  could  be  spread  among  the 
cactus  to  the  great  benefit  of  that 
plant.  The  cactus  is  a  native  of  this 
State  and  grows  without  much  care 
or  moisture,  and  seems  to  be  capable 
of  drawing  most  of  its  nourishment  j 
direct  from  the  atmosphere  without  | 
taking  the  substance  from  the  soil. 

You  will  notice  that  under  these 
arrangements  all  waste  would  be 
eliminated,  and  the  place  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  Everything  goes 
back  on  the  land  to  make  new  crops, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  be 
indefinitely  conserved.  The  real  cause 
of  the  fall  of  empires  is  because  all 
their  grain  fields,  livestock  and  other 
human  foodstuff  eventually  find  their 
way  into  the  sewers  and  are  run  into 
the  sea.  This  has  happened  to  every 
empire  but  China.  This  wily  Celes- 
tial saves  all  his  sewerage  and  puts 
it  back  on  the  land  to  raise  new  crops, 
and  it  is  confidentially  certain  that 
his  empire  will  endure  forever. 

This  farm  would  need  water  to  ir- 
rigate the  alfalfa  and  for  domestic 
purposes.  That  can  be  found  most 
any  place  in  California,  and  lifted  to 
the  surface  by  a  deep-well  pump. 
Either  gasoline  or  electricity  can  be 
used  for  power. 

G.  D.  CUMMINGS. 

Los  Altos,  Cal. 


NITRATE  IN  ROCK. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  agricultural 
scientists  were  amazed  to  hear  that 
some  soils  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  notably  Utah  and  Colorado, 
apparently  were  being  rapidly  filled 
with  nitrate  salts,  as  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  lime,  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  nitrogen  seemed  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  certain  class  of 
bacteria  in  the  soils.  Further  investi- 
gations seem  to  disprove  this  idea  en- 
tirely and  Bulletin  134  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  seems  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  increase  in  nitrogen  is  1 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  rock  for-  I 
mations  in  that  territory  have  a  large  | 
amount  of  nitrate  salts  in  their  make- 
up. Nitrate  salts  dissolve  very  read- 
ily in  water  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  rocks  by  seep- 
age from  irrigation  ditches  and  other- 
wise, gathering  in  low  spots  in  such 
f|unntity  as  to  destroy  vegetation. 
Thus  di.sappears  another  starting  the- 
ory, though  from  the  viewpoint  of 
agricultural  science  the  presence  of 
great  amounts  of  nitrate  in  natural 
rock  is  almost  as  surprising  as  the 
idea  that  bacteria  had  something  to 
do  with  the  increase  of  nitrate  salts. 


Leaf  spot  of  the  sugar  beet  is  a 
widely  distributed  and  serious  disease 
of  the  sugar  beet,  being  found  plenti- 
fully in  California,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  world.  A  description  of 
it  and  recommendations  as  to  its  con- 
trol are  given  in  a  new  I'"armers'  Bul- 
letin, issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  shown  that  deep 
fall  plowing  is  a  big  help  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease,  also  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  beet  tops  and  a  good  sys- 
tem of  rotation.  A  combination  of  the 
three  practically  eradicates  the  dis- 
ease. The  same  principles  frequently 
apply  to  the  control  of  many  plant 
diseases. 


more  power 
to  the 
cubic  inch 

To  the  builders  of  the  first  water  wheel  ,  the 
first  steam  engine,  the  first  electric  motor, 
and  the  first  gas  engine,  power  meant  bulk. 

Users  demanded  "more  power  to  the  cubic 
inch  of  mechanism." 

The  original  inventions  were  refined,  im- 
proved, boiled  down.  The  huge  water  wheel 
is  replaced  by  the  turbine.  Watt's  crude  en- 
gine has  developed  into  the  steam  turbine. 
The  electric  motor  has  been  lightened  and 
compressed.  The  cumbersome  gas  engine  of 
the  old  days  has  become  an  aeroplane  motor 
— the  highest  example  of  a  compact,  light- 
weight power  plant. 


i\ctor| 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR | 

The  modern  farmer  demands  that  his 
power  producers  be  less  bulky,  more  power- 
ful, cheaper  to  operate  and  maintain. 

To  meet  these  demands,  we  have  developed 
and  built  The  Yuba  Bali  Tread  Tractor.  It 
gives  "more  power  to  the  cubic  inch.'* 
There  is  a  booklet  describing  it 

Cut  Here 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Answers  for  Farm  Problems 


KAISIKG  OLIVES — For  two  years  I 
buve  tried  to  raise  some  olive  trees 
from  cuttings,  but  have  failed  and 
would  like  to  try  again.  Having  read 
tlie  report  about  raising:  trees  from 
seed  in  the  November  Orchard  and 
Farm,  I  wonid  like  to  ask  wbicli  is 
the  best  seed  to  use.  If  the  Mi.ssion, 
can  Mission  be  grafted  on  Mission,  <ir 
would  it  be  better  to  graft  >lan%aiiiilo 
on  >liSHlon  or  vice  versa?  How  large 
or  old  must  the  seedling  be  before  It 
can  be  grafted? — W.  J.  Iv.,  Fair  Oaks, 
California. 

On  Page  4  of  our  September  issue 
there  is  a  short  account  of  one  per- 
son's success  in  raising  olive  cuttings 
which  may  be  of  help  to  you  in  your 
next  attempt.  When  it  comes  to  rais- 
ing seedlings,  not  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  California,  but  the 
standard  variety  is  the  Redding,  trees 
of  which  can  be  found  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  easier  to  sprout  than 
the  Mission  and  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  place  of  the  latter.  If  you 
have  a  Mission  seedling,  graft  it  to 
either  the  Mission  or  Manzanillo,  as 
one  will  take  as  well  as  the  other. 
There  is  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Garden  at  Chico  a  variety  of  olive 
from  Northern  Africa  which  prom- 
ises excellently  as  a  stock.  You  can 
probably  get  seeds  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Some  wild  Algerian 
olives  have  recently  been  tried  in 
California  which  have  made  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth,  but  how  they 
will  work  out  as  a  stock  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  Professor  F.  T.  Bio- 
letti  of  the  University  of  California 
informs  us  that  in  his  opinion  olives 
should  be  budded  about  September 
or  October,  a  time  when  the  bark  is 
soft  enough  to  lift  well  and  the  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  well 
developed.  These  buds  remain  dor- 
mant until  spring,  becoming  attached 
to  the  stock  in  the  meantime.  If 
they  catch,  the  top  can  be  removed 
just  before  growth  starts,  and  if  they 
miss,  the  top  can  be  removed  below 
the  bud  and  a  graft  put  in,  givinar 
in  this  way  two  chances  at  one  seed- 
ling. The  seedling  may  be  budded 
when  it  reaches  a  size  of  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
or  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pen- 
cil. It  can  be  grafted  from  that  size 
onward. 

CHAMPAGNE  CIDRR — Kindly  fell 
nie  how  to  make  champagne  cider?— 
A.  D.  S.,  Ventura,  California. 

Champagne  cider  of  commercial 
quality  can  be  made  only  by  persons 
of  much  skill  and  long  experience. 
An  attempt  to  make  it  without 
such  experience  is  very  inadvisable 
Roughly  outlined,  the  process  is  to 
ferment  in  a  cool  place  till  most  of 
the  sugar  is  gone.  It  is  then  drawn 
off  to  remove  sediment  and  put  into 
bottles  which  are  corked  and  the 
cider  permitted  to  ferment  more.  If 
too  much  sugar  is  left  the  bottles  will 
burst.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
getting  a  clear  product,  which  can 
be  secured  only  by  very  delicate 
handling;  but  a  fair  product,  not  very 
clear,  can  be  secured  by  following 
the  method  just  outlined.  Commer- 
cially, champagne  cider  of  a  sort  is 
produced  by  fermenting  out  dry,  or 
until  all  sugar  is  gone,  then  clearing 
and  carbonating  with  a  little  sugar. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  genuine 
champagne  cider,  but  it  is  the  sim- 
plest way  to  get  a  very  fair  imitation 
of  the  real  article. 

I'IGEON  FEEDING  —  Would  yon 
please  tell  nie  a  good  ration  to  feed 
my  pigeons? — J.  H.  G.,  Marshfleld,  Ore. 

This  question  was  handed  to  G.  S. 
Hopkins,  proprietor  of  the  Bancroft 
Squab  Lofts,  San  Francisco,  one  of 
the  most  successfull  and  best  known 
pigeon  raisers  of  the  bay  district,  who 
replies  as  follows: 

Pigeons  in  captivity  need  a  larger 
variety  of  good  sound  grains.  .\  good 
ration,  which  I  use  in  my  own  lofts 
and   which   can   be   fed   almost  the 


year  round,  is  as  follows:  Red  wheat, 
20  lbs.;  Egyptian  or  Kafir  corn,  30 
lbs.;  small  yellow  corn,  15  lbs.;  buck- 
wheat, 5  lbs.;  peas,  'iO  lbs.;  millet,  5 
lbs.;  hempseed,  5  lbs.  Yellow  corn 
should  be  cut  out  all  together  in  very 
warm  weather,  but  in  winter  and  cold 
weather  it  can  be  increased.  The 
reason  for  not  using  yellow  corn  in 
warm  weather  is  that  it  is  very  heat- 
ing and  will  cause  sickness  in  your 
flock. 

Hempseed  should  be  fed  sparingly 
also,  as  too  much  will  cause  vertigo 
and  wing  disease,  and  birds  affected, 
if  cured,  are  of  very  little  use  as 
breeders. 

The  above  ration  should  be  fed  in 
self-feeders,  or  hoppers,  so  that  the 
birds  can  get  all  the  feed  they  want, 
but  cannot  throw  grain  out  on  floors. 

Keep  plenty  of  feed  in  the  feeders  be- 
fore birds  at  all  times,  as  they  will 
not  overeat  themselves. 

Keep  a  good  supply  of  sharp  grit 
and  oj'ster  shells  where  birds  can  get 
them  at  all  times;  also  keep  good 
supply  of  sharp  sand  in  flying  pens. 

If  the  above  feed  rules  are  carried 
out,  there  will  be  no  trouble  raising 
big  fat  squabs  and  plenty  of  them  pro- 
viding you  have  the  right  kind  of  birds 
and  keep  only  mated  pairs  in  your 
pens.  One  e.xtra  unmated  bird  in  a 
pen  will  cause  trouble,  and  your  birds 
will  show  off  and  you  will  not  get  re- 
sults, even  though  you  may  feed 
them  the  best  way  and  give  them  the 
best  of  care. 

RIGHT  TREES  FOR  SOU. — I  hove  a 
five  acre  poultry  ranch  ten  miles  north 
of  Petaliuiia,  four  acres  licing  iilanted 
with  Royal  .\nn  cherry  trees  three 
years  old,  and  on  account  of  It  being 
too  wet  last  winter  I  lost  7'>  per  cent 
of  them.  The  soil  Is  two  feet  and  and 
there  is  a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  next. 
It  seems  to  hold  the  water  in  the 
winter  and  in  places  there  Is  hurdpan 
six  feet  down.  The  place  has  five  per 
cent  fall  and  there  is  no  water  stand- 
ing on  tiie  top.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
best  trees  to  plant?  1  have  hens  on 
most  of  the  land  and  don't  like  to  have 
apple  trees.— C.  H.  S.,  Petaluma,  Cali- 
fornia. 

.\s  we  understand  the  conditions, 
we  should  think  that  Bartlett  pears 
would  be  the  most  desirable  fruit 
trees  to  plant,  both  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  on  account 
of  the  commercial  outlook  for  this 
variety.  The  blight  is  the  extreme 
affliction  of  the  pear  grower  to-day, 
and  in  your  section,  and  in  the  coast 
counties  generally,  blight  does  not 
seem  to  amount  to  much.  Likewise 
the  market  is  very  good  for  the  pear, 
and  persons  with  good  fruit  seem  to 
have  an  absolute  certainty  of  good 
nrices  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
pear  will  stand  a  very  wet  soil 
through  the  winter  and  do  well,  while 
most  other  trees  would  die  under 
similar  conditions.  While  other  lo- 
cations would  doubtless  be  more  sat- 
isfactory for  pears  than  is  yours,  we 
think  from  your  description  that 
pears  will  still  do  well  on  your  place. 
In  order  to  he  sure  you  might  write 
to  O.  E.  Bremner,  Count}'  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  Santa  Rosa,  who 
will  be  very  glad  to  call  on  you  when 
in  the  vicinity  and  advise  better  than 
any  other  person  could  do,  without 
seeing  the  place,  just  what  fruit  is 
best. 

POITLTRV  SHOW  METHODS — The 
agricultural  class  of  the  Selma  High 
Schoi»l  is  pl.'innlng  to  have  a  number 
of  coiiteNts  this  term,  also  a  poultr.v 
show  about  Mny  1.  We  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  an>'  sugges- 
tions f4»r  methods  of  conducting  the 
poultry  show  and.  If  p4»s.sible,  an  out- 
line or  rules  to  follow  tor  them.  We 
wish  to  make  our  contests  a  success, 
so  ask  information  from  those  who 
might  know  something  along  that 
line. —  V   Member  of  the  Class, 

We  would  advise  you  to  secure 
catalogues  and  premium  lists  from 
Pacific  Coast  Poultry  shows,  as  listed 
in  the  various  poultry  magazines, 
such  a  list  appearing  in  the  Septem- 
ber and  October  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
These  premium  lists  can  be  secured 


by  addressing  the  secretaries  of  the 
shows,  who  will  furnish  the  rules  and 
regulations,  classes,  premiums  offered, 
and  other  information  desired.  Per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  secretaries 
of  nearby  shows  will  help  the  com- 
mittees of  the  class  immensely  in  pre- 
paring the  show.  In  regard  to  the 
contests  of  various  kinds,  would  ad- 
vise communicating  with  B.  H.Croch- 
eron,  University  Extension  in  Agri- 
culture, Berkeley,  under  whose  direc- 
tion a  number  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
contests  by  high  school  agricultural 
clubs  were  held  during  the  past  year 
in  California.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  suggest  contests  in  growing 
plants  or  animals,  such  suggestions 
would  be  appreciated. 


Our  advice  to  the  country  boys  is 
to  think  twice  about  leaving  the  farm 
home.  We  believe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  to  learn  at  home  rather 
than  risk  the  failures  which  attend 
so  many  young  men  who  go  to  the 
city  from  the  farm  in  pursuit  of  high 
pay  for  light  work. 


A  Tip  on  Almonds 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  four  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practicaVy  an  unlim- 
ited  home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing a  real  money-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds.  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—don't delay. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  r      Newcastle.  Cal. 


KIRKMAN'S 

RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

RIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

2027  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Farmers  Orchardists 

are  making  MonCy 

California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farming 
and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  around. 

The  Pajaro,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  offer  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets  for  every  product  of  Farm,  Orchard 
and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Homeseekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  particulars  address  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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Read  the  announcement  of  this  new 
and  novel  competition  in  this  issue 
and  test  your  skill  and  ability. 


Fifty  Cash  Prizes. 

Can  you  count? 

If  so  you  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
big  Puzzle  competition  which  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM  starts  to-day, 
and  which  will  prove  the  most  novel 
contest  yet  offered  to  the  reading 
public. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest,  the 
prizes,  and  all  information  as  how 
to  enter,  are  fully  explained  on  the 
two  center  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  problem  is  one  that  readily  be- 
comes fascinating,  a  study  that  makes 
the  young  and  old  think  quickly.  It 
is  just  a  hunian  interest  game  that 
tests  the  brain,  the  patience  and  am- 
bition of  the  hundreds  who  will  try 
to  find  the  best  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems offered. 

Simplicity  of  the  Contest. 

This  contest  contains  no  trick, 
catch  or  chance.  Time,  accuracy,  apt- 
ness, patience  and  study  supply  the 
requirements  to  reach  a  solution  to 
problem  No.  1,  or  the  best  solution 
to  problem  No.  2. 

Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl,  is 
entitled  to  enter  the  competition  if 
they  can  only  count.  That  is  all  one 
has  to  do — just  count. 

The  first  prize  of  possibly  $400  in 
gold  is  going  to  one  who  can  count 
most  accurately  and  also  solve  the 
second  problem,  the  second  prize  will 
be  given  to  the  champion  counter's 
nearest  rival,  and  the  third  prize  to 
the  next  in  line  for  premier  honors, 
and  so  on  down  through  the  list  of 
fifty  awards. 

It  sounds  easy,  and  it  is  easy — if 
you  know  how.  If  you  succeed  the 
gold  is  yours. 

Little   circles   are   what   you  will 


have  to  count.  You  can  count  five 
of  them  very  easily,  ten  of  them  with 
little  effort,  but  can  you  count  each 
and  every  one  and  arrive  at  the  ac- 
tual number  contained  in  the  chart? 
Is  your  memory  still  good? 

How  to  Enter. 
Remember  that  it  costs  nothing  to 
enter  the  •contest  beyond  a  subscrip- 
tion of  one  year  to  the  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM  at  the  regular  rate. 

Nothing  but  gold  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winners.  The  value  of  the 
prizes  ranges  from  $5  to  $400.  A 
feature  is  the  Dividend  Plan  under 
which  contestants  can  grade  the  value 
to  suit  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
first  prize  is  $100  and  a  dividend  of 
one  hundred  times  the  amount  paid 
by  the  winner  on  subscription. 

Study  the  prize  list  carefully  and 
note  that  the  value  of  the  prizes 
largely  depends  upon  the  dividends 
paid   with  the  winning  solution. 

Contestants  may  secure  subscrip- 
tions from  their  friends  if  they  so 
desire  and  have  the  solutions  regis- 
tered in  their  own  name. 

In  case  of  ties  there  will  be  as 
many  prizes  reserved  as  there  are 
people  tied  before  any  prizes  are 
awarded  for  less  correct  answers. 

If  there  should  be  more  ties  than 
are  prizes  offered,  tliose  who  tie  will 
solve  the  second  puzzle  according 
to  the  rules  and  all  who  sent  in  less 
correct  solutions  will  be  eliminated. 

When  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
sought  to  further  the  interests  of  its 
readers  and  increase  its  circulation, 
it  decided  to  adopt  something  that 
offered  an  equal  opportunity  to  all 
who  entered  the  competition.  The 
charts  have  been  prepared  by  a  stu- 
dent of  mathematics  with  care  and 
accuracy,  but  it  takes  no  great  math- 
ematician to  solve  the  problems  pre- 
sented. There  is  a  correct  solution. 
It  can  be  obtained.  Somebody  will 
find  it  and  receive  a  splendid  reward. 


STOP  IMMATURE  ORANGES. 

The  order  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  all 
oranges  must  have  eight  parts  or 
more  soluble  solids  in  the  juice  to 
one  part  citric  acid  before  they  will 
be  permitted  to  be  shipned  and  sold 
in  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
finally  solved  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing the  market  by  preventing  the 
early  shipping  of  a  lot  of  green  fruit 
and  so  injuring  the  reputation  of  Cal- 
ifornia oranges. 

Year  after  year  agreements  have 
been  made  to  ship  no  unripe  oranges, 
but  someone  would  want  to  get  first 
crack  at  the  early  market,  ship  off 
a  car,  get  good  prices,  and  then  there 
would  be  a  scramble  which  would  de- 
moralize prices.  Last  year  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
stepped  in,  but  without  designating 
just  what  an  immature  orange  was, 
thus  helping  very  little  and  causing 
some  trouble,  but  the  definite  ruling 
this  season,  which  is  sure  of  enforce- 
ment, appears  to  have  done  the  busi- 
ness. 

Heretofore  early  in  the  season  car 
after  car  has  been  sold  long  before 
the  oranges  were  fully  fit  to  eat,  with 
the  public  notice  that  they  were  being 
shipped  to  Australia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  more  so-called  "Australian  ship- 
ments" were  to  parts  of  the  United 
States  than  to  Australia,  and  "Aus- 
tralian shipments"  very  early  in  the 
season  after  this  will  be  much  fewer 
than  usual,  and  will  be  real  instead 
of  fictitious. 

The  orange  shippers  of  Tulare 
county  early  in  the  season  formed  a 
protective  league  in  which  they 
agreed  not  to  ship  fruit  falling  below 
legal  standards.  As  the  law  would 
prevent  their  doing  otherwise,  there 
was  good  reason  for  agreeing  to  do 


what  they  will  have  to  do,  but  the 
organization  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  enforcing  legal  regulations, 
just  the  same.  In  certain  respects  it 
helps  the  citrus  shipments,  as  stan- 
dardization units  have  helped  decid- 
uous shipments.  The  oranges  will 
still  be  watched  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  the  Department 
will  keep  a  much  closer  watch  on 
shippers  who  refused  to  come  into 
the  voluntary  organization,  and  by 
staying  out  indicate  a  desire  to  ship 
fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Early  this  season  oranges  were  still 
on  the  trees,  better  colored  and  in 
better  eating  condition  than  oranges 
a  year  ago,  when  much  shinning  was 
going  on,  and  picking  was  not  to 
start  for  some  time.  Northern 
oranges  are  most  excellent  when  fully 
ripe,  and  the  new  conditions  are  sure 
to  be  a  big  help  in  keeping  up  prices 
and  in  increasing  the  amount  of  fruit 
consumed. 


California  citrus  growers  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  Louisiana  on 
November  19  held  a  "Louisiana  Or- 
ange Day"  to  celebrate  the  possibili- 
ties of  that  state  as  a  producer  of 
oranges.  It  is  stated  in  Louisiana 
publicity  that  "New  Orleans  is  the  j 
logical  center  of  the  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry of  America  *  *  *  superior  to 
both  Florida  and  California  in  its  nat- 
ural conditions  as  far  as  citrus  fruit 
growing  is  concerned."  Profits  of 
$500  per  acre  are  heralded  as  possible. 
Louisiana  produces  over  .350,000  boxes 
of  citrus  fruits  a  year,  "with  a  pros- 
pect of  an  output  of  500,000  boxes 
next  year  and  1,000,000  boxes  in  two 
or  three  years."  Removing  the  tariff 
on  sugar  and  the  attacks  of  the  boll 
>veevil  on  cotton  are  driving  planters 
to  plant  oranges,  rather  a  risky  thing 
considering  the  new  acreage  in  all 
orange  sections. 


The  Improved 
Standard  Flume 

Made  with  wood 
or  iron  cross  bars. 
Improved  in  design, 
improved    in  con- 
struction, improved 
in  material.  Engi- 
neers, private  and 
public,    State  and 
Government,  pro- 
nounce it  superior 
in  design  and  con- 
struction    to  any 
other    flume  in 
the  market.  Built 
of  com  m  e  r  cially 
c  pure  Vismera  Iron 
(guaranteed  99.86 
r^rv  per  cent  pure)  it  is 
V  O   a  flume  built  to  last 
'  — and  should  be  in- 
^'     stalled  wherever 

PerHpectivc   View   of   Staudiiril  Flume   With   Cross    permanence  and 

economy  are  a  fac- 
tor. 


Bars  Partly  Removed. 


Construction 


The  view  on  the  right  shows  de- 
tails of  wooden  cross  bars  on  the 
Improved  Standard  Flume.  Par- 
ticularly it  illustrates  clearly  the 
locking  wedge  of  metal  against  ^^j^q^ 
metal,  eliminating  all  possibility 
of  looseness.    It  shows  the  con- 
struction  of   the   clamping  rod, 
which  is  tightened  to  stay  tight 
when  the  wedge  is  driven.  The 
wedge  is  made  as  a  split  key, 
which  is  spread  after  driving,    '^o  suppotttins 
other  flume  has  the  simplicity  and  pssLE 
absolute  rigidness  of  the  Stand- 
ard. 


i   The  Standard  Expansion  Joint 

The  illustration  below  shows  the  cross  section  construction 
of  the  joint  on  Improved  Standard  Flume.  In  connection  with 
detail  illustration  above  it  makes  clear  why  Standard  Flume 

I  never  becomes 
rickety  or  sec- 
ond-hand. I  n 
any  climate,  in 
any  job,  wheth- 
er one  rod  or  10 
miles,  the  joints 
in  Standard 
Flume  are 
adapted  to  fit 
the  job. 

Vismera  Iron  (99.86  per  cent  purity  guaranteed)  from  which  Stand- 
ard Flume  is  made  is  the  finest  grade  of  iron  obtainable.  Wherever  used 
it  is  established  as  a  standard. 

Standard  Fhime  is  m'ade  in  all  practical  sizes,  with  wood  or  iron 
cross  bars,  and  we  offer  the  flume  as  the  most  perfect  ever  designed. 

We  will  gladly  send  details,  estimates,  etc. 

Standard  Corrugated  Pipe  Co. 

516  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
737  LAWRENCE  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


■p^LiaM  Weighty 

^Cushman  Engines^ 
Best  for  Heavy  Sawing^ 
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COVER  ILI.l  STRATIOV. 
The  cover  illustrntloii  shows 
part  of  the  poultry  plant  of  Willis 
Hall,  near  <'orcoran,  Klnics  county. 
As  was  related  and  cvplalned  In  a 
recent  issue,  the  future  eBs:  sup- 
ply of  California  Is  sooner  or  inter 
to  come  mostly  from  the  lrrl|i;ated 
purls  of  California,  where  skim 
milk  provides  the  cheapest  and 
hist  possible  animal  protein  for 
fo^^ls;  where  the  spreadlnK  alfalfa 
fields  provide  a  cheap  anil  profit- 
able Krcen  raniee,  and  w  her«'  the 
Income  from  the  vtsisx  provides  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Income 
of  the  dairy  or  dlversllled  farm. 
I'llis  is  a  view  <»n  a  bi^  ranch, 
^\liere  hens  arc  proving  their 
worth.  Even  better  are  hens  on 
the  small  place.  The  hen,  well 
situated  and  cared  for,  is  the  bl(t- 
Kest   little  thlnf;  In  the  country. 


ORCH.\RD  .\XD  F.\R.M  changes 
its  appearance  somewhat  this  month, 
for  the  better,  as  are  all  changes  on 
a  growing  paper.  Whether  the  read- 
ing matter  seems  better  or  not,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  quality  of 
i>aper  and  quality  of  printing  are  much 
more  attractive  than  before.  The  dif- 
ference is  due  to  a  change  in  the 
method  of  printing,  which  permitted 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  quality 
of  paper.  This  has  called  for  certain 
adjustments  in  all  departments  of  the 
work,  which  will  require  a  little  time 
to  get  in  perfect  operation,  but  we 
liave  most  excellent  grounds  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  growth  and 
progress  of  tlie  paper  are  extending 
along  all  lines — in  (|uality  of  paper 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  circu- 
lation and  support.  The  next  few 
months  will  see  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  retaining  the  improved  ap- 
pearance and  going  beyond  the 
standard  it  has  been  attaining  in  all 
other  line;;  also.  Meanwhile  we  thank 
our  readers  for  the  support  which  is 
justifying  these  changes. 


State  Progress. — "For  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do."  So  says  the  old  saw,  and  cor- 
rectly. Our  special  reference  at  pres- 
ent is  along  the  lines  of  legislation. 
"The  whole  wide  nation  is  apparently 
-In  a  riot  of  legislative  and  political 
action.  We  have  had  the  election,  and 
we  have  done  very  fairly  in  the  big 
majority  of  instances  in  turning  down 
;bad  measures  and  supporting  good 
ojoe*.  hnt  no  sooner  were  the  votes 
Vn1f  c'lunlcd  than  various  enthusiasts 


began  planning  for  new  initiative 
measures  two  years  hence.  Harking 
back  to  the  proverb,  we  certainly  arc 
going  to  legislate  for  all  we  arc  worth, 
and  we  have  either  to  get  to  work 
and  do  something  useful  and  con- 
structive legislately,  or  play  the  mis- 
chief in  wliat  is  simply  political  ex- 
perimentation. The  best  wav  to  keep 
from  doing  wrong  is  to  be  interested 
in  doing  something  good,  and  there 
is  lots  of  good  work  open  before  the 
people  of  tlic  Wesi. 


Change  Land  Policy. — One  thing 
that  can  be  called  constructive  legis- 
lation is  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
rural  credits  and  land  development. 
Many  States,  including  those  of  the 
West,  sent  delegates  to  Europe  to 
investigate  rural  credits  and  agricul- 
tural co-operation  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  which  was  common  sense  in 
active,  vigorous  form.  A  plan  for 
adoption  in  .\merica  was  developed 
which  Congress  was  expected  to 
make  one  of  the  leading  matters  of 
the  last  session.  It  did  not  touch  the 
matter,  and  it  is  now  up  to  each  State 
to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to  wait 
until  Congress  convenes  again  and 
organizes  a  system  for  rural  credits, 
or  to  go  ahead  and  fix  up  a  system 
itself.  "Why  not  speak  for  yourself, 
John?"  Closely  related  to  this  is  the 
proposition  of  land  development.  If 
a  man  is  to  go  back  to  the  land,  or 
to  take  a  piece  of  grain-farmed  land, 
build  on  it,  irrigate  and  develop  it  to 
intensive  production,  he  must  have 
money  and  he  must  have  a  long  time 
to  pay  that  money,  and  moderate  in- 
terest. Likewise,  he  must  have  some 
way  to  buy  that  land  at  a  price  near 
what  the  grain  farmer  sells  it  for.  As 
it  is,  he  pays  two  and  three  times 
what  the  original  owner  gets,  and  the 
difference  is  mostly  frittered  away  in 
the  cost  of  selling,  or  in  the  cost  of 
finding  the  settler.  President  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  capable  and  interested  men  to 
struggle  with  this  proposition,  which 
committee  is  developing  a  plan  worth 
while.  It  is  largely  up  to  the  people 
to  say  whether  they  wish  to  Busy 
themselves  with  something  worth 
while  like  this,  which  will  be  real 
improvement,  or  whether  they  want 
to  just  try  to  shake  things  up  and  see 
if  something  good  won't  come  to  the 
top.  Years  ago  we  used  to  know,  if 
we  don't  now,  that  the  more  cards 
arc  shuffled  the  dirtier  they  get.  Ap- 
parently we  have  to  legislate  some 
way  or  other  to  be  happy,  and  if  it  is 
not  good  legislation  it  will  be  in- 
jurious. There  is  agitation  about  put- 
ting the  Belgians  on  California  land. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by 
smoothing  out  the  difficulties  in  get- 
ting back  to  the  land,  and  when  we 
do  that  for  the  Belgians  we  do  that 
for  ourselves. 


Our  Horticultural  Commissioners. — 

Here's  to  a  body  of  the  finest  men 
in  California,  to  men  who  every  year 
are  performing  invaluable  services  to 
California  agriculture,  financially  and 
otherwise;  to  men  whose  very  office 
is  often  unknown  in  the  counties  in 
which  they  work — the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners.  In  some 
counties  everybody  knows  of  them, 
for  their  work  is  too  prominent  to 
be  overlooked;  in  others,  the  work 
can  be  of  such  a  nature  that  few  per- 
sons except  the  fruit  growers  know 
of  it,  and  judging  from  letters  fre- 
quently received  here  many  fruit 
growers  do  not  know  that  they  have 
an  horticultural  commissioner,  ap- 
pointed by  law  and  paid  by  the 
county,  to  whom  they  can  turn  when 
insect  pests  or  diseases  bother  or 
other  troubles  develop.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  in  some  coun- 
ties commissioners  to  perform  horti- 
cultural services,  and  step  by  step  the 
laws  and  systems  under  which  they 
work  have  been  improved,  the  men 
themselves  by  experience  and  train- 
ing have  developed  in  efficiency,  un- 
til  public   horticultural   work   of  the 


kind  a  commissioner  should  do  is 
close  to  the  best  reason  should  ex- 
pect. Do  jou  hear  of  some  insect 
pest  or  disease  doing  widespread  in- 
jury, but  not  aflfecting  you?  Most 
Ijrobably  it  is  because  your  horticul- 
tural commissioner  exercises  such  care 
over  all  shipments  that  the  pest  can- 
not get  a  foothold.  Do  you  ever  stop 
to  think  how  serious  certain  pests  al- 
ready in  the  county  might  be  if  they 
were  not  controlled?  The  horticul- 
tural commissioner  is  most  probably 
largely  responsible  for  the  efficient 
application  of  those  control' methods 
which  have  been  devised  by  the  Col- 
lege of  .'\griculture  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  .Agriculture,  and 
besides  he  has  probably  found  the 
necessary  changes  required  in  control 
methods  for  different  localities.  He 
prevents  the  development  of  not  only 
fruit  trees,  but  other  pests,  in  neg- 
lected places;  he  sees  that  the  trees 
you  plant  are  healthy  and  vigorous; 
lie  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in 
all  of  your  fruit  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties. And  to  cap  it  all,  tiie  county 
horticultural  commissioner  is  often 
as  little  known  and  gets  as  little  pub- 
licity as  any  public  officer  could. 


Agricultural  Changes. — There  will 
be  changes  in  our  agricultural  laws  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  all  State  boards, 
bureaus  and  commissions  related  to 
tiie  administration  of  agricultural 
laws  will  be  put  under  one  head — a 
State  Department  of  .Agriculture,  like 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  California  College  of 
.Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  being  devoted  to 
education  and  research,  will  not  be 
part  of  this,  though  the  police  w^ork 
now  done  by  the  university,  like  the 
Fertilizer  Control,  the  State  Insecti- 
cide Laboratory,  and  such  depart- 
ments, will  probably  be  put  under  the 
new  department.  In  certain  respects 
a  centralization  of  the  work  of  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners,  or 
say  a  greater  uniformity  in  methods 
of  operation  may  be  desirable,  but  it 
is  strongly  open  to  doubt  if  the  com- 
missioners should  ever  be  made  State 
rather  than  county  appointees.  .At 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  re- 
cently held  in  Los  Angeles  the  al- 
most unanimous  verdict  was:  Go 
ahead  with  the  State  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  but  make  only  minor 
changes  in  the  work  of  the  county 
horticultural  commissioners.  When 
the  State  Department  is  on  its  feet 
and  in  good  running  order,  it  is  time 
to  look  and  see  what  further  changes 
should  be  made.  That  is  what  we 
call  constructive  legislation,  some- 
thing worth  while  working  over.  But 
after  all  that  is  merely  a  change  in 
administrative  methods  and  it  is  not 
fundamental,  and  working  out  a  plan 
for  rural  credits  which  will  make  it 
easj'  to  get  back  to  the  land  and  to 
finance  farm  operations  is  both  funda- 
mental and  constructive.  It  beats  all 
hollow  local  option  in  taxation,  or  the 
throwing  open  of  taxation  methods  in 
adioiniiig  counties  or  towns  to  wide 
experimentation. 


G.  Harold  Powell,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, former  expert  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
an  authority  on  all  matters  of  agricul- 
tural co-operation,  is  the  author  of  a 
circular  just  issued  by  the  University 
of  California  on  "Fundamental  Prin- 
cioles  of  Co-operation  in  Agriculture." 
There  are  a  lot  of  mistaken  ideas  re- 
ifarding  co-oiierative  marketing,  and 
all  interested  in  the  subject  should  se- 
cure the  bulletin. 


The  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  has  issued  Volume  1,  No. 
1.  of  a  series  of  quarterly  bulletins 
dealing  with  its  work.  The  bulletin 
tells  of  the  commercial  utilization  of 
ocean  fish  formerly  considerable  valu- 
able onlv  for  sport,  of  bird  life  as  a 
community  asset,  and  many  other 
matters  relating  to  fish  and  game. 


3)  tiersof  wood  with  my  4  H.  P.  Gush-  tjOi 
f  man.  and  haven't  had  to  make  any  ^J. 
|l  repairs  or  lose  any  time.   It  is  in  as  |MI 
^   Kood  shape  as  the  first  day  I  uspd  it.  7u| 
i>  The  Cu.-  hman  U  the  only  4  H.  P.  (gll 
Ijl  pn»;ine  that  can  handle  this  work. 
9'  Throttle  Governor  giving  extra  power  'liV 
when  saw  strikes  the  \oz.    I  have  a 
26-inch  saw.  with  100-lb.  fly-wheel,  and  ^9 
when  I  get  this  outfit  under  motion  IMl 
Mm  there  is  something  doinfr.    We  have  ^S. 
Bawed  loRs  as  high  as  20  in.  through."  1^1 

#        Light  Weight  m 

I;  Cushman  Engines  ,^ 

"w"        For  All  Farm  Work  S 

'8r  Are  the  liprhtest.  yet  most  reUable  and  'fflr 

IS. 


useful  engines  made  for  farm  work 
tflj"  Easilymoved  around  todoallthesta- 
jQj|  tionary  work,  as  well  as  attached  to 
power  driven  machines,  such  as 
binders,  hay  balers,  sijrayers.  etc. 
Throttle  Governed,  Schebler  Car- 
buretor, Quiet  and  Steady,  Eco- 
nomical of  Gasoline,  Perfectly 
Balanced.  Almost  No  Friction. 
II  4  to  20  H.  P.  40-paee  Book  free. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

BU  ftortb  Zitl  Si.,  Lincila,  NibriUa 

itai 


With  a  STANDARD 
Outfit  you  can  dig  wells 
to  40  feet  deep  through 
any  soil  in  a  day.  J. 
H.  Warren.  County 
Surreyor,  writes:  "I 
completed  ro  y  40-ft 
well  in  ten  hours." 

Bonrs  like  an  auger.  Dump.' 

STANDARD    E.\RTH   Al  GKIi 

is  tlie  most  useful  implement  on  many  farm^. 
Digs  boles  for  fence  posts,  caivonn,  foundations, 
piers.  pL'ing.  support.'*,  or  to  set  out  trees  and 
shrubs.  Also  wells  for  vertical  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion. Nine  augers  in  one — adjustable  by  inches 
to  nine  sizes.  Will  not  spill  sand  nor  clog  willi 
clay — one  blade  opens  wide  to  empty. 

Our  No.  1  W'ell  Boring  Outfit 
for  well  up  to  40  ft.  inchides  one  No.  10  Standard 
Earth  Auger,  two  expansion  blades.  40  ft,  of 
ronnecting  pi|)e,  12  Standard  malleable  couplings 
with  bolts,  one  Standard  Internal  Grapple.  Price, 
delivered  east  of  Mississippi.  $12.00 — west  of  Mis- 
sissippi. $13.00.  (We  guarantee  our  No.  2  outfit 
to  dig  wells  up  to  100  ft.  deep.) 

YOU  CATV  M.\KE  MONEY 
borinir  wells.  E.  L.  Latham  had  orders  to  bore 
8  wells  before  he  had  finished 
his  own.  Our  illustrated  book- 
let explains  the  many  uses  of 
the  Standard  Aujter  and  shows 
how  you  can  |>iiy  for  the  out- 
fit twice  over  on  your  first  well. 
.Send  2c  stamp  for  booklet. 

STANDARD  AVGER 
COMPANY, 
iiao  M., 
Newport  Ave.,  Chicago. 


$200  to  $300  an  Acre 
From  a  Walnut  Grove 


in  full  bearing  is  not  unusual  and 
many  groves  are  prociucing  even  more. 
There's  money  in  Walnuts. 

MAYETTE !  True  Willi  Strain  1  For  produc- 
tivencsa.  freedom  from  blight,  and  wondertui 
Quality,  the  WiUz  strain  of  Walnuts  has  no 
equal  in  any  other  of  the  standard  varieties. 
Late  Bloomer. 

FR  ANQUETTE  I  True  Vrooman  Strain  I  Next 

to  the  Willz  Mavette.  thebest  Walnut  for  North- 
ern and  Central  California.    Late  Bloomer. 

Our  Scions  of  Franquette  and  Wiltz 
Mayette,  cut  by  R.  Wiltz,  a  pioneer 
Walnut  grower,  are  not  only  absolute- 
ly true  to  the  strain,  but  are  from  se- 
lected trees.    They  are  the  best. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

r.  0.  Box  r      Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow 


■  By  W.  M.  Carruthers- 


Common  sense  in  cow  feeding  is  the 
growing  of  feeds  best  adapted  to  our 
fields  and  feeding  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  the  greatest  amount  possible 
of  milk.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  purpose  of  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  should  not  be  considered.  It  is 
more  profitable  to  buy  what  concen- 
trated feeds  can  be  used  profitably 
than  to  have  the  mistaken  ideas  of 
economy  and  go  without  them. 

Many  men  feed  with  poor  results 
even  when  they  feed  liberally.  This 
is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  the  feed  to  get  the  greatest 
quantity  of  milk.  The  cow  that  is  full 
of  food  is  the  one  that  is  comfortable 
and  will  therefore  make  the  best  user 
of  the  food  that  she  gets.  Palatability 
is  the  consideration — that  which  the 
cow  likes.  A  cow  will  never  fill  up 
on  wheat  chaff,  because  she  does  not 
like  it,  not  because  she  does  not  con- 
sider it  of  high  nutritive  value  and 
digestibility. 

With  this  point  in  view  a  dairy-man 
will  have  in  his  mind  which  feeds  to 
grow.  Grow  the  feeds  most  adaptable 
to  the  farm  which  is  most  palatable. 
The  most  important  consideration  in 
palatability  is  succulence.  Succulence 
is  juiciness.  Get  succulence  into  the 
dairy  cow's  ration  and  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  having  her  eat  enough. 
Succulence  in  summer  when  alfalfa 
growing  is  in  full  swing,  is  easy.  In 
late  fall  and  early  winter  when  every- 
thin"'  is  dried  up  and  we  are  waiting 
for  the  rains,  succulence  is  hard  to  get. 

The  silo  solves  this  question.  The 
day  is  coming  when  no  progressive 
dairyman  will  be  without  a  silo  to 
supply  winter  feed.  Look  over  the 
State  and  you  will  notice  that  the 
men  who  are  making  a  success  of 
dairying  are  using  silos.  The  cost  of 
erecting  a  silo  is  now  down  to  the 
place  where  almost  every  man  can 
have  one,  nevertheless  many  of  our 
dairymen  cannot  afTord  enough  silo 
room  to  feed  their  herds  the  entire 
fall  and  winter  through. 

.'\  thousand  pounds  of  roots  is  worth 
a  thousand  pounds  of  ensilage  for  cow 
feed.  Roots  cost  more  to  produce 
and  are  not  as  certain  a  crop.  The 
production  per  acre  is  also  consider- 
ably less. 

.'\nother  way  to  get  succulence  is 
dampen  straw  with  water  and  20  per 
cent  of  feed  molasses.  This  is  not 
a.5  good  a  method  of  getting  palata- 
bilit}-  as  with  ensilage  or  roots,  but  it 
has  its  advantages.  Inferior  hay  can 
be  disposed  of  by  mixing  with  roots, 
ensilage  or  feed  molasses.  Good  mo- 
lasses can  be  purchased  for  less  than 
20  cents  a  gallon.  It  is  worth  2r-, 
cents  a  gallon  for  its  nutritive  value 
only.  Successful  dairymen  consider 
it  a  profitable  food,  and,  where  in- 
ferior roughage  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
its  value  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Practical  dairymen  do  not  advise 
the  feeding  of  poor  ensilage  alone; 
they  prefer  to  have  it  mixed  with  liav 
or  good  straw.  This  seems  to  mod- 
ify the  flavor  and  causes  the  mixture 
to  be  eaten  with  greater  relish.  This 
mixture  is  especially  advisable  when 
ensilage  has  been  cut  in  an  immature 
stage.  Corn  cut  too  early  never  makes 
ensilage  of  the  highest  quality. 

Give  the  cow  a  change.  Do  not 
feed  ensilaec  to-day  and  roots  to- 
■norrow.  This  is  not  the  way  the  cow 
likes  variety;  she  likes  it  at  each 
■neal;  a  sudden  change  is  not  variety; 
rariety  comes  by  including  in  the 
ation  as  many  feeds  as  possible, 
successful  dairymen  feed  ensilage  in 
:he  ' morning,  roots  and  hav  in  the 
evening,  or  vice  versa.  This  afTords 
•ariety. 

A  good  ration  usually  has  a  variety 
t  has  been  found  that  the  mixing  of 
eeds  in  the  proper  proportions  best 
idapted  to  the  cow  will  increase  the 
.mount  of  milk:  one-half  gluten  to  a 
.irge  producer  or  one-quarter  to  a 


cow  not  producing  so  much.  A  good 
proportion  of  barley  and  one-quarter 
bran  makes  a  very  satisfactory  ration. 
Feed  the  cows  producing  tiie  least 
milk  less  of  the  expensive  feed. 

In  the  morning  feed  the  cow  the 
feeds  most  acceptable  to  her.  When 
she  is  hungry,  give  her  the  things  she 
likes  best,  and  she  will  make  the  best 
use  of  them.  Her  evening  meal 
should  be  of  the  feeds  which  are  the 
least  acceptable.  During  the  evening 
she  will  pick  it  over  and  eat  of  it 
what  she  wishes.  One  of  the  chief 
requirements  in  a  cow's  ration  is 
flavor,  and  flavor  can  only  be  had  in 
the  careful  management  of  the  curing 
of  the  feeds.  If  first-class  alfalfa  is 
stacked  outside  and  has  no  protection 
from  the  rain,  it  is  not  very  accept- 
able feed.  Alfalfa  cut  wet  which  be- 
comes a  little  heated  and  moldy,  is 
not  acceptable.  It  has  lost  its  flavor. 
Cut  alfalfa  hay  when  it  is  still  on  the 
fresh  side;  cut  it  before  any  of  the 
heads  are  dead,  and  a  few  days  before 
anybody  else  cuts  theirs.  There  will 
be  almost  as  many  pounds  of  hay  as 
if  left  longer,  and  there  will  be  more 
pounds  of  digestible  feed.  Also  if  left 
longer,  before  cutting,  one  will  gain 
five  pounds  in  weight,  but  will  lose 
ten  pounds  real  food,  as  this  food 
will  turn  to  indigestible  fiber. 


WAR  DOUBLES  U.  S.  EXPORTS. 

War's  demand  on  American  gran- 
aries, mills  and  packing  houses  as 
shown  in  an  analysis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  issued  under  date 
of  October  .30,  resulted  in  record  e.x- 
portations  of  breadstuffs,  meats  and 
other  food  articles  during  September. 

Many  trade  currents,  broken  by  the 
European  upheaval,  have  shifted  to 
the  United  States,  France  demanding 
immense  quantities  of  fresh  beef. 
South  .America  and  Europe  buying 
large  amounts  of  flour,  while  nearly 
all  the  markets  formerly  supplied 
from  other  sources  are  importing  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  American  sugar. 

The  value  of  foodstuffs  sold  abroad 
last  month  was  $68,490,889,  nearly 
double  that  of  September  a  year  ago, 
when  the  total  was  $,'?8,786,f>24. 

The  war  demand  for  wheat  brought 
exports  for  the  three  months  ending 
with  September  to  the  highest  point 
ever  reached  in  any  corresponding 
period. 

Total  exports,  including  flour  in 
terms  of  wheat,  in  the  three  months 
aggregated  89,250,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  .59,000,000  bushels  in  that 
period  a  year  ago.  For  September  the 
exports  of  flour  were  about  normal, 
btit  the  wheat  sold  abroad  was  more 
than  twice  that  exported  during  the 
month.  The  wheat  total  was  26,000,- 
000  bushels. 

France  bought  7,572,000  bushels;  the 
United  Kingdom,  6,640,000;  the 
Netherlands,  2,201,000,  while  other 
European  nations  bought  5, .390, 000 
bushels.  More  than  2,560,000  bushels 
were  exported  to  Canada,  while 
another  effect  of  war  was  the  ship- 
ment of  580,000  bushels  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  flour  to  Latin  America 
nearly  doubled  those  of  September 
one  year  ago. 

Exports  of  fresh  beef  in  September 
amounted  to  7,000,000  pounds,  11  times 
that  sent  abroad  in  September.  1913. 
The  3,000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef 
exported  was  eight  times  the  amount 
sold  in  September  last  year. 

The  increase  in  refined  sugar  ex- 
ports was  tremendous.  In  Septem- 
ber 52,290,773  pounds  were  shipped 
abroad,  compared  with  3,924,540  one 
year  ago. 

Exportations  of  cattle  and  sheep 
decreased,  compared  with  Septem- 
ber last  year.  More  than  1,600  cattle 
were  sold  abroad  in  September,  1913, 
compared  with  about  900  last  month. 
The  decrease  in  sheep  shipments 
showed  about  the  same  percentage. 


FOR  SALE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls  and  4  registered  bull  calves. 
These  calves  are  from  Eastern  A.  R.  O.  grand  dams  and  have 
for  sire  King  Seges,  2d,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in  the  State 
of  New  York.   AND  

1,000  Unrecorded  Pure  Bred 

Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams. 

These  sheep  are  large  and  in  fine  condition.    Can  be  seen  near 
Firebaugh.    Prices  on  application. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  INC. 


Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


For  Sale 

Shropshire,  Rambouillet  and  Cotswold-Rambouillet  Rams. 

1,200  Head 

These  rams  are  splendid  types  of  their  respective  breeds. 
Their  sires  are  imported  rams  from  the  best  flocks  in  England, 
Canada  and  United  States.  They  are  priced  right  in  any  quanr 
tity  to  suit  purchasers. 

For  particulars  address 

D.  C.  Wheeler,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS 

HORSE,  COW  OR  SHEEP 

CALL  OR  WRITE.      FRESH  OR  ROTTED 

Pacific  Manure  ®  Fertilizer  Co.,  sfi?  frYIciIco 


NASH  BROS. 

TIPTON,  INDIANA 

BREEDERS  OF  DORSET  SHEEP 


TEAT  FISTULA. 

Quite  frequently  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  leak,  or  fistula,  somewhere 
in  a  cow's  teat  so  that  the  milk  comes 
out  some  other  place  as  well  as  at 
the  regular  opening,  which  makes  a 
dirty  and  troublesome  condition. 
There  frequently  is  difficulty  in  clos- 
ing such  fistulas,  but  a  correspondent 
of  "Hoard's  Dairymen"  seems  to  have 
the  proper  treatment. 

He  writes:  "I  used  caustic  potash 
to  cauterize  a  fistula  of  the  teat  and 
it  cured  it  completely.  T  used  it  be- 
cause it  was  less  trouble  than  to  get 
a  hot  iron  ready.  The  stick  of  potash 
was  made  sharp  like  a  lead  pencil  and 
as  far  as  possible  was  pushed  into 
the  hole  of  her  teat.  It  was  a  very 
small  hole.  The  caustic  potasii  was 
applied  four  weeks  before  she  fresh- 
ened, thus  giving  time  for  the  cau- 
terized tissues  to  heal  before  she 
freshened.'' 


K.  W.  Abbott  of  Milpitas,  Santa 
Clara  county,  has  added  to  his  pure- 
bred llolstein  herd  sixteen  fine  ani- 
mals, purchased  from  Joseph  Levy  of 
Manteca.  These  are  of  the  famous 
Pierce  stock  and  were  secured  by 
Levy  from  the  Yuba  City  Dairy.  All 
are  animals  of  very  fine  breeding  and 
quality. 


Onr  of  Our  Ilouseit. 

That  Future  Home — 
Why  Not  Live  in  It  NOW? 

A  bank  account  Is  unneces- 
.sary  to  build  a  home  of  your 
own.  With  our  plans  you  can 
build  that  home  yourself  NOW. 
Other.s  arc;  doing  It. 

Oilr  houses  come  i-en«ly  to  put  up,  ooat- 
iriK    fronv    .$I!l4.."iO  i)erm.mriit.  NOT 

liort.Tlili'. 

Wi'  furni.ih  Dip  Uimber,  trini.  fliiisli.  doors, 
uindows.  ixiint.  stain,  nnils.  haixhvaiv.  pla."*- 
tcr  or  intiTlor  Miall-bciptl.  Our  i)Inna  con- 
tnin  the  Incntion  of  every  piive.  mbnberwl 
Lo  fit  accurately  and  securely.  Yoii  iuHt 
follow  tijc  plans."  Hatisfnetion  jniarantee<l. 
Your  own  ideas  ciri-ied  out.  Send  for  illus- 
trated catilojTiie.    Write  tfwlay. 

Ready  Built  House  Company 

))N4  IlroiiiUTay,  I>or<lan<l,  Ore. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM'S 

No  TricK  or  CHance  Involved  in  an  Endeavoi 

of  tKe  Two  Pri 


PROBLEM  No.  l~Count  the  Circles 

The  Conditions 
Read  Carefully 


copyrighted.  I'JH. 

The  problem  is  to  count  the  circles.  Kvcry  circle  Is  complete  auil  Intersects  or  touches  one  or  more  olher  circles. 
There  are  no  parts  of  circles  or  shams  or  deceptions  of  any  sort  In  the  pusirle.  Accuracy  and  palleuce  are  the  main 
requisites  for  arriving  at  the  correct  count. 


This  contest  is 
open  to  any  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl. 
A  payment  on  sub- 
scription to  Orchard 
and  Farm  of  from 
50c  to  $3  entitles  a 
contestant  to  submit 
a  solution  of  the  puz- 
zle on  the  conditions 
stated.  No  employee 
of  Orchard  and  Farm 
or  member  of  his 
family  will  be  al- 
lowed to  participate 
in  the  contest. 

The  first  and  pre- 
liminary problem  is 
to  count  the  circles 
in  the  chart.  All 
those  who  do  this 
correctly  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a 
solution  to  Problem 
No.  2,  to  determine 
who  are  entitled  to 
the  prizes.  However, 
should  there  be  less 
correct  solutions 
than  there  are 
prizes,  only  as  many 
prizes  will  be  re- 
served as  there  are 
people  tied  and  the 

rest  of  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  submitting  respectively  the 
next  best  solutions. 

The  second  problem  (with  conditions  and  illustrations  as  printed 
below)  Is  to  draw  a  continuous  chain  of  circles  across  the  chart  and 
back  again  so  that  the  numbers  within  the  circles  will  total  the  great- 
est number  of  points.  The  chart  of  Problem  No.  2  will  not  be  changed 
either  by  the  elimination  or  addition  of  any  numbers,  but  to  prevent 
contestants  working  out  a  solution  in  advance  of  the  proper  time, 
the  numbers  will  be  transposed  and  so  rearranged  that  regardless  of 
the  time  a  contestant  enters  the  contest  he  will  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  who  have  preceded  him  or  who  may  enter  the  com- 
petition later.  In  other  words,  the  second  problem  will  be  composed 
of  the  exact  numbers  now  appearing  in  it,  but  rearranged  after  all 
solutions  of  the  first  problem  have  been  received  and  when  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  it  is  time  to  solve  Problem  No.  2. 

In  the  event  of  ties  on  Problem  No.  2  as  rearranged,  a  second 
rearrangement  will  be  made  of  the  numbers,  and  those  tied  will  be 
required  to  submit  another  solution  of  the  problem  to  determine 
who  are  entitled  to  the  prizes.  Should  ties  ensue  a  third  rearrange- 
ment of  the  numbers  will  be  made  to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  prizes,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Should  ties 
still  ensue  the  contestants  so  tying  shall  receive  the  full  value  of 
the  prize  for  which  they  tied,  based  on  payments  made,  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  there  be  more  than  three  transpositions  of  the 
numbers. 

No  monev  can  be  paid  and  only  one  solution  of  Problem  No.  2 
as  it  is  presented,  may  be  submitted.  In  case  of  ties  resulting  from 
persons  working  together,  only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  jointly. 

All  those  entering  the  contest,  will  be  required  to  abide  by  the 
rulings  of  the  Contest  Manager.  In  the  event  of  any  questions  aris- 
ing, the  Contest  Manager  may  appojnt  a  committee  to  assist  him  in 
deciding  them  and  those  entering  the  contest  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  decision  will  be  final. 

In  order  that  the  Contest  Manager  may  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  a  solution  was  actually  worked  by  the  person  submitting  it, 
all  papers  and  data  used  in  arriving  at  a  solution  must  be  carefully 
preserved  and  if  called  for  submitted  to  the  Contest  Manager.  Do 
not  send  papers  unless  called  for. 


HOW   TO  ENTER 

A  payment  on  subscription  of  from  50  cents  to  $3.00  for 
Orchard  and  Farm,  by  mail,  entitles  a  contestant  to  submit  a  so- 
lution of  the  Circle  Puzzle. 

As  many  different  solutions  as  a  contestant  may  desire  to 
register  may  be  submitted  to  Problem  No.  1  upon  the  same  terms. 
Not  more  than  $3.00,  however,  can  be  paid  with  any  one  solution. 

As  the  main  prizes  have  a  greatly  increased  value,  according 
to  what  is  paid  on  subscriptions  with  the  solutions  winning  them, 
all  contestants  should  familiarize  themselves  with  what  these 
values  are  before  they  determine  how  much  of  a  subscription  to 
send.  For  instance,  if  you  paid  50  cents,  one  year's  subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm,  your  prize,  if  you  were  the  first,  would  be 
$150.00.    If  you  paid  $3  it  would  be  $400.00. 

No  contestant  will  be  permitted  to  send  the  same  solution 
more  than  once.  A  contestant  may  pay  $3  with  each  different 
solution,  whether  he  pays  all  at  the  time  be  submits  his  solution 
or  pays  the  balance  before  the  contest  closes. 

To  insure  safety,  subscriptions  should  be  either  registered  or 
sent  by  money  order  or  check.  If  stamps  are  sent,  send  either 
one  or  two  cent  denomination. 

Whatever  is  paid  on  one  or  more  solutions  will  apply  on  a 
continuous  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 


EXTRA  PUZZLE  CHARTS 

SI  BSCRIBE  NOW.  SEND  YOUR  SOLITIO.N  b.*TER. 
In  order  to  get  all  the  puzzle  information  published  and 
extra  puzzle  charts,  we  suggest  you  send  In  your  subscription 
NOW,  your  solution  later. 

Date  Sent  1914. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Hearst  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  enclose  $  for  years' 

subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

It  is  agreed  I  am  to  receive  extra  puzzle  charts  by  re- 
turn mail,  and  that  I  may  submit  my  solution  on  or  before 
March  10th. 

NAME  

ADDRESS   


First  Prize— $ 

the  amount  paitl  i 
$3.00.    'Diis  prize 

Second  Prize-i 
amount  ])aid  wiili 

Third  Prize— i 
the  amount  paid  w 
$125. 

Fourth  Prize- 
amount  paid  with  ' 

Fifth  Prize— i 
amount  paid  in  or 
mav  be  worth  s 

'  TEN  PRIZ ... 
amount  paid  on  si 
prizes  mav  be  wor 

FIFTEEN  PI 
amount  paid  \ 
$11.00  each. 

TWENTY  P.. 
winning  solution.  ( 
On  the 

FIRST  PRIZE 

$1  Wins  $9 

$2  Wins   » 

S3  Wins   4 

Solution  to  Pi" 


All  solutions  to 
not  later  than  Ma  <•■ 
in  the  next  issue 
in  which  to  solv 


Address  All  Solutions,  Remittances  and  Inquiries  to  Plj 
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IG  PROBLEM  CONTEST 

Win  the  Prizes  Offered  for  tHe  Best  Solutions 
ms  Presented 


PRIZE  LIST 

to  which  will  be  added  one  hundred  times 
winning  solution,  payment  not  to  exceed 
Drth  $400. 

sh,  to  which  will  be  added  fifty  times  the 
ig  solution.  This  prize  may  be  worth  $225. 
ish,  to  which  will  be  added  twenty-five  times 
nning  solution.    Value  of  this  prize  may  be 

:ash,  to  which  will  be  added  fifteen  times  the 
ig  solution.  Value  of  this  prize  may  be  $70. 
ash,  to  which  will  be  added  ten  times  the 
ion  with  the  winning  solution.    This  prize 

cash,  to  which  will  be  added  five  times  the 
with  the  winning  solution.    Each  of  these 

,.00  in  cash,  to  which  will  be  added  twice  the 
ng  solution.    These  prizes  may  be  worth 

00  in  cash,  plus  the  amount  paid  with  the 
es  may  be  worth  $5.00  each. 

On  the  On  the 

5EC01VD  PRIZE  THIRD  PRIZE 

Wins  $125         $1  Wins   $75 

Vfins   175        $2  Wins   100 

IVins   225        $3  Wins   125 

4o.  1  Must  Be  Submitted  Not 
lan  MARCH  10th. 

zzle  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Puzzle  Manager 
the  second  problem  as  rearranged  will  appear 
Farm,  and  two  weeks  will  be  given  contestants 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 
FOR  ENTERING 

This  contest  is  oiTered  as  a  means  of 
entertaining  our  readers  and  to  induce 
tliose  wtio  are  not  regular  readers  to 
become  permanent  subscribers.  No  ex- 
tra cliarge  is  made  for  participation  in 
tlie  contest.  Tlie  regular  subscription 
price  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  charged 
and  every  subscriber,  old  or  new,  can 
participate  in  the  contest  on  this  basis. 
The  only  condition  is  that  subscription 
remittances  must  be  sent  in  at  the  same 
time  as  your  solution.  If  you  are  al- 
ready paid  in  advance,  your  time  will 
be  extended. 

Solutions  unaccompanied  by  money 
for  subscriptions  will  not  be  registered. 
The  Contest  Manager  wiU  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  money  sent  after  solu- 
tions have  been  forwarded  or  in  sepa- 
rate envelopes. 

Every  one  entering  this  contest  will 
be  treated  with  equal  fairness,  and  as 
there  is  no  charge  made  for  participa- 
tion in  this  contest  beyond  an  ordinary 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  all 
those  entering  will,  as  a  condition,  be 
required  to  abide  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Contest  Manager  on  any  and  all  ques- 
tions that  may  arise. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

One  Year  $  .50 

Three  Years  1.00 

Six  Years  2.00 

Nine  Years  3.00 


SOLUTION  BLANK 

CUT  OUT  THIS  BLANK  smoothly  around  the  border  and 
send  it  with  your  solution  and  money. 

Date  Sent  1914. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  enclose  $  for  

subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

NAME  


-years 


ADDRESS- 


SOLUTION  AND  PAYMENTS 

(The  following  spaces  provide  for  three  solutions,  with  the 
payments  you  desire  to  make  with  them.  You  may  submit  one 
or  as  many  different  solutions  as  you  wish  to  Problem  No.  1. 
You  can  pay  from  one  year  to  nine  years'  subscription  to  ORCH- 
ARD AND  FARM.  The  total  will  apply  on  one  continuous  sub- 
scription.) 

My  Count  is   $  

My  Count  is   $  

My  Count  is   $  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?  Answer  


If  you  want  paper  sent  elsewhere  than  above  address  give 
Name  and  Address  below : 


ITHE  SECOND  PROBLEM 

Draw  a  continuous  chain  across  the  chart  from  left  to  right  and  back  again 
so  that  the  numbers  within  the  circles  will  total  the  greatest  number  of  polnto. 
Start  at  any  number  you  wish  in  the  left-hand  column. 

ml__    _  i»      il  ^»  1„       :  w,        nnnnninn.       t-Virt      *  1  »•  C  4- i  m  m  OIF       Vio       ll¥1       fin      i-1  l-VT«f  M 
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The  progress  of  the  chain  in  crossing  the  first  time  may  be  up  or  down 
or  to  the  right,  but  not  to  the  left.  In  coming  back  it  may  be  up  or  down  or 
to  the  left,  but  not  to  the  right.  Each  section  must  be  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  section,  and  must  contain  either  three,  four  or 
five  circles,  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  Ave. 

When  working  back  to  the  left,  the  chain  must  not  cross  itself,  and  no 
circle  shall  be  drawn  in  a  square  which  touches  at  right  angles  or  obliquely 
any  square  which  contains  a  circle  that  was  drawn  when  going  toward  the  right. 
By  section  is  meant  a  series  of  three,  four  or  five  circles  in  a  straight  line. 
The  circle  at  the  angle  where  the  chain  turns  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  end 
of  one  section  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  numbers  In  these  circles  are  to  be  counted  twice,  or  that  the  circles 
themselves  count  two  when  adding  up  the  number  of  points  encircled  or  the 
number  of  circles  which  form  the  chain.  ,        „  .     w  „ 

The  numbers  in  each  square,  where  there  are  two  figures,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  double  numbers,  as  ninety-nine,  sixty-five,  eighty-seven  etc. 

The  circles  do  not  have  to  be  perfectly  round  or  artistical  y  formed.  Con- 
testants however  should  be  careful  to  draw  them  so  they  will  not  obliterate 
the  numbers.    Circles  can  be  drawn  with  either  pencil  or  ink. 

THIS  ILLUSTRATES  HOW  TO  WORK  IT 

The  first  section  In  the  chain  in  the  adjoining  chart  begins  at  number  sixty- 
six  (66)  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart  and  ends  at  thirty-nine  (39)  In  the 

"■'^  BeLlnnrng^atXty-six,  the  first  section  consists  of  five  circles,  the  second 
four,  the  third  four,  the  fourth  six.  the  fifth  three   and  so 

Added  together,  the  numbers  in  the  circles  total  5,6J1^  


Copyrighted,  1914. 
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The  purpose  of  the 
adjoining  chart  is  to 
furnish  an  example 
how  to  form  the  chain 
of  circles.  Any  combi- 
nation under  the  above 
conditions  Is  permissi- 
ble. The  problem  is  to 
secure  the  greatest 
number  in  the  Grand 
Total  of  figures  within 
the  circles. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Care  of  the  Pregnant  Ewe 


-By  W.  M.  Carruthers 


Perhaps  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  the  inexperienced 
shepherd  is  in  the  care  of  his  ewe 
flock  during  pregnancy.  Either  he 
feeds  them  too  well,  or  on  unsuit- 
able foods,  or  he  deprives  them  of 
air  and  exercise,  or  he  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and  lets  them  brave 
the  storms  without  enough  food. 
Either  condition  will  surely  be  fatal 
to  his  fortune,  though  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes the  worse  is  that  of  too  much 
food  and  no  e.xercise.  Such  a  course 
is  surely  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  a  large 
crop  of  strong  lambs. 

If  one  would  have  success  with 
these  pregnant  ewes  he  should  con- 
sider their  condition  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Then  they  roamed  the  hills, 
selecting  the  higher  points  as  places 
to  sleep;  they  sheltered  beside  rocks 
or  under  pines.  They  were  not  in 
large  flocks  and  found  sufificient  food, 
as  they  were  not  restrained  by  fences. 
They  had  abundant  exercise  and  al- 
ways fresh  air.  Doubtless  when  their 
lambs  came  they  were  very  strong 
and  vigorous,  able  soon  to  run  be- 
side their  mothers.  Under  ranch 
conditions  to-day  lambs  are  born 
very  strong,  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
one  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  suck 
without  aid. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  pregnant 
ewes  must  have  so  far  as  possible 
natural  conditions.  They  must  have 
enough  food,  and  that  of  a  suitable 
nature  properly  to  nourish  the  grow- 
ing foetus  without  stimulating  too 
much  the  development  of  bone.  They 
must  come  to  lambing  in  good  heart, 
what  the  farmer  would  call  "fat,"  but 
not  according  to  the  butcher's  stan- 
dard. They  must  have  abundant  op- 
portunity to  exercise  and  to  get  fresh 
air.    Thus  treated,  their  lambs  should 


come  as  strong  as  wild  things  and 
o-ive  little  trouble.  It  is  the  natural 
thing  for  a  lamb  to  be  born  strong, 
to  live  at  birth,  since  all  its  ancestors 
have  done  the  like  since  lambs  were 
born  into  the  world. 

There  is  danger  in  well  bred  ewes 
highly  fed  upon  such  foods  as  wheat 
bran  and  alfalfa  hay  that  the  lambs 
may  have  excessive  bony  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  not  now  the  practice 
of  the  practical  breeder  to  feed  much 
bran  before  weaning,  but  to  give  in- 
stead bright,  sweet  corn  stover,  or 
grain  straw,  and  alfalfa  hay.  Too 
much  alfalfa  hay  alone  will  some- 
times make  the  lambs  rather  large  at 
birth.  If  the  coarse  forage  is  not 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality, 
the  shepherd  should  feed  a  small 
daily  allowance  of  grain.  A  mixture 
of  corn  anl  barley  may  be  used,  which 
should  be  fed  in  wide  flat-bottomed 
troughs,  so  that  the  ewes  can  not 
rapidly  swallow  it  as  they  will  when 
fed  in  V-shaped  troughs. 

A  run  to  an  old  permanent  pasture 
is  an  excellent  thing  and  if  the  grass 
is  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  fall 
and  lie  uneaten,  no  small  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  the  flock  will  come 
from  that.  A  sheltering  bit  of  wood- 
land, in  which  they  may  wander,  af- 
fords shelter  and  amusement,  and 
well  repays  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands. 

While  the  flock  should  be  out  of 
doors  every  fine  winter's  day,  vet  the 
shepherd  should  have  his  charges  in 
mind  and  see  that  each  ewe  comes 
to  the  barn  before  storms  break,  and 
always  the  flock  should  be  shut  in 
at  night.  Yet  unless  the  weather  is 
very  severe  they  should  have  much 
fresh  air  in  their  night  quarters — a 
large  opening  on  the  leeward  side  is 
the    best  provision. 


HEALTH  VS.  TUBERCULOSIS. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
dairymen  who  believe  that  though 
tuberculin  testing  is  a  good  thing  to 
detect  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  a  sat- 
isfactory proposition  when  it  comes 
to  cleaning  up  the  disease.  They  be- 
lieve it  is  the  same  with  cows  as 
with  people — that  it  is  the  run-down 
individual  who  gets  tuberculosis  and 
that  few  individuals  would  get  it  if 
they  were  well  led,  well  cared  for 
and  living  so  as  to  have  lots  of  re- 
serve strength. 

Something  like  this  is  indicated  on 
one  large  dairy  in  this  State.  There 
had  been  a  long  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis through  tuberculin  testing  and 
the  removal  of  reactors.  The  test 
showed  them  up  all  right,  but  the 
herd  kept  on  developing  tubercular 
animals,  and  some  tests  were  made 
which  showed  40  per  cent  of  young 
stock  aflfectcd. 

A  change  was  made  in  dairy 
methods  in  ways  that  would  natur- 
ally develop  stronger  animals.  The 
young  stock  particularly  is  attractive 
and  vigorous,  with  good  feeding,  care 
and  housing,  and  as  a  result  recent 
tests  have  shown  a  tuberculosis-free 
herd.  It  probably  is  very  desirable 
to  remove  whatever  animals  have  the 
disease  and  to  see  that  no  animals 
with  tuberculosis  are  added,  but  after 
all,  good  feeding  and  care  of  the  kind 
needed  to  build  up  fine  stock  are  the 
things  that  mean  healthy  herds. 

Experience  on  another  very  well- 
known  California  dairy  showed  that 
feeding  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
tuberculosis  in  young  stock.  This  is 
a  certified  dairy  in  a  county  where 
there  is  considerable  tuberculosis.  As 
most  of  the  milk  is  sold,  sometimes 
there  is  not  enough  for  the  calves, 
and  during  one  period  of  scarcity 
skim  milk  from  a  creamery  was 
bought  for  the  calves.  The  next  time 
thev  were  tested  20  ner  cent  reacted, 
against  a  very  small  per  cent  wlien 
skim  milk  produced  on  the  dairy  was 
fed.    The  reason  was  that  the  skim 


milk  Durcliascd  contained  tuberculosis 
bacilli.  The  results  were  so  marked 
that  MO  more  milk  was  bought,  an 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  enough  on 
the  home  dairy,  and  any  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  feeding  prepared 
calves'  food  and  commercial  milk  sub- 
stitutes. Since  that  time  no  more 
tubercular  animals  have  been  found 
than  when  the  calves  were  fed  the 
clean  skim  milk  produced  on  the 
place. 


BARLEY  IN  ALFALFA. 

Many  alfalfa  raisers  arc  in  the  habit 
of  planting  barley  in  their  alfalfa  in 
the  fall  and  the  practice  is  so  good 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  not 
done  oftener.  It  provides  green  stuff 
during  the  winter  and  makes  the  land 
productive  at  a  time  when  it  ordin- 
rily  is  not  producing  anything,  except, 
perhaps,  some  foxtail.  And  not  the 
least  valuable  feature  of  the  barley  is 
that  it  keeps  down  the  foxtail. 

The  several  floodings  that  an  alfalfa 
field  gets  during  the  summer,  plus  the 
packing  of  the  soil  by  the  mower,  the 
horses'  hoofs,  and  the  hay  making  and 
hauling,  or  by  the  stock,  if  the  field 
has  been  pastured,  compacts  the  soil 
in  a  way  that  would  almost  be  ruin 
for  an  orchard.  A  stirring  up  of  the 
soil,  when  these  conditions  exist,  is 
almost  the  same  kind  of  a  stimulant 
to  the  field  that  good  cultivation  and 
a  soil  triulch  is  to  an  orchard.  That 
is  whv  it  is  so  profitable  to  use  a  disc, 
an  alfalfa  renovator,  or  a  spring  tooth 
on  an  alfalfa  field. 

With  the  soil  torn  up  a  bit  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sow  barley  and  get  excellent 
results.  Land  on  which  alfalfa  has 
grown  is  always  rich  and  contains 
lots  of  nitrogen.  Although  the  al- 
falfa takes  up  much  of  the  space  and 
the  barley  naturally  cannot  do  as  well 
as  if  the  land  were  really  plowed  in- 
stead of  scratched,  a  good  stand  can 
be  secured.  The  amount  of  seed  may 
vary  greatly,  being  much  lighter  than 
would  usually  be  sown  on  a  clean 


Right  on  Your 
Own  Farm 


The  OilPull  Tractor  will 
cut  the  drudgery  of  farm 
work  and  reduce  farm  costs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
OilPull  is  a  year  'round  proposition.  It  saves  money  plowing, 
harvesting,  threshing,  hauling,  drilling  and  at  other  power  jobs. 


15-30  and  30-60  Horsepower 
The  OilPull  burns  cheap  kerosene  or  distillate  at  all  loads, 
at  any  kind  of  work.    It  is  throttle  governed — there  is  no  fuel 
waste,  the  power  is  steady  and  uniform. 

The  OilPull  is  oil -cooled — no  danger  of  radiator  freezing.  It 
is  easy  to  operate — any  intelligent  person  can  run  it  after  a  little 
instruction.    The  15-30  has  two  speeds  for  road  work. 

Ask  for  OilPull  catalog  FBI.  You'll  find  it  interesting. 
The  GasPulI  is  a  leaderin  gasoline  tractors.  There  are  no  better  stationary 
engines  than  the  Ramely-Falk  for  kerosene  and  the  Rumely-Olds  for  gasoline. 
EveryRumelymachineisbackedby  Rumelyservice-49branches,  llOOOdealers. 
RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractori 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Com  Machines 
Lighting  Plant* 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  Illinois 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  PortiaDd,  Gre.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Stark  Delicious 
Always  Shows  a  Profit" 


The* 


"greatest  apple  in  the  world"  tops  the  market.  There's  saiisfaciion 
jrowing  it,  because  of  its  unequalled  quality,  and  money,  because  of  the  de- 
i<l  for  it.   The  man  who  has  an  orchard  made  up  largely  of  Stark  Delicious 
'  rriea  Icss  abuut  his  other  crops.    The  practical  fruit  t^wcr  /cnows  that  he  has  a  reliable 
rMMncv-makcr  in  Stark  Drlicious.   Give  it  a  place  in  your  orchard  right  away. 
Plant  thiit  fall  sure—Kain  a  year.    Write  for  buyers'  low-price  catalog  showing 
DL'licious.  Stark  Karly  Elberta,  and  all  fruita  and  omanientalfl. 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  177 ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

(Homo  of  Stark  Delicious) 


field,  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases 
much  heavier  The  per  cent  of  germ- 
ination is  not  as  great  as  where  the 
land  is  plowed  and  a  good  seed  bed 
provided. 

It  is  possible  to  either  pasture  the 
barley  or  to  let  it  go  for  hay.  In  the 
first  case  a  heavy  seeding  is  usually 
best,  in  the  second  a  light  seeding  so 
that  the  alfalfa  will  have  plenty  room 
when  it  starts  growth  in  the  spring. 
In  either  case  the  land  is  producing 
something  instead  of  lying  almost 
idle,  or  growing  only  foxtail,  and  the 
mixture  of  barley  and  alfalfa  hay  is 
excellent  and  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  foxtail. 


CutAwAV 


Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

are  for  intensive  tillaEe.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  them.  If  he  doesn't  sell  C  L'T- 
AWAY  (CLARK)  implements,  write  us. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  Itit  ortainal  CLARK  dUk  "larrou  •  and  plou- 

980  Main  Street  Hig«»nuiii.  Conn. 


The  safest  kind  of  farming  is  that 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  farm- 
er and  his  family  to  live  well.  Even 
if  large  crops  which  must  be  turned 
into  cash  arc  produced,  unless  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  and  feed  be  also 
grown  most  of  the  cash  must  be  used 
to  buy  the  necessaries  which  doubtless 
could  have  been  raised  cheaper  than 
the  cash  crops.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  cash  \vc  handle  that  gives  us  profit, 
but  the  amount  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing.  We  enjoy  that 
which  gives  us  the  greatest  comfort 
and  convenience. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  basing:  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buylngr  water  pipe  of  the 
Welssbaum  kind. 

Largest  pipe  works  in  the  West. 

\%'l':iSSII.\l  M    PIPK  AVORKS 
IttS   Rlrventh    St.,   San  Franrlaro. 


When  anawrrlnK  advertlaemeata,  plraur 

mention    *'  Orchard   nnil  Farm." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Appreciation  of  Dairy  Show 


From  recipients  of  cups  presented 
b\-  Orchard  and  Farm  at  the  State 
Dairv  Show  held  at  Modesto  have 
come  letters  expressing  their  satis- 
faction with  the  idea  of  the  Show 
and  their  promise  of  support  for 
future  shows.  The  meat  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  whether  this  will  be 
made  an  annual  affair  or  not.  If  it 
was  a  success  in  the  first  instance 
wlien  organized  on  a  moderate  scale 
;nui  without  elaborte  preparations,  it 
will  be  many  times  such  a  success 
when  it  is  known  to  be  an  annual 
affair  with  visitors  and  cattle  from 
all  over  California.  It  is  largely  up 
to  the  supervisors  and  people  of 
Stanislaus  county  to  decide  how  great 
thcv  desire  such  a  show  to  be. 

The  dairy  interests  of  the  whole 
State  need  something  to  bring  them 
together  on  an  effective  working 
basis,  and  they  could  be  brought  to- 
gether better  by  a  big  dairy  show 
tlian  by  any  other  one  method. 
Stanislaus  county,  as  the  center  of 
the  greatest  dairy  district  of  Califor- 
nia and  as  a  purebred  center,  can 
rrofit  greatly  from  such  a  show. 

There  may  be  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  dairy  show  should 
be  hela  next  year,  when  the  Panma- 
Pacific  Exposition  will  occupy  ev- 
erybody's attention,  but  it  seems  that 
a  State  dairy  show  would  be  more 
valuable  then  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  people  we  wish  to  reach  will 
come  as  much  for  California  as  for 
the  Exposition.  They  can  see  some 
California  stock  there,  but  as  part  of 
the  Exposition,  not  as  a  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  San  Francisco  is  hardly  a 
typical  California  dairy  section.  They 
will  go  wliere  they  can  see  Califor- 
nia dairying  at  home  and  nothing 
better  could  be  done  than  to  have 
some  fine  California  stock  gathered 
in  a  typical  dairy  county  for  several 
days  as  a  regular  annual  event.  The 
accompanying  letters  indicate  the 
support  Stanislaus  county  dairymen 
will  give  such  a  show. 


We  received  the  cups  and  appre- 
ciate them  very  much.  Also  the  sam- 
ple copies  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
which  we  will  send  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.    Yours  truly, 

H.  E.  CORNWELL, 


I  wish  to  thank  you  kindly  for  the 
two  cups.  They  are  certainly  fine 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  show  them 
to  my  friends.  Please  let  me  know 
if  you  have  any  cuts  or  photos  of 
the  cattle,  as  I  want  to  have  some 
made.  I  thank  you  again  and  re- 
main. Respectfully  yours, 

ULYSSES  G.  STR.\DER. 


I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
cup  awarded  me  at  the  Dairy  Show 
at  Modesto  for  Grand  Champion 
Holstein  Bull,  for  which  please  ac- 
cept my  sincere  thanks. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  taken  in  making  the  show  a 
complete  success  and  hope  it  may  be 
made  an  annual  event  and  assure  you 
of  my  help  in  every  way  possible. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  W.  BASHOR. 


By  this  note  I  desire  to  acknowl- 
dge  receipt  of  the  cup  presented  by 
■you  at  the  State  Dairy  Show,  Mo- 
■desto,  October  16.  1914.  on  the  merit 
of  my  Guernsey  heifer,  "Missie  Boy's 
Lady  of  the  Fargutts."  I  also  wish 
to  thank  you  for  same.  It  is  beau- 
tiful indeed,  and  as  it  is  my  first 
prize  I  appreciate  it  all  the  more. 

Inclosed  find  50  cents,  for  which 
please  send  me  Orchard  and  Farm 
for  one  year.  Respectfully, 

O.  V.  WILSON. 


I  have  received  the  three  champion 
cups  awarded  me  at  the  Modesto 
"Dairy    Show,      Please    accept  my 


thanks  for  same.  Also  for  the  copies 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  containing  an 
account  of  the  show.  The  cups  are 
very  handsome  and  I  am  quite  proud 
of  them. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
Orchard  and  Farm  in  making  the 
Modesto  Show  a  pronounced  success 
and  I  note  with  much  interest  what 
Mr.  Carruthers  says  in  his  article 
relative  to  the  possibility  of  making 
it  a  great  annual  event. 

I  rather  like  the  cut  of  my  utility 
herd  which  you  have  run  on  the  cover 
page  of  your  November  issue,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  half  a  dozen  of 
these  photos  if  you  can  supply  me 
with  them. 

Thanking  you  for  pasf  favors  and 
wishing  you  continued  success,  I  re- 
main.    Yours  very  truly, 

GUY  H.  MILLER. 


Yours  of  October  31  with  cup  re- 
ceived, for  which  accept  many  thanks, 
as  I  prize  this  cup  very  highly,  it 
being  my  first  cup.  You  see  I  am 
new  at  the  business,  having  started 
in  the  registered  Jersey  business  only 
three  years  ago  with  eight  young 
cows  and  this  being  my  second  at- 
tempt in  the  show  ring,  I  have  a 
right  to  feel  elated.  I  understand  you 
intend  to  make  this  an  annual  occur- 
rence. Well,  it  should  be,  as  Stanis- 
laus county  is  the  banner  dairy  coun- 
ty of  the  State,  and  I  think  we  made 
as  great  a  start  as  the  Great  Water- 
loo Dairy  Congress,  for  we  had  stock 
from  several  outside  counties  and 
also  had  displays  from  several  busi- 
ness houses.  From  now  on  the 
whole  State  should  be  represented 
and  make  this  a  strictly  stock  and 
creamery  show.  I  got  my  extra 
copies  as  well  as  my  regular  one 
again. 

Thanking  you  and  wishing  Orchard 
and  Farm  every  success,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

D.  F.  CONANT. 


HOG  HOUSE — AVill  you  kindly  Rive 
iiie  a  deslpm  for  a  ueneral  purpose  ho); 
houNO,  to  be  used  both  for  farrowlns: 
time  and  also  for  protection  In  winter 
for  the  whole  herd?  Am  located  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  in  Tulare  county.  I 
have  seen  cuts  of  pens  covered  with 
chicken  wire  holding  straw  as  a  roof. 
Would  this  kind  of  a  house  suit  our 
California  conditions?  —  Snbseriber, 
Oakland,  California. 

We  have  seen  all  kinds  of  hog 
equipment  in  California  and  we  are 
increasing  in  the  conviction  that  the 
simpler  the  hog  house  and  equip- 
ment the  better  the  results.  Both  pure 
bred  and  utility  herds  in  the  southern 
San  Joaquin  valley  seem  to  have  most 
excellent  results  with  the  kind  of 
houses  you  suggest,  as  you  will 
notice  on  another  page.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  simplicity  in  hog 
equipment,  and  chicken  equipment 
also,  is  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  cleanliness  and,  owing  to  the 
cholera  danger  with  hog  sand  vermm 
for  chickens,  sanitation  is  one  of  the 
very  important  matters.  The  hog  de- 
veloped out  of  doors  and  in  the  mild 
climate  of  interior  California  an  over- 
head shelter  to  keep  off  rain  and  hot 
sun,  perhaps  with  a  little  protection 
on  the  south  to  keep  oflf  driving  rain, 
and  a  pen  for  the  farrowing  sow  is 
sufficient  and  excellent.  Of  course, 
very  frequently  more  shelter  is  pro- 
vided, but  the  other  is  enough  to 
start  on. 


In  filling  a  silo  it  is  far  better  to 
keep  the  silage  near  the  wall  higher 
than  the  center.  The  surface  of  the 
silage  should  be  saucer  shaped.  If 
kept  in  this  manner  the  silage  is 
forced  against  the  side  of  the  wall  as 
it  settles. 


Each  horse  should  wear  his  own  col- 
lar, fitted  by  a  person  with  common 
sense. 


Xmas 


Comfort  for  everybody — a  gift 
that  is  useful  from  cellar  to  gar- 
ret. Be  sure  and  mark  down 
on  your  Xmas  list  a 


PERFfkriON 

Ol  lit  EATER 


Father  uses  it  to  warm  the 
bathroom  for  shaving. 
Mother  sews  beside  it.  The 
children  dress  by  it.  A 
practical  gift. 

Dealers  everywhere 

WriU  for  booklet,  "Warmth 
in  C»ld  Cornera.  ' ' 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  Bett  Retultt 
tftmPaarlOil 


International  Harvester  Engines 
Give  You  Cheapest  Power 


WISE  farmers  buy  International 
Harvester  engines — Mogul  or 
Titan — engines  of  standard  construction 
•with  such  features  as  accurately  fitted  piston 
and  rings,  extra  large  valves,  prompt  repair 
service,  use  of  cheapest  local  fuel — features 
that  make  them  last  by  far  the  longest  and 
save  the  most  money  in  the  end. 

Be  sure  when  you  buy  your  engine  that  it 
is  an  I  H  C  engine,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
best  material  and  best  construction.  They 
are  made  portable,  stationary,  or  skidded; 
vertical  or  norizoiital;  air  or  water-cooled.  Sizes 
range  from  1  to  50- H.  P.  They  operate  on  both 
low  and  high  grade  fuels. 

Not  every  local  dealer  can  show  you  International 
Harvester  engines.  Write  us  for  iuteresting  cata- 
logues and  full  information,  and  we  will  tell  you  the 
name  of  Vie  local  dealer  who  haudles  our  eugiues. 


Hie  IHCLine 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Bindera.  Reapers 
Headera,  Mowera 
Rakea,  SUckera 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Preuea 

CORN  MACHINES 
Plantera,  Pickeri 
BiDdera,  Cultiralors 
Eotilaga  Cattera 
Shallera,  Shredd**^ 

TILLAC": 
Per,  Spriof -Toolli. 
and  Diak  Harrowa 
Caltivatora 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gaa  Eof  iocs 
Oil  Tractora 
MaDUre  Spreadera 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagona 
Motor  Tracks 
Thrcahcra 
Grain  Drilla 
Feed  Grioder* 
KoifeGrindcra 
Binder  Twin* 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(inoorpokated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Waah.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Visit  to  the  W^hitehall  Ranch 


By  W.  M.  Carruthers 


We  arrived  at  Tracy  on  the  beau- 
tiful morning  of  November  10,  at  10 
o'clock,  to  look  over  the  Whitehall 
Estate  properties.  These  ranches  lie 
within  four  miles  of  the  town  of 
Tracy,  and  comprise  22.000  acres  of 
land,  made  up  of  the  old  McLaugh- 
lin and  Titus  ranches.  Five  thousand 
acres  are  now  under  irrigation,  3,000 
Deing  planted  to  alfalfa.  The  other 
2.000  are  still  growing  barley,  but 
eventually  will  be  sown  to  alfalfa. 
Many  thousands  of  acres  of  these 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  silky  nature,  and  very 
productive.  There  are  still  5.000 
acres  of  unreclaimed  land,  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  working  on  it. 
and  in  a  year  or  so  it  will  be  in 
shape  to  grow  grain. 

Tom  McCreery.  who  has  charge  of 
the  livestock  on  this  great  plant,  met 
us  at  the  station,  and  it  was  only  a 
short  time  until  we  were  whirled 
into  the  farm  steading.  On  the  way 
from  Tracy  to  the  headquarters  ranch 
we  saw  automobile  trucks  loaded 
with  gravel  fixing  the  road,  so  that  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  a  gravel 
road  direct  to  the    shipping  point, 


the  mares  have  been  imported  from 
France,  and  the  horses  which  have 
been  mated  with  them  show  that 
good  judgment  was  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stallions  now  in  the  siu>I 
.\t  the  head  of  this  lot  is  Lonori.- 
citus.  a  horse  imported  by  McLauiji 
lin  Bros,  a  year  or  two  ago.  Thi> 
horse  is  a  model  type  of  the  present 
day  Percheron.  weighing  at  the  pre>- 
ent  time  over  2.200.  He  has  splendid 
action,  good  head,  and  a  marvelous 
lot  of  good  clean  bone.  This  year 
he  was  made  Grand  Champion  at  the 
California  State  Fair.  His  colts  are 
just  coming  and  what  we  saw  of 
them  causes  one  to  believe  that  even 
if  he  cost  $7,000  he  will  soon  pay  for 
himself. 

Another  of  the  stud  stallions  is 
Jacquard.  imported  by  Ruby  &  Bow- 
ers several  years  ago.  This  horse 
is  considered  by  John  W.  Chapman, 
the  congenial  manager  of  this  plant, 
as  being  the  most  valuable  horse  on 
the  place.  His  crop  of  colts  last 
year  averaged  90  per  cent. 

The  other  stud  horse,  Kapit.  also 
imported,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
type  from  the  other  two.    He  is  more 


Homelike  CoIqbUI    MaBslon  of  tke  Whitrhull  Ranch. 


eliminatitig  all  incdnvenSetices  from 
the  winter  rains. 

As  we  passed  Camp  Xo.  2.  we  saw 
3.000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  baled  and 
covered  with  lumber  which  is  to  be 
used  next  year  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. This  lumber  will  therefore 
serve  two  purposes.  It  will  keep  the 
alfalfa  dry  during  the  rainy  season 
and  in  spring  it  will  be  pulled  down 
and  used  for  irrigating. 

On  our  approach  to  the  headquar- 
ters ranch  it  was  evident  that  the 
ranch  must  have  had  at  one  time  for 
its  chief  object  the  breeding  of  draft 
horses.  Two  mammoth  barns,  with 
the  very  latest  of  modern  sanitary 
equipment  have  been  erected.  Each 
of  these  barns  takes  care  of  sixty- 
four  draft  horses.  One  of  them  has 
been  modeled  something  after  a  box- 
stall  fashion,  the  box  stalls  being 
made  by  swinging  gates.  so  that 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  it  only 
for  stall  purposes  these  gates  can  be 
swung  up  against  the  outer  wall,  al- 
lowing a  clear  passage  way  up  and 
uown  the  barn. 

The  feed  process  throughout  these 
large  barns  is  all  handled  from  the 
loft  Each  stall  has  a  gralvanized 
spout  running  down  into  the  feed 
box.  so  that  the  man  on  top  can  walk 
alon?  and  feed  the  horses  without 
having  to  go  up  between  them.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  120  draft 
horses  doing  actual  work  on  the 
ranch;  part  of  them  are  getting  ready 
for  fall  crops,  others  seeding  alfalfa, 
while  others  are  working  on  reclama- 
tion projects. 

There  are  thirty-four  registered 
Percheron  brood  mares,  and  from 
these  mares  a  large  lot  of  well  de- 
veloped colts  can  be  seen.    Most  of 


of  a  low  down  blocky  kind,  weighing 
over  a  ton,  and  would  suit  the  fancy 
of  many  of  our  California  horsemen. 

These  three  stallions  are  all  black 
in  color,  and  the  majority  of  the 
mares  are  also  black.  The  Whitehall 
Estate  Company  will  sell  any  one 
of  these  three  horses,  as  they  have 
one  too  many.  Any  one  of  them  is 
fit  to  head  the  best  registered  stud 
in  this  or  any  other  State. 

This  grreat  breeding  plant  is  divided 
into  sections  with  a  foreman  or  su- 
perintendent at  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment. It  is  their  purpose  to  keep 
on  breeding  draft  horses,  but  they 
also  expect  to  develop  first-class  reg- 
istered Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
herds  of  cattle.  Their  Hereford  herd 
now  comprises  about  thirty  beautiful 
colored  cows,  a  little  more  white 
than  red.  which  is  becoming  tlie  pop- 
ular color  among  this  great  breed  of 
cattle.  Their  original  stock  was  se- 
cured from  the  two  old  herds  of  Sen- 
ator Splawn.  North  Yakima.  Wash., 
and  the  late  Governor  Sparks.  Reno. 
Nev.  Their  crop  of  Hereford  calves 
this  year  are  very  uniform  in  type, 
and  the  ten  bull  calves  which  they 
are  now  offering  for  sale  are  well 
worth  the  money  they  are  asking  for 
them. 

Their  Shorthorn  herd  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  farm,  but  when  it  does 
come  it  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
great  herds  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  two-thirds  of  the  old  N.  P.  Clark 
herd  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  This  herd 
of  Shorthorns  is  without  parallel  for 
show  yard  winnings  covering  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Leslie  Smith,  the  peer  of  Shorthorn 
men  among  Eastern  breeders.  The 


record  of  this  herd  in  the  show  ring 
for  show  breeding  females  has  never 
been  equaled,  and  the  Scotch  fami- 
lies represented  are  from  the  most 
fashionable  strains.  They  are  headed 
by  a  Whitehall  Sultan  bull,  one  of 
the  very  best  ever  bred  at  Anoka 
farms.    This  herd  would  have  been 


lime,  the  cows  which  are  thin  in  flesh, 
or  are  natural  heavy  milkers,  are 
more  apt  to  take  tuberculosis.  If 
more  of  our  cattle  were  kept  out- 
doors in  open  sheds  there  would  be 
less  tuberculosis  prevailing  now  in 
the  State. 

The    matter    of    labor    on  these 


CiroDp   of   Heretorda   ob    Hlrh,    Lon    LylBc  PastBre*. 


here  now,  had  it  not  been  held  up  by 
the  quarantine  which  is  covering  the 
Eastern  States  on  account  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease.  We  predict  a 
great  future  to  this  herd  in  Califor- 
nia. 

The  surroundings  where  the  Short- 
horn herd  will  make  its  headquarters 
are  ideal.  Along  the  bank  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river  are  several  pockets 
averaging  about  200  acres  in  size. 
These  small,  almost  islands,  are 
covered  with  a  splendid  stand  of 
natural  grass.  In  fact  for  years  it 
has  never  been  eaten  down  close 
enough  to  hurt  it,  much  of  the  old 
grass  going  to  seed  each  year.  Each 
pocket  is  subirrigatcd  from  the  river 
and  remains  green  through  the  great- 
er part  of  the  summer.  They  are 
studded  with  oats  all  over,  making 
an  ideal  pasture  for  our  hot  summer 
months  in  California.  These  pas- 
tures will  provide  almost  all  the  feed 
tor  this  Shorthorn  herd,  only  in  the 
late  fall  will  they  be  turned  on  to  the 
alfalfa  pasture.  These  islands  are  not 
only  splendidly  adapted  for  grazing, 
but  can  be  used  for  winter  feeding 
during  the  season  when  hay  is  being 
fed.  They  are  extremely  good  for 
this  purpose,  being  high  and  dry.  and 
their  natural  sod  will  keep  them  from 
becoming  muddy. 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  expect  to 
keep  these  cattle  indoors  very  much; 
only  the  cows  raising  young  calves 
will  be  housed  during  the  severest  of 
weather.  California  should  not  have 
large  closed,  poorly  ventilated  barns 
to  house  breeding  stock  for  any  of 
the  cattle  breeds.  The  more  air  and 
outdoor  life  they  have  the  less  trouble 
with  tuberculosis.  In  the  East,  where 
the  winters  are  severe  and  cattle  have 
to  be  shut  up  a  good  deal  of  the 


ranches  has  been  more  or  less  a 
source  of  trouble,  much  the  same  as 
it  has  been  on  many  other  large 
ranches  of  California.  The  division 
foreman's  plan  seems  to  cover  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining  heads  for  the 
different  departments.  These  men 
are  married  and  nice  bungralows  have 
been  built  for  them  to  live  in.  Every 
convenience  is  given  them  so  that 
their  families  will  not  be  dissatisfied. 
The  two  large  bunk  houses  which 
were  built  to  employ  the  regular  farm 
laborers  are  built  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  all  the  comforts  that  the  men 
require.  There  are  large  porches 
built  all  around  these  houses,  so  at 
any  time  of  the  day   there  is  some 


Cheixyliees 


Cherries  are  the 
first,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian.  Bur* 
bank.  Royal  .Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Nlax- 
rard  Root.    >X'rite  Us  First. 

THE    SILVA  .  BERGTHOLDT  Ca 

"Fruit  TrMS»«ciaIi*ta" 
r.  O.  Box  F     XeweBBtle,  CbI. 


Gr.lR.i>TEFH  FROX  THE  ROOTS  UP. 


T6q  FRES!DXURSERY(jO.INC. 


Tliifl  is  the  M«5(^^n  of  yc*r  to  think  a' 
inc.  Submit  ii^  a  list  t*(  y«.»ur  want-- 
GRAFE  VINKS.  'MJiianuilwl  frv'U 
Beautiful.  L*nse  CmtAli^siu-.  inustr«lcvi 


'orr  Su»ck  >«i  will  n«*d  f 
We  arr  he*dqu4rt<T!t  f 

I  p."  Bml  c*n  you 
(  Infi^rmition    muled  uivi. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

Bos  6ir»,  Fresno.  I'al. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS  FOR  SALE 

10  Sows  and  6  Boars 

Ages        to  13  Months 
In  Good  Condition  and  True  to  Tjrpe 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

For  Particulars  Address 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Hopland,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


shady  spot  where  the  men  can  rest. 
The  wash  house  has  sixteen  large 
stationary  bowls;  there  are  also  three 
bathrooms  and  three  rooms  with 
spray  baths;  also  a  large  sitting  room 
in  each  of  these  buildings,  and  each 
room  has  enough  furniture  in  it  for 
the  convenience  of  those  living  there. 
All  the  buildings  on  the  place  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  lamps  or  lanterns,  thus 
eliminating  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  future  of  all  hogs  produced  on 
this  ranch  is  the  block,  as  the  hog 
department  is  being  run  strictly  from 
a  commercial  standpoint.  At  the 
present  lime  they  are  running  700 
sows,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
100  of  them  were  in  the  farrowing 
pens,  the  litters  averaging  more  than 
seven  head  to  the  sow.  Their  sys- 
tem of  handling  this  great  hog  plant 
is  excellent  and,  barring  any  acci- 
dents, it  sliould  be  a  splendid  suc- 
cess financially.  They  feed  their 
sows  grain  and  green  feed  while  they 
are  raising  the  litters,  and  until  the 


One    of    the    Percheron  Stallions. 

pigs  are  weaned.  The  pigs  are  then 
started  along  with  a  ration  of  grain 
until  they  are  about  four  months  old. 
They  are  then  turned  out  on  alfalfa, 
receiving  enough  grain  to  hold  up 
their  natural  flesh,  thus  not  running 
down  in  condition  while  they  are 
"■rowing.  After  the  grain  is  cut, 
which  comprises  thousands  of  acres, 
these  hogs  are  turned  onto  the  stub- 
ble and  in  the  late  fall  they  are 
rounded  up  and  what  are  ready  for 
shinment  are  sold  to  the  nacker, 
while  the  others  that  require  a  little 
more  grain  to  finish  are  fed  soaked 
barley  until  they  are  ready  to  be 
shipped.  The  farrowing  pens  and 
the  hog  plant  in  general  is  gotten 
up  where  not  much  expense  has  been 
incurred.  The  two  rows  of  pens 
12x16  in  size  are  covered  to  keep  the 
rain  and  the  hot  sun  from  the  young 
pigs.  The  alley  between  the  farrow- 
ing pens  is  open  so  that  a  wagon 
can  drive  up  between  them.  Mr. 
Chapman  states  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  carry  on  this  hog  work 
until  they  are  able  to  ship  a  carload 
or  two  per  week  to  the  market. 
They  have  a  few  registered  Berk- 
shire and  Duroc-Jersey  sows  to  pro- 
duce boars,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  management  to  do  away  with 
these  and  buy  their  boars  so  that 
they  can  change  the  blood  every 
other  year. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  run- 
ning 1,700  head  of  steers  and  five  or 
six  thousand  wethers.  This  stock 
will  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  the  market.  Tt  is  the 
pur^^ose  of  the  ranch  to  run  a  native 
bunch  of  breeding  cows  and  produce 
their  own  steers  to  eat  the  grass  on 
the  place. 

PERMANGANATE  FOR  FOWLS. 

\Vhnt  Is  tile  proper  nnioiint  of 
potaxKiiim  porniiinifnnato  to  iihc  to  the 
qnart  or  gallon  of  Mater  for  iny 
chlokenM,  anil  hoiv  often  Kliould  It  he 
used; — W.   F.  II.,   Santa   Barbara,  Cal. 

Answer  by  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

Make  a  stock  solution  by  adding 
one  teacup  full  of  commercial  potas- 
sium permanganate  to  a  two-quart 
IMason  jar  of  water.  Add  more 
water  as  this  concentrated  stock  so- 
lution is  used  up  till  all  the  crystals 
have  been  dissolved.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  stock  solution  to 
each  gallon  of  fresh  drinking  water 
given  to  the  fowls. 


THE  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 

The  first  annual  Holstein  Friesian 
consignment  sale,  held  at  Hanford 
October  28,  was  all  that  the  breeders 
and  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State 
could  well  ask.  The  stock  consigned 
was  of  attractive  merit  and  quality 
and  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  attended  and  bid  well  on  the 
94  animals  consigned  and  sold.  Prices 
ran  as  high  as  $1,000,  two  different 
animals  being  sold  at  that  figure,  a 
bull  and  a  cow,  the  first  being  Prince 
Juliana  De  Kol,  consigned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  and  bought  by  Mrs  G.  S. 
Hewitt  of  Hardwick;  the  second,  a  2- 
year-old  heifer,  Stratford  Sozon  De 
Kol  2nd,  consigned  by  T.  J.  Gilkerson 
and  purchased  by  J.  G.  Fakes  of  Pat- 
terson. Altogether  15  animals  sold  for 
$.500  or  better,  two  going  at  $900  and 
$950.  The  total  amount  received  for 
the  94  head  was  $32,200,  an  average  of 
$408.91  for  the  78  females  and  $308  for 
the  16  males,  all  ages.  Several  Kings 
county  breeders  were  conspicuous  by 
their  interest,  nearly  half  of  the  ani- 
mals sold  going  to  Kings  county  buy- 


ers. W.  H.  Ginn  of  Corcoran  was  the 
largest  purchaser,  getting  12  cows, 
which  averaged  $500  each.  The  sale 
was  conducted  smoothly  and  with  ex- 
cellent success  in  every  particular, 
Colonel  Ben  Rhoades  being  the  auc- 
tioneer and  J.  A.  McAllister  Jr.  sales 
manager.  It  was  planned  to  make  this 
the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  consign- 
ment sales  and  all  the  leading  Hol- 
stein breeders  of  California  took  an 
active  interest  in  it.  Its  success  makes, 
future  sales  a  practical  certainty,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  breed  and  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  Coast. 


D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  live  stock  of  the  Panama-Pa^ 
cific  International  Exposition,  has 
spent  a  number  of  months  in  visiting 
the  various  live  stock  and  herd  record 
associations  and  larger  State  fairs  and 
specialty  shows  and  the  completion  ol 
arrangements  for  an  exhibit  of  the 
highest  quality  of  animals  tliat  was 
ever  shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  if 
not  in  America.  The  results  of  hl^ 
work  are  eminently  satisfactory  and 
will  be  shown  in  the  exhibits  of  the 
department. 
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STOCK  AT  STEYBRAE  FARM. 

One  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm's 
field  men  recently  visited  the  Stey- 
brae  Stock  Farm,  the  property  of  E. 
B.  McFarland.  While  down  there 
one  of  his  very  best  imported  Ayr- 
shire cows,  "May  of  Kelso,"  died. 
This  is  the  cow  that  Mr.  McFarland 
expected  to  show  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific F.xposition.  She  had  never  been 
put  into  the  advanced  Register,  al- 
though her  yearly  milk  record  was 
far  beyond  the  necessary  require- 
ments to  put  her  there. 

His  new  shipment  of  hogs  have  ar- 
rived and  are  looking  well.  The 
great  young  boar.  Bandmaster  II, 
junior  champion  of  both  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  seems  to  have  taken  to 
his  new  quarters,  and  barring  no  ac- 
cidents, he  will  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack 
at  San  Francisco  next  year.  Two  of 
the  sows  have  now  farrowed  so  that 
any  one  looking  for  show  stuflf  for 
next  year  would  do  well  to  visit  this 
farm  early.  He  has  several  young 
boars  for  sale,  and  might  part  with 
a  few  young  gilts. 


TKe  Use  Of  \ 

Hercules  Dynamiie 

On  Far]n,Orchard  and  Ranch 


The  War  Cuts  Off  Potash 
Supply.    Use  Hercules  Dynamite. 

EXPERTS  figure  that  the  supply  in  this 
country  of  potash  available  for  use  as 
fertilizer  will  last  only  three  months  longer 
at  the  normal  rate  of  consumption. 

In  view  of  this  condition  the  present  is 
an  excellent  time  to  increase  the  fertility 
of  your  soil  by  the  use  of  dynamite. 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by  vsub- 
soiling  are  almost  too  well  known  to 
need  mention.  Crops  planted  on  sub- 
soiled  land  invariably  grow  faster,  yield 
more  heavily — in  fact,  excel  in  all  ways 
crops  planted  in  land  that  has  not  been 
so  treated. 

Subsoiling  loosens  the  earth  to  a  depth 
never  reached  by  a  plow.  It  breaks  up 
impervious  lower  strata,  aids  drainage, 
and  gives  crops  new  soil  upon  which  to 
thrive. 

If  you  have  never  tried  subsoiling  try  it 
now.  The  method  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. For  full  details  write  us  for 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  It  tells  how  , 
when  and  where  to  subsoil. 


Blast  Holes  Now  for  Trees 
You  Will  Plant  Next  Spring. 

EXPERIENCE  has  taught  many 
farmers  that  the  best  method  to 
follow  in  planting  trees  is  to  blast  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  holes  in  which  the 
young  trees  are  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are 
almost  as  superior  to  those  given  when 
a  tree  is  planted  in  a  freshly  blasted  hole, 
as  planting  in  a  blasted  hole  is  to  plant- 
ing in  one  that  has  been  dug  with  a  spade. 

Not  only  is  the  soil  thoroughly  broken 
up  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  roots  room 
for  free  natural  growth,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  a  hole  is  blasted  instead  of  dug, 
but  also  it  has  time  to  "weather"  thor- 
oughly and  thus  be  in  even  better  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  tree. 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  advantages  gained  by  using  dynamite 
for  tree  planting,  write  today  for  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation."  It  contains  valu- 
able information  on  tree  planting,  sub- 
soiling,  stump  and  rock  blasting,  drainage 
w  ork  and  other  agricultural  activities. 


HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

Chronicle  BuiUllnK.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  inc  u  Irvc  copy  iif  your  bnok,  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  intcreslcJ  in  Oyna- 
mitc  for 
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The  Kind  of  Hog  Raising  That  Pays 


Everybody  says  that  there  are  fine 
opportunities  in  the  hog  business,  but 
just  the  same  California  drags  away 
behind  in  the  number  of  hogs  she 
raises.  Probably  the  cholera  is  most 
to  blame  for  that  condition,  then  the 
methods  that  are  ordinarily  used. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  hog  ranches  in  operation  is 
comparatively  small. 

Nevertheless  hogs  do  pay  well  if 
they  are  raised  right.  J.  W.  Guiber- 
son  of  Corcoran,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  farmers  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  valley,  has  60  acres  run  sole- 
ly as  a  hog  ranch,  which  brings  in  a 
larger  acre  profit  than  any  other 
ranch,  or  any  other  kind  of  farming 
conducted  under  his  direction.  The 
net  returns  are  $50  per  acre  per  year, 
after  taxes,  depreciation  and  all  other 
expenses  are  subtracted  from  the 
total  income.  These  results  are  due, 
first,  to  freedom  from  cholera;  sec- 
ond,, to  good  methods. 

The  methods  are  those  which  any 
person  on  an  irrigated  alfalfa  ranch 
could  follow  whether  he  kept  one 
sow  or  fifty.  The  only  difference  is 
that  some  improvements  could  be 
made  in  feeding  if  a  person  could 
give  it  his  time  and  attention.  Fur- 
thermore, by  taking  a  little  better 
care  of  the  land  just  as  many  hogs 
could  be  raised  on  a  good  forty  as 
on  this  sixty,  for  there  is  not  enough 
water  to  make  it  produce  as  heavily 
as  it  should  and  there  is  so  much 
land  of  the  J.  W.  Guiberson  Company 
to  be  looked  after  and  developed  that 
it  is  found  better  to  spread  out  the 
work  over  a  greater  acreage  than 
would  be  best  if  labor  was  as  abun- 
dant as  is  land. 

The  land  on  which  the  hogs  are 
raised  is  part  of  a  320  acre  ranch, 
irrigated  from  an  artesian  well,  and 
so  there  is  not  the  chance  of  bring- 
ing in  cholera  infection  that  there 
would  be  if  it  were  irrigated  from  a 
canal.  Likewise  the  country  is  rather 
sparsely  settled  and  there  is  not  the 
chance  of  infection  from  birds  or 
otherwise  which  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  many  hog  ranches 
around. 

That  gives  an  advantage  when  it 
comes  to  sanitation,  but  almost  as 
good  situations  can  be  found  all  over 
California. 

Barley  and  Alfalfa. 

The  essentials  of  the  system  are  al- 
falfa pasture  and  ground  barley.  The 
former  is  fed  all  over  California,  the 
latter  is  not,  but  it  is  the  thing  that 
makes  hog  raising  pay.  It  would  be 
more  profitable  to  make  pork  out  of 
barley  than  to  make  beer.  The  bar- 
ley is  raised  by  J.  W.  Guiberson  Com- 
pany, and  is  charged  up  against  the 
hog  ranch  at  just  the  prices  for  which 
it  could  be  sold  in  Corcoran,  a  couple 
of  miles  distant.  In  this  way  the  hog 
ranch  is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
an  individual  would  be  in  an  alfalfa 
and  grain  district,  who  could  buy  di- 
rect from  the  barley  grower.  There 
is  far  more  barley  fed  than  is  the 
rule  on  most  ranches,  but,  after  all, 
the  alfalfa  is  the  basis  of  the  system. 

Last  year  there  were  3.5  brood  sows 
kept.  This  year  there  are  47,  with  3 
boars,  or  a  total  of  50  breeding  ani- 
mals. The  sows  are  put  on  alfalfa 
pasture,  without  grain,  after  weaning 
jitters  of  pigs,  and  just  before  farrow- 
ing time  they  are  put  in  pens.  They 
are  kept  in  pens  only  until  their  pigs 
arc  three  weeks  old  or  thereabouts 
and  able  to  look  after  themselves  in 
alfalfa  pasture  with  a  bunch  of  other 
pigs  and  sows,  and,  with  that  excep- 
tion, the  sows  and  the  pigs  are  on 
alfalfa  all  the  time  until  they  go  to 
the  packer,  though  varying  amounts 
of  barley  are  fed  most  of  the  time  to 
both  sows  and  pigs. 

The     sows    are     mostly  Poland 


Chi  nas.  Two  of  the  three  boars  are 
also  Poland  Ch  inas,  the  third  is  one 
of  the  prize  winning  Bcrkshires  pur- 
chased at  the  last  State  fair. 

Equipment. 

Like  most  profitable  places,  equip- 
ment is  of  the  simplest  kind  and  not 
much  money  has  been  put  into  any- 
thing but  stock.  The  farrowing  pens 
are  floored  in  front,  so  that  they  can 
be  kept  clean  and  dry.  The  back 
part  of  the  pens  are  dirt,  sheltered  by 
a  frame  on  which  is  piled  coarse  al- 
falfa hay  to  provide  shade  in  summer 
ancl  protection  from  rain  in  winter. 
This  hay  is  taken  oflf  and  burned  once 
a  year  and  the  pens  disinfected.  Sim- 
ilar protection  from  sun  and  rain  is 
provided  in  every  field,  and  provides 
the  leading  features  of  equipment  for 
the  ranch.  One  man  does  all  the 
work  on  the  place. 

Financial  Features. 

The  sows  give  two  litters  a  year 
and  bring  to  marketing  age  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  less  than  seven  pigs 
to  the  litter.  These  are  marketed  at 
about  eight  months,  weighing  200 
pounds.  As  some  are  farrowed  ear- 
lier than  others,  and  as  it  is  the  rule 
to  hold  for  a  good  market,  or  sell 
earlier  than  usual  if  the  market  seems 
particularly  favorable,  there  is  no  def- 
inite age  or  weight  at  which  they  are 
sold.  Counting  47  sows  and  13  pigs 
to  the  year,  or  614  instead  of  7  pigs 
to  the  litter,  two  litters  a  year,  there 
are  two  bunches  of  300  pigs  sold,  or 
600  pigs  a  year.  These  average  200 
pounds  each,  or  120,000  pounds  of 
pork  on  the  hoof.  At  eight  cents  a 
pound,  the  gross  receipts  are  $9,600 
from  the  60  acres. 

They  are  fed  approximately  2,600 
sacks  of  barley  a  year,  which,  at  $1 
per  sack,  more  than  prices  this  fall, 
amounts  to  $2,600.  The  only  other 
big  expense  is  that  of  the  man,  or 
$1,000.  Then  there  are  incidental  ex- 
penses, for  electricity  for  pumping, 
taxes,  and  the  various  odds  and  ends, 
but  the  one  man  does  the  work  and 
the  alfalfa  provides  all  feed  except 
the  barley. 

The  figures  apply  definitely  to  the 
ranch,  but  are  given  as  estimates,  ow- 
ing to  a  changing  number  of  sows 
kept,  diflferent  sizes  of  marketing  the 
hogs,  varying  pork  prices,  and  so 
on.  Last  year  the  average  was 
greater  than  the  basis  of  figuring,  or 
seven  pigs  per  litter,  but  this  year  it 
will  probably  be  a  little  less,  owing 
to  the  partial  loss  of  several  of  the 
first  litters  of  pigs  coming  this  spring. 
With  good  feeding  and  care  the  sows 
farrow  large  litters  and  the  loss  of 
pigs  is  small. 

The  Course  of  Life. 

A  pig's  life  is  run  oflf  in  several  dif- 
ferent stages.  The  first  period  is  in 
the  pen  with  his  dam.  There  he 
stays  for  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  sow  is  fed  ground  bar- 
ley and  a  little  alfalfa  hay,  but  mostly 
barley.  As  she  is  in  fine  condition 
when  she  comes  of¥  the  alfalfa,  the 
barley  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep 
her  up  for  the  few  weeks  and  to  sup- 
ply plenty  of  milk  for  the  pigs.  At 
the  end  of  several  weeks  the  pigs 
are  old  enough  to  keep  from  getting 
mixed  up  with  other  litters  when 
they  are  moved  into  an  alfalfa  field, 
and  are  big  enough  to  look  after 
themselves  when  put  with  pigs  some- 
what larger. 

They  go  from  the  pen  to  a  5-acre 
field  of  alfalfa,  of  which  there  are 
four  on  the  ranch,  and  two  20-acre 
fields.  Litters  of  about  the  same  age 
are  put  in  the  same  pasture,  so  that 
pigs  of  about  a  size  will  be  together. 
The  pigs  learn  to  eat  alfalfa,  grow 
quite  a  bit  and  get  a  good  start,  and 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month  are  put 
into  one  of  the  20-acre  fields  with 
all  of  the  sows  and  all  of  the  litters 
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of  the  season.  In  the  5-acre  fields  a 
little  barley  is  fed.  They  are  about 
two  months  old  when  turned  into 
the  20-acre  field. 

The  sows  stay  in  the  20-acrc  field 
with  them  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
they  are  taken  away  and  put  back 
alone  on  alfalfa  pasture  to  rest  up 
for  the  nc-xt  litter.  They  are  bred 
twice  a  year,  the  farrowing  starting 
in  February  and  September,  some 
sows  naturally  coming  in  six  weeks 
or  so  later  than  others. 

In  the  20  acre  fields  the  pigs  are 
kept  for  about  three  months,  after 
weaning,  or  until  they  are  about  six 
months  old  and  ready  for  fatten- 
ing. Alfalfa,  the  finest  growing  food 
there  is,  makes  practically  all  their 
feed  during  this  time,  but  a  little 
barley  is  also  fed  to  make  them  do 
still  better.  The  only  way  this  can 
be  fed,  so  that  all  will  have  an  even 
chance,  big  and  little,  is  to  scatter 
it  over  the  field  and  let  them  gather 
it  up.  In  this  case  whole  barley  is 
fed.  Other  times  rolled  barley, 
crushed  on  the  place,  is  given. 

Then  when  they  are  about  right 
to  prepare  for  the  butcher,  they  are 
taken  to  another  field,  in  which  there 
is  all  the  alfalfa  pasture  and  all  the 
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ground  barley  they  can  eat.  The  bar- 
ley is  fed  in  a  self-feeder.  They  will 
eat  approximately  seven  pounds  a 
dav,  together  with  more  or  less 
alfalfa. 

The  length  of  time  they  stay  here 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  once  they  are  about  in  shape 
they  are  sold  when  the  market  looks 
best.  Roughly  speaking,  tlie  fatten- 
ing period  lasts  about  two  months, 
and  the  weight  at  marketing  time  is 
200  pounds.  The  plan  is  to  rush 
them  along  to  an  early  market,  rather 
than  to  keep  them  several  months 
later  and  run  so  much  more  risk  of 
disease  and  all  the  other  dangers  to 
which  hog  flesh  is  heir,  while  the  to- 
tal amount  of  food  a  hog  will  con- 
sume in  attaining  a  given  weight  in 
eight  months  is  less  than  the  weight 
needed  in  attaining  the  same  weight 
with  long  delay.  The  fact  of  $50 
per  acre  net  profit  a  year  is  proba- 
bly the  best  argument  in  favor  of 
the  system.  One  reason  for  lack  of 
disease  is  the  frequent  moving  from 
field  to  field. 

Another  System. 

There  is  one  other  system  of  rais- 
ing hogs  which  Mr.  Guiberson  is  car- 
rying into  eflFect  which  is  working 
finely  and  goes  under  entirely  differ- 
ent conditions  from  this.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  beef  and  pork  production. 
This  ranch  is  a  number  of  miles  away 
from  the  60-acre  ranch,  in  more  of  a 
grain  farming  country. 

By  the  side  of  a  water  course  there 
is  some  fine  pasture  for  stock.  Next 
there  is  a  field  of  moderately  heavy 
.■soil,  for  that  section  of  the  country, 
which  makes  good  barley  land.  Still 
farther  from  the  river  is  some  land 
planted  last  spring  to  alfalfa.  This 
latter  is  the  only  part  that  is  irrigated. 

A  fine  bunch  of  Shorthorn  heifers, 
some  practically  pure  bred,  but  not 
registered,  and  all  of  fine  quality,  was 
bought  last  year,  with  a  number  of 
steers  of  the  same  age.  The  stock 
then  has  the  natural  pasture  near 
the  river  in  the  spring,  and  when  the 
ground  dries  up  and  the  feed  is  about 
gone,  they  have  barley  pasture  which 
a  bunch  of  pigs  has  hogged  off. 
Then  there  is  the  alfalfa  to  supply 
feed  when  necessary.  It  is  not  mak- 
ing the  highest  kind  of  acre  profit, 
but  the  plan  has  worked  out  excel- 
lently this  year,  and  will  do  better 
with  the  alfalfa  irrigated  and  well  es- 
tablished, instead  of  just  started. 

The  profitable  feature  comes  in 
hogging  off  the  barley.  It  may  look 
wasteful,  but  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  saving  in  expense  of  harvesting 
and  handling,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  cattle  which  come  on 
after  the  hogs  have  fattened  off  the 
the  barley  find  fine  pasture.  Hogging 
off  barley  is  a  fine  plan  too  little  prac- 
ticed in  California. 

It  actually  takes  half  the  barlev  to 
pay  for  the  threshing  if  barley  is 
very  cheap,  as  it  was  this  year.  Grant- 
ing that  hogs  waste  some,  they  do  not 
come  within  a  mile  of  wasting  half 
the  barley,  for  there  is  very  little 
left  after  the  pigs  nose  around  all 
they  want  to  over  the  field  and  after 
the  cattle  pick  up  all  the  feed  they 
care  for.  If  it  oays  to  buy  barley  to 
feed,  it  more  than  pays  to  feed  the 
standing  barley  and  then  get  a  lot  of 
good  from  the  field  for  beef  stock. 
Meanwhile,  the  field  is  fertilized  by 
cattle  and  hogs.  The  alfalfa  supple- 
ments both  barley  and  natural  pas- 
ture and  keeps  cattle  and  hogs  well 
fed  at  all  times. 

Other  Methods. 

Mention  was  made  that  still  better 
results  could  be  secured  with  hogs 
than  are  secured  on  the  60-acre  ranch. 
This  has  been  proven.  The  Guiber- 
son Company  runs  a  number  of  dai- 
ries, and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing pigs  from  the  ranch  to  supply 
the  dairies  with  pigs,  and  almost  in- 
variably pigs  with  plenty  of  skim  milk 
did  better  than  those  with  barley 
alone.  So  a  dairyman  who  would  fol- 
low these  methods,  but  use  some  skim 


milk  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good,  naturally  could  do  better  than 
is  done  with  barley  and  alfalfa  alone. 
A  variety  of  feeds  is  better  than  a 
single  feed,  or  two  feeds,  so  that 
Egyptian  corn  or  milo  maize,  ground 
as  all  corn  should  be  when  fed  with 
barley  to  hogs,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment over  barley  alone,  and  pump- 
kins or  pie  melons  would  be  just  so 
much  better.  The  facts  simply  show 
very  good  profits  even  when  some 
opportunities  are  overlooked,  by  meth- 
ods practicat)le.  whether  a  man  has 
one  sow  or  fifty. 


UDDER  DEVELOPMENT. 

When  it  comes  to  the  show  ring  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  sym- 
metry of  the  udder  and  its  general 
development.  For  simple  dairying 
also  a  cow  with  a  well-balanced  udder 
is  better  liked  than  one  with  a  large 
udder  behind  and  a  small  udder  in 
front.  With  a  fault  like  this  a  great 
deal  can  often  be  done  by  the  method 
of  milking. 

The  quickest  and  best  way  to  de- 
velop the  fore  part  of  the  udder  seems 
to  be  by  keeping  on  milking  the  two 
front  teats  longer  than  the  hind  teats 
when  the  cow  is  being  dried.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  quarter  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  it  is  used,  and 
when  tlie  hind  teats  are  not  used,  the 
rear  part  of  the  udder  naturally 
shrinks  in  size,  while  the  front  quar- 
ters, being  used,  retain  their  size  and 
a  better  balance  is  made  between 
front  and  rear.  This  is  done  very 
naturally  at  the  end  of  the  lactation 
period  and  by  milking  two  weeks 
longer  in  front  than  behind  quite  a 
change  can  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
the  udder  when  the  cow  freshens 
again. 

In  ordinary  times  the  fore  part  of 
the  udder  can  be  developed  somewhat 
by  milking  the  front  teats  out  about 
half,  then  milking  out  the  hind  teats 
entirely  and  returning  to  the  front 
teats  again  to  finish  milking,  but  the 
most  effective  method  for  developing 
the  front  of  the  udder  to  give  it  a 
better  balance  with  the  hind  part  is 
to  keep  milking  the  front  teats  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  stopping 
milking  the  rear  teats. 


FIELD  PEAS  FOR  HOGS. 

A  crop  grown  in  some  parts  of  the 
countr^'  for  hog  feed,  but  practically 
ignored  in  California,  is  Canada  field 
peas.  This  is  a  crop  decidedly  worth 
trying.  Canada  field  peas  are  grown 
here  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is 
true,  but  as  a  green  manuring  crop, 
in  orchards,  to  plow  under  in  the 
soring  for  humus,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  excellent.  The  peas 
make  a  fine  winter  growth  and  pro- 
duce well.  They  could  just  as  well 
be  grown  for  feed  as  for  plowing 
under. 

Peas  are  known  in  every  pork  pro- 
ducing section  where  they  are  grown 
as  a  very  fine  fattening  food,  putting 
an  excellent  finish  on  a  hog,  being  on 
a  par  with  corn  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  excellent  ni- 
trogen gatherers  and  enrich  and  re- 
fresh the  soil.  This  is  true  whether 
they  are  plowed  under  or  fed  off  on 
the  ground. 

The  plan  is  to  let  the  vines  reach 
maturity  and  ripen  the  pods,  then  to 
turn  the  hogs  in  to  do  their  own 
harvesting.  They  eat  both  vines  and 
pods  and  waste  very  little,  getting  a 
great  amount  of  food  and  leaving 
the  "round  far  richer  when  they  are 
through  with  it  than  it  was  before 
the  peas  were  planted.  Pork  alwavs 
sells  well,  and  pea-fed  hogs  make 
more  than  ordinarily  fine  pork.  The 
labor  and  other  expense  of  raising 
the  croD  and  putting  it  into  the  hogs 
is  small,  and  it  offers  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  helping  land  which  is 
merely  grain  farmed,  or  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  decrease  rather  than 
increase  its  fertility. 


When  putting  the  collar  on  a  horse 
part  the  mane  carefully. 


The  Wrong  Oil  Ruins 
Your  Separator 


To  lubricate  your  separator  with  ordinary  or  general 
utility  oil  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  of  sending  it  to  the 
junk  pile.  You  need  a  special  oil  for  the  finely  adjusted 
mechanism  of  this  delicate  farm  machine. 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators — and  for  that 
reason  it  will  most  satisfactorily  lubricate  your  separator. 
It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  smoothly  and  enables  you  to 
get  a// the  cream.  It  doesn't  "gum."  Saves  repair  ex- 
pense. Lengthens  the  life  of  your  separator.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


STEY  BRAE  STOCK  FARM 


FOREST   GUOVE   J.ATIREL  :;ND 


bbrivsiiire:  hogs 

My  individual  herd  of  Berkshires  are 
heaued  by  Bandmaster  2d.  Junior 
Ch.impion — Iowa  and  Minnesota  Stale 
Fairs  11)14. 

The  females  were  first  prize  win- 
ners at  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minne- 
cota  State  Fairs.  They  comprise  the 
blood  of  Black  Robin  Hood,  Maater- 
inece.  Berrytou  Duke  and  Uivalo. 
Champion's  Best  (Grand  Champion  of 
America  2  years  ago).  Three  of  my 
sows  arc  daughters  of  the  America' ^ 
Grand,  Champion  last  year.  Prices  very 
re.isonable  when   quality  is  coa'^idere<l. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  addres'* 
W.  M.  CarrutheM,  731  Hearst 
Rhlg.,  F.,  or  K.  B.  MrFnr- 
Innd,    Snn    lUnteo.  Cnlifornlu. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

55  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


GEORGE  D.  HARRAH 
NEWTON.  IOWA 


BRIDKOKR  OF 


HEREFORD  and  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


BREEDER  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

GEORGE  PARNELL       WINGATE,  INDIANA 
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Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Season 


-By  E.  J.  Vosler,  Secretary  State  Commission  of  Horticulture.- 


California  Cow  World's  Best  Milker 


l^ach  month  Mr.  Vosler  tells  of 
one  Or  more  of  the  important  in- 
Meet  peMts  or  dixeases  needing  con- 
trol in  the  month  or  season  (or 
nliifli  the  article  was  written.  By 
following  the  advice  given  herein, 
writing  for  more  information,  if 
desired,  the  right  methods  of  con- 
trolling insect  pests  and  diseases 
can  be  used. 


European  Fruit  Scale. 

The  brown  apricot  scale,  or  Euro- 
pean fruit  scale,  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  common  throughout  the  deciduous 
fruit  growing  sections  of  California. 
Its  favorite  hosts  are  the  prune,  plum, 
apricot,  almond  and  pear. 

The  adults  of  this  scale  are  from  % 
inch  to  3-16  inch  in  length,  about 
%  inch  high,  yellowish  brown  in  color, 
sometimes  marked  with  black.  The 
older  scales  are  shiny,  convex  and 
oval. 

In  the  early  spring  one  will  find 
the  under  sides  of  limbs  and  twigs 
thickly  encrusted  with  this  scale.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  they  begin  to  de- 
velop into  the  adult  form,  after  which 
they  soon  begin  to  deposit  large  num- 
bers of  eggs.  The  young  scales 
emerge,  settle  on  the  leaves  and  be- 
gin to  suck  out  the  sap.  They  ex- 
crete a  sticky  substance,  known  as 
honey  dew.  This  honey  dew,  on  old 
infested  trees,  covers  the  foliage,  fruit 
and  twigs,  and  furnishes  a  medium 
for  the  black  smut  fungus  to  work  in. 
This  honey  dew  also  collects  large 
quantities  of  dust,  resulting  in  the  im- 
pairing of  the  leaf  functions,  and 
therefore  the  entire  tree  suffers. 
Honey  dew  covered  fruit  is  unfit  for 
use. 

Bulletin  No.  80.  part  VIII,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  -Agriculture,  by  P.  R.  Jones, 
contains  the  following  summary  of 
control  methods: 

"Distillate  oil  emulsion  at  5  per 
cent  and  6  per  cent  strength,  with  and 
without  caustic  soda;  crude  oil  emul- 
sion at  12  per  cent  strength,  and  resin 
soda  wash  arc  effective  in  controlling 
the  European  fruit  Lecanium  and  in 
cleaning  up  the  trees  from  lichens, 
and  do  not  injure  the  trees  when  ap- 
plied as  a  winter  treatment. 

"Distillate  oil  emulsion  at  5  per 
cent  and  6  per  cent  strengths,  with 
and  without  caustic  soda;  distillate  oil 
at  6  per  cent  strength  (mechanical 
mixture) :  and  crude  oil  emulsion  at 
12  per  cent  strength  are  effective  in 
controlling  the  European  pear  scale, 
destroy  the  lichens,  and  do  not  injure 
the  trees  when  applied  as  a  winter 
treatment. 

"Caustic  soda  and  creosote  oil  emul- 
sion sprays  control  both  of  these 
scales  and  destroy  the  lichens,  but  are 
injurious  to  the  tree. 

"Lime-sulphur  and  borax  sprays  are 
not  so  efficient  in  controlling  these 
scales,  espccialb'  the  European  fruit 
Lecanium,  as  are  the  distillate  oil  and 
crude  oil  emulsions,  and  borax  acts 
on  the  trees  in  the  same  way  as  does 
caustic  soda. 

"Distillate  oil  and  crude  oil  emul- 
sions appear  to  have  distinct  fungi- 
cidal properties  aside  from  their  in- 
secticidal  value. 

Distillate  oil  emulsions,  at  6  per 
cent  strength,  and  crude  oil  emulsion, 
at  12  per  cent  strength,  measured  by 
their  efficiency  against  scales  and 
lichens,  convenience  .of  preparation 
and  application,  and  cost,  are  the 
sprays  best  adapted  for  the  European 
fruit  Lecanium  and  the  European  pear 
scale. 

"The  6  per  cent  distillate  oil  emul- 
sion will  cost  about  cents  for  each 
prune  tree  and  3'/2  cents  for  each  ap- 
ricot tree. 

"The  12  per  cent  crude  oil  emul- 


sion will  cost  about  2  cents  for  each 
prune  tree  and  2J4  cents  for  each 
apricot  tree. 

"All  sprays,  to  insure  the  best  re- 
sults, snould  be  applied  with  a  power 
outfit  at  a  high  pressure  (180  to  200 
pounds).  .\  coarse,  drenching  spray, 
applied  with  crook  nozzles,  is  prefer- 
able, and  February  is  the  best  month 
in  which  to  spray." 

The  formula  for  the  crude  oil  and 
the  distillate  emulsions,  as  given  in 
"Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of 
California,"  by  E.  O.  Essig,  are  as 
follows: 

CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION. 

Water   175  gallons 

Liquid  soap  -.   3  gallons 

Crude  oil   25  gallons 

Fill  the  spray  tank  with  the  water, 
add  the  liquid  soap,  agitate  thor- 
oughly, after  which  add  the  crude  oil 
If  the  liquid  soap  cannot  be  obtained, 
use  whale  oil  soap,  20  pounds  dis- 
solved in  10  gallons  of  hot  water,  to 
which  3  pounds  of  caustic  soda  is 
added. 

DISTILLATE  EMULSION. 

Distillate,   2S%  Baume  20  gallons 

Whale    oil    soap  30  pounds 

Water   12  gallons 

Dissolve  the  whale  oil  soap  in  hot 
water,  add  the  distillate,  agitate  thor- 
oughly while  the  solution  is  warm. 
For  use  add  12  gallons  of  water  to 
each  gallon  of  the  above  mixture. 

To  destroy  mites  or  lichens  on 
fruit  trees,  add  2  pounds  of  lye  to 
the  formula  of  the  stock  solution. 

The  prepared  crude  oil  and  dis- 
tillate emulsions  can  be  obtained  from 
several  insecticide  dealers  throughout 
the  State. 


A  new  world's  milk  record  has 
come  to  California  through  Tillie  Al- 
cartra,  who  has  just  finished  an  of- 
ficial test  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation with  30,452.6  pounds  of  milk 
and  951.308  pounds  of  butter  fat  to  her 
credit  in  365  days,  being  the  third  of 
the  cows  of  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons, 
Woodland,  to  make  a  world's  milk 
record.  Only  six  cows  in  the  world 
have  made  as  good  as  28,000  pounds  of 


OLIVE  OIL  IN  TINS. 

TO  ORCH.VRD  .\>D  F.VRM — I  wish 
that  in  some  fnture  issue  of  your  most 
Interesting  magaElne  yon  would  aslv 
the  bottlers  of  the  pure  olive  oil  why 
they  do  not  put  it  on  the  market  in 
tins  as  well  as  in  bottles.  I  And  that 
the  foreign  oils  taste  much  better  In 
the  tin,  where  no  ray  of  light  can  enter 
and  am  sure  1  could  use  much  more 
California  oil  if  it  were  in  tin  instead 
of  glass. — Mrs.  D.  C.  .M.,  Oaliland,  Culi- 
fornla. 

California  olive  oil  is  put  up  in 
tins,  occasionally  at  least,  for  two 
years  ago  we  purchased  from  cer- 
tain olive  oil  plant  several  gallons  of 
same,  and  by  the  same  token  a  case 
or  so  of  ripe  pickled  olives,  neighbors 
sharing  part  of  both  expense  and 
olives.  The  reason  more  is  not  put 
up  in  tins  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  sooner  have  a  product 
which  looks  attractive,  even  though 
they  have  to  pay  a  stiff  price  for  it, 
than  one  which  is  better  and  less  ex- 
pensive. They  would  sooner  buy 
pretty  oil  in  glass  bottles,  where,  we 
suppose,  the  light  causes  some  de- 
terioration, than  as  good  or  better 
oil  in  tins  at  a  lower  price.  As  you 
say,  also,  more  would  be  used  in  tins 
also,  thus  increasing  a  demand  for 
a  fine  product  and  lowering  the  cost 
of  living.  Similar  conditions  exist 
with  practically  all  of  our  food  stuffs, 
our  wearing  apparel  and  other  things 
we  use.  W'e  believe  you  can  find 
California  oil  in  tins  if  you  go  after 
it.  and  the  more  who  go  after  it  the 
more  oil  will  be  put  up  in  this  way. 


well  above  1,000  pounds  of  butter. 

Tilly  Alcartra  was  brought  to  Yolo 
county  when  a  small  calf  and 
is  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Al- 
cartra Polkadot  Corrector.  Tillie 
Alcartra  traces  through  both  sire 
and  dam  to  De  Kol  Burke,  the 
sire  of  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol 
Burke,  so  comes  by  her  milking  ca> 
pacity  very  naturally.  From  tne  time 
she  dropped  her  first  calf  she  has 
proved  a  great  producer,  her  special 


"Tilllc  -Alcartra,"  World's  Record  Milk  Producer — 30,452.0  lbs.  Milk,  051.308  lbs. 

Fat.  In  305  Days. 


milk  in  a  year,  and  of  these  Morris 
owns,  or  owned,  three. 

First  was  .Aralia  De  Kol,  who  in 
191:2  astonished  the  dairy  world  by 
producing  in  one  year  28,090  pounds 
of  milk.  She  was  then  12  years  old 
and  something  over  a  month  ago  she 
died  of  milk  fever,  leaving  a  heifer  call 
who  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  other 
great  cow,  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol 
Burke,  who  followed  .\ralia  with  28,- 
826. 8  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  both 
cows  producing  enough  fat  to  make 


feature  being  consistent  and  uniform 
production,  as  she  milks  heavily  all 
through  her  lactation  period.  At  the 
present  time,  several  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  record,  she  is  milking  64 
pounds  per  day  and  showns  no  sign  of 
slowing  up.  The  illustration  shows  a 
cow  of  beautiful  dairy  type,  an  udder 
much  smaller  than  is  frequently  seen, 
but  of  excellent  form  and  proportion, 
,Tnd  very  highly  developed  milk  veins 
that  indicate  a  very  heavy  milk 
production. 


The  Value  of 


CROP  YIELDS  IN  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  -Agricul- 
ture crop  report  for  November  1,  1914, 
gives  California  apricots  as  80  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop;  prunes,  78  per  cent;  al- 
monds. 85  per  cent;  walnuts.  85  per 
cent;  olives.  88  per  cent;  walnuts,  78 
per  cent.  -\ll  of  these  are  greater  than 
the  crops  of  the  previous  year,  though 
the  walnut  crop  is  almost  the  same, 
according  to  these  figures,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  crops  are  said  to 
correspond  closely  in  size  to  those  of 
1912. 


The  banker's  endorsement  on  a  certified  check 
is  an  absolute  assurance  to  you  of  its  value- 
the  name  •-^TILETTO-  P>ece  of  hardware 

any  tool — any  farm  or  garden  implement  or  can  of 
paint  is  equally  as  great  an  assurance  of  value. 
Stiletto—  stands  for  the  highest  quality  attain* 
able  in  the  article  which  bears  its  name — it  is  a 
positive  guarantee  of  worth — see  to  it  therefore 
when  buying  anything  for  the  house,  garden, 
factory,  farm,  bench   or  shop  —  that 
>■  iTILrrrO—   is  stamped  upon  it.  It 
warrants  your  confidence. 
Wherever  good  goods  are  sold  you 
can  get  i  {TlLETTfr-  brand. 

Pacific  Hardwiu-e  & 
Steel  Co. 

701  Town»end  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  I 


Woman  is  man's  better  half  because 
she  is  the  half  that  helps  to  make  man 
better. 
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Facts  About  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 


The  recent  outbreak  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Eastern  States  is 
something  of  extreme  interest  to 
every  owner  of  livestock  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  country  at 
large.  Regarding  it  Dr.  Charles 
Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  writes  as 
follows; 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  a  specific 
infectious  communicable  disease  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  other  rumi- 
nants and  poultry.  Horses  and  dogs, 
which  at  times  become  affected,  are 
more  resistant. 

The  period  of  incubation  as  a  rule 
is  very  short.  Ordinarily  it  is  two 
or  three  days  and,  exceptionally,  up  to 
two  weeks. 

While  we  know  the  disease  is  high- 
ly infectious  as  it  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  infection,  the 
specific  causative  agent  has  not  been 
determined.  We  know  the  virus  is 
ultra-microscopic  and  filterable. 

Symptoms. 

It  is  ushered  in  with  rise  of  body 
temperature  (fever),  followed  very 
shortly  by  the  appearance  of  red- 
dened areas;  (emythema)  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  gums  and  lips  and  of  the  skin 
in  the  clefts  between  the  digits  (feet). 
Soreness  and  lameness  soon  become 
evident  as  well  as  soreness  in  the 
mouth  evidenced  by  difficult  masti- 
cation and  slobbering.  These  red- 
dened areas  in  the  region  of  the 
mouth  and  feet  are  followed  by 
vesicular  eruptions.  These  vesicals 
(bladders),  varying  in  size  from  a 
millet  seed  to  a  marble  and  containing 
a  serus  fluid,  soon  rupture  and  leave 
raw  patches.  On  the  appearance  of 
vesicular  eruptions  the  internal 
temperature  subsides.  These  erup- 
tions may  also  appear  on  the  skin 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  especial- 
ly the  udders  of  cattle.  The  symp- 
toms, of  course,  depend  upon  the  re- 
sistance of  the  animal  afifccted  and 
the  virulence  of  the  disease.  The 
fatalities,  except  in  the  malignant 
form,  when  you  have  gastro  intes- 
tinal symptoms,  are  very  light,  rarely 
more  than  one  percent  of  the  af- 
fected animals  dying.  However,  the 
chief  damage  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  animals  affected  rapidly  lose  con- 
dition and  recovery  is  oft  times  pro- 
tracted. 

The  disease  ordinarily  ends  in  re- 
covery as  mentioned  above,  but  many 
animals  after  recovery  are  apparently 
capable  of  transmitting  infection  for 
quite  long  periods. 

In  several  small  outbreaks  that 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  twenty  years  sani- 
tary authorities  have  found  it  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  destroy  all  affected 
animals.  In  addition  to  this  the  usual 
methods  of  cleaning  and  disinfectin'^ 
have  been  carried  out.  This  is  the 
procedure  that  is  being  adopted  in  the 
present  outbreak  by  the  authorities, 
both  federal  and  state,  in  the  various 
eastern  and  western  states  at  present 
involved. 

While  the  slaughter  method  of 
eradication  can  be  adopted  where  the 
outbreak  is  limited,  such  method 
(vould  be  out  of  the  question  if  the 
disease  pets  beyond  control.  No  suc- 
cessful biological  or  medicinal  pre- 
ventive for  this  disease  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Action  in  California. 

The  Governor  of  this  State  has 
made  proclamation  with  relation  to 
the  importation  of  animals  re  this 
disease  and  I  might  state  that  in  the 
enforcement  of  same  no  animals  are 
permitted  to  get  into  California  from 
any  of  the  infected  states  in  the  East 
or  Middle  West  or  from  any  state 
bordering  on  any  of  the  infected 
states.  Railroad  cars  coming  into 
California  fxarp^a.ny  nart  of  the  United 
States,  wht\iier' LaiV>.itj  live  stock  or 


merchandise,  must  be  first  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  —  CHARLES  KEANE, 
State  Veterinarian. 


From  a  reliable  source  we  have  in- 
formation stating  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  brought  to  this 
country  through  an  importation  of 
hides  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  germ  must  have  been  carried 
with  these  hides  and  when  they  were 
opened  up  at  the  Michigan  tanncrj' 
it  spread  from  there. 

Regarding  the  information  which 
has  been  sent  out  pertaining  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  Exhibit  which 
was  quarantined  at  Chicago  after  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  in 
the  East,  would  say  that  there  arc 
now  sixty-four  cases  of  infection, 
some  so  slight  that  it  requires  a 
minute  examination  to  detect  it.  Many 
of  the  animals  are  recovering.  Not 
an  animal  in  the  lot  has  died  or  been 
killed  on  account  of  the  disease.  None 
of  the  animals  have  stopped  feeding 
more  than  forty-eight  hours,  and 
some  of  them  only  twenty-four  hours. 
Very  little  trouble  is  found  in  the 
feet  and  that  only  in  the  heavier 
stock.  They  are  quarantined  com- 
pletely and  their  helpers  are  locked 
up  with  them,  and  their  quarters  are 
almost  reeking  with  disinfectant. 
They  have  not  been  segregated.  The 
Federal  and  State  Veterinarians,  and 
Judge  Hughes,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Veterinary  College,  are  the  only  ones 
in  and  out  of  the  building,  and  they 
go  in  with  disinfected  clothes.  It  is 
not  expected  that  one  of  the  animals 
will  die. 

John  Clay,  perhaps  the  best  in- 
formed man  on  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  this  country,  says: 

"When  I  was  farming  in  Scotland, 
so  many  years  ago  that  I  hate  to 
think  of  it,  we  had  foot-and-mouth 
disease  almost  continuously  in  Great 
Britain;  in  fact,  it  was  so  common 
that  we  paid  little  attention  to  it 
except  it  got  in  among  our  milk  cows 
or  attacked  a  band  of  ewes  at  lamb- 
ing time.  Then  the  results  were  se- 
rious. At  other  times,  while  it  was 
mure  or  less  of  a  loss,  we  bore  it 
quietly.  Like  influenza  in  the  human, 
it  often  leaves  an  aftermath  and  it 
is  particularly  severe  on  highly  bred 
cattle.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
many  years'  contact  with  it  amid  or- 
dinary farm  stock,  I  never  recollect 
losing  an  animal  except  a  few  lambs 
when,  unfortunately,  our  ewes  be- 
came infected  just  prior  to  the  lamb- 
ing season." 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  has  re- 
ceived under  the  signature  of  John 
F.  Ferguson,  secretarv  of  the  U.  S. 
Livestock  Sanitary  Association,  the 
following  from  the  diflferent  States 
regarding  foot-and-mouth  disease; 

Illinois. 

All  infected  herds  and  all  exposed 
cattle  have  been  quarantined  and  the 
situation  is  well  in  hand.  All  ship- 
ments within  the  State  will  be  made 
ii.  accordance  with  Regulation  6. 
which  provides  for  the  movement  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  under  affidavit 
by  the  owner  to  the  effect  that  the 
animals  are  not  afflicted  with,  or  have 
been  exposed  to.  the  contagion  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  All  ship- 
ments to  public  stock  yards  must  be 
made  in  clean  and  disinfected  cars 
for  immediate  slaughter. 

Indiana. 

In  eleven  counties  positive  cases, 
five  others  report  suspicious  diag- 
nosis not  confirmed.  Original  coun- 
ties believed  to  be  clean  and  two 
others  also.  Canvass  by  State  men 
shows  no  new  centers  to-day,  several 
shipments  to  re-examine. 

Iowa. 

Outbreak  well  in  hand.  Positive 
diagnosis  two  herds  Iowa  County, 
one  herd  Jones  County,    one  herd 


Howard  County,  held  for  examina- 
tion. Final  diagnosis  in  Clinton 
County  to-morrow.  .A.11  direct  and 
secondary  exposures  held  in  quaran- 
tine, also  railroad  yards,  all  stock 
cars  held  for  cleaning  and  disinfec- 
tion. Quarantine  on  disease  prom- 
ises very  rigid.  Believe  Iowa  will 
escape  with  only  few  centers  infec- 
tion. 

Kansas. 

Careful  inquiry  over  State  for  past 
forty-eight  hours  finds  no  indication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  State 
clear  of  said  disease  up  to  5  p.  m. 
November  11,  1914. 

Minnesota. 

Three  cars  exposed  cattle  unloaded 
transfer  shipped  west  on  reaching 
Glendive  found  diseased.  Fed  at 
Mandan  and  Glendive.  All  yards 
quarantined.  Ten  shipments  settlers' 
stock  exposed  at  transfer.  These 
quarantined.  No  developments  yet. 
Transportation  companies  disinfect- 
ing all  cars.  Situation  so  far  favor- 
able. 

Later  reports  from  the  East  state 
that  the  disease  is  well  in  hand  and 
will  finally  be  eradicated. 


The  Grape  Growers'  Protective 
League  has  started  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  make  a  separation  of  the 
wine  industry  and  the  saloon  and  dis- 
tilling interests  of  California,  feeling 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  are  dr 
vergent,  though  confused  in  public 
mind,  and  that  the  wine  industry  is  in 
danger  of  being  severely  punished  for 
the  sins  of  the  saloon.  The  league 
asks  for  laws  distinguishing  between 
the  sale  of  vinous  and  distilled  ot- 
malted  liquors,  limiting  the  number  ot 
saloons  in  proportion  to  population, 
having  licenses  issued  to  property 
rather  than  to  individuals,  demanding 
midnieht  and  Sundav  closine.  orevent" 
ing  treating  and  otherwise  securing 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  saloon. 


A  BIG  GUERNSEY  SHOW. 

The  .American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
has  appropriated  a  total  of  $10,500  to 
be  used  in  maintaining  a  view  herd  in 
the  department  of  live  stock  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion and  in  supplemental  premiums. 
While  the  number  of  Guernesy  cattle 
in  America  is  less  than  that  of  some 
other  dairy  breeds,  this  beautiful 
island  breed  is  rapidly  becoming  gen- 
erally popular  and  great  interest  is 
manifested  in  its  capabilities  in  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it 
is  possible  to  raise,  feed  and  maintain 
dairy  animals  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  section.  The  enterprise  exhib- 
ited by  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  in 
thus  advancing  the  interests  of  their 
breed  will  undoubtedly  be  fully  re- 
warded. 


The  fast  man  frequcntlv  does  not 
get  there  first. 


Olives  worked  on  Picholine  Root 

have  stronger  growing  and  deeper  feed- 
ing root  systems  than  those  grown  from 
cuttings. 


Our  Olives  are  worked  on  Picholine 
Seedlings,  the  wood  being  cut  from  trees 
having  a  record  for  productiveness  <>nd 
size  of  fruit. 

They  are  prize  winners — the  kind  you 
want.    Write  Us  FIRST. 

The  Silvia -Bergtholdt  Co. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  0.  Box  F         Newcastle,  Calif. 


ATTENTION! 
HOMESEEKERS  AND  INVESTORS 


INVESTIGATE 

The  Opportunities  for  the 
Homeseeker  and  Business  Man 
in  the  New  Territory  Along  the 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

 IN  

CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA,  UTAH 


1,500,000 
ACRES  OF  GOOD 
IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS 
AWAITING  SETTLEMENT 


WRITE  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  OUR 

"HOMESEEKERS"  and  "OPPORTUNITIES" 

LISTING  AND  EXPLICITLY 
DESCRIBING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
THIS  NEW  COUNTRY 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RY. 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

ASST.  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 

MILLS  BUIilPjlNG  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Hens  Profitable  Several  Seasons 


The  standard  method  of  operating 
poultry  ranches  in  California  is  usual- 
ly to  keep  the  hens  for  two  seasons, 
then  to  send  them  to  the  market.  The 
first  year  (so  we  all  have  said)  the 
pullets  lay  more  than  the  older  hens, 
but  the  eggs  are  smaller.  The  second 
j-ear  the  eggs  are  larger,  but  there 
are  fewer  of  them  and  after  that  the 
hens  lay  so  few  eesrs  that  it  does  not 
T^ay  to  keep  them.  Now  comes  the 
Utah  Agricultural  E.xperiment  Sta- 
tion with  a  bulletin  which  seems  to 
prove  that  this  idea  is  all  wrong  and 
they  appear  to  have  the  proof  to  back 
it  up. 

The  thing  is  worth  while,  too,  for 
here  is  what  the  bulletin  says:  "One 
of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to  success 
in  the  poultry  industry  is  the  problem 
of  renewing  the  flock.  With  most 
strains  of  fowls  the  average  life  of 
usefulness  is  considered  to  be  about 
two  years.  Under  these  conditions  JO 
per  cent  of  the  fowls  must  be  replaced 
every  year.  A  flock  of  2,000  hens 
would  thus  require  1,000  good  pullets 
added  each  year.  This  would  mean 
an  average  of  4.000  chicks,  one-half 
of  which  would  be  lost  in  brooding  of 
culled  out.  and  at  least  one-half  of 
those  left  would  be  cockerels, 
which  are  too  often  raised  at  a  loss. 
The  fact  that  most  egg  producers 
would  be  glad  to  buy  pullets  at  the 
price  they  receive  for  the  cockerels 
is  a  confession  that  it  costs  more  to 
produce  them  to  the  broiler  age  than 
they  will  bring. 

"Leghorn  chicks  can  usually  be 
bought  in  large  numbers  at  ten  cents 
each;  with  50  per  cent  loss  or  culled 
out  the  original  cost  per  chick  would 
be  twenty  cents.  Tlie  feed  cost  would 
run  from  thirty  cents  to  forty  cents, 
making  the  total  cost  of  producing  a 
pullet,  outside  of  equipment  and  labor, 
fifty  to  sixty  cents. 

"The  equipment  for  brooding  chicks 
in  such  large  numbers  is  an  expensive 
item,  and  can  only  be  used  for  a 
short  time  each  season.  The  labor 
problem  is  also  acute  at  this  time. 
While  the  sale  of  the  old  stock  may 
possibly  balance  the  cost  of  these  two 
items,  still  the  annoyance  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  process  is  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  factors  in  poul- 
try production  to-day." 

What  Was  Done. 

Without  further  discussion  it  goes 
without  saying  that  if  it  could  be 
found  possible  to  keep  hens  three  and 
four  seasons  instead  of  only  two  and 
at  the  same  time  get  practically  as 
good  results  in  egg  production,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  industry- 
The  experiments  by  the  Utah  Station 
were  to  see  how  long  good  laying 
hens  would  continue  to  lay  well. 

Chicks  were  hatched  and  raised 
from  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
started  in  1907  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  first 
flock  had  made  better  records  the 
second  year  than  they  did  the  first 
and  that  there  was  a  great  variation 
in  the  two  years'  records  of  individual 
hens. 

At  first  no  record  was  kept  of  the 
parentage  of  the  individual  chicks 
hatched  and  the  flocks  were  composed 
of  fowls  bred  from  both  good  and 
poor  producers,  but  later  on  a  record 
was  kept  of  the  individual  fowls,  both 
as  to  the  number  of  eggs  each  would 
lay  during  the  year,  and  the  egg 
record  of  the  mother.  If  a  person 
wants  to  go  into  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  bulletin  is  availalile.  but  only 
the  summary  can  be  given  here. 
Summary  of  Results. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  trivcn  in 
a  summary  of  the  bulletin. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
studying  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment are  startling  and  somewhat 
revolutionary  in  character.  They  are. 
however,  consistenly  supported  by  the 


records  of  the  difterent  flocks. 

The  average  productive  life  of  this 
strain  of  fowls  appears  at  the  present 
time  to  be  about  four  years. 

The  average  first  year  production  of 
all  flocks  was  124  eggs.  The  average 
second  year  production  was  exactly 
the  same  as  the  first  (which  makes  it 
look  as  if  the  idea  of  pullets  laying 
best  was  wrong),  while  the  average 
of  the  third  year  was  only  one  dozen 
less. 

The  normal  variation  in  first  year 
flock  averages  of  this  strain  of  fowls 
is  apparently  between  100  and  160 
eggs,  the  second  year  between  105 
and  140,  and  the  third  year  between 
100  and  130.  After  that  the  average 
for  all  ages  has  been  very  close  to  90 
eggs  per  year- 

The  total  production  of  a  flock  for 
the  first  three  years  appears  to  be 
the  same  regardless  of  whether  the 
first  year  record  was  extremely  high, 
extremely  low.  or  medium  in  amount. 

Nearly  all  of  the  longer  lived  hens 
of  a  flock  will  lay  over  500  eggs;  the 
majority  of  them  will  lay  over  600  or 
700,  while  individual  records  running 
from  800  up  to  nearly  1,000  eggs  may 
be  expected. 

In  the  flocks  making  low  first  year 
records  the  second  and  third  year 
records  were  high  and  there  was  little 
difference  in  production  in  these  two 
years  between  the  high  layers  and  the 
low  layers  of  the  first  year. 

More  hens  have  made  their  highest 
year's  record  after  the  first  year  than 
during  that  year.  Three  hens  made 
their  highest  record  the  fifth  year. 

Nearly  all  the  hens  in  these  flocks 
whose  total  production  has  been  ex- 
tremely high  have  made  low  or  only 
medium  first  year  records. 

From  these  studies  it  appears  that 
the  three  year  average  is  the  most  re- 
liable index  of  the  value  of  a  gi\  en 
individual. 

The  other  conclusions  stated  in  the 
bulletin  would  only  mix  a  person  up 
on  details  unless  he  read  the  bulletin. 
The  important  facts  to  be  noted  are 
that  the  productive  life  of  fowls  of 
good  vitality  is  at  least  a  vcar  longer 
than  has  usually  been  figured  and 
often  loncrcr  than  that. 


THE    SANTA    ROSA  POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Santri  Rosa  Poultry  Associa- 
tion and  Egg  Exchange  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  least 
known  organizations  of  poultrymen 
along  commercial  lines  in  California, 
and  yet  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
successful.  It  also  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  developed  and  retained 
a  large,  growing  and  very  successful 
trade  in  carton  eggs  while  poultrymen 
throughout  California  were  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  it  were  possible  to 
do  such  a  thing. 

The  manager  and  the  founder  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Association 
is  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  who  something 
over  a  decade  ago  started  in  poultry 
raising  near  Santa  Rosa  without  hav- 
ing any  previous  experience  in  the 
business.  His  worry  soon  became  to 
be  how  to  sell  the  eggs  than  how  to 
make  the  hens  lay  them,  and  he  tried 
to  get  some  of  the  neighbors  together 
to  market  their  own  eggs  and  buy 
their  own  feed. 

The  association  was  first  started 
twelve  years  ago  and  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  selling  eggs  and  buying 
feed  than  in  getting  members  to  back 
it  and  several  years  ago  it  was  reor- 
ganized on  a  share  basis.  Shares  were 
$1.00  each,  owners  of  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  being  permitted  to  share  in 
the  profits  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  done,  there  being 
no  dividends,  earnings  other  than  that 
divided  among  members  being  applied 
on  improvements  in  'Equipment. 

The  association  o>«'0>  ^  large  ware- 
house near  the  ."■,^\iaa'  and  in  two 


An  Appetizing  Food  for 
ijfO  Poultry,  Dairy  Cows  &  Hogs 


Look  for  this  name 
on  every  sack 


If  Your  Dealer 
Can't  Quote  Prices 
Write  Us  Direct 


Made  From  Selected  Cocoanuts 
By  Our  Improved  Process 

Makes  hens  lay  more  eggs, 
Increases  butter  fat  in  milk, 
Makes  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

p|>AA  SAITltllc  ^  ''^^^  °'  booklet  containing 
*  *  iJ€Hll|HC  va|uai,|e  information  on  the  subject  of 
"Successful  Feeding"  sent  gladly  on  request.  Write  today. 

MddreMS  Department  C 

PACIFIC  OIL  H  LEAD  WORKS 

M  anufacturers 

155  Townsend  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


years  has  done  a  business  of  $330,782 
in  feed  and  $477,057  in  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  bought  at  a  fixed  price 
each  day,  depending  on  the  market. 
The  same  price  is  paid  for  eggs  of 
members  and  non-members,  except 
that  members  participate  in  the  prof- 
its. Feed  is  purchased  at  wholesale 
rates  and  resold  at  a  moderate  ad- 
vance. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  association  is  the  trade  in 
carton  eggs.  Eggs  arc  sold  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  packed  in  the  usual  way, 
or  packed  in  cartons.  There  is  a  little 
extra  cost  for  the  cartons,  but  no 
more  labor  in  candling  and  packing, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  the  cartons  is  so 
fmall  that  eggs  can  be  sold  at  the 
usual  price  and  the  little  extra  cost  of 
packing  charged  up  against  advertis- 
ing or  good  will.  In  order  to  make  a 
reputation  for  carton  eggs,  only  eggs 
of  the  highest  quality  are  packed  in 
cartons  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  them,  approximately  300 
or  400  cases  being  shipped  per  week. 

The  demand  for  the  carton  eggs 
has  extended  much  farther  than  would 
be  the  case  with  eggs  packed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  eggs  being  sold  as  far 
distant  as  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona. 

No  eggs  are  put  in  cold  storage. 
Ordinarily  the  demand  is  sufficient  to 
take  all  of  the  eggs  produced  by 
patrons,  but  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  when  shipments  are  heavy, 
some  are  sold  to  packing  companies. 

The  association  has  been  able  to 
supply  feed  cheaper  than  would  have 
been  the  case  with  things  on  the  old 
basis  and  it  has  made  retailers  lower 
their  prices  also.  It  has  also  made 
the  egg  speculators  come  up  in  their 
prices,  so  helped  both  ways.  .\nd  a 
point  of  note  at  this  time,  by  develop- 
ing a  good  carton  trade,  it  has  put 
carton  selling  on  an  excellent  basis. 


THE  FARM  BOY'S  CREED. 

"I  believe  that  the  country  which 
God  made  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
city  which  man  made;  that  life  out 
of  doors  and  in  touch  with  the  earth 
is  the  natural  life  of  man.  I  believe 
that  work  with  nature  is  more  in- 
spiring than  work  with  the  most  in- 
tricate machinery.  I  believe  that  the 
dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on  what 
I'ou  do  but  how  vou  do  it;  that  oppor- 
tunity comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm  as 
often  as  to  the  boy  in  the  city;  that 
life  is  larger  and  freer  and  happier  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  town;  that  my 
success  depends  not  upon  my  location, 
but  upon  myself;  not  upon  my 
dreams,  but  upon  what  I  actually  do; 
not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck.  I 
believe  in  working  when  you  work, 
and  in  playing  when  you  play,  and  in 
giving  and  demanding  a  square  deal 
in  every  act  of  life." 


The  collar  of  a  horse  should  fit  so 
perfectly  that  there  is  little  wear  or 
friction  on  the  top  of  the  neck. 


/iREYOi/Girrm 
UOTSOffGGS?' 

Or,  do  your  hens  lay  only 

when  eggs  are  cheap? 
Get  the  eggs  ihis  winter  by  starting  to  feed 

CONKEY'S  POULTRY  TONIC 

now.  It  doesn't  force  the  hens  but  makes 
them  want  to  lay  because  they  are  well 
nourished  and  strong. 

Conkcy'g  Poultry  Tonic  is  an  all  round  tonic  that 
neipa  n:iture  do  Its  work-For  this  reason  it  is 
nnc  forrvcry  ti-<l  you  own— vouna  chicks,  erow- 
injr  stock,  moiling  fowU  or  laymif  hena. 
Tell  your  Dealer  you  must  have  Conkey's— mnd 
write  Ui»  if  he  cannot  Buppiv 
Tou.  R<'niember.  Money  bact 
If  a  Conkiy  Remedy  or  Tonic 
ever  fails  to  satisfy  you. 

QET  THIS  BOOK— and  learn 
to  laueh  ut  poultry  diseases. 
It  will  make  you  an  expert. 
Send  10c  fur  a  copy  and  we  will 
enclose  our  Cash  VaJue  Coupon 


:thins  Qew. 

THE  G.  E.  CONICEY  COMPANY 
(  onkey  Bldp^  Cleveland,  0. 


Just  Like  the  Heat 
Under  Mother  Hen 


[— Why  X-Ray  Makes  Big  Hatches  —\ 

That's  the  kind  of  heat  the  X-Ray  Incubator  uses. 

Natural  moxM  raduition  just  like 
mother  hen's.    X-Ray  heatinir 

J system  is  different  from  any 
  ^^other.Covercd  by  patents 
Uii  11  h'^^^  No  other  machine  bas 
  ni  WkaKl^^  it— Dorcantheyuseit. 


Radiator 

The  New  X-Ray  has  the  preatest 
invention  we  have  ever  made  in 
incubator  science.    It  insures  you 
afrainst  dcad-in-sheU  chicks.  Hakes 
stronfc,  lusty  chicks  that  live.  Get 
the  fact-s.    New  X  -  Rav  catalog, 
6nest  we  have  publisbea.  illua 
trates  and  describes  fifteen 
exclusive  special  features. 
Write  for  book  No.§t>— H'a 
FrMi  Get  our  lowdirect-to- 
yoa  factory  prices  fralsht 
prepaid.  Brooders,  too.  No 
agents.  Address 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Des  Moiocf,  Iowa 


HOPIAND  STOCK  FARM 

Kccistered  Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shire Sheep,  Berkshire  Hoes,  llol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle,  Hungarian 
Ponies,  Poultry. 

HtJPLAJiD,  CAL. 


■  SnCCESS  WITH  POrLTRT.  Oorbotil. 
on  how  to  feeH  for  nr,>t]t  ha*  dnnerlptlon  of 
PooltrrHous^-  .i  t  1    ..  -  ,  1.   i.r,.,  ,.r  „-  • 
rarniiiBnd  fo» 
Sent  for  ten ( • 
the  larKe-'  *  ' 

roiled  ^  -  -   T  Jl' 
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Fattening  Poultry  for  the  Market 


-By    J.    E.  Dougherty- 


Just  before  the  holiday  season, 
which  will  soon  be  here,  there  will 
be  a  big  demand  for  choice  roasting 
chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys.  Mrs. 
Brown  is  planning  a  Christmas 
dinner  party.  Mrs.  Jones  will  have  a 
few  friends  for  the  week  end.  There 
are  any  quantity  of  Mrs.  Joneses  and 
Mrs.  Browns  who  will  desire  for 
their  Christmas  dinners  and  their 
many  other  festive  occasions  plump, 
juicy,  choicely  fattened  fowls  to  go 
with  the  air^etizing  array  of  other 
food  things  with  which  our  Ameri- 
can boards  will  be  laden  during  the 
joyous  holiday  season. 

Is  the  demand  for  such  choice 
table  fowl  met?  Partly.  A  good 
many  of  our  wholesale  buyers  and 
packing  houses  have  realized  the 
money  value  of  properly  fattening 
fowls  before  sending  them  to  the 
retail  markets.  Some  of  the  large 
packing  houses  have  established  fat- 
tening plants  at  the  different  centers 
•of  poultrv  production  and  in  nearly 
every  market  where  poultry  is  re- 
ceived alive  from  the  farms  can  be 
found  fattening  plants,  where  the 
shrewd  wholesale  dealers  put  the 
thin,  scrawny  birds,  shipped  in  alive 
from  the  farms,  into  crates  and  feed 
them  a  strong,  fattening  milk  ration 
for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  before 
killing. 

The  proper  fattening  of  fowls  just 
before  they  are  killed,  not  only  in- 
creases their  weiglit,  the  proportion 
of  meat  to  bone,  and  the  juiciness  of 
the  flesh,  but  it  also  adds  attractive- 
ness to  the  carcass.  Attractiveness 
applies  to  dressed  poultry  and  eggs 
every  bit  as  forcibly  as  it  applies  to 
clothes  or  confection  or  anything 
else  we  wish  to  sell.  Many  of  us 
hardly  realize  the  immense  amount 
of  money  that  are  expended  annually 
for  attrativeness.  We  will  invariably 
pay  more  money  for  a  thing  that  ap- 
peals to  our  eye  than  for  a  similar 
article,  fully  as  serviceal)le,  but  not 
so  attractive.  An  ill-titting,  plain, 
an^  ugly  suit  may  be  fully  as  useful 
and  last  just  as  long  as  another  of 
exactly  the  same  materials,  but  taste- 
fully cut  and  fitted.  But  which  has 
most  value  to  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser? So  it  is  with  everything  we 
buy.  Not  only  must  it  serve  its 
nurpose,  but  it  must  be  attractive  as 
ivcll. 

With  poultry  the  milk  fattened 
rarcass  is  not  only  more  pleasing  to 
:he  eye  of  the  purchaser,  but  actually 
ivorth  more  money,  for  there  is  a 
arger  proportion  of  edible  meat  on 
he  well  fattened  carcass  than  on  the 
hin,  scrawny  one,  and  the  quality 
)f  the  former  is  much  superior,  the 
esh  is  jucicr  and  much  more  pala- 
able.  When  a  bird  has  been  prop- 
rly  fattened  oil  replaces  much  of 
he  water  in  the  flesh,  so  that  when 
|t  is  cooked,  it  becomes  tender  and 
|uicy.  Many  consumers  do  not  know 
ow  delicious  a  well  finished  chicken 
Is,  but  after  once  securing  a  bird 
bus  fattened  they  will  be  anxious  to 
lecure  the  same  quality  in  the  future, 
lost  of  the  dressed  chickens  found 
|l  the  average  market  to-day  have 
een  insufficiently  fed  and  cannot  be 
ilassed  as  fat.  The  people  of  France 
ind  England  have  appreciated  for 
|iany  years  the  value  of  properly  fat- 
ned  poultry,  and  not  only  have 
le  producers  become  adept  in  the 
le  art  of  fattening,  but  the  consum- 
|rs  have  been  educated  to  know  all 
le  points  of  a  well  fattened  carcass, 
nd  thus  understand  how-  to  buy 
oultry  meat  of  high  quality. 
I  When  sendinir  stock  to  market 
igher  prices  will  be  received  and 
reater  net  profits  realized  if  the 
•wis  arc  in  choice  condition  than  if 
key    arc    simply    caught    up  and 

I tipped  without  anv  fattening  being 


crates  for  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
a  gain  of  from  three-quarters  to  one 
pound  can  be  put  on  a  three-quarter 
grown  bird  at  a  cost  of  approximate- 
ly 6  cents  per  pound  of  gain  in  feed 
given.  This  cost  of  course  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  local  feed  prices. 
In  crate  fattening  twice  as  much 
skimmed  or  buttermilk  by  '  weight 
should  be  used  as  grain.  No  water 
is  fed,  the  milk  taking  the  place  of 
this.  Two  pounds  of  bran,  1  pound 
barley  meal,  1  pound  cornmeal  and  8 
pounds  buttermilk  makes  a  very 
good  fattening  ration.  Other  grains 
and  mill  feeds  might  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  place  of  these  given  where 
they  can  be  purchsed  more  cheaply. 

How  to  Fatten — The  fattening 
coops  are  usually  2x3  feet  in  size  and 
18  inches  high.  They  may  be  built 
in  tiers  three  nd  four  coops  deep, 
and  either  against  a  wall  or  on  low 
trucks,  so  as  to  be  readily  moved. 
The  framework  for  each  coop  or  tier 
of  coops  is  made  of  2-inch  by  2-inch 
strips.  The  sides,  top  and  back  of 
each  coop  are  enclosed  either  with 
lath  running  horizontally  and  spaced 
a  little  less  than  a  lath's  width  apart 
or  with  one-inch  mesh  wire  netting. 
The  front  of  the  coop  is  enclosed 
witli  lath  running  up  and  down  and 
spaced  about  two  inches  apart.  This 
front  arrangement  of  the  lath  per- 
mits the  fowls  to  poke  their  heads 
through  to  eat.  Three  of  the  front 
laths  in  each  coop  are  bound  to- 
gether with  cross  pieces  and  hinged 
to  form  a  door  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  hinder  the  birds  from  putting  their 
heads  out.  The  bottom  of  each  coop 
is  made  of  one-half  inch  square  mesh 
wire  hardware  cloth;  wover  wire  is 
too  rough  and  is  apt  to  cause  bruis- 
ing of  the  breast  when  the  fowl  is 
resting.  There  is  a  two-inch  space 
under  the  bottom  of  each  coop  and 
shallow  pans  or  trays  are  placed  in 
this  space.  These  pans  may  be  of 
wood,  but  are  then  not  so  sanitary. 
Or  if  the  fattening  work  is  done  out 
of  doors  the  coops  might  be  placed 
on  trestles  and  the  droppings  al- 
lowed to  fall  through  onto  the 
ground  and  cleaned  up  from  there. 
The  pans  used  are  one  inch  deep, 
and  of  the  same  width  and  length 
as  the  bottom  of  the  coop.  The 
droppings  fall  through  the  wire  bot- 
tom of  the  coop  into  the  pans  below 
and  these  latter  are  drawn  out  and 
cleaned  every  other  day.  Fowls  are 
fed  two  or  three  time  a  day  from 
wooden  or  galvanized  iron  troughs 
set  on  a  narrow  platform  before  each 
row  of  coops  or  suspended  by 
brackets.  The  writer  has  successful- 
ly used  troughs  made  of  roll  rim 
roofing  gutter  cut  to  the  right 
lengths  and  with  end  pieces  riveted 
and  soldered  on. 

Six  to  twelve  birds,  depending  on 
their  size,  are  placed  in  each  coop 
and  starved  24  hours  before  being 
given  their  first  feed  of  the  fattening 
ration.  A  day's  labor  and  a  few  dol- 
lar's worth  of  material  will  make 
sufficient  coops  to  hold  a  great  many 
fowls.  Practically  any  available 
building  or  lean-to,  which  is  rain- 
proof and  fairly  cool,  is  good  for  this 
work.  Young  cockerels  seem  to  fat- 
ten best  just  before  they  reach  ma- 
turity and  begin  to  get  staggy.  al- 
though they  can  be  fattened  from 
broiler  size  up.  Fowls  intended  for 
fattening  should  be  starved  twenty- 
four  hours  before  given  their  first 
meal  of  the  milk  diet,  and  then  fed 
lightly  for  the  first  three  days.  Af- 
ter that  they  should  be  fed  at  each 
meal  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  half 
an  hour.  They  should  be  fed  just  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  gain,  which 
varies  from  about  ten  to  twent  days. 
.Since  crate  fattening  is  an  extremely 
forcing  tnethnd  and  fowls  go  off  feed 
after  a  time. the  anpetite  must  be 
watched  closely.      Just  as  soon  as 


their  combs  begin  to  lose  color,  their 
eyes  become  a  little  dull  and  their 
appetites  fall  off  they  are  as  fat  as 
they  will  get,  and  should  be  killed 
after  starving  twenty-four  hours  to 
empty  the  entrails  of  all  food.  At 
the  end  of  the  fattening  period  the 
carcasses  of  these  milk-fed  birds  will 
be  a  joy  to  behold,  and  tlie  consum- 
er, so  used  to  tough,  stringy  chicken, 
commonly  found  in  our  markets,  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  to  have  his 
palate  tickled  with  so  tender,  juicy 
and  deliciously  flavored  a  morsel  as 
the  crate  fattened,  milk-fed  fowl.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  only 
healthy,  vigorous  birds  can  be  fat- 
tened in  this  way. 


HOW  TO  KILL  LICE. 
By  J.  A.  Helmreich. 

The  estimated  offspring  from  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  lice  in  eight  weeks  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand- 
Lice  are  insects  which  inhabit  the 
feathers  of  the  bird.  They  have  not 
a  piercing  mouth,  but  one  that  is  used 
for  biting.  The  louse  subsists  on  the 
production  of  the  skin  and  fragments 
of  feathers.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
they  get  as  nourishment  from  the 
individual  that  hurts,  as  the  violent 
itching  and  pain  they  cause,  especially 
if  present  in  large  numbers. 

They  also  spread  as  rapidly  as  they 
breed.  The  lice  from  one  individual 
may  spread  through  the  entire  flock. 
Factors  which  favor  their  develop- 
ment are,  poorly  ventilated  quarters, 
insufficient  food  and  weak  stock.  The 
bird  that  looks  poor  and  sickly  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  infested. 

Treatment. 

Provide  the  flock  with  a  dust  bath, 
and  apply  the  following  home-made 
powder:  To  one  part  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  and  three  parts  of  gasoline, 
add  enough  plaster  of  paris  to  take  up 
the  liquid;  mix  thoroughly.  Spread 
out  and  let  dry.  If  it  is  too  fumpy 
run  through  a  sieve.  Store  away  in 
tight  cans.  Work  well  into  the 
feathers,  especially  in  fluff  and  under 
the  wings.  Repeat  in  ten  days  and 
make  a  thorough  job  of  it. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


The  ideal  farmer  is  first  of  all  hap- 
py that  he  is  a  farmer;  and  then  he 
is  happy  because  he  can  be  and  do  all 
he  can  be  and  do  because  he  is  an 
ideal  farmer. 


Get  In  On  a  Rising  Market 

With  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing, making  them  most  profitable, 
there  is  no  better  investment  for  the 
wide-awake  fiuit  grower  than 
SHIPPING  PLUMS 

We  have  a  complete  assortment  of  all  the 
good  varieties  on  Myrobolan.  Bitter  Almond 
and  Natural  PeacK  Seedling  Root. 

Write  Us  First 

THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.   Bjx  F  Newcastle,  Cal. 


0^  Reasons  Why  Vou  Should 

/l|  Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 
LU    Kerosene  stationary  ENGINE 


It  ront  on  kerofCD*  (eoal  oil)*  (Mollaf^ 
diitllUte  and  alcohol  wlltaoat  change  la 
•qalpmeDt^sUrtfl  wKboat  eranblny  — 
rani  to  eilher  direetlon — throttle  gOT- 
eraed— hoppor    and   tank*flooled — ipeed 
eontrolled  nblle  raoniof— do  eami — do 
Talfes  —  do  gears  —  do  sprookeU — onlf 
lhr«emoTlDS  parta — light  weigh! —  easily 
portable— great  power— 'itartt  ea*ilr  at 
forty  dtvreea  below  taro- oompltto  ramdr  to 
ruD-al-Udr«Q  op«rmt«  tb«m-low  (motory 
prloei  basted  od  eDormouB  out  put'-SO  d»j 
ca<:>D07-baGk  tTlftl~10]rc«r«  Irondad  |uu> 
QQtea.   Slicfl,  1  1-S  to  18  bonepower. 
Lcfda  postkl  todkjr  for  free  oft.klog  whioh 
te'.lt  how  SkDdow  will  b«  uaetui  to  jou. 
Mo  ^o-hetifMU.    Pooktt  agCQtt'  Knd 
mldJUmen's  oommlMlont  by  dMlini 
dLrcol  wltb  factory.  (fl03) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
.  CantoD  Are.,  Detroit,  HicS. 


PA'T'p'iyT'^  R  E  C  U  R  E  D  OR  FEE 
^  '-''■^  ^  KETURNBD.  Rend  sketch 
for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records. 
HOW  TO  ORTAIN  A  PATENT  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT  with  List  of  Inventions  Wanted^  find 
Prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent 
free.  PATENTS  ADVERTISED. 
WANTED — NEW  IDEAS 


FREE 


-■^c'lti  for  niir  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  836F, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Seiul    Sketch     or    Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
Kooks.    Atlvice.    Searcher    and  ITDFP' 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted.       T  IVCi:. 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Law>'er.  Wash..  D.  C. 


Costs 
Only 
$.S0 

Freierlit 
Paid 


One  Mian  Stump  Puller 

One    man    does    the    work — no    horses  needeil. 
Weight  90  pounds.     You  can  clear  h.ilf  an  acre 
a  dav.     Send  for  folder.    Live  agents  wanted. 
W.  B.  MORRISON,  Box  21 
S21  Riverside  Ave.  Spokane.  Wash. 


■IlllllllllllfllU 


Easy  to  aHfih-SolJ  by  weight  llllllllllllllll 


•^ROOFING  ' 

Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best  Rloom  Galvanized  Sheets, 

and  spocially  adapted  to  all  cla.><ses  of  farm  IniildintrH.  Afollo 
KootiiiK  and  SidinK  Frodin  tM  arf^  hichcst  (iiiulity.  fuM  weight,,  fire- 
proof, durable.    Sold  by  ItiadiuK  doalfTH.    Send  for  free  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTECOMPANY.FriekBldg.Plttiburoh.Pa. 


Mm 


Money  Earning  in  Small  Towns 

The  man  or  woman  In  a  stiiall  town  who  want.s  to  earn  .some  money  "on  the 
side"  usuall.v  lacks  the  opportunities  possessed  by  those  living  In  larger 
places.  We  have  a  plan  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  and  which  Is 
open  to  anyone  with  a  little  spare  time  on  his  or  her  hands — day  or  evening. 

If  you  live  In  a  town  of  less  than  5,000  Inhabitants  and  expect  to  have 
some  spare  time  on  your  hands  this  winter,  we'll  pay  you  liberally  for  It. 
We  have  a  new  proposition  to  make  to  those  living  In  towns  of  that  size. 
If  you  will  drop  us  a  line  of  inquiry  we  will  explain  the  offer  fully  to  you. 

It  an  unusual  opportunity  and  If  you  want  to  make  some  extra 
money — to   turn   leisure   hours   into  cash,   it   will    interest  you. 

AililrcMM  ORCIIAUn  ANO  K.\HM,  HH.VRST  IlI.nK.,  SAN  FR.\NCISCO. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


Orcbard  and  Farm  nill  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  tliree  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  

POULTRY 

Baby    Chicks — S.    C.    White  Legrhorns 

from  tested  hens  of  proven  merit, 
mated  to  our  pure  blooded  Wyckoff 
cockerels;  bred  for  heavy  laying  for 
more  than  30  years  and  universally 
recognized  as  the  best  paying  strain 
of  fowls  ever  produced.  If  you  would 
have  the  highest  quality  at  moderate 
prices,  place  your  order  with  G.  &  C. 
Poultry  Farm,  Rural  No.  1,  Sonoma, 
Cal. 

Sheppard'8     Famous     Anconas  —  The 

world's  best.  Single  or  rose  comb. 
First  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London,  England;  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland.  Greatest  egg  record, 
average  256  for  entire  flock.  Cecil 
Sheppard,  Berea,  Ohio,  president  Inter- 
national Ancona  Club. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — Winners  at 
New  York,  Kansas  and  California 
shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and  choice 
stock  for  sale.  Eighteen  years  breed- 
ing Barred  Rocks  exclusively.  Write 
for  folder.  "Vodden's  Rockery,"  Los 
Gntos,  Cal.  

Order  Now!  Thoroughbred  bronze  tur- 
keys from  largest  turkey  ranch  in 
Stanislaus  co.;  large  spring  gobblers 
and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address 
Crows  Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Crows 
Landing,  Cal.    Box  227.  

Turkeys — Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland, 
Mammoth  Black.  The  hardy,  popular 
varieties  and  quick  money-makers. 
Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guastl,  Calif,  winner 
of  firsts  and  specials  for  the  past  four 
years  at  Los  Angeles  shows. 

Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  and  Hatching 

Eggs — Hundreds  or  thousands;  1,800 
heavy  layers.  Settings  from  exhibition 
pens.  Finest  plant  in  California.  Peb- 
bleslde  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
Sunnyvale. 

Pine   Tree   Poultry   Farm,   Los  Gatos, 

Cal — Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  selected  stock;  %6  per  100; 
$50  per  1,000;  order  now.  No  baby 
chicks. 

Petaluma  Hatchery — Now  booking  or- 
ders for  December  and  January. 
Early  chicks  bring  big  money.  Send 
for  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

Incubator    Chicks — White    Rocks  and 
White    Leghorns;    high-class  stock. 
Send    for    booklet    of  prices.  Mahajo 
Farm,  box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The   Buff   Orpingtons   You   Want — Big 

bony  cockerels  and  fine  pullets; 
prices  reasonable.  Frnest  L.  Wilder, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Fine  Cockerels  on  Hand — Black  Minor- 
ca,   White    Leghorns,    R.    I.  Reds, 
Brown  Leghorns.   J.  H.  Stubbe,  Camp- 
liell,  Cal.  

Baby  Chicks  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on    approval    before    remitting.  No 
weak    ones    charged    for.  SchellvlIIe 
Hatchery.  Route  1,  Sonoma,  Cal.  

Trapnested  AVhite  Leghorns — Bargains 
in  cockerels  from  heavy  layers;  only 
$1.     Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  box  22,  San 
Gregorlo,  Cal. 

Incubators,  Brooders,  Supplies,  Smith's 
Universal  Chick  Feed.  Hogan's  "Call 

of  Hen,"   J2,  prepaid.     F.  F.  Smith  & 

Co..  1006  J  St.,  Sacramento.  Circulars. 

For  Sale — Three  months'  old  and  up 
White   Leghorn   Pullets.     P.  O.  Box 

442,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Thoroughbred  White  Holland  and  Bour. 

bon  Red  Tnrkeys.  E.  A.  McKlnley, 
Uklah.  Cal..  R.  F.  P.  

Bourbon    Red  Turkeys — Hardy  breed, 
reared  in  high  altitude.    C.  P.  Guth- 
rie, San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

Andaluslans — If    you    want    eggs  get 
Andalusian.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Daniel  Calbreath,  Monmouth,  Oregon. 

Croley's   Everlay   Egg    Mash   has  met 
with   immediate  success.     Why  not 
try  it. 

HELP  WANTED 

Free  Illustrated  Book  tells  of  about 
300,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S. 
service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every 
year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime 
employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  S- 
939.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Firemen,  brakemen,  railroads  near 
your  home;  $100  to  $120;  experience 
unnecessary ;  send  age,  postage.  Rail- 
way Association,  Dept.  P  3,  Brook- 
lyn,   N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — Guinea  pigs  50c  each.  All 
sizes  Belgian  Hares  and  Flemish 
Giants,  steel  grey,  black  and  silver 
grey.  My  price  ranges  from  $1.00  up, 
according  to  size.  My  stock  is  the 
best.  H.  Guibor,  1314  Pinchot  St., 
Stockton,  Calif.  

Sunnyslde    herd — Registered  Holstein 
cattle.     R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  box  58, 
Vlsalia,  Cal.  

Duroc  Jersey  Boars— All   sizes,  ready 
for     delivery.      Address  LIndquist 
Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

Several   pair   Breeding   Foxes.  Write 
for  circular.     Reld    Bros.,  Bothwell, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

For  Sale — Fine  little  bay  Shetland  stal- 
lion,   eight    years.     Yocum   &  Sons, 
Bellota,  Cal. 

Registered  Chester  Whites,  «15.00 — 12 

weeks  old;  sire  weighs  800  lbs,  1% 
yrs.  old.    Dallas  Bache,  HoUlster,  Cal. 

Registered  Berkshlres  $10  at  weaning 
time.  W.  D.  Good,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


REAL  ESTATE 


TREES 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Reds — The  favorite  hare. 

Everyone   falls   in    love   with  them. 
They  are  kind  and  gentle,  healthy  and 
vigorous    and    excellent    eating.  Mrs. 
Richey's  have  won  12  ribbons  this  year.  I 
Have  some  tine  young  bucks  from  my  | 
prize  winner.    Mrs.  C.  A.  RIchey,  R.  D.  1 
>o.  8,  Box  557,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  New  Zealand 
hare;  healthy  stock  guaranteed;  does 
bred  $3.00;  does,  breeding  age.  $2.50. 
New  Zealand  Rabbit  Warren,  18  Grant 
Ave.,  Santa  Crujt,  Cal. 

Caldwell  New  Zealand  Reds  won  first 
prizes  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Chico,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  shows.  Cat- 
logue  on  request.  Caldwell  Bros.,  Los 
Angeles,  box  613F.  

Flemish     Giants — "The     real  giants"; 

you  wouldn't  raise  bantam  chickens 
for  market,  so  don't  raise  small  rab- 
bits. Get  "the  real  giants."  J.  H. 
Stubbe.  Campbell,  Cal. 

Flemish  and  Belgian  Hares;  good  stock, 
prices  reasonable.    Geo.  Herman,  604 
Olive  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Must  Sell  at  Onee — 148  acres  in  Los 
Bancs  dairy  district;  only  $110  an 
acre;  40  acres  in  alfalfa,  fenced  hog- 
tight;  house,  barn;  windmill  and  tank; 
4-wire  fence  around  whole  place;  all 
hay  on  ranch  goes  with  it;  other  land 
in  vicinity  sells  at  $200  to  $250  an  acre; 
this  is  the  best  buy  in  the  State;  owner 
must  raise  $6,000  at  once;  balance  on 
long  time  at  6  per  cent.  Address 
Owner,  box  24,  South  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

160  acres,  2  in  orchard,  20  in  pasture 
and  cultivation,  100  can  be  plowed;  8 
head  cattle,  50  head  angora  goats,  1 
horse,  tools,  two  shares  in  telephone. 
Big  range  for  stock;  can  run  several 
hundred  head  of  goats  without  any 
feed.  For  further  Information  come 
and  see,  or  address  owner.  Twenty-  j 
five  hundred,  part  terms.  A.  B,  Smith, 
Dora,  Oregon. 

Look  Here!  15  Acres,  half  mile  from 
Hollister,  in  prunes,  alfalfa  and  ber- 
ries. Excellent  buildings,  under  irri- 
gation, making  owner,  an  old  man, 
$1,000  per  year.  He  wishes  to  retire. 
Full  particulars  gladly  given.  $10,500 
with  terms.  Address  Edwards,  Box  021, 
Arro^'o  tirande.  Cal. 

Excellent  IVult  and  Truck  Garden 
Lands  In  Eau  Claire  County,  Wiscon- 
sin.— Wild  lands  $15  to  $20  per  acre; 
orchards  50  years  old  in  vicinity;  tele- 
phone and  mail  service.  Ask  for  Fruit 
Book  No.  9.  Land  Departrotut,  Soo  Ry-, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 

130  Acres  Bottom,  five  miles  from  Sac- 
ramento; $200  per  acre;  planted  this 
year  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  melons. 
onion.«;  can  get  loan  of  $15,000,  term  of 
years,  6%;  owner  leaving  State.  Ad- 
dress Box  402,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
A  real  bargain  in  Western  Siskiyou 
County;  160  acres;  $3,200  gets  it; 
alfalfa,  garden  and  fruit  thrive;  run- 
ning water;  Rbove  the  fog.  Write  for 
particular.<;,  Hollls  R.  Anderson,  Fort 
Jones,  California. 


Building  Material,  new,  perfect;  new, 

slightly  damaged;  2d-hand.  Every 
sale  guaranteed  satisfactory;  we  must 
decrease  our  supply  one-half  before 
stocktaking  Jan.  1,  1916.  We  are  of- 
fering better  values,  more  up-to-date 
goods  than  ever  before.  Tour  in- 
spection is  invited.  Largest  stock, 
better  quality  and  lowest  prices,  con- 
sidering the  grade.  These  are  facts — 
be  convinced  by  honest  personal  in- 
vestigation. We  are  open  for  criticism. 
Advertise  as  we  sell,  adhering  to  the 
truth — refraining  from  falsit.v.  Send  in, 
or  better  yet,  bring  your  list — we  fit 
you  out  completely — furnish  car  and 
load — no  bother  to  you — house  and  barn 
in  one  car — our  stock  comprises  every- 
thing pertaining  to  building,  and  also 
wire  fencings,  etc.  See  us  this  week 
for  special  car  lot  offer.  Symon  Bros., 
W'reckers,  one-half  Block  11th  and 
Market  Sts,,  San  Francisco. 

EVER\THING 

for  the 
BUILDER 
Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every  item. 
Immense  assortment  of  all  kinds  of 
second-hand  building  materials.  New 
and  second-hand  lumber,  doors,  win- 
dows, corrugated  iron,  chicken  net- 
ting, bath  tubs,  toilets,  roofing  paper, 
etc.,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 
H.  MeKEVITT  &  SON, 
1840  Mission  Street, 

Near  14th  Street  San  Francisco 

Second-hand  and  New  Water  Pipe — All 
Sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weissbaum 
Pipe  Works,  107  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Buy  your  Belts  from  California  Belting 
Company,  1459  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

One   Hundred  5-eent   Owl   Cigars  pre- 
paid for  $3.85.    Frank  J.  Case,  Rich- 
mond, t'al.   


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


Howell  Gasoline  Traction  Well  Driller, 

800-foot  capacity,  fully  equipped  and 
in  good  repair.  Address  Clarke  &  Dav- 
idson, 78  0th  St.,  Chico,  Cal. 


Free — "True  Blue"  1915  Booklet.  Tells 
the  "How,"  "Why"  and  "Where"  of 
overlooked  State  and  Government  land 
bargains.  Write  California  State  Land 
Information  Bureau,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

A  Bargain   in  my  6,000-acre  ranch  in 

Nueces  Canyon,  well  improved,  well 
watered,  10  miles  of  new  railroad;  ex- 
change  part    drygoods.     R.  W.  Lane, 

Laguna,  Texas^  

For  Sale — 9% -acre      fully  equipped 

chicken  ranch,  near  Petaluma,  with 
stock;  price  $6,500,  terms:  sandy  loam; 
fine  home;   a  bargain.    Chas.  E.  Gen- 

azKl,  Real  Estate.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

Ten  Acres,  Near  Rio  Linda — WTiy  pay 

$200  per  acre  when  you  can  buy  this 
tract  for  $125  per  acre  from  the  owner, 
and  on  easy  terms.    Address  Box  402, 

Sacramento^  

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain — An  improved  320- 

acre  farm  in  Adams  county,  Wash- 
ington: half  in  crop.  Price  $17.50  per 
acre.     Address   Box   953,   Great  Falls, 

Montana.  

Cheni> — If  you  are  worn  out  by  valley 

heat  and  malaria,  want  land  for 
fruit,  range  for  stock,  and  health,  ad- 
dress    W.     A.     Schorr,     Berry  Creek, 

Butte  county,  Cal^  

For  Sale — 5,  10,  20  or  30  acres  in  Palo 

Verde  Valley;  water  stocked;  well 
improved;   25  acres  In  alfalfa.-  H.  E. 

Fitch,    Blythe,  Cal.-  

To  I,ease — 700  acres  of  farming  land 

in  Santa  Maria  valley;  terms.  Apply 

to  F.  J.  Etcheverry,  Ramona.  Cal.  

For  Sale  or  Rent — 30  acres  Improved, 

16  acres  alfalfa.  V.  D.  Ross,  Manteca, 

Cat  

$l!S,000 — Easy    terms;    650-acre  cattle 

ranch:  house,  barn,  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  tools.  Sam  Rex,  Middletown,  Cal. 
Bargain     in     eighty     acres  vineyard. 

Owner.  Box  rMT,  Fresno,  Calif. 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buy- 
ing. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
.Association,  8  Palace  BIdg.,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.  

Wanted — To  hear  of  good  farm  or  un- 
improved   land    for   sale.     Send  de- 
scription and  price.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness .\geney,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Finest  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  In  the 

State.  Only  nurseries  growing  all 
grafts  used  in  nursery.  Our  Fran- 
quette,  Kerr  Parisienne  and  Tribble 
Mayette  walnuts  won  first  premium 
awards  at  State  Fair  for  three  years. 
These  varieties  can't  be  had  from  other 
nurseries.  Large  stock  Eureka,  Con- 
cord, Wiltz's  San  Jose  Mayette  and 
other  varieties.  Investigate  our  Mam- 
moth Paper-Shell  Pecans.  Pears  on 
blight  proof  root.  Large  stock  fruit 
trees,  plants,  olives,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices.  Tribble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove, 
Cal.  

For  Sale  at  Corning,  4,000  Mission  olive 
trees  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
height.  Cuttings  selected  from  the  best 
producing  orchards  at  Corning.  Trees 
mostly  two  years  old  in  March.  Ad- 
dress Midland  Counties  Land  and  Irri- 
gation Company'.  First  National  Bank 
BIdg.,    Sau  Francisco. 

For  Sale — Grafted  Washington  Navel 
orange,  lemon  and  Mission  olive 
trees;  clean,  vigorous,  well  rooted  and 
healthy.  Special  price  for  large  order. 
I.  Shoda,  representative  of  largest 
Nursery  Association,  230  M  st.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Choice  lot  of    one-year    apple  trees; 

first-class  stock,  4  to  6  feet;  $5.00  per 
100.  Full  line  of  nursery  stock  at 
equally  low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
price  list  on  request.  Wirt  Nursery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Portland.  Oregon.  

Mission  Olives — Will  be  two  years  old 
in  March.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of 
getting  Missions  I  only  propagate  from 
my  own  trees  I  raised  thirty  years  ago. 
Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for  sale. 
W.  A.  Hayne.  Marysville,  Box  4<ll. 

970  and  950  cash  with  orders  for  pres- 
ent or  future  delivery.  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  $70  per  1,000.  Mediterranean,  $50 
per  1.000.  Luther  Burbank  "nd  Medlt- 
erranlan  Spineless  Cactus  Plantations, 
San  DImns,  Cal.  Agents  wanted.  

Walnut  Trees— Eureka  and  El  Monte 
varieties  a  specialty;  also  Franquette 
and  Placentia.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  of  stock.  Personal  in.spec- 
tion  invited.  Eureka  Walnut  Nursery, 
Montebello,  Cal.   

Mission  Olive  and  Eureka  Lemon  Trees 

for  immediate  planting.  Special 
prices  on  application.     Write  now.  A. 

C.  Wlsegarver,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 

Orange  Trees — 1915  delivery;  registered 
stock:   quality  counts;   prices  right; 
allow  terms.     Strathmore  Citrus  Nurs- 
ery, Strnthmore.  Tulare  Co.,  Cal.  

For  Sale — Nursery    stock,    fine  stock 
trees  Roy.il  Apricot  and  Philips  Cling 
Peaches.     .Address  .Alfred  Nolte,  R.  F. 

D.  No.  2.  Hemet.  Cal.  ^ 

Olives     Our     Specialty — Fine  thrifty 

trees  of  all  sizes  at  "bed  rock"  prices. 

Exeter  Nurseries.  Exeter,  Cal.  

Qualltv  Trees — Cash  Nurseries,  Sehas- 

topo'l.   Cal.  ^^^^^^ 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 

BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
(-ompany,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


SEEDS.  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Strawberry  Plants — Magoon,  Marshall 
Clark's  Seedling,  New  Oregon.  Klon- 
dvke  Early.  Ozark.  $2.50  per  1.000.  Buy 
direct  from  grower.  J.  W.  VInaeke. 
Can  by.  Oregon.  


OSTRICHES 


Your  only  opportunity  to  get  a  start 

In  a  most  Interesting  and  profitable 
industry.  Ostriches  are  no  care,  harm- 
less, perfect  pets,  and  increase  rapidly. 
No  stock  or  poultry  more  profitable. 
One  acre  of  alfalfa  maintains  4  os- 
triches entire  year,  and  the  income 
from  $200  up.  California  climate 
ideal.  I  have  a  limited  number  choice 
stock  at  very  reasonable  price.  For 
further  information  call  at  farm, 
f:xposition  Grounds,  or  address  W.  H. 
Roblson,  2762  Van  Xess  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  


FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  En- 
ern    bullfrogs;    unusual  posslbllln 
west   of  mountains.     Tremendous    !  ■ 
mand.    Aouallfeeo,  Seymour,  Conn. 


PHEASANTS 


Chinese  RIngneck  Pheasants.  92.50  »"«''>• 

either  sex.  Po^inr.-**  Phensnnlry,  930 
So.  Tenth  St..  Snn  .lose.  <  al. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


Beekeeping  Pays  Big— Price  list,  bee«, 
instruction  books,  etc.,  free.  Speneer 
Apiaries  Co.,  Box  16,  NordholT,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Christmas  Gifts  and  Dinners 


Farmers'  Market  Place 


AGENTS  WANTED 


VouDK  Man,  would  you  accept  and 
wear  a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip- 
on  Raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  ?5  a 
day  for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps 
we  can  offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write 
at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples, 
styles  and  this  wonderful  offer.  Ban- 
ner  Tailoring  Co..  Dept.  tK25,  Chlcaso. 

Agents  wanted  in  each  town  and  rural 
district  to  sell  useful  article.  Good 
proposition.  Also  reliable  man  to 
travel.  References  required.  Write 
for  particulars.  Unity  Merchandlsiner 
Co.>  133  Ocean  St.,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

Will  pay  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  $12.50 

to  distribute  100  FREE  pkgs.  Per- 
fumed Borax  Soap  Powder  among 
friends.  No  money  required.  L..  Ward 
Borax  Co.,  310  Institute  PI.,  Chicago. 

I  made  $50,000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for   free   booklet.     Tells   how.  HBA- 
COCK,  1805  l.,ockport,  N.  Y.  


SALESMEN  WANTED 


wanted— Responsible  party  to  take 
charge  of  business  in  each  county. 
New  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  com- 
bined wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller, 
lifting  jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons, 
weighs  24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers, 
shops,  teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  cat- 
alogue and  terms  upon  request.  Har- 
rah  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloom- 
Itcld,  Ind. 


Wanted — Salesmen  to  sell  my  fast-sell- 
ing pocket  garment  hanger,  at  25c, 
at  100  per  cent  profit;  other  fast-sell- 
ing novelties.  Dan.  I.  Murray,  3  Maiden 
Lane,  Nov  York. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


^Vanted — Some    one    with    dairy  herd 
from  15  to  30  head  to  come  in  on 
alfalfa   ranch.     Particulars   O.  Goldg- 
nortby,  D  1  Glenn,  Glenn  Co.,  Cal. 


Any  Intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; e.vperience  unnecessary.  Send 
for  particulars.  I>res8  Syndicate,  1095 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


Inlversal  Information  Bureau,  Box  003, 
Sacramento,  California.    Circular  for 
stamp. 


Ten  Historic  Views  of  Utah,  10c.  Grel- 
ner.  Box  893X,  Ogden,  Utah. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Self-Instructive  Book  s — Agricultural, 
mechanical,  scientific,  business,  art, 
literary.  Any  subject.  Lists  6c.  Men- 
tion subject  (detail).  C.  HIgene  Co., 
D2441  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 


Van    der    Nalllen's.     AH  Engineering 
School;   estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph  ave.,  Oakland.  Cnl.  ' 


AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 


The   Honscl   Improved  Ford  Starter- 
Simple,  absolutely  safe,  reliable,  effi- 
cient, inexpensive.    Every  Ford  owner 
needs  one.  Write  Box  1»3,  Buffalo,  Ji.  Y. 


BUILDINGS  AT  EXPOSITION. 

The  live  stock  buildings  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  are  fast  being 
completed.  The  office  building  and 
Congress  Hall  are  now  finished.  Tlte 
department  of  live  stock  will  move 
into  their  new  quarters  very  shortly. 
The  feed  storage  building  is  now  com- 
plete and  ready  for  the  reception  of 
large  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  feed 
which  will  be  needed  to  care  for  the 
view  herds  on  permanent  exhibition 
as  well  as  the  animals  shown  later  in 
the  season  in  competition  for  pre- 
miums, and  the  race  horses,  many  of 
which  will  winter  here.  This  feed  is 
bought  at  the  most  advantageous 
prices  and  will  be  sold  to  the  exhib- 
itors without  profit. 

The  dairy  cattle  barn  is  one  of  the 
very  best  equipped  in  the  world.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  at  any 
national  show.  The  feed  troughs  and 
Stalls  are  all  enameled.  The  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  view  herds  will  be  on 
exhibition  in  January  and  the  floor 
they  will  stand  on  is  made  out  of  cork 
-bricks,  the  most  sanitary  floor  known. 


SELLING  DUCK  EGGS 

In  your  No^'emher  number  there  is 
an  article  on  runner  ducks.  Kindly 
advise  best  way  to  dispose  of  eggs 
for  as  gooil  prices  us  hen  eggs.  I 
have  been  told  that  on  account  of  be- 
ing sironger  In  flavor  you  cannot  sell 
them  so  well. — Subscriber,  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  flavor  of  duck  eggs  depends  to 
a  considerable  e-xtent  upon  the  feed 
they  are  given.  Ducks  permitted  to 
get  to  water,  other  than  drinking 
water,  or  fed  too  much  sloppy  food, 
or  food  containing  fish,  are  likely  to 
lay  eggs  much  stronger  than  those 
kept  in  dry  surroundings  and  given 
a  heavy  grain  ration.  Al  Buker,  the 
author  of  the  article  you  mention, 
states  that  the  eggs  of  ducks  fed 
properly  do  not  have  a  strong  flavor. 
While  hens  eggs  are  tnore  valued  in 
one  way  in  the  markets,  duck  eggs 
are  so  much  larger  that  this  difficulty 
is  largely  overcome,  provided  the 
color  is  right,  as  it  will  be  from  the 
right  strains  of  runner  ducks.  He 
states  that  he  secures  5  cents  less  per 
dozen  than  hen  eggs  when  eggs  are 
plentiful,  but  during  this  time  of  year 
when  hens  are  laying  poorly,  he  re- 
ceives 5  cents  a  dozen  more  from 
one  of  the  leading  markets  of  San 
Francisco. 


THANKS  FOR  CUP. 

The  following  letter  from  the  win- 
ner of  the  cup  presented  by  Orchard 
and  Farm  for  the  champion  Ayrshire 
at  the  State  Dairy  Show  at  Modesto 
arrived  too  late  to  be  given  a  place 
with  other  letters  on  the  subject. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  for  over 
two  weeks  and  did  not  receive  the 
cup  as  promptly  as  I  would  have  done 
otherwise.  The  "satisfaction"  to  me 
will  be  froin  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  cup  I  have  received.  That  helps 
to  encourage  a  young  man  who  is 
trying  to  make  good. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration, I  am,     Yours  very  truly, 
E.  B.  MacFARLAND. 


Provide  a  scraper  and  mat  outside 
the  door  and  do  not  forget  to  use 
them  before  going  into  the  house. 
Tracking  mud  into  the  house  is  an 
abomination.  Scrubbing  floors  and 
sweeping  carpets  are  not  easy  for  the 
housewife. 

CAI.I.     FOR     COMBINATION  ORDE}R 
NO.  10 

 Our  Best  Seller  

•20  lbs   Sugar  (flue  dry  granulated)  40c 

2  cans  of  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  ot  Prunes  25c 

1  sack  of  Uice  or  a  cans  Carnation  Milk  2oc 

cans   Corn   Tomato   Puree  or  C   bars  best 

Laundi-y  Soap   30o 

H'A  lbs.  small  White  or  3  lbs.  Lima  Beans  25c 

a  fbs.  Ten,  any  flavor,  or  3  lbs.  fancy  Coffee.  00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Extract,  or  2  lbs.  best 
Coffee   T5c 

2  .Seeded  Kainins  or  1  bottle  Tomato  Catsup.  .25e 
1  lb.  Mixed  Nuts  or  2  cans  Maine  Corn  25c 

3  lbs.  Maenroni.  Tnpioca  or  Kico  25c 

:i  pkgs.  Wasliing  l^owder  or  3  cans  Cleanser.  ..  15c 
V-   lb.   square  best  Butter  or   1   No.   5  pail 

"Pure  l>nrd  65c 

1  lb.  Prunes  or  1  pkg.  Liza  Pancake  Flour.  ..15c 
1   bottle  Vanilla  or  Lemon  10c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $5.00 

Send  for 
Our  Holiday 
Price  List 

A  Free  Trial  Order  will  make  you  one 
of  our  many  well-aatlsfled  customers. 

FRFE     DELIVERY     ACROSS  THE 
BAY.    MAIL   ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
PROMPT  SHIP.MENT. 

FREESE  ®  CO. 

Phone  West  25 
IZAO-ee  Divisadero,  Corner  Ellin, 
San  Francisco 


So  many  more  suggestions  regard- 
ing Christmas  gifts  came  in  last 
month  than  could  be  used  it  seemed 
a  shame  not  to  give  some  of  them  for 
the  December  issue,  especially  since 
it  will  be  several  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas actually  is  here.  Even  in  addi- 
tion to  those  given  below,  there  are 
a  number  of  excellent  gifts  told  of 
which  have  to  be  held  over,  but  those 
given  before  and  this  month  provide 
just  as  good  a  list  of  suggestions  as 
very  well  could  be  given. 

Made  From  an  Egg  Whip. 

Take  an  ordinary  egg  whip,  the 
wire  kind  that  has  criss-cross  wires 
on  it.  Wind  every  bit  of  wire  up 
with  baby  ribbon,  make  a  small  cush- 
ion to  fit  the  whip  part  and  sew  se- 
curely. Take  a  small  glass  and  secure 
it  to  the  handle.  Then  tie  a  nice  bow 
of  ribbon  for  a  hanger  and  now  you 
have  a  pincushion  and  hair  receiver, 
or  hairpin  holder  combined. — MRS. 
W.  B.  COOPER,  Aloha  Ranch, 
Smith's  Flat,  Cal. 

Tooth  Brush  Holder. 

Take  good  quality  of  ribbon  any 
desired  shade,  1J4  inches  wide  and 
18  inches  long,  and  line  with  rubber 
tissue,  which  can  be  had  at  the  lining 
counter  of  any  department  store. 
Hiem  one  end  and  turn  the  other  in 
a  point.  Turn  up  seven  inches  from 
the  hemmed  end  and  stitch  all  around 
on  the  machine.  Add  a  few  inches  of 
baby  ribbon  to  tie  down  the  flap 
when  traveling.  Tie  in  a  bow  and 
hang  on  the  wash  stand  when  at 
home.  This  holder  protects  the  con- 
tents of  a  suit  case  from  a  damp 
brush.— MRS.  J.  L.  BEVERS,  Oleta, 
Cal. 

A  Suit  Cover. 

Buy  a  five  cent  coat  hanger  and 
wind  it  with  No.  3  ribbon  of  desired 
color.  Take  three  yards  of  fine  lawn 
silkoline  or  six  yards  of  China  silk. 
If  with  figures,  to  match  i-ibbon  in 
color.  Cut  silkoline  in  two  so  the 
pattern  will  be  right  side  up  and 
shape  shoulders  by  the  coat  hanger. 
Join  with  a  flat  fell  seam  and  leave 
three  inches  in  the  middle  unsewn. 
Face  this  slot  and  make  three  out- 
ward turning  tucks  in  each  shoulder 
like  a  kimono,  stftching  six  or  seven 
inches  below  the  shoulder  seam.  Join 
the  sides  and  put  an  inch  and  a  half 
hem  on  bottom.  Sew  four  snap  but- 
tons on  the  inside  of  hem  and  sew 
bows  of  ribbon  like  that  on  hanger 
on  shoulders.  The  dress  is  hung  on 
hanger,  then  covered. — MRS.  FRANK 
MORIN,  ricaldsburg,  Cal. 

Christmas  Bag  for  Invalid. 

Make  a  bag  of  cretonne  or  other 
bright  material,  wliich  may  afterwards 
be  used  as  a  small  laundry  bag,  and 
fill  it  with  a  number  of  little  gifts 
prepared  by  friends.  Tic  the  pack- 
ages with  bright  colored  ribbon  and 
leave  one  end  of  each  ribbon  about 
half  a  yard  long  so  that  it  will  hang 
out  of  the  bag.  Each  day  one  ribbon 
is  to  be  pulled  and  the  gift  at  the 
bottom  opened.  Try  to  have  at  least 
thirty.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  gifts,  the  excitement  of 
having  tliis  little  treat  each  day  for  a 
month  is  a  welcome  break  in  a 
inonotonous  life.  Gifts  will  readily 
]  suggest  themselves.  Among  the  most 
I  acceptable  are  books,  candy,  photo- 
grajihs,  soap,  toilet  water,  small  toilet 
articles,  slippers,  handkerchiefs,  neck- 
wear, writing  materials,  etc. — MRS. 
G.  W.  SHERMAN,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
A  Cheery  Letter. 
Many  housewives  are  often  too 
busy  to  make  the  many  inexpensive 
Christmas  gifts  for  their  many  friends, 
yet  for  those  absent  ones  we  may 
bring  much  joy  by  writing  to  all  a 
cheery  Christmas  letter,  mailed  so  it 
will  reach  them  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing.   Nothing  could  be  more  econom- 


ical, yet  bring  great  joy  to  those  per- 
haps we  have  not  seen  for  years. — 
IDA  S.  CAUSEY,  Quincy,  Cal. 
Some  Fin  Cushions. 
To  make  a  dainty  and  odd  pin 
cushion,  use  a  pasteboard  tube,  or 
stiff  paper  that  will  nijkc  one,  about 
six  inches  round  by  three  high.  Fill 
firmly  with  cotton  baui-ig,  cover  with 
pretty  cloth,  gather  in  the  top  to  fit 
around  the  neck  of  a  small  china  doll 
head,  held  firm  in  the  top  of  cushion. 
Tie  a  narrow  ribbon  around  the  neck. 
For  a  hanging  cushion  use  a  larger 
doll  head,  take  a  piece  of  plush  or 
silk  seven  inches  long  by  six  wide, 
cut  heart  shapes,  sew  all  but  the  small 
opening  in  the  top,  fill  very  full  with 
cotton,  fasten  the  head  in  the  top  of 
the  heart  and  finish  prettilv.  Take 
ribbon  long  enough  to  hand  with  and 
sew  with  bow  loops  to  the  corners. 
To  make  a  handkerchief  case  of  pret- 
ty crepe  tissue  paper  napkins,  bind 
the  edge  of  double  paper  with  ribbon, 
fold  like  an  envelope  and  finish  flap 
with  a  bow.— M.  E.  McDANIEL, 
Templeton,  Cal. 

Cook  Book. 

A  home-made  cook  book  is  an  ac- 
ceptable present  for  a  housewife  or 
prospective  one.  The  cost  is  small. 
Select  a  stiff  back  notebook,  cover 
with  crash  or  any  similar  wash  ma- 
terial. This  cover  is  made  by  cutting 
a  piece  of  material  four  times  the 
width  of  the  book  to  be  covered  and 
as  long  as  the  height  of  the  book,  al- 
lowing for  the  seams.  Stitch  the  sides 
and  it  is  ready  to  slip  on.  Before 
stitching  it  may  be  stenciled  or  a 
monogram  embroidered.  Fill  it  with 
the  many  good  recipes  which  may  be 
copied  from  the  pages  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'CONNELL,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Strawberry  Floating  Island. 

Crush  one  pint  of  ripe  strawberries 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Beat  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  grad- 
ually mix  in  half  a  cupful  of  powder- 
ed sugar  and  sufficient  of  the  strained 
juice  from  the  berries  to  color  and 
flavor,  then  beat  again  until  the  me- 
ringue will  stand  alone.  Meanwhile 
prepare  a  boiled  custard  from  one 
pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  half  a  cupful  of  su- 
gar. Cook  the  custard  over  hot 
water  until  well  thickened  (do  not  let 
It  boil),  flavor  with  a  little  vanilla  ex- 
tract and  when  cool  pour  into  a  glass 
dish.  Place  carefully  over  the  cus- 
tard a  layer  of  the  crushed  berries 
and  drop  the  strawberry  meringue  or 
frosting  in  peaks  on  top  of  the  fruit. 
Place  on  ice  to  chill  thoroughly  be- 
fore serving— MRS.  JAMES  LEU- 
HOLTZ,  Birds  Landing,  Cal. 
Favorite  Ginger  Cookies. 

Take  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  Orleans  molasses,  one  cup  of 
chicken  fat,  lard  or  meat  frying  will 
do,  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ginger;  mix  thor- 
oughly and  bring  to  the  boil,  then  add 
one  level  tablespoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wa- 
ter, one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
well  beaten  eggs  and  flour  to  roll; 
roll  thin  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. — 
MRS.  JULIA  MUTCHLER,  Pomo- 
na, Cal. 

Roast  Turkey. 

Pick,  singe  and  draw  turkey;  tie 
legs  and  wings  neatly  to  body,  salt 
and  pepper  inside  and  outside,  make 
a  dressing  of  soaked  bread,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  sage  and  one  large 
onion  chopped  fine,  two  eggs  and  but- 
ter size  of  an  egg  and  add  chopped 
liver;  mix  thoroughly  into  moist 
paste  and  fill  turkey,  lay  slices  of 
bacon  or  salt  pork  across  breast  and 
legs,  fasten  with  tooth  picks  so  that 
they  will  remain;  bake  in  moderate 
oven  for  about  three  hours,  baste 
often  with  drippings. — MRS.  EMMA 
SMITH,  Milville,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Making  Pin  Money  on  the  Farm 


-By  "A  Country  Woman,"  New  Meadows,  Idaho- 


This  is  a  story  by  one  of  our 
readers,  coming  without  sug- 
gestion on  our  part,  on  her  ex- 
periences in  making  pin  money 
on  the  farm.  In  almost  the  same 
mail  as  this  was  an  account  by 
another  reader  on  butter-mak- 
ing and  selling  from  cream  from 
the  family  cow.  If  you  have  had 
any  valuable  experiences  in  the 
way  of  making  pin  money  on 
the  farm,  plan  to  tell  us  of  them, 
but  wait,  please,  until  the  next 
issue  appears  before  taking  your 
pen  in  hand  and  starting  to 
write. 


I  often  notice  in  the  magazine  ways 
and  means  for  women  to  earn 
money,  but  it  seems  to  mean  city  or 
town  women.  You  hardly  ever  see 
ways  or  means  by  which  a  real  coun- 
try woman  can  earn  real  "pin 
money."  It  is  all  very  easy  for  town 
or  city  women  to  earn  a  few  dollars, 
as  there  are  so  many  opportunities, 
but  it  is  quite  a  problem  to  women 
living  out  on  the  farms  several  miles 
from  town.  It  is  true,  they  raise 
chickens  and  have  eggs  to  sell,  but 
some  do  not  understand  how  to  go 
about  it  to  make  it  pay.  I  will  try 
to  tell  of  my  success  and  also  fail- 
ures. 

There  is  nothing  like  experience, 
but  I  would  advise  any  one  trying  the 
business  for  the  first  time  to  read  all 
the  poultry  books  she  can  get  hold 
of,  then  to  go  at  it  on  a  small  scale, 
and  do  not  think  you  have  to  have 
expensive  chicken  houses  or  chicken 
yards  to  start  with.  That  will  come 
later  on  when  you  have  decided  what 
'  ou  want,  where  you  want  it  put,  etc. 

I  like  best  the  Brown  Leghorns  for 
layers  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  for 
setting  and  to  eat,  as  they  get  quite 
large,  are  good  layers  and  good 
rustlers,  next  to  the  Leghorns,  for 
when  you  feed  these  two  breeds  they 
eat  what  they  want,  then  go  off  and 
rustle  for  something  different.  Other 
breeds  I  have  had  would  eat  all  they 
could,  then  sit  around  until  next 
feeding  time  and  I  never  got  many 
eggs. 

I  find  that  wheat  is  the  best  all 
around  feed  I  know  of.  A  little  corn 
in  winter  with  the  wheat  makes  an 
ideal  feed.  I  give  them  all  the  warm 
milk  they  want,  either  sour  or  sweet 
skim  milk.  Of  course,  I  have  a 
scratching  shed  in  winter.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  made  so  tight  and 
good,  as  long  as  it  has  plenty  of  sun- 
light. I  feed  in  a  litter,  so  any  time 
they  want  feed  they  can  find  it  in 
this  litter  by  scratching  for  it. 

You  cannot  get  good  results  on 
skimpy  feeding.  If  you  don't  want 
to  feed  them  well,  don't  waste  your 
time  fooling  with  the  chicken  prob- 
lem, because  you  will  make  a  failure 
of  it  sure. 

In  the  scratching  shed  have  a  b' 
dust  box  of  dry  dust  and  the  hens 
will  keep  the  lice  off. 

In  summer,  when  mites  trouble, 
put  kerosene  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
coops  where  small  chickens  are  kept, 
etc.  It  is  a  sure  remedy,  cheap,  and 
also  kills  lice  that  mav  be  in  the 
coops. 

Raising  the  Chickens. 

In  hatching  off  chickens  I  do  not 
use  an  incubator,  but  others  do  with 
good  success,  so  they  tell  me.  and 
they  may  be  all  right,  but  the  way  I 
do  is  to  have  a  setting  pen  with  feed 
and  water,  grit  and  dust  box  in  it 
and  when  a  hen  wants  to  set.  I  put 
her  in  this  place  and  give  her  eggs. 
I  always  try  to  set  several  at  once, 
so  that  I  can  give  all  the  chickens  to 
one  hen  when  they  hatch.  Some 
hens  I  set  over  the  second  time,  if 
they  are  in  good  condition,  which 
they  usually  are  by  having  feed  at 
hand  when  they  come  off. 


The  first  few  days  I  feed  little 
chicks  rolled  oats,  then  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  One  has  to  learn  how 
much  and  how  often  by  actual  ex- 
perience, but  feed  them  plenty  and 
keep  them  growing. 

Shade  and  water  are  two  things 
almost  as  necessary  as  feed.  Water- 
ing once  or  twice  a  day  won't  do. 
Keep  it  before  them  all  the  time. 
Feed  everything  dry  and  they  won't 
get  the  bowel  complaint,  which  car- 
ries off  hundreds  of  young  chicks 
every  year. 

I  always  let  my  chickens  run.  The 
old  hen  will  soon  learn  to  hunt  cover 
if  a  shower  comes  up.  If  you  start 
in  to  hunt  them  up  and  drive  them  to 
cover  every  time  it  rains,  they  ex- 
pect it  and  won't  hunt  cover,  so 
don't  spoil  them  in  the  start,  and 
don't  coddle  them.  They  will  get 
out  and  forage  as  long  as  the  snow 
stays  off  in  the  fall  and  winter,  then 
when  winter  comes  you  can  give 
them  stuff  from  the  root  cellar,  like 
cabbage  and  beets,  or  anything  the* 
like,  and  it  makes  a  change. 

I  have  good  success  with  chickens. 
In  the  first  place,  I  love  to  raise 
them  and  be  out  among  them  and  I 
talk  to  them  and  some  hens  seem  to 
know,  as  they  will  answer  in  their 
own  language,  and  it  makes  it  easy 
for  me  to  handle  them  when  they 
commence  to  set. 

Now,  of  course,  every  woman  does 
not  love  chickens,  and  for  others 
there  is  cream  or  butter  to  be  sold. 
Have  regular  customers  and  always 
make  good,  sweet  butter  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  it. 

A  Garden  Experience. 

And  then  there  is  the  garden.  One 
summer  I  tried  selling  garden  truck, 
but  it  is  harder  than  the  chicken 
business.  I  put  in  one  acre  of  garden 
with  my  husband's  help.  We  made 
a  good  deep  seed  bed,  nice  and 
smooth  and  planted  early  peas,  to- 
matoes, cabbage,  sweet  corn  and 
melons.  We  also  planted  quite  a 
few  onion  seed,  but  they  are  slow 
about  coming  up.  One  has  to  have 
a  clean  piece  of  ground  so  the  weeds 
don't  grow  before  the  onions  get  up. 
Then  they  have  to  be  weeded  by 
hand. 

The  garden  did  well.  We  planted 
everything  in  rows  so  tjie  garden 
plow  could  be  used  with  one  horse. 
We  lived  about  two  miles  from  a 
small  town  and  they  had  been  used 
to  a  woman  gardener,  so  it  was  not 
hard  for  me  to  commence.  This 
other  woman  gardener  had  moved 
away  and  I  took  her  place  in  selling 
them  vegetables.  I  had  a  light  spring 
wagon  that  I  could  drive  one  horse 
to,  so  I  was  quite  confident.  The 
first  day  I  took  the  vegetables  to 
town  all  the  housewives  were  wait- 
ing for  me  and  I  had  no  trouble  in 
selling  all  I  had  and  I  certainly  en- 
joyed my  early  rides  to  town.  I 
went  about  three  times  a  week  and 
also  took  chickens  and  eggs,  as  cus- 
tomers Wanted  them.  There  were 
just  the  two  of  us,  so  my  house  did 
not  suffer  much  from  being  neglect- 
ed. I  also  sold  strawberries  and 
blackberries. 

I  had  lots  of  social  chats  with  the 
town  women,  made  lots  of  good 
friends  that  I  have  yet.  I  was  afraid 
they  would  "look  down  on"  me,  as 
one  woman  quoted,  but  I  always 
dressed  neatly  and  acted  as  dignified 
as  if  I  had  been  a  book  agent,  or 
had  any  other  things  to  sell,  and  I 
cleared  $80  that  summer.  Of  course, 
it  meant  lots  of  hard  work  and  lots 
of  failures,  as  I  planted  melons  and 
the  bugs  ate  them  up  and  lots  of 
other  things,  but  one  must  not  let 
these  little  things  worry  them,  as 
you  can  always  plant  something  else 
when  one  thinT  fails. 

Turkeys  Are  Profitable. 

.As  for  me,  I   would  rather  raise 


chickens  and  also  turkeys  than  gar- 
<len  truck,  but  I  wasted  lots  of  tur- 
key eggs  two  vears  in  trying  to  raise 
them  with  hens  for  mothers  and 
they  would  always  die  sooner  or 
later. 

.•\t  last  I  let  the  turkey  hen  hatch 
and  care  for  them  and  have  had 
splendid  luck  ever  since.  The  way  1 
worked  the  turkey  deal  was  this. 
The  first  setting  of  turkey  eggs  I  al- 
ways sold  and  then  broke  the  turkey 
hen  from  setting  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  she  laid  another  batch 
of  eggs. 

I  always  gathered  the  eggs  every 
night,  as  something  might  rob  the 
nest,  and  when  the  turkey  com- 
menced to  set  I  gave  her  all  the 
chicken  eggs  she  could  cover,  but  I 
let  her  set  on  them  only  until  near 
hatching  time,  then  I  took  them  out 
of  the  nest  and  put  her  own  eggs 
which  I  had  under  some  hens  in  the 
hen  house,  as  I  thought  if  something 
did  rob  her  nest  the  chicken  eggs 
would  not  be  such  a  loss.  I  also  set 
the  turkey  hen  on  the  hen  eggs  one 
week  after  the  turkey  eggs  had  been 
under  the  hens,  so  as  to  make  both 
hatches  come  off  at  once,  as  it  takes 
28  days  for  the  turkey  eggs  to  hatch- 

The  turkey  hen  generally  hatches 
off  and  is  gone  with  her  brood  be- 
fore you  know  it.  Later  on  you  see 
her  out  in  the  meadows  with  her 
brood.  She  is  very  shy  for  several 
months.  When  fall  comes  on  she 
commences  to  come  around  home 
looking  for  winter  quarters.  Then  I 
commence  to  feed  corn  to  fatten  them 
so  they  will  be  easy  to  drive  in  some- 
where to  catch. 

When  selling  time  came  I  never 
kept  an  account  of  what  I  made,  but 
the  most  one  hen  brought  me  in 
raising  a  brood  was  $25.  The  rest 
did  not  do  so  well,  but  they  are  less 
expense  than  anything  I  know  of,  as 
they  hunt  their  feed  all  summer. 
Town  Life  Uncomfortable. 

I  am  living  in  a  small  town  right 
now,  but  am  anxious  to  get  back  on 
the  farm.  I  was  born  and  raised  on 
one  and  we  find  it  is  the  only  life 
for  us.  In  town  you  have  to  work 
all  the  time,  if  you  get  anythin" 
ahead.  It  is  my  first  town  life  and  I 
have  enough  of  it.  Of  course,  I  have 
my  chickens  and  they  run  the  whole 
year  round,  but  it  is  not  the  countr- 
life,  so.  Farm  Women,  don't  be  anxi- 
ous to  come  to  town.  You  won't 
know  what  you  are  missing  until  yf)- 
leave  the  farm- 

I  will  be  back  on  the  good  old  soil 
when  spring  comes  and  I  can  see 
myself  planting  flowers  and  listening 
to  the  birds  calling  each  other  from 
the  tree  tops  and  the  cackle  of  the 
hens  in  the  barnyard  and  am  think- 
ing of  the  nice  foamy  milk  to  drink 
and  use  and  the  peace  and  quiet  with 
good  neighbors  all  around.  What 
more  could  any  one  want  any  bet- 
ter? And  the  going  to  town  on  Sat- 
urday, meeting  other  farmers'  wives 
there,  and  the  ride  home  with  a  con- 
tented heart  and  at  peace  with  all 
the  world. 


in  Fruit 
Vegetables 


Fortunes  Are  Being  Made 

every  year  in  Florida  out  of  Fruiu  and  Early 
Vegetable*.  Not  a  better  spot  in  the  whole 
stale  than  BAY  VIEW.  Our  big,  free  hand- 
somely illustrated  Book  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Soil  in  dMp.  rich,  ftandy  loam  very  •xccptlonal 
for  FInritla.  Sample  of  this  aoll  mailed  fr««  wlUi 
literature.  Plenty  of  rainfall  12  months  In  the 
year.  Imtration  is  unh-  ard  of  Crop  failures  prac- 
tically unknown.  Two  and  three  rr'ip.i  fa»iiy 
r>tsf-<j  each  year  on  the  same  (round.  %S0  to 
S500  profit  per  acra  each  year.  Sauiuna  oranges, 
6kb,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  jp^pea  and  all  kinds  of 
berries  produce  abooaantly.  You  can  also  raise  ewer* 
■MM  cropa  of  corn.oata^y  japanese  eane.clover. 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  celery,  toma- 
toes, lettuce,  cabbage,  watt-rmelons,  cantaloupes. 
egg  plant,  cucumb-  rs,  radi-h.-s.  turnips  and  all  kinds 
of  Mriy  profltablo  vegetablea.  Ideal  location  for 
Dairying  and  Stock  Raising.  Rvady  m.irket?  and 
good  prices.  Grans  for  pasture  the  year  round. 
Don'thaTe  to  sUble  and  dry  f-  fd  six  months  in  the 
year.  One  of  the  finost  cllmatea  In  tha  United 
Stataa,  both  snmmer  and  winter.  Nosunstrokes  in 
summei^no  frostbites  in  wintr-r.  Ideal  aaK  water 
boatinc  bathing  »nd  nshing.  Lumber  at  wholesale 
pricaa.  Good  atarea,  churches  and  schools. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FRIiE  BOOK,  SAMPLE 
OF  SOrU  MAI'S.  ETC. 

'  Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Company 
Raoni  304,  20a  M.  5th  Ave.  Chicago,  III 


BRENTWOOD 

Irrigated  Farms 


In    Eastern  Contra 
Costa  county,  east  of  | 
Mt.  Diablo. 

63    miles    from  San 
Francisco. 

Soil  and  climate  un- 
excelled. 

Suitable  for  alfalfa, 
fruits,  nuts,  dairying, 
poultry  and  hogs. 

Price  J300  an  acre, 
including  water  right. 

Write  to-day  for 
illustrated  folder,  map, 
etc. 


A  well-arranged  kitchen  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  any 
home,  but  most  kitchens  are  not  ar- 
ranged as  well  as  they  might  be,  and 
could  be  improved  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant particulars.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  which  should  be  of 
big  service  in  giving  good  suggestions 
on  kitchen  arrangement.  It  is  en- 
titled, "The  Farm  Kitchen  as  a  Work- 
shop" and  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Office  of  Information,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Besides  telling  of 
possible  and  very  simple  improve- 
ments, the  bulletin  has  a  number  of 
diagrams  which  simplify  the  explana- 
tions. 


"What  shell  it  be?  What  shell  it  be?" 
I  looked  at  Biddy;  Biddy  looked  at 
me. 

Then  at  last  she  cackled  with  glee — 
"Eggs  shell  it  be!   Eggs  shell  it  be!" 


\\K  WILL  HI  ll.n  Tl>  vol  K  OKUi:!! 

Plan  y<iur  houne  and  ^ve  will  btiilil 
it  wlfh  every  defall  arranKeinciit 
Jiut  as  you  want  It  and  at  a  Hur- 
prlalngly  low  coat. 

Write  for  our  new  Plan  Book  of 
portable  buildings  or  submit  your 
plans  for  estimate.  KBNYON  P.\- 
CIKIC  COMP.\XV,  No.  3  Franklta 
St.,  San  Franrlnro,  Cat. 


Money  in  HoncyS; 

Litcs.  mfth'xls  o  f  1-cf  kcrpiui:  — m  ri,[il>-  told  i  n 
our  "Brc  Fnmc-r.*"  liichiy  -  nstr  i.  ti*  f .  Stnd 
roeiay  for  the  btK>k  and  6  montlis  sui  Mrription  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  Box  I  HamUton  J 


$25.00  A  WEEK 
TO  STUDENTS 

We  have  several  hundred  po.- 
tlons  for  high  school  or  collefrc  st 
dents,  who  can  devote  all  or  a  pn 
of  their  spare  time  this  winter  ■ 
representing  Orchard  and  Far: 
Appointments  are  being  made  no 
and  any  young  man  or  woman  sti 
dent  who  wishe.s  to  make  mon. 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  II  • 
work  should  apply  at  once. 

Address: 

OKCHARn  A>n  FAHM, 
HKIHST   Hl.lXi.,   «(.*>  FKVN«i«i<ll. 
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Receipts  'for  the  Christmas  Dinner 


"My  Favorite  Receipt  for  the 
Christmas  Dinner"  was  the  topic  for 
the  Household  Exchange  for  Decem- 
ber and  if  many  of  the  receipts  are 
tried  in  any  one  home  all  appearances 
are  that  there  will  be  cases  of  in- 
digestion aplenty,  not  on  account  of 
the  dishes  not  being  good,  but  on  ac- 
count of  them  being  so  good  that 
they  will  be  indulged  in  too  abun- 
dantly. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
suggestions  that  have  come  in  above 
what  could  be  used  it  has  seemed 
well  to  make  a  change  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  household  depart- 
ment. The  Household  Exchange  will 
be  dropped  for  a  few  months,  but 
will  probably  be  taken  up  again  la- 
ter on  with  several  topics  for  sug- 
gestions which  have  not  been  touched 
thus  far.  Meanwhile  a  number  of 
the  good  suggestions  now  on  hand 
will  be  used  so  that  there  will  be  no 
loss  of  value  to  readers  in  this  de- 
partment. 

It  seems  now  very  probable  that 
some  accounts  of  household  exper- 
iences will  be  called  for  soon,  like 
that  given  on  another  page,  on  the 
way  one  of  our  readers  earned  some 
pin  money.  We  ask  our  readers  to 
wait  until  further  announcement  is 
made  before  sending  in  anything  of 
this  order,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  some  personal  exper- 
iences relating  to  farm  home  life 
which  would  be  serviceable  to  other 
farm  women.  But  as  we  say,  wait 
before  sending  anything  in,  and  if 
they  come  as  plentifully  as  sugges- 
tions have  come  the  household  editor 
will  pretty  nearly  be  swamped,  or  will 
have  to  hire  several  assistants. 

The  suggestions  for  the  month 
are  given  below.  Suitable  awards  are 
being  sent. 

Inexpensive  Plum  Pudding. 

In  my  home  town  I  had  the  repu- 
tation of  making  the  best  plum  pud- 
ding. The  receipt  is  so  inexpensive 
that  I  would  not  dare  tell  everyone 
who  ate  my  pudding.  Take  2  cups 
bread  crumbs,  1  cup  chopped  suet,  1 
cup  molasses,  1  cup  sour  milk,  1  cup 
flour,  mixed  with  1  cup  raisins,  1 
teaspoonful  soda,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ginger;  steam  four  hours  and 
serve  with  a  cornstarch  sauce.  A 
good  way  to  steam  it  is  to  put  the 
pudding  in  a  five  pound  lard  pail  and 
set  inside  of  a  ten  pound  lard  pail 
with  a  few  nails  under  the  pudding 
pail  so  the  water  can  circulate  un- 
er  it.— MRS.  MAUD  WOOD,  La 
Pine,  Oregon. 

Christmas  Fruit  Cookies. 

Take  one-half  cupful  lard,  one-half 
upful  butter,  1  cupful  sugar,  2  beat- 
n  eggs,  one-half  cupful  milk,  2  cup- 
fuls  flour,  one-quarter  teaspoonful 
oda,  three-quarters  cupful  currants, 
hree-quarters  cupful  raisins,  2  cup- 
uls  uncooked  rolled  oats;  cream  the 
jutter  and  lard,  add  the  sugar,  eg;gs, 
milk,  flour,  soda,  currants,  raisins 
nd  rolled  oats;  mix  thoroughly,  drop 
teaspoonful  at  a  time  in  unbuttered 
jans,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. — 
MRS.  EMMA  T.  NANNEY,  Van- 
ouver,  Washington. 

Baking  Chicken. 
To  bake  your  Christmas  chicken  or 
urkey,  clean  the  fowi  and  wash  thor- 
ughly  in  baking  soda  water,  then 
lismember  it  and  cut  it  all  up  as 
or  the  table,  put  in  the  pan  and 
ack  the  dressing  all  around  it  snng- 
add  the  water,  baste  frequently 
nd  when  you  dish  it  up  it  is  all 
eady  for  the  table;  try  this  and  see 
f  you  don't  think  this  the  best  way 
0  roast  a  fowl.— MRS.  C.  W.  FENI- 
10RE,  Ceres,  Cal. 

Black  Fruit  Cake. 
Take  three  cupfuls  butter,  two  cup- 
uls  sugar,  brown,  eight  eggs,  one  and 
ne-half  pints  of  browned  flour,  three 
upfuls  currants,  two  cupfuls  seeded 
aisins,  one  and  one-half  cupful  sliced 


citron,  one  cupful  blanched  chopped 
almonds,  one-half  cupful  lemon  peel, 
one-half  cupful  orange  peel,  one-half 
cupful  black  coffee,  cold,  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  each  nutmeg  and  mace,  one  tea- 
spoonful each  cloves  and  allspices, 
one  teaspoonful  vanilla,  add  flour  to 
thicken  and  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder;  cover  out- 
side and  bottom  of  baking  dish  with 
three  thicknesses  of  wrapping  paper, 
also  the  top;  bake  five  hours.^MRS. 
M.  M.  ALLISON,  Manti,  Utah. 

To  Roast  a  Goose. 

For  hundreds  of  years  goose  has 
been  the  important  dish  of  the  con- 
ventional Christmas  dinner.  It  is  an 
old  English  custom  and  we  still  con- 
tinue it  in  this  country.  To  prepare 
a  goose  for  your  holiday  dinner  se- 
lect one  young  and  tender,  for  its  pal- 
atability  greatly  depends  on  this;  pick 
well  and  singe,  then  clean  carefully, 
put  liver  and  gizzard  on  to  cook  as 
a  turkey's;  when  goose  is  washed, 
wiped  and  ready  for  dressing  have 
ready  three  potatoes,  boiled  and 
mashed,  or  use  bread  crumbs  as  for 
turkey,  chop  fine  three  onions,  throw 
in  cold  water,  stir  into  potatoes  a 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sage; 
drain  off  onions,  mix  well  with  po- 
tatoes, sage,  etc.;  stuff  goose,  sew  up 
slit  made  for  cleaning  and  introduc- 
ing the  stuffing,  roast  as  turkey, 
dredging  and  basting;  make  gravy 
from  drippings;  serve  with  apple 
sauce.— MRS.  S.  C.  COOK,  Elko, 
Nev. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes. 

My  favorite  Christmas  dish  is  can- 
died sweet  potatoes.  Boil  several 
good  sized  sweet  potatoes;  peel  and 
slice  lengthwise,  or  into  round  pieces, 
and  place  in  a  well-buttered  pudding 
dish  or  casserole.  On  each  layer  sprin- 
kle a  generous  quantity  of  light  brown 
or  granulated  sugar.  On  the  top  layer 
put  plenty  of  .'ugar  and  little 
chunks  of  butter.  If  desired,  a  little 
cinnamon  may  be  added  with  the 
sugar.  This  is  a  delicious  dish  when 
baked  in  a  hot  oven  to  a  light  brown. 
Nothing  nicer,  to  my  notion,  can  be 
served  with  turkey  and  cranberries. — 
MRS.  R.  H.  BROWN,  Santa  Maria, 
California. 

Mince  Pie. 

What  is  Christmas  without  mince 
pie?  Even  though  the  price  of  beef 
has  soared,  I  have  learned  to  make  it 
just  as  delicious,  much  more  health- 
ful and  economical  as  in  the  old  times. 
For  a  large  quantity,  about  four  gal- 
lons, I  use  only  four  pounds  of  neck 
beef,  boiled  lender  and  chopped,  three 
pounds  of  kidney  suet.  Take  a  bo.x 
oi  tart  apples,  wash  and  wipe  and  re- 
move cores  and  chop  without  pealing 
them.  They  go  a  third  farther  that 
way  and  I  think  they  are  nicer.  Sea- 
son to  your  taste  with  cinnamon,  al- 
spice,  cloves,  molasses  and  brown 
sugar,  put  in  enough  cider  vinegar  to 
give  a  sharp  flavor,  add  currants  and 
raisins.  I  use  four  pounds  of  each, 
but  much  less  will  do.  Simmer  slowly 
two  or  three  hours.  This  is  delicious. 
Our  folks  like  it  better  than  if  it  con- 
tained more  meat,  and  it  will  keep  for 
a  year  or  longer.— MRS.  FRANK 
SWANSON,  Fallon,  Cal. 

Christmas  Dinner. 

Oyster  Soup. 
Roast  Turkey,  Gravy. 
Mashed  Irish  Potatoes, 

Mashed  Turnips. 
Sweet    Potatoes,    partly   boiled  and 
then  baked  with  the  Turkey. 
Chicken  Pie,  Celery-Salad. 
English  Plum  Pudding,      Mince  Pie. 
Cheese,  Ice  Cream,  Fancy  Cake. 

Fruit,  Nuts,  Confectionery, 
Orange  Water  Ice  or  Lemonade. 
Coffee. 

—MRS.  THOMAS  REUCK,  Tu- 
lare, Cal. 


Style,  refinement,  service,  comfort  and  wear  are  repre- 
sented to  the  utmost  degree  in  our  fine  shoes  for  ladies. 


nONORBILT 
SHOES 

No  matter  how  much  more  than  our 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay,  better 
material  and  workmanship 
positively  can  not  be  secured. 
We  buy  the  market's  best  of 
both — try  them. 

WARNING  — A  Iwayt  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  to  u«. 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  stylesfor  men,  women  and  children;  Drymox, 
wet  weather  shoem;   Yerma  Cushion  Shoem,  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoma, 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co«t  Milwaukee 


^Uf^  The 
p-Jutwe  Mother 


The  young  bride  who  is 
about  to  face  the  problerns 
of  housekeeping  will  find  in 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Choco- 
late, a  wholesome  and  eco- 
nomical food-drink.  Start 
housekeeping  right  by  serv- 
ing this  nutritious  beverage. 
It  will  make  any  meal  taste 
better  and  will  keep  the 
health  m  perfect  condition. 
Costs  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
For  making  desserts  and 
candy  it  is  without  an  equal. 
iTell  your  grocer  to  send  you 
a  can. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli'*  Ground  Chocolate  U  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It 
hai  been  uted  in  Western  homes  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century  and  its 
popularity  is  growing  day  by  day. 


1 


D.  CHIRARDELU  CO. 
Sioce  1852  San  FrancUco 


While  our  price 
will  not  be  increased 
durinff  1914, 
there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  quality. 


GHIRARDELLIS 

GROUND 

cnocouTE 


When  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  "  Orchard  and  Farm." 
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1915 


(Model  8i; 


Electrically 

Started  and  Lighted 


T 


HIS  is  the  first  car  of  its  size,  ca- 
pacity, power  and  electrical  equip- 
ment to  sell  below  $1,000! 

Though  the  price  is  lower  than  ever, 
the  quality  is  maintained  throughout.  All 
materials,  metals  and  workmanship  are  of 
the  very  best. 

This  newest  Overland  has  the  genuine 
fashionable  streamline  body  design. 

The  body  color  is  Brewster  green — al- 
ways so  rich  and  attractive.  It  is  neatly 
trimmed  with  fine  hair-line  striping  of 
ivory  white. 

The  electric  starting  and  electric  light- 
ing equipment  is  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able and  best  established  on  the  market. 

There  is  also  a  high  tension  magneto 
which  is  independent  of  the  starting  and 
lighting  system  and  requires  no  dry  cells. 

Handsome 


This  car  rides  just  like  it  looks — beau- 
tifully. The  new,  long,  improved,  under- 
slung  rear  springs  give  maximum  riding 
comfort  under  all  conditions. 

Tires  are  33  inch  x  4  inch  all  around. 
Never  before  has  a  car  at  this  price  come 
equipped  with  such  large  tires. 

It  seats  five  adults  comfortably,  with- 
out crowding.  It  is  a  big,  spacious  five- 
passenger  touring  car. 

It  has  the  famous  Overland  30  h.  p. 
motor  of  remarkable  strength,  speed,  du- 
rability and  economy,  developing  more 
power  than  you  will  ever  require. 

This  car  at  this  price  is  destined  to  be 
known  as  the  greatest  motor  car  achieve 
ment  of  the  season. 

Orders  are  now  being  taken  for  imme- 
diate delivery. 

catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  180 


Following  are  a  few  of 
the  many  high-grade 
features 

30  b.  p.  motor 

Stream-line  body 

Ample  room  for  5  paiiiie«ger« 

Klectrleally  Mtarted 

F.leotrlcally  llKhted 

Eleolrlc  horn 

HIeh-teniiion  niaencto 

All  electric  n«ltcheii  on 

InMtruinent  board  of  con!  daali 

VentliiitiiiK.  rain-vlaion  type 

%vlnUi»bleld 

Hleh-Krade  upholntery 
Thermo-Nyi>h«>n  cooling 
Five  bearlnit  criinkiihaft 
Rear  axle;  UoatlnK  type 
Rear  uprlnKN;  extra  long, 
underslung,  -Ki  elliptic 
10(1  Inch  whrelhane 
:<3  Inch  X  4  Inch  tlrea 
Demountable  rims 
One  extra  rim 
Left-hand  drive 
t  enter  control 
Body  color:  llrewater  green 
»ith  Ivory  tvblle  utriplug 
Mohair  top,  (op  hoot,  robe  rail, 
foot    rest,    Hpeedometer,  tire 
carriers,  full  Net  of  tools.  Jack 
and  pump. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Model  80  Prices: 
Passenger  Touring  Car     -    -  $1075 
Passenger  Roadster      -      -  $1050 


Model  81  Prices: 

T>  Passenger  Touring  Car          -  fSSO 

2  Passenger  Roadster          -          -  97»5 

Delivery  Wagon  -cvlth  closed  body      .  $805 

Delivery  Wagon  wltb  open  body      -  9850 


Model  80  Prices: 
4  Passenger  Coupe     •     -     -  $1600 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


lIliiiliiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinuHKiiiim^^^^ 
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